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ROMFORD. 

IIOM'FOIID, A Ijiisy and increa.slrif; town of Kngland, 
in the county of Ilssex, with a cattln market, a 

picxl corn cxth:in;:c, a town-hall, two iron- fonmlric'^, and 
i\ cclchiatrd hicwciy, is sitintcd 1‘2 miles fiom London by 
tin- (lio.it K.isimn Raihv.u. It has a inaikct-Iionsc, a 
paii‘h cliiiroli datiin: from (ho fifto* nth oontmy, and plaoc.s 
of w'orslHp for ('on^iop.'itioii. (lists, li.iptists, \VosU*\an 
Mi'thodists, and Itonvin (’atliolio.s. Population in Idsl, 
7l7('i. 1 ho n.'uno is derived fiotn Jlnmna-ford^ or fioin a 

fold aoi'o.ss the Roin, a sin ill tributary of the Tliames. 
It is tli(‘ c.ijtital of a distiict known as tlio 1-ibcily 
of lla\orin^i:-.ilto-lh)wor, which conipi i.sc.s the parishes of 
n ivcrino, Rmnfoid, and Iltnnehiircli, and which con- 
st it ntoil pait of the dcinc.snos of the Saxon mon.nclis. 
Picnliai ]tii\ ilexes, aiisiiif:; in p.ait from prcsciiptive ri^hl, 
and in pait fiom a charter printed hy Henry IV., and since 
that pciiod fiorpiontly oonfinne(i, hclonj]; to this distriet. 

ROM'ILLY, SIR SAMUEL, a distinguished lawyer 
and law rrfonner, was horn in London, M.irch, 17.)7. 
His ^i.indfatlier was a French Prolostimt, who had quitted 
Fi.iiice ill Cfuisoqnencc of the repeal of the Kdict of Nantes, 
and established liimself as a w'ax-bleaclier near London. 
Ibniiilly was called to the har in 1783, and on the for- 
niition of tlio taeiivlllo adiniiiibtiation at tho commoncc- 
iiienl of 180(5, he received tlio njipointnient of sulicitor- 
p'lioiai and tlio honour of knighthood, and was brought 
into Parliament hy the government for tho borough of 
( (neenhorough. In the autumn vacation of 1807 he applied 
hiiiiseif to the eonsideration*of tlie ciiminal law of England, 
whioh was at that tiino far more severe than that of any 
other Europo.iii country — nearly 300 crimes of v.aiions 
dcgioes and qnaliti*s of moral guilt being then indis- 
cviminately punishablo with death. Tho necessary eon- 
Hoquciico was a great imcertainty in tho execution of 
ciiminal justice, piopoiti«»nately impairing its etrectivoness ; 
for, as Lord Coko long ago oh.seived, “ too severe law s an* 
newer duly exeented" (3 “Inst.,” 1G3). To the remoi.al 
or mitigation of this great evil Sir Samuel Romiily devoted 
himself with uncommon energy and perseverance during 
tho last ten yeais of his life. He, however, met with 
opposition on every side ; and althnngli several laws of a 
local and special nature were repealed, and a considerable 
effect produced on public opinion by the repeated discussions 
of the subject, it was not until several years after his death 
that any substantial improvement was effected. 

In the summer of 1818 a dissolution of Pailiament took 
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i:omxj:v. 

■ pl.ice, and Romiily, consenting to ‘^tand for r, 

w.is returned at tlic head of tlic poll, tlionL,'h he deeliiifd to 
take any pait in the e.inv.is'., and d il not appiar upon ili- 
! hustings until the termmition of the ilcctum. His W''‘c. 

. to whom he was de\otedly .itt.uhod, died .it t'ow( ^ m ili»* 
Isle (.f Wight, 20lh (htober, iHl.S; md tins iwent oceiir- 
img at a tune whin Ids mind w.is cxtiled by lecimt 
exertions and anxiety, piodnced a dehiinni. under the 
, intlui-nce of which he put an md to his cxistin.ce, 2iid 
' Novemher, l.m.s. Uis ** An^obiogv.iphy and Coire^'p-md- 
ence,’* m tvfo noK., w\ic .\hly and ddiiatvly edited hy his 
, two SOU", one of w'hom, Loid Romiily. he>.ame a di'toiguish' I 
; Mastei of tho RolN. 

I ROM'NEY, GEORGE, an E-igllsh painter of miuh 
• merit, was bom at Dalton in Fnr^es^. in L\noiv]'.ne, 2nth 
i December, 1731. Ho w,as Inouglit up to the ir.ado of Lis 
f.ither as a c.iblnctm.ikor, but soon liouod such a t ilort 
for caning .ami drawing that at tlic age of niiu-teon ln» was 
bound for four yeans to .i ]ioitr.ait-p miter mined .'^teele, 
living at Kendal. 

Heic, in 17.)(5, he conlr.icled an eaily mani.igr, and 
having c.ancclled the indenture with hi'' nla^ttT .it the ag** 
of twenty-three, commenced punting on his own account. 
His industry was huh fatigahle. and nitmc done being 
his guide, he gradually formed for Inmsilf a '•imple an.l 
natural style. In the “piing of 17d2 lie set out alone for 
London, where he seems to h.vvo metwith lor.sidciable .in 1 
c.aily encomagement. H.aving t.ikcn a honse in Cavendidi 
Sipiare, under the auspices of the Duke of Riehmond. ! ' 
commenced his caieer as a ptu'tiait-jRvinter. ."sitt* is of ail 
ranks crowded to his studio, and m a few vear*' he it .di7ul 
a large inoome. Hut his amhition a]»peais to hive ii 
crojised with his ye.ars, and in Ins lalei davs In* devote 1 
himself very ardently to higher ait". Ho h.^d hocn to It ih 
ill 1773, .and it was then that ho .acipiirod the ti"te t n 
cliissieal art. On his return to London he i ither .ahsin.lly 
.set up a sort of livalrv with the grc.it Reynolds. He 'v .s 
much encouraged. His pupil, Rohinson, icekuin il that i 
1785 ho earned £3G00 by poi ti ait. s alone. It was i.i 17''v» 
that he first met the lovely .and fr.iil Emma Hait. fi.’uiis 
ns Lady Hamilton and as the ini.stiess of Nelsi n. Romney 
painted her exquisite features over .vnd over iga:n in e\eiy 
coneeivablo attitude .and gaib. Slie quite in-^pirud him. 
and with tlir. happiest results for ait, lliongh fal.ally einaigh 
for poor Romney. He sent £ I (H> to FIa.xinan, tb«n aU|d\ - 
ing ill Rome, to purcha.se c.aBts from tho antique for uiin. 

1 



ROMNEY. 


2 


ROMULUS. 


Bat while llI^ ambitiun daily fjrew more boundless, .and 
he bewail ti' plan .a series of \;i>t canvases, liis f.acullies 
'\erc lapidlx declining. In the suininerof 17‘dl> be started 
abruptly bn* the north, ^^hen^ in Kendal, bis wife still 
lO'-ideJ, 5ur\iving the long estrangement of her liuslund, 
.and in her he found an attentive and aflect innate nur&e, 
‘‘who liad never bet*n irritated to an :ict of nnkindness or 
an ex]>re.S'.ion of lepioach" liy ihn ty-se\en }cars of ab.senee. 
In a little more than a yi.ir afterwaids he fell suddenly 
into a state of utter iinbicility. and lini:eied on until 
l.‘ith Noveinbei, when he died, in the sixty-sixth 

Year of Ins age. See ‘•^leinonN of Kumnev," bv lla\ley 

ROM'NEY, NEW, a decned town of rnglaiul. in 
tlio county of Kent, St in:le'«. li.iin London. In mg S miles 
fioni the Ham Stieet .st.itioii of the South easlein Rail- 
way. It W‘a> onee a thii\ing memb« i of the Cinque Bolts, 
but, like most of them, i^ now some di^taiiee fiom the sea. 
Tid'. hapjuaicd in Ldward I ^ uign, ilming the storm which 
th.inged the bed of the lodhei. IJommyw.is, howtwer, 
an important pl.iee hmg after it ceas'd to he a poit; for 
tbo couiti of the Cmqiie l'oit> wue iiigaialU held at 
S’ ejtway Cionn. no ir l _\miie, ainl tlnn Inie. Hut one le- 
iiiam^ i>f it^ ii\e ihmeiie-. It hi^ little tiade, .and is 
mainly e. !‘l>ialed f«-r its slnep fair. It h* 'ing the metiopolis 
01 the Mar-li ih^tiiet, whuh ext' ikU fimn H^tl.e to Rye, 
•‘(•me I t iiiile'^ long hy ficm t to S iinh'. broad, wheie a 
thio }iaid> race of she- p L’ pi^tuud. Th-' population in 

ROM SEY, a ’liU’nC.'pal boieugli of Lngland, in the 
t \..ty of Ku "gnaied i :i tie T< 7‘d mile^ fii'in Lon- 
ih ; : i:!. It ro a hue old j'r ii> cl.urch and a town- 

] ihe C' tl ng tr.nie o! I^)m'^ey was oiue \eiy 

c.x‘'.M'oe a:*d m.}'--itant, Imt, togell «r with that of pajiei- 
u. .kii t,as » /it i'ly di-app'-aiC'!, and., with the rxt option 
(. s.mc Mi.a 1 local iii.iiihfac tim s. Roniscy depends upon 
Jh'' rah agrc.d’uial rieig} bom/ioi-d J'jr its business. CJ'»se 
to il.L to\M . .indi on tiif I'aiiks of the clear running 
T' 't. Hi Lo md-j. where Lead B.dmerstoii ii^cd con- 

stautl;. toii^gr. 'li.o corp(jiati<n con^l'ts of four ahh r* 
ra- u .’.i.u t'M.> ( oii'.cilluis. iiieluding tliO ma\or. The 

{rpuhit i; 111 wMs ‘1201 'Ihe town is of very ancient 
. 1 ' i ii'ii' it' tion on an inland w.is origmill} 
d I i’-u' I c.ainjjtcd into Roin*«»\. 

It' si.b-'-pi ' t ’ t. .i!.! . St eiUir»l\ that (>f its abbey, 

oil' of th‘ 1. oit .iit.f.ii ']"' 'mi.ns of Rally F.ngbsli ardii- 

tcv't;.:. ext .nt. 'Uppo'Ld ti- l.a\' been founded by Ldward 
ti Lid-’f.r.i' f 1 Ih n-dii tme iiuii’'. 

ROMULUS. Oil' hg ol i.p:.'. r.ts Rornnlns as con- 
riL-ftid with : I I' wl fan .iv uf Alba, and this w.is tin- 
tl.at v.,i', g*‘i;frali) ihmm'! ilie Romans. 'I be 
‘'•v^nd. w'dch un.nerts Ro ' .ilu', w.tli jLne.as and the 
I. M’.'. d. . n.-r become (UiiM.t mitd a (Ojiiparatlvely late 
p» r.' i '/ ti '■ i 'tory of Jh m“. '1 he main fe.itnies of tbe 

g<-i.n I.*' R< n na hgTi l, pi' ‘-cr\(d. in L^y and other 
writ *‘rs. art ll -i — 

When ]';> i' ki: g f{ AI'm. d'-d, It ft two .sons, 
Nun itor aiid Ainuini';. 'Ike latter soon wiTstfcl the 
g a ( : mn*' • t ir" i.i hi 5 ( hb r hrotijf r. but fearing the de'Ccnd- 
ant' of Ills brother rid..ljt t.ik-- icvcrige i-ii liim wln-n they 
gi' w lip. he ha I the si.n of Nim.itor rnurdMid, and iriailo 
h.s d.inghter Jihr.i Silvia a piie-trs-j of Vcst.i, an otKce 
w Lieu obliged h' r to perpetual celibacy. Itut slie heramo 
B mothrr by the god Mars, .and brought forth twin son*-, 
Romulus and Ihinus. Amulius put the n.other to death, 
and ordered the children to he dio'iMu d In the Anio. The 
■trearn carried the cr.adle in wbitli tliey liad been placed 
into tbe 'liber, which chanced at the time to have ovrr- 
tlowed its banks, llic cradle was driven inti; eballow 
w.iP r to a wild fig-tree {Ficus rtminalls) at the foot of tlie 
Pauliri'' Hill. A fchc-wolf heard the cries of the cliildren, 
and suckied themf and a woodpecker,, whieh was, like the 


wolf, an •animal sacred to ^lar.s, brought them food. 
Fau.stnliis, the hoid.sman of the Hocks of King Amulius, found 
the children and caiiied them to liix wife Acca Lameiitia 
or Lup. 1 . Thus they grew up in the shepherd’s straw 
hut on the riilatiiio. The two youths became tlie stoutest 
and braxest among their conn ados, with w’liom they sliarcd 
their boot). A qnanel one day broke out betw'eeii tlw two 
brotheis and the sliepberds of Numitoi, wlio held a littlo 
ground not far ofl*. Remus was taken by a stiatagem, and 
led to Alba before Numitor, who, sliuck by lii.s aj)pe.aimico 
and the circumstances of the .age of tlio tx\o brothers, 
ordered Romulus likewise to bo brought bi'foie liiin. 
Faiistulus now disclosed to the young men the secret of 
their bii th, and with the assistance of the f.ntlifiil C'linrades 
who Imd accompanied them to Alba, tiny shnv tluii gieat- 
unele, King Amulius, andicstoreJ their giaiidf.ither Numi- 
tor to the goxernmeiit of Alba. 

The youths lesolving to found a new cit\ on tin- Tilicr, 
and on the spot of their miracnlous piesenation, Nmnitur 
ii.shigned them a distiiet extending m the dmatnni of Alba 
.as f.ar .as the sixth milestone, wliieli was the fiontier of thu 
origin.al -1.7i /* Jitnuanus or Roman teiilloiy. A ili^'jiuto 
arising between the biotliers as to the .site .and name ot llu; 
new city, it was agiced that it^h(^llld he decided liv .lugiiry. 
Romulus took his station on tlie Ral.itine and Remus on 
the Axentine. Reinns liad the liist an/ai x , .aii'l saxv si.x 
xultuios, hut Romulus .s.ixv txxelxe, and his jaity cUiined 
the xictoiy. In ohsei value of thelites ciistomaiy among 
the r.tiuscans in the building of towns, Romulus }oked :i 
bullock and a heifer to a plough xvitb acoppir |d'»iigh.sli;ue, 
and diexv .a fuiiow louiid the foot of the J‘al.itiiie Jlill, to 
rn.aik tlie course of the walls and of the pnti/i nuin. Oxer 
the paits where he intended to build the gates (Lat. /uo/rr) 
he cairied the plough, otluiwise nothing coiihl haxe eiiteied 
the city, for the trace of the plough was liol). 'llie new 
city thus built on tbe Palatine was called Ri lu.i. Reinu.'', 
Ill order to show liis contempt of theiude and .Mmple foili- 
fitations, heaped oxer tluni, and Romulus piimslud his 
insolrncc by putting him to death. 

Till* population of the new city being very small, tbo 
gates xvere thrown open to stiaugei.s. Exiles, robbers, 
ruiuxx*ay .•'luxes, and ciiminals, jiueked to thf city as an 
usxlum, and found a icccjdion. 'Ibeonl) ihiiig tlicy lutxv 
xvaiitc*! xvas women, but none of the iieighboui.ng jicoph 
xxcre xxilling to form matiiinunial coniieeiions with the le w 
settleis. Romulus then-fore liad iceoiii.so to a stritagemi 
he proclaimed that festive sol«‘mniti« s and games .^hould he 
held in the city, and ho invited his neiglihouis tlie Latins 
and Sabines to attend them with theii danglilei.'*. in the 
midst of the Holomnitie.s .some tiiiity ft-inuhs xxc-re f"riil>ly 
can led off. The tlm-c* nc-aif-st L.atin towns, Aiitrinme, 
r.eiiin.'i, and Crustuinerium, noxv took up aims, hut Roiimlns 
d' fiated them bucee.s.sively, and having slain Aeron, king 
of C.xiiina, lie dedicated the Hibi spolit ojdnm to .Jupiter 
ForetriuR. The Sabines, und# tludr king Titus Talliis, 
likow i.s« made war agaimst him, and the trc.aehci y of Tnrpoia, 
a Roman wom.in, opened to them the gate.s of tlio foitre.ss 
on thn Capitol, [See 'I’AurKiA.J The Sahiiie.s Moinied tlio 
city, and Roinulu.s in this c-iiiergoncy vowed a temple to 
.Jupiter Stator, in oi der to inspire his men xvitli courage. 'J'ho 
battle continued with doubtful sueces.s, and was finally 
terminated by the Sabine women tbroxving themselves 
hitxxeen the cumbatant.s, and llms rc.storing peace between 
their fathers and husbaiuhs. Roiiinltis rewarded them for 
their services by the giant of xarious privileges, and tlio 
thirty curiic were called after the names of thu thirty Sahino 
heroines. The two nations, the Romnn.s on tho J*alatino 
and the Sabines on the Capitoline and tbe Quirinal, weru 
now united os ouo nation, though cacU contiuued to have 
its owu king. 

The two kings and thn citizens of the two states met in 
tbe valley between the Capitoline and Palatine (Lat. comi- 
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thnn)^ wlirnevor it was necessary t(j transact* business 
wbicli was of impoitancc to both nations. Tatius was 
killed during; a national fiacrifico at Lavinium, and Romulus 
licnceforth ruled alone over the two nations. 

Such arc the fortnnes and acliievements which the old 
Roman lcf;«'nd ascribed to the founder of the city. He is 
Biiid have boon taken up to heaven after a rei;oi of thirty- 
M*\eii years (71G n.o.) Ho was wor.sliijjpcd under the 
name of (Juiiinus (spear-^od). For the facts which anti- 
qiiaiies pcrecivo to lie beneath this fine old myth, see 
JtoMK, section lligtonj. The Romans believed it all; tlio 
fiEj-tice, the straw hut, tSLc., were rclii^iously preserved for 
inaiiv centniies, and to this day wolves nrokept in memory 
of Romulus upon the Capitol, at the charge of the city. 

ROM'ULUS AUGUS'TULUS, the last Kmperor of 
Rome of the ancient empire, was maile emperor by his 
fjitlKM Uicstes, a Roman by origin, but born in Rannoiiia, 
and nho had taken ser\ieo witli Attila, kin.i; of the Huns. 
After the death of Attila, Orestes went to Italy, when his 
^jicat >\caltlj laised liim to the olbce of patrician or governor 
of Jhimc. The emperor, .Julius Kepos, gave liiin an army 
to lead a cainj)aign into Gaul. Instead of this ho used 
it tr) ON el throw and exile Nepos, and place his own son 
upon the throne (A.i>. 475). Rut \engeance followed 
swiftly, for in the next year Odoncer, an old comrade with 
Oie.stes under Attila, and now king of the Ostrogoths or 
Hast Ciolhs, eonqueied Orestes with the help of his own 
discontented mercenaries, shut him up in Tavia, and as 
stjon as he capitulated had him executed. Romulus he 
allow i‘d to live, hut e\iled him from Rome, OJoaccr then 
]U(»( laiiiicd hiiii&elf king of Italy (a.d. 470). 

"Jims fell the Kmpiio of lioiiie — that is, the Roman 
Rmpiic of the West; the eastern or R}/antine branch of 
the one* single empire, still calling itself the Roman 
and .atknowledgod ns smli by Odoacer and innuy 
of Iiis Slice cssois, continued till the taking of Constantinople 
in 1453. 

RONCESVALLES. Sec Rnr\M>. 

RON 'DA, a Moorish city in the S(mth of Spain, is situ- 
ated ill the midst of the lofty mountains of the SiciTa-de- 
lloiida; it is 7G miles sfuith-west from (iranad.a, and h.as ’ 
about ‘in^oOG inhabitants. The city is separated into two 
paits hy a very narrow ravine of great depth, traversed hy i 
the Gundiaio, which is crossed by two bridges. One of 
these is a wuik of great bohlness, springing from the banks 
*»f tlie liver on massive stone piers, at the height of nearly 
4(1(1 feet above Us bed. The stiects of the town are nar- 
row, but ch.m. The Alameda is well shaded with trees 
and sliiubs; the Tlaza-de-Toro.s is built entiiely of stone, 
and is ca]vable of holding ‘JOtlO persons. The Alcazar, or 
castle, taken fiom Ibo Moors by Ferdinand in 14i:*5, and 
foimeily one of the most extensive fortrcsse.s in all And.a- 
lusia, is now a mass of ruins, having been blown up by the 
French on tiieir evacuation of Ronda during the I’eninsular 
War. 'j'he town has .sorneuanyards and mnuiifactuies of 
woollen cloths, flannels, and silk stutFs, hut tlie inhabitants 
occupy tlieinsehes cliiefly in farming and raising fiuits and 
vegetables for the consumption of Gibraltar, dist.ant about 
40 miles. An annual fair, attended by inerch.ants from 
almost every part of Southern Spain, is held in May for the 
s.alo of cattle, borscs, .sheep, and general goods. At these 
fails great numbers of liorbcs are sold to officcis fioin 
Gibraltar. Ronda is a very healthy town, and is a favourite 
summer residence of the higher classes from Sovillo and 
Malaga. 

RON'DEAU, a heantiful form of poetry, though very 
artificial, originally called ronefe/, ns in the poems of Chniles 
d’Orlcnns, many of which wore written in Knglnnd when 
ho was here as a prisoner of the Black Prince. In this 
early form of tho rondel we usually find fourteen octosyllabic 
lines turned on only two rhymes. 

But the finished form, called rondtau^ as fixed hy Marot, 


and on the nnlhority of Voituie, is composed of thiitccn 
verses in three divisions and (m tw’o rhymes. The first 
division begins with a short phrase, forming part of the 
first line of tho poem, which phrase thfi poet has to use 
twice afterwards as a sort of motto — n.amely, at the end of 
the second division, and at the close of the poem, so tliat 
in this sense tho poem lias fifteen lines. Th" ihyme 
scheme, calling the rhymes a and h and the motto 3 r, is 
generally uahhn; rtf/AM; aahba^i. The length of tho hues 
in the rondeau is left to the choice of the* poet. Ihis 
elasticity, under tho rigid adherence to the laws of the 
rhyme scheme and the motto, render tho rondeau a f.isciti- 
.atiiig form of .arL Although it lias thiiteen lines in its 
purest form, (dher writers liave written it of various lengths, 
even as low as eight. Seo also, for a new F.ngli'-li form 
invented, or at all events perfected, by Swiubuine, the 
article Roi ndu.. 

RON'DEL. Seo Rondhau .and RoLxnrr.. 

RON'DO» a pice f of music consisting of twu or more 
.sliains, in which, after finishing the second strain, the first 
is repeated, iiiid agiin after tlie third, &c., the piec«* always 
retnniing to and concluding with thefir^t. Its inventi«»n 
is often credited to Ruoiunicmi, the rival of Handel. Later 
a beautiful variety was given to the rondo by the intr(»- 
duction of elaborate episodes between tbo repeats. Iha th- 
oven’a rondos (for instance, tbc superb speeinum in the 
“ Waldstein Son.ata ” for pianf*forte) have ntwer bren snr- 
p.asscd. The subject of the rondos is ki'pt in the same key 
throughout, but the episodes are geneially. if not alw.avs, 
in relfited kc' s 

RONSARD, PIERRE DE. a F rencli pot t. ea)l( d by 
liis conteinporane.s the “ piince of poets,” w'.as bi-rn m 151? 1 
at tbc chateau of La Poissonnitjre in the Vendomens. His 
father was niaitre-d'lintcd to Fr.aneis I. of France. While 
yet a boy be was made p.age to Maiguciite of Fiance, who 
inairied King .Tames V. of Scotland. Accmiip riying his 
inistre«^s to .Scotland he remained tin re Ibieti Neai". and on 
his return to Ibiiis w.as att.ached (for a tiToiid tiimO to tho 
household of the Duke of Orleans, who emploud the poet 
on N.arious missions abroail. The loss of hearing aftci- 
wards rendeicd him unfit for court life. He tlicn ;ip]>bcLl 
I himself diligintly to study under .Jean D.iur.u f-r some 
jeais, and giadually grouped round him six other pocis, 
whence tin* mo\einent of Ronsard is called the I'UkvIc, 
3 he seven w'eie RuiK.-ird. Du Bella}. B.ilf. iMiliau. T}arJ, 
.lodelle, and D.iurat. Their aim was to rai‘'‘ ]>oetrv from 
the fri\olity into which it had fallen, 'llie h.-'t iiiiinN wi re 
then expressing themsehes in Latin. Roir lul with lii.s 
friends attempted to make the French muse seli< hily. and 
(•tVended his immediate, ago hy the uumhev of w('ul> he 
intioduccd from Latin and Greik. He wa'*, liowevcr, 
something belter than :i pedant, and it is to his credit 
(hat ho m.adc ;i style of his own. He aj'pears to have 
cnteicd into some order of ecclesiastics, .and iccelved sub- 
stantial ])ionf'i; of the fnendsliip of KingChailes IX.. wliose 
ibyined epislle.s to Roiisaid aio favonr.able speriincns of 
10 } .al .aullioisbip. 'Ibe poet died .after proh ngnl ill-lualth 
at his priory of St. Cosme, neai Tiuirs, on tlie J7th Decem- 
ber, 15S5, in a most C'liiisti.m frame (d miiul. Roi>arvl 
was always a nA.al favourite; king .aft»r king fuNoiired linn, 
and the f,a\our of Uliailes 1\. cost him the umi} ing h.itred 
of tbc Hnguenot.s, wliicli be bad otherwise ib ne inttbrng t<> 
merit. Margueiite of S.woy .and M.irgiierite td Fiance 
(Henry IV. ’s queen) w'ere both admirers of lii'^ vi rses ; and 
another einiously joined pair of sovereigns may he nanii d : 
these art* Mary Stuart — afterw.aids Queen of Scc('», wl'O, 
when Queen of Fiance as consort of Francis IL. mdnml 
Rousnrd to puhlish a complete edition of all his woi ks -and 
her great riv.al, Klir.aheth of Kngl.and, who sent the sweet 
singer pri'sarts towards the close of his life. 

ROOD» the Holy Cross, whether bo-Tiing (crucifix) or 
not bearing the crucified Jesus. The word is simply tho 
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Old F.nslish reel (or rcifc'), wliich eren in vciy e.nrly times but in a horizontal instead of an inclined position, tho term 
in one <'f its sii;nirie:itions meant a ^allows, whelher of is applied instead of \alley. A fuither distinction 

Ciiu’ifoiin or other shape, in tho same way that poets still is that letweeii roofs with diippinp; oaves, and those in 
use the wold tice.” iSce the beautiful familiar h\ mil by which the water is collected in {^utters. In tho foimer 
Dcau Milinaii — case the roof projects seveial inches, or even feet, beyond 

, . , , . M tbe walls, and the w'atcr lunniii'r from the roof either drops 

omn upon 1 1 acems c itc priound or is collected in trou:;h.s fixedMiuIcr 

Rod meant many thiiiirs ; nmoiii: tliem a pole, a staff, a the margin of the eaves, and condiictod by them to deseend- 
cross, a me.Kiiie. vJte. Hit* la^t ‘'i':iiilieatii'n lias, in fact, in^ jiipes. In putter roofs the limbeis do not extend to 

both foims of the waud in use. Ihm i \aiils) and Rt>on the outside of the walls; ihe.se latter helnp canied up as 

(40 si]iuie roilNl; tin- iliileient spelling scr\inp to dis- parapets, of a reduced tliiekness, to such a height ns to 

tinpui^h tho two mea-iiies. Conceal tlio roof cither wholly or partially, 'fhe putters, 

The Jh)K Ih'ud w-i> 1 iiely seen ill Rfimaii Catholic which may be troiij^hs of wood covered with lead or other 

rhuul.c'' in it>; pi ipi fciin. n{MlI^ alwa^^ briiiij a erueitix. metal, aie laid at tin* bottom of the slopes, just within tho 

It IS fiLspieiitly found elated uver tho entiance to the parapets, and have a pentle inclination (usually iihent an 

clioii oi eliaiUf.1, aiul is then often of colossal sue, foiminp incli in 10 feet), so that the water uins fieely towaids tho 

an iinpis.ii '4 1 . .ituie in the iliuuli. stack-pipei?, which cany it down the face of the bnihiinp. 

/>>// ]'< tht name of tlie ir.dleiT crossinp fiom side The doprec of slope piven to the incliinal faces of a loof 


to side of the cliiiieli, iiniiiediitt ly abu\i' tlic chancel 
Sl’m on. As tlie IIoI_\ Rood wa^ siipp^atal h) it, it le- 
eei\<d its 11 line fi<-m tli.it olhee. It was also Munt time> 
calleil the /'I//, for like iiason. Orpans aie olieii 

plaofd m tlie loud lolt in old ( Inn i lies, ns hiinp then U'-c- 
flil hi'lh for cl:*'ir and iia\e. Otten, when theie was no 
rood I'lft. \ b' am, (allt'd llio rmui was thiuwn aciosv, 

tlic clmnli. It was a faioiiiite bin :al-plaoe, under the 
shadow ui ll e JIo]\ IJo nl. i'iiii' (. hanoei ■ — 

“ lie 1 eth in irr i\( uTi<ler tlie lo-ile be.im ” 

ROOD, a n - of ai( i. bai / thi- foiutli pait of an 
acre, and a ut .. ■ , !'• .^qi ie lo.is — liiat is, IJIO squaie 
vard". 

ROOF, tioav. i:Ppof a h. e.i'e or Ollier huildiuir. The 
nil". .11 .ts II . 't 'xhiidcd -r, I mill .ices t}ic<\teinil 
CO. or i;p !t'-’l .ii;d tl e fi mi' w ik by wlmli il is suppuiled ; 
but IS a ti'iu eaipmtiy, il 1% l.mit' d to the caicassioof 
or flan "ii:. 

In nr 1. 1 In <1 vti in a h'a.hdiip in wliicli tho sp.ace to ho 
pp.iiip-i d 'V ;^rei!ii than ‘an ho (.‘aued by ‘‘inplc Idocks of 
stone exteU''.'^," fioin i i.r j.uint <f snf*p(/it to aiiolber. it is 
nccrs''ij_\ to i la- i<.<jjna-' to tlie pni.oijdu of tl.e 

arcb. as in ^ and th mos (d sj.,i,i or biuk, (r to fuim 
a fi.imewn’u- of t.’n''cr to -njipoit tlio co\eiinp. Roofs 
foriiid ff ■ li\'l jiliiii', w hn !i aie exlin‘-»\‘ 1 \ U'-rd m 
lAsti 1 o. n ll- tr,' ■*, in ii it a-laptiil loi oin i.nr.i i h.iiate ; 
.i..‘i i - _h n.i ia.i il jd iiie I iiiK ' Up tlie n-of to loo puat 
a ll' 

71 * ') fj'/ f a -I', j'l* Puf is that ft>i!ii'<l <>l two 

ir.":.' ll ] * !-' 1 - ' *'■ the iwu oppi'si;i.* Wilis tli it 

aj'pi - 1 ' II' I'-'t-'ui 'till i;vl II *‘<'liii^' ov< r tliiaM t"' 

‘jf t i e f I ‘i. I . i' t i !' 1 III 1 j I his i"of i** call* d a 

'Ifth't . J !‘ iji.' ' f ’ll . I .1 pi I' es nic iped, d.'po'* d 
.is 'L V. hail t.il 1 ' la I I’lif the hip" oi 

ill’’* ; 1 . 1;* - fi I '* m] tl.i ’ji* t. la' of th" sub's nml ‘'lids. 
SoM'.'t.i.t" til' .1 I iiii'd I - Ml r.ijt n 1 mned npw.inls ^ 
till o.it;, 1 ,i li,« nud 1 ^ ( ■ei.p!..!i d Ic. a lionz‘mt:il ' 
jihii.i . ‘s , !i t i.if i- ci’l'il a /* M or» nr mt roof, and 

111 i_\ h . 1 * two tiu-* 'If loiir Mil.'.id fir‘s. A Mimlar 

.sa\ ill j: of 1 ' _Il a fii'i'i'i.li} ohf >;ii* 1 li_\ m*- ir.s of .i lord 
in wh:*!. ‘..'h -I'-j .i j f a i,>i, (d two phuif" of dif- 
fcrei.t '!'.^l'‘^ ‘f In.rit ihii form, w hlrli js d'-no- 
iiiio.iJrd fraij ]’- IriMiitoi a V/zz/^or*/ i<M^f, allords mrire 
fipaoe f‘ r ti Tn m.ilioii of b* •Jio'.iiris m tJic ro<jf than lb*? 
fci/nplr r foj .1.". 

^ur!l ai*' th‘* prifnlpd foimi>. r,f ne-f usrj in co^e^i^lp 
^iinplf* K'zt in;.']:' ir bmldm;''*. hut tiny rr'Zjuiic many modi- 
ficatjor.s f<> .suit inrpnl.irjties of ‘^1 fir combmatlon.s of 
rrctnutjijlar fr/rrus. 'Ibip, m the juiictiriii ofdifTeifnt rords 
or t'OrtiziUs (d lorjfitjp at rjpbt arr.'h s willi eaz-li ofluT, tben* 
arr n.'hnrd lines f*r w Idcli at the jntn tioii of t«ri 

T hi' es form lirdh/ws th#; I'evcrs^* of liip'*. Win n two fares 
t' a ro'd join, .so a.s to form an angle hirnilar to a \ alley, 


varies accordinp to tbc covciinp maten.il einploxed, .ns well 
as to tbc climate. The aiieient Cireeiaii temples li.id very 
low-pitched roofs, \aiyinp funn about 1- dipuv.s to about 
16 deproc.s, the lieipbt beinp from one-nintli to oiie-sevenlli 
of the sp.an. In Roman bnildinp.s the inclination is some- 
what pie.iter, beiiii; iisn.illy 23 depiees oi 21 depu-es, or 
from one-fiflh to two-niiitlis of the span. 77ie peneial in- 
I tioduction of tlio pointed for Ihdide) st\le td aielnteetiiio 
I I(‘l to the ii'^e ‘d \ny hiph pitched roids, a \ory ci-iiimon 
1 piopoitiuu heinp that in which the lenplh id the r.ifteis is 
! the same as the .span, so that tiny foim an e‘|nil.ileral 
I Iriauj^le. In compiuitivcly m'zdcni domestic au liUis'tuio 
m this countri. It has been considered desii.ible for tlio 
h npth of the lafteis to be tliiee-foiii tlis tliat ‘d the sjtan, 
and an angle of do deprees is still consideied by some to 
be tin? best pilch wlien phiin tiles arc used. 

In dcsciibing the tiinber-woik of an oi dinary pad, cneli 
of the planes of winch it i.s compo.H'J nia\ he coipideied 
to be hounded by .a fiMiiie, the paits of which line tho 
penci.al n-ame of /zf/za/emraz/ pirns, 7 liose whiidi join tho 
wall are the irnll-phtti a ; that .at tlie nieetinp (d Iw'o hires, 
jiai.iil*’! to th»^ wall-plates, i.s tlie rtflf/e-pIrLC ; and the iii- 
i lined b.ais exteinlinp fimn the wall-plate.s to the liilpe- 
piece mo rr?/7foy, tliose wliieh form the s.ilient anples in 
liipped loofs beinp distinpnislied as ftip-rnj^i'ys, 7 lie siip- 
poil U' Cessary for tlie rxiein.il eo\ennp is ppen hyasi-iua 
of i.afteis or lur lined bais, extendinp fnnii the w.albplato 
to the lidpe-pieri*. and plueisl par.dlel ami ripiidislant. 
Ill a hipped roof the rafters near the c-iids, beinp p.iiallel 
with the rzther.s, aie neee.‘'Sariiy diiiimislied in h-iipth, ex- 
t‘ mliop fiom tho walNplato to the liip-i.iflfT iiatead of tho 
I idpe-picce. All .such pieces, heinp shorter than tlie It'OcMh 
1)1 iwi'* n the wall-pl.ate and the ridpe piece, aio e.alled puL- 
rn/ftrs. Adilitional Mi|)j»ort is Mipplicd by hoiizoiital 
li.el mpnlar barn calh*d purlins, phieod nmler the rafters in 
.''luh a miniii'r a.s to divide their lenplh intz) two or iiioif! 
r‘|nal p.iils, tho end.s Z)f the ])nrlins hiaiip riX‘‘<l to the •‘ides 
of the hoideriiip frame. The purlins aie siipj^orled by ii 
.S‘rie8 of bars calleil jirinripnls^ placed cijuidistant fiom 
! e.uh other and paiallel with the raft ei.s, but with tinir 
uj)per fare in the .same plane as the lower faz'c* of the p ir- 
! bus. Where principals are used, tl.eir lower tiid.s aio 
; iiioitised into the ends of tho tie-litani, \sh\v\\ slielehe.s 
I aeios.s the bnihiinp and rc'^^ts upon tin; wallyilates. 77io 
! trianpular frame formed by the two piincipals .and a tic- 
! beam, with any bars it may coinpri.se for additional slicnplli, 
I is called a tnisa^ and sucli frames bciiip placed at regular 
I iritnvals, tlio timber-woik bz*twccn any two of them is 
I called a hay o/roojfnf/. 7 be lowzT cxtrcinltii*# of tlio 
coiiiiimii raflerh, being elevateil by tliiri arrangement nbovo 
the wall-platcH, arc supported by pole-platetj or pipce.s of 
limber paralhd to the wall-plate^, renting on the ends of 
the tie-bearns. Tbc nupizorling framework altogether Ls 
called a vurcfisi-rooj*. 
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In a roof consistin;; simply of luo inclined planes abut- 
ting on the walls, it is evident that the weij'lit of the raflcrs, 
HS well as that of the coverinj; sustained by tliein, will have 
u t<Mideney to thrust out the walls. This tendency ordinary 
walls have not the streiii^tli to lesist; and theicfoie it be- 
comes necessary to add a liorizonlal tle-btnm^ which, by 
recei^nf' the outward tliriist of the rafters, relieves the 
walls of lateial strain. As tho niateiials aic not peifectly 
ri^jid, it becomes necessary, when the timbers are of con- 
sidi'rahle Iciif^th, to pro\i(le means for counteracting their 
temleiiey to sinhint]; or and this is ellectcd by addin;» 

a vcitical bar calh'd the kiufj~pnsi^ liy which the eentre of 
tlie tie-beam may be sn‘ipond<‘d fiom the cjown of Ibo roof. 
Sonietiim's the kin^-pnst is dispensed with, and its office 
perfoimed by two similar posts, called rpteen-posts^ at equal 
distauei'.s fruin the centre of the tiuss. In order to keep 
these in their li^ht position, a sliort liuiizontal beam, called 
a collar-befim, is inserted between their upper extremities, 
and another, termed a atraining-sill^ between their lower 
cikN. Cmthion-rafttra arc pieces occasionally added, in 
l.iri^e roofs, to strerigtlien llie priin’ipals. In curb roofs 
tin* uppi'r ro\^s of lafters aic called cnrh-rnfitr»^ and the 
hoii/onliil bars that leeeive the upper ends of the lower 
rafteis and the feet of the curb-rafters, are known as 
curb -plates, 

\\’roii;,dit-iron straps of various forms are very useful, 
when judiejoiisly applied, in sticn/;thtMiin;^ the joints of a 
roof, 'fie* beams are often suspended to the trnssinp;-posts 
l)y means of straps, so arran^a-d as to allow tlio beam to 
be keyed Up to its true position in ease of the roof sink- 
ini;. When this is not the ease, the ties .arc sometimes 
diawn up into a slightly convex or r.imbcred form, to 
meet the same eontini;cncy. Height may he gained inside 
n bmlding by so disposing the timbois that the want of a 
Continuous tie-boam may be compensated for by an ii on 
stra]) to unite the ties to the bottom of the king-post. In 
looling a cliuicli with a na\e and side aUlcs, the continuity 
of the tic-heams may be dispensed with, intermediate sup- 
poit being obtained from columns. Many of the high- 
pltehed roofs of old (iothic cliurclics and balks are very 
ingeniously contrived, but they often throw great pressure 
on the walls, owing to the absoiico or elevated position of 
the ties, thereby rendering very solid walla and buttresses 
neiessary. 

Thatch is a wann covering for roof.s, but harbours 
\crmiii. Tiles admit heat and moisture more than good 
slates. Tan-tiles, having no lioles for nailing through, are 
simply hung, by leilges, upon laths nailed to the rafters, 
riain tiles, laid in mortar, and overlapping, make a very 
good though a \ery hea\y covering. Slates form the most 
usual coveiiiig in modern houses, and are laid in various 
ways. Ill some districts lamiinr of stone arc used in lieu 
of blnt*-.s or tiles. Shingles, which are like slates, hut made 
of wood, aie usually laid on boarding, in a similar manner 
to c<.mmon slates. iSheet metal is useful for cuned or 
flat loofs. Lead is the mo.st common mateiial for such 
]nirposes, though copper, iwm, tinned iron, ami zinc are 
also used. Lend lerraees or flats are commonly laid on 
boarding or plaster. Various kinds of cement have also 
bi'eu used a.s coverings for roofs. The roof of Milan 
catliedral is entirely of wliite mniblc, find forms, in coiisc- 
qiience, a promenade of gicat beauty. It is crowded, 
moreover, witli buiidrcds of statues. 

ROOK (Con*u$ /rugiUgut) is a well-known British 
species of the Ciiow family (Corvidic). This .species 
bleeds in temperate Kuropc, resorting to the sonthem 
countries only in winter. It is a winter visitor to Nurlli- 
western A.sin and Kgypt. I.iko the raven and many 
other crows, the plumage is black, but with a rich gloss of 
pui]>Iennd green; from the carrion-crow it is distingnished 
readily by having the base of the featliers gray instead of 
white. Tied and pure white varieties of this bird are 


occasionally to be met witli. The rnalf is from 18 to 21 
ill' lies in length, tlie female iatli«M smaller. A peculiarity 
of the rook is, that the featheis at llie base of the bifl 
and on the throat, which are present in the young birds, 
disappear .after the iiist winter, and have a longh naked 
skin. This peculiaiity W'as foimerly con^utered to bo 
due to this bird’s habit of thrusting its hill (kep into tlio 
ground in seareh of food ; but a similar n^wlt does not 
follow with biidsof feimilar liabits, and even win n tin* bald- 
ness of ground prevents it from digging tin; fare remains 
b.aro, so that it is probably a sjieeitic character rd llio 
rook. The rrjok dilTcrs from the can ion-crow and 
in its gregaiions and sr>tial habits. It seems to pn fn to 
build its nest in the immediate \i(inity of llie abodes of 
men;* .and even in the heaitof London one or two ]iairs 
have frequently bmlt their nests in a single elm tree at the 
corner of Wood Street and Cheap'^ide, .and a laige 
rookeiy btUl e.xists m Giay's Inn Ciaiden. Ihc iitsts, of 
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which seven or eight aio often soeti on the sane tree, nro 
composed of twigs and lined with gia^^s .md hm>Is, the 
same iiest sents for scveml Like the rawn. it 

breeds early in the year, commencing to repair tlie nest, if 
ail old one, in T'chruaiy or eail\ in Maich. 'The r.o^t cini- 
tains four or Tno pale girenish igg*'. blotched with dark 
greeni.sh-hrowii. 'Ihe male is most attentive to the female 
while she is sitting, and feeds her a.s.siduou'^ly. The it>(nl 
of the rook consists prmeipally of wituis. snails, slugs, .and 
the laixa; of insects, in .siarch of winch the\ fiequent 
nie.adows, jiastuic.s, and ploughed fields, 'Ihe rook is, 
however, in Imd odour with the f.aimer in spite of the 
nuinlMT of noxious insects which it destrov.s, for U un- 
doubtedly la>s his coin umlcr contribution, and devours 
also eggs ami young birds, not excepting poultry. Wal- 
! nuts form also a fsivouiite food; and tlosli. either or 
I carrion, is devoured. Near the coast it is s.fd to ri'b the 
! iishermen's nets of sand-eels ami other small fish, ami to 
' ha%e a liking for mussels, the sliells of which it hie.aks by 
I taking them to a height .and dropping them ou stones. 
In capti\ity the rook exhibits the same amusing tpi.iliiies 
ns the ra\cn, except that its jKiwers of imitation aie more 
limited. 

ROOT is that part of a plant which is .sent dowriw.irds 
into tlio e.oitli, at the .same time that the stem is .sent up- 
wards into the air. K\ery pait of the plmt which exists 
under ground is not root, as huge ]>ortions of the .sK*m 
itself may remain umlcr the surf.u e of tlie e.irth ; and Large 
buds, callod bulbs, also exist under ground. 1 hesc parts 
have been often coufeumled with the loot. The creeping 
root, and some foims of the tubeious .and bulbous roots of 
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elder botanical ^vriters, are only so many different forms of 
the ‘‘ti’iii. iScv Stem, 

TJk* root is distinj;uii.liod by certain structural pccii- 
liaritic^, by which it may be easily known from the stem. 
(1) Its ramitications are irregular, not ha\in^ the sym- 
metiical b'nii of branches, nor are they developed like 
branches from buds. (2) Roots generally jnudiice no 
leaf-buds, Wlieii they do appear, whicli occasionally 
occurs, they are called adventitious hnds. (:1) Roots never 
liave lea\es, scales, (t other appendages developed np(>n 
their MU face. (1) The cuticle of loots is never found to 
possess stoinates, which aie frequently vciy numerous on 
viu-ious puts of the stem. 

'1 he Muallei dui^ions of are called which 

rouM^t ('f a little buiidlu of diut'^ or spiial \essels, siir- 
lounded hy woody fihivs, lying in a mass of cellular tissue. 
At the ape\ of the fibiil the cellular tissue is loose and 
devoid of iiiilele, fioin which cause it absorbs more rapidly 
the iluiJ hy uhith it is suiToimdcd than the other parts of 
the riKit. 

'Ihe intoimal stnietnre of the root rosimhles that of the 
stem, but in dicotyledons the units do not possess a central 
}'ith, and the l»ast and wood poitloiis alteinate with one 
anothei. '1 lie (‘I'llular ti*'suc of man} routs is eseecdingh 
abundant, aiul on this account they aie used as aiticb-s of 
diet. 1 In ir niiluti\ c piojicrty depdals (in the s leeliariin* 
and other seCaelioiLs which aie depi^vitnl in the ceiK of the 
cellular tu^ue. .Mariv of tin “C luoliii, h} attention to their 
cuJtiue, ina} he iin^^as^d in ‘‘i^:c: aiul the giowth of 
esculent louts «> an ('iject of iiiipoitalfce in the kitchen- 
garden. 

Ru(i> .lie ( d'ed I'inuin?, iiV pn'cnniftL acc(ird- 

ing ti' ll r dll! it.'-n. lam a loot peTuhes aftii its fiist 
yeirs hdiigt m-l rnwiriog U is annual; if after the 
seC'T.d }iaT> h t!-a v nml iir>t }(mi of tlowiiiug, it is 
biei.iaal. If a Uet enduus fui iiia.i} je.irs, although its 
Lcil.ig'* n a} ]ii'ii-h (\i ly }. ar, it is ]hi> um il. 

. at the ah^i'ilent eevveb are to the animal, the loots 
are to the j.iini. aad a dilUienee la tween jdmts and 
aiiiiivds Im' hi 1 n [a inted out as d* peiident on the lelative 
.‘•ItiiaiiJii of Ho r ( igans of ah'-oiptioii. 'Ihe animal tiernes 
its iratrliiu-iit, hy means <d it' a!»-uri cuts, fioin an ir.lcrnal 
ifsent'ir. llie stnnaih wldie tli-- pl.iut deij\es its niitii- 

TTit lit fro.ri am xli I ija! rc'-n M-Ir. the i uiii. 'J hr loot-hiiis 
are ti.e ai i_o nt'. m tie ab'uiption of iiuliitien'* 

matter fi iin the -.jil. 

It IS ])}■ I'luird <t ti * rots that a plant maintair.': its 
]r, til. turii; 0,(1 if f..r the iiu sea^- ng uonii'li- 
im nt ' f t! • yda.t.iu 1 ij(. u u'* «(f the alMoh.iig is 

ir.pdi-.i, it ' 1,0 !( ", lo.ei.'-'a:} ih.it. f"i tl »* f-ui y»o'»* of 
Uku;/ . ' :i / j*', -ti’j] dert nr.d him. an exldiddi (,f its 

I wldiT't'' '1 “ll' 1 tala* ].] lee. JIoieisiKjt iinfiefjTirntly ailoid 

II gioi hi-'T i' a tl e Ueti riioii itioii of l'‘ nera. "ll.e dis- 

lii'etivf •! (■ I 1 . 1 -tii.s of m my are i'opoitant and will 
marked, lor d roTld the uoS hf gras-o-s aie iibr(-ns; 
le I i’l the form of tl e tihres. 

In "dd* d, ' rd m t!,ed,'i.;i pri'-. tie hhiesiini into 
tufts, (iird- ’ ll i'll, yhint'd ji, ill', -and} ].! lees slj,,\v a 
tender^} to !e .’/o-e .iij I hn!^'i>us loot''. In rtdge, tl.c 
fihr* s ^l‘'^ ago ! /'ts .iijd r.odul- s aeconlii.g to '•itn ition. 
In the ( 'U'l’Fl. the ] Tile fO le I dly fusifoim, 

ns In li • r.i : '.u » anoi. jMi -mp, i^c. Iii yd miums tie- 
roots 'i,-' ao.j and '•pi* ! ling. 

ROOT, in u i: * , is tl e jj .me gi\i*ri to tl at lude of .my 
givcti ^hoid w:dch f irnis the h('s-:ir>l»* f f th' (hold when 
It is in ill fi.od iii.’dit .1 or lool po-iti-.u. 'll:e \anoiis 
iicdi.s of a e! < rd are .'(.'w ly lefi-ndl to Ihcir ili't.ance from 
t.h- roW, ri: 1 tl.e y od « rhu t of a merr^slon of (l.ouls, 
wi gr* ally 'I'le to the » ,xsy pridr* ^sion of the .^ipiiate 
] i.t « i] r.'ore fdiu'l d upon a good lelatioii iinong 
t/e ^ aie -i-.e lu'/s, a!:-j this wither the rofds appe.ir or 
..ot. 1 jf soiiu times 1 append a dead is u.sed with- . 


out its root belnff sounded, and this is invariably the cnao 
in iiuei.sions of llio chord of the Ninth, and in some other 
similar cases where llic root would make unallowable dis- 
j cord with the upper parts. 

I A large school of hannonists regard the roots of chords 
I as iM'ing fix(‘d hy natural law, each chord being (accojdiug 
, to them) exclusi\ely composed of harmonics of its root. 
Tliero is much to bo said for this view' in so far as it brings 
all hannony under a general law, siinplif}ing and arranging 
, an otheiwiso very incoherent mass of facts ; but it can 
I scarcely bear Iho test of severe analytii! di.scussion, and 
, should be regarded, nut as a scientific, hut as a piactical 
I classification. See Haumoxy. 

ROOT, in algebra and nrithmctic, is tli.at quantity 
: whicli when laised to a given power will pioduce a gi\en 
I quantity. Thus .e is the squaie loot of x- (x square), hn- 
causc when raised to the second power or square it pro- 
I duces x^; so alf>o the sqii.are root of ax-j-x- is 

I (?+x, becausi' the latter when lai.sed to the square power 
I produces the first-named quantity. So aKo in aritlnm tic, 
o is the centre root of 125, bceaiiso 5'* (the eiihc of .'>) = 
125. Raising a root to any desiicd ju.wer is ('alleil 1\- 
voLiJ'iiox; extracting the root of any gixeii quantity is 
called Kvoll’tiox. See those ai tides. 

ROOT, in language, is the tenn applied to that part of 
a word xvhieh cannot he reduced to a simpler or more 
original foim. Ro()ts arc predienttre (coric.'ijioniling to 
notional words, i.e., wuids cxpiessing qualities or acts) and 
denwmtraticc (corre.spondiiig to relational woid.s, i.c., 
words expressing time and space ulation.s). 

The root is the signiticative part of the w'ord : thus, 
fioin adding the sullix (Ar, which donote.s an iiistin- 
ment or agent, we get the spinning in.sect ; fiom 

bear and the passive siillix n or ni we get bniru^ om' wlio 
has been born. Suffixes were once indepeiuh nl wuids 
themselves. 

The root must not be confused with tlic $tem of a woid, 
for this is itself usually a modification of the root . thin 
love is the stem of the \erb “ to loae,” entering into all its 
modifications, so that lovc-d, the ymst tens<\ i.s inailo hy 
adding d, the suflix expiessing past time, to the stem ; tlie 
io(;t of the word, hoxvevcr, is lov (or rather lii/\ in its 
oiiginal Old English form). 

'J he study of roots i>> liierefore a most important .and 
inten sting bianeh of the study of language. »Sce the 
article Auvax Routs, for instance, and al.so the article 
Laxoiaoe. 

ROOT AND BRANCH BILL is tlie name popu- 
lariy given to the Act of Kill, by whieli the Long Parlia- 
nu nt excluded tho bishrips from tlie House of Lords and 
emb-ivoured to loot out episcopacy all(igelher, a rl■^ult dm* 
to llie follies and crimes of Laud and tlio High (’om- 
misNioii Court, which had engendeicd a violent liatu d of 
( pi-'Copacy tlinaighout the land.^ 

ROPE and ROPE-MAKING. A rope is a com- 
bination of fibres of hemp, or other material, so aiinnyd 
as to form a flexible and tenacious cord or b.ind, letaining, 
as far ns pos-^ible, their collectlvf; strength. The naiiu* 
if.pc is generally confined U) the larger descrijitioii of 
(i.idngo, Rucli as exceed an inch in circumference, IliuULdi 
the principles of formation are much tlic .same for cord.igo 
of ever} size. 

In lopc-making the first proee.ss eonsiMt.s in twisting tho 
hemp into thick tliread.s, called rope-yarn.s. This process, 
wl.ich resembles ordinary spinning, is performeil with 
\arious kinds of machinery. 'Iho common modo of 
spinning rop(‘-yarn.s by hand i.s performed in the rope- 
ground or rope-walk, an inclosed slip of level groiirid 
soim times (100 fed oi more in length. At one end of 
this ground a Hjiiiming wheel i.s set up, which give.s motion 
by a band to .several small rollers or wliirl.s. Each wliiil 
has a small Inx/k formed on tho end of its axis no.\t the 
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walk. Kacli of tlie spinners is provided witli a bundle of 
dressed hemp laid round his waist, with the or double 
in fiont, and the ends passing each other at his ba<;k, from 
which he draws out a sufficient number of fibres to form a 
rope-yarn of the required size; and, after slightly twisting 
them together with his fingers, he attaches them to the 
hodt of a ^'hirl. The whirl being now set in motion by 
turning the wheel, the slodn is twisted into a lopc-yain, 
the spinner walking backwards down the rope-walk, sup- 
porting the yarn with one hand, which is protected by a 
>\et!ed piece of coarse cloth or flannel, whih* with tho 
other he regulates the quantity of fibres drawn from tho 
bundle of hemp by the levolution of the yarn. The de- 
gree of Iwi.st depemK on the velocity with which the whetd 
is tinned, combined with the retrograde pace of the spinner. 
When the spinner has traversed the whole length of the 
rope-walk (or sooner, if the yarns are not required to he so 
Jong), he calls out, and another spinner det.'iches the yarn 
from the w bill, and gives it to a person who carries it aside 
to a ktI, while the second spinner attaches hia own hemp 
to the whiil hook. The hemp, being dry and elastic, would 
inslniitly untwist if the yarn were now set at liberty. The 
first spinner therefore keeps fast hold of it all tho while 
that the ler ler winds it up, walking slowly up the walk, so 
as to keep tho }aru equally light all the w’ay. When it is 
all wonml up the spinner holds it until another is ready 
follow it on the reel. Suinetiines, instead of being wound 
nil a leel as they are made, the yarns are laid together in 
large luniks attached to posts at the side of the walk until 
abcut ‘too aie collected together, when they aie coiled up 
in a haul, or skein, in wliieli state they are ready for 
Inning. 

'I'ho next jiroeess is warping the yams, or stretching 
tin in to a gi\on length, in order that they may, when 
formed into a strand, bear the strain equally. When the 
ii>pe is to be tarred that operation is usually pei formed 
np(-n th(‘ yams immediately after llieir being warped, as 
llio ajiplieniion of tar to the yarns previous to their corn- 
bin ition is neeess.iiy to the complete penetration of the 
wliuli- substance of the rope. '1 he ino^t common method 
of tailing the yarns is to draw them in hauls or skeins 
tliioiigh tin* lar-kettlo by a capstan; but sometimes the 
yams aie passed singly thromgli the tar, being wound olF 
niu* reel on to anotlier, and the Miperfluoiis tar being taken 
* T by parsing the yam through a hole surrounded with 
spongy o.iknm. 

The tarring lopea soinewliat impairs tlieir stieiigth, 
I'lit lenders them imne dm able. Manila hemp, which 
withstands the influence of water much better than oi- 
dinaiy hemp, is now extensively used for heavy coidnge, 
and tailing is not practised so much as fonnerly. 

Itopcs arc alM» made by iriaehiiiery. Tho essentia] 
fcatiiio of this plan consists in having yarns, .strands, and 
lopes wound upon bobbins or drums in each suecessixe 
stage, the inateiial being*irnwn direct from the reel, to he 
twisfed ami immediately w'oinul lip again. iJy this me.iiis 
lojicH can bo made of almost any length. 

In making laigo cordage, from fifteen to twenty yams 
are formed into a strand, and three or inoie such stiand> 
me afterwards combined into a rope. The twi^t of the 
stiand is in an opposite direction to that of tho yarns. In 
<‘]iiMng or laying tho ropo three strands are stretclu d at 
length along the walk, and attached at one end to ‘separate 
but contiguous hooks, and at tho other to a single hook ; 
.and they are twisted together by turning the single hook 
in a direction contrary to that of tho other three, a jiieoe of 
wood called a top, in tho form of a truncated cone, bring 
jdaced iudween tho .‘^trand.s, and kept during the whole 
operation gently foreeil into the angle formed by the 
strands, where they are united by the closing or twisting 
of the rope. As the rope shortens in closing one end only 
of the apparatu.s is fixed, the other being on a movable 


sledge, whoso motion up the rope-walk is capable of re- 
gulation by suitable tackle attached to it, or by loading it 
■with weights, Tho top al.'^o is mounted on a sledge for 
closing large cordage, and its rate of motion may be re- 
tarded, in Older to give gn-ater fiirnness to the twist of the 
rope. Ropes formed in this naiiner are said to be sbroud- 
laid or hawser-laid. 

The largest roj»L*s and eahlos, said to be eable-laiJ, are 
formed by the combination of smaller rope^ iwisteil louud 
their common axis, just as shroud -laid lopes an* compr/'-cd 
of .strands tw’isteJ round their common axis. As cable- 
laid ropes are harder and more compact that others, this 
mode of formation is adopted for ropes to be exp^'^ed to 
till' action of w'ater, even ihougli then tbielvness may nor 
be very great. 

Ropes fonned by pkiitlng instead of twisting aie muli' 
use of for some purpo^^es in which pliability is i sjjeci illy 
needed, they being more supple and less lialilu to en- 
tanglement than those of the ordinary make. .Such lupi > 
are pieferred for .sash-liiics, eloik-hms. J^c.. and generally 
where tlie lope has to pass ovir pulleys of ''in ill diimeter. 

Flat ropev., \\ Inch ^re much used for mniing pmposes. 
are either formed of two or mole small ropes placed side 
by hide, and united by sewing, lapping, or mleil.K iiig with 
thread or smaller ro)>e*!, (,r of a number of strands tif 
fehrond-laiil lepe similaily united. In c irbtT cast- it js 
neces.saiy that the conqMinent ropes or sliands he allei- 
natcly of a right-hand and left-luiid Iwi-l, that the upo 
may remain in a qiiic'-eent st.ate. 

Many experiim^nts weie made by Re.iiimin, Know Vs, 
and otheis to test tin* loss of strengtli by Iheonlin iry twi-t 
gixen to rope*:. Duliamel prepaied the following staleimiit, 
to show the (■ompaiativi‘ stiength of k jics formed of the 
same hemp and the ^aine weiglit jkt fitlmin. hut twisted 
K '•peetively to two-lliiriN, thre(‘-fourths, and iour-fiftlib of 
the length of (heir component yams. — 

Deirree of Twist Wer.;ht liorne in tw > Experiments. 

'I’wo-thirJs, ... lops Ihs. ... li.io Ihv. 

d hiee-f<Mirlhs, ,,, ISOO ... * 

JViu-lifths. ... Gju.) “ ... 7.'1‘*7 “ 

'Jlie lesnlt of tliO'-e expniiiunts 1. d IHdiav <1 in liy the 
pnctieahdnv of making rujies without any Iwisi. li e yams 
lieing wMpped lonnd to keep tin m toget lu i J'ijes-'hid 
gie.il stnngth hnt xerv little ilm.abdiLy. In sl.i' nd i>i 
hawscr-laul rojiCs llie usual lednctionof b-nuMh by twistmg 
is one-tbird ; but eahlf-l.a’d inpes are fniti ( r .sliortened. 
that fathoms of y.uii are nquiud to m ike TJo fathi ms 
of cable. 

.’StM-ial nther kinds of vejet ible fibi*‘ Jmx.- Ikcu m.ule 
use of in the mamif.ietnro nf loiiI.UV. and "«-!ne gn .itly ex- 
ceed hemp in .strength. 'I In* tihies of the aloe, long wo<»l, 
hemp mixed with tlinads of eaoiitehone. things of ox- 
hide, and .scxeial other .suhsl.mees, liaxe hei-n employed; 
hut none aie f(*und to combine so many aih.mt igt's .as 
hemp. 

Ropes foi mod of iion wire aie found to rn. er a <:ii \t 
saving of ex]>onso fioin theii dmabdily .ind supu'o r light- 
ness. Itopes of twisted non wiie were jiist usid in i:,,‘ 
siher mines of the liar'. Mount.ims in 1>.»1 ; thiv weie 
nearly equal In stiength to solid iron bars of e.jn.il tLnk- 
nos^, .ami oiju.al to hempen ropes of foni tinus tlmr wr n t. 
Wile lopts aie now made in Kiii;l.ind undor lu.ir.y pit* iit". 
They are foimod in \iiions ways, acooiding to li.- i in- 
tended use. Tor .standing ngiring straight uiitwistcd w.i-s 
.aie employed, bound lonml with cloth oi sm.ili hemp- ii 
(‘('idage satmatod with a solution of e.ioi.teh 'ue. i"] 1 litnin, 
or otliei* piesenalixo fuan iiist. I'l it loji.sniiy nk(W 'O 
be made of sti.iii;hl w'lies. mteiwoNMi <r wiipprd with 
hempen xuin, ov .sewed bet ween eiin is. vXi*. 1 he lwi''ting 
.should nc; hosohaid.as in hempen eoid.i^e; and all the 
wires inu.st be piotected by .an anti-cun o*'ne comjiosition, 
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or bv coatiiii; ^^Itb tin, zinc, &c. It is sometimes the 
])iactice to twist wires nniiui a core, either of wire, heiii]) 
cord, spun yarn, or other mnteiial, to form a slraml; niul 
to lay such strands round a simil.ir coie when there are 
moie than three strands in a rojie. 

Steel wire ropes are now inanufaetured in lar^e quantities. 
Tliey can he made as llexihle as the best hemp, are. as will 
ho seen from the annexed table, tliri’e tunes as stium:, and 
by n sing steel about two-thiid>of the l\n*inei weight of the 
cable is got rid of. 
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piihli'^hed at Wriiee hi l') 40 . ho is tallid tlie s^dudar of 
.^dnan Willaeit, vnn >trn capjn Ua at St. M.arks, Venire, 
but a Xithi'i 1 11 lb 1 by l.itli, like s(» many (.f the best 
imi^irniis of lie lime. His first kiojwn woik is a set of 
madrieais. l>ubii>hcd ml.M'J; and he wiote largely from 
th's time onv. aid. Aftei haling Ixen 5ueccssi\eh mnuMm 
fit cnppiUu t-j tl e I Hike of Ihirar.a. tlie lepublie of Venice, 
where h* was the s-a^cessor of W illaeit, and the Duke of 
Panna, he d.ed at the crmit of the last-uained pi nice m l.'iO.i. 

ROR'QUAL or FIN-WHALE (IhilienopteiiO is a 
penub (f (‘i 1 \( I A, ditleiiiig fr<un the whalebone oi tiue 
WiiALK" (IjaliiMia') in theii irioie elongated body, .<*inallcr 
bead and mouili. sliorter haban plates, small and nnirow 
flipper*', and (‘'j-efiilly by tJ.e pn^eiieo of a dor.**.!! fin 
.situat':d behind tin middle of the b.irk. The loiqiial'i .are 
not much cou,:ht afi*M' by thos' en'.rnLred in the whale 
fisheries, dlieir halefu of little ns*-, and they }ield very 
little hluhbir in coinpariMUi with the tlieenland ^^h.ale 
(^Bahhun * tu!*'). The ror(|nais A.arv ton''ider.abIy in 

size. Some rf-a- liinj a length of luo fict. .and otlars being 
only alj'-Ut bet long. 'I hey are migratory, and are 
found ill in-jst (cean*'. a few occuriing on ]lijtj''h roa.sis. 
ITihkf. tb*' CijeudaijJ whale, they all fe* d on fmh, the 
northern form df'-troying enormous numher.^ of heriings 
and ffwi-fi‘>h. 'Ilje < ^-inmoii Roripial or R.azor-bill 
optu'd mufftthi*') It iif.jmntly in» t with on Jhitish coasts, 
ll is n^'aailv b«tw(<:i 00 aud 70 (m l l-mg, hlaik abo\e and 
brilliant whit* b*]<-w. The lioirpnal 

roitriitfi) is asifiu.dly met with iii Biiti‘«h w.atci-s, hut is 
a more northnn form, bi-mg \ery (ornmonotT thf co.asts of 
Norway in sumii.tr tun*-, and fxtendiiig far within the 
Arctic Oee.iii, It 1 .S a inufdi ••Uialkr sptcies, never attain- 
ing a greater hnL'th than 2.j or 30 f»ct*, it is blackhsh 
above, rcdiii*-h-w J.ite below’. A laige spiries, the Sulphnr- 
lK>ttorn Whale (IlnhnutpUra !ntJphurin/iyy»\\\\ a yllowi.-h 
belly occui'M in the Patifle Oe^-an. Sibbald’a Roiqual 
(iJalanoptera nihfjdhUi), abumhint iJi'ar the co.a.its of Ice- 
land and Greenland, is another \ery large .species; the 
Ull\ IS slaty-gr.av, .spotted with wl.ite. 

RO'&A« SALVA TOR, was iKiFii at Rcnelhi, a village 
mar Naples, cn 20th June, ICUj. Wht*n htill quite a 
v '.fh 1 . 0 * devotMl his whole cnerf^y to ait, dividing his 
l. ne Utwe/n painting, inusie, and poetry'. In 1033 he 


went on a tour through the wild scenery of La Basilicata, 
La Pugliii, and Ciilahiin, and is said, thoiigli on .slender 
pviilonce, to have oecasionally associated with h.aiiditti. 
llis Aigoioins drawings attracted notice, and ho wa.s en- 
abled to visit Rome. Here ho enjoyed the patron.age of 
Caidinal Braiicaceio. In Ifll?, on the breaking out of 
the revolt of M.asaniullo at Naides, Salvator hee.aiS^e a 
member of Ids band. On its biippies^ion lie made his 
eseape to Plorence, in the tiain of the Piiiiee Cailo 
Giovanni do’ Mediei, and was employed by the giand- 
diikc to paint in the I’ilti P.alace. After lemaining .seveinl 
years in great honour at Florence, he u tuiiied to Rome. 
He died of diopsy on loth Maich, lb73. 

Rii.*4.a pcisse.ssfd gieat iineiitioii, and had a wftiiJerful 
f.acility of execution. Ho is finest when he limits his 
cffoits to w’Oiks of the easel size, and liis figures aie then 
eoirect in drawing and spirited in design. Of his land- 
scapes it may be observed, that he wholly lejectcd tho 
simplicity and amenity cultivated by I’lande and by 
Poubsin, and indulged in gloomy efiVets and luinantif 
de.bigns. Nor arc his sea pieces less foieilile; in thriii he 
repie.senbs the de.solate .shores of (\il.ibri.a, and not un- 
frequently adds interest to his work.s by the tenor (>f 
shijiwreck. Salvator Jios.i wa.s also a inn''ni.ui and a 
poet and satirist of no common r.ank. He .seems to have 
had a truer genius for inubie, as far ns icgauls melody, 
than any of his conteinporaiies, and lii.s veises are remaik- 
able for .strength and vigour of expresbion. Tu liis othei 
accomplishments ho .added arehitecture, ami he excidled as 
a comic actor, an improv isatore, and a peifm niei on various 
musical instruments. 

ROSA'CBAS is an order (d Poi.v jm tat, i . The rldef 
groups of this order nic Rosacea:, Poiiiea*, .Xmvgd.ileir, and 
1‘otei ica*. 

Ro.s.acere proper inelndc the true Roses (Ro'^'a?), the 
Cinquefoils (Poteiitilleic), the Spiricas (Spiiae.e). and the 
Neiuadas (Neuiadea). They are licibacioiis jil.mts or 
slirubs, principally inhabit. lilts of the tempeiate .and cold 
zones of the norlhein hcmibphere of tho New' .and Old 
W'oild; a very few are found on higli hind within the 
tropics, and a small number in the southcin huiii''pli( n*. 
None of the plants of this section of the older aie tin- 
wholcviine. They aie chaiacteiized by tlie presence of uii 
astringent piinciple, wliicli l»n.s led to the uso of many of 
them in nualieiiic. 

Pomero include the apple, pear, medlar, quinre, sonieo 
tree, and inonutaiii-n.s)i. They arc inhabitants of Europe, 
Northern Asia, and tho mountains of India and Noith 
America. 

Amygdalea?, the species of which are n.alives exclusively 
of the nortlnrn hcmi.«<pJicrp, where they are found in eoM 
or temperate climates. Many of them aie poisfuious, on 
.account of the hvdrocyanic acid they contain. They vicid, 
howevir, some of our iTio.st valued fiuil.s, as the |>rach. 
iicctaiiiie, i>lnin, apricot, cherry, !tnd almond, vvliich hi.st is 
the seed of .hny^f/alui rommu9n‘f. 

Potcrieic arc found wild in lieaths, hedges, .and exposed 
places in Europe, North and South Ainriica beyond tlic 
tropics, and the Cape of Good Hope. 'J'heir prliicijial pio- 
perty is aslringency, aud some of the species may bo used 
as fodder. 

The chief characleriatics of the order an* tlie follow ing: — 
flowers generally regular ; caly.x lobes, five; disc clothing 
the tube of the calyx; jctils, five, inserted under the mar- 
gin of the disc ; btaincns indefinite; carpels one or scveial, 
fieo, or at length united; ovules gi ncr.ally two, anotropou.H, 
The species arc herbs, blirubs, or liees, with stipulato 
Icav cs, 

ROSAMOND (iisu.ally railed loir JtnMmoud\ a 
daughter of .Sir Waller Clifford, and rni.strm of Jfenry 11. 
.Slic Is said to have been loin at Skiptoii Caatle, in York- 
shire. To avoid the jealousy of his queen Eleanor, Henry 
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is r(!porto(i to Imvo kept her in a Inhyrintli, or bower, at | 
Woodfttnek, “so lliat no innn or Ionian nii^ht come to ! 
lier.” Dining the abHcnco of Jb-niy fioin Kurland, bow- j 
c\er, “ llic queen caino to her by a due of tlir(*d(ie, and ho 1 
dealt wllli her lliat she lived not lonp; after.” She is, by I 
Home, said to liave been y^oisoned, and to lia\e been biiiied i 
in si%‘ bouse of nnnneH” at Codstow, till her ashes were 
ieiii(»\ed by Jln^li, bishop of Lincoln, in ITdl. Tlie le;;end 
of her death at (>neen I'deaiun’s band is not traceable be- 
yond Ibo fust half of the fburtcenlb century, and can 
Jianlly be true in any foim,as Kleanor was in contincinent 
dniiiiLj the last fifteen yeais of Henry’s rei;;n, Rosamond 
Clillord Is intiodiieed bv .Sir Walter .Scott into two of bis 
no\els^ “ '1 iio 'I'alismaii ” and “ Woodsto<‘k." 

ROSANILINE is aniline red. Tins is known in 
coinineice nnd< r a vaiiely of names, as roseine, fuebsine, 
magenta, l'Lc, It is a strong base, which, when quite 
])Uie, is eoloiiiless, and crystallizes in plates insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and ether. The fiumula is 
The salts of losanilinn are beautifully cr}stal- 
li/td snbslaiiees, ba\iii" a f^reeii jjold reflection, and in 
nator tli(‘\ fmni^b an intense red solution of tinctoii.d 

jniwi r. It is eiioiinously used in dyein^, and forms a lai^e 
aiticle of coimneiee. It is usually obtained by beatiii" 
di\ aisenic acid with aniline, but it is remarkable that 
it c.mni>t be ol.t. lined fioin pure aniline; it leqiiires the 
jnevmce of tolnidine, whieli is alwjiys found in coiiniierci.il 
aniline. The follonin^ is yirobably the icactioii: — 

Aniline. Tolnidine. Itos.sniline. Tlydroj^en. 

(;,H;N + 2C7llj,N = C,uH,,N 3 + 3n,. 

l.y il'iLj;! silijir ros.auiline willi anilim* at loO'^ to (\ 

ludjn' Kabr.) aniline blue and aiuline ^iulet are 
old.iined. Aniline blue is a salt of tiipben\l-rosanilme. 
CjoHjtjM’j.lbO.iN;;. Hoirmairs violet is the iodide of tii- 
1 1 1 1 \ 1 - 1 o I n i 1 1 11 e. Coo 1 1 j ri( C*: H r.'ljN j. 

'I’lie li\dio('liloiate of losaTiiliiu* i.s mucli used for stainiui^ 
1.1 lolo;;ital .‘^pci inieiis, and it has been employed in iindi- 
uue, in doses of a half to I plains, in albiiininaiia. It 
(olouis the mine icd. For mcdieinal pyirpo.ses it must be 
caiefnlly puiilied fiom aisenic, with which the cuinmcrei.d 
h.ilt is often containiiiated. 

ROSAR'IO, a flouri.sbiii^ town and river-port of the 
Ai'^cntiiie Republic, in the pro\ince of Santa Fc, on the 
I’.ii ma, 18(» miles above Ruenos Ayres, it is the ter- 
minus of a railway w'liicb exteiubs westward acro8.H the 
republic to Mercedes, and which is being e.^tended to 
M»Mdo/a at the eastern base of the Andes. Se>eral lines 
of steameis ply direct to Rosniio from European and 
American polls, and tboro are 8e\eral foundries, breweiies, 
l.iiineries, soap woik.s, H.aw mills, a fniit-preser\iiig manu- 
factory, and some brick-kilns. Tlio population is about 
42,00U. 

RO'SARY. See BKAn.^. 

ROSCELLl'NUB, till L.atlnlzed name of liuzeHn, a 
celebiated sebolaslic doctor and canon of Compi^gne, was 
born in Brittany about the middle of the ele\enth cenluiy. 
His name is principally known in connection with the eon- 
troveisy between tlio Nominalists and the Realist.^. Ibc 
point oil which this dispute turned was the natuie or im- 
lort of general notions or term.**, such as man, outmal, v<e. 
t was debated with great animation, and often to the 
cirusion of blood, tlirougbout tbe rniddlo ages — the wbole 
ficholablic pbilohoydiy being little more than an exhibition 
of the three rival opinions which aimed at its solution, 
namely, RcaliHin, Noiniimlism, and Conceptualism. Reah.Mu 
held that ideas or general notion.s have soiuo sort of iTnlity 
independent of the mind wliich harbours them ; KominnliMii 
that the ideas in question have no reality whatever; Con- 
ceptualism that the genera and speeies have no reality 
in nature, but that there is something corresjxmding to 
tliem in the mind— bomo conception of which tlie general 


term is the expressimi. Ih»,seellinus was a strenuous ad- 
vocate of Nominalisiii ; iinleed hf is usually regarded as it.s 
author in it.s roinplcte form as a M-bul.istic doctrine. His 
adoption of this opinion exposcfl Iiim to tlic charge of 
heresy; for, it w;is ait;iied, if all exist. ‘uc*- be .■'tiictlv par- 
ticular, bow' can Ibe doctrine of tlic '1 iiiul\, wlueli liold-S 
the common natuic of tin- lliu'c divine pei ^en^, b».- main- 
tained? lie was coiiib tuned by the C.iUikiI f.f Soi^.^oiis 
(10U2), .and .s.mi^bt i<‘fnge in Kngl.nid. nlnie Ik* ^\as 
treated witli .snrli cokln<-ss oi hostility by An-'i Im. .ik li- 
bi.sliop of r.inti il.iiiy, and tlie (.tlifi- diiinilaiu^ of lli<* 
cbuieh, that he \ery .soon r'-tmiied to Frame, wlnie lie 
died Jiiobably .aliout 1122. None of bis wnlinjs 'ne ex- 
tant, but bis dpininii'. can be gatheied with toler.i!.!.- coiii- 
plet. lies*' fioni the wmk'' of his Dppfnr nis. 

RbSXIUS. aUIN'TUS, a .‘deliral. d Roman a-tni, 
was bom near I.ami\ium, hut .at wli.il peiiod is iiiieei i.im 
He i.s fierjiiently mentioned in tbe wilting^ of ('iceio, wljo 
was bis fiiend and w.nm admiier. His talents aK.. oh- 
t, lined for him the fiiMiJ^'luj) of .Sulii, wlm, iIui;iil: his 
! dictatni ship, pieseiilf.l him willi .i iin:, tlu* iniil^ of 

eqiieslii.m lank. So j.eifiit n.is RomIus m In , .u t. 1 ]..iL 
bi.s name her.ime .ilmosl s}n'.i'\mons with (x.illLUee lu 
any •jther hrmch. 

I ROS COE, WILLIAM, a hl'-foii.an and mi'-e. 11 m. mis 
I wiitei, was bom in 17.i.>, ne.ii l.i\ei pool, .md .i 

■ common school eilncation. ^\lu'n in his .‘>i\teenlh >ear le* 
j was appieiitiecd to an attorney in Javeipool, .ind m 1771; 
j lie was admitted to pi.iitise in the Coiiit of King’s Reiuh. 

I In the ineantiine ho wiote .some poein‘«, oncMif wl'nli inuio 
linn knoNMi to Sli ,Io‘*liua RiMiuId", Fusidi, and otinr 
distingniNhed ailist''. In 17^<l he was eh*, lul I'.mi'Mjy 
immber of the M.incliestei Liter.iiy and HidoMq.idi al 
Society. He al'O tinned his .attention to th'* "idticit of 
the sla\(‘ ti.ide. and wioti* seveial ]ainplilets KCoiinnend- 
ing its .su]*pieH''ion. ami one or two jtchiji.il p.iniplikt^. 
Jn 171M» Jio-coe puhli^ln.l the “ Lite .jf T.oien/.i de' 
Midu i, ( alkd the Magnitn ent,” a woik wlmh r ‘-t.di.i'lied 
In'* hteiaiy n‘]>iit.itien. Aflir many v.ais R .vimh- nplnd 
to \arious ho*-tile ciitie-', wlio accused him < t nndue par- 
tiality to Roienzo. Ill jioint.'il tlunigh t.nnpf i.it.* l.mguage. 
m In.s “ illiistiatnms, Hi'^loiii al and Ciitioal, of the lif. rf 
Lorenzo de’ Medici” (Ho, Lmid.u, ISJ.M. 'I'li.* s<e<nd 
histoiical woik of Rnseoe is his “ Lib* ami roiilirnaieof 
Li o X.,’’ to \\liieli .simil.ir ohjicti.m^ were .ako made. 
Consideied. lio«evei. as w.aks of eiudilu'u and of giiieral 
inleri'bt, both his hiogiaplm’s .stand diser\edly 1 igli, and 
ba\e often been n pmitevl .nid al^u tiandaled into FiLuel', 
Cerman, and Italian. 

Uoseoc Wins letmmd to Railiiment fm I/nopool m the 
Whig inleiest. In tin* hitl.r put of Id'' life lie In e ime 
pailiuT in a banking Idum*, in winch. h.>«i\u\ he w is 
, not .Slicce.ssful. He d.eil .it l.ncipool. doth dune. 18.il. 

Rosooe’s eh.ujictrr was a line one, .and Ins sense f f duty 
I — both public and pin .iie— exceedingly high. He had 
, tbe eouiago of inipojuilar opinions, and allli.mgli ev. r 
foiemo.st in f.nwaidmg good ohj.ets m his name t. mu. 
be did not besitalo to speak out pla;iil\ wl eii m ci's^ny. 
tt.s oil tbe question of slain V. 

ROSCOMMON, an inland c..mity in tin* ]>niMaee .f 
Cunnangbt in Ireland, is bounded X. aii.l N.l'. hi i'. 
oountN of Leitiim. F.. by Loiigfoiii, S L. bi Westii^. nh .’. ! 
King’.s County. S.W. b\ the eoimtv of (I.ilw i\. W. h_' M n ' , 
.and X.W, by Migo. The fmm of Ibe comity is ’ii.-gnlir. 
The greatest lenglli, noilb to .soiitli, is t.O m.Ies: t! e Lie m st 
bieadtb, cast to we^t. is in imks. Iheaioa is .stpine 
miles, or bnT.iifil aoies. '11, e ml ahitants in Ls.*'! inmi- 

' beied Id'J.'lldi, ne.nli all Roimin (.’.itl'elu's, In 1841 the 
1 population was 27Ki,.Vdl-- a dicieaso of upw n J" uf 120, not) 
in the foity yeais. 

Xwr/bft, <7ei»/oi;M, 77/ w.''.— I he snrf.u'e of the 

i county is ]>ai!ly undulating, but aleiig the banks of the 
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Shannon nnd the Snck, and in other parts, it is very flat. 
The piinnjial elevations niv the llrauthlieve Munntains 
and Slio\h Curkairh (1000 to 1200 feet lii;:10; theCiiilew 
^loiiiil tins ; the Slicvh Hawn, 830 feet to 857 feet hii;h ; 
the hills between the Slianmin and the Suck; and Slie\h 
Aelwyn. Iho eastern side of the Mie^h Ha^^n shipes 
Ciadually down to the boLjs in the \ alley of the Shannon 
at their base : the western ''ide is nnn-e hmken. 

Tlio le\el paits of the comity aie for the most part 
occupied hy the lormalii'iis heloiiixmix to the ^’eat earhon- 
iferuiis Innestoiie di^itiiet of Cential Ireland. The impuie 
arL;ill.ie(‘ous limestone, the hlaek shale, and the sandstone, 
W’hieh form one of the *'ii!iili\ i^'ions of the limestone p'oup, 
and the low. a- limestone, whieh constitutes another sub- 
division, suhj ici-nt to the e ilp. ate found here. The hills 
west of Ca-tleu'i are composed of the yellow sandstone, 
winch is tin' hnM st memhei of llu; limestone pon|x The 
Hraii;;IilitW(' Mrnntaiiis and 8lie\h Cuikai^li are composed 
of sha!' N ind sandstom's. with threi‘ beds (,f coal restiin; 
on otiiiis of the millslorn* i;iit series, fuaii whieh ^ood 
ironstone is oht mied. 'J'he \ejns of coal and ironstone 
haw been oecasioiially wroni:ht to some (‘xtint, but to the 
heavy loss of tliosc l.y wh-m Ih** wojks wiie caiiied on. 
The colli, lies )ia\e been .ibandoned as not woitli the cost 
of w.jrkni^ tliem. 

Tb'* Cuilew Minntains and tlie S]ie\li Hawn consist of 
rocks of ilif' old red s mdstoiie fca.i ati.-n. (h"),! limestone 
is (]niriiou f.ir buiMint:; ]'otter's clay ind pipo-clay arc 
found 111 v'u lolls parts of the t-miity, 

Ros^^M.mmo’a belori'js to the ha-in of the vSllANNoN, ex- 
cept a \ery spi^ll poit^.n ar tie w^-tMii . xtiemitw diained 
by the Mo\ . w i it 'i ::t.A^ n.to Kd! ila I>a\. Lon^h Aileii, 
wiiiLli ti.e >1 a*. noli eattis .I'.wut 5 miles fiotn its somce, 
a- 1 tlao'ajh w'iiith it fl > s s. i:: (.n lu** i't)rth-eastern 
i'« niKli’y. 1 -'e 8'1,'k, the . '.Iv imfort int tii!»ut\ry of the 
Shiir'Mi. j'lst withiii tie C'junly of Ma}o, Imt its 

coursii is aiinost tntiie!\ within or ni'on the boundary i.f 
Roscom.Mf n . it- leiii^th nvi} le* tstimaied at inoio than Uo 
lu'i-'':. H'Jth the Mam*.'!! and tie* S'uk ai»* naML'ible. 
The Hoy d (^^llal ot" mt(» the tsliarnion opjiosile Tai- 
mo'ibarr;. : the <iraid (’and jii^t b.'lou tin junction of 
th*‘ >1.' 1.. 'li.e lia!’‘e on the < nnN toii-.-ts chielly of 
corn an. I hnlltr i.t to iJnbl.n. and of Kiij^lish iiiamifae- 
tniis an 1 iii ■ iial I'oo.i" in nT.irii. The ni;i,zition of the 
.Stick ( 'M-’ro. CCS .it lialhii ido-‘ (eoiinfy of Gtiw.iy) f-a 
l...ht tl .:-'.ottomcd bolts; small rMc-loif. iscend hiLihoi. 
A canal is dit jiaraiicl to it oii Ih- Cdway '^ide of the 
i.vcr. fr^ :n H .b'.n i-h'.e to t'jo M. ime ii. 

llif piaaij.il lakes . 11 - I '-nj!. Ahdif^ m.iis If.n/, nortli 
to •= nti . .i”d d m !< *' bioi.ii. la nj-h Jhdai^ and J.onL;li 
lb d’n » '.f **]if I l <1 watoi of ijitiM ati* f«>iin, 0 

I.!**', fi' I'l lord; to >0 oti'-- a-t. and 7 miles to sontli- 
we^t). loI'.^^ a:i.l J^.o.jh lie* (17 n.ile', l.m^ fiom 

T' rt! t itb. and 7 m 1* ' bn ad a!l on the Mnmion ; 

fi..’ i .d mi' s I'l/. n'Jtli to *-onth, ainl rmlcs 
broa J I‘ n^h K'p. .ar.'l w otlj< r sm.'.iJir lakes. 

Siu/ nn'i ui* 1 , 1 1 . - 1]. -o 1 ill ti'.' hn.e'-toi.e d.-- 

trii-t Is ^ .Ij. bitij- . tier- i-. 1 ow. \> r. a ! ir/o rxtdit 

cf b'.; m otiT w.i te-. ’i . .c"' not of j a-liin* 1 md H 

coi.‘‘''i< r .hi. ti ■ I'ili.i.d ] .d'lia . w K'li aie ( stoeiiji'd to 
be h' .oe ' f ti '• ie u" mil n. ti.' eount\. ar- m the Iirne- 
t'ton • di-ti.ct-. Ii’< b 11 “ ]) loi'c- me net with; and th»re 
an*. f-:a*r lily ah:,/ d •- ieii' rni/es h<twe»n llii- 
.Si aiiLoii ami tin- Sock. < M'-n-i’. e tr.a<'s of h/ht shallow 
.•■Uil. -i.aliow'. n, ill fii, that iti so;i,i' jarts il o plou/h c.m- 
ijot b" »'!. dh'"‘ liaits .lie fmmnmilv n «d foi ^heep' 

buiiv'. n.o -nifacp ..f th" moiiotaiii- Is < ommonlv wet 
ml boivw. bnt int' 'f<ols rf diy/naind cohered 
V *\ l.rath '-"cn . Sot, e of ti e od in tie* siii'lstone d:s- 
trfs, a. In t).- CmlcW' Mount, m,-’, mar lJo\le, is \eiy 
j' r. hnt is capable of ;:reat improw meid fjoin the ad- 
r 1 n,]v t,i 1,1 ladi'T (f a mn pfst of iiioe and !io^ 


enrlh, which is to be had readily. Much may bo done in 
this way, as well a.s by draining cold wet lands, whenever 
capital comes to he employed move extensively than at 
piesent in a j^ri cultural improvement. 

The extent of the unimproved mountains and hof^s has 
been estimated at above 130,001) acres, tho bogs being dis- 
persed o\er the face of tho country in ]>:itcljes of v.fiions 
size and in almost every vaiiety of situation: they nro 
found on tho tops of the highest mountains, on the hanks 
of tho loughs and rivers, and in the bottoms of the valleys. 
Several of those on the uplands are comparatively dry, and 
afford in their natural state coarse pasturage for uniiigand 
hardy cattle. ^lany of tho estates in the county are large, 
and on them improved systems of agrienltnre have been in- 
troduced, but on llie small farms everything is lackward. 
The Midland Great Western, tho Gieat Noitlieni and 
Western, and the Sligo and Cavan lailways tiaveiM? tlio 
county. 

Iliftortf and Autiqniticf. — In the eailie^t lii-^toriral 
pel iod this county appeals to have been p.iitly oi wholly 
in possession of the Aiiteii, a pfojile mentiom’d by 
Ptolemy, and supposed to have inhabited some p.nt of 
the countie.s of Galway and Koscoiuinon. 
j Of the earliest period there are few memorials; tho 
raths (hill-forts or eaithworks) aro llie pimeipal. Of 
I the>e there are more than 470, They are alwa\s upon 
natural eminences. At Oran, hctwcon Ibiseumnifai and 
Castleiea, is one of tho round toweis who.se use ami ori/in 
aie so uncertain. 

After the Kuglish invasion of Ireland Roscommon formed 
part of the kingdom of Connaught, and wms go\eined hy 
Koderic O^Conor, recognized ns so\creign of Ireland. Tins 
pait of tho country appears to have been long in a slate of 
anarchy, the Irish septs straggling for inde]>eiidenee wnlh 
the De Hnrgos, their Anglo-Norman masieis. Uf this 
troubled period there aie several memorials in tho niined 
castles and monastic buihlings which exist, tlie «lm’f of 
which are Roscommon Castle and the abbe\s c.f Ros,- 
common, Hoyle, and Clonshainil. IMween lloscoinmoii 
and Castlerea arc the ruins of Hallintober Castle, the 
aiieicnt stronghold of the O'Conor Dliunno or Don. A veiy 
iMii.irkable ruined fort of nnknown antiquity i> t«» he seen 
near Lough Glynn. Tho keep of Allilonc Castle, whii h is 
\et standing, is a decagon, and is in the Roscommon j.ait 
of the town. Tiiero are be\ri}il remains of other castles. 
One of the former members of Parliament for thecoimly — 
the O'Conor Don — was the lineal de.scendant of the ancient 
kings, and is one of the very few Irish piinccs who lia\o 
sneeeedeJ to the hereditary estates of their nneest'iM. 
Tlie county reliirns two members to the House of Com- 
inons. 

Ro>< OMMON, the capital of tho above county, is sitinted 
about 25 ndks south by cast from Hoyle, and 78 miles 
from Dublin on the Midland Great Western Railway. It 
appeals to have derived its orijfin from an abbey foimdeil 
about 550 by St. Coman or Coinnmis. Aimtlur abl)( y of 
greater inagniliccncc was founded Jiere for the ord< r of 
J'leaching Friars, about 1257, by O’Conor, king or piinro 
of Connaught; and a few years after a strong castle was 
built by Sir Robert de tJfford, one of the early Kngli.sli nd- 
\ enturerp. Of these last two edifices there arc considerable 
remain.s: the castle is on the iiortii side of tho town, ami 
the abbey on the south. Hoth are on level ground, wlnlo 
the town occupies the eastern and southern slopes of an 
intervening eminence. Roscommon has a Protestant 
church, a Catholic chapel, a rnarket houso, a caxaliy 
harriuk,an extensive iiiodcrn conrt-hoiiHc and gaol, and. 
.an infiimary. Races aie annually held in the vicinity. 
Jhe houses are ill-built mid scattered along tho principal 
liucH of road by which the town is approached. Markets 
aic held every .'satiiiday. Tlie popnl.ation in 1881 ivas 
2117. 
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ROSE (Rosa), the name of a nnivorsally admired and 
cultivated t;enus of plants forming!; tlio Ijpe of the order 
Rosace.'k. The characters of the; ^;erius Rosa arc the fol- 
lowing;: — Calyx with five Sc^^ments, tube Heshy and con- 
tracted above; petals five; stamens numerous, attached to 
the calyx and corolla ; ovaries attached to the inner sur- 
faco%f the calyx-tnbe, and lipenlii^ into achencs; styles 
projecting bcyoml the moutli of llie ealyx-lnbe. 

The rose was known in early limes, and was as f;rcat a 
favourite ainon;; the nations of antiquity as it is amoin; the 
moderns. It is found generally in almost c\ery country of 
the noitlicrn hemisphere, both in the Old and New World; 
fiom SwedcMi to the north of Afiica; from Kamtehatka 
to Bengal, and fioin Hudson Bay to the mountains 
of i\Ie\ico. It is not found in 2Soutli America nor in 
Australia. 

'I'he follow’ing is an arrangement of the genus by 
Lindlcy : — 

(1) Fci'oces, with hairy, thorny branches, and smooth 
fruit. Of tins division the hedgehog rose is most common. 
It id a heaiiliful ])lant, with tine showy crimson blossoms 
appearing caily in the season. 

(2) Braclcatai have hairy fruit and branches. They be- 
long to lliti class of evergiccn roses. Jtom brartmta (the 
^facaitncy lose) is a native of China, and was introduced 
into this country by Lord Macartnt-y. It is a liandsome 
plant, doweling abundantly late in the season; but it is 
tender, and is best grown against a wall. 

(.") Cinnamomea! have long, glandless leaflets, and 
tloweis W’ith br.acta. Tlioy include Romi lurida (the 
hiight-lcavcd rose), lajca (hxjsc or spreading Caio- 
liiL.i lose), and Ro»a CtiroUna (the true Carolina rose), a 
native of the maislics of ^sorth America, and often found 
enlivening tmr shrubberies by its beautiful crimson blos- 
soms when few other flowers arc to bo seen. 

(4) I’iinpinelhfoliai diller from the Inst in habit. They 
have no biacts; sepals persistent and connivent. They 
contain Rofa (the Scotch rose), a dw.irf, 

compact, gicen bush, wilh cieeping roots. It is f<»und 
native in the mountainous districts and* sea-coasts of all 
Kuiopc, and also in llie Caucasus. It was the only ro^e 
fuiind by Sir W. Hooker in Iceland. A groat number of 
vaiieties arc found in the gardens of Biitnin, produced 
fn.in the wild plant found in the North of England and 
Scotland. They jiroduce an abundance of seed, from which 
vaiieties may be easily laiscd. Ro^a «vlphirca (the 
doiiblo yellow rose) is one of the most splendid plants 
in the geims. It has never been known to produce single 
flowers. Its native country is still unknown; it w;is pio- 
eiiied by Clusiifl from some of his correspondents in the 
East, of whom he made inquiry concerning this plant, after 
having .seen a model of it in some little paper gardens sent 
from Constantinople. 

(o) Centifoli® comprjjicnd those species which have 
ever been iimst interesting to the florist, as also probably 
those that Acre cailiest known. They are coveied witli 
Inistles and prickles; the flowers possess bracts; the leaf- 
lets aro wrinkled and sepals compound. Ro9a centijolin 
is the liundred-leaveJ cabbage rose or Provcnco rose. .V 
botanical variety, the Rosa centifoUa niusrosn^ is the 
parent of the beautiful family of moss roses. When it was 
pioduced or discovered is not known, but that it is 
nothing more than a variety is proved by the fact that 
plain and moss roses aro often seen on the Kimc* bush. 
When moss roses are removed from our northern climate 
to Italy tho mossiness disappears. They aro nnivi-rvd 
favourites, and Ictw'ccn twenty and thirty ganleii kinds of 
almost all colours, from white to a dark ncli eiimson, mo 
enumerated, Rosa (i allien is tho French rose. The 
spotted, .striped, and marbled roses belong to this species. 
Tho York and Ltnenster rose is a variety posHi'ssing 
white aud rcd-colouiod flowers. Rosa J)(ivutsceua (^the 


damask rose) is supposed to h.avc been originally brought 
from Dam.ascus, and to be a native of S^ria. It is much 
cultivated in gardens, and has not few<T v.'irietics than tJio 
last two. The blossoms are exeeedinglv fi.igiant. 

(6) VillosiD have erect loot-shoot^,; nearly straight 
prickles; sepals persistent and connivent. fiota ofha 
(white rose) has very laige flowers, exinlmg .blieious 
fragrance. Rasa llJjernka (the Irish los'-) bilongs to 
this division. 

(7) Kubiginosro have nnerpial prickle*;, b-.-iflots with 
glands, peisistent sepals, and arclied ioot-‘'lio'jis. dlie 
Eglantine or sweethi i.ir is common in lirilani in bn‘'ljy 
places on .a dry gravelly soil. 

(H) Caiiinop have equal hooked prieklos. oval leafl'ts 
without glands, and deciduous .sepals. They eomyiK'hf nd 
many of the varieties called autuninal or pf.rjietual ros<s, 
oil account of th<‘ii* blooming late in the sea'^oii and nai- 
tinuing in flower a long tim<*. Most of tlam are b:glily 
fragrant, and nioie s«» in tbe liter tb.iii the earlier ino"tlis 
of the year. Tbe .soil in wljieb they an* grc)wri cannot Ijc 
too rich. In older to Sfeiin; full blossoms in the antninn 
nil tbe flovver-biid.s shonM be cut olT in June, the .'^liouts 
hboiteiied, and the phnts well w.iteieil ;:n(l manured. 
'Miey' should never be j)lrinted ‘Hi dry lawns, ind wberc- 
ever placed they sliould be manured eveiy ve.u. liy re- 
tarding and foieing tliem these roses may be made to 
blossom eight months in tbe year. Of the iom- 3 in lliis 
group that have afFonled varieties for the gaiddi the Un^a 
IiuUca (CliiiieHO rose) st.inds fiist. Tla* Buiirbim Rose 
(/Awf Rttnrboiiinna) is a natural liybriil betwei n Rosa 
Jndicn and a vaiictv tailed Red Four-stasons. 'Jins bvbrid 
vv.is found among a nuinbei of llie latter j)lants in a hedge 
in tbe Il^le of Bourbon. It w.is broiielit to Fan’s, ind li.is 
Since piodnoed many beautiful vaiieties. Jlie flowers of 
this rose aie m ly b.iiKl''Ome, ])endnlons, with fine enlours, 
.and a most delicious fi;v 7 ianee. ’1 In* Noisette R -v.^ was 
giovvn fioin seeds produted fioni A’o.-fa /mfo. leitil'/'d 
with J^osa Indica. It was tiist rcaied in Amern.i, /.'o.w 
/Mirrt’nrcdnn (the mim.itine or l.awnnee lovr) b. -lungs to 
this division. Some of iliese little “ faiiy lowo ‘ pn-diue 
blo'-som.s wlnn tlnv are iiot nu re than inebes Injli. . In 
eultiv.ition iliev will not bear moisture, requirng in nii-s: 
,M»ils 11 veiy dry, waini, laised border. Tluy fuiin (leirant 
ornaments for the di.aw irur-rorm. y.V>.«f; rduma (the deg- 
lo.se) is one of the most coiniimii species (-f the divi-u u in 
tins country. 

(9) Svstyl.T, vvitli .stvhs coliuing and slijniles s.lnate. 
Ro.<a arn nsis {^[]]e field or white dog-Ul^e) IhIi-iiu^s to this 
group. It is ;i Very eommoii plant in manv ]uils uj Fm:- 
l.ind, adorning the hedgis with its elegant biiuwy b!t>s>,itiis. 
TIk* varieties of this and allied spei-ies, :is Rosa inultffhn'a 
and Rosa semperrinns, piodiico the eliinbing n^'-es of the 
gauleii, of which there aic a gieat iiumbei now to be had. 
Jiosa inosi/ia(a (Ahe musk iom-) is one of the oldest in- 
habitants of our gaiduis. It is an antumiial lose, .nul is 
Yciy generally cnhivateJ on aceoiint i-f tb.e biauliful iiiii'-k 
scent of its llowers. It is .a tender plant, and oni wiiUtis 
are generally too seveie for it. Its bumlus of flow its .vre 
frequently veiy l.irge. icqniiing plops for tlnii Mijprit. 
The nuiskv odour is most pownful ;it nighl. It is 
posed to be tlie f.nnoiis ii’Se of Feisi.i. in lla* Inai , f 
which the poets uf that renntrv d« light to desei F i' e 
bulbul (nightingale) a*; ]>ouiing forth her iniiMe. 

(10) B.anksiaii.a', with climbing stems; haves w.t.'i 
three shining leallets and neailv free suhul.Ie •'tipn’ s. 
The most rem.irkable .species in thi-^ gienj* is lie /i- '<i 

(Bank^ian lO'-e). It is .a native >>\ Fh n i. and 
has very numerous tionble sweet seeiitMl iiudding ih-'vei''. 

'Fhe rest* is moic fte(juently cultivateil as an oinainent 
than for it-^ application'' to inedii mes oi the aits. It has, 
however, n.-'fiingent and tome pnipertii's vvliiili ivmler it 
useful in medicine. In tlie Fml it is extensively gi own 
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for tlu^ purpose of proem ini;, in n vaiiolv of '\vav'>‘, tlie 
\ul:itiIeo!l i\i!ieh ^ivt’s it ith drliolou*' fi.i_i:rance. For tlirsc 
purposes till' species that are mostly culti\fttccl aio liO.^a 
Jiosa aiul Jiosn Damnsrinn^ from 

all of \Nl\ich the altar, olto, ('ssence, or oil of roses may he 
pK’cuivcl in considerable quaiititux The attar of Toses 
f<»niis an object of eoiisideMhle ccMiiineieial iiiipoitancc on 
the coa^t of Ihiihaiy, in Suia. India, ami Aaiiou*' 

puts c»f the ’^]anv otlioi |»erfiiines ,ne made from 

lo-^es. and .lie cauiMinied in ]aii:< (pi intilic'-, as rose-water. 
^ine^^l^ ol loses, spiiit of loses, lunuy of roses, c'i.c. See 
A 11. Mi. 

ROSE, THE GOLDEN. .''I e <Mii HI' N Ito'-i . 

ROSECHAFER <.11 ROSE BEETLE t^t'etonilna'') 

is a suhf.iinilv of beetles helouLMii::: the irumji [ami i la- 

coiiMA, and family ah M. i ip.i.. '1 he Ciloniimv hum 
f’Ue of the most e.\leiisi\e families cf lieetle^, and nolhnii; 
can exceed ibe hiilliiiit coloiii'' ^^]^h ^^hicll many of them 
nre adoiiied, in th]^ n «.po( t ''in:: ^\i(h. if not suipass?n;;, | 
the Biipi I >lidie. In tlie lai\ i .iml miairo state tla-'M' in- j 
s«et^ feed ve::el.dde sulist.iiiee'j. 1 h«‘ lin.i. ^^hen I 

ahoni to a^Mime the pupa st iti'. iikli)^e> itNcIf m .i (•<*(•<•011 
made cf paiticdcs of earth 01 lyUcii \\oec!, fastened together 



Compsoeephahis Iforsfit-ldiaims, 

by means of a glutinous secretion. Th'* Ci tonirna* arc dis- 
tm^nii-Led b_\ tie 11 oblmig, soinewhat Ilatteiicd body^ their 
Jar^e triari,,ni!ar sciitellmn, and by the dwia not covering 
the t' p ff f !.e ahiioii.eii , the skJc Jiieces of tlie 

inesoslcrniiin proinid''- betwe< n the piolliorax and the 
elytra in ‘'U^h.i as to c th* laltei to remain closed 
in fliglit. <)\tr IJbl) s}ief-i''> lj:i\e b( * n chsenUd. the ina- 
j‘jrity, ruid ihi-sc th* hai;^*st auij Imest, frenn tiopieal A^ia 
and A fill. a. 

The Common Jtos^ f l:af*r {f'tfnui'i aijr(itft)U common 
in the soutlnrn ccyinifii s of laigiand. It frequently to 
be swn f-n tiic losc tiee.s (d (var gardn p, ifs line erneiald- 
preerj colour contiasting a/Keabiy with the diJaate tiiita 
of the p^ftals of the queen of jlcjwer'*. 'Ihe lar\a* are gen- 
erally found among the dernyed pcirti«'n** of wood, &c., at 
t!,‘- foot of trees, but tli»y .ne oecahionally se< n in anti*’ 
At the uppr(»aeh r/f \\inter th-y pem trate 2 or 3 
fnt ;ji!o the ground, but do not acqrnif tlieji full bi/e till 
hV 't tl r* »■ y<ars hau' elapsed. J h^*> then foi in a cocoon, 
t adi s,j..J!y of (hips of nood and other iriatcriaLs around 


thorn, which they glue together by mr.m.s of n gummy liquid 
th.at the) sc'cretc from themsehes. In ilie .summer they 
come foith in the pci feet form. The (Joliatii lUtKTi.h.H 
(thduithus) arc voiy largo heelles belonging to thi.s group, 
found ehietly in tiopieal Afiica. The species figured to 
illustrate the group i.s a uati\e of Ah)ssini:i. 

ROSEINE. See Uc>s\ mi, ink. *■ 

I ROSEMARY (Ko.sm.aiiiius') ;i genus of plaiihs belong- 
I iiig to the order LAiiiArj:. Ji'mtDuirliiuH q///c7«o/i.<( (the 
j common rosemary) is a very desii.Thh* jilaiit for tliegaiden, 
both on .account of its e\ci green chaiactcr and its tlowers, 
which appear fiom .famiarv to Apiil. Theic aie IIikm' 
Miiietics Jciioun in g.iulen.s, the green or common, the gohl- 
1 striped, uiitl the si Ivei -striped, wliieh me distmgm’^hcd 
piincip.ally by the colour of their leaves, 'I'he grceii \aiiety 
i.s the hardiest, and is most gciiei.illy used. Tt may be 
propagated by seeds or slips or eiiltliigs of the yoiiiig 
slioots. The Kliiped varieties may he hi "t propag.ated \>y 
lasers of the young wood. They should he planted in a 
a\ann situation, as they arc much moic* tnuler Ih.m iIk* 
green. Tliey are only eiiltivated ;is onrimeiital jd.ints mi 
account of their vaiiegated haives. 

Ivosciriary must not be confomulefl ullh / v^Imn pafuttiY 
(or Mild niarsh-rosemary\ uhich lias \eiy diileient and 
even dangeious piopertie.s. (.leiuilne lOMinaiy is a shiuh, 
a native of the Mediteiiane.iu region. The olficm.d pait 
is the tops or upper paits of the twigs. 

nosimaiy possesses %aluable stimulant and canninali\o 
]>roperties, hut it is cliiefly employed as a perfume, enteiing 
into the composition of the once celebrated Hungary 
water, can de Cologne, and aromatic vinegar. 

ROSEMARY, OIL OF. This fi.agr.aiit vidatiN* oil is 
obtained from the fresh plant.’* of liot^iimrinus oj/lrinnhs^ 
iiitunal order Labiatie, by distillation with water. It is n 
colouilessj oil, having the specific graiity of It hoils 

at Ififi^C. (330“ Fnhr.), and it enters into the eoinpobiti-m 
of llung.an' w'ater, and is much used in yjcrfumeiy, aNo 
in lotions and waslios for the liair and to jacvmt lialdm ss. 
It is a gentle stimulant and c.iiminative, and :m aneieni 
leiiiedy for hcadacho. The admired flavour of Nai bonne 
honey is due to thi.s volatile oil, ns it is ascribed to the 
bees feeding on the flowers of losemnii. 

ROSE -NOBLE, a gold coin (later on also called 
iiitiodnred by Fdw.aid He fiist struck a few 

Hollies of the old type, used ever since l.dward III., 
showing the king .standing in a shij), with iho legend 
IHS (.Je.sus) aiitcm transiims per medium illorum ibat,” 
wliosf oiigin i.s at present inexplicable. 'I’liis phrn.se was 
alw.i)8 a favourite one, and was used as a charm against 
thieves, but that heeniH to have no obiious connection 
with coinage. In weight the noble was exactly equal to 
tlic rnoileni sovereign, whose ance.stor it may therefore be 
considered, weigliing 120 grains. In value it w’a.s made 
<<pial tf> luiir a mark (a money of account), t\e. bO silver 
pence Knglish of tliat date, if w'a.s the finest coin in 
F.urope of tliat date, and was made of very pure gold, 
'ihe alterations of Edward IV. were to subbtitute a sun 
for the cross on the reverse, and a York rose on tlm 
bide of the ship on tJic ob\er»e, wlience the name roue- 
nohlf. The \alne had risen in consequence of the rise of 
gold, and the ro»c-noble.s of 120 grains were therefore 
w 01 til 120 jKmce, instead of 80 silver pence of the period. 
'Ihw nece.Hsitntcd a new' gold piece of the old value, and as 
the obverse bore »St. Michael overcoming Satan, the iiewr 
(,oin of 80 jicncc in value was called tlio arujtl-nohk^ or 
for short ncHH an^eU 

“They liiivc? In Enffland 
A colli that hearH the fi;;iirt; ot an angel.” 

-~tSfuikspeare,‘*Mercfutnt 0 / r«riic''," II. 7. 

ROSEO'LA or ROSS RASH, nomctimcs known a» 
fake meaglen, re.seinbles the eruption of measles, but it i.s. 
not infectious or contagious, and thuro is no cough or 
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watoiHif; at the oyes and nostrils. It is caus'd by feverish [ 
excitement resultin;^ from heat and exhaustion ; hence it 
is frequently epidemic in hot weather. Its cliaraeteristic j 
symptom is tl»e appearance on the skin of a rose-coloured j 
rash more or less sutTiiscd, or j^athered into blotches, which j 
spread by the circumference, and form rings. Sometimes j 
thft#lirn:it is afl'eciod slightly, being sore and red inside, 
and a little swollen exteimilly. The rash has a course of 
hair or live days or a week, being blight led at fiist, 
and afti'Mvaids fading and dlsappcaiing without causing ! 
any exfoliation of the skin. As a rule it appears first j 
n])on the Jicad, from whenco it tiavcls downwaid to the • 
tiunk of the body, and it is last seen ujion the arms and , 
l<‘gs. It requires hut little ticatrneiit beyond seeming lest 
ami the free action of the bowels by suitable salines. 
Any inilation of the skin may be* alle\iatcd by the use of 
oli\e oil or vaseline. 

^^uious inalailies also give rise to n roseola, perhaps 
the most impoitant being secondary s} pliilis, of wliicli it 
is one of the eailiest of tlio conslilulional symptoms. It 
(>eeasionally pn*eedes the eiuptioii of small-pox, and it lias 
also been noticed in as.sneiatioii witli ihciimatisin, gout, 
ainl cholera. In tliese cases the rash forms but a minor 
SMiiptorn of a serious disease, and it is to the latter lliat 
medical tieatinent must ho directed. 

ROSE-RYAL, another name for the double ryal used 
ill dames l.'s ic-ign, and equal to the soieioign in value 
(then woith dO.*i.) 

ROSES. WARS OF THE. Wliitc and red roses wci c 
the well-known histoiieal einhlems adopted by the respec- 
tive paitisans of the houses of York and laineaster, and 
worn h> tlnMii in the long and sanguinary wai.s which deso- 
lated Englaiul during the leigns of Henry VI. and Edward 
IV., ami wlii(.li weic only tciminatcd by the \iet«)iy of 
the I.aneisliian Henry I'lidor, carl of Richmond, at llos- 
w’oitii Field, over Riehaid HI. in 1186. The victor rc- 
picM'iited both houses, having mairicd the eldest daughter 
of lalwaid IV., and mlopted a peculiar paity-colouicd n*d 
and white lose (the Tudor lose) as his badge. See the 
ai tides under the kings named. 

ROSET'TA or EL RASCH'ID, a town of Lower 
Kgvpt, is sllnaled mi tin* left hank of one of the piiiicip.il 
hramhes of the Nile, and about 1 niilc.s from its mouth. 
It is .said to liavo been built by the .son of Haroun-al- 
J;.is(hid, .'ihont «s76 ; but it did not become a place of any 
note till after tlic decline of Damietla. It then brc.ame 
mil* of tlio I'.if- t impoitant commercial towns in the 
cf'iiiitiy. ami had a jiopiilation of *Jj,000 ; but since the 
opening of tin* canal fiom Ale\;indiia to ibe Nile in 1811), 
Rosetta has sunk into comparative iiibigniticnnce, and its 
population lias dwindled down to about 5000. The town 
is ill a salubrious spot, and attracts many summer visitors. 
It contains several large mosques. The principal streets, 
wliidi nie veiy nanovv, iiin paiallel to the river. Along its 
left hank theie is a widi^promenade. The limi.ses, w'hich 
are built of a dingy ictl Inick, aie two or three stoievs high. 
The poit, thoiigli tolerably secuie within, is dillicult of en- 
tiance, and tlie passage of the bar at the month of the Nile 
is always attended with bomo d.inger, as the .sands aie 
constantly shifting and the suif is high. The conutiy 
mound lia.s a verv pleasing appearance, being ci»mpht«ly 
embosomed in a giovo of date, banana, sycaiiuue, and 
other tiers. 

ROSET'TA STONE is the name given to a stone in 
the Riitish Museum, which was found by the Fieiicli in 
1791) among the ruins of Fort St. Jnlieii, near the Rosetta 
mouth of llio Nile. It was delivered up to the Riitish on 
the capitulation of Alexandiia, and was brought to Eng- 
land in 1802, mid is now in the Rritisli Mn.seum. This 
Htonc, w'liicli is a piece of Mack basalt, contains parts of 
three inscriptions: the highest on the stone is in hiero- 
glyphics; the second is in that character coiniiionly named 


the “ enchorial,” or “ the characters of the country ; ” and 
the Ihiul, which is in Greek, fleelan;.s at the end that tlie 
decree which this stone eoiitam.s was cut in three difFcient 
characters, the “saeri'd chaiacters,” “ those of the country’* 
or the“enclioii.'il,” and the “Greek.” In its present btate 
the stone is much imililated, chiefly at the toj) and at the 
light side. The Greek text states that the inseiiption w'os 
made ill the reign of Ptolemy V. (Kpjphanes), who be- 
came king of Egypt about 2u0 yeais befon* ( Inist. ft 
was from the insciiplioiis on this slmie that Young and 
Charnpollioii di.scovcieJ the liieroglv phic language of aniieiit 

I'-Wl't- 

ROSE-WINBOW or WHEEL-WINDOW, n 1u;:« 
circul.ar window much favouicd m gables of Gothic (hnicli 
aichitectuic, divided by enived mulli'ms diirinng in d'-sigri 
.as the .aieliitceture is of the geometriral or tlie tloiid tvpe. 
The most beautiful rose- windows aic of the latter period. 

ROSE'WOOD. a variety of timber .so called finm its 
peculiar colour, and wlneh, on aeeouiit of its bc.auty, is imieh 
used in oinnmental fuinituif. Tlure aic several kinds. 
The best i.s produced by .‘'[icui >> of tlie Smith American 
Dalbergla, and iiih-riiT .smts .aie oht.ilin d fr«)m stuiie ‘-picns 
of Ptcroeai pii''. 'IMh; best Indian in'^ewood is that of Jjal- 
bcrtjia latijnitu, a ii.itive of Malabar, whieh grows to tlio 
height of about oO feet. A\ hen he mg worked it gives forth 
a fragiaiit o«iour. and Ijiirns leadily with a '•me^ky llaine. 

ROSE'WOOD. OIL OF.or (M of Rhodium, a fiagi mt 
volatile oil obtained fimn losevvoud, Dnlfurijiit nitjr>i. and 
other .species, by distill itiori vvitli vv.iter. It is a yellow 
viseul oil, having a specillc giavity of It his an 

odmir of rosc.s mixed with 'vandal-wood. It has been ij''< d 
for adullei.itmg otto of iost*s. an.l is eiiiploved f«jr iti 
attractive odour hv horse-tamers and r.it-eatf In-i s. 

ROSICRU CI^S is the name of a i eh'lnated, but 
cntiidy fabulous, si'ciet boiiety whieh became lii^t km»wn 
to the public in the sev cnteeiith ceiitmy by meins of seviral 
]iuhlication*» wlneh liave been attributed to .Tohinii Vahm- 
line Andicii, a torinm seholar. born at Ih'iK nlni g. m the 
dm by of \\ ui ti nibei g, in 16S(!. In one of the>e w<iik‘', 
mlitled “ITini Fialernitatis des loidnlun (hdens divv 
Ro'.cnkieiucs" (^Fiankfuit, lbl7). il.eic is i s>t< i v of a cei- 
taiii ('hi;''ti m Ro^i nkienz. a Geiman in )!)!•' of th<‘ funrteenih 
ciiiluiy, who, allir tiavellnig Imig in the Ka^i, n'lnmid to 
Gmmany, and tlnie esialdished, iiUih r eeitaiii i\gnlalions. 
a fi.iteinity or Mciel “^oi letv. of a few adtqit^. liv .I'g tog* ther 
in a hnihiing wlmh ho had rai^rd undi r iho ii line id .‘^a 
Spiiitus. lleie lie illid at Ph; veais of ;ige. The plaeo 
of hks hmial was k< pt a j*ie.fi>iind MCiet by ti.e adepts, .and 
the .society iciiowed it.seif hv the .idini-'‘‘ion of sull^^'.i\(• 
new incmbeis in ‘-ih nco aiul obseniity. .aoce'rd'n g to the liv-t 
iiijunetioii of its founder, vvlio diieetej the folJ-»w ing m- 
.seiiplion to be plaied mi ademrof Saiieti Sjniitus: — “ Ikovt 
GXX. annos pateho.” The soeietv w.is st.ilid to bo pos- 
{•eiiSed of many scent gifts of know 'eilge, of which gold- 
in iking w;i.s one of the h .isf. Andrea in aiiotln r work, 
“CoiifesMo Fiateinitati'' Ro'>e.'v Ci iienad landilos F.niopa',” 
.stattd that the oidii did not inleif. lo with tlie n ligion or 
polity of Status, hilt only «'onghl lor the tiue jdalov-op] y, 
and that one of its cliii f aims was tlie giatmtoiis lieiling 
of tho sick. It U now known tluit the-c vvoiks wme a 
kind of elaboiale joke, and that i;o ‘'iieh soiiety is ti e 
Rosicriuians ever existed. A huge conlrov ei il htei itiiie, 
; liowever, spi.aiig up on the snbjei.t, ana the nin'O and f m e 
of the Rosienieians !i:ive hei'ii made U'-e of liom nine M 
time l»y sneli impostors as Oagliostro. 
j ROS'LIN SANDSTONE, a deposit of ihi.k-bcdded 
’ aaiulsloncs, wiili intermingled sIimIi’s, oicinniig m the 
Scotch coal-field, and icpu •venting the Miiisiinsr, tiiiir 
of more suiitliein aieas. It attains a m ixnniim llmknuss 
of 400 feet, and is tvpically dev doped in the iieighUmr- 
hood of lioslin, to the boulli of Ldiiiliuigh, whence tins 
i name. 
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ROSO Lie ACID, nn acid derived from plicnol by 
oxkLiiinn ill the preseiico uf alkJics. It is obtained from 
the re.sidiie left in distilling crude coal-tar oil. It is a 
veak acid, forming dark red compounds with the alkalies; 
tlie^e solutions are easily decomposed, and lose their colour 
on esposuio to the air. It is a red powder witli a greenish 
lustre; it dissolves in alcoliul and ether with a yellow* 
colour. The formula is C-olImOj. When boiled w ith .aniline 
and ben/.uic acid it \ields a line blue permanent dye. 

ROSS» a maiket-town of liimlaiul, in the county of 
llerefnid, liuelv situated oil an eiuiiiciice aliove the liver 
Wjo, is about 1-1 miles S.S.E. fiom ileicfoid, and 132 
from Eondoii by the CJicat Western li.iilway. The church 
is a handsome ami sp.icious stnictuie, watli a lofty spire, 
founded by Eobcit lletun, bishoji of Hoiefoul, in the 
twelfth century. It was lestorcd in 18t)3~r.rt. Tlieie .aic 
five places of ^Yf‘^ship h-i dissenteis, a corn exchange, fiee 
librai} , an .alui^l.ouse, a dis]'ensaiy, and other benctolent 
iii^titulious The town has ri^eii in favour as .a sumiiuT 
icsort uiul tempciaiy lesideuce, and some excellent houses 
have bctM built. The pepul.ition in ISSl wms 47^^0. The 
cider of the vicinity is lu liiidi lepute. Topes hnes on the 
‘■Mm (*f Ibiss ” lia\(‘ lendncd the n ime of tins pl.icc 
familiar to student.s of Lucjlish Iruiatinc. Tbe hero was 
John Kvrle. a Rsiilfi-t during tl:e nigr.s of illiain III., 
Anne, and <_fi'orje 1. Ihe splcmlal lulug um oi tlie jioet 
It ally did Mit go hc}ond his Jnciit". He txpniiled his 
time and iiicoine m }<n uniting (ibji cS of pniilic iitiliiy and 
brnevobnee by which tl.i town <.outiiiiKs to be benefited. 
After Yl.silmg tbe hfU‘'e in which ho li\ed, Coleridge 
wrote the lines bt ginning — 

•• Kich. r thin miners i- er their comities* hoards.” 

ROSS and CROMARTY SHIRES, two Scoteh 
c-ant.i'. intmirite'i cuimuted b* tli loialK and otl.»rwis(g 
and ti'.itMi m the ceii-ius cf Ifcdl ms one cranity. Ihe 
faulty of Jlf's citnrjulunds a consideralile are.i on the 
in.uulaiid cf ?>cotl.iu<i. togi.tlii r w.tli the l.nge i^l ind of 
LeWiS, or.e < f tl.e Ibbrim-; and Crom.ai l \ is c«jinj»osMl (.f 
a numb* 1 of dutad.ed } oitir iis, < itlur intf isperstd amnng 
tie inlan.l p.nris oi Ih-ss (jr l}ing along its boidei. Ihe 
iv.rtl.ei.n s ite • f the Tnmnland (J the two comities is for 
the most ]"iit coutenniuoi^s willi .^utlici Jind^hiie, ex- 
tending ai/ 'Ut do imies fimri Tarba 2S(-s, ai the emstun 
side of .^cotlan.h to Lodi Luaid on the w*i<itern sitli. 
IiiVf IT' ^s.-i.JK' .and tile ra\ o: Murray Tiilh foiiii the 
houudaiy <n tn'- S. ami .*^,1.. lie liith <f Csoin.iily 
peni.t.-atc' 10 :i iies ii.nm 1 liom tl.e Moiai Inth, foimiug 
.1 long j aii-jw Hill r. htJl. i]j.,re tlan ‘J in'.!i‘s w 1-le In ll.*- 
bioadf't part. Jia* wf-«[<iri lauiidaiy, forn.f l hy th** 
r*aa (f ti . Atnmlic, Is eljarat tti i/ed bv b-*M headlamls 
.‘'■paiat'd fN.m I uli olh*'r l»y d< ep Liil uei.iily nariow' 
i' hta or 1 I 1'. 'Iljfie nrc .’••v<ial •■mall islaiiu*' o!l tins 
f ' aa. 1. I ’.d.in l of Liwm Is nurtl -W’-st of tlie UMinland 
part of t!" coT.’gv. ti < marf'-t diaam e mross the .>Iindi, 
cr i..ti 1 vm.iig d.n nd, beiiig abont ‘J.j iruit L«wis is 
n d, stnLtl% !?r>f '.n.rg an island of it^lf; it fomn llie 
lioitlinn ai.'i b_\ far li.e laig-r poitum of ibf juineipal 
island of t.d JId/iia^'>. ‘-omaura' c.dled t!<* l.ong Klntid; 
the boutla-jn ii'dia; r tiie I ILiiii--, bdorigs to Iri\frm'^'- 
shire. Lewis m hH md* s \< ng, norlli to F(aulj. and 31 inib'S 
broad, east to we^t. 'J li" aie.i of tlif* two couiities is .'JTJli 
h'jnare inih*-, or .ore*', 'lie* [opulaiion in l8>il 

waa — 37.tjg7 mahs and '11,320 fanales. 

Surfnee and JUrei"*. — With tie- exception of the two 
periinsul.i.s fonmd by tin* three friths, Ih-rncidi, Ciomarty, 
and Moray, and the parts iinmediafely adjacent to them, 
lloss and Cromarty corisi.st f f mountains iin gularly giouped, 
w.th deep intenxning ghns or ia\irus. 'JIm- principal 
eh vat.'Jiis are Cam Kige, 3^77 fed; Main .Soul, 3802 fett; 
Aa Amb/iachan, 3000 feet; Sgurr .Mor, 3037 fert; Ke.i 
Clod- 3bb0 feet; Den Dearg, 3530 fut; Den Wjds, 


J 3420 feet; and Foin Bhein, 2707 foot. Except the IcatI 
j .strips of old red sandstone, about 10 miles wide upon the 
c.ast co:i.st, the .surface of the united county is :i lUggcd and 
mouiitaiiums tract of granite and mica slate rocks, pierced 
' bv boveral straths (as Strath pe tier, Strathgaive, Ac.), .and 
lit only for 
sm.all native 

The two counties have no largi* rivers. The Oihrl rises 
at the foot of Den Mhor in Sulheilaiuhslihe. and Hows for 
I 26 miles along the border of Sullierl.and''lnic and Ih)ss- 
; shire till it unitc.s with a stream from LdcIi Shin in 
Sutherlnndsbire. It then expands into a iinitow lake 5 
miles long, called the K}lc, whieh opens into Dmnoeh 
Frith. 'I'ho Eopath Water .and (’anon Water aie one 
stream, 2-1 miles long, whieh joins the Kyle at its lower 
end. A number of btre.ams flowing ea^tw aid unite aluac 
Dingwall, just below wliicli they fall into Cromaity Kiltb. 
Thero are numerous lochs, or inland lakes, of whieh L(>ch 
Marge, Ibo largest, is 12 miles long .and about 2 nnli*'; 
Avide. The lakes rover .37,000 acre^. The inlets fioin the 
; sea, also called lochs, .are Aeiy nuineroim. 

i<oil and Afiricalture. — The arable land of the tw’o 
counties is abno.st entirely confined to the eistciii pait, 
comprehending the two peninsulas, the lil.rek Die, hrlwem 
Loeli Ileauley and Ciomarty Firth, :in(l Lasfer Toss, bi'- 
tween tlie Crom.arty Frith and Doinoeh Tilth, logrtlu r 
Avith the comparatively low* and le\el tiaet immediati lv 
.ndj.aeent to thtsp. The central and western disliiets am 
wild, niggl'd, and mountainoiw, iiiter.spcrsed with lakes 
ami narroAv gb-ns that aflbid pa.stuie for .sheep and hlaek 
] cattle. Since the commencement of the piesent lenlui} 

‘ agiieultnic lias been much improved. The sml In tin* 

' peninsula of the Bl.ack Isle is vaiirnis, and much of it jmor. 

: ’Jhe cuUi\ated portion consists chiefly of clayey loam, g'^vl 
black mould, and sandy loam, in Faster Toss tlu-re is a 
considerable extent of cl.aAoy loam and light .sandy .sod. 
The grain produced is of a bupeiior quality. The honsrs 
of tlie principal farmns aro neat and ((unmodioiis. and tin* 
fott.iges of the peasantry lune heen gn*atly im|uoAeil. 
^lueli of the ]»rogiess in .agiieultnie is to bn a-sevibed to tlie 
improved coinmiinicatioiiH foimed and maintained by the 
gOAernnient romniis.sion for Highland loads and bridges. 

'I'lie original naliA-e breed of cattle is baidy and compact, 
ad.apted to the climate, but in tlic Avestt-in p.irts of tb. 
C'lUTily the Skye and Argyl(•^llire bleeds ;ne most piexah ni. 
.'^liiep-faiining, however, ciigi'osses almost the whole attin- 
tion of the principal fiinneis, but it is not. so pro‘'perons as 
f'iiiniTly. Deer are tolerably niimeious in borne jdacc'-. 
'Ihe fox. b.adgiT, polecat, AAea.'icl, and maiten arc coinmmi ; 
as are the eagle, ra\en, and a \;iriety of liaAvka and owls. 
(Ironsi? are stated to be iliminisliing, 

'I'heie are stone quarries in some part.s of the tw(j 
lonntles, but they are comparatively unimportant. 'Jheie 
j.s limestone, but no coal. 

Fishing is extensively carrieiPon at Stoi noway in the 
T.i ws, Lorh Carron on the south-west, lyjeb Tiioom on tie* 
iKniIi-Ave.st, and Cromarty on the cast. Altogether ab(»iit 
10,000 men and boys are employed in the boats during the 
.season, and about an equal number .as fislieurers, coopi i*4, 
; Ac. Iho manufacture.s aro nnimpoitant. The lligldanil 
ami Sntlierland and the Dingwall and .Sk)e railwiua tia- 
\iTse tho county. 

The two counties arc diAided into tbirty-tliree p.arisbes, 
, which are comprehended in the five presbyteries of 'lain, 
‘ Dingwall, Chanonry (i>. Fortrose), Locbcarroii, and Lewis. 
'Ihe two counties unite in returning one member to Tarlia- 
iiienl. Di.xowai.i. is the county town. 

JliHorj/ and AnfiVyz/i^iVji.— At tho earliest historical 
{leriod this county np|Mnr.H to have been inhabited, tho 
Avesteni part by the Creonrp, the ca.stern by the Cantn* 

I and the centre by the Caledonil of Ttolcmy; but it is 
i impofibible to assign the limits of their respective territories. 


sheep p.asture, which is gradually dlsidaeing tho 
! holdiiifTS. • 
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vSubsequLMitly Boss bocaiiie an cnildoin, which wns united ! ROSSE, WILLIAM PARSONS* EARL OP, one of 
with the lordsliip of the Ihles (/.e. Iho Wchtern l.sles) by , the most nniiiont practical asiioiKjincrs of recent times, was 
the mairia^(j of Donald M‘Donalt], the lord of tho Isles, horn on the 17th of Juno, l)nrinf; the lifetime of 

with the dauj^htcr of tho Eail of Itoss. In 1-170 the Earl his father he was known as Loid OMiiantown, and n-pre- 
of Ross was depiived of his possessions, which were all i hented Kind's County, in which the family estates are 
annexed to tho crown, fori cbollionajL^ainstKin^ Robert II f. , situated, from 1821 to 18d 1. Retirini^ fimii I’arliainent 
Ho in return created a peer of Railiament with tho j in the latter year, he afterwards de\ot(d his lime to the, 
title of John do Isla, lord of the Isles. Durinf^ this period | to him, much more congenial field of ustiononiK .d roseaieh, 
Ross gave title to a bishopric, en'cted by David I., king of i and for this purpo‘'e he personally bupei intended the cun- 
fcjcollaml; the eathedi.d was at Fortrose, | struction, on Ids estate at Rarsunstowii, of llie cf-kdirated 

ROSS, ADMIRAL ^IR JOHN, a distinguished | reflecting telescope whieh bears his name, and wJucli oh- 
Artlic navigator, was hoin at Ralsairueh, Wigtownshire, ' taiiied for him a w^oi Id-wide reputation. J lie in^truin* iit 
Scotland, in 1777. He entered the navy in 17UI), received i w.as comnieneed in 1828 ami coinpklrd in 18-12 at a eo^-t 
Jiis commission as lieutenant in 1805, and attained the | of X‘JO,0OU. Cp to that time it was tiie lai/est and most 
rank of commander in 1812, during which period he dis- , j>erfecL iiistiument of the kind e\er made: ti,c minor is a 
lingnislied Idnihelf by many valuable fier\iees. In 1808 a ; circular disc of metal wiigliing -1 tons. NoLw’lth^tall iiri:; 
pension was granted him in Consideration of tho wounds he the size of the inslinmeiit, however, no woik can he im- 
iec(‘i\ed when cutting out a Spanish vessel from under the agined of mure cxrjniMti- di licacy, and his in o.t i- 

liatlerics of Bilboa. In 1818 he received a commission, as , coming the ihiHcuIlics which aiosc at tvciy step w;is a 
commander of the hahclla (in company w’ith Lieutenant I marvel of patient ing<‘uuity. 'I he value of the discovi.iics 
I'aiiy of the Alexander)^ “to asceitain the existence or | wliicli his great iTj‘>tinmeiit cmibhd Imn to make in the 
mm ( xi'-t (Mice of a north-west passage in the Arctic regions.” j observation of iiebuhe was univei'-alh acknuwh f]::rd. 
llenndiitook the voyage, and penetrated as far a.s Lan- | Established theorie.s vveie dispelled by the ligld wliieii he 
caster S(miid. After making some useful explorations he threw uj>on them, ami new ae«|ui'*itii>ns of knowledge made 
returned, hut without having sueeeedcd in the main object to stimulate to furtlni imjiiiiy. All the k. lined socRta*:, 
of Ins exp(‘dition. In 18*20, iiaving been advanced to the ' of Euiojie vieil in doing him liononr. In 18 10 lie was 
rank of imsl-caplalii, he undertook u Kecmid voyage in | elected presidi lit or tin* Roval Six let \. Jhe Vniversily of 
s(*aicli (d the ]S(ath-wcst Passage, at the expense of Sir | Cambiidgi* coiifiMied ii{)(»n him the degree of LL.D. He 
Feli.x Bootli, shciifV of London. His vessel was named the ■ was elected a member of the Impeilal .Acnhmy .at St. 
I’/cyoT^, and it was attended by a smaller one of 1(J tons j Pctersbmg, and was chated a knight (f tl.e Lcgi -ii of 

huiden, snjiplied by the government. He sncceeded in Huiiunr by tin* I’mpeior of the I’leiich, and a knight of 

eijleiing I’lime RegiMil’s Iidit; hut in Oet(jbei the vessrls | St. Patrick bv tin- (,}uci n. Hi* died dlst Oili-ber, lMi7, in 

weie fiuzon up in Felix Haibonr, on the west side of the , the sixtv -eighth viar of his ag(‘. 

tiulf of Bootliia. Th(‘ expedition was equally imfoitunat** ^ ROSSEL'LI, COSIMO, a name of .some imjjoit.mc 
dm mg the two succeeding vvinteis, and m M.\y, l8;i*2, the , in the history of ait. a I'loieiitino piintn. pnpd ct 
vesseks were aliandoned. Ill August, 1833, the ice forlu- Masaccio, ami inastei of Pick* lii (kj^iino. Cu‘-imo Ros- 
iiately broke, and the crew' wcie enabled to sail in boats, .selli worked in the Si-^tme Cii.^pel, .■■*nd his fH^eosof tin* 
l\'lieii near tlie eiitiance of I^ancaster Sound they deseiied “ Sermon on the .Miai.it .ind the ** L.isi .SuppLi ‘ .still .nlurn 
Ro.s.s‘s ohl ship the ImbtUa^ and in this vessel they those famous w.dk. othu s^hjev'ts m il i S -tiii'. f*i:>u>s 
leached Hull on tho lOtli of September, 1833. In 18.j4 i In Rosselli .no— “'Mosis K.mmg the Liw." .um “l‘iiaiao'j 
Sir .lulin Ross leccived the honour of knighthood, and a diowm'd in the Ikd Se.u“ As liis lumjietitois Leic ate 
gift of i.’oOUl) fiom Parliament. In 1835 he published an Peinglno, Botlicelli. and .^igiKMtlli, the high i .i.k (f Rus- 
iiiteiestiiig iiaiiativeof his voyage and of his long ru.sideiice selh is at once .seen. IL h.ul mm li inllnem e upon th-.’ [> ■ lltc^^ 
in tiie Arctic legions, wiili some notices of tho discoveiy of of his time. 3 line n .i ** ,8t. Jeiome ' hy Inm of g -ud nn ui 
the Norlhein Magnetic Pole hy his nephew. In 1850 he in the Xaliond Hilki}. His Umleiicy w.i> in ir-‘ t lo 
wiait out in scairh of 8ir John Franklin, but was unsuc- muih gilding m Lis pulnus. Ik* w.i.'. hoin in llJ'.h auu 
co.ssfnl ill Jiis ooject. He died in London in 1850. died in 15n7. 

lio.sM, Silt Ja 311.8, nephew of the above, was born in ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL, .an EiiLdivlijiaintu-, 
London ill J80U, Mid enteicd the navy in 1812. He ac- one of the original “ pu-lLipii.iehtr biethim, vvl'. li -in in 
lompanied Ids uncle in his first voyage in search of the London in 18‘28. His father was ti.ihriLh- JJwss. tli, LI..I 
Noith-we.st Passage, and from 1811) lo 18*25 was engaged profe.ssc»r of It.ili.m in King's l.kdkge, Lcndi-n, .Mudwiil 
with Jknry in his vo}agc.s. He served under hi.s uikIc known as a comnuiitator on Dante, and nudir Ins care 
from l82t) to 1833, and coiiiniandeJ the expedition in the young Ro.s.setti received an cm 

Evdtus and TdVov to Iho Antarctic seas fioin 1831) to His leaning lx ing towauls .ut ho was in due limetutered 
1813. On his icturn h^ was knighted, and in 1817 he a^ a .student at the Ikwal Academy, and whdsl thcie is 
published “A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the umlei'^tood to liave oiigmatid, in ccnjiiiict ii>n with his 
Soulhern and Antarctic Regions during tlio jears 183‘.)— 13.*’ fellow-stuJent> Hunt and Millais, that eilhii to iiv*\e 
Afterwards, in 1818-43, he commanded an expedition in what they cuiiMdend tu he tl.e jinier. mi'i** and 

seaicli of Sir John Franklin, but was compelled, after rather more dovotioinol pract ice of .mt ef the Itahan I'.ain’.ei*' wi .» 
more than a year’s absence, during the greater part of wbieh ]>reculed ILithiellc. which is now* sowellk*inwn.isPi:i- 
hi.s ve.s.sels were shut ill by tho ICC, to return to England with- R.\riiAi 1 1 ri'^M. Rossetti was the Lader in lLl^ m-wv- 
out having nccoinpliHhed his object. He died at A}leshui\ meat, and supjxnied it with hi^ pen in tin* fn) u. i'- w. 1 
in April, I8b2. Seo Polar Rkoions. as with Ids jn iieil . hut fiom Ins habit of not '•cniin g J .s 

ROSS. NSW. See N K\v Ross. pictuus to exliihilions hiMomamod compai linns unkM-wn 

ROSS'BACH, a villago in tho government of Mersc- to tho public, though highly ostoomed by a env’e nf wan i 
burg, Prussian Saxony, 8 miles sontb-vvest of Merseburg, admirer.^ On the whole he appc:irs to ban' rcnnincd iiii st 
is famous for the victory giuiiod here by the Prussians, faithful to the oiigimil need. Ho doJiglits m tln’ 
under Frederick tho Great, over tho combined French and c.il tieutmcut of leligious .suhject.s — letammg tu the 
imperialist armicH, under tho Prince do 8oul)i.se. Tho the dry quaint forms, the intense e\]>us*«ion, strong posi- 
PrusHians numbered only 22,000; tho allie.s, 00,000; hut tivo colour.s, and minute finish whicli ch.ii.icteri/.od his fiist 
the latter were totally defeated (5tli November, 1757), work.x. His cailiest picture in this manner was “The 

with a loss of 1200 killed mid COOO taken prisoners. Girlhood of Uic Virgin Maiy '‘(1840), the only picture (save 
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one ether') that he ever exhihitcil. He^'setti made a few 
dia\\iu;L;s oil wood for an illiistiated etlilioii of Tennyson's 
jKoms, and one or two to a little Miluine of \ci>e wiitten 
bN l;i> M'^ter Christina, whose poetical po^Yer is hut little 
iiifiiior to his own. Ills biollier illlain lias done niueli 
pled work as a ciitie and as an editoi of staiidaid antliois. 
Ivosseiti also appealed with distinpiislied .success as a poet. 

“ 1 hr I'^uly Italian IVels, fit)in C’lnllo d’AIcamo to l)antc 
Alicldeii (^1 ;;on\ m thr oi initial meties^ 
together with Dantes ‘ \'ita Nuo\a,’ li.in'-Iated h\ 1). tr. 

’’ (Svo, lse*_M, is a wuik of leainlng, u-.'^eaieh, and 
poetic feelini^, and sliows a leinaikablo eoinm.-nul of lonns 
of metre iiiif.iiiiili.il to llie riii:l]'>li JanL:nap\ In 1870 ho 
pulili>ln’d a voliiinr of iiii'st ii'maik.ible original poems. 
This lolnme had iiuieod a pi rfei tly iiniijne histoiy. I^l).s^L‘tli 
inariied a favoiint-' pupil, .and w.is passion. itil\ fond of his 
wife. After onl\ two uais of n'aniage Mis. ]^^s^et^i du-d 
ill Kebrnai N, of an overdnse of opiate, taken to al!c- 

Yi.ite p lin. In tl e tiisl wild despiir of grief, Kossetti took 
the I :th irann'iM.pt m Inine lont. lining the onl\ copy of 
Ids ]4 .»!:is. < 111(1 l.iid it in his wife's eoihn tn he bnned with 
l.er , ar.il ll.ere, in tlu* gia\e at Hiidnrite Cemeteiy. it lay 
for inoie til 111 SL\iii ve.ars. till Ihissetli lejHnite.l of ]iis Im 
piiNive snrit’M‘, and hisi^iwn inrljnation bi Ing stimgtln lu-d 
by tlie imp ' 1 limit) of l.is fiifiuK, h.ni the \.iull o[»ened 
and lie \<hrne Lxhiini'd, \\ l.i n llie p< • ms wue ulri- 
matcl) puMisl m l>70, tie v m- 1 wnth an eiithnsi.isfio 
leei ptr-n. I l.»‘!i ]>*ih!icit:' n led w. vt i, to an emhillered 
ColilloiLisy. wj.icl Will h r 1 I e iii' inoral'h- m the h)s- j 
toi) I f I’i'g’. JiteMlliii. Kosm tti .Tid h.s tl Ilowets weie 

atr.K ked I < >,' Ci ].d ) h;. tie j,.>er Id fi.'it Ihieh man I as the ^ 
‘•rii'lil) i.'t: ’.:.d l*’os-.,‘ttm w i ilir js, passje n.ito 

ast!') .ir.'i)' mil \ i <-1 tnil) I ihle t'» that c pitln t. 
Ill- itiimIis tempi 1 m’t nt sprj.k under ti.e pam (d im— 
und- i-i.mdn g. .mii it w is mai.s yi us hef.ae his fiiei* K 
Cl uM II dnci 1 im t'- wiite agdn, 1 .nali), he Lomp"''Ml a 
few n Me ‘■( 111 ! . 'md - am iLinaikihii. Lad.ids, wliioli wn-* 
puh’i.-^ I >1 i‘i I"''!. Ml. Duel. ai. Ill in 1 iiei Maisnitki- 
\onKd, h\ MT 1\ i»-( I'lMt'i n. to undo tie i.xil he l.id 
WK-iiglit hy j iin- < d and n..st ikeii juiigiin iil. 

gi' it .md I ii^.ii'il a- l.e \v>, both as a poet and | 
paintir, tl'-n.'h ii ti > 1\ appml.ited hy tlio^e wlio foil, 
with 1.1111. c m i.ex< r hn onn* g. n. m Ix^oymlar to the non \ 

inxstd d .ii.d MJMid itid. Ihe (M'f nijxai \ mg t\ j<e i.l fi inele • 
h«aTity — v.::h m .tt- d in i'-m s of ] ‘m s] .idnig i \es full f<f ^ 
I..- 1 1 id id . pr> tiudliig : 

U['per l.p. 'll d nitli.i lip iitiaetn! a‘ hx Jii-iliaxvn vi^rliMig ; | 
liiiig xr<tne :»•]., a”d gL.ierill) an ex j)it '.-ji.ii of fehiile and 
ni'ird.'l r-iil'T tlin 1 .. .dliiX ■ yiot* i.t. diti* s of p ission’ — 
will i;i h» 1. .-dw vy-. If- .in « P( ;,f,f lo n- in_\. As a i oloni ist, ^ 
thf‘ III I st jMfsi’ ts p. ilnp- Ih* tin* -t cl.iun to .idniii ilion. ! 
Ife ], )- hi'Mi eon, pil'd to 1 .ntoif rto : hut s,f,i)gtli«t ll.e i 
lilig'.i-ij .i*t'-ts xxml.s ],.i\e M Ije of t)ie ir.hjj-t Xlg'iUr of | 
,1 .'i I t. xx ’li, out .1 I] II e. l(,o. of thi fief, ill ( Isixe I 
l.'m-d ti ,i! ir.’g'd) n .-ti r of lj<.tli fwini and coloiii, j 

the I '’!.[■ 11 n . iin -t M.l irtim'iN . iP.- itli I, ad un- j 
douhtfdi) li ir ‘ p i -'jnadt X ' of g* mus, hi i-ei* hi-, 

inllin*' e- o.> , ;. ■ .vl nnuk; hut in ait hi- woiks lather 

Miggi sf p., ..ni l . t'' i ; a--'i! tin nn Ims .\s aitiial 
acij:^-''‘-rii' J ts i; Iidnr’n" .'i: d g'rnal afriptaijn. 
avoxxij fhj'^t V, t I !• nil. fK . i_h ail. ll.e folgrttin 
wor!‘l of old I"” Iil'. !■ I i.i'.iili 'I. luv't^nm. and syn- 
bojlsfri. uml r g as »].']•: t- ni tin foimalKMi of spiritual 
beantx. 'li is the rldi'i pniitirs .'il^o amnd at, hut weie 
liindeied <,{ aihi'Xir/g hx xx ml of that skill and be.mty 
wldeli ItafTai’le, who po- w-Mtl Ik- :m m all tluii splmdf.nr, 
C.exated from ri.'aiis to euiis — to the luiii (as llosseiii 
t.honglit) of ill! trim art. 

I'’’ rna.nx xearsh' ^mc Ids ih atli Itos^.itti lixed iniiioiisly 
<-ei!nd(d hh. H, , luge, dnidv li/lited .stiidii at t.'fieyne 
M' u'ri, < his wild, weedx, negh-r t' d g'udeii, were \i*ry 

<■ . i of aec'b** to all hut a fexv ; hut to them be was 


cordial and unreserved. TTis woik wo-is always one of great 
labour and eoiitiiiual retouebing; and when bis Iiealtii 
broke and eontinnal insomnia forced him to the use of 
cbloial, lie worked more sloxvly and became more of a re- 
cluse tlinn before. IIo died at the house of a friend at 
Hiioliinglon in April, 1HS2. Mr T. Hall Caiiio has pub- 
lished iiiteie.sting reminl.seerice.s of this gifted m.aft and 
gieat .ailist (London, 1882). 

ROSSI NI. GIOACCHINO ANTONIO, one of the 
most celebrated musical composers of model ii times, w.i.s 
born at Pesaro, in Ixinnngiia, 2lHli I’cbruaiy, 17'.i2. Ills 
father and mother were both inemheis of a lhea1nc.il com- 
pany; the former, who was ‘‘‘ toxvii-trumpdei ” till the 
rcxolutionary troubles of 171)f), had come to pl.'iy the hoin 
in the orcliestia, and the latter sang upon the .stage. The 
future composer, when ii child, pla}ed .second horn to liis 
father ; but his fine V(»ice wa.s noticed, and lie wa.s engaged 
as a tieble in the choir of a elmicli at DoIolmui. Hi* was 
afterwards jilaeed, by the kindness of the Counted'- IVrii- 
eaii, in the Lxeeum of lli.at city as a stndi nt of inu<ie, 
under Professor M.attei. lli.s lir>t composition, while still 
a boy, was a .sxmpliony, willni cantata, eiililled “ 11 Pi into 
di Aimoni.a’* (the l.-mniit of lIaimoiiy\ He was but 
eighteen xe.irsolJ xvlien his fimt known oyn-ia, ‘‘ I.a ('anilii.ik* 

. di M.itiimoiiio.'’ a little jiieee in one act, w.as pn foi mnl ;it 
Vciiiee, in 1810 . His second prod ne lion, of the .same 
bull'o kind, peifoimed at Itologiia, was ‘‘ L’Kijuixoco 
Slraxaganle,” which was a failuie ; but by wax ol <oin- 
peihsitK'H, “ Deinetrio e Polihio,” said to Irixehrcn wntten 
ill and thus leallx his fust oper.i, w.as leciixcd with 

some ihgree of faxoiir at Pome. Tlie next xe.ir, is 12, he 
roiiipoved no fixxer tlian lixe opnas; luit only one of them, 
**]/ing.imio 1‘Vhce,” now lemernbercd. 

The opera which fust made him f.mions was “ Taiiercdi,” 
hi ought out at Venice in ISHI; ami this was folliixxi'd, 
some months liter, by ‘‘ LTtaliana in Algen," almo-t 
equal ly Micce.ssf III llytlie.se two xvoiks the )oung com- 
p'»M*r had shown hiiribclf ei|U.illy a ina.ster of opei i snia 
and opei.a-bu/ra. His bt}le. too, wa-s now thonniglily 
matuied, and what has ever since been rccogni/ed as the 
sfhofd of P(>.s.sini may be said from th.it moment to haxe 
declared ituclf. The icpntation lie thus (ibt.iined xvas liaidly 
sn‘'tained liv hi.s next ojiera, “Auieli.aiio in P.ahnxia,*’ In 
l-'sH; but it was, if possilde, ineie.iscd by “II 'Inico m 
It ilia.” in the .same year. Tliis xvas followed by an oper.i- 
."1 li.i, cntillul .Sigismondo'’ (^18151, of which nothing e\- 
c pt an .air (afterxvaids introduced by Madame Pasta in 
arother wiiik) lias survived. Ne.xt e.ame “ Kli/.ihett.i 
Iil gnu d’lnghiltcria ’ (1816), which contains some of I’os- 
Min s b*st music. This had an enoinnnis Puece-s, ami is 
I specially 11 memhered ns the opera in whieh Ixossini tii-l 
Sit the example of w’rilinglii.s own ornaments nnd^/ion'/M?v. ' 
whirl) piexir.usly, in accordance with long custom, iiseil to 
b»- I iiher prepfiied or extemporized by the .singers tlieiii' 
.silxi.s. *• Lli/abelta’’ wa.s foll<fh-cd by “Torxaldoe Hor- 
li-ka'’ (1816), an opera-.sei ia, wbieli failed, and by “ II 
P. II bi. icdi Six igli.a”( 181b), an opera-bufli, which xva.s Impe- 
h-s-ly conxleinned on the first night, but noxv, moie th.an 
tbrcL-iinartirs of a century later, is perhaps the ino'-t 
popular of all opeins except Mozait'.s “Hon Hioxaimi.'’ 
•• 11 Itarbiero” was success! xely followed by “ Oti llo”(l8Hi), 

( Vm rcntolV’(18I7), and “La(iaz/.ii La(!i.i”(l 817). Kaeli 
of tlicHo xvorks, wliieh materially irirrcaM-d their autlioi's 
fame, (ndiires, and is likely to enduie. To these sncceeih il 
“Aimida,” “Adelaida di Borgogna,” “Moru in Kgilto," 
“ .\dina,” “ llicciaido e Zoiaide,” “ Kduardo e Cristina,’* 
“ La Honn.'i del Lago” (181b), “Bianco e Kaliero," “ Mao- 
net to Sceondo,'’ and “ iSeinii amide.” “ Semiraniide,” the 
Imt of Itossini’.s purely It.ilian oj>ern« (bis la.st, indeed, 
composed for Italy), was fiist played at tlio Fenice Opera 
House, at Venice, in 1 82.1, when it seemed not very Mie- 
ccssful. Bossini, who had been musical director of tlm 
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theatre of San Cailo, at Naples, then left l»is native country, j 
and went tiist to Vienna, where he liad a most enthusiastic I 
vccepliun, tlionRli Ihetlioveii was still there. He then 
visited London, and was no less W’elccined and feted (Geor^'c 
IV. even coining up from Jhighton to attend Ills concerts), 
after^ which he became diieetor of the Opera Italien at 
I'nrls, At this establishment, in June, ho composed 

the little opera of “J1 Viaggio a Reims,” for the fete du 
nacrcy or eoionatlon festi\al, of Charles X. This was 
subsequently developed into the yet more* fascinating 
“ Comte Oi\." lleie, also, in “ Le JSii-gc do Corinthc” 
and “ Moim‘,” he gave enlarged dimensions to two of his 
earlier Italian works; and heie, on ilid August, 1821), he 
crowned the edifice of his fame with his innstci piece, 

" Guillaume Tell.” From the piodnclion of “ Guillaume 
Tell” until the day of Ids death, Rossini, though it was 
know’n that he had wiiltcn a great many jiieeea of various 
desciiptions — among the lest the famous “ Slabat”(18J2) 
— published veiy little. What were the actual reasons for 
his eoinpaialiv(‘ cessation from labour his most intimate 
fi lends would iind it dithcult to explain, for be himself 
could never be hi ought to talk seriously on the subject, but 
they me generally altiibuted to a naturally rather indolent 
disposition. 

An annual salaiy of £800 a year was given him by 
Charles X., under the title of diiectoi-geiieial of vocal 
music in Fiance; and at the Re\olutiori this income took 
the shape of a pension of £210^ in accoidanco with a ro}al 
ciigageimiit which the revoliitionaiy govermmnt Iionouied 
itsi lf by fulfilling. He spent seveial yeais at l‘assy, in 
leliiemcnt and economy, or CNen parsimony, returning in 
IHdO to Rologna, whcic ho had in the meantime (died his 
icsidiMicc witli all the most sumptuous appliances of fuing. 
He now piofesscd dislike to wuik and disicgaid for fame, 
and, in spite of many .solicitations, he refused to write for 
the st.ige, 'fin* guat musician became, in fact, a icfined 
\oliiptuar}. Only, in IHtl, In’ ga\e to tin* w'oild the 
m.ngiiificnit sacied iliamalic nmsic of the CruLiOxiim — the 
“JStahat Mater” — which he had written several years hc- 
foic. Fiom 183t> to 1817 he lived in letiiemcnt f»t 
IhdoLTM.a. occupying himself with cgi'iculturc and painting, 
and emi)lo)ing some of his leisure in teaching Alhoni, then 
a pKHnising v^niig girl, to sing. Ros'^ini’s lirst wife, L^a- 
helli C >ll)ran, whom he inaiiied in l821,<lied at T><»Uigna 
in 181 j, and two }ear.s later he inarried Mdlle. Olvmpo 
relissicr. In 1817 he moved to FJoicncc; and in 1850, 
his lierllli liciiig inueli impaired, quitted Floreiuo for r.'iii.*^. 
The only woik of any import.ance of Ro.ssim’s late }eais 
was his “ Messo Sideiinello ” which has some veiy 

beautiful music in it. He leuiained in France till the cud 
of his lifi‘, dwelling during the summer in a villa he liml 
built for himself at l*a.ssy, and during the winter in ap.iit- 
inenls in a house at the corner of the Rue dc la Chaiis.sce 
d’Aiitin, in whieli he died^ni 13th November, 1808. At 
I’aiis, wliere, after a lime his health was completely le- 
stoied, he w’as the object of attention and soheitude fiom 
high and low, being sought out and courted, not ineiely on 
account of his fame as a composer, but for his wit, his 
humour, his amiability, and his jovial good natnie. His 
life, by .Sutheiland Rdwaid.^, W'us publiblicd iu London in 
18G11. 

ROSTOCK. a commercial city and seaport of Noiih 
Germany, being the largest town, though not the capital, of 
tho grand-duchy of Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin, on the Wainow, 
0 miles above its mouth in tho Haltic, and 177 miles noiih- 
west of Berlin by railway. Tlie old walls around the town 
liavo been converted into a promenade. Rostock consists 
of the old, middle, and new town, and several subiii'li.s. It 
has a ducal palace, numerous churches, a coin cut, two 
hospitals, a town-hall, and theatre. It is the scat of a 
nniveisity, founded in 1410, which has a library of 1 15,00U 
Volumes, and witli which Kepler was for a time connected. 

VOL. XU. 


The piineipal church, St. PcIlt's, has a sjiire rising 420 
feet, which foims a u.seful sea-maik. In the centre of the 
chief square, called IRiicher’s Plalz, stmuls the Inonzc statue 
of BlUchcr, a native of the town. '1 lie home in which he 
was born (in 1742) still exists. Another house is like- 
wise pointed out as the one in which Giotms hu-athed hi.s 
last; and the spot is niniked in St. Maiy’s ( Imuli where 
his body was interred, afterwaids icinoved to !>< ]ft. 1 lioiigli 
not as prosperous, as formeily, Rost«jck is siill (/lu* of the 
most active maniifacturiiig towns in North Geimanv, liavmg 
nuineious woollen factoiies, hicwciics and distilleii(''i, 
vinegar and soap-woiks. The e\])(jrts consist cliioil\ of 
good red win .at, b.ailcy, pease, iapes<-(<l, and a few oats, with 
wool, rags of a \(iy supeiior quality, oil (.ike, lape oil, 
bones, flux, horses, and pn^v isir)im. .SJiipljiuKling i , cauied 
on, and a large amount «>f ineirlmiit tonnage is owned, but 
v’c.ssel.s over 200 tons have to discharge at W'aineirnlnde, at 
the mouth of the Waiiiuw'. '1 he p(>[)u]atiori in 18X0 wa.s 
30 , 907 . 

Rostoek having heen foimorly one of tl e Hrmsc Towns, 
had fora lengthiind j^enod, and still ha^. smiiu* c\ilusi\«_* 
privileges. Its vts.sels bore the hag. nd of the giand 
iluch), blit of the city of Rostock; and it li.id its own 
scp.iiate juiisilii ticni, indi jn mb nt of tlie le-'t uf Meeklen- 
huig, appeals fioin its trihun.il's being can ud to tin iitr.il 
com t at Liibick. The badge of the town is iIji* number 
seven, alluding to .some Joeal objects, wLkIi aie, or wcic, 
seven in number. 

ROSTOV, an aneirni town of Russia, in fin* go\ern- 
iiient,aiid 30 miles S.S.W. (-f \ .mi'-l.iv, in a lu.n-li} district, 
on the noilh-wi'-t sboiv cj a lake of the .same n.^me. It ia 
inclosed by a fosse and an eiitln'n i.imfMit. .md h.as an 
(iiorinous aKhhisliop's palace, seveial inon.isti i les, nurnc- 
lons iliuuhes. mamil'acluies (d linen, and a tiade in In-ibs, 
cliicoiv, hoiiev, wax, ciin, and salt, beside-s an iinpoiUiit 
fan. The chuielies po>scss a l.iige nmnlur of .iiRii nt and 
vciieijiled relics, whuh .nlti.ut numeioiis pilgi.mv. iiul the 
iiiaiiuf.ictme (J s.ij usl jiu tun s foinis an imp'ni.int industiy 
m the town, d'he populUiun in 18M> was I2.5i)lk 

ROSTOV' ON THE DON, a modem tie , mi of 
of icm.iikablv i-ijiid giowth, situated on the I>*ni, 31 mdcs 
e.ist of 'l.aganiog. 'llie town. as yet, is pooily Iniilt, hut it 
has an aitive fi.shciy and sonn* .sl.ipbnilding vaid'<, and it 
has a gieat cxjnuf of coin, scid, wool, t.dlow, Jiidc'*, and 
I'tlur agiieiiUiii.il jnodnee, aKo t f ou-s fi<>:n the FiaU. 
.Shipments, owing to the shallow w.itei on the b.irs of the 
della of Iheinei iimlu cist wind.s, have, fei the iiu-st pait, 
to he lightcicd and lisuKil at l-Tginiog. About the middle 
of the eighteenth niitiii N a fcil foi med a iiueleiis for the 
tow!», whuh in lv*^Sl li.ul 70,700 iiili.ibitauls, a mimher 
which is gieatly incicascd at the tim«*ef tlie two f.nis held 
hcic, and wlien tin* la'jouieis gather for hai vesting oper- 
ations in tlio suuounding distiict*?. 

ROSTOPCHXN, FEODOR VASSILIVICH, 
COUNT, whose nami- is linked histoiicallv with the bnin- 
mg of Moscow by its iiihahit.mts lu 1812, wasln-in in 1705 
at l.iMia, ill the ]iioMnco of Orel. He eiiteied th.e Russian 
aiiiiv e.iily, and hcc.niie a lieutenant at the age of twenty- 
one. In 1812 he was appoiutLii governor of Mo-eow*. 
llie historv of hi.s goveinmeiil is a sti.inge mixtuie of 
giandenr and hiitrooiuiv, of levity and seventy. His pie- 
paiatioiis fur the eoulhigiatii'ii that was to gu rf tho I'lenih 
oeenpation uf the eitv weie d< liheiato .and unfaltering 1 he 
Ru.s.si;in guveiimuut, pioliliiig by the leiuhle .vet vil.uli i^d 
to tho dcstiuction of the FicikIi army and the i:i n . f tlie 
Fiiipcior Na[K>loon, weio unwilling openly lo eouiituianec 
a incasuic so exlieme; and although liostopidini let.nned 
his ullice uf governor till 181 1, he umainnl m » spei'ies of 
disgrace. He accompanied the CVar to tl.e t'ongiess of 
Vienna, and 'n 1817 letiied to Pans, wlien* lie occupied 
himself in liteiary pursuit.**. In 1825 he leturindto Mos- 
cow, and died theio on 30th Jauuaiy, 1820. In 1823 he 
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pu’bli'^liod a defence of Ida conduct in the Moscow aflTidr, 
entitled " La Verite mu* ITncendie do Moscow,’* and in 
llie ^^lJolc of his Works, inohidiiig hiiturios, comedies, 
and cs^a\s, were collected and published at St. IVtcrsbur^;. 

ROS TRA (sometimes iiicoiroctly called Jtostnm)^ a 
platform or elevated space of gi’ouiui in the Roman Fornm, 
from which tlio oratois iiM-d to aJJiess the people, and 
which deri\e»l its name fiom the eiicumstaneo that after 
the uniiiucst of I.atiiim the beaks (rostra) of the Aiitiatiau 
ship> weie athxcd to the fioiit of it. The rostra stood 
between the (Vnnitium, or plaee nf assembly for the Curiae, 
and the Tonim prnpeily so eilled, or pi u e of assembly for 
tlie Ci'init.i riibiita, Aftnwaids Julius Caesar moved the 
rostia ( n.r. I h lo the western end of the I’onim. Augustus 
built an aihlitiuiial lostia, called the Rostra Julia, in fiont 
of the toiiijilr' at tlo- eastern end of the Toruin, whieh he j 
had dniieaiul to Juhus C.esar; and this he decorated 
witli the jauws {rojtfru) of the sliips of Antony and Cleo- 
patia t uktMi at At tium. 

ROTA, a musical instrument mentioned by the Gftecnth 
centun IVtnch and Knglisli wiiteis; it seems to have been | 
similar to wl.it the Frein li call a citi'U\ and the Ihiglish a j 
Its eailifi name was onjani-lnni. 'llie ■ 
name v f<i iwlittl) is drived from the whit.! whitli forms ' 
tl.e soiirte of soaiid in Ihes** ir.stru’nt uts. ^tcllLi:i>Y- 
Gi 

ROTATE, a lu ■taiilcal t< rn: a[-piied to eitlnr tin* calyx I 
or co’-IIi w’lirri the tn)>e ,»; \ vinall ui ( iJhely wanting, 
a^-d the pt.n's .0 ‘^(pils a:«' united nul spieading, I’x- 
amph.s aie s. ..n in t’a. Aini: ’dl.". LNsimaihia, IhT- 

ag'- > ! i’'ai'n. Verhi'Ciirn, hal'.uni, ami Kubia, 

ROTCHE. S.Aik. 

ROTE ' ’ ROTTA, i rr.cdi^c^al lue-lik.* ‘ort of in^tru- 
mC! l. the nil nbei < l ^ nyii^ in dilleunl examjdes | 

from f. I') iWLnt\. i-pr-sented in MSS. as rarh a^; the j 
tewi.th ( eufary. '1 1 e 1 . iiii" wa^ prt Ij.'ihly chroitn^ and the j 

pittm il c/i wa-' ; a is cunjcelnied that the aneifiit ^ 
foai-strnj lirii.'h t >' rth w is of (}.<• s.amr /annly. if not | 
iraiLcd ti 0 -rr.c lb ^..1. >, hiing twanged with j 

the I ''1 a phetiuin, the Mi was jda)ul, in its later 

forn.s, '• I ' !■ A. j 

ROTHERHAM Is a in nh* t-t-i’.vn and muniflpal ; 
Ixjic'.^h ij* Lmd tn i. in tl '■ county of I ..ik, tl miles north- | 
ca-t *r< m Id. at tla coi llm nee t! l Rother (rtd ! 

ri\cr) Willi t!.- Dm. It l.as a staliLii wii the Midi irid Imi--, 

L\ w’b], It i-j io7 mil's fjiin I/neJM’.. It tia-Jcs in naii, 
rfjal. tfr: 1 ur-- ' f atth‘, .m 1 ^1,. .‘p i>. dig f-m- of the ( h i f 
York'!, !•' rr 1 ! h* •" 0: the latti r. In tin town — wMdi is 
hit ii :h;. — iP* •- nr.e (\t«i.siw cnL''m < ilni:, 
hra". pm i: '1 w iks; Its j nljJ c b old ngs ire Inde 

I;.dp».'l' ( ohb'i^**. i (dajL,ngatiun.il 

a R' ii .vii Cath'jl.L diUnh. ami ‘ihtr do- 

nomn it.-, ■’ phi^'snf -Afrrdiijj 'IN- yaimh ihnrdi is a 
vrry Gra ■ . * -J eda^^, piitidl; n 'tojed. and th'reaie' 
tw; ot' r • ' . rh* >. I . l>7d I'j Caril«' gP'Ui.ds wei' 


swimming baths, enstom-honae, excise office, hanks, hydro- 
pathic estahlishment, »SI..c. There aio three Kstabliahed 
churches, three Free churrhes, two U.P. churches, an Epis- 
copal church, a Roman Catholic church, and a Raptist 
chapel. A btatuo to Mr. Stewart, a heaefactor of tlio 
town, was erected in 1881. There is the clubhouse of the 
Royal Northern Yacht Club in the town. A cotton mill is 
still at work, but the main business of the town arises from 
the calling of tourist steamers. The ruins of an ancient 
castle, formerly one of the .scats of the eaily kings of Scot- 
land, still exist. Matthew Stewart, the matliiMnatician, w-as 
born here. Tlie population in 1881 was 8321). 

ROTH'LISOENDES, or ROTH-TODT-LIEGEN- 
DES. See Pkrmiax System. 

ROTH SCHILD. The gi'cat monetary house of Roth- 
schild was founded by Meyer Anscdiii Rothschild, bum of au 
humble Jewish family at Frankfurt-on-tbe-Main in 17-13, 
Losing his father at the age of eleven, he was placed in a 
counting house at Fi.inkfnrt, from wiiidi he removed to an 
exchange-broker’s at Hanover. Retiiiniiig to Frankfurt, 
he mairicd, and started on liis own account as a mmicy- 
ch.anger and exchange- broker with the .^lender capital lio 
had accumulated by ihiift and iudustiy. He appears to 
have had transactions with England at an earlv peiiod, and, 
having been appointed chief court agent (^(Jbt rho/ht/t uf) to 
the Elector of He.>*se-Cass(*l, was coiieeiiicd in the trans- 
])oit of the .subsidies paid to the German princes by Eng- 
land, and also in tlie investment of German money in Eng- 
Ii‘'li securities. The .shrewdest of his son*, was X.ithaii 
Mever, who cstahli.Aied himself in Brown Slicet, M.m- 
chester, in 1707, as a manufacturer of cotton goods, e\- 
poiting to his father in Fiankfnrt. lie came to Engluiul 
in 1700, when only thirte« n ycar.s old. In 1802, having 
reili/.cd a fortune of £200,000, he removed to Lomhm and 
founded, in St. Helen’s Place, a house in connection with his 
father’s gradually inci easing business. He subsequently 
removed to New' Court, St. Svvithin’s Lane. From 1808 
until 1812 he was engaged in receiving from liis father the 
large sums of money intrusted to him by tlie distratled 
rontinental nobility for investment in England, 'lliu 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel alone committed to his cvire tliu 
sum of £G()O,0U0. The punctual accounting for these 
monev*', and their repayment with interest after the fall of 
N;ipol< oii, esfahli'^hed the f.ime of the fiiin. It is a curious 
jlliistratitoi of the raiity of coinmou honesty lliat this action 
of the Ih'thschilds was a tcqdc of wmdeiing couver‘'.atioii 
at the C«'ngie*‘S of Vienna, Mejer Anselm died in 1H12, 
and left live s(.ns — An.selm, born in 1773 ; Solonum, 1771; 
Nathan Mt-yer, 1777 ; Chailes, 1788; and James, 17!)2. 
Nathan, a-, we have .seen, had been .settled in England for 
‘•orne ^eal^ previous to liis father's death ; Anselm remained 
at I'rankfnrt, Solomon Bellied in Vienna, Chaile.s in Naples, 
and James in Pm is. By their comljined operations, and 
with agencies in all parts of the world, they became the 
ehiefs f>f Europc.an finance, and weic united in the 


least ■! t.,*' f -I poi A*.. -II. .ind ii:t(» a jiLkimJ we.iUhiest cop.arlncrship of the jnesent, or jnobahly any 
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The Ji.-'i i-, I ! - ( 1 by a ‘-uh'-t.ii'tial biuli:'. 'I he rfiipu- Roth.sdiild after the death of the founder was Nathan 


rati'.n 0 : -lx ablmru-u .i:, 1 i;gl.t‘eii (ouxu illois, j 

intlu'hi.j th- mawr. 'ID p q-nlalion -J Ij.e municipal 
boron/li .:i l^*'l was .jl,7e-. 

ROTHESAY (j-n n. a roval laugh (-f ^oot- 

land, -IlU'Uid .it the la -el of tl ■ li.r, uf Roth"sav,oIl ll.G 
ea'-teni *■ ‘i" ' f li e I-l nulf f But,-. 10 iiai^ « fr«»m Gl.a'-gow,and 
is the rhi'-f to. Ml of F.ut '/.a-'. '11.^' hiy. strDrhn.g inland 

for rnor- tlian a in.le, a fi Mirn-niidMl w.th line villas and 
well-wood' d slop*,*-, is ver_\ hc.intifuh It lug protectMl hy 
Li!!s on the laud side, the* town lias a in. I I, ‘■oft atnei- j 
Fpi.fr*'. a;.d i-*^ -a favonrit** j/laee (f resort for invalids. A 
W(]I ’ i out e.splaiiad'; to tin* north of the harbour aHoids 
a li t prorrnnade. 'Jlie public fmildings irieludo town | 
aui C' . .ty halD. seveial public hal]^. a miiseum, aquarium, 1 


Mever. He is baiJ to have known the re.sult of the hattlo 
of Wateiloo bcvcial hours before tlie Engli.sh goveinrnent, 
and to have gained £200,000 thereby. By his Urge loan 
coiiliacts, and still inoie, perhaps, b) his dealings in bullion, 
he laiauie the leading capitalist of tho world. Ho united 
caution with boldness. He would never speculate in loani 
with Spain or her revolted eoloiiies in America, and refrained 
from joining any of the joint-stock companies of his time, 
M ith a single and succchsful exception. Tho title of baron, 
confeircil on him by the Emperor of AuHtrla in 1822, he 
never used. He died during a visit to Frankfurt on tho 
2:Jth September, 1836, having a colossal fortune. Three 
of hi.s brothers died in 1836, and the youngest, James, 
in 1868. The present English representativos of tiie houwj 
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aro tlio sons of Baron Lionel, and grandsons of Nathan | 
Mner. I 

ROTIF'ERA or WHEEL-ANIMALCULES is the { 

name of a group of invcrlobrated animals well known to ' 
microsco])ists. The lolifcrs are stnall aquatie animals, : 
varying from ^ to 3,',^ of an incli in length. The name 
is fTerived fiom the appearance in front of the month of , 
rotating wheels, produced by the movements of the circlets 
of cilia forming the trochal disc. The body is bilaterally 
.s^mirietrical and unsegmented. There is usually a well- ' 
marked tail -region or foot, which is used both in locomotl<»n 
and b'l- attachment. In bonie rotifers, as riiilodiiia, this 
foot is used for crr-ejilng in a leech-like manner; in other 
forms, which are fixed, it is furnished with a sucking 
disc at the cxticmity ; frequently it is telescopic, rctiactile, 
and foiked at the extieiiiity. The body is aNo often 
di\ided superlleially into several lings, which can be diawn 
into one another like* the joints of a telescope. The body 
IS covered with a firm eiiticlo, wbleli is (jften chit iiious, and 
in some cases bn ms a haul carapace or lorica, which often 
b«‘ars spini s. Some rotifers .secrete a gelatinous tube, in 
which they live either singly or soeially; and sometimes 
a tube is built up of foieigu particles which the animal 
inaiiuf leliiies into little pellets. 

Tlie tiMclial diM' or wlieel-organ of the rotifer is fiinged 
with long cilia; it varies gieatly in shape, and is soine- 
tiuies pindiicod into teiitaclo-like proeesscs. In a few 
foiius it is lediiccd or altogi tlier wanting. By means of 
tills appaiatus the rotifer both swlnu and obtains Its food; 
for the lasliiug of the cilia not only diivcs the animal 
iJiiougli llie water, but, when it fixes itself to souk* fou ign ’ 
oIije( t I)\ its liiljit Cl cates a whirlpool ill the ncighbourbood i 
of the month, in wliicli .aic caught particles of food. '1 lie 
inouih is il'^elf lluetl with eilia, and leads into a dilatf<l 
plain nx, which possesses a renmikaldc apparatus analogous 
t(» llie gastric mill of crnslaccans. This is the a 

innseular hull) containing (he teeth or irophi, which con- 
.sists of a median .aiull or incus and two hamuKi like i 
j/icces, the mallei: fioiii the action of these calcareous | 
.struitures on one another, e\ery particle of food is tom 1 
and ciushod before it can pass into the short ccsophagus, I 
which is lined, lik'* the jdiai \ iix, with chitin. The sloinaeh j 
is hiij’c, lined with largo ciliated cells, and rccciies a ]vdr | 
of glands; following the stomach is a nanow intestine 
opening into a chwica, which ojicns on the doisal snifaco 
ill the median line just at the commencement of the tail; 
the intc*'tinc and cloaca nro also ciliated, 'rhere is no 
hlood-\aseulai system, but the body cavity is filled wdth a 
clear fluid in which arc minute corpuscles. I'lio excretory 
organs or iifphvidla consist of two longitudin.al caii.iN, 
giving otr at inleivaU shoit lateral bniiiclics. Tlicic an* 
no special oigaiis of respiration, which is carried on by the 
general snrfaee of the body. 

The n(*r\ous .Msicm consists of a large lobed cerebral 
ganglion placed nboM* the a-sopluigus, and giiingofV nenes 
to tlic sense-organs and ibo iniisclo.s. rignicnti d cye- 
spols, varying in luimbor from one to twelve or ni'iic, aie 
placed iipi.n tbe brain, and a clear lens is often ]>roduced 
by a thickening of the cuticle. Tactile organs aic also 
found, coiibisting of short processes (cnlcnrcs or nnlenniv) 
beset with setoe, situated in tlio median dorsal line, and 
connected by nrrve.s with the cerebral ganglion; tlieir pl.av 
is sometimes taken by a ciliated pit. 

In the Rotifera tho sexes are distinct, and present vciy 
marked diflcrences. The males aic very .small, and h.a\e 
Uio alimentary canal totally aborted ; tlicy live only long 
enough to fertilize tho females. The ovary of the female 
is a largo body lying beside the stomach and opening by .a 
abort oviduct into the cloaca. Two kinds of eggs aie dis- 
tingnihlied, tho summer eggs and tho winter eggs. The 
KUinmer eggs have a thin, smooth, transparent shell; (hey 
are probably developed parthenogenetically, as at the season 


of the year at which they a]>p<*ar males are not to be found. 
They are carried about in large numbers by the parent, and 
frequently undiigo their eaily dcvelopmenl in the oviduct. 
These summer eggs are of two kinds, female eggs giving 
rise to females, and male eggs, ronmler and about half the 
size, giving rise to males. The winter fn li^-ling eggs have 
a tliick opaque sliell, and are feitilizcd; they :uf* some- 
times attached to the parent, but usually l.iid m the mud, 
where they remain till tho following sprin^j. 

Rotifera arc distributed all over the world. They arc 
I chiefly inhahitants of fiesh wateis, such as il\eis, strf ims, 
piools, and ditelies. .Sumo may lie obtained in veL'et.ildi* m- 
fiisions, 111 ill the dust of diled lionsi- gntleis. .Si>m«- f< ni’s 
are parasitie on the bodies of watiT-fleas, wmim-’. 'I i (* 

species of Albert i,i li\e in the intestine of eailliwoims ainl 
slug*'. Stitinnuifila pucadiicn found swiinirliig 
within the spheres of I'alrnr f/loljator, and another "p<< ii 
' of the siine* genus liMS in tJiO ieprodneli\e cHK of t' ' 

' Alga* Vaucliena. A b w forms aie found in the siq, 

1 ^i/ncJidta hultlra^ which is oiu of the e;iu‘'( s of the jih'*'-- 
I pliorcscente (d the .seas; and *'.‘\eril sprees are found in 
' hraekish w.iter at the mouths rd M.ny spec ies ar* 

! aide to endure desier.ation for a huigth of tne . \Vt (‘ii t!;'* 

I animal feels the siinoiirnlmg fluid ( \aporitiiig it lii.iws -t 
j Jicnd and tail into a h.ill, and jjonis a vi^cld . i< limi oii j 
I its body, .so tli.it it is completely protected. Ih.t wlim tl 
I driing is .accornjdislicd too qua kly the lotibi is hilh >1 
^ heyond ree.'ill. 

^ The relationship of the l.’otifeia with otlnr gieat L^riuj ^ 
of the animal kingdom is not viry cleii. 'i hey .lu* i ’.- 
doiihtedly allied to the Ai ihropod.i and Cl'.a fopod.i thioUL'Ii 
! thehiva^of thos^ fomis ; .aiul an inten ^ting link to tl '* 
Ailhropod.i was supplied in ls7l by Di. Ilnii^oii tliio'.rjL 
the di*>-ro\ny of inirti, whi<Ii Im^ *-Ix ii i>it< d 

I limbs hko those id the N.iuplius larva* of cin^tiei ms. T^''* 

' Rotifera aie di\ided by T)r. Hudson into fi»nr » ideis, fi.ur.ih d. 
(11 tlie cbaiaiter of the fod. The Rlii/oii imludis i 
miinber (d speeics whiih inh ihit fubi .m l an li\u] a I 1 i 
adult; these lia\e a non rctiMet’d'* foot, eirhi j m .1 sui i; 
ing disc 01 Clip. 'I his ordir iinliuhs tl i* I'IonouI.h! id > 
and Mcdicoitada*. d'ho lirst id the^^ f.miihes uoly n nt.iias 
two Biilish gtiieia, rio-cnlaiui .u'd .^lephaiaK lus, wl/.h 
aie among the hugest :ind ino^t h< ml fol . f tin* 

Tliey ai(' found .nlh'iing to watir phint'-. mliihifing tl <i: 
tiilus into which they c.m leti.nt theinsehes, Slip! iu- 
oeere.s lias the tif»cli.il disc dfiwn out into li\e long d,. ; 
ciliated l(d)(s. Many of il.e Melic 1 t.id.r (I'iati. Iil". l^d) 
aio socal. and stirne. ndheiing ti> c icli otl.i r by tleir ]. -- 
tcrior extiemilh s, form sphciical clusters whieh may b.* , 1 

rolling tbroiiLdi the watcis of ponds, loo,. ,j*: 

(flg. 1) builds up its tube with pellets (d it.sow 11 exert iiunt^. 
Tlu* second ord(*i, Bdelloida (^ligs. coiit liiis ll.e h eili- 

likt* lotifer'^, riiilodmida*, wliiili aie fioe-sw miming foims, 
and also creep like a Icccb, by alteinile fixing and loo'*ing 
of both ends of the body ; the fo(.t is fointed. i» ti ictile, an. I 
finked at the extn*niit\. The (’oinnuiii \\'hu 1 Animileifie 
vtif<;nri'*') belongs tti this family ; the 1» tiy is ahi nl 
oue-fiftioth of an inch long, and giaJu.illy t.'juis to ih-* 
foot, which has twti pincer-hke toes. It is a Miy wid.tiy 
dll'll ihuted .'•pccies, and has e\in lx en found in silf wa!.: 
in the e.stuaiy of the 'lay. 'J lu* male is eutinly unk’iow ’ 
The thinl older, Rloiin.i, ciutims the inajoiily if ' ’ 

freo-swiimning forms; the foot laiies in .sh.iju*. 1 
occasionally absent. It inchulcs a large mimhcr of r. cn. 
some of which are protected hv a hard shell or I mu a. 
those belonging to the families Ihacliionida* Bh 1 1 ) 
I'terodinad.T and Euclilanid.T (fig. 0); Hydalmadie. '^yn 
clm'ladn*, Notommatada* (figs. 7, 8) are niMrnuMjn <1. Tie* 
fouith order, Seirtt'pod.a, has been esiaMi^lud fer the sing!.* 
species mentioned abo\e, winch h.issix hollow 
jointed setose appendages moicd by mii'-clcs of the body; 
with these limbs Ibis bingular rotifer is able to skip about in 
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tlie water ns well ns to swim hy means of its troclial dise. 
(^“ Till- Rotifein or Wlioel-Aiiiinnlenles,*’ by 0 . T. Iliuison, 
LL.D., .'iNsisted bv P. H. CJosse, F.K.S., TiOiulon, ISStJ.) 
ROTORUA. a foinuT towiisliip (»f New Zealand, was 
about 18 d miles fioin Aiukland. Pi e\ ions to 
the dibtviet was well kmnvn as one of tlic most 
beautiful of the touiist’s pauidiM* of the e.iith. 

'J'he hot water distiiets of New Zealand may be do- 
st lihed a*', beiui^ about 1*J0 miles in length, with an 
a\fiui;e bieadth of ITi miles, and Rotcniia wa^ ne.iily in the 
ci'iitie of tills nivslie 10410I1, w itli the lakes i.»f Kotoiiia nnd 
Rotomahana in tlie \ieimt\. The tiist was about 17 miles 
IoMj: and b bio id, but it'' depth did not exeeed o fathoms. 
Lake Koti'inUiaua was a lU'-liy ineie liint; in a linllow sur- 
lomuled witli soiiRwliat binken scuib-eoveied InlN. The 
^Vblte Th i ii e was at the iioith-east comer of the lake. 
It was semieaciilai in form, and coviied the hill slope. 
(.riaeetnll\ eiiived foi many hundieds of bet at the l)a''e, 
1: a-'Ci nded fhmi the lake leud to a liep^tlit of about l.'»U 
le« t, TRiiij: tiei o\er tier ill \aiuaisly si/.ed cmves that 
I i|-peil ibwii t'l t k1i side, 'llie teiiaec" wcie*foiiiU'd of 
;_!i'-reiiiii!: siliL.i. w liite and '^inourli as J'ariaii inai ble, ainl on 
eaeh tw r were ei_\stal pools ()\ 1 1 w it b e\<jui''itt Iv lillie 

water and edited witli a ddieate fimi^e of spuklin^ stalae- 
tUes. On the sii'iiinit of thc It'll ace tlie spiin^ of Tea 
daiata, in a n.p->haped ciater J<''J feet in diunetei, boiletl 
ana in'"''*! ana sji i^nif linallv tliiew hot w iltis huh jm an. 
] loin undt'i .1 wawu^^ iloud of sft tin the boilimx liaiis- 
j'aient watir (\erl!owtd. i eh ra s.lo loU'' dt posit, to the 
tMin.o b'l<w.;ind then"' ttickh'.j fioia on. haelynscr- 
\( ii Ij ail":!,, r, mi'i*. w ly m ;:iadiially ('"olini; streams 
t«' lie hk- , r. 1 ke tie t < ral ills, et . ad.iiiu' t«J its own 
1 lat.t^il ti.ar 01 1; {m>s. ,1. Opposite tlie While Ter- 

i o.e wav tl.e Pi'.k 1 . riaee. a siinll' i a'al less admired, but 
'• lUtifu’i s{i Nii.e milts from Po.tomab.ina losc 
M'Ullt laiiW'il, i ciill-ais timintt d iii'uiiitaiii. lei t 

1 wh'''e st^^.p wal!'. bale, i.lack. a'ld scaued as if 
) ’ ist-ii With b^htiia.fr. tKjwnr-d down upon the* cleai waters 
.ind l'>ba_o-c i( d si. of‘s of Like I'liiweia — a .seen.* of 
b ini_\ and L'l.oideui. Ibis lake w.ls 7 lullea lung and about 

0 iiidt’v bi "a 1. 

At two oMuti; la the Tnoiniiu' of tlu lOtli of dum*. 
t'.'ie w Is an aj.j/iilin.; shock ot faillnpuke, followed bv a 
t- mtu loai, and Mindi nly an immniso o!a«t‘ of a pillai- 
‘‘'lajted b„'ht Was ob''t r.ed to [iloeeed fioUi the Minm.it of 
Mi 'int 'la;.»wti i. wl.i, li. f.-r lie fii-t time within the know- 
J- « f li.il.'zed ii'- 'I. had hcc aii'* an aelivc 'iideaiio. Liom 

tiv.i of Ts ll.H’t* (oIj.s tbeio 1 » lyicd l.lgli into I lit; lieav e:is 

. I linin' '.s( eolu'j.n of lUmc .Hid .smoke, Molt( n l.uaainl 

1 - t mad w. le la.iad a.brfad. while hu.o* rocks and mas''es 
< • tile w.n t!.." wn np .iinl aiound m all dirf t tioii". Over 
I . p ; 1 11 ni lail'i J.;:tii him.: a yrn.it bl.a< k cl.nid, from 

h lo-je, 1* vn 4 ont on ail vul^s and in evtry diiTCtion, 
-u'dd.i'j a wuiJ ui.taitiih , blni'li IiL'lit. Loud r. ports, 
a-a*. np.tl i in. \> i\ in.l.v dioek-. of 1 ai t layilake, follow* d 
e’..‘-b oti,' r .11 j’l ■ k s.,c c i 11 Ii ills i.f 111'* shot ld;4li in 
tj.r a . la.m i.jfi.jT t< /• .nes of fl ime lo'.- to th“ In i/ht of 
lU*".! b ' t. T' I -In 01 .a» ijii!< V tin eoiintrv wa-. in t<da] 
d.aik' ‘ ^ I 11 ‘ I* .1 o’( !o. k in tb' da>. *av'n,: to tlii* k eloinls 
of sulphiiroriv matter and ,„'_\p'!rij. \\hen .it Icnpdli the 
daiki.ess lifted, til*' v( Ml*. pie-,ent*d bv tbe oiue cbaimmg 
country was .ippdlai.: in it', d' ^dalion. I'oi many miles 
mound iL wai eoven 1 with the asli# s, mu*!, ainl vole.itiic 
dtiiii — in some jd..u * 1 to tie* depth uf ."cvi j;il im hf s. in 
• rthejs of as many 1* * t. All v* e,.t,ition was completely dc- 
s’loy.-d, the tie*.s and th*- be,*ntjfni likitapa bush upiooted, 
a id ind a blade of ytrass was to be s<'en. 

ROTTENSTONE i.s a erumbliiig ferruginous rock 
o lived ficin thc decomprcsitiori of .•'ili* ions and ferrii- 
limestone, d he * ai* areou.s mattci has been removed 
pe.'-cobiting water coiiUining carlsjuic acid in bolution, 
a.. i the iron oxidizvd. 


ROT'TERDAM, nii important commercial city, nni) 
the capital of thc Dutch piuviiu'C of tSoutli ilolland, ia 
situated on the right bank of the ^laa.s, about *20 miles 
from thc mouth of tliat liver, 1*2 miles south-east fioin the 
Ilngiio, nnd 40 miles from Am.sterdam by laihvay. It is 
built in thc form of a tri.anglc — the base of which, about a 
mile and a half in length, extends .along thc liver, amr dc- 
lives its immo from tlie little stre.am called the li.dte, wliieli 
nms through the middle of thc city into thc Maas. 'I'ho 
town bs surrounded by a moat, and until the l.ist few }e.ii.s 
bad ten g.ates. TJie part called the lliniiemslad or inner 
town has m.any nanow streets, ami is sepaialed by tho 
High Stieet from the outer town (Huitcn.stad), wliieh coii- 
t.iins the line houses of the lieh iiieichaiits, and h iiitor- 
sected by numerous ean.als connected with the liver. On 
tlic.se tbe hirge.st mcrehaiitmen can come up ;iiul imlo id at 
thc very doors of thc waieliousc.**. 'I'lie High Sticct {Hoofj 
Strnnt) is built on tho dam which embanks llie M.ias; ami 
an immense dyke, extending tliioiigh the midtile of Iho 
city, protects tho Biimenstad fiom imind.it ions uf the .soa. 
A new qu.iiter, with haiidbome iesidi*ncc.s, has .sjnmn: np 
on the west side of thc town. Tlie ean.ils which iiitri.scct 
thc principal sticets arc lined w'ith tius, .and ciossmI by 
di.'ivvbiidges. Tlie modern dwellings (4 the iiili.ibit.int.s aro 
Wi ll and subst.mtially hmlt. Abmg the Maas extend m.any 
fine qiiavs. the handsomest of which is called the puumtjcs 
fiuiii the lows of tiecs with wliieii it is pl.intcd. It iniis 
for a mile and a Jialf by the side of fliu liver. I lie *athe- 
di.il church of St. Lawrence contains the tombs of Do 
Witte and .seveial otlier Dutch admirals. It lias al.so a 
.splendid 01 gam There are mimeious ollar iliurclus .ind 
chapels, a Mii.igDgue, and some very excellent schonN, 
m.xuy of which are supported by the piililie. 'llie ex- 
<han o\ 11 huge and handsome stiucture, contains a libiaiy, 
a museum, and a colkction of jiliilosophiial instruiiii-iits. 
'i’he other principil public buililiiigs arc — the town hall, 
the .xdmiialty and dockyards, the palace of juslice, cnstoin- 
hoiise, academy, llicatic, the principal prison in the Nclliei- 
huuls.and some inanufactoiics. Rottoidain contains ni.any 
valuable collections of works of art, an academy of si iences, 
botanic and zoological gaideii.s, and many other ns(‘/ul and 
charilahle institutions. A bionze sl.ituc, 10 f< ct liiglu 
stands in the great maiket-placo in honour of Liasmns. 
who was a native of this city. IToh.ihly no town in tin- 
World is moic abundantly supplied with w.itei by its iivcis, 
(aiials. anil ditches; hut owing to the system of .sew. ige, 
which naturally presents great riiginc*-riiig dilliciilties in ;i 
vity that, for a great i»ait, lies below the level of high- 
w.iler rn.uk, the water wa.s formerly impure and miwliolc- 
Miinc. To remedy this largo lescrvoiis liavo Ijmii (on- 
structi'd for tho puiposc of supplying the inhabit. nils with 
lillerod river water. 

Steamers ply legularly from Rotterdam to London, Hiir- 
wicli, Hull, I^ith, Havre, Hambiug, Antwerp, iVc., ami to 
the port.s on the Rhine. The principal tiades cairied <-ii aio 
sugar refilling, geneva distilling, tho making of rupn ur.s, 
blowing, iron-founding, soap boiling, and tlic manufac- 
tuio of ghiss, paper, vinegar, tobaee.), patent leather, oil, 
elumieal pioducts, and sail and oil cloths, and Hliiphuildmg. 
Tliis city i.s more advantageously situated, in a coinmeicial 
point of view, than Amsterdam or any other Dutch town. 
Railways or c.anal.s connect it witli all tho important places 
in til*’ interior; it is easily AcccHsible, ami from its po.sition 
cm the principal embouchure of the Rhine, as well as of tlio 
Maas, it is the grand emjioiiiiiri of tho foreign trade of tho 
countries travel sed by tboso rivers. In 1878 a raiivvay 
viaduct of eoloss.al jiroj^ntions was comjdetcd. It intor- 
.seel.s Hie whole city from iiortb-wcst to boutli-cast. Tbo 
imports and expoits arc sitniiar to tboso of AM.STia(i)AM, 
liut greater in quantity. In 1872 A new approach from 
the .sea was opened by ineans of a canal through the “ Hock 
van Holland,'^ and has proved of great service. 
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The population of Rottordam Ij.ia been doubk-d in fifty ' 
years — the nuinlMT of inliabitaiits in 1880 bein^ 

Tho city has bev'U extended in every diieetiou, ami the 
island of Fyenooid, >\hieh is (»n the oppositn bank of the 
ISIaas, lias become to Rotteidain what Rii keiihead is to 
Liverponl. 

Aot'tlera. a Kenua of plants bolon^inf; to the older 
EurnoiiniArhj:. The f^enu.s, which is found in tlie tio- 
pical parts of Asia and Australia, contains handsome mo- 
derate-sized tMTS. llottkra (ttvarorca grows in Silhet, 
and yields a liaid and valuable timber. The capsules of 
lioltlvrn fiiirtorin, a native f)f India and the ^falay Islands, 
arc covered with short stiff hairs, wdileb, when riibbeil off, 
have the appeal anee of a powder of a tine red colour, which 
is emploM'd in India in dyeing silk a bright orange, and 
therefoie foims an aitiele of commerce in that country. 
The (l}e is obtained by boiling the colouring matter in a 
.‘'olnti<m of carbonate of soda. This powder, whieb is 
known in fiidi.i under the name of Kamila, is also used in 
skin com|d:iints. 'the Arabs of Aden give it internally in 
eases of li'piMsv, and use it in solution to remove freckles 
and jjiistules. Cases of tapeworm lia\e been successfully 
treated by it. Tlie genus Roltlera is now included in 

Malloliis. 

ROTTLERIN is the yellow colouring matter of the 
lintthra finrtoridy natuial ordi'r Euphoihiacea* ; a red 
])owder is obtained fiom the fiuit of this plant, which 
lijis King b<‘i n used in India for dyeing, and under the 
iiMine of Kamila has been introdueed into this coiintiy as 
a remedy f(»r tapeworm. Rottlerin crystallizes in yellow 
silky needles, wliuli arc soliihlc in aUsdiol, hut insoluble iu 
>vatir. The foimula is Cjjll|„0,j. It gi\es a ileep red 
colour with alkalies. It dyo.s silk a fine oiaiigc colour, 
MW duiahle, and without a mordant. 

ROUBAIX, a town of Fiance, iu the department of 
Noid, sitiiafeil () miles by railway noitli-east of Lille, one 
of the principal centres of the woollen travlo in the muth 
of Fiance. It is a well-built town, and hu.s o\cr 8(»,0()0 
inhal)itants. At tho beginning of the piesent century the 
pojml.itiou was only 8000, Ikhidcs its elegant tissues of 
wo(»l, the Ml tides inanufiuturod aio table linen, rarp*‘!s, 
fill nil m e, cotton, nankeens, waistcoat pieces, woollen and 
cotton \ain, leather, gin, &c. These products, together 
willi com, wine, and colonial produce, form the items of a 
couM<leial)lc coinineree, which is cairied o\er the Northern 
Railway and the canal of Roubaix. The town is abundantly 
su])plicd with water by artesian wells, and has a chamber 
of .'uis and manufactures, a (.Jolhic church, a town-hall, 
ami a large hospital. 

ROUBILIAC, LOUIS FRANCOIS, the sculptor, 
was born at lyons about 1700, but came eaily to this 
Country, and here rained his reputation. His principal 
^tatnes are of (jeorge I., nt Camhiidge: CJeorge II., in 
iiolden Sipiaic, Lomlon ; Handel, in We.st minster Abbey ; 
those of the Duke of SJmerset and Sir Isaac Newton, 
both at Camhiidge; and Iho well-known statue <d Shak- 
speare, exeiuted for Oarriek in 177)8, and now in the 
Rritish Mu-'cnm. His busts are vciy numeious. He died 
lull .lauimrv, 1702. 

ROUBLE. See Rvki.k. 

ROUEN, the Mancliestci* of France, and tho c.a])ifal 
formerly of the Duchy of Normandy, now of the Fieach 
department of Srine-lnfifricurc, is Mtualed on the right 
bank of the Seine, in the midst of a fine and beautiful 
country, 87 miles by railway north-wc.st from Paris, .^>5 
cast by south from Havre, and Iiad 100,1100 inhabitants in 
1881. 

The Seine opposite Rouen runs from sonth-caat to north- 
west, with a width of about 1000 feet and a depth of 3t5 
feet, inclosing tho two small islands of La Croix and Petit 
Guy, wliich lie respectively off tho south -eastern and soulh- 
wcbtcru extremities of tho town. Between these islets the 


liver foims a good haihour, .and is spanned by two bildges, 
one of stone, the ceiitial [ait of wludi rest.s on the boulh 
end of La Croix islet, ami is (uiiameuted W'ltli a statue of 
Corneille, wdio was a native of Ibmcri ; the other, a .suspen- 
sion hriilge, which eonnect.s tho city with tin* siilaub of St. 
Sdver, on the left bank of the iner, ami opi us m the middle 
bO as to allow inastf-d \cbycls to pass. At 111** s(jutli<'in 
end of the stone hiidge commences tlie iji.md Coiir*', or 
principal public walk, which is shaded by fom lows of tine 
elms, and extends about a mile up the left bank of llic 
Seine. VesseK load and unload close to spauoiis well- 
built quays, estemling all along llie light h.aukid the incr, 
and hacked by lofty « alehouses and h.iiulsouiH laiiMing'', 
mostly of model u election. Leaving tie* quay »it its ''OirJi- 
castiTU eml near the b(jt;inic gardims and the t’luimj) il< - 
Mais, and at its south- westirn eml near tin- extremity of 
the tine avenue of Mont I’llioudct, on tin* Ifavie Road, iiins 
the broad belt of the houle\ards. .‘'epaiating the old cit; i.f 
Rouen from it*' extcnsiM- .ind populoiis .siikmhs. 'ilie in- 
terior of the lity was foimcjlyvti} ill-built, but of lit** 
yeais verj^reat improvenients ha\e ken elbrlod; tin* old 
liou.M'.saic ia[>idly giving pl.-ice to b imkoun* modem edil'nes, 
ami many of tlie squaies or opiMi plaics aie fmmshed with 
public fountains. The cintral paits the city an* tl/* 
cliief Seat of general Ofiinmeicc : ibe u[qn*i ^l.i'-ses [o inei- 
paliy lesifle in the f.iiibi.urg Cam Ians ami the noitb subuib ; 
while the lower qiiarteis at the east end ol the town, and 
the faubourg M. isever, aic almost wliollv iiilubitcd by the 
manuf.-ietmiug rias.ses. In the sjjlendoui and bi.mly of 
it.s ecclesiastical and (i\ic stiuctmes, most (d wlmli ai** 
associated witli some stilling scene of tlie pi‘'t, theie .iic 
few* (itics of the same e\t'*ul that can h i\c any pr^ t* n.'-nms 
t(» liv'd Roudi. The t '.itliedial of Nonc-Damc, wiinh wa^ 
commenced m the thiitcciitli century, hut not oomjdcted 
till the .sixteenth, ns a noble tiotliic [ale, built iu the foiin 
of a cio.ss, and icsembling I'katly LiiLdish in its g^ncial 
aichitecluial ebanctcr. It is coiisidcied one of tl.e tiiu'-t 
leligimis ctliliccs in Fiance. Ibe inteiioi, wliuh is ligliUd 
by L’JO niagiiificcnlly painted gla^s wimb'ws, has a t'llaJ 
length, inelmling na\e, c boir, ami ].ad\ -cliajiel, fd -13 1 le. [ ; 
the width is lO 1 feet ; the lieight of the in\eis8p fed, lli't 
of the aisles -I.*) feet; the transept, each end (fwliuli n 
lighted by a splendiil ro'^e wimlow, li.is ji length of 1T.'> 
feet. The l.intcrn-tower liscs to the luiglit of 17d feet, 
and is suppoiled by foui mi'^siM* [•ilkii*'. wliieli ako su^^aal 
the basement of a beauiilul ]»>ramid.d sjmi* of cast mm il. it 
.spiiiigs to an elevation of -133 feet fioiii the [lavunenl. 
Besides the Ijld\ -cdiapil the inteilor conl.iins Iwenty-bmr 
cliapehs and seMral interesting monument.*', .siiumg otbus 
tlio.se of Rollo, Milliam Longswoid, Louis de Rn /i*, gi.md 
bcnehihal of Normnudy, ami the enulmals d'Amhoiso. Ihe 
monuments foimeily elected in tJu* choir to (.'li.iiles V. of 
Fiance and Richaid Ciriir ile-Lion. whose hearts weie 
buiied here, .aiul the tombs of Riehaids brothei Hemy. the 
great T.dbot, and seveial others, wcie deslio\cd l)\ tin* 
Hugmnots; hut the heait and muiilaled statue of Ruhard 
weie found in 1838, and aie now dejiosited respect nely m 
the saensty and in the Lady-diapel. The interior snib ud 
much damage in the i evolution of 1733. 

The abbey chuicli of St. Oiien, a cnieiform bmldmg. 
with a eenlial and two western towers, aud m dimen'-n i'> 
nesuly equal to the cathedial. i*- a noble strnetme, wl.i' ii 
for unity of .st}le (the pointed Gothie) and the li.iimoni ns 
Mumietiy of its dilVeieiit parts, i*' not .mu pa.*'.*«ed In .niv 
olher church in Normandy. The cenlial town, a model of 
grace and delicacy, composed of open arches and tiat^iy. 
terminates iu an mTagonal crown of tleiir-dc-hs ot mo^t 
picturesque etVcct. Tlio height of lhi*« tower i*' 2od feet. 
St ^Inrkui, St. Patrice, St. Roniaiii, St. \ mcent, aud St. 
Geiw.ais, in /ho subuib Cauehois. aio the mo^t remaikahia 
nmong tho other churches. Lmler the choii of St. Gevxais, 
wliich is the chnrcJi of the abbey wherein MilJiam tho 
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r(,)nqiuT»'r died, there is a crypt said to be sixteen cen- 
tal i« '' old. 

Tlh’ cliitd ci\Ie 


lection of paintings ; tlif r.il in* of .IiiMtice. a hue oldUotiiic 
building, conipleteil in ni'ih ^^llieIl cont-iin^ soiiio apait- 
ments of noble diiin'ii^ioii'^, ann'iig otln-is tlie Salle des 
Procurfurs, in tlu- pailiainent of Nonnandy used to 

sit; the IlalN ^ oi eioeied inai ket-plaees, which 

oocni'y the Mie of tlit old palace, the t>cciie of the muidcr 


I of Prince Arthur, and form three sales of a square— over 
' one winixis the preat cloth hall (^Hallt‘ aux lh)uenneiies\ 
feet lonp, oo wide, and coveied with a vanllod ceiliui; 
supported by stone pillars ; the cxehanpe ; publie fountains, 
the inost praeeful of which are tliose of Lisieux, La Ciosao, 
and Croix-de- Pierre ; tlie Boiirptheronlde Hotel, the ex- 
terior of which is oinamenled with bas-reliefs, leprescifciiip 
the incetinpa on the Eield of the Cloth of (Jold*, the iiieli- 
j bishops palace, theatres, bairaeks, lunatic as^limi, enstom- 
liouse and consular buildinps on the quay, the lldtcl-Hien, 
the general hospital, and the prison of Picctie. 

Ronen gives title to an aichbishoj), whose siilTiapaiis arc 
the bishops of Bayenx, Evreiix, See/, and C’onlanees, and 
is the seat of a high court. Among the other public in- 
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rulams aie ti -nnals oj pniniry jm*'>.lirtion and i 
C' niir.'.ic-', bir.Vs, .i i Ii -d prudl<;rnTrn.-«,afi\il tnbiinal, 
a rjiint, aL.olnr.y of h e and ait, stdio'd f nitMln-nn-, 
national and ef.# I< !if al (.ollcp^s, sfln,(ds of painii!; __ 
sculpture, and ai» b;tM line ; a bi^tana' paijtti; a museum 
in tlic sujqn c'-s*'d e<niwnt of Saintc-Mane, which ('ont.iins 
:i iHre colhctioii of antiqniti' ^, wv-iks of mtdia_*^al ait, and 
"c:ne of the finest spainn'iis of gla.ss jiairilinp in the woild ; 
m.ariy charitable institutions and Jtainfd •‘OMetifs. 

dhe important manufacturefl of Pouen r»,inpji->e striped 
an 1 chorkcJ cottons foi worrinrs dn^ses, called ronfunivnti^ 
caiictjcs, woollen cloth, nankins, muslin, haridkerchi(f«, 
bhawls, udvet, hosiery, swanskin, flannel, hats, lace, ropes, 


j blankets, combs, prcser^’cd meats and confectionery, liqueurs, 
glue, soap, mineial acids and chemical products of alt 
j kinds, jioieelain, pottery, paper-hangings, liaberdaslicry 
and small wares, steam macliinery and mill- work, shot, 
sheet-b ad, tin-ware, cotton and woollen yarn, &e. There 
are numerous cotton-miJks, driven by steam and by water 
power ; hand-loom weaving also prevails to a considerable 
extent. The other industrial establi.shincnts include dyc- 
lioU‘-es, Hugar-rcfitierics, hlcach-works, tan-yards, breu'eries, 
shipbuilding yards, saw-mills, iiiiila for grinding dye-woods^ 
copper and iion foundries, fulling and pressing mills, &c. 

Advantageously situated for commerce, with a good 
! harbour, iu which the influence of the tide is felt, and ia 
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rapM communication by railway with Pans, Havre, Dieppe, ' 
and E«5canip, Rouen lias a very considerable import and 
cxjiort trade in its vaiious indnstrial products, corn, Hour, 
wine, brandy, fish oil, salt provisions, hides, gi ocei ies, drugs, 
raw cotton, hemp, wool, iron, slates, pitch, tar, and timber. 
It is a spe«;ial entrepot for colonial and foreign produce, 
and^ias one of the most important corn markets in 
Prance. 

7/i^/or//.— The town existed in Roman limes under the 
name of Uotomagux^ which it retained till the tenth century. 
Under the empiro Rotomagus was the chief town of Lug- 
duiiensis Secunda. It suffered often from the incursions 
of the Noithmeu. About the year it submitted to the 
famous Kollo, who foitificd it, and who, on obtaining the 
cession of Neiistria and Bretagne from Cliailes tbc Simple 
in Oil, made it bis capital, and it continued to be the 
residenee of the dukes of Normandy till William the Con- 
queror mounted the throne of England. The murder of 
Prince Arthur hy order of his uncle .lolm, king of England, 
took place in Rouen, wliicli city \ery soon after, in 1201, 
was taken by Philippe Augubte, and rc-united, together 
with the i(‘sl of Noimandy, to tlic crown of Franco. The 
town, besieged for six montbs in 1418-19 by Henry V., 
was bravely defended by tbc inhabitants, commanded by 
the gallant Alain Blanchaid, but was at last compelled by 
famine to submit. For thiity }ear3 after tins event the, 
Ijiglish bold the city, and Ji)an of Arc (in 1431) was 
burned on llio spot that is now marked by a fountain in 
the Place dc la Pucelle. In 1 1 10 the city was recovered 
by Cliailcs VII. after an obstinate siege, and has ever since 
belonged to tbc French. Koiien was tbc biitbplacc of the 
two (.’orneillrs and of Fonteiielle. 

ROUERGUE. a former pro^Incc of France, wbieb 
formed tbc eastern part of the military goveinment of 
(iuienne, and now constitutes the depaitment of Avi:'\ i:ox. 
Its chief towns were— Rhode/., Milhaud or Milbaii, and 
Villefranrbe. 

ROUGE, a substance used for painting the cheeks. It 
is prepared from the dried flowers of the Citrilmmus tinr~ 
tori ns or satllowcr. Rouge is the only cosmetic which can 
he applied without injury to the complexion. 

ROUGE CROIX and ROUGE DRAGON, two of 
the puisuivaiits in the heralds office. The first is nainevl 
fiom his F.nglisli duties, the rcvl-eross being lliat (»f Eng- 
lamr.s pjitjon saint, St. George; tbc second was cioatMl by 
Henry Vlf., and bears the Welsh ensign of Cadwall.uh'i, 
tho last of the British kings. 

ROUGE ST NOIR, sometimes called 'I’nnfe ct 
(>uarnnU% a gambling game e\err more dangoioU", because 
swifter and for lilgher slakes, than RoL'Lr-.Ti i., 

liniuje it iittir is playd on a table di>idcd into (wo 
pairs of courts, earli pair having one court marked with a 
hliiek diamond, and one with a red one. The two pairs of 
courts have ten oral tians\ or sc lines at each end. This is 
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Rouge et Noir Table. 

a, Rouge; h, Noir; f,Couleur; d^LTinerse. 

tho main plan, and the variations oro sirnpiv duo to tho 
varying shape of the table, whether made with straight or 
curved lines, &c. The above diagram (which is not a 
pictorial represcutation) will make the principle of the 
table clear. 


All the four chances at mvgfi ef noir are equal. Tho 
dealer, sitting between lie* two syrnmetiieal halves of tho 
table, and using cards sLufilul to the salisfaction of tho 
company, deals out rapidly a row* of eards face upwards until 
the number of pips is over 30 (and not ovu- 40), court 
cards counting as 10, aces as 1. This row is tin* nnlr, that 
being merely its name connecting il wifli tie- hhiek court 
on the table, and quite iriespcctBe of the col«mi of tho 
cards composing it. Then the dealer dfals a serund low 
for rouge in the like manner. Wliiche\er low neatest 
31 wilts. If the first card of noir is a black (or red) r.ird, 
and black (or red) wins, then conhur goguf wins); 

if it is a hluck (or icd) canl, and led ((>i bkickj win-^, iluii 
couh'ur perd (colour Joses) and I'lutersr (the op]>osite^ 
win^. Those who bet on rotileur lay their stakes on tho 
inner tiatisvei'M* lim^s; those who bet on rinrerse, on tho 
outer; thoH- who bet on noir oi roiifj< ^ on their n‘'pecti\(; 
eouits. The haul: doul)l^■^ the winning stakes and Gajins 
the losing ones. For fxatriple. If the fii'-t low (non') weie 
a five of cluh'«, a nine (of an\ thing), an ace, a king, and a 
qmcn ; uiui if the setaitid low (roi/^c) wie a three (of 
anytliing), a sewn, a (jueen, a ten. and a two, then led 
would be nearest to 31, and tin* \eidiet would he ronrje 
gngne^ coulenr jnrd. Colour hjsf', heeaiK- llie fii -t oanl 
was one of a black suit, ami vet red won. 

But one asks, wlieie are the hank’s chances? Tla‘ 
hank has only one chance, hut it is a mu< one. If Loth 
lows of cauls ]ia\e exactly 31, wliicli occurs. <11 lli'- avciago 
once in sixty-foui dials, tlioii half tlie stakc'. aie f-abiiiMl 
to the hank, OI else aie“piit in pn^oii." and tla owii'i- 
sliip of the wlioli* deoidid h) the next di im e. If tie re 
is any other nfuit (equality <4 low^j tli 1:1 ('Ue nf .)!, llie 
deal is not c( iinled, and fic-li rows .11 c dealt, iko' innst 
not he of le^s value than 20 fimcs (IC.'.) mi neije tbiii 
12.tff)0 francs (XlSn). The lapiuity of lie' pi i\ is wry 
gieat and the stake" often eiioum'Us. 

ROUGET DE LISLE, CLAUDE JOSEPH, autl or 
of both words and imuicof tin* f unoiu i'‘\o;ui cn n\ li_\:nn, 
“The Mai"odlai"e.'' was l.um at ^lont.ugu, Lon> h* > lul- 
nier, in 17C0. and cdiu itid furlhe;uiii\ at one (-f the u a il 
military sclioid". In 1799 he was at ^tiasbnrg as a 1,. u-r 
tenant, and wioti* Aeises fur Pliul to ^i*t t" iinu.c f< 1 a 
l.\mn to liheitv. The “.AI iueil!ai"e” w i" writtii in \;ed, 
1792, in one Ihsli of insjoialion. (See MAn"i 11 1 m-i .| 
But auleiil ufoiiiiei as he wa", lliaijtt d' 1 ule w u hj 
repiihluMii, and when lie ufiurd to tike tin* ( .tli i* l!;-'* 
new lepnhlii in iMutilntj'-n lie was (•i^h'iied anil I'nidy 
w.js iinjirisoiicd. Only ll.e fall of lo-be^peni "i\id 
life. Aftir the flo^e of the Terror, win 11 offeii^ wi e 
short, he was welcomed again to the lanks. and "■nul 
under Ilodie. He fell into gieit po\ei!\. but w 1 - ili"- 
ro>eied and peiuiomd b\ Loins Will, and I.ouis I’i.i|j|*pe. 
He died in 183(1. 41ien* aie se\eial of his ]iuitieal and 
dranutie works still ixtant. though nothing at .ill to lustifv 
the accident whicli ga\e the tlm "t model 11 natioiiil imledy 
to this thiul-rate poit and inilsieiaii. 

ROULETTE, a gimbling game whii.li sk.ares with the 
1 still iiioio dangerous Ron.i. m Nuik the lue.ouis of the 
' gambling-hells of Emope, now happily udueed to a \a'y 
' few. Not man> }eaisago, at Monte Cailo (Mon leoh >j' i. 

Baden, lloinbuig, and many othei place", the u iili t:e .nd 
i rouge (t tahle" weie ]u'imiltt d to exnei^e then di..- 
I gcrous faseinalioii" and tuiijit tlnii hniuiudsand tin u^ands 
to ruin, fm mcially and morall\, with the regiihu per- 
centage of suicides among tiie de^jiei ite. E\ei\ ' iV- !l w is 
made to deny the last, but facts would hak out. .ool pub- 
lic Opinion set so stiongh against the hoinlde ii ule iliat it 
was foibklileii by one goveinment after anotht i , nntd a! 
hist very little public gambling on a lar^e "cale eeiild ho 
found save at the huge cstabli"hiiieiit of Monte Failo on 
the Rivieta. The revenue den\ed fioiii the letting of 
Monte Carlo to the noloiious Blanc siippoit^ the miserable 
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Prince i*f Monaco, in ^\hosc tiny state this festering soiv 
can only exist, because the prince is politicall} iinlepeiidoiit. 
Actually he \s so far from being iiulepciuleiit that he is the 
bluve cf his ueccssitics, and they fuico him thus to degrade 



if a novice, at the decoronsness, almost the solemnity, of 
the gambling rooms, at the various liindranc<'s put in the 
way of eiitiaiico (natives of the neighbouring provinces of 
Fiance being rigoiously excluded, for instance), such as the 
enforced produetion of passports, >isiting cards, JJext 
he is probably conscious of tlic scrupulous fairness witli 
which the tables are kept, 'riicro nie a few clmnc^s in 
favour of the bank, but they aie all patimt to c\i‘iyone, 
and save these the game is absolutely fair. Couseciuently 
it is tenfold more dangerous. An occasional bit of detected 
cheating, a scutho or two, or open touting for customers 
in the streets would drive away hundreds whom the fair- 
ness, the good order, and the apparent indilVercnee to tlieir 
coming and going attract Therefore not far short of 
600,000 \isitor8 au* icceivcd } early at ^^onlo (^irlo. 

At roulette the smallest sum staked is fixed usually at 
6 francs (4#.), and the largc.st at fiOOO francs (£210), 
U is played on a table of an ohlong foim, covcied with 
green cloth, in the centre of which is a cavity with a 
sloping edge, leading down to a sliallow'-donusl basin hi 
the shape of an iiiverte*! puncli bowl. The whole app-na- 
tus is about 2 feet iu diameter. The plan of the loulctte 
shows a sort of brass capstan standing up in the middle 
of tlie inverted “punch bowl,” which is centred \ery tinly 
on its axis, and can therefore be made to spin round 
smoothly by a dexterous whirl given to the capstan. 
Out>ide the edge of the moving part are thirly-se\en small 


Plan of Roulette. 

the cnee nrhlo name rf (iriinaldi, or to abandon his pre- 
tence at juMieedom aiul live a retired honourable life ou 
a }ear. He choo^e•. the gaudy and dishonourable 
alternative, and spends bis thousands royally. 



Ronlette Table. 


The technical forms of rouge d nmr and roulette 
fDtrr into modem corresy/fmdcnce and modem runiancrH so 
Jr. that it is Jierossary to describe thorn somewhat in 
dtta.:. Aiid first, the visitor to Moute Carlo is surprisc-d, \ 


compartments numbered 1 to iJfi and zero, and painted 
red and black .alternately, except where the iiileipohituni 
of zero, between .S2 and 26, brings two red compartments 
I together. At some tables there is a double zero (00) as 
' w’ell as a single zero, giving 38 numbers, and still moie 
f.ivouring the bank tlieieby. The bunker spins the bot- 
tom swiftly to the right, llings into it an ivory ball fiorn 
the left, so that the ball rolls in one direction and the 
domed h«)ttom in another, and calls out Faites rng 
7na,<ieurs el mesdams. Betting tlien goes lui until the 
motion of the hall and of the bottom of the table slackens 
enough to let tJie ball roll down from near its rentie to its 
cireumfcrenco ; here it catches the edge of one of the com- 
partments ami is at fiist violently thrown ofT; and after 
one or tw'o bumpings of this sort tlie ever-decreasing 
motion allows it to run olf the moving table into one of the 
numliered compartments, and the game is called. Suppose 
tlio ball l»as come to rest in compartment 3. Tlien tlio 
banker calls 7Voi.f, rouge, impair, ma/oyi/c (Three, red, 
odd, short ; that is, slioit of ID). Now the betting lias 
liceri going on upon one cf the two marked tables to right 
and left of the banker until the ball stopped. A slake 
placed on zero or on any figure is lost unless that figure 
turns up, but is conwrted into tbiity-six times its \nlue — 
that is, the croupier besido the banker adds tliirty-fi\o 
limes to it and returns the thirty-six-fold pile to the lucky 
adventurer — if the figure appears. Of course every single 

number has an equal chance, t If a gambler b.ad placed 
five francs on number 3 lie would, in our example, Jiave 
recei\ed back 180 francs, profiting 175 francs by the 
transaction. If he had put his stake It cheral (across the 
line) on 2 and .3 he would have a chance ou each. In our 
case lie would only receive 1)0 francs; he would gain, that 
i^, 86 francs, and got his stake back. If he had placed Ids 
stake between 3 and manque, that is, across the outer line of 
the numbers, he would have bet on the numbers I, 2, 3, and 
any one of these w’ould have served his turn ; but now 
he would only receive twelve times his stake, that is, fit) 
franca. If ho had put his stake on the cross between 2, 
6, 6, 3, taking four rbances, ho would only get nine times 
his stake, that is, 46 francs, his profit being now 40 francs. 
If bo had put his stake on the right angle fonned by 3, 6, 
and the outer line, he would lie held to cover all the num- 
bers from 1 to 6, and would stand to receive six times his 
stake. Iu tlie case named he would take 30 francs. Then 
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he ran bet upon llio first column (1 to 31), tlic second 
column (2 to 3r>), or I bo tbird column (3 to 3fi), each 
coveiinjT (vvclvo numbers, but not iiicludiiif; zcio ; or be can 
bet U|)on 12 R, 12 M, or 12 J) Ibo .same cli.aiices, but otlu-r- 
xvisc diMded, viz. into the first 12 (premiers), t.e. 1 to 12; 
tbo middlo 12 (milieu)^ 1.3 to 21 ; and tlie last 1 2 ((krmers), 
25 to^ltl : jtnd all these six metliod.s equally ^ivc a dozen 
cbances (disregnrdinp; zeio) out of tbiity-six — bis stake, 
tberefoie, beiiif' eitber lo.st or returned to biin tbrcefuld. 
Our im.a^jimiiy gambler, to bavo won, must have .staked on 
the truUieme volonne or tln^ doiize premiers^ and would 
have leceivcd 15 fiancs, ])rofiting 10 franr.s tlicieby. 
b'in.ally, the lowest po.ssiblo betting is level betting, with 
the zeio .alway.s in fjivour of the bank; and here tbeic aie 
six vaiii-lies, and impair ((i\en and odd), and 

manque (1!) to 3C and 1 to 18), and roufje and noir (led 
and black). Our gambler, to have won, must have bet 
upon impair^ or manque, or mufje. If be bad staked on any 
of these six cbance.s and the ball li.ad gone into zero, the 
slake would bavo been “put in piison;” that is, the suc- 
ceeding Inal decides the ownership of the imprisoned 
stake ; if the gambler \xin.s bis next coup he get.s back the 
impii.soned sf.ike, but if he losc.s the second coup he lose.s 
the fiist .stake abso. 

The .swiftnes.s with which those many complicated 
varieties aie eomputed by the croupiers (.so called becan.so 
of their inoiiey-rakes or emupes, xvitb which they g.atber 
in the forfeited money or ])ush acros.s the winnings to the 
.succch.sful) is quite marxellou.s. They xvill pile up several 
silver five-fianc pieces one on the other, throwing them 
aclo.^s the table, fur instance, without letting one loll otT, 
a!i<l will count out a bundle of notes and pusli them across 
almost by imstinct. It i.s veiy lure that wrong persons 
chum winnings or receive them by accident. The in- 
s])eetoi.s in plain elotlu.s mixed among the visitors, and 
the numeiouM servants in livery standing near, instantly 
correct any Mich eiror. Refoie play begins, and after any 
iiiteiv.il of lest, the table is always checked by a .spiiit- 
level. Once the Lank lost heavily because .some .sprcul.itois 
discoveied the tabic had ii bia^, and of course bet per- 
sistently upon the number.s on that .side of the roulette. 

On cauisidcralion, it is evident that one wiio stakes upon 
a single immher should receive thirty-.six time.s his .st.ikc, 
.and bis .stake also, if he is to play faiily with the bank, as 
tli< cl anees (because of the existence of a37tli iuuiilK?r, 
naiiiel} , zcio) are 3(1 to 1 against him, and so with the other 
wagei.s. The bmk has always an enormous advaiit.igc 
besides — that of being better able lliaii it.s vielim.s to out- 
live a run (>t bad fortune; con.scqucMitly 1 be latter, wlieii 
tlicy are bard bit, leave .all their money in the hands of the 
bank, whereas when they win they arc sure to continue, 
and thus give the bank chances. 

ROUMA'NIA. The union of tlio Danuhiaii princi- 
palities of .AloUliivia and Wallnchia — which now fonn 
the kingdom of Roumani# — wa.s graiitoil by lirman of 
the Sultan of Tuikey in 18()1 ; the Rnumani.ans de- 
clared their independence of Turkey in M.ay, 1877, and 
thi.s independence w'as recognized by the Kiiiopean con- 
giess of Beilin in 1878. Roumaiiia occupies that portion 
of South-enNtern Kurope which extends fioni the crests of 
the Crtipnthian ^lountains and Transylvani.aii Alps to the 
plain of the Lower Danube as far ns that river and its 
iioitlieni tiibutary the Pruth; bounded W. by Bukovina, 
Transylvania, and Scivia; S. by Bulgaria; K. by Bess- 
arabia and the Black Sea. By the treaty of Beilin of 
.July, 1878, the principality of Roumanin restored to Russia 
that portion of the Bessarabian tenitory which was de- 
tached from Russia by the treaty of Pniis in 185t;; 
bounded on the W. by the river Prulh, and on the S. 
by the waterw^ay of the Kilia or northern branch of the 
delta of the Danube and the mouths of the Stary-Stamlxiul. 
lu exchange fur this, the islands forming the delta of the 


Danube and the tenitory of the Dobrudseba •^outli of 
tbc delta, a.s far as a Imc extending fioin Silisliia on the 
Danube to south of .Mangalia on tin* lilnck So;i coast, were 
added to Rfmin.aiii.'u The total aica i.s 'J8,3U7 square 
miles, and the population .0,37<i,OOo. 

Roumaiiia coiisi.st.s for the iiifist p.vrt of a :'ie.it ticclc.'is 
steppe-hke plain, occup} ing noai ly the w hoi.- f;f tin m,) t ln-i n 
watcjshcd of the Lower D.inubc; beliind tlll^ jjl.nn ilio 
woodod Traiisvlvanian Alps. BcIwolmi llir jifullj.^n b> nd 
of the river to it.s mar.sliy della and tin* Bl.ick .S. tln-nj 
rise.s till! bare pkile.m called tbo DobiudM lia, ]ujt]y gi i s- 
covered, paitly swamp), without tiee or bush. '1 k** f.iui.ais 
old Imtth'-gioiind is cio^snl by Tiajau's double wall or 
lainpnit, built to ki fp the noitlii-m baib.'ii j.uis out of tbc 
Roman piovinces, wlntli w.a.s a seiviceable Imo of deff.ncc 
ill 18.71. 

All the livers are tiibiitaiie.s of the Danube, and flow 
fiom the Caipatlii.'ins and the Tiansvlvaiiiari AIps.oi' ss 
the levL‘1 stepjie to join it.s left hank, 'the ehi<T .nii* the 
Pnith, which now foinis the honndai) lo^^:llds IhisM i, 
tlic Scieth, and the Ahit^i, Bv tie' ticatv of Paris of iS.Od 
the .supreme (oiitiol of llie navigati.jii of the iMt i nuaitlis 
of the D.'iniibe was placed in tlic h.ln.i^ of .lu Iiiti-i iialional 
Commission, which icccives divs fitnn pa''‘-lMU' vi-s'.lIs, 
and expi'iids the^e in maiiit. lining the navigihil.l) of its 
chamicls, esp«'ciully of the dip f or Snlirri moiilli Bv the 
treaty of Bnlm this ccjimiusspai is niamtiiiiied in its fune 
tions in conijilete nidc|i<*in]ciiee, hdow (I.ilat/, of the tiiil- 
tonal aiith(-rities. No vessel of vv.ir m.iy mivigitc the 
I>anube below the lion (kites, nor may any h i tressc.s or 
foitificatioiis he maintain'd on tliis jiait of tlx* livir. 

The cnltiv.ilioii of her iich '•(*<] ( onstitiites in Poniiiaiiia 
the occupation '-f ceitainly 70 pei lent. of hei ji:h i)at int.s, 
and tlic principal sonu'c of tlx* eoiintiv’s wcalih, ils pro- 
ductions, .sui'h as wheat. Indian can, and other cdcils, 
oils>ccd.s, and wine, hain tlx- .st.ijilc of the expoit.s. 
T'lh.icco )s hugely giown foi nalivi* ca sumplx n. ’Ilx* 
conntiv is almost r iitiicly ill penih iit on for'iL^i ti idc Jor 
all kinds of commodities, tlx-ie csi^iiiig no in imi- 

f.irtnicsof any impoitancc. 'Ilx- diii..ite of tlxj low! mils 
is essentially continental and esccssup; the spvne wii.tei 
covers the land in .snow foi f.mr montliv, uid the ther- 
mometer has been known to Kill to 27'" P.ihr. niiix i.il 
we.altli little is nlih/ed at picsmt evci-pt salt and ]>ctr"h am. 
.Some g<>ld is haind in tl:e .sand of il.e livei*'. >.ili i> a 
gov'cinmcnt monopoly. It is exti.ulid fnan four mines in 
huge blocks, and is thus .sold and used for con‘‘iiin]itxin. 
'llio annual \ieid is i.itlxr mon- than .''0 “00 tins. 
Petiokuni js fiaind in .ibniid.mie in mo.st Jot.dilic.s at 
the foot of the C. 11 p it Ilians. 

Cominoice and iiidn''liv li.ive piofited by ll e i (ni'-tmc' 
tion in n-ia nt yeais of soveial lines of laihv.iv. by which 
Roumaiiia has been connected witli 7\cslern Pniope. In- 
cluding ncii^state lines the tot.il length in woiking order in 
l88fi was about 12(J0 miles. The ladliiaiy loads ;iie still 
in a jnimitive •‘late. 3 he piliieijial highways aie pretty 
wdl caied for, but the moie ordinary loads, especiall) in 
the mountains and in manv puts of Moldavi.i, aie merely 
waggon-tiaek.s,aiid as such halile to become quite impass.ihlo 
in winter, when there is not siilhcieiit snow, oi after a little 
i.'iiii in s]ning and autumn. 

The annual income and expeiiditiiio each amounts to 
.about £j,(MJ0,000. The chief soiutc.s of levciiiie ci iis.^t 
in direct and indirect ta\«s, and the piotits dciixcil fi "M 
i the extensive state doiiuins and valuable saltern. ne-. ind 
fioiii the salt and tobacco mono[)olies. The pnhi.c di!-t id 
Ruiiniania amounted, in to X27,353,1‘0 1. Df ll'C 

total nmoiiiit more th.iii half vv.is contiaitcd foi j)nhlic 
Works, mainly lailvv.ivs. The leniainder w is to rover de- 
ficits, reduce nnfiiiuled deht.anil pay otV pe.isn.t ficeliolds. 

Tlio Rouiii.mian i.s a Latin dialect, wiili manv Slavonic 
v\urds; it was intiuduced by Rom.iii colonists who settled in 
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D.iri:i in tho time of Trnjan, wlionrc the unine Roum.inu, 
Tlit‘ thom&ehcs, though of inixeii oiigin, may nDW 

be as homogeiuou>. Roumanians me spread 

e\tcn'-i\L‘ly in the nrigbboining launrnes— Tians\l\ania, 
irimg.iiy, Ser\ia, Hulgaiia; their total mimber probably 
ictehes 8,000,000. liicliuled in the population of Roii- 
mania Proper me 400, (UK) JeuN. As a people the Roii- 
manian'^ are quiek and light-luaileil. The} aie wcdl edu- 
i a ted, and geiu lalh go(HHingiii'*ts, spi iking Preiich, Gel man, 
and Gieok with equal faeiht} ; bur I'leiieh the langnago 
of the eouit and iipp**r cla^''^•'^. Tin* pea-santiy me Imidy, 
inuied to the iiuivf opposite exti ernes of banpeiature, but 
are in a ^cry low "f-eid eemliiion. Thi‘ women spin and 
wia\e the avuiUlu clothes wcin h} both sexe*^. They aNo 
produce a kiiiil of silk gin/o shirt woin b} theinsehes, and 
carpets of quaint ]>Uteins, with which they cuser their 
duaus or bed-^. 'Ihe men wear coals and caps made of 
sheepskins .lud sandals of untarmed ox-hides. In some 
parts til, y ..le s^ i]ii-suhtciiane:iii in iheii dwellings, living 
in I'des se,,ioped out of the giound, roofed over with 
hrancln s of trr* > and eai tli. The existi nee of such \illages 
is ehiitly inJieated to the li.i\e»ler by the smoke lising 
fiom them. 

The ci/Jistituti* n now in force in R nmvinla was voted by 
a constituent asven.hly. elected hv uni\*isal ^udiage. in 
1SG(5. li lias twae been mi)<liti« o. a I/., in lS7'd and IS>I. 
The Senate c ii'^ist', «f TJO neinhu'^. clccteil foi tight 
years, iucludhi:, two fn the n:ii\e: sitie>, and eight bishops. 
'Ihe (1 mil^'T I'f dci'iill'*- M'’>.-ts i f 17-^ meinbeis elected 
foi fci.r yc iis. r-n t'l'. s. natc an assniul mcoiue of about 
illoO i' i-qii'ievi. I’.. -ill siint'is and ilepiitics receive a 
Miiail ». ihy piiiMut du'iiig ti.e ses'-i- n. The king lias a 
j’l'p. \i:«. oN-r ill laws pa-Md !•} the chamlui of 

lic^’M .r.\l ti.e si n iio. 'Ijjc ly, iul.\e is \estid in u 
c- m. I ui ' _!g ii.i-:- r-, and a ].iis'.dont who is inimo 

liiiri ‘•t-.r. d h' 1 .. li ai is in e.\ u t copy of tlie J'lenrh 
Cc"h N-.p'-Ici;’. Lilm ith-n i' in- and ci»nipul^oiy whci- 
t\« r thcr* .r' ‘'(.bool", hut is st.ll iu a \ra\ haekwaid cni- 
cl'ti'-in tl.-' who!'* pfipuhiii.)!! lithaigs to the Gn ck 

Ch'iich, anl (vciy Milage has a sm dl ehuuli or chqifl, 
will, ire* 01 iM U'? piiest'., wli(j act a.s miate'. 'J lie 
reel- si.i-tii s i.f iL’s oidir aie il, rru fimn niiiong the 
j.top!'. whc:n tl'V are liitl-’ lii'-l.iigai-lied in ap)»(ai- 

anci. ni d wl,- s,j av--c.i!i Jiis tie} folli w when md ei): ig--! 
in f' • ,r c’ re d fiim ti'Wi'. 

Ji\ery loiiiMii'm jium his tw’rr.t}-flr-t to his f-it}- 
sixtl. }cai i' ohi.g' d l" se:\<' fitl'< j iu the p.iii’iuunt 
arn.y tune }• U" i f aitiv. s( ^viei* .md f,\o in tie.* resiiwo, 
or IU the tiiiitcM-l aia'jtiy ti\o }< usof .leiiio s<r\;c,. 
rr d tl:-'‘ ai tie n- 'M. or iu the t*iigoiial cavaliy four 
M’l'iif ' s, t \ j, .* -Old f< ur in tie K^-.ve. Iheentiy 

r T'* ti.e j.* luia'e-rt fi t'-rnt-^r' il arm} is liei iiii d by l-jt. 
Ai: ycTing men m-: t ik- u for tl e cchm ri[n»oii f-nin part of 
th''* m ..tun Af'u f rnp-h t'l g tlieli mimco in the p(r- 
mau'n! <r t<n-’--iid .'.rio}. ail are ci.n iIf-1 in the militia 
until ti.- 'i- ti irty-si\tli }iai. Iithaliit.ints c.f towns sen-c 
in tl •• M\e* gn ird till the ai'c of f-n ty-six, and tho-e of 
the coTj’di} fiien thur tl.iit}--ixtli to their forty-st-\eiitli 
year form pot of the /e;-do *n 'I’lie army is 

orgaiiizcii <ju tie* ten !t<^ rial s}‘*t(*m. 'lie* tr-iops au* wi*ll 
aim'd, .iiel, ju.lging fiom tlicir ‘■jdeiiiiid conduct as allies 
of the Ru'S.ii,., a'-ourid Plevri i. will eomparo favtmirihly 
with the of auy luaropean aimy. 

Jlittfir}/. -In are e-ut tinifs MoM't\I.i arel Wall.achii\ 
fonned the gr'at'F pari of Romm D.n-ia, anil hubscqueiitly 
bec-irno the .scene of stiuggles h< tween the Goths, Huns, 
Bulgaiians, and .SIa\onic ami Hungarian pcoplc.s, all rif 
vhoin have left some traces in th* piesint inliabitaut.*!. In 
the lliirtf^nlli century the Mongols broke ovii the land, and 
later a Wallatlilan clucf di\idf‘d the c ountiy hetwi eii hi.s 
bojarg, or noble followers. In the beginning of the kix- 
teeatU century both piincipalitios placed theinsclvc.s under 


I the piotection of the Ottoman Porte. From that time to 
1877 Roumaiiia remained tiihutaiy, thrmgh its siibjectioii 
, often proved merely nominal, Rus.sia long desired to 
^ posses.s the country, and in 1710, 1780, 1774, 1702, 
j 1828, and 1820, successive stq)s were taken calculated 
I to weaken the power of Turkey mid .strengthen that of 
j Riis.sia. The intervention of Rus.sia on behalf i/ tho 
Christian pmpiilation of the country has been on moie 
than one ocrasiou followed by the approjiriation of Rou- 
manian tenitory. The Russian province of Rcssarabia 
wa.s foimrd in this W’ay, having been taken from Moldavia 
j in 1774, when tho treaty of K.ilnaidji wuis signed. Tho 
union of the two principalities under one ruler was granted 
I by the sultan in 1801, though the new name of Ronnrmi.a 
I was never acknowledged. Till May, 1877, the country 
I paid tiihuto to tho Poitc, but at that date Jfoiiinaiihi de- 
I claiod its indeptMidcnce of Turkey, and its fii*edum was 
confirmed by the tieaty of Berlin in 1878. By this lieal v 
I it obtained the distiict of the DobnuKclia .MUith of tlio 
i delta of the Danube, in oxcliange for the poition ef 
j Be.ssarabia alienated from Russia by the tieaty of Puis 
I (^iii 185G\ and now again rcstoied to her. King Chailes 
I wa.s proclaimed king in 1<S81, liaving been clieted ‘‘dom- 
' mil” or lord of Rouinaiiia in 1800. 

ROUMEXIA p’countiy of the Romaic”), a l.ngo 
legion of Kinopcau Tnikey, iieaily co-e\lensive with 
.iiicient Tin ace and Macedonia, lic*.s \V. of the Black Sea, 
S, of the Balkans, N. of the Aielilpdago, and extends 
inland to Albania, ns far as Ion. 20'" K. It rompii'-ed tin* 
\ilayets of Kdinic or Adiianople, Selaiiik or Sahmiki, Mud 
Momi'-tir or Bitolia. The smface is inucli ^aliell, bi'ing 
ti.ivci.scd towards the vve^t by ofTsets of the Alhaiii m 
langes. and the chains stretLliing into Gieecc; in tho 
ceiitic by the Despoto Dagli ; and in the iioitli and noith 
e.ist by the Balkan and by Islr.anja Mountains, oH’^els fiom 
the Balkans, which run south-east onoppo.^itc ddes of tho 
Maiitz.a, and terminate in the peninsulas of G.allipoli and 
I G(-nst.uitIuoplc. By the treaty of Berlin of 1878 a new 
ynovlme, named P/istein Rouuiella, was foiimd, the 
j iiniits of which .ve, on the iioith, the Balkan i.iiigi*, from .a 
; ]>-ant on the Black Sea coast a .slioit wav noitli of Cape 
I Ihnincli, eastward to the .summit called Kosic.i, near Ktro- 
I ]»fl; on the west, a line diawn along flic waici-paiting 
[ hctw'oni tlie Isker (tiibutary of the Dannhe.) and th-* 

I >f.iiil/a Rivt r by Cadir Tepe, a summit cast of the Rilo 
I Jki'gli, .and thence south-eastw.ird along the cicst of th.o 
I Rhodupe or Despoto Dagh ; on the .south by the Despoto 
I Dagh to near the bridge of Mustafa Padia across the 
! Mu it /a above Adrianojde, and by a line drawn thence 
IhN. P. to the Black Sea again, 25 miles S.K. of Burg is. 
R.'istdu Rommlia thus inchide.s tlie upper basin of tho 
Maritza River and of its tributary the Tnnj.i, and has :i 
coast-line of about 40 milc.s on the Blaek Sea. I'lie chief 
towns are Philippopolis, Eski Saglira, Kesanlik, Sliviin or 
Islimin, and the bcafiorts of •Burgas and ^lisivri. 'I'lio 
province w'as left under tho direct political and inililary 
authority of the sultan, but with a Chri.slian goveiiior- 
gi iieral approved by tlie Powers. In ISSo, however, a 
.sudden lisliigof the people drove out the governor and 
placed tho piovince under the Prince of Bulgaria. See 

PilLflAllIA. 

ROUND, a bliort vocal composition in three or inoro 
p.arts, in the performance of which tlie first voice begins 
alone, .singing to the end of the firat part, then passes on 
to tlic second, and afterwards to tho third, &c., the other 
voiec.s following fluccp.b.sively the samo routine, till all aro 
joiiifd together, the round, which is “ infinite,” continuing 
until tlie singers choose to leave off. It differs from tho 
C \T< ir, ill that the latter has humorous words and often 
musical jokes ns well. The earliest round is the famous 
*• Summer is a-eomiiig in ” (circa 12fi0), the proof of 
ancient British skill in music, being tho earliest specimen In 
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tlir world of vocal liaiinony. Tho round was always a 
favoiuitc form in Enf'laiid. The first colli-ction is tliu very 
intcrcstiiif^ onn of Ravenscroft in KJOO, called “ Parnmelia.’^ 
ROUND TABLE, THE, of King Arthur, was made | 
by the wizard Mcilin for Uther Pendragon, who bequeathed 
it to the father of Guinijvcrc, and it formed part of her 
marriage gift, with a hundred knights who sat at it. It 
hsid a cavity in tho centre to rcceixe the Holy Giaal, if that 
iTiybticj cup bhould return to cartli. Henry VII L showed 
Vrancis I. of Fiance tho table which was traditionally be- 
lieved to be Arthur’s Round Table, then preserved at Win- 
chester, wliicli is of eourso the table mentioned as being 
thcro by Caxton in his preface to Malory’s “ Morte 
<rArtlim Ai thur used it ns his knights’ table, so that all 
sliould be of equal rank and none should liave precedence, 
except by his own ineiit, and also to symbolize the per- 
fect union of the uidnrjkcn circle of knighthood. In Mahuy 
150 Knights are mentioned as having “ sieges” at the Table 
Tuiiind ; hut in other versions of tho ancient myth a smaller 
eiicle of twel\e chosen comrades of Arthur is sometimes 
calNd the “Round Table.” As for the 150, a hundred 
came with (Iniiicxcre, twenty-eight were chosen by Mciliu 
at Arthm’s lequest, and Cawain and Tor were knighted at 
tlic inarviMge feast. The other twenty were aftci wards 


had been in Ire Kami, and riiLiirnslaiitially describes them, 
should not also have mentioned to uhat purpose they weio 
applied. 

There arc 117 of tlie.se touei", or tl.e vilt s wlieie they 
once stood, now known, and llicre is KM^ai tn bL■ll(.•^e tlicy 
were formerly more numerous. Soino of tLem aio .still 
I perfect, and picserve llieir coni<-al hhA , but m tho 
j majority the roof has been allowed to f.ill in, and tlio 
i walls only are standing, as shown in thi. anin\ea t_ii- 
I graying. 

‘ The height of these erections vari* s gH .itl} , one lie'iig 
only 35 feet, while the loftiest is 120, but the c<.iiuii«,ii 
laiigc is between ftO and 100 [ctt. »Soine st.iiid on Liidil ir 
bases, W’hicli form one oi two deejj steps round tin* tow. i. 
In external eliai.icter all of them may be .viid to a uf 
since there is only oii(‘ which docs not taper, an*! in il ,it 
case the towei is eylinJueal Ihuaigliout its ciiliie l,i ;::h!. 

I Thcio are n«-\cithcless many sinking diiKiem'es in li'.* 
in.is(»ii-woik and in tlio inin-M del ail 

The speculations of antiquaiies a^ t<j tlio oljj.'itsof lear- 
I ing these mysteiious pile-' lja\c indi'id lai n in inifohl — 
, penitenti.iries, the abode (d aiichoriR-^, places of ‘'ah t) fia- 
j good^?, scpuleliial stf'l.c, Opinion ^Kins ni w t j iiuhne 
, to a belief in llicii having been i.ieitid aftn lli<' inliodiu’- 


(liosiMi as tlicy ]jroved themselves fit. 


tion of CJiiistianity, and probably fui ii-m* as waltli-toWLi . 


ROUND TOWERS. Numerous lofty towers, taper- j Ihcreare tluce loinul towir.', of .i Minil.n disiiipli'-n in 
ing from the ha.se to a conical cap or roof, wliicli crowns 1 Scotland, at Du cli n, Aheinetliy, ainl .si. I'.ulidiay. 
the summit, aio found in Ireland, and arc almost peculiar | ROUND'EL, in Iieialdi}, is a ciuulai eliaige. Tlieio 

are eiglit boits of louiidcJs, distiiigni‘'lieil ]iy tia u colour. 

I [See Hi ii.vi Did . I A specinuu of loiiiidri is "liown iii 
Ablot coat of dims iij the Pl.itC’* oil Hi r..\T i>i:y. 

JBKL I ROUND'EL oi ROUND'£LAY(i i. co a Ltile 

poem), llie naue' of a simjile luial sti.nn, huth sh-nt aiul 
lively, ficqm utl\ u-cd by I'Ui old Engltsh [Mn.t.s. It w a" so 
- i. dtnommated fnuii its pei’iili.ir e()n''liiKti.»n, h\ whieli Iho 

poem or .song co islanlly ulnimd to the thvi .ml 

\ >■' ' thus, as it wu«, wint ivo/io/. 1 he (.Jiinnon i.oujdtiiy 

1 thiitiCMi ‘^e.en in our liiMio- and riv in 

^ . ‘'^'^Ihcr; ami one of its pinnipal inks was that the In^L 

a (unqdelf SI ii'O, .'lid }it ji ill hnUK.ni- 
_ ou&ly and }'ltM'-anilv with tin? oiner vi r‘'« s wheniwu lu- 
Iioduced. 'ihis was 111 all liulii ]io..its tin* r>>n<hl of llio 
^ ^ Eicneh ports. Soinetinus the liist two mi'.'I', wm rc- 

^ ^ : pcalvil 111 the puise id ^t^he^po. m in^ 

^ j the liisUmiMeeuis al^lhe fuuith, .ini^ 

*^*1, \ all* foims of viise thit S' ts Inin at tloj 

t' of Vietoiian poets iij this ic.^pni, ilaboi- 
^ tliese foniis of loiuii I .i m.wv 

^ Ic riiaiicerian - English name of roumul. In 

-• *,■ y. V*'"" pnbljslicd a “ Century of Rounde ls,*^ 

- T . tVv ' jilf t »>, the most channing and ongin.rl \olnme of 

ligiiter verse that laid appc.ircd for a Kmg 
‘ ' It; thro. The new' fonn was at once recidinzed 

ns a dangoiou.s liv.il to the .sonm t, ami iiunv 
^ * - W # S poets tiled their wing at its iln linn, thoiiL'li 

^ ^ jV' '' sncli is it.s ditliculty that none piotiiioed woik 

^ . _ which was comparable to that of tie n^- 

^ * ventor. •Swiiibuinc’.s rounllel^ ha\e lim s i f 

all kinds of length, though each romuh l is of 
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Round Tower at MontBlorbolce, County Louth. 

to that country. That they arc of great antiquity appears 
from their having been considered ancient even in the 
twelfth century, when the British connection with Ireland 
began. Had they been then in actual use, it is not prob- 
able that so accurate a w riter as Giraldus Cambronsis, who 


course rigidly syminetiical w ithiu itself. S. ine- 
times they are hes.ameters, sometimes mdmary 
eight-syllabled, four-footed iambics, somctiim"' ilie tm- 
syllablcd metre of Shakspeaio or of “ Paradise Lost." Ju fact 
every variety ff ncceJit and si} le is admitted. 1 he law id the 
roundel of Swinburne is this: calling tlie two ihymca to 
W'hich he limits himself a and 5, he wiites three tiiplcts 
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on tlio fcilowlir^ rliymc-scheinc : — Imh, aha : and aftor 
till* lli-'t aikl tilt" labt adds tin* four m H abits (or first 
t«o fi’tt'l »'f the fii>t lino, ^^llioll syllablos end \Mth tin* 
ihyino b. I’lit* losnlt is I'xijuiMtrly cli.uiiiint;. Soiiu*tiiiu*s 
the slioit lino is c\en of one .Mllible, or of one foot; and 
gometiinos the Ioniser linos altcinato in loiu^th like a 
quatrain of eii^lit and si\, or ollieiniso. As a speeimon, 
tJie follonini: lomuhl on a do.ul ])ab\'s hands may sene, 
but it must l>o hoino m mind tliat the ih\thm senes 
equally for tbf lit icost oiitbuists, ami the liohest c(dour- 
in£j. a> fur this teiuhM thomo. In f-iot, the \>t)rld owes to 
Mr. Swiiiburno a now and astoiiislnui;!}' Ilexible inodiuin 
of puetiial e.NpU'v^ii*!!. 

" Tin* Tilth’ Ti'inil’, lint no^ tT ‘;rin;;ht 
1 rilis]n thlHKS all im srintl**, 

NN lilt gitt li.is death, eh'd s ^(Mvjint, biouglit 
The Imle hands 'i 

“ W.- aNk: hut self silent slatids, 

I, -It 0 til it loud'. o\ es and \\ t’* tlonij^ht 

1 .< ‘oarcli w ht-ie death t» dun hoaveii e\i<iiuils 

“ I relhis, verchanoe, ll\"n.h lo\e know naiiglit, 

Flowers till them. j;iiiwii in li)\eliii lands, 

'Wheie hands of cniilini; an;^'.'ls can^'ht 
The liltK hatuU ” 

ROUND HEADS, a iiatne hi .slowed i*n the Pniltans, I 
who wfie then li.in rh s^ (ro)i|iod.in n’M'id.uu'e with the 
sovri* ind *> 0 'newliu .iti'oi led simpl.uu of then habits 
and .iltiie, by th*' "(lub-ii linhiijs" of ('h.iile.s I. At 
tir.st i i.jikn.a’nc irlven in rolitulo, it beeamc a inaik of dis- 
tiiutl"'!, wl'uh the lepaliln.tu ]lalt^ wiilin^^ls atccptcd. 

ROUND-WORMS. 1 i io rouiil-wtnn {^Asrariit lum- 1 
hvi. ni-ii ^ I .s I pu is.te wli’ih in eortain rises is found m- 
f' sliO..: ll ' .u: ni '.larv tanal of human heincs. It lesemhles 
in s;/.. II, ,< si i| ,• tin oidir.u\ ^ndeii wm m, but. unlike 
tlie tind'M worn il is .ihnost white iii ctdoui. The male 
woims, all- II lull ^Towii, aie jjeinially fioin 1 to 7 iiicbes 
in hivdii. I’. '• fi.riuiles fiom to 1 I niche*', ‘llunr oii^in 
is n’;k' oan. but tin re apjn.ir to be p>od leasons for le- 
'jaidm.; them as tiue p^MsUi^, /./. sui h as complete tlieir 
life ciich w,ih'<hl th'' nrres^ity f'f lia\in<i to p.iss tliroiiixli | 
the b(.t]\ of anv int'-i jiied' ii \ be.irei. fn Inieland tin y 
arc in t v* ly po \alent, .iii'i in cases whin* they octiir tlmy 
are usuailv /. .iinl snijio oi ni m r_\ limited iiumht r.s, Init in 
Some cciiiitihs they aie \n\ to'iiinon, and thew aie found 
in Irinni hsc r.mnhcrs within a sm'^fic host. Jn inirope tliey 
ar< n:>''r t iminf-ii in JH.lnid. tin* lake diijtrirt.s of Sweilen, 
Hjiin* puts i»f Jbhiid, (jiimany. ami 1 ranee, and in 
Poitajal. In the lalhr C'diiiliy tin* e-fouiths of the 
cinldn M ap adertui, wi.ile ll is st.itrd on pjod autlioiity 
tli.it ill tl e >'jnllniii Stabs t.f Nfitb .Ann lira the woiins 
.att.ii k ah: ■ 'st r \i ly inie, y-un.; or old, and ispfciall\ tin* 
in;:iv's. J;i si.m* tr>pieil foui.trirs tiny are nNo veiy 
roir 11 . 'UJ. and many ciscs .ire recndid wh« le pMsoiis under 
tf'-it’ - 1.1 1 Ur \*.ii]<d S'dne huiulM ds of tliesr para>ito.s | 
In Jn.j 'ij pr.'-lnt* tla swriptonis to wim li llle^H worirH 
jtue i's.‘ . 1 - a nih . not ^ery detidfd^and aie of a 

cl ar.'if t' r w n,. !i i.nri' i s Ii . m \. i \ unn itam iinluatioiis of 
the adMti-'h. 1 1(0 ‘'■^tT.s ipn Illy f.b-rj \rd aie tin* eM.steiice 
of r‘ In kj^ mid sh'iotiii'^ p'lms in the abdiniKn, followed 
iisiJilly oy ire-ie or less dy-pij)''ii, and arc«»n]fjanied by 
itchiii_' of tfii i/ise, .a frd.n;,' of sjikins.s, lonntin^r. and 
even d aiil.o i. In tli'* (a^e (,f cliildreii there arc usually 
in ad’iili'ii cut lin sympath'tir nenoiis f'Unptoin.s, such as 
general restle—Mis,, (oiuiibive twitdnnns during ►leep, 
au‘i OTU Ill-n il'. '1 he picseine of these wnums is gener- 
ally maiiifistcd liy the p.-i.^sino of oi.e from the bowel.s or 
the vomiting of one fn-in the .stoinadi, while the ova may 
be detMAcd by a rnicir.scopie examination of vomited mat- 
ters or fa'ces, 7 he Ipatment ron*^isfs in the cxpul.sion of 
the, worms and llie u.se of lo/ncainl sii pn^lliening inediciiie.s 
to restore the general iKaltli. lor expeJling tin? worms 
the beiit n trieJy kiiowa is bantoiiinc, the active principle of 


w'ormsood, whirli m.ay bo administered In doses of from two 
to four grains, nceoiding to tlio ago and strength of tho 
patient. It may bo administered mixed with sng.ar and 
spread upon bread and butter for eliildren, to be followed 
by a saline tvilliarlic or a large spoonful of castor-oil, or it 
may be mixed witli the castor-oil or given along with two 
or tlireo grains of tho resin of scaminony. Tho ir.vdicino 
is best taken early in llio dayh fasting, and it may be neees- 
saiy to repeat the doso two or lliree mornings successively, 
examining each motion for the worin.s. The drug is apt 
to cause certain unpleasant physiological symptoms, such 
as imj^ainnciit of the vision (evcrylhiiig appearing tinged 
with yellow) while tho urino becomes deep yellow or red, 
and some Tittle mental confusion and gidi]inr.ss may bo 
appan^nt. These symptoms, however, ate of a temporal y 
nature, and they quickly disappear after the elimination of 
the drug. Otlier drugs u.sed to expel round -worms are the 
powdcicd root of the male fein, kamala, koiisso, aloes, 
seammony, jalap, calomel, sulpliur, and turpentine; but 
while some of the.se may be used to advantage in nnnluna- 
tion with santonine, theie is no remedy known that ha'i 
equal power witli the latter as a lumbiicifnge. As soon .a.s 
the parasites are got rid of such remedies as iron, quinine, 
eod-li\er oil, PariislTs chemical food, <Cc., aie indicated 
for tlic improvement of tlie geneial lieallli. 

ROUPHIA. See Ai.riiKi'a. 

ROUSSEAU. JEAN BAPTISTE, a satiiist of con- 
sidoiable im^K)rlance in Fieneh literature, was hoin in Paris 
111 Ititilb His father ga\e him a liberal education. In 
he attended the riemli ambassador to the com t of 
Denmark, .and afterwards camo to England with Maislial 
Tallard. On bis return to Paiis bo du\otid bim‘'elf to 
})oetry. His first piodnetions con.sisted rliu*Uy of satirical 
epigrams, most of which were pointed against eontempdinry 
writers. His comedies and operas met with little •‘ncce^s. 

III 1703 Rousseau began to write his “ Saeied Odes,” 
much in the style of Hoilean, in accordance with tlie solemn 
piety which I.oni.s XIV. had rendered fashionable dining 
the later years of his reign. He coinposeil his witty but 
licentious epigrams at the same time, and in conscqnenco 
of some sallies directed against his literary opponents in 
I 171*2. an arvfU of parkmint^ given /^^/r cowD/z/iOf c, eon- 
I deiiiiied him to perpetual b.mishmeiit from Fiaiiee. In 
I 1721, after many vieissiludes, ho came to Knghiinl, wheio 
I he published a new edition of his works. Tlie produce he 
I iniestcd witli tlie Ostend Company, which failed, and ho 
i again became dependent on his friends. He died at 
I T*r«s‘*el.s on 17lli March, 1741. He was vciy clever, 
though aitificial, and had great influence on the hteiiituie 
f»f his time, 

ROUSSEAU. JEAN JACQUES, the famous phth- 
t^nphr^ was born at Geneva on the ‘iiltli of June, 1712. He 
was the Mm of a watchniaker, a man of gieat sense and 
intelligence, and of a vigorous, joious, and honourahlo 
chai.'iclcr. Rousseau’s inoth6l’ died in giving birth to him. 
A sister of Ronssc'au the elder bestowed on the molherhss 
c hild a teiidernerts altogether maternal, and in her old ago 
Itoussceu giatefully, generously succouied her. .\s .soon 
as he had learned to rend romances became his princi[>al 
amusement; but they were equally to tho taste of his 
father, and the boy and the man were in the habit of 
peinsing them together, especially when the latter was at 
work. Rousseau’s education was eminently that of cir- 
cumstances ; his mind had been enriched with many im- 
pressions and ideas, but it had not been moulded and 
chastened by discipline. Music seems to have been tho 
only tiling which he had regularly learned ; and music was 
more for him than a pleasure — it was to furnish him for 
many years with Hie chief means of support. First an 
apprentice to a notary, and then to an engraver, UousfK‘un 
did not apply himself diligently to cither occupation, and 
at lost, when about fifteen, he ran away. From that hour 
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lie was a wanderer. Whoever has read the most eloquent, 
the most encliaiifiiifr, hut in ])arts tlie most lepulsivn book 
of the eif^htcTiith eeiituiy, “ Tlic Confessions of Rousseau,” 
is familiar with his early H(]^elltmes. He found at Amieey 
a pioteetor in Madame du Warens, a woman as frail as she 
\vas ^eiieiouH. She fust luined him into lier lover, and 
then ti^iemed for him a situation at Turin. Hut lio soon 
left this, and we sometimes find liiin in Lomhardy, some- 
tinies in Tiance, sometimes in Switxciland, sometimes at ! 
Veiiiee, and sometimes anew in Savoy; and, always vaj^a- | 
bond, lie is by turns lackey, seminarist, tutor, teaeher of ! 
music, and setietary of embassy. To iinpio\e his morals, ! 
wliieh Madame de Waiens had enfeebled and evil com- 
mmiieiitiDns in Italy had cndan;^(Med, lie turned Catholic. 
In I7do, havin’^ fixed Ids aliodc in Palis, wheie he had 
seveial times alieady been, he took as rompanion of his 
household TliiTese I.evassenr, a Milj^ar, i;;noiant creature, ■ 
wliom lie treated as servant, as misliess, as wife, aeroidmcj ; 
to emneiiicnee or eapriec. The eliildieii that were the 
fruit of this mifoitnnatc union Rousseau sent to the 
foiindliii;; hoipital, a step wliich no one in after yonis 
moir waimly condemned than himself. His defence, such 
as it is, seems to be that ho was too poor to educate 
them himself. Tlioiifili Rousseau asciibed Jiis power as 
u \\ liter to his tintlifnlness as a man, }et long befoie ho ' 
was fainuua he h.id studied liteiaiy art W'lth peisisteney 
and e.iie. Raeiin*, Voltaiie, Ciceio, Horace. Tacitus were 
liis l(‘ach( is ; but Virgil was pre-eminently his model. Ho | 
tiieil also to cultivate his mind afresh by histoiy, by ' 
])liilos()[diy, l)y mathematics. The .academy at Dijon 
otleud a jni/e fin a dls^ei t.ilion (ni the intlueiuo of the 
aits and siieiues on moialit>. Rousseau was the suc- 
»•' 'sfiil eomjietiloi. 'J Ids es.say, in which lie denounced 
the ails and S( lences as fatal to viitiie, was jmbljshed. 
'Jhe jiaiadox staitled the woild less than the hiilliancy 
and ein igy wlieiowitli it was propounded and advotated. 
The i(‘\el ation that France had ncquiied one gicat w liter 
moio w.i'' pel Imps less sudden and on ei whelming to lio^^ts 
of adiidiiiig readeis than to Rousseau himself. Hut the 
iimnieiit gloiy for Rousseau began peiseculion began too. 
Ill- foes weio often imagin.uy, and wdierc they weio real 
tlicy weio usually of his own ereating. Rous.seau oblaiiual 
n second ])ri/o fiom the academy at Dijon for his discoiiise 
on iiuipiahty among men, wldili excited deeper attention i 
and pioNokcd sloimicr eiillei.sin than even the dissertation 
on the aits and sciinces. To escape the tumult, alike of ; 
(l.anger and of adiniiatioii, ho took a journey to (.leiieva, i 
and luu! he fimnally leturned to the faith (»f Ids IVo- 
ti staut f.itheis. Ih sumiiig Ids lesideiiee in Fiance, the 
hapjilcst yraisof his life then folloNved. Madame D'Epinay 
built fill him in ITo.'i tliat hei milage in the valley of Moiit- 
inuicncy which cnalded him to iiuiulge so many of his 
lattes, especially his love for hotiudzing. From this paia- 
dise he was dii\cn,as he says, by the malice of Ciimm, 
although when Gnmm W'as young and friendless ho had 
intiodnced liiin to his liteiaiy fi lends at Palis. Thieo of 
Rousseau’s piineipai works^ the “ Xouvello He'hdse, ’ the 
‘‘Conliat Social,’’ the “ Emile,” noNV eamo in lapul sue- 
ee.Ssion. The “ Emile” ineitial the ment of I’aiis to 
an act of foolish bigotry. Along with llio condemnation 
of the bo(»k the impiisoTimeiit of its author was deciced. 
He sought, in 17tI2, an asylum in Switzeiland. Lonl 
Keith, elder brother of the famous Field-maishal Keith, 
killed at tlio battle of Hochkircheii, w’as governor of the 
piiiieipality of Keufehiitel. In this canton, with Eoid 
Keith’s jnoteclion anil fiiendship, Rousseau enjoyed for 
scNeial }ears the jieace lie so much needed. Hut the 
i>igoted clergy maddened the ignorant peasantry against 
him, and at the end of 17()5 ho re-c^ered that France 
Nvhero lie liad so many ardent woisldppers but so few' real 
friends, and where the order for his apprehension was still 
in force. David llumo was tlien at Pniis. Rousseau’s 


misfortunes kindled liis eomndseirition, and he iiiNlted the 
(jcnevesi* jihilosopher to aceoinpaii) him to England. Tlio 
two friends soon quaiielh-d, and Rousseau lenounccd a 
pension of 100 guineas a Near wliicli the Kmrr of England 
had bestoNved upon liirn. Abandoning ihai laiglaml ho 
had filways disliked for that Eiaiice he li id always 
passionately loved, Roussc.-m found an m (ho 

chateau of the Prince di* (^uiti. I’loin 177 n thl 177H 
his abode was Paiis. In tlie fouith stony of tin* Uu>‘ 
PlatiK'ro h(‘ and the uiiwoiliiy d here^e ocrupiui vimll 
ajiartmenls. Here lie disj>layed tin* sini|)hcilN and tli'* 
self-denial, if not alwaNs the wisdom, of a jihilo^ojilii i. 
He Nose at half-past (i\e, coj>icd music till S'-ien, tic n 
hieakfastcd. Duimg hic.dvfast be .aii.mged »)n j'lpM the 
])hinls nnIucIi he liad gallnied tlie day hefoic. Eiom 
bieakfasl till dinner he again lopird imisie. At half- 
jmst tNvehe tie liined; at h.df-]>ast one he nni nt to a eolh-e- 
house. He thtn walkid into the counti\ to hotanue, 
retuiiilng before the < veiling had eo]ii])letcly elo>fd in. In 
tlie \ory liottest weather he eairii'd. whin walking, his hat 
under ids arm, thinking that tlie diic<'t a'li<*ii oi tlie sun 
on I 11 .S naked hi ad was hciulicial to liis In iltli. Exactly 
at lialf-jast nine hewmt to hed. In iam_\ nm i*lui lie 
never N\enr out. He w.as e\( eedingly teiii]ii 1 ate, ami Ids 
liahits weie almost jieilantieallN legidar. Ills fi iinns wire 
cxpiessi\e. and tin* iin!d\ tinge always on his eh<‘< ks 
glowed inoie n i\ idlv when aiiNtluiig iiiterestrd linn, lie 
NNtis of middle Inight, hail a good coiisliliitioii. and In* 
could to the 1 . 1 ^ t walk i onsidnable distances w it bout b* ing 
fatigued. Ill May. 1 77.'^, Roiisscau lift Pans fin Eiiucnon- 
Nille at the iinitalieii of Ins fiii ml, tin* ikjii.^ dc (fiiaidin. 
<.)n the lith July di atJi put an uni to l.'s tionidis, Init it 
leiiiains to this d ly doubtful wlietJjei lie shot hamelf, 
poisoned himself, or died of ip(ijd»‘\N. All Nmnns aie 
given. Ills “ (.’onfi salons ’’ weie not j.nhlishcil till after 
Ids deatli. He wiotc will on iiinMi , ami con!<l cimjiosi* 
tolei.ihly. His “ Di.viii dn Vilhigc, ‘ ot whi.li tlm ^Nolds 
and the ans woie both fiom Ins pi 11 . was h'l.j iniiin imi ly 
pojuihii. ills llKtionn liie de Mlmnjiie ' was the 
woik of its kind iwci put togttliii. ami is a'^toni'-h- 
inglv good. He also iiiNeiited a NCiv gi.ml s\-tem of 
N\ntmg music Iin ligiiiis, nun miuh 011 the pi in after 
N^.llds Nvoi ked out b} Cm Ni. lo'Ussfan’-, mihuiiC' ii|i« n 
the thought of Ills time was piodignuis. It any alnn-st 
be said that n\ hatsetw ei was noMe 01 posiii\L* in the 
.\meiic:iii .ind tlie runcli iiNohit.ons was l.is. Ills ^lLW^s 
on ediic.itiou in the “ Luiile ‘ aie iniiai’is of piofi-uud 
obsoivatioii, and quite altoied the ediualn iul piaitneof 
I the tunc. They stdl hold their authoiit ilive ]M.v,[ion 
.among eilucatu-uisls. Ihnisveau (ind as oftm iii hn ciecd 
as 111 his eoiidiicl ; hut 111 an age of mockei\ ai.i! .sccptiLisin 
tiutli could IniNC had no tiioie Naliaiil 1 liaiiijiioii, and 
tliaiity can fingiNO all his sins, vveu if he had not hun an 
iiicompaiahle gemus. Sic “Rousseau,’’ liy .1. Moil> \ \ Lon- 
don, lJs73). 

ROVI'GNO or TREVI'GNO is a sea]>oit t-wn -f 
Austiia, ou the N\est coast Istiii. and o'J miles S.S.W. 
of Tiieste. with about lU.tUHt inhabitants. It s,iu\led 
oU a locky jiromontoiy in the .Adnalic. and has two ham 
hours, sliipbiiildiiig Nards for vi sx, Is of .’ioo tmis. mum- 
factuies of saiklotli. an cxtcMsi\o tunny lislieiy. iiiailile 
qu'uiics, and a cmisiderablo tiade in wine ami oln.". 
JO, 000 casks of the oil of tlie lattci Inmg cNpiiiid 
amumlly. I'lie toNvn contains a c.ithcdr.il, a normal h 
Mid tNvo hospitals. 

ROVU MA. the n.amo of a tInit in south-c'-t \:i!e'i 
which deUNcs its supplies fiom the mount. lins ihii holder 
l.ake Xynssa on tlie cast, ami N\hii‘li flows emlu ml to tlio 
Indian Ocejiii. reaching it a feNv miles ii 'ilh of Ca])o 
Delgado, in lat.JO'^^ JO' S. In L'sfil Di. I nmg-'toiie iiu- 
.Micoc.ssfully attempted to iKiNigate tins ii\er by stc.imer, 
but could not pass bcNond SO miles aboNO its moutlv 
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Townrils Ani^nst an«l September the mldillc conrse of the 
liver so low that it can be mailed. 

rowan-tre£ is a specie-^ (>f rvni'?, known also 
nndtr the name of the Fowlei's Ser\ ice Tree and Mountain 
A^h. Its Latin name, Pi/ms Aucupnrin, and its vaiions 
modern de<.is;nations, ha^e lieen to it on aceonnt of 

tlie f^cneral use made of its fniil for the purpose of ch*oi>y- 
inj: birds into traps. It ]i> mtirh culti\atetl, both ou ac- 
ronnt of its valual>le wood and i ipid j^ionth. It tloniisbcs 
in most parts of rmope. in ll’o iioith wc''t of A'^ia, in Nova 
Scotia, ami other lVi^|.ln^ of iIm* in'illiern pnit.s of North 
America, and in the of .lapan. It does not, how- 

ever, alt nil t 'in il ii'.L jii.iude in all cliinati-s. Tliis tree has 
ciijoAed frrm uiii' to turns a ilistinicuislieti reputation. A 
bt lief in It-- p aji’ii'^t \Nilelicr'vfl and e\il ^pn•its of all 
kii’ds <■•.-■ 111 '. to ha\i' bi eii j.nnalent at a vmv onlv d ite. 

TI IP lu’aan a cmccful tree, witli an enrt ’»teui and 
crliicnln: Ixi*!, It ^rows \eiy ra]>idly for the iirst three 
or h -ir \i. ’rs nf its evi^toncc. and on tliis .account is «ell 
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f r th it i- rTo-i'. riowc. wlio -aas made poot-Iaureato f-n 

e orr. -11 fl ('jf.rjr- J.. dj. J oil fJ'll ])efeinlMr. 17lH. 
.ai d i- 1:.' • d ill \Vi -triiinvt*T Ahh»y, and l.is ejdtaph na-s 
v.rit*‘ " fp. rd r..p<*. 

ROWING i- tie- ait rf prr.j..Ii:n_' a L.at tl-ron-li the 
wat- r by li ► i '*• r f oa.i f.»- v(,d,U. tl >• rower or srnlUr 
^it^.I :: I > f-j<- toiv.ird' t’ e rn.and l.is bai'k to the 

bow fi tie l-'>-i‘. It Is ])« rffirii by n-neliinp fon^aId 
with l! f f ir in t' '■ a'r. thm dif.j'iii:: tl e blade <jf the f-ar 
into the r ami I* r the bf<dy ‘•trai^dit haekwards. 
The r-ir is tbns di'wn i!:njii::h tin w.ittr, and the slii-ko 
is rcmjdetf'l 1 a j i.lbn/ the handle home with the arms to 
the cl.^-t. by meins (,f tlie rf-'i^tim/ power of the thwarts 
(or SAat / and stretcher (or footle ,ird ). Rowinj: with .sciilLs 
js perfonnefi in tlm ^nme way, only that instead of usin^j 
one instrimeiit (lh<* o.ar) with both liai.ds, a heull is used 
with e-ich It.and. Roth oars and srnll, are divided into 
thrie parts, terTned the Jiamlle, the loom, and the blade. 
'1 be C'lrs ns< I in m/^<leni r iciii;;-bo.ats vary from 12 feet to 
12 Let (f inchcri in len'/th, ami the sculls from 10 feet to 


10 feet 4 inches. Formerly both wore made square in the 
loom ; now, however, they are round, this bhape being 
found much easier to work with nnd le.s.s noisy. Both nro 
kept in their proper places in the lowlock by a ciicular 
button of a peculiar bhape, on the leather, which pbays 
against the inner side of the thowl. To row ^Ycll is by no 
mc.ans an art of easy acquiiemeiit. It needs to be learned 
early and under good instructors; and whether we pull fur 
ple.-usnro or for speed — in a racing eight or in a wholesome 
sea-going ho.at — there is but one way of doing it properly. 
The action in rowing con.sists of two p.arts, the stioke and 
the feather. The fonnor is the pulling of the oar tbif)ii;;li 
the water wdth the blade; the latter the tuiningof the oar 
at the end of the stroke, by dropping the h.ands ami turn- 
ing down the wrists, .and thereby biiiiging tlie blade into a 
plane with the .suifacc of the water. It is also used to de- 
note the bringing hack of the oar, in the same position or 
plane, to begin another stroke, the oar being then said to 
be on the featlier. A perfeet st}le of rowing i'. rliaiai‘t< r- 
ized by a firm, clean entrance into tlie watir, a jiownfnl, 
.«;teady, nnd horizontal stroke, and a feather (jiiiel and low, 
yet suincieiitly high to clear the water in whati-vci stale it 
may be. 

Modem racing-boats arc all fitted with <*uti lingers, and 
arc divided into eight oars, four oars, ]iair oars, and scnlhng 
boats. In the (dd-fashioned boats tlie rowlt/ck, in wliieli 
tbe car rests and woiks, is fixed upon the .side of tin- 
l>oat itvself, upon the gunwale or wale streak; in im iluu 
boats it is fi.\'cd at the cxtiemity of an raifiigger or inm 
framework rigged out from the side to supj»ort it. By 
this improwment tlie oarsman is enabled to nse a longt i - 
liandkd car, and to obtain irre.iler power o\tr the Iioat 
than und^.r the old method of constiuetion, and tins jiowpi- 
lias been further increased by tbe intn^dm lion of il,.* 
sliding seat. The oars aie numbeicd from tbe bow i r fimit 
of the boat to the stern or after-part. Tims the fiist n.r 
in an eight is termed how, tlio seemid No. 2, and so on to 
the eighth or st'Tiimost, who is e.alled stroke, as lu- sets 
the time or stroke. Tlie odd nnnib< rs form the light, •‘tar- 
board, or bow side, and the evrn numbers the I ft, jioii. or 
.stroke side oais. The coxsw.iin or stecisniaii sits on tin* 
afteimost thw.art, facing the ticw and the coui'm! they am 
liiNclling. He steers by means nf a }oke (.r rudder Jim s 
att.ached to tlic extremities of a brass eross-piecc or yoke, 
which fit> .across the top of the rmkler. 

ROWLANDSON, THOMAS, a cdcbiatod cariei- 
tiiri-t, was born hi Old Jewry, Lomhiii, in duly, Kofi. In 
I Ids sixteenth year ho was sent lo Fari.s, and nitereil as a 
student in the Ecolo de.s Reaux-art.s. At the end of two 
y«ars he retiirmd to London, and hecaino a stmlent in the 
lk'}al Academy, where he dislingui-slied himself by l.is 
stmliVs in chalk. His father failing in tiade lie was 
thrown on his owm resoarecs, nnd began to make designs 
for the book.sellcr.s. An aunt btqueathcd him the sum of 
X7UUU. All this Lc quietly wasted in gambling ami 
debauchery, and only when his means were oxliauslid 
would he hit down to work. Then lie threw ofi* hn 
satirical sketches almost without cfTort, and witli sui- 
pii^ing rapidity; and being free from all restinint, and, 
however coarse, full of animation and clevcrni*s.s, they weio 
eagerly purchased. Kowlandhonls drawings — all farcical, 
but very clever caricatures — were mudo with a reed pen, 
and tinted with water-colours. Sorno of them nro of largo 
.*• 1 / 0 , and all indicate great .skill of hand and keen observa- 
tion. Altogether his productions are said to number somo 
thou.saiuls, bO that with nil Ills di.ssipation he must have 
po.sHcsM-d considerable industry. Jlc died on 22nd April, 
1827. 

ROW LEY an extensive mass of basalt bnrsting 
flirongli the carboniferous rocks in the South Stafhinlsbiio 
coalfield. It forms the liigh ground of Rowley Regis — a 
ridge about 2 miles in leugtb and 800 feet In height — and 
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IS largely quarried for road-metal and tlio making of paving 
blocks. In some exposures it exhibits the rcmaikablo 
columnar structure so familiar in the Scotch Isle of Statfa 
and the Iiish Giant’s Causeway; and the rock weathers 
in the form of concentric spheres, thus giving to old sec- 
tions a most cuiious appearance. On decomposing, the 
Roule^ Rag becomes a soft claystonc — locally termed 
“jotch” — and this is dug at the base of the hill for the 
inanufactun- of tiles and draining pipes. 

ROW'LEY, WILLIAM, an IhiglLsh dramatic writer, 
of \\hose life liltlo is known. He lived during the reign 
of .lames I., and was at the head of riiiicc Chuiles’s 
company of eomedians. Rowley WTote many jdays, of 
winch the following aro the best known: — “A New Won- 
dei, a Woman ne\cr Vext” (16.42); :i tragedy called 
“All's Lost fur Lust,” and a comedy, “A .Match at Mid- 
night” (16^1.4); “A Shoemaker a Gent1cMii.au” (1638); 
“'the Witch of Edmonton” (IHoH), a tiagi-eomcdy (in 
this lie was .assisted hy Thomas Dekker, John Ford, v^e.); 

“ The Biith of Merlin” (1662). Se\cral of bis plays aro 
printed in Dod.sley’s collection. 

ROX'BURGHE CLUB, a literary society named in 
lamour of tlii* illustrious hook collector, John, third duke 
of Roxhuighe, whose splendid collection of raie.and curious 
hooks was dispeised at the haimner in 1812. The sale 
was icndercd mcmorahlo by the vta-y high prices (for that 
pditid) ^\hieh wcae obtained for the gems of tho colleetiou 
— iiolal»lv the sum of £2260 for a copy of tho fiisl edition 
of lloce.iecio's “Decameron,” .and £10.‘i0 10.«. for the 
“Recnycll of the Histoiwes of 'rroye,” printed in 1171 by 
-'-and aiminber of literaiy anticpraiics subsequently 
lesoKed to foJin Iliem<-el\e 3 into a select society for the 
puhlicalion of ^ISS. and laro printed books. There weie 
or finally thirty-one inemlxMs, and no great increase in 
tl'c number has eviM* been pennilted. The hooks j)uhlivhed 
are all exticinely rare, and are chiefly selected on account 
of their antiquarian interest, or from the liglit they thiow 
npmi llin history, languages, and maniicis of eailicr tinn'-. 
Tliey aic Issucil only to moinbeis of the clnh, with the »x- 
ccjition of such copies as arc presented to tho rtioie impoit- 
nnt lihrarii's. A list of tin* publications up to 1861 is 
gi\<Mi in I/mndes “ Bibliograplier's ^lanual,” Since then 
the (Inh has issued two volumes anniiallv. 

ROXBURGHIA'CKS is .an Older of plants classed 
among the M< »xoc<)T\ lldoxs. It consists of a single genu*^, 
Roxhmglil.a, which piosents .so many peculiarities th.at it 
has he(Mi found impossible to include it among tlic gcaiera 
of any otlua- oich r. There arc three or four species, natives 
of India and the M.alny Archipelago. Tliey gifov in moist 
valleys, tuining among tho liees. Tho lea\es aic broad, 
with bcneial longitudinal nerves and transverse vein.s. The 
tlowLMS .are greenish in colour, ^ery fetid, but large and 
liaiulsomo. The perianth has four segments. The ovary 
is onc-celled, lipcning into a niniiy-bccdcd c.apsule opening 
by t^^o v.ahes. 

ROX BURGHSHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded 
N. by Berwickshire, E. and S.E. hy Northumbeiland, S. by 
Cnmheil.and, S.AV. hy Dumfiiessliirc, W. by Selkiikshire, 
and N.W. by Edinburghfihiio. It.s form is very incgnlir. 
the greatest length N.N.E, to S.S.W. i.s 1.4 miles; the 
gre.atest bieadth, at riglit angles to the length, is 30 miles. 
The area is 670 square miles, or 428,404 .acres, of x\hicli 
about two-fifths aio cultivated. Tho popnhilion in 
was 53,442, of whom 28,006 were ftanales. In 1871 the 
inhabitants numbered 53,074, so that theio was a decrease 
of 532 in the ten years. 

Surface and if/rers,— Tho whole surface of the county 
is undulating; but in tho northern and central parts the 
bills are of lo.ss elevation than along tho English and Dum- 
friesshire borders. A rniigo of lofty heights extends from 
the eastern extremity of the shire south-west along tlie 
border of Northumberland, to which tho gcnci-al designa- 


tion of Cheviot Hills, propraly applicable only to a part of 
the r.ange, is sometimes given. C-aiter Fi41, in the Cheviots, 
on the English bolder, is 1883 feet high; Eildon Hill 
Camp, near Melrose, 1385 feet; and Dunian, near Jed- 
burgh, 1005 feet. The, hills arc green and ronnd-toi»pod, 
willi a soil of cl.ay .and sand, afh^rding pastnic foi Cheviot 
and Leicester sln-ep. This range sepaiates the li.i^ia of 
the Tweed from the basins of the Cofjuct and tlic Tvne. 
From the head of the Jed Water the liills tuin ^^esl\\.lHl 
and run through tho county into Dnmfli(•s^hilc, scpniating 
i the, basin of the Tueed from that of the Edcoi. Fioni c'ldi 
hide of the range inegiiLir gionjjs overspiead ;i wild 
pastoral district, drained by the ui»per '\^at» rs of the Te\iot 
on the one side and the Lidded on the other. 

Roxburgh belongs ahinjst eiitindy to the li.oiii of tlie, 
Tweed. That iiv«M- ilsulf first londics the bKidcr at the 
junction of the I'.ttiick WatcM , and llo\\jng ead quits the 
county .about .5 miles wr St fiom the to^\n of Coldslifain, 
ill B(M\\ick.shire. The piineijial afiliKiit of the Tweed Is 
the Te\iot, which flctws throiicrh the shiie in iieaily its 
whole extent, gi'mg to the greatei purti"!! of it the name fT 
Teviotdale. It ri^es in the hills on tl-e soutli-isest hf>r- 
der towards Dumfriesshire, and iiins willi .i \erv dinet 
course nortli-e.ust, past Hawick and ])cMiholni, to Likhjrd, 
wh(Me it tuiTis north, ;iiid joins the Tweed ;il Kelso. It', 
whole course is about .'hj miJi It drains neaily the entiie 
county, ioeei\ing se\ei.il small aflliKMits fiom the Northiini- 
; bii.in bolder, fiom the lange wlneli sepamtis Liilde^il-ilo 
I fiom the rest of the .-hire, and fiom the header of Selkiri:- 
shire. T‘ho Ettiiek, tlie Gala, the Liailer, tlic EdcMi, and 
other smnll tnhutaiies of tlii‘ Tweed, Iia\e pai t id tl 'M 1 
eours*’ in this disLiiet. Liddi'sJ do is dj.ine'd h\ tliC 
Liddel and the H eiinitaLM*, a liihnt ny of ll.e I.iiidi 1. ilh 
some smaller stieams, all of wliuli helnig to the ha'in of 
the Cumbiinn I'den. 4die Eidilel reeei\es all tin- othfi' 
waters of Lidd'‘sd il'‘. ami joins the E^k, whicli fills into 
the s.une e^tu.iiy as the Edi'ii. Not c-ne ni the ‘•tnani^ i; 
ria\igahle, extejT fr-r ^(lr^ oi t>tl.er mmv li.dit ho.its. ’ll.e 
tiout-lishin::, foinieily unequalled, is lujuud liy the 
drain.age. 

Soil, AfjriruJfurr, •!»•. — The low aiahle hinds in the 
v.-illeys of the Tueisl and tlie Te\iit li.i\i' a i.rii loiiny 
soil, Miit.ihle for turnips; and cups c-f wh« it, harhv. 
potatoes, o.its, h, aim, and gia'-'.t s aie lai-cd. Mmh land 
lias beni gi:ulnally lerlnmed ami enlti\.itnl. llie In Nt 
m-iniues aie imcil, and arable :m well as j»a'-toial hns- 
bandr} is in a high state of jitifratiom 'jj.- fainm are 
\eiy largo as a iiile. The hills aio gueii to tlie xuninut, 
and aihud Nalmihle pa'-tmage fi.i ^h.et p. 4 he fammnte 
bu»*dh are the Che\iol for the hills, and the EtiLeslfr or 
long-woolled for the lower groiimls. A ero^s hi twren thc'C 
two is found to answer \(M*y well. The iia'st common •'ort 
of stock is the Tecsdalo or shoit-hoincd, hut the A^mliiie 
.iiid the Highland krioes are aKo kept. Swme and poultiy 
arc lenied by cottagiis, f mn-HiNants, tmli.smen, ami 
ollieis, but iK't to any great extent by the faiineis. ’Hiiie 
;iie senue \ery pi'odiieti\o orehaids in the nei^d hoiiihoo.l of 
Jedburgh, Kcl-'O, and Mclioso. Mail is found in ^ i-t 
fjuantities in sc\eial ]>aits (>f the c(»unt\, which i^ aUo 
well supplied with limestriio and fiee>tom. Wirioiis 
bi.amlus of tho woollen manufaetuie .aie ennud in at 
Hawiek, Wilton, .Tedhmgh. .and KeKo. Roxhingli’-hiie 
completely inleiscoted by the Noith Biitmh iJa lway ami 
its branches. 

Roxburghshire is divided into four di‘‘tricts .and tliliiv- 
four pjirishes. It ictuiiis one nieniher to the Ih ime of 
Commons, .and .another is letmncd Ia liic Hawuk dis- 
trict <if burghs. 

Illftortf and Anthjuith .c. — In the eailiest period of 
authentic history tlii'' eouiily seems to ha\< been com- 
prehended in the territories of two aneieiit (Vltie tribes; 
the Gadeni in the west, and the Otadcni in tlie oast. Uf 
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thc^JC tlie cairns aiul barrows or tumuli. :iml otiior .si'pul- 
cliial aiitu^uities ^\hich have boen found, aie suj»posed !o 
be rehc'i. J>iuiilioal stones, suim* of llu'in arrani^ed in 
circles, arc oc(M>ionally met witli, and the Eildon Hills and 
otlicr eminences are downed with fuit''. After the con- 
quest of this pait of the i'^land hy the Itoni.ins tlie county 
w.is rom]»ielieniled in the puuinee of \‘.drntia. Romnii 
loads weie e.uiiul aeio^s it tmn.rms of tlie Watlin^j Mieet 
still cxistiin:^, and Roman stations established within it. 

On the depaituie of the Itoin ins Roxhuinh w.is ex- 
p«iseJ to tla attaiks of liie Anizles, who founded the 
Northumbrian Kini;di>m. The n lines stiugL;ted Ion*; and 
j;allaiitl\. and to llair ei;ii;:\ was due the constiue- 
tion i>l tiu“ Catiail, a Nast uilih with a lampait, i-xtendm^ 
fioin i.iai (.laLi^h^i'is m J^ilhiikNijiie, to IMl Fell, on the 
bolder ef Nio tl iiml't i land, -to mih''. of which IH aie in 
Ro.\bniL'l.-i lie. The Ani:ks piint d ;;iound. and befoie 
the tnd d' tlie sixth eentni\ oeeiniieil ’le\iotdale, which 
beeaine put tf the Ixinedoin c-f Nkn thniobi io. In the 
teiitli centniy it wms lehnijui-^lu d b\ the Aiulo-Sax^ms to 
the K:i l: td Scotland, tOL:dh'_r with the 1 1 I'f the .''(•ot*)- 
Northniiibriaii tuiitoi^ tien]>n In nd» d nmh i the i:t‘nei.il 
name tf Futliian. Fi«<m tllJ^ tune tin county w.is 

pr.idndU stun.;lhen' d Ia earths and towns a;: dust 

that liostihtN to wlaeh its situation on the beidei 
pevnhul\ e\j-\'Svd it. .Ttdhui^li C a^lle was i ueted in 
the lime (t i)a\id I., and i*' tl«' (.nhcNt of wldih any 
di't.'.itt aci'iunr can he ::.\eii. Ibi.xbniLdi Castle was 
I'Cihaj's tf as tail} date, .imi at ( m* t”iie of pealer im- 
pijrt.li.ee. Ibim.ta..' ( i-'ll-* w is built UiUnu: ti.e iei;;n nf 
Alexanmi II. I'l 'J 1 1 - i*’ ' 'I m < ci le'-adie il i mns aie tie* 

;i!d.(\^ oi J\' . o, did .im! Mciim <. 'Ih'ie .ue re- 

li'ai kabie tau's .it J.dbui Ro'.bmjb, and Am Mini, 
wim . .i.'jt.ii to l.i\.* bitii u^ed as li ibitati'.nv, piubably 
as tiU’i- r uy letnat' duimj t: i bonier wars. 

]h»Min:t.ii, .uico !.ti} a town of imjioiianoi*^ now a very 
Mnall M.ia_'» with lUo.5 ml .ddtaiits, n -.tuattd about d 
n./.C' .'uutii Wi-t fiom Iv 1-c. on the tqipt.'ile bank of the 
Twiid. Tl.eif .'ill so:i,t‘ jioitn us n-m imini: of the min 
lull k .iU‘l st’.i'ii.; walls of Ibixliui^h (_.i-t!e, wl.u h was built 
b} tl Nf itl.nmhiian kmjs. aioi was the scene of maux 
latllt s. Tn 1 lo'i .Tarn*" II. xxas killnl in this jKiii-li b\ 
ll ‘ bm-tUi t of a i miioii, dm 1 '! a bailie with the Fn^di'-li. 
li e oki to an w *s buineii ilown. and ie*nt <•! it lemi.ii'.. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS IN LONDON. 

An i'.-lilnti'm wl.ii'i h.id b< eii foimtd in 17.ii 1, calh d a 
f^ocit} f'U" ll ' Fn< or.i ap nil lit of Ait-. M-imifai tin« s, 

Co. in Ci at III ,la.n, w is tin tii-t wldih imlmhd 
u:i uj.: Its oh^- its li.- nwaids ti* ih** fine .uts 

ArrMi'[«ts 'Atre ij ide ahiait lie -aine turn h} ih* printip.il 
arl.-i' to f'ji 11 a j-tiinaruiit ai oh m} fm thf- cnlliv.itiun of 
I 1 nt.r.j’. s. '.djjture. and ai t lut^ rtm**. wnnii faih d. In 
1 t on. [,( V, , • ( !. with tl i .ass-Ki II, Cl- of th< :ibo\e-mentioned 
s* 1 wi. I ' 1 .! 1 ailf 7 \\. d tl.e 11-1 of ils ;;r< at loom foi 
tie jm] .1 tl*y Win <nd>l(d to i ji- n the fust public 
t-.iiih.io; 1 <i..t!'-i^'b not inliul} s ito fai tory to fie- 

pi'anob 1 ..111 .f :> u l'm it 'ill. i.t.on. iind w.i^ fr j .*.t\eia! 

Sia^Mis MU f ‘"f'l .1} fdloW'd fiV a •‘imd u’ di-idax i-f tah iit. 
'lliey Wtii .11 fo.- qi.M f. m uiMd to ap]dy to tla Kii:n' foi 
a (I'.iit'T. whili th'} I* a id} olit.oia <1, and in were 

L< nstil :it> d a d V » oi porale lUidei tlie title oj the Iljeoi - 
ptiated f t} i f Artists'. 71. iS was ‘oiii binnd to hi- i.f 
too iMSMiliia ais .a ( h.'u.if tl 1 , and its mimbei.s too ijuimr- 
mis to n ndtr tlnn admi'^i'm sii} maik of menl; .sebisms 
aro.«e, tlje priniijMl ;iilMs w.thrliiw, and hnall) a mw 
coiistitiition was diawn np. w)mb was ht'd la foie thekmp' 
;ind obtaii. id his roy.d a-stut Ddh lleeMi bii, 1708. 7 hus 
was foumbd the Rojal A' -adeni} id Ait.s in London for the 
purpose of Cultixalin:' and Imj)i<j\inp il)<. Aits of Fninlirr' 
bonipturc, and Arehiti i tine, ami the oii^inal thirty -si^ 
ntad* : .aiariH inoIudtJ the gitut rna^a of lahnt cxi.sliiig at 
tUl pci.od in London* 


The roxal .approx al of the new society was followed by 
prompt and elleetivc assistance ; npaitinents for the .'^ehoola 
weio fitted up in old Somerset House, and looms supplied 
ill Fall Mall for the (*.\hibitions ; while for sexeral yeaia 
(icorge HI. made up e\ery defieieiiey in their expcmliture 
I fiom Ids privy purse. VVhcii old Soineisct lloiisi* was 
piirehn.sed by the ination .as a site for a nmnher (tl* puhlio 
ollices, tho king took care to reseivc a poition of the new 
building for Ids academy. In 177(» the jihins of the new 
esl.iblishmeiit were submitted to the ap]no\al of the piesi- 
dent and council, and the apartmenl.s so ap])ro}»iialeil weie 
tilted up with a degree of inagnilieenee woith} of a loxal 
palace, the talents of many of the ]iiinci]»:il nu ndieis Inn- 
ing been employed in its dccoiation. In dnl\. lli(‘ 

pieparations being completed, the Royal Aeadem} obtained 
jiossession of their luwv je.sidence hy an older fiom llm 
tic.ismy to the snuexor-geneial of the woiks, and I hen- 
first oxluldlioii in Soineiset House look place in the follow- 
ing year. In ISd'I a piopo.sal xvas imuli' hy land Ciey 
and the existing mini'-tiv to ti.aiisfcr the estahlishineiit 
fioin .Someiset House to I'lafalg.ar Squ.m-, and the le- 
moxal took place two }cais aftei wards. 1‘lie acooiiniii*d.i- 

lioii .at 7'iafalgar Sijnare pioxeil veiy niisatisf.u tmy in 
many lespects, and after it had been Hidnied foi many 
MMis it wai resolxcil to erect a new hnddm^ on the ino-t 
appioxed model in Fioeadilly. 77ii.s resulted in theena- 
tnni of the line building called Huilington lloii'-o, w Im li 
was opened in IMID, and a large pait of whieh has e\er 
Since foimed the homo of tho Royal Aiadcmy. 

The picture gdleiies of Ruilington House air light and 
lofty, and they aie appiopi lately decoiali d ami titlid np. 
lheaniui.il exhibition, whieh i.s open fioin the biginmng 
of May to the end of July, forms one of the hugest jditnie 
shows of the woild, and tin* pioeeed.s dnixed fiom it fniiii 
tin* thief income of tlie .soeit-ly. In tin* xvinli'r soim in- 
ti lesting exhibitions of loan j>ietures .are hidd, and in addi- 
tion the Diploma Ihillery, xxhicli eonlains an iiiteiestmg 
eolleclion of pictures presented by aeademiei.ms on um ix- 
ing th.xt distinction, is kept open daily fiom 1 1 till 1 t^fiee). 

'riie Royal Academy also fulfils important fimetions as 
ail educational establishment, apjiointmg, as it iloe.-.li a( h<‘is 
and piofeshor.s of painting, sculpluie, aiehitcetui«*, ana- 
tomy, and eljemistiy. All [ler.soiis aic admis-ilih* as stn- 
dfiits of the Academy pioxldrd they po‘-sc.ss n spt t table 
chaiailer.s and afl’ord indications of talent. 7’heir ii.iims 
lem.iiu niikiiox^'n till judgment i.s jn'-snl on the .specmu'iis 
xxhicli they .send in, and when admitted they iinixi* a 
giatuilnus education fiom the last inaster.s. l*ii/es an* 

I annually gixen to cm oiirage mciiloiioiis students, and thi>so 
who li.axe gained the bicMiiiial gold imdil have fiom time 
to iniie ail ojiportunity of Iwing sent ahio.ad to .study foi* 
thicc jeai.s al the expense of the Academy. 

The library of the Academy, whieh is being continually 
increased, contains all the best works on art. besides a 
xalualdc collection of prints and engraxings. 

In 18Gd a royal commission was appointed to iufjnlio 
into the po.silion of tlic Royal Acadi my, as a vciy deep .md 
wide.spread feeling of discontent then picxailiMl with ii sj.ect 
to its organization and xvoiking. 77ie lesnlt of the Inquiry 
w.a.s that the coinmi.s.sioner.s iccoiiimeinled that the con- 
stitution of the society should be iiiueh extended; that tho 
iiumbiT of ncadciiiiei.ins should lie iiinea.scd; that sexeial 
noil pKifeSbional acadeiiiieians should he n.ssociated xvitli 
them; that the nuiidier cJ assoriates sliotild bo iiierea.sed; 
and that workmen of excellence in metal, xvood, Htom*, iSie., 
should receive inedahs and be called Royal Academy 
Mid.dli.sl8. Mo.st of thi*se recommeiidatiorn were after- 
wards carried into efbat, and hostile critieisiii was for a 
lime appeased. Dining lecent years, however, tlieie linn 
been a groxving fieling of di-ssatisfiiclion among aiti.sl» 
ami art critics xvith the maiingerncnt of tho Academy, and 
theae feelings wen; very powerfully e.xpresscd in 1880 hy 
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^Ir. Ilolm.'in lluiil, ^Ir. ('K'ln.st'n, Mr. Cinno, Mr. Qulllrr, I irn-iit at l.i.st fjr.intcil a fliailri r.Vlid Jiuic, 1S30), and 


and otliuis, tlK'ir uttmaiircs ilsc to \(‘iy considcialjlr 

discussion. The ])iin( i[)al cliai'^cs l)rou;^l)t against the Aca- 


tlie Roy.al Ac.idcniy (tf Mn''i(’ linn (mipo inln hciiifr. Jjr. 
('lotch \^as succcjilcd hy Mi. Cijni.iiii I'ottd' in IX.'l'J. In 


demy wdo that tlie inloicsts of outside ailists liad him 1 William I \'. i^cncniuslv sirim-d tn the Academy 

nc^lcclcd in an nnjuslifuihle mannci ; that I h(‘ Academy out af tlie Westminster Ahhey fe^tu.il uf tl.il mmv, an<l 
used thi'ii position, one of piihlic tiiist, mainly for the .some hcliolaishi))s ^^clc foimdi-d ; Imt liiniK’d tiijuM<-.s 
ad\alK‘cmenl of Iheii peisonal inti k sts; that they li. id done af^aiii (»veitook tlie mslilntion, and tin- piiniijiil di"-‘ip- 
iiotliiiie to form, i.iise, or ciiconiai:e any adcijuate staiidaid peaied. lly Is.";.'; ihf* iuiids wen- foi the '-.fond tioa* 
of Knj^lisli painimj'; that the} iiad nc^rlictcd the one almost e\h.iust< d. A '-‘■Of.iid leconsli in In-n v, .is I'l- o f * i- 
ii.ilioiial ait of J'Ji;;land, that of nater-coloiir ji.aintin*^, and made, the i^oveinm;; body lieiiiL^ now .asMsted h\ tin* le.iv 
;ill the minor (lecoiali\() aits; tli it they had steailily dis- of profc^sois in the manni^eniint. ,i comsr^^lii(h .it i '.. ■ 
couiaced .ill poith*, ieli;:ioiis, <<r histffiie .nt ; and fuither, piodiiced the dismulimi.mce of tin* costly plan of tin i> -i- 
ihat thni .s^ lioids -w eic the ^\olst m Euiope. (‘oinplalnl dnu i* of -.lnd'-nt*', Mr.lli.arh sI/ic.'^isMnifMiidMr.roi- 
wa.s also ni.’ide icsjieci me the mode of ch clm^ acadcinii i.iii-* ti r as ja in< ip d m Is.")!*. In ISiOl linaiinnl niitt'r. h:! 
and a^soi i.'iles, s(‘\eie sliielnie.s weie passed upon the a;^aiii heconn* eiitieal md lliomdil-! of ab.indoriiiiL'- ih i- 
amiu.d i’xlMhilions, and the sjieeial pihile^is of the acade- . stiliitioii wtie enleil innd. IhiL this time Mr. Chid^lM 
7 mcians ueie ilenouiiced a.s unjust and nnreason.ilde. It | ^\as m po\M-], and a ;:i:mt of a \e.ar was eiveu to ti 

would he hcMiiid the scope of the pii^cnt article to cnt< i | Ro}al Ai idcjii}. oid} !<» he witlidi iwn. ljow'e\ci. h} Mi 


into the niuits (»f this iom1io\ ei'sy, hut the i^eneial impies- | Dim.hIi (laaii Ih a( 


1 Mi 7, with the h it 'L 


Mon ni.idc ujioii the jiiihhe. mmil was that a ^ood case had maik (<jUite unjust ili ihl. > ll. it " tin n -nils of iIr* in^ti; 
been ni.ide out foi the ap])oiutmiiit of .i jo}al eommi.ssjon tioii wne not t»f ;i ^atisf ul ny eh d.u’. i ‘ Iim mi Sli i 
to inijiiiie into the position of the Ac.idemy, and tliat the dale JlouiM it, who li.ul beieme piincipi' m pioto-i<d 

1 cromim iid.it ions of such a committee should leccive tin* against ihiseiiul misstati iiu nt of tiet; Ih'* only i- pi\ w?.- 
allenlioii of tin* hgisl.itm i*. .m otliei.il Iclta (letliiio l),c c it fiUl f<f the hij) tint “it n 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. The inesont ill- I not .so expedient to .-uh* di/<* .1 qm'-i-iiid'-pi I (li'iit .is'^on i 


stiliilion of this name (^fomulcd wdilch hits leiidciid | tmii as to cstaidish a -j-t- in of musu.il in-ti uclioii ni. I ’ 

Mich jn iLcli'ss seuiecs to the musical art in this connti} , j the diicd contiol of s(,mi* dcj>iitm«iit H <:'‘\inim'ii. 
must not be confounded willi the, ass(K‘iation of the same | 'Jims snubbed .md iieglc tul, its funds altoj-i tliei gone. < ur 


name ( louiuled 1 7‘iO) f.imih.n to all stmlciit.s of 1 landers life, nitional slIh*'! of inuso d> ti i iiniicd to i!om* jts doop^. 
Jleloie iioluiug th(* juesent Itoyal Acadeni} it is iKeess.ny ' lint now, to the J idling hoiKair of the mus ( il jcofessj .’i. 
iherefoii to inliee its jnedece.sMa' of almo't ex.ii tly a cell- i tie jaoU - ojs (.f ilu* ito} d Ac.id'iiiv (.mii t -iw ml, Toiiv 
till} hef<ae. theihiitM into ilinr r>w n hands, foi iiif’d a !m iid"fiii,i."i:e- 

11 iiidcl’s l{o\.il iViMdi-my of Alusic w. IS instituted by the nn ul fiom .mionj, tl (*iii i l\t s, tin. J.iiil (f l><i!'\ it .i- 
le.idiisof sneiety under t leoi go 1., wlio snhsi-iibt'd among henh.md m.mjm il« d .i rew » ii (iSd-^h Mi . < ihol-ti ue 
them I'jthtKid foi the pm pose, for till* pMidiiction of It.ili III .it tlo. eii-is w.is m jn/wir mo^t toi tinnl< E . s.> t!..it tl’e 
open Eoiido Haiiile as he w.as callul, new bond h»mul tli(iiiM]\rs once nioie si|J,.'i,ivi.d ' :!i 

wa-. til'll the h .idiiig w liter of Italian opera, and he In- | the iieuhst willwlnwii in 1'''.7. ^ >■* 

\illido\ei the (^nltin^ nt foi the Ac.idemy eng iging .singi r^. ' this lime so i-iu i rctieill} li is il e Iha il h'-n, , , • - 

r.oiioiuiiii and \iiosta, the composer.^^, wc'ie also hioui^ht I ducti'l llrt its .i( i (tinii od itiou his hceii contnni il!y t< i 
t'» London to assist ll.iiidel in jiiovidiiig ne\V oper.as, .md j shmII f< r tla (\ii meic.is ng ei'a\d of siu-leiit- . ii"l w ii '.i- 
4 vei} thing was done on a like sjdeiidid .se.ilo, ()neo)ni.i st mdm r the ei.Mt go\ ei mni i.t d .i".l i iin.iip il st |,,„.L of 
Ai s.uo‘’)\vjis jicculiar a.s h(‘ing the joint woik of the time , miisje whuh eompile with it. >ii Wil.iim Meri.d i\* Ih u- 
uHu\'^tvi i.kIi one taking one act; and it is h.iidly needful I mil dad m I.s7‘>. ami ^\.l’ siu*ei<ihd holli is j>ri'iii[ii] f 
1') say lh.it though the othei aet.s W'cre g<Hid, Hamid's wis j th'' Ihw.il Ao.idemy .md .is I iii\ii-it} ym'fess. i at t. i i- 
hiwoml comp.in.soii the IjCsI. Many line oiiginal woiKs budge l.v tlie h.idmj I iiL’ii-h mu'-iiiin afit.i Imii'ilh 
w’ere compu.sed for the Academy, Imt at the close of nine iinmli, >ii Ceoi ec A!e\ mdi’i AhCiiien, 
seasons (.Fnne, it was hmiid that all the capital fund 1 la* .st.itiis ni.imt iinetl h\ the Roval Ai'idvin} "f Mib e 

w.i.s goia', and thit the treasury was bankrupt. Tlie company h.i.s In-eii of il-e Ingln'^t nnk thioiudiont as regnd--’ .i^ 
thercfoie waa di.s[»(M.st'<l. Jiisjmtc*^ among the .singers, the woik .iml miluence. It his i n-.d inu-i».il t» le’ i ij to il ■* 
uin»ieecdeiited .siiecess of tho “ l'#eggai’> Opcia " W hleli duimtvid' a pudesvl, n u\ the teitli of the -it idA ne.'hM t 
made ihiy lidi, ami Rich gn,” so luiis the joke against llie ami almost opjinsituin of the L'oiemment. 1 on cd t«i iil\ 
t.^o sueccssfiil mainiger.s), and the rather Invi.sh .style of iip'-ii its own gn.vt mciil .md mdnstiioiis exeitmos. it Ins 
m.iii.'igcmcnt adoptetl, wiic the cansc.s of this bivikdown. acliie\i-d, howcvei, a i)i('hiM\ liiinei jioMlion ami LMim d .i 
'Ihe pu'seiit Ro}.il A'adcmy of Music began t^.as the stiongei hold njan the .iihetious of the nit ion tl in .\ 
‘ Ac.ule.i.y »»f Music ") ii)>on*i jiiojio.sal of Lord iUugheish, meiel} stale- nded, ami thciemi'.' “led t i]ie ' dijintnin: 
aflnwaids Loid We.stmoi eland, w itli King tlcoige IV. as ct-nid | os^vikl y hue iloiic. 1 he emimnee of it-^ pi im ip.il- 
its ]>alroii and Dr. Liotch as it.s piiiu'ipal, otii .Inly, (each one tlu* hading inusiyi.in of Ins ihiy) .ind td Us pio- 

thongh teaching did not actually coinmenec till the follow- j Icssois, and tlie luimeioiis students who ii.iNe i m-o to ei''U 
ing}car. i^lOdO was i.iiscd, :ind annn;il suh.sciiptions also dislinctmii m Ihi ir .ii t, ha\c hem tlnoimlituit icninh.ih''- 
instituted, the king giving i,’ 100 a donation alwuN s aflei- j Among tin- oiigmal st.iil in iM?;! we timl \tlw( od ( Mom t s 
wauls continued by himself and hi.s Miccp'^.sois. 'I lie lionse | jmpil), Mueld, Sir ticoige Sm irl, llorsh y. .T. [\. t'l nm i 
in Tenterden Street, still tlie lionsc of llie Ac'ademv, was i ^ir 11. Lishop, t'lnclli, Lleim nti, Di.iL<'mtti. I imll* ' 
taken. Thcie W’eie to he a.s many resident elected pupils, , I.mh r, Cipiiani J'otlt r, Lies, lleiny Sm.ut. v'Ci* ; ami .i:i ' : g 
half ho) s and half gills, as the funds wouM allow, slioit 4'f the juipiK, W, II. lluhnes, Kdlvnv lAc, llcniy lUi.,. i', 
folly of cither so.\, tlie fee being 10 guineas, or for out.side 'JC.c., iliese latlei, hke man\ of tlie stmlcnis tft.riU'in 
htudents, 20 guineas. In a year it wa.s found that a large giadn;ill} taking theii posts as m.Mstei,^ in lla n imi.. At 
(Icliciency had ah cady accrued, and a radic.il change was present tlieio aie se\cnt\ -eight yiiofi‘sM.i<?, tt .n I nij e\ ci y 
made, the fees being set at XU) for resident and iion-icsi- pi>ssible nisiinmcnl and c\ei> cl.iss i>f \nur; lotl 1 lojiiagi ‘i, 
dent students alike, and Lord Burgheisb applying to the depoitmcnt. and stage ti.iining are a^sd t.niglit. llie.inimil 
go\enimeiit for a grant. This application was again and fee i.s 30 gnine./-. and the cnliaiice f«o .‘i gmiicis. Among 
again renewed in vain, although the funds were exhausted recent professorial lists aic found the nnms of > 11 * (Icoige 
and an ayijical to the public bocanie necessary. The govern- Maefancn and his brother Waltci, Sn .Iiihii> Benedict, Sir 


(luck'l ih't its .iM (tinii Oil itiuu hr. hc-'U cnntniu il!y t< ■) 
siimU f< r thi <\4i meic.i' !'.g ci'*wd of siu-leiit- . iiriw il li- 
st imim r ll.r gie.it goNcimmi.til .i".l 1 iiii,il|i il s( p,„.L rf 
music whuh compile with it. Sii Wil.nm Mei-i.drelhu- 
mll dill! Ill Is7‘>. ami siu>ci< d* d h-jlli isj.ri'uipil f 
the Ro}.i! Ao.idcmy .md .is I iii\ii-it} yurfes^. 1 at t i a- 
hiidge hv tlie h'.idmj 1 ngli-'h mii'-iinn afii.i hmi'ilg 
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(uvri^c Klvi’v, tlie lu‘v. Sir F, Gore Ousoloy, Sir Juhn 
Henry Le>lie. Garcia» Uiiiiley lueliaids, Albeito ll.inile<:i:ei, 
Fu'^per Sainton, W. G. Ciisins, Fbruiver Tiout, Cliaile'' 
Hallo; and piactically all the chief plau'is of the various 
oiolH"'lial instinmcnts at the il.Ue of an\ aie nhva\.s to 
be found upini it. As a .s.iinjile of the woik of the IJoyal 
Aeadoiny, and the benelil> it ha^ confiaied upon riii;laud, 
it may he added, in eoniIuM<>n, that it has tiaincd both its 
last presidents, W. Steiiidale lieiinett and Sii Geoi^e A. 
^lacfaiien, .ts ^^ell as Sir Aiihui Sulli\an. .Tolm llullah, J. 
r. riuinctt, r. fowon, Jliiiue' Ikuhai'd.s, ^\ . (i. Gusins, 
Alex. G. M.uLin.!ie, Maud V. While, and A^L^ne^ /iiumer- 
man. t-‘ n mu o’,l_\ :i few i I the eoinp<'.sei> in the fust rank 
of Fiij:!!"!! nui^ii mas. and ha*^ alw i_\s ediuated a very con- 

.sid a ihlep:i'p>at..ini G ni b* si \uealistbandin>truiiicntalusts. 

All ixeellint .uioLint of the IJoNal Academy of Miusic, 
and a inai.ly .siatt-in- nt of the claims it ha^ upon the 
natu '1 ^ : .at'tnde. w.i.s iriven liy Sii Geoi^e A. Macfarieii 
iK the Ctfitm'h, Allc;n'^t, l^SJ. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, an m^litutioii futiiided in 
and iiu.oi p^iated h^ i.i\al ehaitii' in “for the 

e. du-a ^ kaowledee and f.uilit itinu' tlie nenaal mtiv..diu*' 
t.-ea <if n-efiil nuxhauieal iiaUitien', 'iiul impr.ai nieiit''. aiul 
f>a t- aw ir.;:, byi‘.'insi> ( f pled -I'pldcal kLtuies and ex- 
jciiniLni", lie aj‘| kMtlou ot Munie to the pi u tieal pur- 
i: 111 , . ' « . ant JSamfoiil o on** of the most aeti\e 

louml IS ii th» iii'slitnihin, an 1 an* 'i / its ]'iofi>si<is lia\e 
hw ri > n hi V n a- Hi. li nj, >11 lluiii}'l!i< y Ha\ } , 

M Gi a 1 I’.Li d lid .T-iu l\i’did. ’1 1 e m« mil are 
r’e’tii ].v 0 Iw. n vi ] ly li’> 'j-na. is m admiss,. u aitd 
'jid'.L Is la . «: a V n ]-l s/,i,,ii (f ou iruira.is. 

'ii ‘ ' . h/' _s ' : : e 'ii'titnt '‘ii a-e in ALuinaile Stuet, 

.111 ti' ' iC! ai' s II t'K .lie the most cele- 

} . Ill : m tie ’i'i. 

ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. Ii il !> Aet 1 1*J G, o. 

III. c J lo < 0 -.•» li/.ant of Ge< ije II., oliui Ihni llie 

.s'Ul if pr.iiLt -■ ii .^n.i d into fi i* i^'ii faiuiiu.-. is allowid 

Ij ict 1 . iri:._e wit' 'lit the ]at.\ nais c oiisenl of the 

'.\w'.jn iii/i a \ !!i..jiiiji r-mti u ted w illiuut h «.ou- 


I and oea.ses altoi^ether aftei tnent \ -live years. The society* 
lias the disposal of some \aluahle pii/a's, winch are hestowed 
on (he nut hois of the best coinmimientioiis on seieiititic and. 
otlicr subject.^. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. Tlii.s, tlic k id- 
inj; .scientific society of Finojie, and, with the sin;^le e.xceptioii 
of the Academy of the Lyncei at Koine, the oldest in c.xisicnce, 
owes it.s oiiiiin to the foimatjoii of n little elub of learned 
men in London, about the }car 10 la. In 10a2 two of the 
members of this association, luniii*; leinovid to Uxfoid, 
established a similar aissociation thcie, and in lOaO the two 
I societies lliiis foimed united and ludd their mcelinj^s in 
. London. After the Kestoration fonn.al rulc*s weie diawii 
I up for the goxenimcnt and siippoit. of the assui lalion, the 
I sub.scription.s beini; fixed at 1.-'. weekly fiom each memlu i, 

I with lO.-i. cntiaiice fee, the eleetions to he 1} liallot. In 
: 10r»2 Ghaile.s II. granted a chailer, by which the mi'iiiheis 
; were iiicoiporati'd into a. society, eoii.sishiig of a picsnhiit, 
j council, and fellows under the name of the Ko^al Soilel}, 

I .mil William Viscount liioimckir wai. appointed pusuhiit. 
j Tills cluaiter being found not suHicieiUly ixpluit, ni iho 
i following year another was obtained, in which the jiie.idiiit 
, and fellims aic de.si;:nati'd the I’le-Mileiit of the Goum il 
I and till* Fellows of the Ko\al Soeii*t\ of Loiiilon for jno- 
I Hinting national knowledge*. In l()tjl the king .sigiu d him- 
‘‘clf 111 the ehaiter hook a.s the founder of tlic so* iel\, .md 
I at the suiie time the Duke of Voik (afterwaids dames 11.) 

' signed liim'^elf a fillow. 

Fioin the time of the granting of the ehaitir the hiisi- 
n**'s of tin; society assumed more impoitaiiie, ainl in Dkl I 
■ Di. llooke w.is appointid cuialor. On tl»e 1st of M.iiili, 
I IdGl-tld it w.is oideied,at a mcelmgof the loiiniil, ‘Mh U- 
the PliHiKio/Jurdl TrdHXK'fin/is to he comjMised (' (htiil) 
1 hy Mr. Oklenlnng, be piinled the Hist M*»nda\ of cuiy 
1 month if he have sullieient m.itler for it," .md in ion- 
lormity with this order the Hist immher appiaud on 
J Monday, Ctli March, IHGo. llic 7Vi / as f/i //n;M, wlueii 
have hem legnlarly continued e\er since, contain an ini 
' iiiLiise immher of \aluahl(' iiieinniis hy tin* most (inmm'u 


s. ’I J- /..'.’ail. I ','.... 1 . Hnt ‘'iich li' ^el iidaiit*', if aiHac tie men who liave a])peared since tJjc found iluiiiot the ->01 let \ , 
ij. I f • w- nt\ -Lv w lii ly. aft- r twuie nu nllis* mt'ce L'i\i:i .iiid they foini, puhap.s, the most vahiaMi* 1 ']mmIoi\ of 

t. l: c Jh.'w G' , w!. fniiti... t maii.a.;e uiti.iut lie ti’ 1 smeiitilu leseaich in existem t . Fioni tlie commiiiieiii' nt 


of t''.*<!nw mills, h-ji], H.'i.‘'(' of I'aih.ana nt ( \- 111 ICHo to the }ear IhUO, the woik con‘'isled of minty 
p f-sl\ lit . ' i: (' il ..r ui' ippi'Aal of ‘*u< h iiuiii ai'.*. Gndti .volumes »Siikc thU date a \oliiiiie lias hn n iss;,ul 
k.i'i A'.l tl.'. 1 : 1 ’ 1 , ije of the D.Jn of >u>-ix m 17V.'i to .mnn.dly. 'Iho J'rocccditdjs *>/ t1n‘ Ilojjdl .Sotuftf 1 , ;l 
L idv 1 ’'lui.ay was (kGaicd to h** i.u’l and \o;d, . •supplementary and siii.aller wmk, the puhhcation of wlneh 

.' 1 ti G 1 I ' ( f t' • ir I Ae.'^-'n tiis d'F't* , wei. li*'- , mu', coiiinn-neej ill ISOO, Kach fellow reiekes a cof.y of 

Gan ij 1 :., hi ti ■ H' L-' l-i J.oi.J'- j;* l^lk 'JhoAd all tlie paitsof tlie and imLlishul 

w.w lot wh'/ni gi» it K'dst.Ui' •• Hi i’arh I’p. i.t, .'ll.': since hi.s ekctioii, and they an* ako s. nt to i.nnicnjus 

; '?■;] t a.'./nii- : ! many t » h* iiiipuhta aii-l arhit:ar>, ■ ‘otaJie.sand institntknsall over the woiKl. 'Wui Cdfuloi/ut, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 'lh.*> • •’itkittijic I^ajjrrg is also an important puhlaatioii 
A.'.ty w . 4 . '1 1 it'd h\ f’liia .{ al KGmi t'*'!!, till la'Uum. ! iioulailv issued hy the society. 

; V, i', f'.irnalv eou'^tituti *1 at a ifieilmg la hi in tin* 1 li'* Hist meetings of tin; soiiety wcic liild in Gn sli.^im 
< . I L'.'iid .In,.*, 17>.T Jr <h:..!n*'J .icliaitn' <f'-Ih,:c*, but in ITOl it leinovcd to u s[nieious Jp.use m 

.• • . - w- .t . 1 . ..,,.1 I .. /'iLi.. ' d 1 ohliH J iji. • ijMgs III the Gi.ine Court, Fh*et Stiect, wliieli allordrd roum f(,r Iho 

F I * 1 . ' , *M.'. h w ■ r. ( III r le'il until iHH'.whiiiit incetiiigs, for the library, und for the nmseiiiii of i ni hjMiie 5 . 

pnr. 1 a • 1 a : . n ■ ^in.. t. Ini’*!! itoi.t.omd 1 1 * re the reading of papers, exliibilion of exp. linji iits, iN.e., 

.1 i.tw ( ) .at* . it wa^ . .1 j,*jw. 11 .] to ham a hhiaiy look pl.u-e as before, till the year 17H0, win n the giu'em- 

ai.d .1 '..ill ■- .1 . .i'li .1 .t n!no\' 1 to t}.( Ko\al iiieiit ab.*»igiHd to the society npaitmeiils in SoinersrL 

I' 't.int 11 L' h. J'i ‘ .Mif't. 11c m-'ta.g'i rf IIou*-e. In it rcnio\ed to tlie old Jkiilington lloii'-e, 

ti. • .•' < lit;. .*r. i ' ’ J . r* f,' -t a: d tiard .^h-J.(l,ly of i.iGi J'lceadilly, and it is now ncconiinodated in a wing of tlio 

rr.yntl,, fr* 1 Nj\.mlLr to .j-ii.-, ai.d a of it, new Kurlington House. 1 he lihraiy of the naiely, whii li 

TrdUfd' ( orn- ^ oat 1 ,1 as t!.e iinmi/T of j. ipri'i e.vlends to Some 40,000 volumes, is j/eeiiliaily rich in .seieii- 

whicL are tl. aiL'i.t w.jrt’jy of le.ng prmt'jd aic ‘■uHaitiit to tific bo^As and jonrnal.s, and its looms contiiiii nuiiierou.s 

iriak.* on*. Ab-drai ts 'd p.ij/is ami f.hituary notices of llie busts of past presidents, and a number of poitruits, aomo 

deeeahC'J fellows .-jppar I.i ti.'* Prot u ihmjx. 'lie* oiigin.d of great iiiteie.st, of eminent hcientific men. 

ikt yf mcmhi.r*' inGndf 1 tl." nane t of Uio-A of tlic llti-iati lor many years after it.* foundation tlio Koyal Society 
'H' Scotland, ai. l tl -j l.*^t of j.p '■;<!( nls. who ap* chrii.l was the sole depo.sitory of scicnco in Great Kritaiii, ami 
i iT Huj ^e.ar-», inelri'les i/if n of Hjo Inghf-t cmmiTiee m the niimeroa.s a.ssoeiatioii,s wiiicli liavo since been formed 
and litfTatnn*. 'Ihe aimi.-sioii fee of r< sid< nl for special branches of seience may lightly be considered 
i^ X2 2/r., ;»iid the .aiiiriai ^^uhK'iiption Xo .V, as it.s oirspring. dliioughout the whole of its existence it 
wL,ich Is reduced to 12 2'. aft.* l* n }ears’ mcmbcrsliip, has zealously and generuusly bupported sciciilific rcseiuch^ 
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invrstigation, and dKscovory, many valiial)l« additions to the 
store of human knowledge Imving been secured by its 
instruments, its influence, and its money. Honorary re- 
compenses Ijave also been liberally bestoued by the society 
on persons distinguished by their discoveries in pure science 
or iiy)hilosophy. For this purpose it has received seveial 
important bequests, the chief of wliich are — ( 1 ) the Copley 
medal, founded by Sir Godfrey Copley in 1730; (2) the 
Rumford medal, founded by Count Ruinford in 1800; and 
(d) two royal medals, founded by George IV. in 1820. It 
has also a ilonation fund, several trusts bestowed by private 
bi'iiefaelors, and the control of a sum of £1000 (wliich is 
sornet lines inercased) nnimully voted by Parliament for 
seientitic purposes. 

The meetings of the society take plaee weekly, from the 
thiid Thursday in November to the third Thursday in 
June, at 4*30 pan., this hour havini: in rcccut )cars been 
snl»stilijtrd for the time-honoured 8*30 p.m. The nuinher 
of fellows, iiieluding fifty foieign, is about 510. The 
aiinhersaiy meeting is held on St. Andrew's Day, when 
the eouiieil of twenty-one members and tlio officers are 
elected. Fifteen gentleiiicn, each of whom must be ro- 
corriintMidod by at least six fellows, three of w'horn must 
ha\e personal knowledge of the candidate, are selected 
anninlly liy the council from the list of candidates for 
admission and recommended for election as fellows, llie 
election taking place on the first Thursday in June. As 
fi llowship in the Royal Society is regarded us a dis- 
tinguished honour, there are always many more candidates 
for admission than the fifteen selected. The voting is by 
ballot, and in addition to an eutrauco fee of XTO there is an 
aimual siibseiiption of £3. See Bishop Sprat’s “ History 
if the Royal Society,'* published in JGG7 ; and Weld's 
“ lli-toiy of the Royal kSociely,” publislicd by Paiker in 
ls-18. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OP BIUSICIANS was founded 
in 1738 h\ Festing the violinist and Woidcmami the llaulist, 
to aid (iistrcssi'd musicians and their families. Directly 
the idea was started Handel in his gcnoious way warmly 
look it np, and Boyce, Amo, Chiistnpher Smith, Gieene, 
Pepuseli, (Jlc., joined at once. In all there were over 20 (‘ 
members enrolled. Handel supported the society in c\eiy 
w ay, by his gieat influence, by wTiting and conducting for it, 
and at last by leaving it £1000 in his will. Even then his 
l>( nelits did not cea'^e, for the Handel celebration of 178'1, 
in Westminster Abbey, biX)ugbt in £G000 to the ebaiilv. 
About £3000 a 3 ear is paid away in charily by this ex- 
cellent society, wliicli manages to get most of its woik 
done for nothing, so ns to leave practically all its rtweime 
for distiibiition. The Ivoyal Female Society of Musitians, 
founded by Mis. Anderson, ^Miss Dolby, and otbei.s, in 
J831f, because only male members were allowed in the 
oilier society, was amalgamated with the latter in 18GG, 
owing to a happy modilicayon in the nnal charteiMvhieh 
was then made, enabling women to join the society. 

ROYALTY, oiiginally a lax to tho king on certain 
pioduets, as mines, manufactures, imports, or expoits. 
'rim word now takes a general signification, and comes 
into the category of a rent, varying with the rate of ]mo- 
iluction. Thus a mine-owner lets liis mine at a royalty of 
so inueh a ton of coal or ore produced, a patentee leth his 
invention at a royalty of so much for each artielo manU' 
factured under tho patent, and a inusieian or an authiu- 
lets or perhaps parts with his copyright for a royalty paid 
by tho publisher of so much a copy. A curious species of 
royalty is that paid to famous singers who consent to take 
up a song and introduce it where\cr they can, on payment 
of a small royalty to them by tho ]>ublishoi* on each copy 
sold, tlie presumption being that this is tho best way of 
advertising tho song and introducing it to the public. 
Considerable sums arc sometimes realized in this manner, 
far more than tho author has himself recehod. The evil 


of this system lies in the rfailiiiet;s of artists to filng 
inferior music which pays, and their reluctance to sing 
fine w'orks on which tiicy cannot obtain Kigali les. 

ROY'AT, a towai of France, m tin* department of Pay 
do Dome, about 2 miles fiom Clcimont, ba^, owing to tho 
beautiful scenery of this volcanic legion and its ic-opcMied 
Roman baths, wdth a lempciatuio of 115' Fabr., becoim* a 
f/iHliionable watering-place. TIkto aic sum.- Imo now 
liouscs and an ancient cbuich which has featuu s of iutcrcsl. 
The population ]n about 20Ut>. 

ROY'STON CROW. See Cnow . 

RU'ABON, a town of Wales, in tin* county of Dcnbieb, 
situated at llit* junction of tin* two loads from Oswestiy 
and Llangollen to Wiexhain, 17 miles N.S.W. from (3icster, 
and IDG N.W. of London by tlic Gieat Wistein Railway. 
The; cliiircli is spacious, and is adorned by sonv' elegaiiL 
inoiiumeuts of the Wmiuc f.imily, especially one by Rys- 
braeck. dluie are some e\ten''iM‘ co.il-Hidds 111 tl.e neigh- 
bonriiood, and also sonie ironwoiks and qivinies^ which 
combine to give the Milage a busy and pni-p»ious ;i[»pear- 
ancc. Tile ]Hjpulation cf the towii^liip in 1*881 wm-> 15,18-1. 

RUBA'TO, a musical ti*rin, a coutiaction of temp^t 
ruhato^ that is, “ .stolen tim*'.'* It iiuhcati s a momentarily 
hurried st}lcof perfonnanee, one note treading on the heels 
of tlm otlier, as it weie, so that llie ]'ifpLr tmx- is st-»len 
fiom it ; but iL dilb is fiom m ccltTandn in that the lime i.» 
not quickened on llie wlmle, for the Imrncd cflcct at one 
part of the bar or phrase must in vabnio be eomp» nsated 
l>y a eoi responding tardiness m the leinaiiiing pait. 

RUBBLE, a quaii\inan's term applii-d to aei umul.t- 
tions of angul ir loik fiagmtnts lliat liave not been mb- 
jecled to the cKaling action of water, ft ongmally li.iti 
lefciencc to th.e mass of louse sialleud fi.iLMiunts .->0 fie- 
queiitlv ob‘«ei\ed at the outcrop of a sandstone. 

RUBBLE WORK >1 RUBBLE WALLING, w ills 
built of nibble sloiic-s. Ihihblo walls aie cdhti eomsiJ or 
uneoursed ; iulheformii the stiai' S aie ioni:hl\ ihissid, 
and laid in (<»uimss, hut without i«'_Mid to (quiht\ In the 
I'.eight of the lunr-'C-; m th«- lattei the stoio's au list'd is 
they oeeui, the Intel -til cs betwu!. thi lai.,ei ‘‘loi'i s being 
filled in with snniler ]'iiCCs. A iahn!e-hia]t a m i^s nf 
lougli stone Ihiow n mto tljt ^ea, s., as to f"i:n a mound 
for the base of a Bin vkw AiiJi ( i si i-wall, 

RUBEFACIENTS aie exleiiul agMit. nhi.-ii cause 

redness of tlie put to uhah the) aie aj>i'liid. If l<»ng 
continued the) m ly, aiioiiinig to tiair naluie, piodiice 
inflammaliou and s(,nie ti it- con-i'tpu in ls. In siah 
ciuiimstaiiMs they aie lamid hh>Ur.'< ir t iniroirrs. 
It is, Iiuweicr, a degite of action •'lioit of what r-nnlk's 
them to these a[»]>ellations to whah this iii.n is iru.sL 
fiequeiitiv applad. 'ilnis, fiirtiuii with iIm hand tr w inn 
cloths (dti II iehe\es spasinodio ir ueuiah ie ]. 1111 s; and 
hot poultices or waim fomentations lesstii inti immation 
of supeilieial or eieu deep-sealed iiait-. Mu^taid. oil of 
tmpeiitiiie, Spanish fly, Ca)eime pcjiper, and othei appli- 
cations aie also useful foi tins puipose. I'lnhioeatii Us. w l;eii 
of a slimiilatlug kind, act as lubiiaeients ; and biistiis 
kept in contact with tho sinfice for a slant lim" only 
cause rediusN of the pait, and some unudi- slcoiuIun 
tlVeet.sof a beneficial kind. 

RU'BENS. PETER PAUL, the mo-^t t.khMt.d 
painter of the Flemish sGnol, whieh lie ei>'nplitii) iM -in' 
thmi/ed, was boiu at ^iegeii. in Wcstphalii, ‘J'.'lh .Inoe, 
1577. In Ins si\t<‘eulh yiai, after the death <f Ins inlai, 
who was one of the i jit ms of Antwerp. Ruhtii' was 
placed .as a jiage in tlie lioiiHliold of the Ci iniii'--* of 
Lalaiiig in that city, but lie soon n turned lame. At his 
own desiie he bei-ame the pupil. Gist of 1 "hi i- \ ii laegt, 
then of Adam Aaii Nooit and Ollmii ^au \ i- n. In loon, 
when bo WMs Iwciity-llncc )eais old, ho pmcceiled to 
Venice, and thence to Mantua, wlaic he accejiltd tho 
place of gentleman of the chamber at tho couit of tL? 
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r^nLi’ \ uu\'n/o (iiiU 7 .ii;n, In ITiOl lie to Ki’ino 

fi)’. 1 sl.i'ir linu‘. an. I .iflrr u-tinniu:; to M.intna \iMlfd 
V. '..n' ,iiul linn‘*i'lf to rlu' oi tin' j»ictuiL-s 
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Tilt* jiioturc ino^t ooimiK’nly iTfoncd to as his chef-- 
d'umre is llic* “ DcMa'iil fioiii (Ik* C'lus*',*’ in tin* catlu'dial 
at Anlworp.in Mliiihcili tin* U'lci-nti’iiaiy of hishiilh was 
CfK-hialoil with miat j'pIt’iiiloiM in 1.S77. 'llio l)i*st of liis 
wc)iks are in the Miinnli j^alN*i\, at Aiitwrrp, at Taiis, 
and at \ k’liiia. Jri Kin^ljuui (In* iviiiitcr is well i.fpiv- 
Miiti'd. ronittK’n of Ills jiiiluK's an* in tliu National 
ti'alK'iy, and scvoial au* to bo found in all tlio i^ioat 
I'llxato collootioiis, Vnnd^ok and .loulaons woiu aiiion|^ 
Ills ]ni])ils. 

' RUBIA'CE/E Is an ord(*r of jilants boloiv^iiiL: to tlio 
(lAMiirLiwi. i:. It is an e\lonM\o oidoi. its tliwf cliai- 
•iit. lisluh bonij^ oj)|iositf ]i‘:i\i‘s with intoi iicliol.ii slijaili-s; 
“I iiiK’iis atlai’licd to llie coiolla, and alloiii.it<* \mi1i its 
di\isi.ins; aiul ()\aiy Miicaipoiis and infoiior. '1 In* oidi-r 
. talas Its iiaino fioin tlio ocuns lJubia, wliioh naiii.* is doiisod 
I fi.mi Lat. riihci\ nal. in allusion to the lod oolom \iohh'd by 
many of the spoi ios. Stvoi.d aic cinploMd in nu'dioino 
and in tlio nits, in tho lattor foi tin- s.iko < f tin roh.iniin' 
inatlor ^^llich is contaiiiod in tlio mots. Jinhui tiuctm'ani 
(M vnniJi ) lias boon loin^ known, ainl w i', (nijdtiu d in 
niodiciiio CM'n in tlio tiiiio of Ilipjna lalos, but is \aliiul 
cliiolly as a d\i‘. Juihia cordijolhi^ tho nitin/ul of liidii, 
pusM’ssos similar propcitios. 'IIkio aio siwoial oIIkk' 
i:oni r.i, wliiili inolndo plants of p'M’ it OLoiinniio inipoitanio. 

1 lio buk of spt'cios of ('nil bon i jirlds (,)i imm . Snhsti- 
tutisfoi tho I’liuviaii baik aic found in s]n ui-'. of lk\o- 
sii MAIA and lo iiiijia. Ji'iXAi f \mia is obtainod fiuin tho 
lOotft of Cipbaolis, and a substiluto fioin tho>o of a (Ji.- 
onuLA. (ii Mi*A }itld.s a \aliiablo fiuit, and spnios aii* 
(nlti\atod as sloM* plants. An allied ^emis, (I Miin m\, 
is woll known for its boantifnl fra^iaiit llowt is. Tlio speoios 
of Koka nio shrubs iiiuoli lultiiatod for thdi oinaiiK-iital 
llowois. >h JtMiA <»1)IA and alliod ponma an* loniaikablo 
foi tlio slulli’r tiny alVoid to aiils, foimin;^ kiinl of “lii- 
iii" ant’s nost,” Many of tlio (iXT.h’Ms mi Id i iid d\o. 

RUBIACIN or MADDER ORANGE is a m'iIow 
colouiin^ mattci found in niaddor, ftn'um, ii itiii il 

oidor (i,diacca\ It ciystalluos m p.ilo udlow iindh s. wiili 
a irddish-ou-en lustre. It is solublo in alcohol, but in- 
soluble in water. When boated it snblinios niu baii'i'd. 
' 11.0 foiimil.'i is It dissoUos in od of \itii'*l, 

and th«* s.diition may bo boated williout dei'oinpi.sillon. it 
foiiii.s pmplo .sidiitioiis with alk dies, fioin w Idoli inlaiiln 
is tbiowii down b) acids in }»dIow tbaks. lly tlic aolinn 
of alkalies it is coiivu'lcd into r^liiooso and lubladin 
>0* ^liis .‘'ubstaiiee cr\ stalli/a-s in m-How modk s, 
is jiisolubli- in water, )mt soluble in .'ileobol. It foi ms 
liliKMl-nd sidutioiis with the alkalii ‘J. \\ In n riibiai in is 

I biidid with ftrrle chloildo it is eoiiMited into rubiai lo mid 
I precipit.ited from the volution 

b\ li\dioi hlorio acid. It is a jellow ])owib i ; ami foims a 
[..^tas^inlll .salt rry^tallizinj; in icd neidh-s and ha\iii^ tho 
foi mul l (^|.jHyK 0 i 7 . ^ 

RU'BIAN, a ^^Inoosido found in madder root, huln;^ 
tin* foi inula CicHjfpM* It hs a dark blown powder, volulile 
ill water, and \ery bitter. In the piosci.oe of alkalies it 
Is loineited into lubiariic arid wbidi eiy.vtal- 

Ji/.i s in }e]low iiredles, basin;; a bitter laste. I nder the 
iiitlneiKo of dilute aeids luhi.iii is hpht up into ali/.aiiii 
and ;:Iinoso, .accoidiiij^ to the followin;; njualion: — 
Itubinn. Water. Ali/nrni. (llnroMO. 

C„H,„0, + H,0 = + 

RU BICON (I.ut. Ixubict}), a vmall ri\er whieli .aep^ir- 
ated It.ily fiom Ci>a]piiie (j.nd, the jirovince allotted to 
(‘les.ir. Wlien (\esar r lossnl th.it slieain lie invaded If.ily 
with tin* intent Ion of ndncii.;; it to bis power, lienee tbo 
pbi.isi- to j)(ttM the Hiibh nu ^ take a desperate step 

jn an enterpiise, or to aib-jit a measure fioin wbirli oiio 
r.ionot leeede. or firmi w]d<li om* in deteiiiiined not lo re> 
c*'de. It is ideidilif d with the modem ributello near liiminL 
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RU'BIDINE is onp fif tliP bnsos found in coni Inr. Tin- 
iinine is dciivcil from tlic salts a icdilish co!»»ur 

on exposure to the nir. It is :i (•(douih'ss oily ho<ly, loiviii;; 
n specilic "ivivity (d 1‘017 ; nml is slii^litly solubli* in unter, 
\ery snlulile in alcohol, ether, and oils. The foimul.i is 
U boils at 230" C. r.iln.), in-odnees a 

red tlhjur with chloride of lime, and forms <'i)sla!]ine salts 
AMtli acids, 'llie double chloiide with iil.itinum is a ledtiish 
crystalline po\>diT. It also foiins double chloiides with 
incrcuiy and j.^old. 

RUBID'IUM, a laie element beloucini; to tlie jjotns- 
sinm ;.^ion|t, -ind fiist disco\eied by JUinscn in 1800, by 
spectimn analysis. The spcetimn is distin^^uished by two 
biiL^ht nd lines; lienee the name. It nas lirst discoveie<l 
in the niiiieial water (;f Dilichheim, and has .since been 
found in sevei.il other inineial ^^aters, ^^itb ca*.sium and 
lithimii. Jt is also found in lejtidolite, lithia mica, and 
other lithia mincials; likewise, in minute quantity, in 
tohiceo. culltM’, tea, and c<tcoa. rinbidiinn is obtained by 
elec ti(d\. sis nf tlw fused chloiide, hut it may al.so be made 
by lie.iliiii; the laitrate with soot ; the metal volatilize^, and 
is (‘(dlectid m mineial miplilba. It is a white siheiy 
metal, lia\in" the .specilic gi:i\ity of 1*52 ; is soft at oidi- 
iiaiy temjieiatine.s, and melts at 38*5^* C. (101*^ I'abr.); 
and at a liii;lier tempeialure forms .a giecnisli-bluc vapour. 
It i.s quite as dan;;ejoiis to handle as pota-ssium, takiiif,^ 
llie on w.iter ainl bmniii;; in the same way. It also ij^nite.s 
with ebloiine, iodine, and biomine, and is a violent rcdiieini; 
a^eiif. The syinhol is I’l), the alomio weight 85*1. 
The hvdiated oxide of luhidmm (UhHO) lescmbles hydialc 
of ]Jotash. It melts at a low led heat, dis.solvrs in water 
with ^oe'it ii'-e<if teiiipriatuie, and ilernpiesces into aeoiio 
.-l\e caustic liquid, d'he caibonatc (BhoCUO and the aeul 
eu'honale (IJldR'Oj) ic.senddo the eorrespondin^ caibonates 
of pot.ysimn. The ebloiide (KbCl), Ibo biomide (KbBi). 
and the ioilide (1*1)1) all crystallize in cubes like the potasli 
.s.ilts. 'J he .same may he said of all the c»lher salts, which 
so (loM‘l\ resemble lliost* of polas''ium tliat ordliiaiy analysis 
fads to detect the dilVeicncc. '1 he spectrum icsults aie, 
JmwcMr. exceed in £(ly chlic.ite and conclusive; the two 
stioii:,^ led linc.s bc}(md Kiaiinliufer’s A will be \isiblc with 
lid) of a milk-jL^iammo of rubidimn. It can be sepa- 
i.itid fiom potas.siurn by the j;reater insolubility of tlie plati- 
num salt, the ebloioplaliiiatc of rubidium ( 2 UbCirt 4 (.’l 4 b 
winch, iu a mixtuie of the two alkalies, is thrown down 
fust. 

RUBI'NI, GIOVAN'Nl BATTIS'TA, the j^ieatest 
fcnoi .sinyci of modern times, was born near Ber^jamo, in 
17b5. He sjiiang into fame in 1825 at Paris, in Kossiiii's 
Opel as, but bis .special gloiy came a few years later fioiii 
Ins intim.ile as^uciaticn with bis fiiciid Ib-llini, with wlioiii 
he fir(|uenlly sta}cd dining the composition of an opera, 
so that bis pait might exactly be fitted to bis voice. 
Jkihini first came to Knglancl in 1831, and continued t*» 
iliNide bis time bi tween tlfo operas of l.ondon and P.nis 
fioin that Aral to bis letiiemeiit in 18*13. He diid .at 
Ib'in.iiio. Ids nali\e plaee, in 1851, leaving bcbiiui bini the 
Imgest fortune ever amassed and kept on the opeiatic 
.stage. 

Pubiiii*s comp.'',ss was very great, and bis eoinm.and of 
the bcadvoieo and falsetto huporb. In florid execution lie 
was uni i\ ailed, but be was equally inasler of simple ]>ure 
(‘xjiression. Ho could sing passages of vast length with- 
out its being noticeable when bo took brealli, but tboni:li 
gifted with siK'li power of lungs lio was never ft haul 
singer, lli.s \oico was melt iiigly Bweet and full. In per- 
son he w’as short, not bnndsomo nor graceful, and be w.is 
not ft good actor. He enthralled his audience by the flaw- 
less finish of his ait — hy nbsolutc singing. One leg.acy of 
di.sflster lie left to the stage. Ho invented the u.sc of the 
vibrato, wbieli bo used as a delicate thrill of tlio voire in 
moments of great expression ; and in Ids later }ears he iii- 


iicased its use to eo\cr dcfirlr iici( s in his voice, Iinitalois 
ha\e worn the dccifr tliic.'ulbiii. , ilu* ruin of their tjwu 
^oiee.s and Iheir listeiier.s’ ears. 

RUBLE or ROUBLE, th^ liii'-^i.m mill of monefaiy 
A alue, containing 100 kopck.s. '1 Ik j'.,],' t-n-mbl** j)nrr, 
called an iiiqiciial, weighs gi lihhk . -qii; 

which make the inhle woilh .3^». Pngli^li. H.c silvi r 
ruble, 20‘73»5 gi.miines. •><0.s tme, ^^a.s loir: t n.* n u- woiHi 
a Miiall fiailioii o\<'r . 3 ,*.. g//. Lnglisli. hut f-ir.ii j( - 
(cnlly Ilnctiiatid .so innch tliat il.s j)H‘ci'C ( iMi.ot 

he gi\cn. 'i'lie paper iiihlc (inconcci ti[>l(‘) is tin* 1. j 0 • m- 
leney of Pns*.ia, ami bcfoie the war <d 1877 gonn div 
iVtehed 2.’<. 0^/. * the wai ln'onglit it down to 1.**. 10^/.. aft<‘r 
which it uc»(\cii‘il coiisi<U*i.ihly, but tlie lir.aw nijoii:!i 
eonec.iled ) animal dcTnats (d tin- ihissi.m tic.isnn (aind 
it again to Imcohh* L'ic.itly (h piessc<l in \alac, .so tli.it in 
188(1 it b 11 as low ;is at tli'* penod of the w.ii. 

RU BRIC (U oiii the T 'll ill rnhrirn.'.i kind cT le.l cmiIIi 
or stone), a n imc gi\rn to Ihr titles of clj.a]»tt is m ceil nn 
am ii nt knv hooks, nnd nitnc o^].«Miallv to tlie iiih> .and 
directions laul do\Mi in om Iatmg\ for ngulatmg the 
oi(h-r of tho s(n\Ici*. 3he.se, in liolli instaneis, wne 
bnmeiU wiittcn oi jainti-d, as the ease mielit he. foi dis 
tinLt!on'.s sake, in u-d ( haiai ti is, and Irue retail. cd the 
name, tliongli now jniiitcd in hhek. In th'- Litm l.m 
gn.'ige ruhrira is imed in a .smiil.ii mannrr. Jt si_rnili' ■- i 
heading or title of the tliiiigs winch aie euiitaincd in a h’.v 
or in an edit t. 

RUBRUQUIS, WILLIAM DE. one of tin im t 

distui'/uislicd of the iiicdia'Wll tiatelJiis, was i fii.ir <d' liin 
Mmorit*' oi Fi am 1st '’in (.id» r. Ills iial nnmiw.i'* Ini\s- 
block or l^*hintk' whitli he J itii)i/<d iiitu linhi iiqii'". 
He was pioh.ihl\ lioiii ali.ait IJ28. Nion aftci co’ii|i'( trig 
his noMtrit(‘ ami t.dviii"’ the m.ijor vows he went to tl.e 
Holy I .and with otlnr monks and nns.sionaii- ". 'ihe 
I'leiuh king, I onis IX., who was in Paltstim* in 1253, 
.sent a mission, < onsistimr of Pnhiinjins. 1 n.n Bntlmlo- 
niew’ of Fiemom and a fiiii naim d Aiidnw, r\ snuli t.f 
the gie.it 'Filial, Is.utsili, son of B.itu Kli.in, wh • w is 
supj'oseti to he the gn at nmlr ( ovei.ihle Chi iM i in ]iot. ii 
tate Jhester or Priest .b.liii. | Pumn. k .Iniis , 
Aecoidmgly, the three, .after sjK inlmg .i shoit time at ('« n- 
staiiliimph*. tot>lv sliipiiiiig. ami wire .s.ifily l.imh d at 
.'sold.ii.i. now .8oud.ir oi .SfUjae. in tin riimei. tai ‘2Ft. 
M.i\, 125:5. Altei along juuiney of d.ingn . f.iligne. .ami 
yiiiiatii'ii, they leadietl the eiu.mijmicut of .'s.iristh, iiln. h 
w.is silii.iled M‘\cral dais’ joinnei east of the rm r D. ii. on 
2iid AiiL'iist. Here thev neie hut ill leceiied. .and t!is- 
ntxercd the cliiet's Fin ist i.iiiil v was .i liiiani. At list, -m 
27th Heetinhei. tin* potn monk" .iiiiitd at the ciMii. ami 
ioiiit *»f the T.irt.n emjteioi, .M.intclju Kh.in, .iiei wtie 
lodgeil iu .1 sm.ill ibity IkimI. 

On )\ liitsmid.ii , 1*251. Pubiuquis was called into tho 
]*rcsenre of the I'liipeioi, and tohl tli.it he must retmn tho 
way lie hail emne. Aft»‘V a \erv lem iik.ihle jouine\ lie 
leadied Tiipoli in Siii.i, in August. 1*255. He had keen, 
altogether, about twoje.irs ami si\ niontlison his l.ib.'n"us 
tia\els, and he now besouglit Ills snpeiior to allow iam to 
go to King Foui.s at Pans. But the Fr.iuciscan pionmul. 
being a sniet di.seiplin mm. oulcied Ibe pool liiu lit wn:** 
to Louis, and tben letiie to tin* eonieiit of lii.s on!i r at 
Acie. 'File inaMiiM lipt aei'oiiut of the tiaiiF w is so^i 
tiaiisnntled to Pans, ;iiul notl.mg inoie .seems to W IvIkomi 
about b’ulnuqms exc'ept tliat be w.is liimg as ]i:e .is ilie 
jear 12lt3. He was a m.m of i.iie goi.d st'i;v, . tl.e 

Mibiietl of Ills desenplions is in.niellous im ih. tmie in 

wbieb be bled. He w.m ibe til s| Fiinq'ean tiaii.kr tint 
gave ft eoneot .account of llie F.ispim .’^ca. 

RU'BUS. N'C Bn vMiti I . 

RU BY is one td tlie nioie piecii'Us gems, of .i led colour, 
belonging to ibe (\iia m*i m giouji of inmci.ils. It eon- 
fcista of almost pure alumina, po.ssihK tim:ed with soino 
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salt of chroniiuin, and crystnllizcs in six-siJcd prisms of 
extreme linuliiess, which nic only capable of lu'ing Ncintohcd 
hy the iliamoiiJ. Like its numerous allies — the sapphires, 
“ Oiicntal topazes,” and ** Oriental eineialds’’ — the btoiie 
becomes readily electiified by fiietioii, and is not acted 
upon by acids or injmed b\ considerable hoatin;;; a hi*;!! 
temperature, in fact, is sometimes employed t« lender its 
colour more intense. It is aKo one of the few gems that 
have been successfully m.imif.iermed in the laboratory by 
chemical mean^. MM. Freiny and 1 ’\j I having obtained crys- 
tals imdjstmguishable from those occuriing m nature. 

Rubies are chiefly discovtred in a nnue or less rolled 
condition in alluvi.il d<‘posit.s in the East Indies, where 
they ocenr assoeiate.l with sajiphiies and other piecioiis 
,stmic.s. J he most e\ren'ive woi kings are in the island of 
t.'e\lon and the k!n_d(.iiis of Pegu and I'linna, .and the 
Mndy d* posits t f luhy eaitli aic laiely moie than 2 or 
d f‘vr in tliekness; tiny are mined ]iartl\ by latmal 
•irifts fri'in the valleys and partly by veitical shafts. 'I he 
smaller ^toI^ s are nsnall\ the iiioie perfeet, laigcr «'.\amplLi» 
alnu .llway^ exhibiting Haw*';. 

'lht‘ true luby was Will known to the aneionts, and is 
supposed to ba\o boon the tine gun desonbed h\ Pliny 
under the name of Jaehni>. In m--i]fin times, however, 
inineiaK of .1 totally distinct ehai letn h ive hei n di sigiiatcd 
as v.irieti>s - f ll g- m, nutablv ll e Ruby .'^piiielle, Ihilas 
Ruby, and Ahnunlme Knl*) , tl es.‘ aie ilitbiiiitiv luloured 
examples of >nM i 1 i. 

RUBY COPPER is a loniK, 1 inme applied to 
!\e more cr_\ stall.m- ,» (d rniir (oxide of 

\ [*pei_>. fr^tn tl'e:r Mi]"TiMil lescmhkiuce to the wrll- 
i .. ovn 'n. 

RUBY-TAILS. 0 Cm’.Ysiiun.i . 

RUDD (L^ t riJJiropfifh'ihnfi'*') is a spocn s of 

t ts kel mg’ng tn t’.o C \nr family (C\primda;), and the 
s.t’ne L’-'n Is as ire d’.e.;, clmh, i^a^h, vVe, It is wid* ly 
wi'iiibut* ll in frc'h walas thioirghout Europe and Asia 
31iri->r. .It'd '.e. n’s in many of the Tueis of lint.iin. In ing 
niimtTiMis in tk* Norfolk lin-aJ". 1 he indd owes itj> name 
to its L’eiv ral gcld-n-coppM* mloni ; the hack is darker, 
tinged with gieeii ;i.id blue. It is also railed tbe lled-e\c, 
from the coloni >>i the iriibs. In the Cam it is known as 
the Slnllow. *1110 body i-' deep, and covered witli kii'^e 
scales; the dorsil iin is pkieed far back. A large sj.cci- 
men i-' HI ly a krtlc r \ei a pound in wi i.:ht. 'Ihc tl« -b i* 
cor.sid'it.d go'fJ fn th'* tahie. It st^jnij.n.es pioducs 
Lvbr: Is u :i)i tIo. 1 -m h. 

' RUDOLPH INE TABLES, a Set (f a'tr •nomil .ll 
tables C'in['‘>L*d by Kejd>r, and founded on tie zdi-rn i- 
ti' ns of 'J _\eh') I'jiak'' n»dil--J7). dln y wen ‘•o 11 nned 

k'jr ,:ir of ti.f Ko.p- lor Ru i< Iph IJ.. k'og of Rolo mi i, 

RU DOLSTADT, i t fwn t.f C-immy, the npilal of 
t’ pr’n ipa'ity i,f nw.irzbiirg-Rud'dst.idt, on the hft 
L . i. ■ f !i . ‘S' ll' . *J‘> mn» s soutli < f Weiinar. It i' walkd 
a* d w ’ ‘ 'a. s irroun !• d l^v gird- r>. and bas two ra.stk s, 

i.; o:.e of .’] j h t, < [ojr.r. i- ^ -li s. 'Iln-K* 'lu mariU- 

fa( inr* s < f w 1 • : 1 r i! fo, r.d a tr.idf in fruit. 1 he 

jAj'Ulatk n n 1 *.vas .sTd?. 

RUE (Ik i! ly tke ji i;r e if a gmiis of plant- If longing 
to tlm .rd<r R» J \i r.T. dl.** g- 1 ns c-jiitains about foity 
spof !• s. 'll - "ptf ,0^. whit ): i IS b' eii I'lri::* ^t ki.i.wn and 
most U'-td a .-i pi rlj ips llu- liaod-'f/ne for f ulturc, is tl.c 
Common ll'tf fimveotfuC). 

line Is a natiic of th ■ M^ddi n.inean region and \V(stnii 
Af-ia. It i.s a glmeous ir-ft In ib r r Ij.iif-slirubbv pl.iut, 
of a pecriliir v» II jwi-h-greni coI.Air. 'J 1 '■ havi ^ .nie jdn- 
natrdy divid'd ; ti iy aiol -ill j^ait^ 'd thf jdaiit arc iiiai ked 
b;. tianspar'-iit riots, filb-ri with V'dalijc od. 'Ihe leaves 
;.*. I ‘t^ma^urc fniits aic ofricmal, and owe thr'i viitiic to 
t;.f xditde oil and a bitt'r extractive. lljc odour is 
pfoimr, stmng. and p' ri'drating : tie- taste intcn'rely 
liiter, a: .iinatic, and stimulating. Rue posse-'a-j; power- 


ful stimulant, antisp.a.smodic, and tonic proper tie.s. The 
careless handling of tlio fresh plant sometimes causes rube- 
factioii and vesication, and its improper employment 
iiitenially has pioduced seiious le.sults. When judiciously 
used it is very serviceable in liysteiia and other couvulsivo 
disortlcrs. 

Rue is sometimea called Herb of Grace, and in ‘^omc 
parts of England Ave Grace. This name is said to have 
been given to it on aeeoimt of its um* in exoicisnis. In 
company with rosemary it has been used from lime imme- 
morial as au emblem of remembrauee 011 uecoiuit of its 
evergrer'u foliage. 

Rue is frequently cultivated as an ornameiit.al plant, for 
which its curiously cut leaves, their glaucous hue, and the 
piofusion of fine dark yellow llovvers appealing for sevtual 
I months in succession, adapt it exceedingly vv<‘ll. It may 
bo increased by seeds, slips, or cuttings. In the genus 
Rnta the calyx has four division.^; tlieie arc four uiigmc- 
nlate petals; eight stamens; disc marked, with (iglit 
nectariferous pores; ovary four-lobed, .stylos united above; 

! c.apsulcs, four, partially colieient; seeds dotted, six toeigliL 
I in each cell. Meadow Riio is the name of a species of rii.ilic- 
tium which belongs to the Biitterenp family (R vm n« i - 
LAi'E-E). These plants po.sscss none of the piopei lies of 
common rno. 

RUE, OIL OF, the vol.itilo oil obtained fiom rne, 
Uutafjravcoltus^ natural older Ilutaceir, by disi illation willi 
water. It is a viscid oil, with strong disagieeahlc odoiir. 
It h.os a spocilic gr.ivily of 0*837. It boils at 22fS^ C\ 
( 1 12’' Fahr.), and crystallizes at the freezing point of w.atcr. 
It is used in medicine as an antispasinodic and emmein* 
gogue, also as a stimulant and rubefaciant. Rue vvas used 
by the ancients to strengthen the eves. 

RUFF (^}fa('htks puqnax) is a species of tlie Snipe 
family (Scolopacidae). The niff is 11 native of the noithein 
parts of Europe and Asi.a, migrating southwards for the 
winter. Of late years the number of tliose bleeding in 
this country has become very m anty. It frequents marshes, 
'llic bill is as long as the head, ^tiaight and slendei. 'Hie 
wings arc Jong and pointed. The legs are long and slender, 



Ruff (^/fTcAc/fjpw^a:)— male (In Bummer plumage) 

the tibia being naked for some distance above the tar.d 
joint. The male ks about 12J indies in length. In the 
breeding season his plumage is distinguished by a ruff of 
long featlieis covering the neck, and two thick tufts of 
feathens sjiringing from tlie side.s of the licad. The face 
is covered with small fleshy cxcre.scences. The ruff and 
ear-tufts di.sappear in winter, a.s do also the excrescences. 
It is a very remarkable circumstance that in no two indi- 
viduals is the colour of the niff (and indeed of the geiicial 
nuptial plumage of the male) alike, nor in the same bird for 
two sueccfi.sivo years. 'Ihe ruff may bo seen jet black, 
rufou.s brown, yellow b.irrcd with black, white barred with 
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l)lfick, white, bhck and brown, &c. The fjencral 

Oiilimr of the jiliiina^o is asli or chestnut brown, spotted 
with black, the belly and rump beinj^ white. The female 
(or Reeve) is plain in her attire, and a third less in size 
than the male, 

Jn hnhits the ruff (male) is polygamous, and highly com- 
hitiv/t Shoitly after the ai rival of tlic flocks at the 
iii.irshcs, each male arrogates to himself a territory called 
his hill, round which he moves awaiting the approach of 
any of the other sex, whose appearance arts as the signal 
for a gencial fight, for bold intruders now rusli forward 
fiom adjacent spots and iinadc his territory, and the battle 
i iges until the lord of tlm hill drives back his invaders, or 
is put t«> flight, the favours of the female being giantcd to 
the iillimatc victor. Tliis sceno continues day after day 
during the mouth of May and the early part of June. 
l‘!\ei} night the males disperse among the maishes to feed, 
retuining eaeh to liis jietty lerritor} about dawn. They 
feed «»u woi m*^, iiiseet^'', and their larva*. The nest, made 
of eo.ii^c is situated in a hollow on the ground, and 

eoritaius tliicc or four eggs, green in colour, spotted w’ith 
brow n. '1 he flesh is greatly esteemed for tho table. These 
hinls are taken alive in nets and fattened for the market. 

RUFF, a larg(! collar of lace or plaited or rolled muslin, 
e'lnihiic, or lawn, standing out from the noek. Ruffs began 
at the end of the reign of Henry VIII., but reached their 
culinmatioti under Wizabeth, when both men and women 
wore them. They wcic propped up and kept stiff when 
at their greatest size by a framework of wire, and w’cre 
aKo '•tiH'ciicd h> the newly iiiveiiti’d article starch, “ the 
devil’s own liquor, I mean .*c/o7v/fc,” as Stubbs indignantly 
c illetl it in his Anatomic of Abuses." Under James 1. 
the inllV IchMMh'd in size, and were replaced under Chailcs 

I. , as to the men, by a falling Vandyke collar. 

RUFFE oi POPE (Jnr/wrt arnua) is a P]>ecies of 
fi^'h bclon':ing to the IVreh family (IVrcida*). The ruffe 
is found in the lakes and slow rivers of England and 
Ucntral Europe. In habits and apjiearance it resembles 
the common jiorcb, but has only one dorsal fin. 'lln* 
iijqier pait of the body is a light olive-brown, passing 
into silvciv -white on the belly. It attains a length of b 
or 7 inches. J'lie flesh is higlilv esteemed for the table. 

RUFUS, WILLIAM. 8ee William II. 

RUGBY (anciently J loch eh ij riff or Jlochcbifric), a mar- 
ket tnwn of England, in the county of Warwick, miles 
fiom Loinlon, with a busy station on the Noilli-wesleni 
jiiid Midland railways, stands on an eminence near the 
south hank of the Avon, and consists of several streets 
irrcgniaily l.iM out, eoiilaining numerous well-built and 
substantial houses. The importance of the town is (hicHy 
deiived fiom its grammar-school, founded in 1567 bv 

J. anicnco Shciiff, a gioei-r of London and a native of the 
jM'iglihonring village of Rrovvnsovcr. The school buildings 
loim a quadrangle, inclo'<ing a court UO feet long by 7. i 
wide, hunonnded on three^sides by open cloisters. Jho 
]iiincipal fiont, towards tho south, extends 2*J0 feet. Tln*v 
v\cre creeted early in the present century, from the designs 
of Mr. Hakewell, and arc in the Elizabethan stylo, of white 
brick, with the angles, cornices, and dressings to the open- 
ings and windows of Attleborough stone. The chapel 
contains monuments to Dr. James and Dr. Arnold, head- 
mnsteis of the school, to the latter of whom it (avcs its 
great reputation. Under his snpcrintendcnco it rose from 
a comparatively decadent condition to a jiosition of the 
highest celebrity, and tliu system which he inaugurated 
extended its beneficial influonco far and wide. Tho renown 
of the school was well maintained by his successors. Dr. 
Tail (late archbishop of Canterbury), Dr. Conlburn, and 
Dr. Temple. Tho average number of boys in tho bchool is 
500, of whom about fifty are upon the foundation. The 
endowment produces about jCOOOO per annum. Selnxil life 
at Rugby has bcim admirably portrayed in Mr. Hughes 


well-known fiction, ‘-Tom Rrovvn’s School Days." The 
buildings have been greatl) added t(j and improved since the 
tercentenary of 1867, and the rhajjel has been rebuilt. 
Rugby Church, almost rebuilt in 1 k7h, has a square western 
tower, without buttresses and devoid of «jrnaineiit. There 
arc several distiict churches, a park, and an hospital. 
Among the other noticeable buildings are a Rouiaii Catholic 
church, Wesleyan and Haptist ( Impels, LauiMirf ’shfrilFs 
nhiishoiises, the town-hall, and Klhorovr's fhanlv scho()l. 
About 2 miles distant is Bilton Hall, fmec the icsidcnce (d 
Addison. The population of the town in IcSyJ was hsiHi. 

RUGBY, an English settlement in Tennessee, Lnitc>! 
.States, fouiided in 18S(() by Mi. Ihomas Hughes to en- 
eonrage the eniigiation of young Englisliirn*n, and named 
after the public school of Rugby, it has a central po>>ition 
in the States, and is i-asilv aeeessihle fnnn Ciiu iimati, I'enn- 
sjlvaiiia, and Cliieagtjon the north, and fnjiii Alabama an 1 
(jeorgia and New (Jrlcans on the south. 

RUGELEY, a rnaikf t-town of LiiLdainl, in the ronnty 
of Stalloid, 9 miles JkS E. fioin Stafluid. ainl 121 from 
L(»ndon by the Noi th-we^tf rn Railway. It stands on the 
liver Trent, wliicli is heic cius.sed h\ an aqufduet of 
the Grand Junction Canal. d’Jjc town is nn gnlaily laid 
out, but is well ilraineil and has a remnrkalily clein and 
respectable ajipearance. The pirisli ( Inn eh is a modnn 
Gothic building of good design, d heie aie ^e\^ lal deiiomi - 
national clmjiels, a Roman Catholic ehuieh, public huihlmg^, 
including a town-hall, a inLchanics’ institute, lihiarv, iVe. 
The grannnar-sehool, founded in the leigii of Jainr s L. Las 
been inneh increased in usefulness niukr a scheme -.f 
manageinent vvhicli came into npeiatioii in 1^75. The 
mannfartnies aie hiass and iron goixE. and in the m igli- 
bonihood aie some e\tensi\e r olliei je*'. '1 b* jtopulalioii jii 

1S81 was 4219. 

RU'GEN, an island in the Baltic, iindiulcd in llie 
Pinssiau pioviiice i)f romeiania; it Las an area of 
squaie miles, ami a popnUtion cd about 5<L900. It 
I is se])aiaU'd from the Continent bv an aim, of the sc i 
extending fiom half a mile to ‘2 miles broad. It is deeplv 
intleiiteil by the sea, nml 1ms the ajipemnre ( f a nuiij-i 
of pemn''nlas nniti'd by .a Muall nmleii^' in tl.o ceiitie. i Ui 
the east side is the ]/(‘iiniMila of Ja^nmnd, wlm li is (oji 
neeted with llieieiitial h_v a st'fp nakv Edge. 'Hr* 
vvhoh* i'-hnd abounds in romintie S( eiuTv. On tie' we-t it 
Is level, hut iise^ in the nittiioi. and tie n"iihein 
consist 111 geneial of nigged strip chalk eliff". (Uie »d tlie 
must considoial)le i mim nn s m the island is Mount Riuard. 
on wliicdi the icsidenn of the jninccs foiim ily sr».od. On 
the noith point cd Jasinund is tin* .^tubbenkamim i. a L-fty 
chalk cliff, which rises about feet peipemluiil irly m 
the sea in the most irregular foniM. 'Ihe Jasmund is con- 
nected by a naiiovv slip of allnvi ilsoil with anothei peninsula 
railed M ittuw , a kvil tiact with a lieli soil, teimiiiating 
ill the promontory of Aiknnn, the most noitliein point of 
Goimany, upon whieh a lighllionse has U'cn eieeUd. Ikigi ii 
Contains .some antiqnitii's, .iniong wdiieh aie several Imnuli. 
.and in a boceh forest of J.isniunJ tlieieis a spot sunoiindid 
by ,1 high wall, siqiposed to Imve been ronneeted with the 
vvonhip of the goddess Heitha. The scul of the island 
ill giiieral feitile, .and product s much coin. The nninher • ( 
cattle is considerable, and the li'«heries productive. Jle 
inhahitant.s aie primitive in their lialnis and manm; s 
fiiigal. and iiidnstiions. They me pniuiji.i]l\ tf llie i ■- 
funned leligion, .and tin ii language is a patc is of low (;« i- 
man, intennixed with Swedi'sh. Owing to tho jr.i’tiio .p.e 
scoiieiy and tho faeilities bn* sea-lulhiiig. lingMi is ll.o 
lesort of numerous tourists in the sunimei. liei gen, tJie 
capital, is situated in the centre of the island. N>iiie maim- 
faetuies of woollen cloth and hiandv aie cniied on lure. 

RULE OF THREE, the old-ln^Iiion. d lule of aritli- 
iiielic wliioli leaches how* to find a louilli pioportional to 
three terms by rnultiplving the middle inm and dividing 
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tl:o proihict I*} tli(* tn^t. It is in fin't one luniuli of Pko- 
1’oitiH'N, iii]J tlip ii';ison of it's thoi'inii^lily in* 

in th.it aitu-li’. 'Jin' n.nm* is, fortmiatoly, 
to iHToino autiquiitovl. aiul tlio j»ropi'i li*iin, 
pr. {H'l Ill'll, to rcjil.k'c it. 

RUM O'l- >n)i) I', a ihtiiiUHl by ilisliil.if ion 

fii ,11 tin.' fi iiiH'iii.'il ; I j'- cf till' vii.';ir |)olll•l^, tilt* 


! tho mother country, raised a lei^iineiit of dn^oon^, and was 
■ njipoiiited liL'iilenaiit-colciiel. On his leliini to Kurland 
! ill 1 7« I Ilf was kiii^hled h\ the Jviiii;. Tiavelllii*; on the 
' Continent soon .after, .an ae(|iiaiiit.anee lie foiined with some 
I incniheis of tho reii^niii*’ family in B.-uaiia led to hia 
appointment to an impoitant oHiee in i^Iimieli. lie in- 
trodiieed main* salufarv refoinis into the s\.stein of nrililaiv 


tit.u-le or inola-'ve'' th it i'l n'.' i\ fmni the er\ *^1 ilh/ul ndininivti.-itimi in JtaN.aiia, i^i.ippled boldly with the ‘oeKil 
sti'.ar, (H the i\ of l!.' h al. i*?, vVe., mixed with the ^ cmI of inendieily, >>lneli thieateiied to o\ei;.::iow the (utiie 

fi(.''li jiiiie of ti'i I me. 'IKe I'est rujuui foi distillation is ^ state, and ostahlishod a ]»oor law whieli was at oiiee sliiet 
tint olitaim d !'_\ i’.. j tlie seum in w.itei, the ' and ti lily humane. Ho intiodueed the potato into irem ial 

spiiit ohi .med fi>'in the itiui stuiueN of infoilor j iko in Ihuaiia, and promoted dome'-tic ecuimm} amon:^ 

ll I lit the people hy the iiiNontion of stoves, ami h\ dissemm.itnnr 

Colli nil'- fn ni 1 _ tn It', p. i of sioelniim matter, ami m'-tinctions for the ^nepaMlioii aiul eookini^ ol food. He 

feiii er.iat I ’1 1 - al!(\\i.d to ju'iaaid for '-i m ral d.ns luf'ie letnniod to Kni^laiid in 171)0, ha\m;; been eimohletl liy the 

the •• u.!";’ " i"- iiau-ii'iiid to Hie still. It t. ikes about 10 Huke of Ikaiaria ^^illl the tilh* of eomit. W.iimm;^ and 

t:,.’ -u 1 1 1 iiijiioi to jn.ike a o.dloii i f mm 'I he \eiitilalion of lioiT'-es eonlmued to oiaaipy Ins attention. 

lh\ 1 oMLe sjMi’t iii.j.e'id> m. indy upon -od ami i hill ite, ' and his impro\einents in chimnevs and tlieplaees neie 
ai'vl 1 " i:,’t j ood ^^hl!e tlie earns i.inkl\. lake a'l , m'lieially adopted tliron^hout the IJiiiteil Kimalom. In 

rt!.' I .t . 1 ii'ii i"- e« !i ni !i -s u hi'M it I< a\ • - the ^ till, and 1 7l)li he w.as fleeted a fi How of the loyal »Soi.ii i \ , to liii h 

lio i' 'oLu di !( inhdly tl'L t.!"!!' .d li •* (ci-mmi is uh- he £:Ja^e .£1000 in tinsl for the ren.ird of any disuaeii i of 

tnm..] by il i u-v* oi bum' d A' I’lipnted into this ' .a new scieiitilie tintli with lesprei to li/;ht or lie.it In tho 

c< ihea\(ia':e .‘'t 1 1 noth is about 'jn «• r. 'i la ji-iiiliar couise of llmnfoid’s expeiinients on he.it he e'-tahlisht d for 
fl.iW'Ui of rum iS dm t" hntMu itici. ai.vl lit '■pnit im- , the first time the f.ict of the niilimited jiiiMlnetne he it 
pr^^(s cii .itly n .th In .1 nnana it ^ r.-uil to jmt ' fioin a limited ijiuiiitily of matter by the ^■\p(ndl^me of 

slued ]■ lie appli - ii .u li'e ci us i 'nlara n: the liner merhiiiieal ]»ow(‘i in frution; a faet sub\eisiNe of the hm;; 

'piditis if mm. l!'' 1 pn i h -u^ t-'aed in (on>e»jiieme piexaUnt hypothisis of .a “subtle fluid " as the cause of 

]i i. p\' lU’.' 1 . e 0,-1, .hd L"' u"! iH\ ill eon- beat. He look an aelive jjait in the found. ilion of the 

jir I : ( n t. r inn.,’..' i-i n. lie Ihi^t .ind l»<'}al Institution. He couliihulcd many jnijms to the 

\\ e-t ]i , i- (I'l n 1 l!i i.’.i , 4 . l.'.l, ti, iX, . le.t tl'.i hi -t /’A//».>oiy»/,?Vff/ 7Voaitfif'^/oas, published a M'lu s of “ r.ssa^ s, 

i; I 'T t -’!e* T' \\ III lU’i. a' a .k htm< di'-tniimislud Vx) ciimenlal, Political, Jicoiiomical, and IMiilosophu d.'^ 

h\ t’ 1 I . I ’ I : i-- of uok’nwH oiijin, but mo-t ' \Hiieli est* ml ti) four volumes, ami ]ji<»jeet<’d a i^n it >\oik 
X' bi .. .r i' ^ C-iiapl’.''! of tbi ^ll^\ A^v/^ ubuh is a ■ *’ ( »n the Natuie ami F.lleels (»f Older.’’ Aftii th" deilli 
1, ti.r til' d. j ...r :i .i.le fi-ui I ;mr j'ilm--u'^ai and ' of his Aiiieiie.iii wife lie manied Madame l.i\oisjei, the 
m.". I widow of the celebiated elieinist, but was .subseijiieiilK’ 

i L* tU'ti'm 1 . .-Ii (,'i mm ‘oijm’-d i: t" th" IA.^mI | piited fioin her. Ho jiasst d Ins la'^t da)s in sliiLUilar 

Iv.ikrd ni pt.. ‘J,/ |,; ijiiba;. 'lie fjuiiiit.t;. impoited ^ ndirement at Anteuil, and di' d on 2Ht Au^ii"!, IM 1. 

1" \s o nop r dlLiii- ^ uUid at I'o ui ' RU'MINANTS (linminaiiliu) is a Sfi t ion of I lu- ouh r 

i iM\ a'oui 1. 7'/ p - 1 -jilbin. 'tin <juintity ut. lined for' Psc.ruA'iA, or hoofed mammals, and snbonh r Ai liod ic- 
1 o . 1 . i< -n [ j 1 <.'i V. IS .j sjs Mi.x M • t\I.i. 'llie iinninants are distiii;^uisl)ed bv the eiesccnfie 

RUM SHRUB, a iuim n roUipo^ni of Him. ‘U'ar, ' ciownsof their molar teeth fiom the pipp (>nid.e) and 
I' rro'n j , Cl w it( to u'”i li ib" i.ud of li :in.u oi l.iii" . hippopotamus (Hippopotamid.aA, niidi r the n.im" Si h ruj- 

is.add. d IS . ‘I er 1 .;: ii' iti 1 . lb I d-jiiti.i. They are divided by Tlowei into thrC'O .•'Ufiseetions, 

RU M£X, 1 . '.;r I of i ;'(iin- (f pi lut' . f’>.TU Lat. 7'»n/o ’ the (ain< Is ('I’^lopod.a), the t Ik \ i .it.uus ('ri.\puliuu), and 

.a ‘■i-it of ‘']> aKoi hiib'id, V. 1. en ti." ^1. i}»e (*f its the true uiminants (Poeora). It is with the l.illei,eom- 

1 r. » s 1 C"' til!'!"", ll bfb u^'-, to 1 be old* 1 Pi (.UN \M I. ]*iisin^ the dn r, oxen, and anlilopfs, that the pii-sint 

M'-t of tl.f ']"('.s of til- - 11 ' wlU km wo .-.s .n Ik le mainly de.als. In these inci-oi teeth .aie absent in 

li 11,1 Wi*i]^ {(• ill" ijmub'ri-t rn'in tl." i nm s ' the upper jaw, the \aeanl space beiii!^ oreupied by a ( aliens 

of (I (k ,ii .] s,,-;ik 1 if til ' 111 1 IV'- b* en iiud ,11 ) .id ; and there aie three on each side in llie hjwer j iw. 

ICK ii '■ i- Jxu>'t •' \r. fn^rf .ir.d Ju'ifi r U n-lafat hmit, I wo (-.'mine teefil ai’C closely .npjnoxiiiuilc d to tin--" lovur 

I i'.e , j ;■ tL ‘/Wti- and imi'iMnt apj.* .ir-m • | nu isurs, n .seinblinfj them pically in si/e .and appe.n.iiii e ; 

J . " ^ lU'r.l p.f r ijitii" jim'iKl in tie ;:.iril( n ! i;i the upper jaw rnnine.=i aio usually .'ihs"iit. 'I'lie imd ir 

L >‘j ui-n.uon .‘•'-rid; i'. mdiLrooiis in llis ' i n s is teparated by a coiiHideiiible .space ; llieic are thuo 

» ,.*iy. ] il 1 - ..do ((ri im n in u> i.]..ws .and ^u.i-sy j pn mol. irs and thi'ee molars on eacli .side in each j.aw. 

'I he fcjur feet aic torininated*“by two toes .and two hoofs, 
winch oppO'-e to each other u flattened .sm f.ir", so that liny 
f: !. i< r - ' n i. ‘,1 M ;ift. 1 tl I- ii :i *dnrt,f n c.f the * I a\e the appearance of a sinrtlo hoof wliii li has bi-en .split. 

I liidi 'i' I i/u/o" . f uffjfi/A^ .11 I'/'d. iJ f' II into dis- ! Ik bind tlio hoof there aic usually two .sin. ill proces.scs or 
n li' II- '-k t ' ‘'ri'i \ ' ly c o:uii.','d'.. It is a y»,ty j spurs, the ve.stiy;e.s of the outer toes. 'Jim two bones c-f 

tl it It i- ift p,<t" 1 . I d ,n l.b.s < -i.n.ti^ , .'IS it 1 - wl.i.li- | the- irntnearpiis .and the irittatarsn.s are umled into a sm^'Io 

S'>me a"d ariti-' ' I i 1 i.( . JAiittr Jh,<li >,hii nfftimi (jrt.ii one, the c.aiinon bone. Tlie liead is usually armed with 
v..i!"r I'v. .! iM UMid -i.n 1 d N In s. siai:- [ sfdiil bony antlers (deer), or witli IjoIInw liorns (oxen, 

r. i: t wMt(’> "i,,d :}. ,1 f.f yii i1 umis tbrMj-l.ont anldopen). In tlie deer family antb-rs .are very rari ly 

i.Lr'i' .a- wdi .1 N'.itli Anirn.i fj^-m I’c i ijsdv.iiu i t<. wanting in the male .sex, but in the leindeer alone are they 
Ir . 1^ f u tl ' ai.-l im ( oi.sj.ir nous fominon to both sexe.s. In the hollow horned rniiiinanl.s 

c ' our Ir.ili;;* f.'-'is (1'*' k fpwci fi ' m .1 iil\ to \iilii'I. lie. se n]>p( nd.ip s arc always pusnit in the male h"\, and 

RUM FORD* SIR BENJAMIN THOMPSON, \erv pameialiy in tlic female .also, '|')ie niteiie.s to iba 
COUNT. w.ix b -ru in li.ij 'it Wc.b'iin, k liusetts, | bead (eaiotids) and to the fon? limbs fsubclavinns) niiso 

J*' -»ftl*,l ns .a s, Im,,,’.; asp r ni J.'ij'i,f')iil f O'/U (’innird;, fioiii a eominoii iniu>niinate .arterv. TJio placenlii is noim 

b .s Jf.iTop biie, w 1.1 1 min Kjv.iiit.i;.o oiis in.iii i ip* | iru deciduate and cotdcdr narv. 

1 . n.'< to y -, 1 - le s( ;< f.tifj* •■ludK's foj tb» ii owus.nke. ()n Tluj f.pee,al pecnliai it v of the rutntnnnts Iic.s in the 
tl ll.a Ib volntjf II h' e-pouM'd the ('m-e of eomple.x imtuio of the htomaeli, which has four completo 


P‘ , In 111 I apl.iud to (il* ( ( It 
It w.:s i-.rrr.frlv ( i.ll'.i .if i d jn 
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(■.•wilirs, lliicc of wliluli an_* ilil.itioi.s of tlio [ lli^} aif aitli a il.iiK jjoli''lif*(l conf 

lliffomlli lx iiii^ tlic !i no stomach. I>y iiicaiiH 'I'hosc found in the cli.iinoi- (MUM -t of inacoiatf <l 

of llii.s c(»in]il(‘\ stoni.'icli llicsc aiiiiiials possc'^s the power filno''. 'I he .‘■tony roncielioiis ha\c kuiuiI tlic nanic of 

of chewin;^^ the end, tlniL is, of in.islic.itin;^ :i sccoml time hc'.tKir sfoiwif. Sec IiKzom:-. 

tljcii food. 'Ihe heiha^u* ill the stale :iho\f lejUu i ,] i, !i iiiHiiilted 

Tlic lidt division or pnnnch, /> (iv/n/c;/') is iniich the 1.11 '^est into the .seiond di\iMon, llie l.(»in\conih ln_', l.nnnft, or 

ill the'.'idult .animal, hut not so in tlie irci'ntl} l>oin (alf or kind's ImmkI. r { nf/entnm), the 'a d! <d 1 oh n* funo'-lnd 

lanil). It i.s di\ided outwaidly into t\\<i h i.i^'hk<* nppeii- \\ ith hiniiiue soniew h it u *-• inhliu'^ llu ( < 11 «■' thi-. 

daeis at its cxtieinity, and it is .slightly scpaiated into which is .siirdl ainl 'jlolmlar, lo ly lie d i, .ihi.il m 

four jt.'iits on tlic inside. 'I lie inlei nal coal (d Ihis stoinaLli | ii[»p' ndaLO* of the lii -t sli'iiru h or p iiiiii h, h i' i 

is hi-et with innniiieiahle tiattened pajulhe. lleic aic ic- I rmslied fioin it hy ll.e i-lfirndlv .iii.tii;:d] ]»< 1\ ( ;i ’ , i 1 

CcInmI the inasM's of lieihaee ludely hiolo‘u up hy the fu'-t | acide aiiLded dlls, haioiiiL'' Mi[eilleiil ( i' jt- 

’Ijiiisl K .ilioii, and licie it is (llioiu;h they .Mimeilines, hut i teinal CMt. Ihie the IkiIiilo- .uif'tid, m.hihi ' i [ 
jAldiJiii, occui in the .second J that the* iiunhid conciclioiis | coinpn -•^dl into sunll iii.d''S or h.ilN, w]I<li ih 
of .1 I’lohiil.ii or ehMi;^'ated, but roiinddl, li-uie an* ^eiieially I letniiud -imd-dd-ly into tho inoulh f.n i f m i-l.i i' - 
found. 'I'lic*''' ( oiirrctioiis :iie eoinpi^scd of three soils of ; Duiniij this oji. i.itji.n llj( ari’iii.il'. KUiain in a 
.snhsl.iiices — of li.iir*', of the lihiou', paits (jf plant.s, or of ' leposo uuid all ih*- IhiIm:^- su.illowa J 1 a ''fdoal t n '• 
.•'ton\ iiiattci. dlie lirst of lh(‘se are formed, paiticnlaily , nmlereone the ;nin'u "f th'- nu.l ir tdth. 1 he .lijii.-.t 
in llie cow, )iy the aniinars own liair, or that of aiiotln r 1 thid n m i-lii aied is li n. nnltiii into liic tl ,id "i ^ni\l'..d 
eo^^ C)i (ix Inked oil and er.idnally accuiniihited m the ' st<'tn:\c!i, the nrun ph' d i ii/mi ey,//;. /■<//-/« ., 

stoMKidi. .Sometimes the.^e aie hairy exteinalh, Imt | This stoniadi ls didni;_;iii-_l.ul ti.e.u the lust t\\o Loth hy 
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its foini, wliii h lias been fancied to resenildo a hcdcrlio;:; I .sw.illowed. v,!.-' th- i j" 0 i.t, a’ld thMii'.i-Ii ' p,’ 
lolhil njt, and its intein.d .stmetuie, llie Ifui^itudiu.d .iftu tlii'- ‘'d .nal nu'-tioal ini, i ' tl ' iihy i .-inhi' t' i-hnt^ 
I.iiiiin.e 1.1 its walls le.scinhlin;^ in some de^TCO tlie h .avi •» ‘ into tl.e tliiid .stdirnh. JHiiii,.' tl«‘sh pit I :i ■ \vi‘(l 1 

(-f a liook. 'I'liese iiiimeious and broad diiplieatuie.s of its pioldhU .st.us In thiv -it n ithpii. })i.fA«ei, tl , n I-N . f •).. 

iiiiu '.al (eat lie leii'Mliwisc, and vaiy in biendtli in refill u int« Dial ("d. it is -till fuii'ii j.npand f.-i dje-i.pn 
.iihiiMle eider, amounlmL; to about folly in llie .sheep and whidi prodss is t.nnj>!il»d in tl.e !>'\iitli "i line .'•"I’Ni 
ahout Imi in the enw. ' st'nnaeli. It d fmtlei st.ited thit the s] ntt.n/ e; tie 

Uioin tin* ibii.l fleinaeli the fiKul is tiailsmitted into the iin.tnc wlmi tl.e to(<l i- s’A.\lk.\\ed aft- i inn; i. ilk > 

fuuiM , Ike ned or leniiet, e w liieh is next in suppi s* s a po\M'i of ^dli:.t.ld iiu.liou in tl s | u: .e 1 

si/i.- to the iii.st stoniai’h or ]jamich, of an elonj^ated p}ii- I iudeid, it is added, lla- milmiue of ll.e wjil .n the m 1 le 

feim sli.ipe, and with an inteiniil \iIl('U.s coat siinil.ar to utV.iii of unninitioii js niduitt -t dde, 

tli'it <»f the liiiinaii stem. i( h, witli l.ii^o lon^dtudin.'il wiinkle.s. j liilst the ninnii ints lunim U tin* teit .and li\'‘ np<'ii 

'lliis last ii> the tiiie oiemi of diire.stioii, homologous wit li ; nothing l>ut nnlk, llu' fmiitli -I'liiKidi i- the kiij- -r d all. 

the .simjdc .stoin.u h of oidinaiy animal.**. I d'lie liistsidnuh fr p.niiuh ( nl\ de\d..ps ii-»!i into its 

'I’lie lii.st tin ec .stoiiiadis arc connected with eacdi other. ' enoinious ^e!nnle in piep. ition as it ud.\'.s ‘'.ipjdii s (f 

and with a p'oo\c like emit illation of the (r.sophagid, in a | heihae;p. 

veiy icinaikahlc way. 'I'lie latter tube cnlci.s ju^t wluic I 'llie intc-lin il i in.d of tluse animaU is \i’y li-nr, hut 

the p'luncli .and the second and tliiid stonnachs appio.idi ' little ( iikn^ed oi -udilitid in the ^lear mtt-line-. tl.e 

cadi other; it is llien coiitiniusl with tlio p’oove. which c.icuni is modci.itdv hmg and -mooih. '1 l,e tineimii'.n- 
ends ill the tliiid stonn'ieh. 'I'liis pioove is Ihcrefoiv oj'cu ants cou-lsi cf the l)i i i: (In: \iii tUim'.. 

to the lir.st two htoinaelis, which lie to it.s right and htt. ]>irdid.e), (K(.n i^UoMi'i), .md the Sm i r .i, vi 
Unt the thick jn’oininent lips which foim the nniigiuof the ' 

pu (i\(» admit of licingdiawu together so as tofovmacoinplete j RUMONSCH' LANGUAGE, R'»v. I \n- 
(.in.d, wliidi then constitutes a diicct continuation of the ’ 

(i sitphagu.s into tho lliird stoinacli. 'Phe functions of this • RUMP PARLIAMENT, Ike r r i.' p(.jiidi’\ <1 
M’ly hiiigular putt will vary arcoiding ns we coii.sidiT it in ‘ to the lemn.mt ('f tin* fane us 1 eiij Idihauiu t er 1 i “ i. 

the stale <)f a gKjove or of a closed canal. In ihiMii.st t;d(’ ■ after I’lidc's ruiee. di (tli Ucdiuhti, U-t'* 1 ■. il* 

the glass, c^c., is jia.sscd, after 41 very slight di'p-ee of account i»f its l'ovci nniciit f-’ the t ra ol it- e.:-- .! 1 h\ 

nm.stication, into the jiannch as into a Tc.seiwoir. Thence t'Munweil, I'.'th Ajuik -i c ridiM'»N"i m 

it goes in small yioitioiis into the second stoinacli, from for the ji.iit it ti*ok 111 the Ih-toMtio'. l' »;> tak -ic 
which, after a fmllicr maceration, it i.s piopclled, by a kind 0 ».nvimu>n I'aimi nmi \r. 

of aiilipcii‘'taltic motion, into the (rsoplmgns, and thid I RUN CORN, .a lloini-liing ir.iikd-td\n md ii\er pmt 
rcluiiis into the inouth. It is here iiimiimted and again I of Kngbiul, lu the count} of Cln.-hnc. oii il c Idt lank of 
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tlic Arpr«;oy. 12 inilo'^ S.E. of LlviM’pool, anil 100 miles by [ tioii of nn original poi't, nnd in Senndin.avia lie was beyond 
tl.e Nintli-wostern Ibiilway fiom Kindoii. U is siluateil question tlje most popular jioet of Ills time. Sec bis “ Lyrical 


at t!ie ]u»int where the Duke of Hridgenaters and the Sonijs, Idylls, and Epii^iains, done into En^;lisli,” by 

Grand Trunk canals communicate nilh the Merse}, and in Ei'ilkr ^fagnusson, M.A., and E. H. ralmer, ^I.A. (Lon- 

c 'nseqmmco of this f ivonrahlo position has an eviciisive don, 1878), 

tiade. In 1870 the nni;^alii)n was fuitlier impro\cd by a RUNES or RUNIC LETTERS a mystery) is the 
<Mnal conncctiiiLT Eiiiieoiii nitli We'^toii I’oint. In addition name given to an ancient alphabet peculiar to tlicT^titonic 
to its commeree tbe tonii possesses iron-fonndrios, tan- nations, especially the Scandinavians and 
neries, .soap and chemical woiks, ainl shipbnildiiig yards, Germans. The Norse Eiincs, which are ^ 
and in the luijhhoiirliood aie cxton'-iM' cidluaies and considered the original system, and a table 
qiiarri' N of .shte .md lrei-'‘ton<---the latter being exported of which is appended, consisted only of six- 
in very lar jo qii. in titles Tiioie .aie commodious docks teen letters, most of which hear 

.niiil i‘\teii-i\e boinliiij: nv^ou^e‘^. The Bridgewater Dock similarity to the Greek and Roman eliar- 

is bdO Ion.: nnd I’J'l widi', with gates 50 feet wide; actors. The earliest Runic cliaracters are 
there al'^o a 1. 11 gi' tidal ni-'in and canal dock. '1 he town on stones, which were either sepulcliral 


b l^ ^evei il g(u d chMi\ lies and eliapel> for all denominalion.s. monmnents or landmarks. Sneli stones 
Their* is 1 tiwn-h'dh a m.iikct-hall, and custom house, are found in Norway, Sweden, Deiimaik, ^ 
A G..rh*e j nhhe 1 all, seating 8<H) p,‘i soiis, was elected ill Northern Germany, and in some paits 
LS'-". Iht'i- IS a'v.i a thoatie, se iting 1200 peiM'iis, a of Fnince and Spain; in short, in almnst f 
l.ruaiy baths, ^.vLe. d lie population in Issl was all countrie.s where nations of the Ten - 

I.i.lo.;. Ni-ar Rnncmn a m igniliceiit iailwa\ \Iaduct tonic race took up their abodes dining the i 
ivcr the Mer‘*.*y -’-or.i- of the tiiic^t (.ngineoimg works fourth and fifth centuries of the C’hii>ti:iM 


tonic race took up their abodes dining the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the C’lni>ti:iM 


in Tngl.ind — wliich wa> oprm.d in It is about a era. But at picsent very great mistaki’s 


ii.i’e and i lie.lf in length, ineliiding a|ipnTi( lies, wliieli 
latter an* bailt of bnek. 'I'he nnin pr.rtMii. liowe\er, 
ff a wri.nght-iiMi ! ittire - 1 idi-r budge over the 
i.vi in atli there aie ihu" op' rings, inch '>n5 f,'ot 
w.de. ri.eie 75 fi er of }'.r i dw' iv f"i r uigatioii at bigh- 
wit' r sy,i p.j . 'I h<^ stiiKtuie sltogetln r pie-eiits .a 
vi rv gt K I'.! imp^'^ ng HT'p. inn.'c. 

RUNEBERG. JOHAN LUDVIG, the gie.atest lyric 
t-r tf .''W'd-r, w'c f- in at di-'ori-iad in Endand, oth 
IT’aniry. L'"l. a: 1 w is hr^ngh: up at I'leaborg. on the 
<i'dl if Ih.th; In his eighle.'utli Mwr he hicaine a stii- 
d. nt at tl,' 1 ’ of .\ho, and when tlie iinneisity 

S'. at IS ci in ' .i to Hels ngfrrs cr-nthincd to pio'*ecute bis 
^^nd' gT Minting in L>27, and bidng appointed 


* Jioc'^n ^ ( 

1 T"! \olii’ 

r.dk-aanj 

* Giaf\i*r: i 
camo enitu 
to widen 1 
li^l :ng I’w 

* ntiticd •• 1 
‘ Hanna. ■’ 
Lnt n 

iJMgaa. an 


; appm ubes, wliieh .are often rn.ade about Runes, ns is .shown 
i pr.rtioii. liowe\er, | by the famous publication (.f the Runes on 
ler budge over the j the Saxon font of St. Chad's Chiireli at 
mgs, inch on5 feet ; \Vilne, in the liritish Arrhfrnlof/ictil Jotir- 
V uigatioii at high- | uni of 187‘d, wbicli, after baling been vaii- 
togetlnr pie-eiits .a oivsly translated by diflVrent antiqiiarii'J, 
j»rovod to be the legs of human figures, of 
G, the pe.ntest lyric whieh the bodies had been lost, the .stone 
:ad in Endami, oth hearing them being reversed in position, 
at T'leabc.rg. on the Those onors are due to the fact that tlieie 
ar he hicaiiii* a stii- .aic* many alphabets of Runes, and also tli it 
kvhen tlie iinueisity the mode of reading varies from right to 
mod to piovecute his left c.apriciously, together with other jier- 
iid being .appointed plexing xariations. Cliiistian teachers dis- 


n.e 

1 

r 

.vp 

Trr 

R 


inli.T in 183". Ill 1 '''oO he jmhlulied his eouraged their use, ns so much of the 


1 •* Hlkier." iiiid a collection of ’•Ser\i.‘'lva 
hhowiig th'-e ii]> with the pomi entitled 
i Tiriho '1 he folhiwing lear lie he- 

; a r« W'pi]-'.!, th * Ih.hiH'jfors Mnrjonhhvl, 

ntrdi'alod s"'-!,. \nlnahli' prose c.s^a\‘*, puh- 
o a ‘■ic 1 \ olirnc of *• H'klf r in 1 833,a loinedy 
liiii'i ''an L-indM' in 1 ^.'U, and a love-idvll. 


superstition of the ancient faitlis was pre- t | 

Served by their means, but they lasted in 
England till 950, in Sweden till lUOO, Nor^c Rntdc 
and in Spain till 1115. The tliieo great Alpliai>et. 
alphabet.s arc the English, the (iorman, 

.and the Norse, the latter being tho oldest. Sumewhat 
extensive Runic irisrriptinns of Miie vaih ty of the Noi-e 


n T' 1” l>.L la was appointed to the 1 si.stein exist in a cuiious feubteriaiican chamber undiT 
t' ‘‘hip " ill li g_\:mn nni at 


if'- I’ -d ; ‘ J ■ g'lfis. Thf* of 

^ Mwn ifi th' ]-Tihh( itl'in 

of t:.- ' '-Njl^'Oela ’ and tlo^ 

.d}.i ■ d'.’u.i.hn’ m l>n.a thiid \oi- 
nO' of 1) nr in 1^1.'). the f:I'e^pif• 
]f_*‘_rn ‘ K : / 1 J il ir .it 18 I 1. and the first 
part of n ^ f f ha! lad ^ on th** last 1 m- 
I'lndwjr (:.[ tl. ,i •• J'ani.l: Sta iK ^agm r ’’ 
(8t»ri-'srf J,i dgn ."'tuily whiMi ^\<Jlid 






iilK 


Norse Runes, Interior of Mneshowe, on tlie Mainland 
of Orkney. 


Tinu'r-al adrriir iti'-ii. I r'»rn 1817 to l^.'dlhewas reetor 
of the I'dh gfj at r.or.Mi, aii l wljen. in 1851, ho paid hi^ 
fir^'t M'-it to ] (. f\(i\\Then- ^ nthusiastirally 

wi loomed, and was a menihf*r of tlio* Swedish Ara- 

d^any. J lom 1>53 t; 1857 lewas i iig iged in bringing 
out a Swed>h p'.'iltfr f m Einhnd. .and he siihsi qiiently 
a mcoikI p /ition of ila* ** E.iurik Stxals .S/igner” in 
IfKO, n coi' f'dy " K ui ‘-j ' in 1 8h3, and a ti.igedy modidled 
Tipon Sophoi !*-s, ‘ Kni'giir.e paa Nal.-irnis," m 18<;3. He 
‘1, 1 (ft^ r a hng' ling i.Inf ^th May, 1877. at Helsingfors. 
I.’ :r MjMg. although borrowir g alle from the elassic and 
roir i./.iL "Miioh, was uiidtuht' dly ‘ntitled to the appelhi- 


a mound or barrow at Maeshowe, on the mainland of 
Orkney. Scholars are not yet agreed about their inter- 
pretation. An illustration of one of the Maeshowe slabs i.s 
! given ahoic. 

RUN JEST SINGH, Maharajah of the Punjab, and 
founder of the Sikh power in India, wa.s bom at Gugaran- 
walla on the 2nd of November, 1780. His father was 
a distinguished commander of one of the twelve “mis^onls,” 
or military associations of Sikli chiefs, who in a wild way 
governed the l^uiijab and tin; roiintiy eastward as far as 
the .Tumiix Runjeet’.s father died when lie was twclvo 
years old, and be was left to the care of bis mother, who 
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ra' TERT’S LAND. 


to relfiin lior power did all sho could to corrufd liiin. At 
fcfvcntccii lie was suspected of having poisoned liis profli- 
;;at(‘ and unpopular mother. He assumed the reins of 
power, and began his long and successful career of aggres- 
sion and aggrandizement, wliich was favoured by the weak- 
ness and quarrels of his neiglibours. After the evacuation 
of th(*l'unjab by Zeinaun Shah, the investiture of the 
province of Lahore was bestowed on Runje<*t, who pro- 
ceeded to organize tlic Sikhs into a united power. As ho 
<‘xtcnded his conquests, he would have come into collision 
'with the lliitish had not his sagacity taught him to avoid 
this danger. In 1809 ho signed a treaty with them, and 
thongli imilual distrust always existed, both parties care- 
fully a\oided interference with each otlier, Runjeet direct- 
ing tlie eoiiise of his ambition to tlie north and west only 
of the Sutlej River. From the English he learned the 
\:ilue of J:!uropean discipline, which hf3 introduced into In's 
army. In 181!> lie became ruler of Cashmere. The .secure 
conbolulation of liis rule was partly duo to the exertions of 
fmir <»flicers of the Napoleonic Bcliool whom ho took into 
liis sen ice, and who mado his army a really foimidable 
force. 1I<' was to have aided the English in the war with 
Afghanistan, hut bofoio Ids sincerity could be tested ho 
died, on the 27th .luiie, 1830. Runjeet Singh was the 
^lehemet Ali of the Punjab — s.agacious, energetic, nn- 
fccriipulous. lie w.as tot.ally uneducated, yet the indefntig- 
ahle eneigy of his administration, and his elcmency and 
moderation, aie witliout a p.arallcl in the East. 

RUN'NYMEDE, a patch of meadow-land, green and 
le\el, in the county of Surrey, on the right bank of the 
Thames opj)Ohite Magna Carta Island, and in the vicinity 
of Staines, 20 miles W.S.W. from London. Its name is 
piohaldy derived fiom the Anglo-Saxon rhynetty or watcr- 
eour''es. Heio the Great Charter W'as signed by King 
.lohn, 10th June, 1215. 

RUPEE', the unit of value in India. The word is llie 
Saufcki it Tupya^ meaning a disc hearing the figure of a man. 
The coin was liist struck, probably with this .sort of device, 
whenee its popular n.ame, hy Miir Shah, and was adopted 
hy the famous Sultan Akhar. 

The piesent “coinpanv’.s rupee’' or government rupee is .a 
siKer coin dating from 1835, ’01 (Id fine, weighing I tola, 
tint i"', ll’fifil grammes (180 grains Troy). It contains 
1 (j anna'^, or 102 piee ; .an anna = 12 pice. In Ceylon the 
rupee is the .s.amc, but it is divided into 100 cent.s. The 
juice of .‘'ilver has varied so greatly in recent years that the 
exchange value of the rupee h.is fluctuated in a correspond- 
ing m.miior, to the great dislros.s of officials and merchants 
ill India w'ho have dealings with England. Not very lung 
.ago silver w.as over bs. an ounce, and it has not unfre- 
queiitly since then .stood .it under *15., a flnctnntion of 20 
jKT Cent. If fine gold be taken n.s equal to fifteen and a 
lialf times its weiglil in fine silver, the rupee is woitli 1«. 
lOj?//. English ; and this was formerly a very fair .average, 
hut from 1870 to 1880 it v.aficd between 1«. 5(7. and U. 8t/. 
Pur a short time in 1880 it w.is only l«, 4j</. 

Other famoii.s (native) rupees are the following: — The 
Avcot uipee of M.idr.is, which was the typo of the com- 
}»auy\s rupee both as to weight and fineness. The Fur- 
riiekab.id lupee was a trifle less he.ivy than the Aicot. 
The Sicca rupee (Ix>\vcr Bengal), of like fineness, wa.s much 
he.l^ier, weighing IUI‘9 grains Troy. Old Sicca rnpt'cs 
m.ide light by wear were called Seiiut rupees, and t.iken 
lit b per cent, deterioration. A lac or lakh of rupees is 
R. 100,000, and a erore of rupees is R. 10,000,000. This 
jicce.ssitates a peculiar notation. Oiio croro 25 lacs 125 
rupees would bo written R. 1,25,00,126. Rupee pajuu* 
is the name given to certain internal Indian loans, the in- 
ttTe.st of which is payable in rupees. Rupee paper is often 
called enfaced paper, hecanso of .a curious colounsl border- 
ing it usually bears on its face. There are varions cla.sses, 
yielding nominally 4, 4 J, 5, and 6J per cent, respectively. 


RUPERT, PRINCE ('iht* mqihew and gencr.il of 
Charles L), was born iHih DocrMuhc i , KiH). Jlis mothei, 
Eliz:ibctli, d.iughter of .l.imeb J, married Fredoiek V.’ 
Elector Palatine, who w.as b.imslKil and dtjuned of liis 
c.sLatc*s in curi.sequcncc of liis .'ittLiript to f at liim.self 
upon the throiu* of Bohfrni.'i. Ihippit, th fioin Jus 
youth, received iittle edur.ilif.ii. He liad ,i ti-t- fm mili- 
tary pursuits, and oflered liib sonices to (.li.ult s I., who 
put him in command of a legiment Jif eax.iln. If*; took 
Cirencester, Hereford, and L'.litield, and wns(MiLng(d in 
the battles uf Woieester, J-hlg'diill, and CIkiIi'K-’.'* Ip Id, 
but he was nmark.ahle rathei foi his ra^h rouriM- .md 
impetuosity than for piuilence or niilitaiy kiiowlfdge. Jh- 
captured Bristol, dispersed the pailiainenlaiy .'uhin a[ 
Newark, and was afterw.uds .snecfs«>fnl in the noitli. but 
;it Marston Mofir his indisf letioii ruined tin Kings ijojus: 
lii.s want of concert w’ith the M.iiiinij> of New east K and the 
hasty w’ithdi.'iw’al of Ins tioojj-, fiom tlie field of hattl' aif 
giavely eensured hy Loid (Jarondc.n. The e<piih 

deuce in him, howa ver. «lid not diiiiiiiisli ; on tin* euiitiary, 
Rujtcrt was .socn after appointed g‘‘neial of all the i<>yal 
furce.s. After the battle of Nasdn, llupeit left the King 
at Hcrefnrd, .ami went hastily to Bristol tint lie mighl ].iit 
that c-Ity in condition to legist an attaeK. '1 he ri*vers( s th(^ 
roy.d cause had .sustained reml^.red his hold on Bristol a 
point of the most \ital consiqiiencc. Rupert wiote 
confidently uf his opi'ratioris that the king inarehisl to 
Chep.stow' with the intenlion of joining him. He w.is, how- 
ever, dissuaded: and after a slioit defeme Rii]a‘it mit- 
rendered the city to the P.uliamentary .army. F m’ this 
pusill.inimity the king depined Jiim of Jiis minninii K lii 
1(118, liow'evfr, he oblaiiud tl.e coiniiiaiid of tint poiLii'ii 
of the licet which eontinned l()\al ; md linin' ih.it ly 
anchored in the linibonr of Kinsalo in older to .insist iho 
Royalists in Ii eland. Hero Bl.akc. with the Parliament ny 
Rijuadion, bhxdc.iiled him until (October, 1(149) be fuiceil 
Ins w.ay out, witli the loss of two oi tlnee riilps. and straial 
for Lisbon. He .s.nled to C.uthagen.a, and tin nee to 
Malaga, where he cijitnreil and s.ank some rneli-h nie'*- 
chantmen. Informed of this ii.nisaetii.n, BlaKi', wdio 1 id 
followed limi fioin the I'l-.ist of Ireland, att.'uKul 
sqnadioii and huiiit and destnited .ill but f-'iiroi l.\e ships 
with wliicii the jnnire es(':i]ted totlieWis* Indn s, wlieie 
he captured seme ]]nglisli and ^p.inish mnLd.antim ii. 
Prince M.iurlee, wlio .iccompanied his biotliei, w.is e ist 
aw.ay, .and Rn])eit contrived, witli two ei tine.* sjjpc, 
return to Fiance, wlieie he si. Id iLim on Ixliaif of Chailus 
11. to the French govcinm' nt. 

On the rcstoiatioii of Cliail's II. RnpLit left Fi.v ’ 
and leluniLMl to Engl.ind, whcie Le was made a ['in_\ 
councillor .ami leccived i»lliei ln'iioint'. liy ib,-. liine tliC 
inlJH•tno^Ity of Idis voiitli had diminisiicd, .ami wu. n the 
I)uteh War broke out the appointment of Rii]icit to serve 
under the Duke of York w is looked on vydlmut dissatis- 
faction. Hilling the cxpcihtion he acquitted l.ini'-ilf with 
cicdit, whicli w.as in no way diminished wln-n, in the hd- 
lowiiig year, he commanded the Briti.sli tlei't in loniunciion 
v^il!l Monk, diiKe (>f Albemailc. In 1(173 he was .ren.i 
nomiiiated to the coTuin.nid of the lleet, but he f-mnd its 
vess(*ls s>(> ill equipped and vvc.ikly manned tint ho ictinnoil 
home. He v^as governor i f Windsci C.istle, ami sp at 
theic a gieat ])oition of his tune, occupied f* r the r'lisj 
part with mechanical and rlieinieal experiments, with pn i'- 
ing and ciigi.aving. In the .sit of inez/otinlo he ii'. > 
dneedsome impoitant impiiwemenfs ; and tl e iisefni al ^ y 
called jiinclilx’ck is attriinited to him. He.iLoii^ ’thy 
discovered the curious plnlo^sophuMl ti'vs eil!'\l Pmm i: 
Rri’FKT's Duors. Ho died at his house in .'spin ^ i* ioii'. 
Ixmdon, 2t(th November, lfi.‘'2. 

RU'PERT’S LAND, the mmic f.uinerly ulvon to llio 
region extending from the Roruv Mol n tmn'^ on tlie W., 
to Ilr^sioN Ba V on the E.. on tlie N. to the Methy Portage, 
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ni'il on il,.' S. to tlic liouin];iry of llic riiitul M;itf‘>. It is 
lilt nli'Mii’tl ill .1 I'li.uli'i li> I’li iili's II. to;i 

mii]i,‘i!i\ ('f .‘iihoiiturois tiadini: to lliKl^on 1* u', .‘iiid 
iKinn tl .ifti’i I’lliKo 'lit' Nm^nl-^^lsI 'riKui- 

n»i:\ .iKil Mvmioii^ m \v coiojn i\I.at was foiiiii'ily 
In w'i i-' lliipt'ifs 1 I'.iL ainl iiiiiiii ll.o’^c In .uliiu'^ it liAs 
. 1 ,. I oly In t'li do"! rd'od. 

RURAL D13AK. ui *1 i ( Iiimli of 1 io_ihMd» a laiio- 
l\cd il'.-i 10 oi ij'O' ’iilid III a li’iii^o t>‘ tiu' Mi|*i‘i\ Islon 

Ho lias to 

o to tL. I't lain I a ol its ol.un'la s, ihuirli fill iiiliii c, 
mIk'oIs, :'’h 1 .. ii'" a’.d all ti]iii_:s |ii it. rum;: to tlio due 
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'111 I).ati ^ 11/ JJi'j-h 3 i sj f.f . ,jf |,,jT H >1 

f)":-'!'';- .1 v^ fi'. 11 llodmd and 

i.-fi i >r , -1. wi;' cslf I i,i' r»'_' llii-li IS a 

t'p t .'i*J If to i ‘ of 

S'irpii'. JioW'i a/ J*‘us], p Jiniutnus tnuhdlntuii. S. ».> 
Jil iOMJ 1 . 

BUSH 'WORTH, JOHN, i vm} n- fal l>j-tMir.al fom- 

p'.’of arid f' niid 1 1 '• f f tl o Ml till autla-nlM's for the 

( i>il Uar of Land tlo: Tai liar. ir nt. was 

}f« rn 111 Northmuhei 1 md of "ood f mnlv al.iiut l*i07. 
.‘^t i M: / a >Ia.rt iIm/j at 0,\fi id, la- la f. mu* a b.imster 
at I '.'oli.'i Ii.ri, but fjom au ^aily ja-ilod la- sccnis tobaie 
Lf'd t/' j.rof* -‘'irn to oolli^t s and dor uiri» iits, 

Hi i;.d^ 'A co::l' mi/orary c\fiit‘<. ami to bo an cyu-witin-ss 


and iMi -u iiiii’ss of iNlmt w.is most n iiiaiKaldo in tin* stii- 
imi: tinn* on wliicli lie liad f.illcn. He took notes iiidefali- 
i:.ibly of pai li.iiiienf.ii'v ;md jiidiei.il |)ioeeedmL;s, not niissin;' 
a day of land StialVoid’s tiial, and loained about llio 
eoiiiitiy to see Mieli sights as tlic (Minp at Ibawiidv, tlio 
battle of Newlmiii, and the conned of Yoik. ()ii tl o 
iiioetnii: of the Loni; I'.ii li.iuient lie w is appoinlid .i'?s|.f;iiit, 
to it.s eleik, Hi ni V lds\ and in se(nt.ii \ loI'ilifiN. 
He neeoinp.inied ChnnWi 11 as seoiet'iiv in bis Seiilidi ex- 
pedition of 1 (ioO, and lepiescntcd Heiwick ill llie I’.iilia 
inents of llIoS and IGtJO, as well as those of and 

IGt'Ik The Hist pait of bis “ Histoiie.il < 'olb ctlons" w.is 
published In lUit his l.ist ^ eai s w en- sj)i nt In ll^lsl•^, 

whieh he endeavoured to allevi.ile by dilnkin'r. In His 1 br 
was ar.ested for debt and iminisoned in tlie Kine'^ 
will le be died in HdiO. 'Jiie jnililicalion of bis “ llistmi' il 
(.’olleetions of jni\ale pa.ssaoesof St.ili', w* i':bl\ in ilti is in 
J.aw, and uuiaik.dde piocci dines in I’.iib.Diient,’' w is m t 
Completed until 17U1. 

RUS’KIN, JOHN, an emlnunt En^disli autlopi. \..is 
boin in Hunter Stuet, Imndon, on the Mb relniinw, 
l8Uk “1 am moil* thankful tliioiieli e\ii\ \eai ol added 
life,” be once wrote, ** that 1 was b.iiii in Lon<loii.'’ 
His father, “an enliiel\ honest incii b.mt,” .is Ins sm 
•lisenbes him, made a foil line in tbn wine ti ide, “ My 
inotbei,” he ^a^s, “bad it derpU in Ina Iieait to mike an 
(•> uipdu al ilereMu 111 of me;” and she foicd biln li_\ sh.iily 
d lily tod to learn lone ibaptcis of the Hible bi beait, as 
well as to ic.id tlnoiieli eveiy Mllable id it aloud, “bud 
i anifS and all,” fiom (ienesis to the Ajjoi alx p'l . at b oL 
"I'ce a \eai. 'bo this discipline, “jatnnt, iuiiiMt-'. and 
i' solute,” Ifiiskin attributes bis i;eneial ]*o\\.i of t.ibnu' 
junis, the be>t jiart of bis t.iste fnr litn.itnii, 'md tin 
possession of .1 hl}le fice from the artilicialn\ of (Jil-b'-ii oi 
of JohnMai. 

When about twrlxe xears of a!:e be >xas pioudid with a 
diawine-inastcT. from whom be leaiiied jiei.'pei ii\i , •• Init 
no impulse, imr eseii induleeiue, to tlio exti.u idm ii \ L.lt 
I bad for diawing delieatel) with the pen j'oinf.” 'Il;e 
pos')e‘'Mon at this lime of Ki.e,iV “l(al\.” with 'iniii«rs 
illustrations, deteriiiined, as he t»‘lls us, ib'-‘ main ti nm of bn 
I life, ('onstant tiiividanJ jnliale tutoi.sbijis, w itb ei.idiiall) 

I dexilojiine t.iste foi art and iniiieudoL'} , tilbil llie \eai i 
, of larly bo\bo('d. dniiiie wblib it w n liMnii wl.o, “ tbnii/li 
j be could not,” Ihiskin f-axs in “riateiita,” “teaib nn* 
t') love moui'ilJiin or sea moie tb.m I did in cbiblboi'd, fiisL 
.innij.ateil lliem for me XMtb the sense i,f n* d bumaii noble- 
ness', and f^iief.” Of Jolmsrn In- adds. “lie hi-eiiMtl iii" 
!.y Ills adamantine cr«imnon s( nsr, fm evir, fioni b'lii^ 
ran/lit in the cobweb.s of (ieirnan melapb} sirs, or .'Ion; bul 
m the En;;li.sh drainage of lliem.” 

His fiist literary cfTuits w»'ii* a shoil stoiy and vjii on, 
poems, published in Fi ieruUhip s Utf' ling,” when be w is 
but fifteen yeais of ago. At si.xteen he may be said to ].a\o 
♦ oiiMiifficed the hii.siiiess of hif life in earnest by willin'/ an 
ai title fur Loudon a" Magazine of Natural Hisloi\,”i iititl* d 
“ .\ii Inquiry on the Causes of the (’’olour of tbe^\ alers of llie 
1 liliiiic” (1834). In 1837 hcwasenieied as a gnitleniaii 
I t«mimoncrat Christ Church College, Oxfoid, gaining, two 
XI ns later, the Newdig.ite prize foi EiilTisIi poeliy, his 
I subject being “ ,Salhelte and Elejihnnia.” 

' In 1 8 t.‘j he produced the iii st volume of “ Mod* rn Tainters : 
their iSufieriority in the Ait of Landseap- rainling to all tlie 
Ancient Ma.sters, by a Ciadiiate of ()\ford.” 'I he woik 
oiiginated, he .say.s, '* in indignation at tiie hlialbnv and 
false criticism of the period iral.H of tin* day on the wink t)f 
the great living arti.st to whom it principally refcr'<.” 'I his 
aitist was J. M. W. fL'U.NMi, of xvhom ten years later 
Lufkin wrfde: — 

“ I tell you tlie trutli, which I ha\c given fiflrcn years of 
rny life to a.seertain, that this man, thi.s Turner, of whom 
xou lia\c known so little wliile he was lixing among you, 
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oiift tiny l.iKc Ills jilnctj lios'ulr Sliakspo.'irc and Wnilarn, 

]i tli'iid st.ir ill tliiit ((‘iiliiil (‘onstclhition rotiiid wliidi, in 
tlip aslri>iir>iny of irddlorf, all rjllirr slai.s ijiako tlioir ciiL-uit. 
iJy Sliaksjifau* Iniinaiiity was uiistMlod (o you ; liy Vt-rularn 
i\\i' pniK f/tlci natiin*, and l)\ 'runitr licr All 

11h'‘-o \m*k‘ .sent (o niilui I; out* of llio oatcs tjf li;;lil, and to 
Mnlod^it f(»i tlio fiist tiiiio. lint of nil tlio lliitr, tlion;^li 
iiol lliL' "n ali'st/l'iniKT was llio most rni[Jit'ciMkMitftl in Ids 
noik. Jiac'on ilul wliat AnMollo had alloinptcil ; Sliakspearc 
dill jM ift'tLly what JOsfli} lus did p.ntially; hut noncbefoic 
'J'nincr had liftod th« \t*il fioin the face of natnn*; thf 
inaji^ly of tin* liills and ftirosls had roc’(‘i\L'd no inleipreta- 
lion, and llio clmids passed iinivcordpd from tlu* face of the 
] ei\en whieli they adoi lied and of the caith to which they 
IJlnll^l( I ( d.'’ 

riiiiLim.; hiinsi If ardently into thli wank of vlndiratloii 
and of i’nlo;:y the hook soon t*\ti nded !jey<iMd the ineie 
(—ay lii^t inteinh d, was (nlai;^f*d and a second 

\olniuc addid, fie.dint^ '‘Of the fnri_L;inati\(* and Tlieoielic 
I .lenllics. ’ 'Jlii-e atlditional \oInnie'(, illnstiated by the 
anilioi, wei(‘ piodnccd iiiulIi lali'i — the concluding one in 
l.soo, h’uskin suh'e(|uently levjseil this woik, iiiakintj ini- 
])oit.int al(('iatIons \ols. Svo, London, The 

hunk heoaine *^0 scaice that llnity-dve ^iiin*‘as were fn*- 
qin ntly juni foi it, liuskin declaim;^ lliat lie would nexcr 
it‘]aihlish it as a wdioh*, and that he had destrojed tin* 
Init a scicilion called iJeadm^ijs was Issued in 1*^75 
nnd ' 1 the title of “ laondos A;:;iest‘.s” (The Foliaj^e of the 
'Ti-'es), and ‘'till later (iHSt) some “ licpriiiLs'’ appealed 
- “('oh Lii.niant: Sliidies of C’loud Ttain;” and ‘*In 
Muntihiis SUidies of ^roiintaiii roim.*’ Of these 

lepi nits uni', tliiie parts had been issued whi'ii Uuskin (^lu- 
ll*, lenettl piehihU l>y tlie fieqmiit ajijicaianeo in thiseounliy 
of a liadlv ' pi mil il Aimiie.ni edition) lin diy deeid' d to re- 
I'lihiidi his pieati st wuik III it> eidiietv. '1 1 k* hook has hem 
do'-eiihid as a jdiilosopliical lieati'‘0 on landscape p.nnliiu, 
hilt It IS this and much moio. A sjmp,\thy with iritiiu as | 
Kei n a^ \\ uid.suui til’s is added to a drseriplni.* power without 
pai till 1 in litu itiiii*. 'I'o none hut a few of onr f^rcatest 
[fits Ills it lK(*n ;;iv( n to deseiibo with so mm h thonj;lit 
mid with Ml inneli fediiu: the ^imuleur and the loveliness 
i(\eihd 111 inoniitain and in \a]l(*y, in dutids and in smi' 
dilnc. “ The siin is L'oim; out,” he fietfully complains m 
Ins “ 1 )( Ii'ct'i,” hnt to those who know the ^loiious woid- 
]iii'lnus of this ^leat pio^e ])oem, it seems to bhine with 
ailflitM'ii il i.idi.ineo. Aot only ail and .seieiiec, but liteia- 
tme .iiid life, aio Inn* disi nssed, and ciitieisins of Jlonier 
and l>ii.t(* m.L, , in llielr ‘‘iibtlety, bo placed side by side 
With (1 lelhf’M I iti(i''iii of “ll.nnlel’’andI.essin;^'s*T/uiko(»ii.” 

*• 1 hi* \ < n Lam [IS <d Ai ehite( line” (IH-IO) ih a bi illi.nit 
■ittiiii[it at icfurm in donn stie ninl cbuivh aiebit( ctuie. 

1 !.'• “ l.iin[is " K’pn M,nt llie ( h-vLicleiisties wliieli [;ood arcbi- 
ti-clnie shutihl po-siss. The tiist is llic Lamp of Saciifice; 
‘‘\\I 'll of beauty and wliat (»f lielies wc may posM-.ss, 
let a jMiitiun bo dedli.itid ft) (lod. It was in this spiiit 
that our eitin dials weie built.'’ 'riic .s(‘eoiid, the Lamp 
of linlli, is a plea for Injin sly in aielnlectine, no imit.i- 
lion W'lod 01 * nimble, but solid wood and solid stone. ‘‘L\- 
aclly as a woman of h'dinj;,” be says, “ would not wear f.iKe 
j. wels, so Would a builder of lionour disdain false ornameiils. 

'I In* usin^ of tlieiii i*' jnst a dowmi^lit and inc.\ciLs.ible lie." 
'i'lie lliiid is tin* Lamp of l*ower: “ ITitil (bat street mebi- 
tietnie of ours is bettered, until we Rive it some hi/,e and 
boldness, until wo Rive our windows recess and oiir walls 
lliiekness, 1 know^ not bow wc can bkamc our iirdiileets for 
llieir feebleness in muie important woik.” 'J'hc fonilh is 
the Limp of Ib-auty, and in this ebapter ho maintains 
tliat “all tin* most lovely forms and thouRhts " arc diieelly 
taken from natural objects. The liftli is the L-imp of Life. 
“ To those who lovc aicliitcctiuv,” Iio says, “iho life and 
accent of the hand aie everything.” The sixth is the 
Limp of Memory ; “ All public cdilices sbuiild be records 


of national life, all ordmuiy dwflllnR-liou'JCS endeared to 
llieir ownei'. by siieKd and swu I as, m, nations. 'I'liero is 
infinite sanclilj in a Rood inan’i huu ( 'll),. Mj\rnth is 

tli(! J.amp of Obedience*, and lii*if lie [il.-ads do.jnniily for 

tlie enforcement of an established t\i.e ,.f aidntcr tuie 

the (Jolhk, in hi> jiidRinnit, lending il rli m, o a-lily to 
all seiviei's, \ ulRai ui nuh!e. 

'Jlio “ iStones uf \i'uiic'’ n ■*<.• 1 -.j.'O, in 
Rixesinfinther di't.ii], with hi'antifiil illii-li ih .,1 . Un km i 
\ie\v.s of the laws of aiehit' < tine. < )1 tk, ,,.a' i 1,1 ..v 
edition a]j[»eaied in Lssd. In iK.jl lie he^n-i i m ih , f 
“ Kx.miples of lh( Aiciiitf rtnui uf \emff^”,,f !nit 

three jiaits were [Jiihlislir-d. Ainun^' Ins utlm .iic hit- 1 1,11 d 
woiks.iH* *“ L< I lui I - 1 II AiLlnti * liiH .iij-l r.nijt nj" i 1 .s.-j 1 , 
“Lti nsto.Sji 1 1 . W . At i lud, on the ( )\foi -I ^lIl'nllIl i 
Ph'.i fui (lotl.ic Aitjiitertuie ’ (LsiiOy *• IJ, Mmiv if 
Aiehitefluic in our .‘silioi-K’ (Lstid). .in-l a ] rnphh t 
eiililled *“ I lie ( ►pniliiL'’ Ilf Ih'* ('^\^t.ll T.il m* CoU'-lu'-j ed ;ii 
soiiie of its Kelatiuiis to tin I’lu-'jints id Ait, i (pati-.' 
in whieli 111- ruiijjilaiin-tl tint Tiiiiici . in i jini]. nit uifr uf 
hi^pietnies to the naliui- iiuw wlU lnin_ in ll.e Nati-iivil 
(lalleiy — *sas Imur ne/li'd.-l, lljit the n. I'-'j 1 p'e, es of 
Tmtoiet W( H* actually rutliiiR aw iv in \ nil- > . .in-l h' nut mil 
fhilhlu huiIdlliRs W'l le ( \(-r\ win P- hi lil^ Hit liIc* ' 1 \ m*"',- I t- -I. 
The ]ae-L’aj)h.uIite nioxemi nt of Mill n", Ku^m tu. ainl Il-il- 
m in JJnnt e.ii Iv enlnti <1 the .s\ jjij, ithy of ILpkin. "ni ni 
“ Pp'-R iphat litisin ■' iL^dlj he dciJaii -1 ihil tk x lia 1 
WoilhiK fuiluwcd tin* ad\iei’ upi-ii ill “.^lod'iii I'luln ’ 
to“RO to lialure HI all siiu:l( i;e I.I junlt. II, d walk with 
hei libuiioiisl\ and I' nsim-ly. 1; n iJi.mu uil). r tin lui.t hit 
how h. st t<) [lei-c-tlate tl'T in« niillR; U)| i tll.RU'dliiii,. I 1- 
niR nutliiuj’, in-l "(laninj, nullniHo ’ Jn I'is •* X-di s tn, sin,-, 
of the Ihiiii .],il rictupM I slnhitLd at til' Ih')'P \i i i- .i^ ’ 
(iNoo -o'.M he e.-ntiinu’d tin.- d' 1*nn e 1 f nini w]iun,iW pi_'i 
supp'ine 111 nt 1'^' e rj:i,-I* M n vii 1 1 1 IMmi iiuhimi ip. 
Ills ollu 1 .lit .*-111 lie. luiliid'* “Umlio -u’nl In. Wuik la 
I'adiii” “ 11'- Huh ms uf Viul lu-l'’ fl*-i.)t,h 

“Xute'>un tie 1 uni - 1 (lii]ei\ it Miillxieunj Il-n--' 

( l>o 7 x “ 1 1 <- Llnni ,1. of l>j iwn 4 1 •' A -T- *. 

l-a L\ei (aii-l its I'ln' 111 the \Iiik'd)“ I'e !‘"ihdui>' -a' 
'1 wo I ( I t UP'S (11 the Ih 1 tit ,ll In ( Le Mi\ -if Alt i 1 ,7 , 

“ On the ri"p' 1 r '* < f Ai Li ( O i I 

Lii meuts uf I’li.peiti'.i ‘ i^l.s^iP). “ I 1 "(> I’.Lth' In - 
tun s on All .ui I it-. Ap|>'. ' iii«-n t-- 1)- 1 - -i \ti-in mi Mi •- 
f ntuie " ^1 >.V.O ; *• Ai iii a Te'di In i. Si\L-,:'ip'> i u ti n 

111 mints ul .S|.ll 1 [dine " I 1 .s 7 <M . “ 11 ' Ihllll'll In twin a 
Mieli lel Angelo uud 1 lut-uet " ( 1-^71 i; “ 1 Ii-* li 1 X- s;. 
Ten Leetmes uu the Ihlltl-)!! of ValnUlll Sii-Cee to All ' 
(lt' 72 ): “ Aiiadne MoPntni.i, ."six Ini tuns u;i We. li au 1 
Mital rnjiaxniR ' (^Ls 7 -_M; “ Wil (1 Ainu. Ou fed'n-s , 
Alt of tlie 1 liii li’i-nt li (’eiituiy ri Tp i and Ihsinei- 
(ls 770 ; “ MuiU'iiRs 111 i leu nee ' ” M. Milk's 

Hot " t^l -^ 77 ) ; “ 11 a* Liws of I'l sole : a rimdiir lie.tipe 
on the j.li ninnt.Hx IMueiph-s and I’l.ietiee of LiawiiiR md 
I’aintinR" kL''^‘^ 7 ' 7 ,S) ; “ J he Ait of LniRl md ‘\1 S-'' and 
“ The riepmes of I'iirI ind " ^ISSO. I’ut in Mi. Miep- 
lieid's “ r»il'lio:n ajihx uf lliisk'H ' [^1 -"' 7 '.' 'i there me ““'I m p n - 
ate puhlie.itiuns enumei ihd. Hiisk.ii has w’l ,t !i 11 mii u si- 
in'j;lY on boian\. rouI-'rx, miiiei. do niluiil In t uv. m-! 
comp iratixe inx ll uluirv in Ins “ I’lesi 1 jiiua ■ St'i-l.es of \\ i\ - 
side Moweis ” t l.s 77 » ); “ Ih’iic ili<-n : Mudics ( f the 1 H''" '' 
Waxes and Life of Moues " ( I S 7 ,’>*- 7 -^ k “('ltil'_'.' 
Seleeted Lxaniples of X'ltixe .‘''ilici ni lie- I'nitpli NIum* 
Smith KeusniRluu “ lAlnes of tin- Du-t. 1 1 11 I'lti.o 
Little llousewtxes oil the Llemiuls if I'm il's r ■ i 
(ISdo); “ Loxe's Meinie. IXs.'iys oil ridlish Iki-’p i I''*-’ • 
and tin* “ t>neen of the* \ir. a Stu-lx uf tin* ii-.i-’. MxF's 
of Cloiid nnd SI mm" (isiu.d. 'I In n we 1 n * ii"n Ins 
pen line of tin* most ehatnuuR of ihildons sj, i \ bo^ -vs, 
“The KiiiR of llie (lohien Kixei, lU* I'lio I'd.nh HioMieis. a 

[.ORciid (‘f St lia" ( 1 -^ 7 ) 1 \ 

15 nt, as Coelhe dedaied of hinisLlf tint postenty wonhl 
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l unour lilm, not for Lis poetry, but for Lis discoveries in 
scJineo, si) Iviiskin peiLaps more justly insists that it is 
ns an eeiiu'inist that Lo is must di'seiviiig uf romeiiibinnee. 
The foul t’S^n^s on tbe first piineiples of piilitical eeunoiny, 
fi, titled *• Into tills Last’’ be declares to be “ the 

lightest-worded, and most .ser\iccable things" he 
Las e\ir ^Ylitten. 'these eSs.i)'. ^^eJe oi iginall^ jmblisLed 
b\ lhaekeray iu tlio Cornhill Maf^niinc. but tbe icmon- 
^tlauv.’e^ uf il.s leadils hii iii:bt tile ^elk^ to :i ^pcedy end. 
TLo priiieij’li'h of st ite ^oe]ali■'m tbeie initiated ha\c 
since e!it<‘ied the tit Id in dneet content ^^ith the estab- 
h^lied Older of The su-eallid lai\s of political 

eeono:ii_\ lla^e hub’ intliniiLe ( ii an am’ bent on freo 
ed.inatitn, fiee lihi oi. the hi)U‘'in^ of tbe poor, state- 
aid* d t'ldmati'n, and ti'i’ »iiiiiiieipali7 itiuii of tbe land. 
Cail^le >Mt:! ]’i«'phelic foretold llie>e things in 

“Ta^t and rie^iiit." Lufkin has done imteh to fuitlier 
tl e Julnlnant *. f tiiC j'loplueies of one \\b(iiii he ie\enntl\ 
calk ! li. ai ina‘>tei." 11*- \\uiild al.uli:^ll UMiiy.aiul iherc- 
ftre u.thilie'.v all Lis n inorii \ lu*iii ‘^]>eenbiliNe concerns 
t.’ iiive;: It in e<. list. Is, Le would hue e\ei\ eiiild in the 
iLiiitiy taiigl t a tiade ar tie co^r of ga\timnent; he 
w- ul-a ha\i* laairif lot* rl' .au[ work’sifpM tiitiioly under 
g'‘\an:nuit le^ulit M tin* jiuduetan ind ‘‘ile of e\e:y 
recLSbalN of i/i.aad fci tl i* cxiui'-- of(\ii\ u-i fill ail; 
le wmiiII pLiaat (.■ nij.rtiL' n uiHi mooii’iiant manufac- 
toi.e-^ and bui all wlo >b'a.d wolk c >uld he sine 

cf it at tl'O ''tate i ^tahlivlnm n's ; ilndly. la' ubi jiroNide 
co.iifoit an I Lliik^ r'"' tlu « .d .v <i di-titate. a> “ it ougl.t 
X • I- «. a^ ’.aii.ial and iwajd a in ittei foi a 

. luni Ik j'aii^li, bic ln^e he 
1 " d- 1 wki tf 1 . s j ir’ as fir i man in higher 
1 n k :■ : ik’’ 1 .s \ • i> « n fio’-i hi^ ». > 11 *. try bec.,u-«* lie has 
* - i\L>i v,.ll i! ik cnirit’N.* llu'-km 1 a> ainplilied 
1 ici-i.'n.e uCtin'N in ** NI'iLii i l'nl\*ii»’ (Ts7J), 
“ 1 n e a: 1 I •!. ly Wl.iv ;l’ di 1 mu ' ( l^oT \ and Toi^ 
CiU’ ^'v a (t . 1 t v*.k. 1 >7 1-7'J 'i nno .mi '1 idf ’ is a 
( ' a ef bttirs cn th kiw s of wuik Iw the late 

'I'e lints I>i\</I,a v.uik.n,' * ikcullii (-f Suinlerl'ilal. dluV 
Were o:!_. I’k : nhii^ni.d in t:.< }/< *ft r I nohimi'. 


■ I\ 1 ? Ll'.Mgeia’' '.3 a ‘■n ^ (.f idin. htt* is t>» woik- 
ng in* ' 1 . v.hn.h ^Ntre is-md in iiionthly part-, and whuli 

s'f.Tc I'Mi.it.d Jill '.'I onaliV j;.!eU't:pg b> lie- (ju intit\ (>[ 
a/o k.,! i; r a il .na.cd 't' s i - j fiL<ls ii.tir''j* in lieu 
. ll-L l.ile J-, a-j llki'-i.ni lia-> • '.plain* d, 

on.i I' e L..:ia /M--. til- ln't l*ail <a' lli»ee in >kI Jav’n'-b 
V. in— : aitd Lriun.., '1 he i--jI t-f tin 

.ij'u. t.\f C'k/ ! • .: g L.tm.i a cliibM aki y, 

r *. r- ■*. a I .n i I'o. t-; ( o m. I'.-i t};f(.dn#-li'aur 

h* :■ f' e 1 * : * li ‘■I', n^! ; < f lb i < ni< s ..1 *.f k - 1 d , 

tl • K’^-Li .n:,tk si;.;^*!..: I ]y-t_s(i im‘ I'a* 1 - :h'o ; and 
: Na 1 .'.iii.r, the str,.Lgt]. ,,f Lumgin «/i <;f I.aw-. Tt* 

' tr:;* * ul hs j r.ra .] i*'s }t a/ucallM lliukiii r ■•ta^;i^he(l 

. L ill. - it.ak i'. the ■\hir\b !, .!.i- Ib, I'l, wlnre 
t ' - ' t ' - h' i* I w’.t ■- at a f.iir piier. and 
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i!157,0h'<J 1* ft l.ini h\ hi" ['ir'.nts i-e las .^j»oiit ll.Vhnuu. 
Much of this must lav«- g'jiif to tlic Whilkley .Miiseuiii at 
,Sh»flicM» which is the Jy.nip* 11 } of I’oe kuild; liow- 

e\er,wi jedt'\ol(d to th*. 'l.uha- (*;dlcries at (j\ff-id. In the 
Master’d .^-eport of the kaild (I>*soj liu'hm "Us: ‘*J Hol- 
ing tliC* original Cfiidilioii of comjjanionsliij; — suhsciiption of 
the rM.tli of income — nitnily piw)..l>ilory of all In Ip fiorn 
rlcli people, I lucept for members now any one who will 
coTJ'aIjL to oui Juwa ard Jinio Mib^ XO a }(ar and np'aaids.'’ 


Ill lftC7 Luskin W'as appointed Ledo Lecturer at Cain- 
Liidgc, and received from the univnsity the tlegn'c of 
LLIL 111 iHlJl) he was elected Slado rrofessor of Eiiin 
Arts in tlie Univ(’rsity of Oxfoid. This ofLee he resigned, 
but resinned again dining tlie years 1883-8 1, In lS,s2 
J. ^L Whistler brought an action for libel against Luskin 
for having accused liini of '* Hinging a paint-pot in tho face 
of tho public and calling it a pictuie," and the jury re- 
turned a vcidiet for ono fai thing damages. Luskin’s 
admirers subscribed XIOOO to give liim a Turner painting, 
and XlOO moic to pay the law costs of liis defence in tlm 
libel case. 

Luskin's other woiks include — “Notes on tho (''on^-linc- 
tioii of Sheep Folds” (1851), which, although dealing with 
tho reform of church discipline and go\crmneiit, is said to 
have had a considerable sale among the mooiland fainn i^, 
who'JC reception of it w:is not fa\ourahIc; “ Ses.inie and 
Lilies” (18()70; “Crown of Wild t)live” (liSOd), four 
f-ss.ns on Work, Traflic, War, and the Fiilinc of England; 
“Arrows of the Chivie,” a eolJcclion of scalleied bit* is; 
“On the Old Loud," a volume of miseelUneiiiiM pamphlet", 
artiele.s, and cssaxs; “Letter to Young (in Is” (I87t0; 
“Our Fathers have Told us,” .sketches of the histoi} oi 
Ohiibtendom for hoys and girls xxho haxe been lield at its 
font — of this work one \*>lnnu' has appealed in jmits (IhSl- 
8.")) with the sub-title “ I'lie Ilible of Amiens “ ITa-terita, 
(Outlines of Scenes and '1 houglits perhaps xvoithy of .Memory 
ill my Fast Life,” an autohiogiapby in three volumes, c.acli 
coxering txvcnty years (is, sr»-87); “ Delctta, consisting of 
OoirespondcMice, Diary Leferciires, ami other Dticmmaits 
i’dustruling I'raiterita” (l8Ht)-87). Of these hooks 1>\ far 
the most important is undoubtedly “ .Sesame .ami Lillc". * 
xxhich was written, he says, “while iny eneigies wti<- su'd 
unhioken and my temper unfretted, and if lead In coniiee- 
tion with ‘ Unto this Last,' contains the chief truths I h.iv*' 
endmxGureJ through all my p.astlife to di^pl ly, .ii.d which, 
under the xv.irninga I haxe icreixud to pu pare fm* its clusc, I 
am chiefly lliankful to liavo Ic.ariit and taught.” It tie.ii-, 
of “the ni.ajcstyof the inlliuaiee of good books and ofgu<id 
XX omen, it w'e knoxv hoxx^ to read them ami lenv to human. ’ 
Hoxv to lead books ho shows by anal} sing the x\*ll- 
known passiige fpim Milton’s “Lxcidas" on “The Tibl of 
thctiahlenn Lake,” and rxj>lalnmg tlic di ep mi aning of < \ i ly 
i woiil, “You might read,” he s.ixs, “all the h^^niks in thu 
Ihitish Museum (if }ou could lixe I^mg i nongh}, and remain 
.111 utteily illiterate, uneducated pirs-ai; Iml if you u id 
leu pigisof a good book, letter in letlir — th.xt is to s ly, 
v.nli real .Kciuacy— yon are fur evirmoie in s«.nie mra^ine 
a. I i ducatcd per.soii.” How to lu mair women, how' woim n 
111 ly becoirn- woitliy of honour, lu- '-liows hy taking iis to 
M.,\ks],(Mic and to Scott, xxliosc I'oilias and Losalimk, 

^ (’.itlnriiie Scytoiis and Diana Vernons aio exer le.id} at 
I er.tical iiuiineuts to bo a help and a gind.aiice to men ; and 
hnally he appeals to the gijat Florentine, and show s us 
, r.catiico h.ading Dante thiongh the .st iiiy fljiheres of 
leax'n up to tlicxery tlirone of light and of tiulh. Hut 
the hook is full of healthy aud hdjifiil passages, .and is, 
i hke .so much that its author has xvntteii, a mor.il iiisjiira- 
: tioii for all xvho read it. “I am a gie.at man,” Luskin 
I once said, with a consciousness of genius xxliich recalls 
j l[or.ice and Milton, Sliakspearo and (loelhe. I’osteiity, 
I wc hidievc, will endorse tlic self-eiilif isrn, and xvill not 
; willingly let his works or his memory die. 

I RUSSELLt JOHN, EARL, tho most distinguished 
ineiiiber of a noble Wliig family xvhi<di has played an im- 
I poitant part in English hi.story, xvas third son of the sixth 
Duke of Ledford, and xxas born the 18th August, 1702. 
j Ho xvas educated at Sunhury, Westminster, and at tho 
j L'liiverbity of Edinlnirgh, At seventeen years of ago ho 
, was a student in the rlasscs of Dr, Thomas Drown and 
Ihigald Stewait, nml from 1«08 to 1H13 he travelled much, 
I xiMtiiig in his journeys Ijjrd Wellington at Torres VcJr.as 
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and Napoleon at Elba. At the tiiric of liis visit to Elba 
Lord .Joliii Kushull was nlieady in I’ai liaincnt, Jja\iiig been 
elected in .luly, 1813, a inontli bcfoie lie was of u^^e, for 
tlic family boion^Ii of Tavistock. He ^Yellt into the* House 
of Commons witli all the piestij^e of a j'reat name and 
/^icut connections, but liis party was in the minoiity and 
liis jn#>p(‘ets wcie Imt poor. His maiden speech W’as de- 
li\cred on the 14th duly, 1814. In l.slo he spoke on 
Napoleon’s letinii fiom Elba, vindicated tlie ri"lit of a 
nation to choose its own f^overnment, and was one of the 
small minoiity of seventy-three who voted a;^ainst declaring 
war upon N-uxleoii. Loid Jolin Uussell soon became rc- 
inaiknhle for the \igour and boldness with wliich lie 
ad\ocat(‘d iihusuus of national economy and H'trenchinent, 
and foi his hheial views as legaids the extension of fhil 
and n ligious fieedoin. It w'as not long before he identified 
himself willi the important qu<‘Htioii with which the liist 
and gieatesl sucusses of his life weie connected — viz. that 
of pailiamcntary reform. Wliilc the eountiy w'as in the 
mid:?t of tin- most intense agitation and cxcitcanent Lord 
.lohii IJnssell, Oil the 11th Heceinber, 1819, made his fiist 
^]Rxeh on this subjfct. 'Hie efFoils of the )oung lefoimer 
met with little sympathy in tlio House, but in the countiy 
the ad\ent of another ehampion of the cause was hailed 
with delight. In 1821 he attained his first success by the 
disfianLliiscMiiLiiL of Graini»omul and the tuuisfer of its 
ineinbei.s to Voiksliire — the only gleam of good foi tune the 
lefonn c'.iuse obtained duiing the reign of Geoige IV, In 
Loid .folin Eussell .spoke strongly in f.uour of a 
iiitition h} Loid Eiauci.s Egeiton, sanctioning the endow- 
ment of the L’oman Catholic Chuich in lidand ; and to 
tins “ (uiienrumt endowment’ \ u w of Fettling the Cathohe 
(,ni ''tioii he ailliered. and advocated it in l8tJ8, on the e\e 
*)f the diseslabrusliment of the Irish Chureli. Theie was 
I \ui less eliaiieeof its succeeding in 1823, however, than in 
I8(i8. 4 lie cuiintiy was quite as much opposed to Calln.- 

Iie einant ipaliuii, for supporting wliicli Loid John ltu*'sell 
lost liih .se.it foi Iluntmgdonshiic in 182(),and wasretuimd 
for Bandoii-llrldge in Ircl.ind. On the 2fith Febiuai}, 
1828, lie moved for a eommittee to consider the Test and 
Coipoiation Aet.s, and, to his own gieat snipilsc, caiiicd it 
l»y foit) -four in a Hoii'^e of 430 ini'inbers, l*cel got tlie 
Wolds "on the tiue faith of a Cliiistiaii" iiisiited to mollify 
the bisli)|.,s, jiiid thus h*ft a Jewish coiUro>erhy to bc.setthd 
.1 g' iiei.ilion Liter. 

When the, new I’.irliainent, which had been electeil on 
the demise of the kii. met in NoNember, 1830, the Huke 
of !!iiigl(Mi niadi' his eelebiatcd dcclaiation against le- 
foi 111 , and tlie challenge was .speedily an.swcicd by the defeat 
of the go\eiiiinenL in a diMsion upon the ciNil liNt, when 
lliev lesigued, and a W hig niim.stiy under Loid tiicy w.is 
f .jmcd, with Loid Jt>hii JUissell as pa)niaster of thefiu'ces. 
Comparatively subordinate as was this position, he w.is so 
eleaily marked out as tlie liadei of the reform mo\omeiit, 
lint Ihi' inatlor was emilidriP to him by T.ord Grey. He 
theiefoic pieji.aied a ineasiiie which, with but slight alteia- 
lion, was adopted by the ministry. Oil the 1st Mauli, 
1831, Lord John Uiussell unfolded his scheme to a Hou.nc 
of Commons crowded beyond precedent. The bill was so 
nnexpeelcdly sweeping in it.s provisions that the idea tJ 
carr}'Ing it was for the moment legarded as imjaacticablo. 
It was lead a first time, however, on tlio 14th Maicli, and 
a little later the second reading passed by a majoiity of 
one. 4’lio Opposition then rallied for a last efiort, ami on 
the 22nd April the bill w'as thrown out. riuliameiit was 
dissolved, and writs were made returnable on tlio IHh 
Juno. On the 2lth Lord .Tohn Russell again introdueid 
his bill, which was rend a second time by a majority of 13d, 
and sent to the Lords by a majority of 109. The I.oid.N 
threw' it out, and tlio excitement llirougbout the country 
rose to the verge of revolution. Lend Jolni introduced the 
measure again on the 12th December, after which it was 


rapidly passed thr(>ngli all it', st.agcs, and the Lords’ con- 
cuirenco was requested, it w.is .u hist idused, and the 
bill only jmssed on the tin eat of Ihu king to cjr.ite .sufiiciciil 
peeis to carry the measiiic. 

The Refoim Hill laiM-d Loid Ji.lm LusmII to the 
highest pitch of Ids populanty, eslaMc-hi d 1 im In tin* 
front rank of pailiamentaiy st.itcsnu n, mul m.nkcd out 
for him a great caieer. In He hum-, of 1,1-, 

motion for a committn- to inquiie into tin- Ji, h ('Ijuirli 
establislimcnt led t(» i’ld'.s i signal ion, and J.(«id Md- 
houine was recalled to olHcc, Ihissell heeomm; hum.' 
secietary and leader of the Hmisi' of Cf-mni'in-. I-i 
August, 1839, distuibances in t.'an.ida led him loi \el..in_ i* 
the liume loi the coloni.il .‘'Ci relai_>ship, wiiudi he iil iii,(d 
until the rcsignatnm of tin- Melbouine ministry m Siplin.- 
ber, 1811. As leader of tlic Ihan* of ComnnaM Ji** 1 ..il 
taken .a chitf p.irl in the Mim.cip.al (.’Mr[j()ivitim;N Act 
(1830), the Giueial Hegistialicjii Act (l83fi), and utlici 
inipoitant ine.isuus. Jii Is 1C, on tlie (hfe.atof .Sn Ihdjc it 
IVd, Loid llu'-sell was summoned to fmin a miiilstiy. IL- 
succeeded, .and lam.ainrd in ollii.e mild JOtli rdnnary. 
1851. when he lesigued, only to letnru did MaiiJj. .md !<» 
leinain iiiilil I'lhiii.tiy, 18.V2, wlan lie 'M m* v. ..\ to I.oi.l 
ralineislon. In the eoalitioii iiiment of I/nd Ahn.- 

deen, J.oid Russell eiiteieil it as si-tiel uy foi Ljum;.!, 
allaii.s will) the Ic'.idci sl.ip (»f the House of Comtijiji 
He withdiew fiom the iinnisti v just In foie IkO'hmk , 
motion for .i Ciiiiieaii coiniinttce of inquiry, and w.is sti : 
immediately afterwaids as Iljitisli repiesent ltl^e to t!. * 
Coiifeience of Vieim i, wlierc he was only model .iti ly - 
cessful. In l8.v.) he .senid .*s fonigii .stLid.uv iindt. 
Loid Palnic.'ibtmi, .md In iJsOl he was laned t(i tlu pc i,i_'e 
as r.ail liu'*^dl. Ill I8l).’i lie sueeKild I ’aim* i sff ,1 ,h 
pieiiiier, but le^igind tlie follow mg ^e.^l on the »lei( it (>t 
Ids pio]»os» d iiic.i.'Uies ot lefiain. .md with tins iitinnicnt 
his eareei .is a smaii came to a eh se. In the hi'tr 

us of his piditicail .ai‘li\Jt\. wlitu the gicatJiMs n he 
e.ii ly m hu soM'i nt 1' id ^iink iiit.» the hi-li-i.e pi-t. Lum 
llusseirs J*npuhlllt\ was ciUIlwIiU ('t-lip (.1 }>\ ihl' m.'l.' 
genial hinnoui and taet ot I old rahiiei-lLii. .m.l \>\ the 
nioie biilliant gt urns (.f \uimger men. Ihi' ' \e.u -, 

of his life wcie spmt m t! e h ttiicl la-e .ii,u di iiie'la le- 
tiii nn lit whnli had hoLii dial to Imn m tin h'l-.i-t 
ji.iil of 1,.'. u'tiM- life. He wa-. the auth i i “ 1. fe i 
i.ord ^^llllam KussGI,' a ti.ijcly i‘'itrJcl • H.m oh..'-. * 
wf .111 “ J'Iss.i\ (,n the Ja.. lish Con-tilnl..':i, ' ‘ L'-n^ < n 

the Rise and Riogii-s cd' ll.e ('hlislj,tn R. .i tie 

ANe.st of Liui'pi’. fioin the li.gn of lilniius to the Cmm. 1 
i-f Tieiit;" aihl of iiumeioU'- imnor pn''lie.i:i' ic. Loi I 
Jhis-sell dnd .it Rielimond, iii tin 2mIi -M , l.s.i'', it tliO 
adiaiiced ai^e (d i ii;lit \ -s! \. 

RUSSELL. LORD WILLIAM. wa> In in in Sepiem- 
luT, lfi39. He was the suii of William Rn-sill. h-iiitli 
r.nl of Redfoid. who maiind lady Anne C.iir, dan- hter 
of till* Cduntcss of .Sonuisit. He w is edinated .U Ca.ii- 
biidge, afliiw.iuls le^ldeil at Augshuig, sj.int a eonsiihi- 
ahle lime in ililleiaiit p.irts of the CmitiiKut, leltiineil to 

T.nghind at the Restoialiun. .iinl w.is ihitLd iinml'U lor 
JhiMstoek. Ho assoeiated himself with the p.-piuai paity, 
whii’h before long gamed so iual an mtiueiae m ll ■ 
country th.it the king pioiagind the R.uhament. .md wN.. 
it rc-'ii.sM'iiibh d found th.it it wa- l. ipeless tn attempt ' 
eontinimnce of the l)ulc'h w.u. Ihns tin* ilamte u,: i 
I'laiua* was dissoUed. .and the Koops by wliieh Ch irle-' h at 
wi.shed to make liiinsilf absolute wa le dispi-r^ed , the t'd'.d 
minhsliy was broken up, and Riiekingh.im .and >!ui[Mnmy 
were eonviMled nili> jiopiilai le.idias. he king s ‘nl'MijneiiL 
intrigues with Eranee wt'ie fuitliei oppo-od h\ Rns'-ill, the 
country p'Ut} immmiended wair w ilh Ei.mc . j o moled lie* 
impeachincnt of the king's minister aial faii'iiiite, Loid 
l)anbi, and veded the exehision of the iM.ke *4 \oik fioin 
the suecessiun to the throne. me ot the piaicipal W hi^s 
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TV(TC of lia\in" convpu’cd to take tlio kind's lifo, to 

lai^' a iibdliou iii the country, iind to estoblii>li the l)iike 
of AfoiKiU'Utli, t!.c kinjx’s illegitimate nmi, u])on the throne. 
ThI^ >\a‘' ealletl the R^ehoie^e Tlot, from the name (f :i 
faim near Ware, at 'uhich it ^Ya•^ saiil that the eon^piiatois 
acKvd to meet, in oider to attaik and di>p«)‘se of the kin*; 
Ui- he leturned fiom Newmai kot iace'>. LSee KvKn<»l!s|-: 
Ih.or. } l\ii>sell, Kssi'\, SKliie\, .'iiul i\ niimlK-r of 
impoitant per'=ion*i, weie iinmeiii iti I_\ lommilled to the 
Tower. Some ^\ele eon\ieli'd and e\«Tiited hi fore Russell 
was bron^lit t<' tlie ]\\v. (hi l.'ltli .Inh, he took Lis 

trial at tl.e (hd Ihrhy for lii^^i tieas<.n. A full account of 
the prooc dm^^ IS ^■\en h} Tail IIii'-slH lafe of I.oid 
William Russ, il." p. IsO, oni in I'lnilijis' “State TiiaK.” 
An ille^il ci ti-tinerioii ^^as put on the ‘2dth of Udwaid III., 
the >ta!n:e uii'Ier w b eli ho wa> indicted. 'Ihe exidenee 
ai:aii>t li ’ll \\ Is eonli idietoiy and inviillicient; no one 
charge n tl e iiio.et’nent was j n xevl . l-at in tlie noinina- 
tiiiiof the j .«i*'h the ■'li-i.dA, who w-ae I’reitures of the 
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att i n: o' >' ; i-- 1 i* i: - fi't y iC (•:* til. iin .iml 
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T;e inlahi tra<.t in the prfiii.sul i (J tl.*- Ci imi v arc r\- 
rvptcd, there is not in tld^ immense »\trr,t of conntiy an 
• '.in ..ee which ri«c» more than .OOO feet above its base, or 
n.orc » Mil 1100 feet a^K>vc tbe -a-je\el. 'J be watcrslud 


wliicli di\ ide.s tlic ii\cr'5 tli.it flow to the Arctic Ocean, the 
iS.iltic, the IJIaek Se.i, and the Caspi.in Sea, is not formed, 
as in Western Kurope, by mountains, but by tracts of 
t;ently ii>in^ ^lound. 

Tik'iipj; tlie town of Mojai'^k on tbe Modvw.a as a centre, 
there are three lines of watei-^bed, I'.xlcndin;; to the limits 
of F.iiu'pcim Kushia in tluee directions. The lirst intends 
we.'.twaid to the banks of tlie livir Un;:, abmit ’ N. hit., 
2 F’ K. Ion.; it'i iiU)>t elevated point i.** abuiit 700 feet; it 
forms an almost eontinnous sw.-imp, in wliieli many atllnents 
of the VistnI.i, Dnieper, and Niemcn take their li.sff; ami 
it dixides the lixeis wliich flow into tbe Dallie fmm tliose 
xvhieh flow into the DIack Sea. The .•'ccund walci.-^hed 
hcj;iii.s near the Moskwa, and extends in a ^.-mial NM*. 
diicction to the Uial AfoimtaiiH, wliieh it le.iclu-s iiiOU'N. 
hit., .00'* M. Ion.; its most cle\;ifed point is 001 fed ; it 
has more forest and less morass tliaii the fust ; it eontiins 
I thesomccs (d tl;c Vol^a and other I.u^e lixeis, .ind dixides 
the lixers which flow into the White Sea fiom tluse whidi 
floxv into the Caspian. The tliinl water-^lnd l)(;;iiis m-ar 
the same point, .md extends S.F. to the Ui.il m d'l T. 
li*n. ; it inehub-s more .sandy hills thin dther of the othir 
txxo. This ha^^in dixides the Vole.i frum the livers wheli 
uin sonthxx.iid and unite xxitli tlio Dni<‘per and the D *n. 

Insidtu thc*'e lines tif w itif'-lied, theie is in tli*' soullu-in 
] r<.vmres an eV-x.xted Ir^ct, the b-ise of wl.idi is L'niiit*-, 
ami vxhioh tiavcrsi-s it ne'iilv from east to w.*v;, but d</rs 
U'd foiiu a w.atershc-d. b'i.14 broken tliK u^di by M-xcral 
liri;*? lixei.s. At its wi-.st* in extremity it is coi.uh !ed with 
lie* e.ist'Tii otV&its of the Carpathian Mountains, and at Its 
* astern it Alls up the i:rc.‘it I'ond of the mcr Don, xxhich 
occurs betxvci-n 48 " .and oO" X. hit. 

.s’**// afifl i'limatv. — liiissi.i has a inucli Lncxtii* xaiiity 
of .sod than any other coimlry of Kurope. .Soine \« ix e\^ 
tdiMve tracts arc haidly moie ad iptcd for .i^ricultnre tli.in 
the ijieat .\fiiean des*‘it, while othei.s may be coinj-iied in 
fcitility with those countiieh without the lroj*ics wlmli ai-- 
I nio‘'t faxonred by nature. 

'li:e most valmble p(*rti</n is indmled between the I’. i!t’c. 
the (lulfof Finland, and the V< lei. on tl e n«>rth .and » ad . 
tlie lllack Sea oil the iolith, and Air tii.i and iTir^i i on llic 
x'.est. It li.is, ^s neially epe.ikin^, a s.dl black inonld.i .I'h *1 
Jitrt/ttzem, imprcf^n.ated with ‘‘iltpotie, of ^leal <!*['ll. 
Iiostly Mii a h.xiidy l>*itt"m. (‘il‘'il\ xMi-ir^ht, Xeiv feit.le.a -1 
ri!*ly iMpiiiin;; maimie. fu s ,me j. laces it in* loe s t.i 
oi«l aiid ^Taxel; in imny, fn'tu w-ai.t <rf di liinis*. ii m 
j.(-Lly .and bo;:;;y; in Kixin'anijl l.ithn.inia it is djijcx, 
dit nowhere df*« H it incline t-» dialk. 'I lie s< il of tho 
leithein p.'irt, between tin- .\ritic (>cc.in and the Ural 
J’. i!iie i ihl«--hind, is pener.illy in.'irshy ; hat in its middle 
j*!t;ijii, hitwecn the lixers Ouepa .auil Me/en, and 1 sjie- 
fii!!’* ahnip tlie hanks of the iiurlJu-rn Dxxina, miminso 
f*»r* ds of fir wood and lar^e tracts of f-eider pi ass f-ccur. 
J'/’.xaidK the ca^t of this ili'^tiict the xxoods »liiaj)pear, ami 
\ id marshes, frozen the pieafrr p.art of the mmt, roxrr lli** 
f *nijiry. The tract which coinrnuues b.-txxis n tin* >,,1 of 
A*:of and the Ca*»pian, an*! extends to le-ar the slmres of 
tb*- Inter, and between the Volpa and th*- Ural, as f.ir ns 
tbe F.mba, is little better tli.an a de.sert, beinp level, dry, 
hipli, barren, and full of salt bik< s. 

dl.c fait that llio inten^iity of cold in Kurope inrre.sses 
from xvcKt to c.a»t is illu'^lraled by the climate of RiiAshu 
\\ Idle the mean annual temj^Kratnre of tho w-cstern coast 
of Norway, as far north as North Cape, is alw.ay8 sIkivo 
I the vast extent of liuH**).! in the same latitude has a mean 
teinpci.atuie hclow 32 ". We may term thU tho Arctic 
Ib-pion. .Southward of it loines the Cold Keplon, in which 
the mean annual temperature varies holwccn 82 ^ and 40 '’. 
'J ho Houtliern limit of this [»or!i(*n bepins on the shores of 
the IJaltic, on the (lulf of Ripa, nbout 68® N. lat., and 
extends to the ['ral, xviiich it lonelieg at nboat 61 ® N, lat. 
Tilt* Neva is geneially covered with ice for ICO days in the 
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yoar. Rotli Rprlng and autumn are Rliort, and the transition 
frotii cold to heat, and vice rcfvd, is rather rapid. In 
summer tlio heat for two or three weeks is very great. At 
Oasan the thermometer in winter gencrnlly descends to 
28^ below zero, and in summer it rises to 95 ' and 96^ At 
»St. Petersburg there are annually, on an average of ten 
years^ ninety-seven bright dsiys, 101 rain, seventy-two 
snow, and ninety-three unsettled. The Temperate Region 
extends over the southern provinces, as far north as the 
line above-mentioned. Its mean annual temperature varies 
hetneen 40'^ and 50^, but in the Ciimea and in the country 
between the Dniester and the Danube it rises to /i4® and 56 . 
This region is distinguished by severe though short winters, 
and by long and veiy hot bummers. Tlic thermometer 
generally sinks in tlie western districts to 12^ belov/ zero, 
and in the eastern to 20®. In the middle of May A sudden 
change takes place. In a few days the heat increases to 
such a degree as to become oppressive. In Juno and July 
it still continues increasing, until the thermometer attains 
hetweeu 9U ' and 100®. At Astrakhan, in lat. 46’^ 2U, 
nearly the same ns that of Lyons, the Volga is hoiiietimes 
fro/AMi OUT BO as to bear loaded waggons. The Sea of 
Azov IS generally frozen from November to tlie beginning 
of April. The countries whicli border on tho Baltic and 
on the White Sea have a wot climate, and rain is frequent 
all the year round ; in winter a considerable qvantity of snow 
falls. Notwithstanding the cold the climate of RussLi is, 
on the whole, healthy, for during the winter the air is very 
pure and bincing, hut the average of the duration of life is 
low. It is ti ue there are some places where certain diseases 
M-fin loralizod. but they are the exceptions which prove the 
lulc. I'or instance, on the shores of the Arctic Sea scurvy 
IS common ; on the marshes along the Vistula and Niotneii 
(Ju* Pi.irA PoLuNiCA prevails; and in tlie mar«by lands 
near the Black, Azov, and C.ispian Sra.s, ague is alvMi^s 
iiKue or less general. I 

liirerHf LaUs^ and Canal — The principal rivers are 
noticed in the articles Dwina, Volga, DtNA, Nikmkv, 
DMM'Mt, l)MKHrivi(, D<»n, and Ukau As Russia is 
a level country, the rivers present a greater lino of inland 
navigation than those of most other countries. The 
Volga, Nienicii, and Dwina have fewest iiiterru]»lions to 
continuous iinvigation; the others arc obstjucted by slial- 
lo\«s, rapids, and falls. 

I.akci ore very iiumenuis in certain parts of the emplie, 
especially in the iKUth west and Bouth-eost. Almost all 
(ho.><a whicli occur in the luilt ateppes that auiTouiid the 
northern shore of tho I'aspian, as well ns in those of the 
Ciimea and the Nogay .steppe, are aalt lakes, and s.alt 
might lie obtained from all Of them. Those from which it 
is actually procured .iro Kitoii, Bogdoin-Dabossu, and 
Inderskoe. There arc few lakes in the interior of Russhi, 
and they are all Moall ; but those of the couiUiies sunound- 
ing the tJulf of Vinbiiid are very nuineruuH. Tho largest 
is the Lake of iVipus or fskov, which is nearly 00 miles 
long, in its northern part ne.arly 30 miles wide, and in 
some ]mrlH 10 fathoms deep. In the country north of tlic 
(lulf of Finlftinl there are several systems of Jakes, of which 
the chief are those of SaimA and Palana. The country 
which extends between tho innermost recess of the <)ulf of 
Finland and that bay of tho White Sea which is called the 
(lulf of Onega, contultfs tho largest lakes in Russia and in 
all Kurope, Ijidoga and Onega. The former is nearly 120 
miles long, and its greatest width is 70 miles. A few 
rocky iHlands occur along its north-western shores, but 
none in the main body of tho lake. Tho depth in some 
places is nearly 150 fathoms. The Lake of Dnega is more 
than 120 miles long, with an average width of nearly 40 
miles. Along the shores there are numerous rocky islands, 
but the main body is free from them. Tho waters of this 
lake are discharge into that of Ladoga by the Svir River, 
which is about 120 miles long, and flows through a low 
vou ZII. 


and swampy country overgrown witli thick forests. The 
surplus of tlie waters collected in tho I.ake of Ladoga is 
carried to the Gulf of Finland by the Neva, past St. 
Petersburg. 

Some of the Bmallcr hikes, buch as Bidod Ozero, or 
WhiUi Lake, Kobenskod, and Ilmen, havi* afTonh'd great 
facility for CMtahlishing a water-communication by eauals 
in the interior of Rubsia. 

As the hydrographical (ymdilion of the country nfT-Tds 
many facilities for the foirnatioii fj such works, all tlie f-.ur 
seas surrounding the empire ;ire now connerte<i by tbin 
means of communication. All the canals which lia^c • u 
undertaken to unite rivers lia\ing their ri‘-e south of .’>5 N. 
lat. have failed on account cliieHy of deficicney of water , 
but those winch have their sources further north are f<-urd 
better fitted for this purfKi'^e. The three most iinp^Tt.nit 
constitute a water-foinmijiiic.atioii between the rivtr Volja 
and the lakes of Onega and l-adoga, and consequently 
the Ne\a and St. Petersburg. 'Ihe most famous and mo'-t 
frequented of them is the Canal of Vishini N'olotshok, only 
3 miles long, by whith a dinct water-communicatn n is 
opened txTwccn St. Petersburg and Astrakhan, a distanci- 
of 3200 mile**, this great length of iviMgatu n bring earned 
on by means of the liver Twerza, Like the riN'. r 

Msta, I.akc Ilmen, with a few iinlcs (>{ subsidiary cae.i]. 
and the Volchov. 'lie" second line of water cominuna-a- 
tion is formed by tlie Tikhwina Canal, whicli is furthei t i 
the N.N.K., near 50' 2.V N. lat. and I ^ 20' K. Ion. J h,s 
line of inland navigation begins in the Volga at the ino;i!li 
of the liver Maloga. and is the means of uniting the foim< i 
With I.ake l.adoga, ’I'hc canal it*-elf h only 5 indes h n/. 
uiid 36 feet wide at its upp**r level; but the nurnbtr (/ 
locks amounts to eighty six. The thud liiicMif water-c in- 
munieilion trawTSt.s the two lakes of (liiega ,anJ liichje 
Ozeio, and exten»ls ti> St, Petersburg. 

As lhe^e tlucc syi^tems of iiilanil i.avigaticn traverse the 
lakes of Li'loga and Onega, and b.arges wire originally 
obliged to pa''S over them, heavy lo^.'^es of property weie 
fie«|nentlv incuired tliioiigh the gale-> lowliicli ll;e lakes ar- 
.subject, io awod this d.ingerous n.aMgation, canals l.ai * 
Uen made .along the s^ utlurn shores of the inland s. 
'Ihe Lake <d Bndoe and its outlet tin river Cluk^na atf 'i i 
thcinians »'f uniting by i no of (ana’s the rivir 

DvMua and live city of Areb.iugel with the river \ v Iga an 1 
the city of .'^t. P. lershurg. 

The intr-'t impvTtinl v.anal in Russia is that of li.e 
Mo^kwa and \\*lgi. Tie* abumiant [uodiice of the brli!e 
country wliieh lit b to tlie houtli :ind ea^t of Mo-'Cr w w is. 
befoie the rxecution of this canal, oi-nveyd to the Rniu* 
by a very circnil(»us route. An aititicial outlii.g of Uiu 
miles saves !K)0 miles of river navigation. It extends 
from the Volga near Twer to tlie Mo'kw.a near Mo'^oow. 
making n-e of two portions of livcr navigation in its way. 
There aie a few other canals on tin* out'-kuts of the empire. 

/Voi/mcc. Auit.uih^ and Mmcrnlx. — Kus*'ia 
produces mill li more gram than is leqnired for its home 
consumption, and considerable i^u.iniitits aie expoite.!, 
cspvxially wheal and rye, llie gnxatest p'-ition td the 
hatter is produced holwcen the cataracts of the Dnieper o*i 
the south .and the river Vcilga on the north. It is the 
common food of the pcasanliy tlirougluut the em.piu. 
'Phe cullivatnin of barley extends to 67" N. ht. Ou- <: ■ 
not suctvcvl north of 62" N. hat. Whcil is the pr^neq.d 
object of agriculture in the fertile liacts .aK^ng tin- riwrs -n 
tho southern districts, but especi.illy in tho I kr.i.re oi 
border proainces. Millet is extensively grown on the 
upper course of the Oka, Don, and Desna, .and in a few- 
other places south of 55® N. lat. At the southern extre- 
mity of Rii.xsi.%, and up to 48® N. lat.. Indian com is 
cultivated. Flax and hemp an» more extensively grown than 
perhaps in any other country in Kurop*. both^ the climate 
Mid the toil being very favourable to their cultivation. The 
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oil cxtiactcil from tho settla uf the latter is much used hy 
the peaM\ntiy :vs food durin^X the fasts, winch altogether 
extend o\er nearly half tho year. Tobacco is larjjely eul- 
ti\.ited ill the Ukraine, whence it is expoilcd to theiici;;h- 
Ih uriii:; countries. Until recent }oais apiculture was in 
a \cry backward state, and through defccti\f communica- 
tions it cost inoro to tiansptnt wheat fiom a short distance 
inland to Odc^sa tliaii to briin^ it fioin that poit to I'.iii;- 
land. Reaping; is now done by machinei}, and ihresliim; 
by threshers of the latest and luo-'t perfect model, while 
railways afford easy iman^ of tiaii'^it. 

The climate of Rns'^ia is not p-iieially favourable to the 
cultivation of fmit ticc«. \\itli llie exception of wild 
cherries and ^omo bad apples, no fiuits p-ow north of r»b' 
N. lat. In the most soutlieiu dl^tricts tiierc me peaches, 
apricots, t|uiiices, muibinies, and walnuts; and in the 
iiumcnus and cxtt‘n‘'i\c oichards of the Crimea there aic 
aUo aliiKud'' and jiomepanato*:. Giapes aie powu in a 
few sp'-'t". U'*tatoes, cabbap:s. tuiiiip", and caiiot«; are 
cxfeii^j\ciy cnlli\ated, and in some places cucnmbeis, 
pumpkins, ra(li^hcs. and btct-iooi. MlIoii'^, a-^paraLm-*, 
her'*, ana in|ueiicc aio also r.iScd. 

The fLire^ls eoustitute one tlie principal sonrec'' of 
wealth to and their pioduce, of Irnhcr, 

llre-WxX'd, tar, pitch, pearl-ash, ,"nd tnijKntun. i*' ex- 
p*rtod to a lii^^c cxttnt. About lliici -bau lb" of the | 
Country* hrtw. eii Go N. lat. ar i the I’ouisf of tlie \ i 

far cast is its i^rcai bei d n ai (.a^ni, aio c acred with j 
wc/c'd". Iht' riiiKi]-.'.! tifi > in tiii^ j-iit (i ti e cinpiit* aic i 
tho pii.o, tlr, lanli, • i\-.al oj, ami bii\li. with a few liim-s; • 
a?b tro ^arotar*. ri-r’i tin-' di-'tiict is d. ilud the irn alc‘^t | 
part of ll..' ]):<.d..ci' of ti.o f »re''t‘' v.li ch is to loiei;;n I 
iiiark\t’. 'Iwc ccJ.tnl provip.'"- have in rnn^t cik- no 
moft* t'' .bcr t!i in is :• ju.red f.ji tiitu <pwn u-'O. West of 
tie Did* per "f-vcral ext* n>ivf ftusls or» ur on the bmks 
of tbc Nini.enaid in tl e swamps (d Pjn''k ai d Itatnor. 
The si.utb.frn provinces of liu'-'ii aie almost witboui tiecs, 
but timber is the ebaf art.cle of Internal coinmeree. and is 
floated down the livcis from the well-woodcd district'*. 
The empire hen.;: almost eiitirtly «!< pendent on its forests 
for manuhn tunriL' as well as doniffttic fuel, a \firy judicu-us 
system of foif'-lmi: Is nece>saiv to u'uard .ipniist anv pos- 
sibility of exhaust. on, and lop'sts havo bcni ilivid<-d 
dislriLts allowipL" of a coiisnn.ption for sixty yens, at the 
end of wliiili the tariljcr will l,ave' atlaii'cd niatniity on 
the portion iirsl felicd. 

The domett. c animds c‘(.mmon it, lin;!land are .also 
found in lius-.i. with ti.- cxccpthjn of labhits. Hoivt>. 
.arc iiurnert-us. ami oi v'ir*'.'i'i hiec'd^. In tlie Rontliem 
provinfc-', wiaaKf; the c ivalry hoi>. •, .no hiou;:hr, the hitMj 
is very f-aprr o;. ^lost of tie liOi5*'s li.ivo luiheito Itc-cn 
tbtaint'i t <-u th*' laif-wiid stud-, of tin' Co.ssacks, K.il- 
ii.Ui'k.s, an 1 Kii.'i.j/. '1 he kl n.s or sji iks of tiicse tribes 
ifteii p' s, II. any aj h'.OlM). 1} oio js no cfaintry in 
Ku’fpc wh. ..j many raitle ar*- i.ar*d as in Kussia. and 
noi.-^wiiir* they vit t.»k( u so little f ai e of. In the* cj nti.il 
and sonllnn |r.;v.j^f s n* ariy cvm v p^.l^ant has a few 
he.'id. aid • v».i u I/‘;';:ar eftfn ha-, a cow or a pmt. 'ilie 
ordinary lMi--nan (t\ it .small, icMri. am] hfuiy ; hut tlios*- of 
the Lkra:ne, d.a, ai.d .s<;iiie (Uljii p:o\ iiuen, are larp* 
•and of a very’ line breed, l.piddinc divasrs are very 
pp'valMit in thf s^mlbeni ili.slnct'. 'Die or 

fUjqm murrain^ which was bronoht into lln^rlaml and 
committed sufli havc^. in has Ijfcn knowm for 

many years in Ru.su, and has destroyed huiiflieds of 
thou.sands of ariimalfl. Sheep are vciy iiuincrouH, and 
wool and tallow are lar^jely ex[K;rttd. '1 he breed of sheep 
luA been much improved by the introduetiun of fine-woolcd 
animal.*! from Germany, 'fhere are more in I{uN.sia 

llun in r.nr other country in EurojHi; tbeir skins are marie 
into m u jcco leather. Hogs are everywhere abundant, and 
in the ir ore nortlicm provinces especially, furnish a prin- 


cipal pait of the food of tlio people, while their bristles 
form an important article of export. 'Die nomadic tiibes 
whicli wander about in the steppi“< keep a great number 
of camel.s; some rich proprietois liavc lierds conshsting of 
more Ihnn 1000 head. Towls, gee.se, and dneks are abun- 
dant ; tlie two latter especially in those parts where tlicro 
are mmierous lakes and ponds. Reindeer aie only kept 
north of 00'' N. lat. The Kniope.in hi.sori still e.xi.sts in 
tho forest of llialovizn, the only place in which it rem.ains. 
In the extensive northern forests there are elks, deer, 
hares, and wild hogs. The wild animals, which aie killcil 
for their skins, arc very nuincrous, and include bears, 
glutton.s, badgery, wolves, foxes, m.arte'iis, polecats, we.i.scls, 
ermines, otters, s(|nirrels, and marmots. In tin* stcj>pc.s 
there arc wolves, foxes, and wild bogs, wild asses, and 
saiga-antelopes. Nearly all kinds of birds wbicb aie mot 
with in England occur m Russia, and also llio cajuTcail/io 
and pelican. Ihc reaiing and management of bees foims 
tlie principal occnpatiiui i>f sev’cral tiibt*'*. The wild bcoa 
.are veiy iimnerons. They nso tbc old and hollow tUM**. in 
I tlie forests for hives. Some individuals in the pioviiicis 
I of Kasaii and Oniva have as many as lUO hives jn (heir 
g.videns and lOOO in the forchls. Honey is exteu'-ivdy 
iiM'd in many parts in*«tc.ui of sugar, and the cx^xiit of 
wax i.s very coiisidcrahlc. On the \'olga, the Mon, tho 
>ea of Az(*v, arnl the (.'a'^pi in. tiie li.^bcrics nie* liigbly 
valuable. .Stuigeonscd emumoiis hire arc taken, as well 
as tlic beluga, a cetacean fiom 12 feet to IS feel in length, 
till* la^ge^t known of all cditdc lisli. I.singlavs is pie]»ait‘d 
from tho sounds or swimming blailders, and caviaie* fioni 
the rues. The latter is laigcly i-xportcd, U-sides wliii li it 
is in great demand in Russia itself, being much u'^ed as 
food during tho f.asts. 

, Ru.sria contains minerals in great abundance. Gobi is 
! found chiefly in the Ural Mountains, partly on the JInr»- 
' pe.in, but mostly on the Siberian .side. Platiniim w.is dis- 
covered in the Ural in 1S23, and has been worked cvir 
rince. Silver is met with only in the Asiatic govenimenis. 

. Uopper and iron arc extensively worked in the Ural Monn- 
l.iiiis, Finland, and other places. Meitiiiy, arsenic, lurkcl, 
cob.ilt. antimony, and bismutli are met vvilli, but aic in^t 
much worked. Excellent china clay or kaolin is obtained 
I at Gliichov', in tho government of Tcliernigov. Salt is 
fmiiid ill various lakes, and a salt formation extends along 
the we.stirn declivity of the Ural Mountains to the source 
of the Kama, and thence vv(.stwaid on ls>th sides of the 
Uw.allj. In all these districts salt is made from the salt 
springs, which arc rinmerons. Uual exists in several pl.iees 
in lajge quantities, but hitherto has not In-en much worked. 
A gieat impulse, however, has been given to the develop- 
' imnt of coal re‘*ources by tho pro.sp<*nty of the hods dl^- 
, cov f red in 1 87u in the government of Ekatei ino.slnv. 'Dicy 
Mr of very l.irgo extent, and within easy leacli of the Se.i 
of A/*iT. 

MnnufactuTtiy CtJfnmerre^ ifc. — The mannfaetnren of 
, Russia linvc been chiefly indebted for their cncouiagernent 
! and progress to the efforts of the government. Of Into 
}e:4rs their ndvonce has been very rapid, and a gnjwing 
I tend* ncy is disccniiblo among the people to apply thein- 
! helve.s to industrial pursuits, for while tho agricultural 
! intcre.st remains almost stationary, the manafacturing 
indn.stries from 18C5 to 18«5 angmented five limes In 
value, being about 300,000,()(»0 roubles yearly, or about 
one-sixth of tlie value of agricultural pro^lucts, reckoned 
at about 1,800,000,000 runbles. St. Petersburg is tho 
chief seat of manufacture's. Common and morocco leather, 
, the latter the best in Europe, are mamifacturod in about 
i 6600 different works over tho kingdom ; cotton, linen, and 
I silk goods at Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kaluga, Kiev, and 
I in Poland; sailcloth, cordage, &e., at Archangel, Orel, 

I and Novgorod; Cashmere shawls in Penza, Ekaterinoslav ; 
i carpets in Kursk, Smolensk, &c. The ecUniAted produc- 
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tion of sufijAr in 1885-80 was 1,000,000,000 lbs., and 
tbero nro an immense nnmbcr of distilleries. Besides 
these, fire-arms, cutlery, glass, jewelry, paper, chemicals, 
and a gicat variety of other articles are made in various 
parts. Mineral oil is largely extracted from the shale 
found in great abundance near the Caspian Sea. The 
Rnsiilan iron manufacture is now important, and many of 
the extensive deposits of ore are singularly rich, and yield 
in the blast furnace from 55 to 68 per cent, of excelleut 
iron. Skilled lat)our from abroad, especially from Eng- 
land, has been largely availed of, and iron shipbuilding is 
now actively carried on, especially on the shores of the 
Black Sea; while locomotive and other engines, and the 
iron material generally of railways, is far more often pro- 
duced at homo than formerly. An important branch of 
industiy in the north is the preparation of forest products 
for exportation and winter use; and in the mining region 
of tile Ural the utmost activity prevails, and improvement 
has been rapid. 

It is the severity of the climate which has made the 
manufacturing industry a national want in many ports of 
Russia, and developed manufactures in the villages long 
befou; tliey were established in the towns. There are 
villages, fur instance, in which all the peasants have been 
for generations cither weavers, tanners, shoemakers, lock- 
Kiiiitiis, or cutlers, &c. The advantage of such village 
industry, and this natural union of agriculture and manu- 
facture, is tJiat the former is not deprived of its hands, 
and the peasant is not removed from his family. But the 
intr<*doction of permanent stores, and travelling agents in 
]»]aco of annual bazaars, the inerca^^e in the use of machinery 
and production on a large scale, together with easy com- 
munication by rail, are rapidly interfering with these homo 
manufactures and drawing the peasantry to industrial 
centres. From 1870 to 1885 the town population of the 
empire increased in the whole from 9,000,000 to 1 2,000,000. 
In 1870 the number of towms having more than 10.000 
inhabitants was 185; in 188G it was 310. In 1870 
Russia numbered only six largo towns consisting of more 
than 100,000 inliabitauts ; this number is now doubled, 
^fr. Mackenzie Wallace, however, states that a system 
exists whereby the peasantry, attracted to the larger towns 
and luanufactories, remain there, though still regarded as 
members of their rural commune, possessing a sliarc of the 
communal land, and liable fur u share of the commun.'il 
burdens. 

The Russian customs tariff is decidedly protective, owing 
both to the policy of promoting homo manufactures aud to 
the pressing needs of tho exchequer; but it is a bad omen 
that the volume of foreign trade, wliioh in Russia depends 
directly upon tho state of agriculture, is decreasing from 
year to }iar. Tho value of exports and imports in 1883 
amounted 10X114,000,000; in 1884, to X104,000,000 ; 
in 1885, to only X89,000,000. The exports are almost 
exclusively raw and agridHtuial produce, three-fourths of 
which are scut from the Baltic and southern seaports, 
chiefly to England and Fi'ance. On the Asiatic frontier, 
however, Russian* exports consist of nuinufacturcd ware.a, 
and here commerce is constantly and steadily increasing. 
Russia has lost its sopremaoy as a corn-furnishing country, 
America having driven it from tho best trade and the first 
place. In 1867 Russia furnished 83 per cent, of the corn 
required by England; in 1876, 14 per cent; in 1880, 
only 8 per cent. With Franco the Russian supply has 
diminished from 27 per cent to 22 per cent ; with Ger- 
many, from 65 per cent to 40 per cent, Tho principal 
articles of export are tallow ; grain, particularly wheat ; 
hemp and flax; timber, pot ashes, bristles, linseed, and 
hempseed, linseed and hempseed oils, wool, leather; fox, 
hare, and squirrel skins ; canvas and coarse linen, cordage, 
caviare, wax, isinglass, furs, and tar. The principal im- 
ports arc sugar, cotton, cotton stuffs, and yam ; machinery 


and mill work, hardware and iron, coffee, indigo, and other 
dye-stuffs, woollens, oils, spices, wine, tea, lead, tin, coal 
and salt in largo quantities, and liuens and silks. 

The commercial intercourse between Russia and tho 
United Kingdom in recent years was a.s follo^^s: — 



Imports from Russia 

l^xjx.rts Ironi tlio 

Years. 

into tho 

Lniti-d Kingdom 


United Kingdom. 

to Ru-'hj.i. 


Northern Fort^. 

Nortln rn 

1883 

£13,799,0.33 

£0,459.993 

1884 

11.199,297 

0,435,219 

1885 

10,931,92c 

5,290,751 


Southern Ports. 

Southern Pf-rt';. 

1883 

£7,177,149 

£1,1C9.890 

1884 

5,110.114 i 

1,15,3.307 

1885 

C. 777. 500 

91 1.9:i9 


The chief trading ports an* St. I’ct^rsburg and RiL'n, on 
the Baltic; Archangil, on the ^\hIte Sta; ()df*‘‘*'i. (»n the 
Black Sea; "i'aganrog, on the S»*a of A/of ; and Astrakhan 
and Baku, on the Mo!-c(»\v is the prinripiil mirt- 

jit't of the interior trado of iht* empire, which i** c\»n more 
extensive and important than the foreign coniineice. hut of 
which no statisticH aie ktpt. The trade wiili Uhiiia i-4 
mostly carried on through Kiaclita. and the iiit* linr com- 
merce is still kept up to some extent hy moans of ro mil 
fairs, the most iinportant being those h<ld at Nijni- 
No\gorod, I lint. Kh.arkoiT, and I’oltav.a. In eoiiM^qiinjce 
of the increase <.f railway facilities those fairs are rid, 
however, so largely attended ns forinerlu 

Inttvnal Crnnvvimrndon^.CSc, — T>if'»re the introduction 
of railways, the elaborate m stein of ^^ate^-conllmlIliealion 
atVoidod iiiexpetisixe means of carriage from tl:e south to 
the n<»rth <4 lviiro|M»; while, with the cxciption of (me or 
two bnaks niTO‘‘S the Ural range, the water cimmunica- 
tion from east to w.^^ facile across the enipin^; that 
is to say, from the Ne\'i to the .Amur, .and from tiie Bhtck 
ScA to that (4 Japan. This im*tli'*d (4 transit is si ill \ery 
popular. The old tedious mode of prognssion is super- 
seded by steam tugs, ami th* re is a larger and l»etter cla.^s 
(4 baiges. many <4 which are c4 ml lesg than 
burden. Fieight is mtv cheap; the w(-od for hiiildiiig 
costs nothing, the hire of tlic lahouieis is small, and the 
inland carrring trade mtv protitahle. Much of the water- 
communication is, (4 course, Mi‘*j»eiidcd in the wmt.i. but 
immense qu.antitics (4 goods .are then transported o\c: the 
ire in sledges. 

Tn 183<; the first railway — a short line from 'sf. Ritir?- 
bnrgh to Tsarskoe Solo— was (ommcncod. It was followed 
in 1837 by the iVdersburg-.Mo^cmv line, the most Inxuri- 
ous line in Russia; and this again hy the Warsaw-Vionna 
in 1859. In its making of r.iilnays the government insist 
upon .strategic purposes being kept in \icw. to th(* detri- 
ment, frequently, <4 public and commercial convciiienec. 
Many lines ha\e thus been turned from the only routes 
which would have enabled them to be self-supporting. In 
I consequence railw.ay construction has had to be undertaki n 
directly by tho st.*ite or under a state gnarautee. aud it w 
under tho latter system that movt <>( the Fvus^i-m railw.axs 
have betMi laid down. The actual sum which the g<*\« :n- 
inent has to p.aj \c.arly varies according to the earning-' of 
tho lines, but often amounts to £5,000,000 per annum. 
The expenso of niilway tra\eUing is not much imio th.in 
half of what it is in England, hut many of the .•'tatn us aro 
some miles fron\ the towns whoso names tlicy Ivii. Tlio 
long stoppages are \cry tedious. The telegraph has l.K*en 
cxtcndixi all over the country, so that tweiv place (4 im- 
portaucc is ^ placed in communication witli the rest of 
Europe. 

There is a great want of good ordinary roads in RussLa. 
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Owing to the climate the greatest possible difficulty exists 
in keeping them in proper repair, chiefly on account of the 
melting of the snows and ovei-flowiiig of the rivers in the 
spring. During the winter the snow freezes and makes a 
capital and easy road for sledges; but on the return of 
spring the melted snow sinks into and softens the earth, 
which is also inundatod by the uvers. The roads are thus 
rendered almost impassable until the soil has diied ; and as 
heavy rains fall in the autumn and again soak the earth 
the period during wliich the roads can bo made available is 
verj’ limited. The macadamized roads between the largest 
towns are, it is true, kept in as good repair as the climate 
will permit, but our rcmaiks are quite correct as applicable 
to all the ordinary roul-? of the country, ami even to the 
main highways leadini: to the smaller towns. 

The postal ser\ice in Kussia is. as might be expected, 
\ery incomplete, and the number of letters canied is pro- 
portionately Mnall. In an ordin.ary year the business 
amounts to about 100.000,000 letters, 3,000,000 post 
canN. ard 100,000.000 newspapers and p.arcels. 

-Irt'? f/'ic/ Popuhition. — Tlie Russian Kmpire comprises 
(nc-sixtli of the territorial part of the glolie, and about 
cr;f‘-twi-nty-sixth part of its rntire surface ; but the super- 
ficial extent i^ obtained chieHy from estimates ratluT than 
fri'Ui \try accurate top^^graphical surveys. Neither has 
any exact census boon taken, the (•fliclil statements id 
p' pulation King derived fr iin enuineiatimis made by the 
go\erMni'iit in order to apply the new milit.ary laws of 
187 1 -72. According to them iIjo total area of the Huvsian 
Knij’ae in 1882 was 8,lj0.l*.Sl Njuaie miles, and the 
jM-jpul itrrn 102 , 070 . 000 . nr a tiitie o\(r twche per sijuare 
mile. In Kun pcan Russia, howL>er. tlie density is forty to 
the •'T ;ar‘ mile; while in A''iatlc Kussla the jiopulation 
amounts to an a>eragc of only akut two indhiduaU per 
squ'iri. mile. 

The annexed table gives the area and population, accord- 
ing tu tlu' 1 returns, of the viinous political and geo- 


grapbic.al of tho empire. — 


Pri-vincc'!. 

Area: Kng i 
, inilfM. 1 

Pnpulation. 

Eir.nl-KAN Rl 



1, . . 

331, .Vj.', 

315,307 

A,‘str.VKlMn. 

91,327 

790,338 

Bi'Sfarabju, 

17,dl9 1 

1,419,70-2 

(’’uurUiid, . 

lo.a.'l.'i I 

G42,570 

Di.i'. R* of t 

le, r»l 1 

1,174, 133 

EkJi* i.ijO'lav, 

2'.,1 tx 1 

i,o;i7,ooi 

l.'ti « ..1 1, . . 


379,87.0 

Gn -L.f-. . . 

. ii.i'ji 1 

1,22G,946 

. . 

. 1 

1,1 l<i,337 

Kaz III. . . . 

2\fM 1 

I,9o5,.o90 




‘2,507,231 


, 3. ’.702 

1,278,8.>G 

K ..I 

1 

042,570 

Kur*'k, , , 

17, '.•37 

2.314,300 

K1 u^ov. . . 

‘21,041 

2,lGO,2G3 

Kiar-f-r., . . 

27,o23 

1.80.5,104 

I:\.a.'i, . . 

1H.15X 

1,173,951 

. . . 

3, >,293 

1.509,3 1-2 

Mo-ialo, . . 

18.031 

1,110,470 

. . 

I2,8.'i9 

2,137,179 

Nijui-XovgoroJ, 

19,797 

1,127,893 

Novgorod. . . 

47,‘23G 

1,127,881 

Olonetz, . . 

57.439 

327,323 

Orel, , . . 

18,01-2 

1,892,932 

On'iiburg, . • 

. 7.3,8 IG 

1,190,133 

P« nza, • . . 

14,997 

1,382,732 

2,539,874 

iVnn, . . . 

. . . 1 128,211 

R- Julia, • . 

. . . 1 lG.22i 

2,270,518 

l‘( ilava, . . 

• . . ; 19,‘2G5 

2,473,958 


Provinces. 

Area: Knfp. 
Ml- miles. 

Population. 

Pskov, 

17,009 

894,712 

Rvazan, 

10,255 

1,713,581 

St. Peter.sburg, . . . 

20,700 

1,622,758 

Samar.a, 

58,321 

2,224,093 

Saratov, 

3‘2,62 1 

2,118,077 

Simbirsk, 

19,110 

1,471,164 

Smolensk, 

21,638 

1,191,172 

Tambov, 

25,710 

2,490,313 

Taurida, 

24,530 

901,320 

Tula, 

11,954 

1,340,8GC 

Tver, 

25,2‘25 

1,017,085 

Tchernigov, .... 

20,233 

1,970,091 

Ufa, 1 

47,112 

1,771,988 

Vilna, 

16,421 

1,204,740 

Vitebsk 

17,440 

1.170,987 

Vhdimir, 

18,864 

1,352,140 

Volhynia, 

27,743 

155,498 

2,002,270 

Vologda, 

1,101,551 

Voronej, 

25,143 

2.133,057 

Vyatka, ..... 

59,117 

2,740,953 

Yanislav, 

13,751 

1,082,782 

Total, Russian Provinces, 

1,887,614 

77,879,521 

Poland, 

49,157 

7,083,175 

Finland, 

144,255 

2,112,093 

Caucasus, 

182,605 

0,531,853 

Tot.il, European Russia, 

2,263,531 

93,639,912 

Russia in Asia— 



Siberia, 

4,824,570 

4,093,535 

Central Asia, .... 

1,371,830 

5,237,351 

Grand Total, Ru<^sian 



Empire, .... 

8,159,931 

102,970,831 


Tho development of the empire has taken place partly 
liy peaceful aunexation of surrounding tcrritt>rie.s, and 
partly, but to a smaller degree, by conquest, 'I he Hussian 
jHjlicy h.as nlw.ays been aggressive, and the dominion of the 
Czar has been gradually extended on the east tow.vcN 
Rriti.Hli India, and in the south towanls Constantinople. 
The following table giies a \icw of the extent of the 
IIub.''Lan dominions at difTerent epochs: — 

Afj tijtra 
lullei 

In 1&35, At the Acceulon of John the Terrible, 


hii dominions comprised, Ria4<V) 

n At his death, 

n U)13, At the Accassion of MicbAel Komanov, . ,3,25*h0ii^) 

n 1015, At his death r>,U7U/MN) 

D 1725, at the death of Peter the (iro At, . . . A, 160 ,(Kn> 

n 1741, at the Accession of Ellsalieth, . 7,ir/>,000 

n 1790, At the death of Catharine II.,. . 7,37o/M)0 

n 1H55, at the accesalon of Alexander II.. 7,75o,rxs) 

n tWl, at the accesalon of Alexander ill., 8,350,<if» 


Only ODC-8cvcntli of European Rns.si.i is well peoplwl, 
containing fonr-nlnths of the entire {K^pnlation of the 
European provinces of Rassia proper. The central, or 
“great” and “little” Russian provinccH, which constituto 
the heart of Russia, arc the most densely populated. Theae 
are the richest agricultnral provinces, and they fonn the 
centre of the inanufacturing industries of the empire. 

The inliabitants belong either to the Caticaidan or to the 
Mongol race. The Caucasian, however, is by far the moat 
numerous. In fact, the nations of Mongol origin do not 
comprehend one-hundredth part of the whole popnlatioii. 

The CaucMian race in Russia consists of SlsTonians. 
Tshndcs or Finns, Tartars or Turks, Germans, Jews, and 
Greeks. Nine-tenths of tho population belong to the 
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Slavonians. They aie divided into Russians^ Polos, Lithu- 
onians, Lotts, Wallacliians, and Son’ians. The Russians 
constitute tnoro than two-thirds of tho entire population, 
and thoir number is estimated at above 50,000,000. Though 
generally diffused they are specially prominent in tho 
c(‘nt^il provinces, und speak a language subject to few 
dialectical variations considering tho wide area over which it 
is spiead, hut one of extremely difficult attainment to the 
foreigner. Modern Russian writers use tho German or 
French languages, which aro commonly understood by 
th<* reading classes of society, and thereby secure for 
themselves a hearing at home and abroad. 

Previous to the year 1863 the greater portion of tho 
Russian inhabitants of the empire were serfs, or farm 
labouiers attached to the soil, who might be bongbt, sold, 
or exclianged with it, and who were completely under the 
(lominlon of the “slick.” These serfs, after acquiring 
some legal protection from tyrannical masters, were cmanci- 
putod under certain conditions by an imperial edict, issned 
ill 1861, which came into full operation in 1863. The 
owners of the serfs were compensated for their loss by n 
payment regulated in the following manner: — The previous 
labour of the serf was estimated at a yearly rental of 6 per 
cent., 80 that for every six roubles which the labourer 
earned annually, bo bail to pay 100 roubles to his master 
as his capital value to obtain liis freedom. Of this sum 
the serfs Jiad to give immediately 20 per cent., while the 
remaining 80 per cent, were disbursed ns an advance by 
the government to the owneis, to bo repaid, at intcrv.ils 
<‘xteiiding over forty-nine years, by the fri'od peasants, 
riie whole of these anaiigements were completed at the 
(lid of July, 186, >, so that from that date seifdom ceased 
to cxi>t in Russia. Before the issue of the emancipation 
ukase (3rd March, 1861) there wcic 103,1,38 landowners 
in European Russia, who employed 0,707,163 serfs on their 
estates, besides 000,971 household servants, who, like the 
other serfs, were compelled to work for their masters, and 
formed part of their property. Tho total namlKT of serN, 
including women, was upwards of 22,000,000. Under the 
emancipation decree the land which had been formerly 
occupied by tJic serfs was to become their property after 
tin* payment, by instalments, of a certain amount of coin- 
pv ns.4tiuu. About one-third of tho cultivable land in Russia 
piop4 r is held by the state, one-fiftli by landowners, and 


state in the army, the fleet, or the civil administration, 
under pain of being regarded and punished as traitors. 
Peter III. relaxed tlic Draconian edicts of liis great predeces- 
sor, and abolished the principle of <)lih;r'itury scTvice ; and 
his consort, Catharine II., went still fuithtr. She sought 
to gain the voluntary service of the rloble^ l)\ Ijononi-s and 
rewards, and to make them look upon tlu’ public sdvice as 
a privilege instead of a hardship. In tins she succeeded, 
hut when she tried to turn the Rus>ian dvhTffniutrt) into 
an imitation of the French nohlt^te bIic was not so surc-t ss- 
ful. It was difficult for a class whose fallicrs and graud- 
fatbers had conv.idueci it no disgrace to rec*i\e coip,jal 
punishment, to be very deeply penetrated with the f'-n- 
ception of nfible blood or the sacred character of nofolity, 
and in adopting the outward fonns of culture the nobles 
gained hut little in tiue dignity. With all Uathanre-’s 
liberal plinoses the noble", as a class, never oldained e\(‘n 
the shadow of political influence, and there was no n al 
independence under tlie new aiis of dignity and huutrnr. 
Their position in the lime of Paul T. showed cl' ally that 
the nobles WCIC a.s d« pendent as c\er on the will or 
caprice of the nn»narch, for the ca]»rici'jus son of (’aihariie* 
lost no opportunity of sliowing Ins coiitimpt h.r aristo- 
cratic pri ten*-i'»ns, and of Immiliating th"se who w^■re 
supposed to harbour them. From the liinc of Lallnnne 
no important change vvns made in the leL'il status of the 
nobUf9€, and what Lhicfiy distinguished them in the lye of 
the law from other d.isses was their privilege of [^jsscsslng 
inhabited estates, i.f., i states with serfs. 'Ihis pr.vihv’tJ 
having, by the einaiicip.it ion liw*, been swept awiy, there 
is nothing now to distinguish tlicin, except the title and a 
degree of culture latle r beyond that of the burgher and 
mcrcliant. Pride of birth, or the id»'.a that it gives any 
light to politic.al privileges or social considerati-in, is, to the 
Russian noble, alisuid and iidiculous. HeiKC. although 
the Russian nobility. a cla^s, an* larg*T in numbtr th.ati 
the nobihty of .any other country in Europe, it is (dtiu said 
that tlure is in reality no anstoervey in Ru^-'.a. At all 
events tlic as a whole cannot be called an aristoc- 

racy; ami if the term bo u^^'d at all it can inly be appluvl 
to a group of f.iinili(s which clustir around the unit, and 
form the hijbesl rnnh tif the nohUssc. 'lilies .iro very 
coinmen, buause tbe tilled f imil'.es aro nuniirnns. ii d all 
tho childien Iwar tbe lilies if ihepannls ivtii wj.i!- ti.e 


one-tifth by tie* j easantiy. 

I^icisiortx of the People into C/aw^, and (ieneral 
iiihabitaiits of Russia arc generally divided 
into four clasHcs:— (1) the nobles; (2) the clergy; (^3) the 
merchants and burghers; and (1) tho peasants. 

Tho position of the Russian nobility is one which, with 
piTconctived notions of Western aristocracy, it is .i little | 
difficult to undci stand. To find a nobility perfectly inde- 
pendent of the Mjveieign, and possessing any considerable 
amount of political powe|, wo must go back to the old 
times when Russia was merely a rollcctiou of independent 
piiiicipalities, and when each reigning prince was surrounded 
by a group of armed men, composed partly of Boyars or l.irge 
landed proprietors, and partly of knighta or soldiers of 
fortune. In tlie early part of tho sixteenth century, fr(»m , 
being tho voluntary ndherenta of a prince they became the 1 
subjects of a czar. Ivan tho Terrible no longer a^ked their j 
advice, but treated them as menials, and they were sum- 
marily flogged or executed according to (ho czai s good 
pleasure. When completely willing, however, to use their 
influence for the reigning house, they still met with much 
consideration from the earliest Muscovite czars. IVtcr the 
Great sought everywhere for intelligent and energetic, as 
well as obedient, instruments to carry out bis designs. To 
noble birth and long pedigrees he showed tho most demo- 
cratic, or rather autocratic, indiflereuco ; and finding a class 
who looked for special treatment on account of rank and 
lineage, he at once decided that all nobles should serve the 


parents arc .vtill alive; but they .iic b_v no mc.ar..< aiw^lv^ 
associ.'itcd with ('ffici.il ru.k. wiallh. po^.tion. cr 

distinction of anv kind. Tbc Mlc of piinc*' is Kirm* by 
tlie dc.sccnd:inl.s of Runk aiui all the T.irt.ir kuigbls .sid 
boyars »>tTK-ialIy rccopiizcd bv tbe c7-;ir«. (.'oiints and 
barons were fir"! lutioduocd by Peter the Gicat. Among 
tbc nobility llicit* are vvbo arv' toleiablv vvc.ilthy, but 
the imajorily arc pr-ir. TIrto arc hundrcd> cf piiuocs and 
piinccssc.s who net only h.avo no right to appc.ir at the 
1 Russian court, but who would be in.adniis.''ibic iu refined 
society at all. Other things, such as cultuie and ability, 
being equal, nobility certainly gives its memljcrs f.icilitic> 
I for adv.uu'cmcnt in the public service auii hence the 
majority <d higher posts iu tho public service are filkd by 
nobles; but tho sou of a small pn'prwtor trof .a pai.^li 
priest may .also rise to the veiy highest offic' if st.iie, 
while the descendants of the half-mylliawl Kurik in ly 
descend to the rank of pc.a,s.anl8. At (he dialh of ]uaie,.ls 
landed pnqierty is divided among the cliildieu. 

Wc have dvvilt the more hugely uikui tbe 
t ion of the Ru.ssian nobility. U'causc it bas an impt it i'.l. 
bearing upon the present .ami future con^^titulit i of the 
empire. The nohk$$f class numbers alRgetlui nc.uly 
1,000,000, and so penneatos .socie ty that to a verv gieat 
extent its mtire.<*ls arc idenlic.al with those of all other 
claases of Russians, There is but little aristocratic senti- 
ment either in the people or the nobles ; ami so far as tho 
latter have any A.«pirations they aim at securing the political 
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liberty cf the people ns a whole, rather than at acquiring 
rights and pri\ilcgcs for their own class. The czar may 
be saivi to hold tho singular position of being the only truly 
dc'ipvitic monarch in Europe. A great feature, however, 
in Russian life is the number of secret societies — the most 
formidable of which is that of tho Nihilists, which aims not 
only at the overthrow of despotism, but at the total sub- 
M*r>ion of society. 

The cknjy arc more fully referred to under Church and 
Fdncatioii, 

Merchants and lurghtrs form a class which It h:ts been 
the aim of Muscovite rnleis to cieateaiul increase fioin the 
earliest of the czars dow'inYird>. Ihe real object, howc\er,* 
was in the first in>tance i iily t(' hum a lieli taxable com- 
munitv; and the inordinately heavy taxes, laid on with 
true Oriental ‘']iort->ichtLdncs^, defeated the pmpo’^e hy 
drhing the merchaiii*-' from the towns, and indeed from the 
empire. Piter the (ireat went more eantiou^ih to wt-ik. 
Foreicu aiti^ans w\ro impoited into his doininiim'*, and ; 
fonign nureliaiitb were inyited ti‘ trade yyilli liisi Mihj»‘Ct'>; 
young Rus'.ians wore ^ellt abioaJ to leain the useful alt^; j 
ti^*ort'> yyeie made to dis^imoMte jiractieal know). dj«’ by 
the tran^htiim if foKi_:n bfi-k*. ami the foumlaluii of 
scIkhiK : ail k’nvU (-f tiide wue eiieoui i^ed, aiui v.rt.ns 
ihJiLstrlal I i.ti were crL’ mi. ed. At the '=ame time 

the adiniiu'‘tiati<»:i of the ^-•wn^wa^ th.oMuu'IiK reor.:ani/-ed | 
after tie* in^dal u' the aiuif’t lie.- ti wn^ of thnnany. 
Catharine lollovyed in the - one ti o k, with the addition of 
evincing a ■iort of inarea foi t) -* toinntioii «'f towns. No 
less tl in wvie fo'-med out i-f yilliges in tfie shf»rt space 
cf twenty-tlioe yi'ir-. an 1 eidi d tke'C ieiM\ed imperial 
chart. i'. nar'iLijid ^'I't-rut o’^-s, w itk l)urgoala^ters, town 
coniie.'^ e-ji.ii5 of yi'tn e. giiii.ls f...* the menhants, trade 
r*rp'’ge».- f-T th< aitisans. and an eiidh'>s li>t of iu- 
stract: ao irginl ng the de-dopUAiit of trade and industry, 
ti I bu’ld'ng* f le.>p.tai'<. sanitiry piceautioiis, the founding 
oi sduffls. the lii'pc! 'iiigi't jU'tie- , the* oigini/atioii of tla* 
polito. A'f. A*' nngl t yytll be tu|i].«i’'"d, ino**! of tlio-«* 
up.iri wli -Ml tiic*-.- niultif uions nuiimipil p»iyil.‘g«'» wti-‘ 
curifrni vi wt rr .-n'y h( yvildtrid hy thcMi. '1 h*' whole 
W.LS arhiii iiily iri.p. d up.jii the }<o-ipIe. and had no moti\e 
p.j.yti e.'-ipt tie imprnil yvdl — pi.sf nting thus a (hai- 
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Lur^! Li ... .Ill iit’i-in. lie latt»r f-em the ronru'cting 
k'.k h- :\y..M ih.' t^-yyn j-- pulati /ii aii-l th* pei-witry. 
M ii.y oi le men hint (1 aie y^‘iy rieh. c\er»M]mely 
igno; r.r. t- i of .ii-j.hr.. an I \,ry indith noit 

(i-ari(t'r for Ir n* -!y. 1 in re '*re iiuii.-ious symptom^, 
hewevt r. of a < aiig' h r tl.*- U tl* r. 

The f'-irii by fir t);e lirg'st jmiti.jri of the 

inhabitant- o: and t}.» fc-eiilinr organi/atiou nml* r 

will* h the;, l.ye f. Ml ■' f ri* fd tb-* most singular p.u.'ohixes 
in the world, liu — :a of all countrjr*, tie •‘troiigb»Md of 
Cifsarian despot.-m, .md of a f<nlr.ili/ad bnieaneraiv 
which strives to ir-gubitc- ii.ojutdy all (lepartrm-nls of tin- 
national life; and \ ct the Mirs, r ; ill ige comTnunf*^, r*>ntain- 
ingaUjUt fnc-sixlhs of tb*- p'jpn! itiojj, ar*.* tbc mod perhet 
existing sficcimens of rcprcsef.t.itjye rf.n‘-titijtiori;il govern 
incut of the extreme democratm t_y pe ! 1 he be, ad of tljv com- 
mune is the elder, but he inerely jepre^ents the executiye 
pf*w< r. AJI real authority resides in the a.s^^■InhI), of whicli 
all b- .It of households in the \illngr. are iriniibeiK. 'Iho 
lueerr-'-s take place* on Sundays or hoIiday,s, and any open 


space where there is sufficient room serves ns a forum. 
Speech-making is rarely attempted, and the usnal proceed- 
ings arc of tho most free and easy character. If tho 
as.sembly is divided and cannot agreo by accUinnlion, a 
decision is taken by a majority of votes. 

In a Russian village it is impossible for one poasaut to 
have little or no interest in his neighbour’s buMiiess, for tho 
system is very much tho piimitivc one of having all things 
in common. Tho land belongs not to individuals, but to 
tlio commune, and is periodically divided by the assembly 
between tho members of tho village. In liko manner the 
government levies a certain amount of taxes upon the 
commnne, and there is a common responsibility among iK 
members for all the taxes and communal obligations, Iho 
a.ssembly discusses all matters afloetiiig the communal wel- 
f.ire, and as these matters aro never legally defined its roin- 
petenco is very wide. It fixes tlio time for making the h;iy, 
«>r reaping tlie crops, or ploughing tho land, deals with 
those who do not pay their taxes, inquires into piDposed 
building on the communal land, and into th«* doiiie^tio 
affairs of tho \illagers if it thinks necessary, and elects tho 
older, ns well as the communal tax-collector, watchman, an<l 
heni-boy. Xo peasant can permanently lca\e theyiliag' 
without the eouM'nt of the eoinmune, nor he absent at wmk 
ilscwheie, even t'-mporaiily, wiihont peimi.-sion, and he may 
he recalled by a communal decree, and this p^w. r is saul to 
be Used sometimes as a means (.f exttjrtioii. 

An assembly with functions so varied and compreh(MmI\o 
is inevitably sure to give many decisions wliioh, Iiowcmt 
just, appear haid and repugnant to tlio peasants eon- 
cerned, especially as private rights, if it appe.irs iiMnlfnl, 
are inobt ruthlessly sacrificed to oommun.al interests, lint 
tlnmgh peasants may set at defi.uicc the authority of tl.o 
puliee, of the provincial governor, or of the central go\crn- 
imnt, they invariably bow unreacrvedly 1 *j the will of 
the Mir. 

The eommnno is regard«-d hy many inti*Hig'’nt po<»plc a-i 
one of tho great institutions of tin* futiiie, and as alm-jst i 
jKinacea for social and pf.Iitie.d e\iK. liut though it b n 
Mir\i\ad for centuries in Russia, it appears (jiicslionaMe 
whether it will much longer p-inain without serious im-di- 
fi< ati«)ns. With the growing tendency to migrate fiom (ko 
village to the town, the opcraliim of the e>minuii<* is 
ficqu»-nlly Mt to be irksome; while the rmne cdin itsm 
spieails, and the more lb** pcT'^intry b«come acquainted 
with the hahil.s (d society t-N'-w bf-re. the I*-siwill tli**> n lisli 
an in-'titntit'ii which controbs almost e\cry trivial ino\e- 
ineiit of tlicT Inc*. 

The ino^t usual drp«s of th« peas-irils consists of ;i l<»ng 
foai-e drngg*‘t coat, fa«!i-ncd by A belt rf»und the w.iist, but 
ill winter they wear a sheep akin with the wordly smIc 
inw inl->. 'Ihoir trousem are of coarse linen; inste.ail *if 
st'-f kings woollen or ilanncl cloth is wr'ip]K'd round the 
legs, and b*K;ti or shoes of Tirntted linden baik are fic- 
qu- iitly .subatituted for those of I'-ather. The neck, even 
ill winter, is bare, and tho head is covcieil by a jK'akcd round 
h it or cap. 

The Russian peasantry are, as a nile, extremely supor- 
.stitions, and holy water and sacred pictiins, to which all 
; m.aiks of outward devotion are paid, may Ihj found in 
I every cot t.ige ; and c\en the hacclianaliaii procei'dings of 
the rotki store are overlooked by the indispensable saintly 
picture. Although posscH«cd of but little vigour or 

sle.adiuess of purpose, the [m isant has great capacity for 
endurance, and a wondeiful talent for imitation, (live 
him a model to bo pieeisely reproduced, and he will pro- 
due** it, from a j^ndlock to a watch. The speciality iit 
whi* h ho exei-N Is carpenter’s work ; and with an axo 
he will do wonders, often using no other tool in building 
and furniHhing his house complete. Exceedingly quick os 
tliey are in adopting the manners, customs, and dress of 
more civilized people, when brought into contact with 
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them, and wanting in neither courage nor ambition, tliere 
iM no reason why the Russian peasants may not bccx>mo a 
cliisH at least equal to the average. 

Theic is tliroughout the empire such a high rate of 
infant mortality that the ratio of increase of population 
in Russia is lower than that of nearly every Kuropcan 
counfry. In Western Rnrope, according to the estimates 
of the best authorities, eveiy man lives, on an average, 
about forty years. In Russia, on the other hand, even in 
the healthiest regions (that is, the extreme north and 
west), the avcingo varies from twenty-two to twenty-seven 
years. Along th<! basin of the Volga, again — and, indeed, 
ill tlie south-eastern provinces generally, whore life has to 
be sustained under highly unfavourable circumstances — 
the a\eraL^e duration falls as low as twenty years; while 
in the governiniMits of Penn, Viatka, and Orenburg, it is 
only liftren! Hence it follows that while the annual 
moitnlity of the Russian Empire is as 1 in 2ti, the annual 
iiien aM* of the population is only IJ per cent. 

\ aiioiis eauves arc assigned for this deplorable state of 
things by the Russian experts, among which may be men- 
tioned the severity of the climate, the injudicious system 
in vogue among the wealthier classes in bringing up their 
children, the hard work which the peasantry exact from 
their wives, and the fact that their hard and scanty food 
IS even further diminished by the constant fasts of the 
ilieek Cliurcli, recuning twice or oocasionally oven three 
times a we« k, for in the calendar of the Greek Church no 
fewer than 21U days are maiked as fasts. 

tiorermnent. — The government of RiiS'^ia Is an absolute 
licredilniy monarchy. The whole hgislative. executive, 
and jiiduial ]»ower is united in the emperor, whoso will 
alt-m* is law. There are, however, certain rules of govern- 
ment wliieh the sovereigns ha\e acknowledged as hiiiding. 

'1 lie cliii'f of those is the law of succession to the throne, 
whiili, neeoiding to a donee of the Emperor Paul, <•( the 
year 171>7, is to 1*6 that of regular descent, by the liglit of 
piimogeniture, with preference of male <jver female heirs. 

'llie administration of tlio empire is intrusted to four 
great lK>ards or eoiinoiN, possessing separate funetum*'. 
hilt centring in the Private Cabinet of the Empeiir. ; 
'llie tirst of llic^e hoards is the Council of the Emigre, ' 
established in its piescnt fonn by Alexander I., in the ' 
year 18Ub It condsi.s of a prcMdent and an unlimitnl ! 
number of members njipoiiited by the emperor. At 
j)iesent there arc fmty-two, rxelusive of the members who 1 
have a seat cj: ig/.cio, and of tlio princes of the imptM-ial 
who e.in elaiin the right to be present at its 
deliheiations. '1 bo council is divided into time depart- 
Jii'Mit*', namely, of legislation, of civil ndinini''tnti<'n. and 
of finance. Each depaitmeiit lias its own president and ! 
a separate sphere of duties, but there arc collective nutt- 
ings of the thn o Motions. The chief funeliou of the : 
Council of the Empire is that of Ruperintending tlie action 
of tho general administratten, of watching over the due ; 
exceution of the laws of the reAlm, and of proposing I 
alteialioua and modifications of th^ bamo whencM-r 
neressary. 

Tlie second of the great collegc.s, or hoards of govern- 
ment, is the Directing tVeuaff,or “ PrAwitelstwnjuschtsohi 
Seiiat," oslablished by Peter I. in the yoAr 1711. Tho 
functions of the bcuato arc partly of a deliberative and 
partly of an exeeiitive charActcr. It is tho high court of 
iubtico for tho empire, controlling all the inferior trilmnals. 
Ill a few cases, however, parties dissAtistied with its de- 
cisions may petition the emperor. Tho senators are mostly 
persons of liigh rank, or who fill high stations ; but a lawVer 
of eminence prosidos over each department, who rcpresi ’nts 
the emperor, and without whose signature its derisions 
would have no force. Tho senate examines into the Male 
of the public revenue and expenditure, and has )H)wer to 
inquiro into public abuses, to appoint to a great variety 


of ofTices, and to make remonstrances to the emperor. 
Monthly reports of its proceedings arc published in the 
official Gazette. 

Tho third college, established by Peter I. in tho year 
1721, is the llolg Synntl^ and to it is committed the 
superintendence of the religious affairs of tlie empire. It 
is composed of the principal dignitaries of the church. 
All its decisions run in the emperor’s name, and liave no 
force till approved by him. The prosidi nt of tl^e Holy 
Synod is the metropolitan of Novgorod. 

The fourth board of government is the Couiifjl of 
MiaUiert. It is divided into c-leven dcpaitments — \lz , 
tho court, foreign affairs, war, navy, interior, public niptruc- 
lion, tin.anee, justice, imperial doinainn, pulilie works, ami 
general control. All the heads of the dejiaitrnents com- 
municate directly with the soverfign. 

The local administration differs in dllferent pioviners; 
the government liaving souieiimcs allowed eonqiien-d or 
annexed countries to prescr\e their own laws and institu- 
tions, except in so far as ibry wcp- ho'^tib' to tl)c general 
constitution of the einpiie. 'lljf firaud-dudiy of J ’inland 
has a special and parti illy ind^ p* nil* iki foimof govirn- 
ment; and the provinces WTe'>ttj fium Sweden b\ Peter 
the tireat and Conrland ha\c institutions and pinileg'-'^ 
peculiar to thems^'lvi ‘ j. 

The other portions of )!urop»'ari Rn-‘-U an* d]\!(b «l i ito 
pro\ luces or governments, and each govcnim'-nt is 
divided into districts of var\ iiig size and popubitj< n. U. ■ r 
each jirovince is placed ago\erni*r. who is assisted in j.is 
dutiis by a vice-governor and a smali council, and who l^ 
the lo(nl rejiresentativ** of the iiiini>tiy d' tlie intc'-ioi. 
In each go\eniment tlu rc aie ribso a TiiiMiher of nv-ni-ur 
officials, who leprcbcnr the otlicr million i*-**. ami ^ ir'i of 
lh'‘m has a bun all. with the rcqii''*:le number of a^•'i^talU-, 
&ccrctaii»*.s, and 

'lo keep tl.i^ sa*:! and complex l>iiieaucntic maebinc in 
! motion, it is ncross\n to Inve a hrge :v>l well diiib-d 
I army of otfui.iN. ’ibi^i* iie driwn rbu :!} fiom lie* ’iinh' 
of tUr K*t ami ti < cbigy .an I f"Mi a pci’ul’ii il 
rla-s c died “ TcbinoMi’.l". * d! •• T<d '.no\ 'nks in* t'.iv n*.i 
into about a doz-'U grid- and nirmbt of tb-' i. .! c-i 1 1 
these grad*.s an- the most eoUMderiMe p^r^ e.'.s i,. lb-.'*- m 
.society. 

In i>nr remarks up>n the |•♦M«:ant^v w.- Imnc .dn.oiy 
refmed to the ii.^tit utbn of ihi* “Mir.” or Cf'i oumc. 
which regulates the aiVurs of eadii aillije. di.e:.* are 
many punlic woilv**. Imwevir. beMii <1 tie yn ’^d.< tion 
powers ff .any sinirle coinmimo. but wbi. !i w eiM j ioballv 
iieicr he c.irr.cd tut .at .ill if I ft I-* the n n ili iu of :’jc 
governor of the pio\i:ir<'. ivjMi-dIv ulii u lb-' pr \ irc/ ^ 
occiipyarcisrqu.il to the \vh(*b*(f Gic.at P»i.;a.;). AWrli 
this siew a .s^.^tcin of local m If g.>\crnini nt was (IcvIn-'J 
bomc _\eais .since. The goMu-iinu uls wcic di\ie.r,i i;>:o 
districts, and the local alf.nrs of cadi district ]t’.avcd m 
charge of a ** /cmshvi.” the meinheis of which .u* dectvd 
once every three yens m coitiin ti\od pitip-wtions by the 
handed jirupiictors, the ninl communes, and tl.e municipal 
corporations. Peasants may he elected to thi.s hval ]i.o- 
liament, and frequently are; but attendaiuo ii:\olv» s n.e 
pecuniary s.icnticc. and as payment to d»putii,s is .ib - 
lutcly forbidden, it is landed proprietors wh.* aio cem • v 
! chosen. TJie princip,al duties of tho /emst'o .are to koi .. 
the ro.ads and bridgCN in proper rcpiir. pnoid.e n eai> 
convey,ince for tlie rural police .and otlur offida;*^. 
the jnsiice.s of peace, look .after pi imary oduc.iti n i id 
5,anitaiy atfairs, watch the st.ate of the erq-s .md take 
meafuire!* against seareity and f.iinim' - to undntikc. in 
fact, whatever seems likely to increase the m.ittnil and 
moral well-being of their district. Ses^.jons . f the Zems!\a 
must he held at lea>t once, and are frequently held three 
times, in the year. Taxes, witinn cntain limits, may ho 
I imposed to meet tho expanses of these district asbemblies. 
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Tlir Zemstvo has Dot fully answered the expectations 
fonmd of it, nor is the institution universally popular 
throucliout the empire. For this two rea.'^ons are assigned, 
tii>t. that as nsnal with most Russian refiums, they were 
established long before the public at large felt the need 
of them or were in a condition to appreciate them— -the 
Russian government thinking, appaiently, that it could 
obtain for the country all the fa\ourable conditions of the 
most advaneod European cixilization hy cop;iing the most 
liberal features of local sclf-go\ernnu'nt ; and secondly, 
that no sooner nas the Zeinst\o e.>tabliNlied than the 
government took fright at the piis'.ible political infiuenco 
it might exert; some inembeii> of the St. Petersburg 
Zemstvo wt'rc se\euly punii'hed foi meddling \\ Ith p<dities; 
the assemblies wore foiced to accept goveimiient nominees 
as president*', and eonvideialde restiictions weic ]»laced on 
their frecdi'm of action. Members elected to a Zemstvo, 
feeling that they ncre thus only bi ought within a new 
form of govcrumciit control, and that they had little indc' 
]>eiideiRe of action. iiatUMlly bi'came somewhat iudilleient 
to the honoui of sen-ing. As, however, the Rii*'sian go\erri- | 
ineiU has tlie best of intentions to pniinote the (.d'uien^^ of 
the Zenist\o, these featuies ma\ in time be changed; and, 
if s<.>. tlie Ztinst\o wiil then acijuire vigorous and licalthy 
vitalit) as the pct pli come to feel more and inoie the need ’ 
of tho'^o things nhich it was intended t.) .supply. 

Eormerh the Ru'-s\ari legil svvtmi was ab^uidlv com- 
plicattd. and the iii’ijuil.es cariied (»n accoulmg to tho 
obsolete forms of medi.eval law weie almost too mou- 
stuus for bci.* f. Th« Lmperor Nitholas si t lie macl.iniiy 
of rcfoM’i in me tail Iv ih<. estabbslimeiit of an excellent 
.^clio'.l of jiirispi am nee i>>r tlie education of young 
men to tic froftss.oa of the law. At the b.rsis of the | 
.syst-.m are tie pi d jiisfa* s of tlie {m .ice, elected b\ tho . 
ini ..bitaig.s ( f i.uli d. strict for three years. Piom these } 
th»ie i.' an a[<jial tie assembly of tic justices of the ' 
d.stsUt.s if tl*' aniouut excied*» £1. Tor mv*re serious 
CAKS. iiueivii.g matli rs of law, tbeie aie tliC regular' 
tnbur.aN with c«.urts of appeal in ciul cases alone; but in 
criminal case-, where they are assisted by a jury, their 
decision is linal. There ii a final appeal on questinns of 
{ircs:tduie only to the senate. lii.iN are pullic, and oial 
jmosecution and d‘-ferii‘e are pcnm'tted. In civil c.'i'^es 
thoie are two kinds of .idvorate«) — b.uiistcrs and I.’ciiisid 
practitioner-' — but tlj^^ir prufi ssjon.'il staiidaid is not very 
high. In cri'i.iiial sui*. aiivoiie may .itt a-> fJiUUtel. 
fideiice in tl e .ndmini-tiatimi of justicr i- not comjilti.and 
the repre-iTit.iliVf s cf the minister id justice, wlo.v fiinc- 
linii it js te c' udu' t eo\enimnit j rf-secutum- and to d» !• ml 
sr.ifc iiit*rf'ti m Miry CMirt. < xi-rci-'- much Jiifiuei.ee. 
Owing t » Ujc iutlc-licity f*f tic ciimin.il code, wli«ii the 
judges l.ave no Jk^wi r to mltigatf aeeoiding tf» (ircain- 
stai ces. jur.es so:m tiirie^ find veidKls of acquillal in fine 
*jf MiV.ovi.' guilt, bttaU'O the Code punl'him lit v\ euld he 
* XC* ss.’..-. 

ll.cre pr, ,u llu-s'a, e-pM ially in thi great town«i, 
a vciy • t: ( s\st*:n of ji/.ifi. Ihe ;i,fc rrn- 

jx.wtitd to d -'•I ir;:e v.uii u- functions bi-.d* thosi» which 
come iri'*re ].aTt culaily withm their y;rfAin(e, such juj 
the :ile:;u '.t c f ^!Rpute.•^ hiiwi.m rii.isi< rs and birvauts. 
Ciiim- is i.'.t \(ry fre-,ufnt. arm projrerty i.s will protected. 
Cajdtai puiiishiiiMits .'ir» iai»-. tr‘-ris/n l«iiig the ordv eTime 
visited with diatli. Ii. ia-<«t of imirdcr, ai.s^in, and other 
capital crimes, the crirniiial. after receiving a I'rtaiii iiuin- 
ber of lash'fi, is eor.demntd for life to forced Id our i:i the 
mine'i of *SifKTia, 

Throughout all the conces.slori'i ami privileges granted 
hy successive sovereigns of Russia to ihuj people, it is to 
be observed that they liave invariably i(.fra»ncd, in the 
im ht careful and jealous manner, fiorri granting f>olitiiftl 
Illicit e*. The great work of eiiiancipatjiig tho btTffi, by 
d r.., .Jibing tlui importance of the nobles and great land- 


’ owners, left the emperor more than ever Antocrat of 
Russia. 

The title of Czar (properly T.’iar) is a Russian transla- 
tion of the Oriental AVm/i, having nothing to do with tho 
Latin Cirjiar. The Russian crown dom.iiiis consi.Ht of more 
than 1,000,000 square miles of cultivated land and forest.s, 
besides gold and other mines in Siberia, and piodming a 
vast revenue, the actual amount of which is, however, 
‘ unknown, as no n*fercnco to the subject is made in the 
I budgets or finance accounts, the crown domains being con- 
' sidered tlie private property of the impeiial family. Tho 
sum total of the income of the imperial family is estimated 
I at X2,450,000 sterling. About £450,000 arc spent in 
chaiities, schools, theatres, &c., leaving a net itweime of 

' X*2,000,000. 

Church and Education , — The Rns.‘'ian Clinrch is a 
bmoch of the Eastern or Greek Cliurcli, whose mi.ssi<ui:iiiej 
seem to have penetrated among tho Slavonian population 
I who inhabited the countric.s to the noith of the IJlack Se.j 
at an early ptM'iod,nnd to have m.ade many converts befon* 
the end of the ninth ccMitiiry. The cstnhli.shed rdigion of 
the empire is officially called the Ortliodox-C.itholie Eaitli. 
The Russian Chinch separated from the see of Rome m 
1054. and from the Rvz.intine patriarchate in 15Slt. It 
lias its own independent synod, but maintains the rel.atioiis 
of a sister church with the four p.'itrinrchates of Ciuistan- 
tuiople, Jerusalem, AnliocJi, and Alexandria. 'I ho s.acred 
.synod, the board of government of the church, was eslab- 
lislied with the coucurieucc of tho Rubsiau clcigy and the 
four Eastern patriarchs. 

There have bct*n three epochs in the government of tin- 
Rus-ian Church. At first it had a foreign bead, (hi- 
patriarch in Constantinople, who appointed the iiiutio- 
[>olitaii of Kiev, and aftei wards of Mo'-cow; during th^* 
second period, commencing in 1580, it was governed hy 
a patriarch appointed by theczjir, but nearly in«lependent ; 
lastly, the direction of the church was tr.insfeired to the 
empeixjr. Although not the head of the chuieh in tin- 
same sense as the Pope of Rome, he exerci.se.H tlie extern U 
functions in a still greater degree than that pontilf; but. 
lie has never claimed the right of deciding theological and 
dogmatic quest ion.s. In the ca.so (>! any new here-y 
springing up iu Russia requiring a Judgment, the empemr 
cannot pronounce a decision, but thi.s duty appei tains t«- 
the synod; and, if tho question is critical, the opinion of 
the four Ea.stern patriarchs must be consulted, and finally 
a couru-il has to be convened. The jutigment of the chiireli 
bi-ing once given, the empjror must command il.s excdilion. 
In official documents the emperor nevrr calls himself tho 
Heaii, but only the J*rotcctor or Itefcndcr of tbo Climch. 

The points in which the Greco 'Rn8.sian Church dilfi ra 
from the Roman Catholic faith rue, its denying the 
spiritual .supremacy of the Poy^e, its prohibiting the celi- 
b.icy of the clergy, and its authorizing all individuals to 
n-ad and study the Scriptures^ii their viTiuicular tongue. 
From statistical reports puhllsbed in Moscow in issl it 
; appiarcd that of tbo Orthodox Creek (.‘lunch thcri* went 
then fifiy-uine dioceses in tho empire, besides one in North 
AmerUa. They were administered by thiec metn){>r>litans, 
nineteen archbishops, and thirty-five binhojis, with twenty- 
. seven coadjutors. There aro 020 tatbedraN, and 40,000 
^ churches ntUebed to the established faith, with l<0,0(i0 
clergy of all kinds. The holy synod bos a capital of about 
£5,000,000 sterling at iU di.sjK>sal. 'Iho “orthodox” 

; jiopulation amounted to 02,000,000. 

I 1 he Russian Church formerly po.v.m-sfu d iininensa wealth, 
but it was partly confiscated by Piter I. and Catharine IL 
j Ihe latter sovereign appropriated its whole movable pro- 
p<,Tty for the u.se of the stale, assigning, In eompf*nsatioii, 
pensions to the chief ecclesiastical dignitaries. The sum 
^ allowed as eti[K ndfi to the clergy by govemment la so very 
. email, that tli* y are almost wht^lly di-jicndent on llicir 
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flocks. The revenue even of llio senior metropolitan, the ' 
liij;host (lipnitmy in the hierarchy, does not exceed £700 I 
A year; nnd an archimnndiite or abbot, tlie class next 
below a biHhop, has not f;enerally more than from £40 to ' 
£50 a year. In the poorer benefices, besides the fees — ! 
which only amount to from £t to £20 a year — the clergy > 
have Wit a woo<len house similar to that of the meanest of , 
their paii.^liioiuTs, and a small portion of laiul, which they ' 
genurally culti\ ate with their own hands; while the highest j 
dignity to which they pan ever attain, so long as they con- ; 
liiine married, is that of a prototype of a cathedral, whose 
income scaiccly exceeds £20 a year. It should be stated, 
ho\\c\cr, that many of the humbler clergy are very igiior- 
jint, fiiiil in 1 emote districts often, like their Hocks, too 
much mldicted to strong potations of corn brandy. 

In the mehitretme of the sacied edifices, tlie Ilyzantinc 
t.t\le, with its single or clustered domes, is more or less 
coiispiciions. The interiors of the cathedrals and churches ' 
in the cities and gieat towns are splendidly ornamented, 
and the smiccs conducted with great pomp and ceremony. 
I’ictiires of the Viigiti and popular saints are suspended ' 
on the wiilN, to wliicli tlie people pay great veneration, 
bowing to tin-m ami lighting tapers before them, the latter 
being always mi sale on the spot for the purpose. Paint- 
ing.s. aie also hung up and similarly honoured in the 
tlinroughfaies, the shops, public oHiccs, and dwellings. 
Kasler is the grand festival — a cai nival season. 

Mr. Mackenzie Wallace n.marks, as the a-sult of his 
lilt'd vatioii, tiiat the Russian feeling as legards religion 
dilleis from that with winch we are acquainted — at all 
evriits, so fai as tlio common people are concerned. The 
RnsMin peasants arc uttcily ignorant and gros'^ly super- 
stitious. Of anything like an inner religious life” they 
luivc not (he faintest conception. All that they expect of 
tJieii piie.^t is that he should conform to certain obscr- 
v.anccs and pcifoim punctiliously tlic rites and ccicmunics 
picM iilicd by the church. Ife scarcely ever proaches — if 
lie iWi'ii wishes to preach, his seinion must be in the first 
]>Iaco snhiiiittcd to a kind of archdeacon; and veiv few' 
pi it Sts liave, or ever seek to obtain, any moral influence 
over their Hock. 

'1‘lierc are numerous dissenters from the Russian Church, 
but the govniiment has long steadily aimed at securing ,is 
hii'i'e an incorpoiatioii of the people as [xxssihlo within the 
jialc of the estahlislied church, though, with the exception of 
the rc.stiaiiita laid ou the Jews, all ndigions may be freely 
profes.spd in the ciupirc. The dissenters have been and 
aic slill, how t'.iT, severely perst'cuted, though recently some 
liberty has been extended to those of the United Church. 
It is estimated that there arc more than 12,000,000 dis- 
henteis in Creat Russia alone. They arc known by the 
gt neral name <»f Raskolniks. The main body arose soon 
after the middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
iSlavuiiic Scriptuies and the liturgical books of the church, 
liaviug becotno exceedingly dlin'upt iii the process of tiaii- 
sciiptimi, were ^e\i^cd t>y nn ccolesiAsticnl council, and the 
puiiticd texts weie ordered be ahmo used in the chniohes. 
Tliis inca.sure, wholesome in itaelf, met with opposition. 
Thousands, both of the clergy and laity, rcvcrencid the 
antiipiated copies, however corrupt, simply because they 
were ancient; and pnderred separation to coufonnitv. 
Hence arose the Ra.skolniks,aii inipom d and not an .adopUsl 
tille, as the socedcra st}le themselves by terms signihing 
“adherents to the old faith” or the **old rite.” .Mr. 
Miickenzio Wallace os(imat(« their number at 7,0t>0,000 ; 
but the latest oflicial return only admits 1,100,000. A 
branch of the Raskolniks are tlio Philippine or Starowry, 
who are chiefly settled in Lithuania. The other noncoii- 
forinists or© the Stanniki (“Wanderers”) or Reguny 
(“ Fugitives ”), who call themselves Christoviyo Lyudi 
(“Christs People”), or belong to minor denominatUms 
(fMi)f differing on minor tenets. Tbo Roman Catholics, 


who are cliiefly Poles, are returned at 8,500,000; the 
Mohammedans or Turkish tribes in the south and east, 
at 2,ft00,000 ; the ProtestaiitK, principally Lutherans in 
Finland and the Rallic provinces, at 3,0ij0,()00 ; the Jews 
at 3,000,000. The Piotestants are piiiuipally in the 
German or Baltic provinces. Tlie harsh laws and icstraints 
formerly laid upon tbo Jews ha\o bteii much rf-laxed of 
late years. Tlie MohammedaiiH aie chi'dly f(*uii(l in the 
governments (J Astrakhan, Kazan, Oienbuig, I'f.i, and 
Ural; but they are very generally distiihuted in Mii.ilhr 
numbers thiougliout most otlier parts of the einpiic. I his 
great admixture in the population in all parts of Rn**^!.! 
must not be lust sight of w'lieii e'.timating the influni'C 
nnd means of actiuii of the Rus-'i.ins in C' lilial A^ia. 
They aie, in fact, an Kasti'rn as well as a Kurope.in iiatiop, 
.and Asiatics find theinscU^s moie at home here than they 
do in any other lountry in Kurope. 

The education of the pffple is still vmy back w aid. 
Finland, howc\er, is maikcdly in ad\aiic<* of tlic rest of 
tlie enijiirc. A plan for a iiatiim.il ^_^stc!ll of inslrmJioii 
was laid down in a ukase of tlie Ihnpcior Alexander, 
issued in lh02 ; which, though it hiis iiiid- rjoiie \arious 
mod ificat ions, coiit.iiiis the outline of th^ ‘‘V'-teui that is 
still followed. 4 he empire is di\iJed. in ic^-pt ' t of f'duca- 
tion, into .a certain nmiihi r of districts, cadi of wliicli lia^^, 
or is intended to ha\e. a nni\eisil>, with :i certain ir.rnhcr 
of lyceums, at whicli the young rnni intended to fill ci\!l 
uHices aic mostly instructed, besides gymnasia, high 
schools, and elcmentan .schcM.ls. \arvmg according to area 
and population. The thief districts aic tlj-'sc ( f M. Petcis- 
buig, Moscow, Khaikov, ICitsan, liorpat, Kil\, Odessi, 
Warsaw, Wilna. and ,sibeiia; hut of these only the tirst 
eight have tinncisitics. A ciiiator or lu-poctor is p]ac( d 
.at the head of <ach district, who is in constant ciiinmuiii- 
eatioii with the ministi r of public instruttion. 'llic .‘‘ub- 
jeets and courses of study, the cxaminatioSiN lo he gwiie 
through, and tl e fets to he paid, aic all ti.\f d !•} goxerninent. 

Arvit^ (iiifl Xurf /. — ’1 he military s\stein is ha'-cd upon 
uni\crs;il compulsion. I.iilnlity to si ise toimuiiices .ai th.f' 
age of tw cnt\-i>ue, the only exeepLiou being the Cossacks, wh 3 
lia\c a «ptcial organization not gnally dillcring from their 
former ii regular and seirii-vohiiitary sciwico. Ihc “ con- 
tingent” annual)} cnllcd out may \aiy according to tircnni- 
stanccs but is di\idcd into two unequal p-irt**. 25 ]»erccnt, 
of the reel nils in e.udi year b-iiig takiu for the field .army, 
and 75 per cent, for the l'»e.il tioops, whidi .arc destined to 
form the icserv< s. The *25 per cN ut. t.ikm for the lield 
army ha\c* to lmv«* tiftiiii }cars of .scivice. vix ,,f wIjkIi are 
8up;^Kjsid to he passed with tie* colour^, tin ugh in icality 
(he nun aic on furlough dining the liflli ami .vixih }ear.s. 
Up to the end of the eighth Mai they Ik long to the first 
revorve, and for the next four }eais i<> the sicoud icscnv, 
which is inteiidid to foim batt.ilions i\ady t-i sii]»ply low^s 
in the field, and thus feed tlie active army. The loin.uning 
time years of suviee .aio to he pissed in another ^K>it\on 
of the rcscr\e liahlc to he used a-' circunihtances m ly diuet. 
The first resene tills up the regiments when m-dnh/itim 
is ordered, tin sccoiul iisiixc supplies losso^ hi the field or 
hospit.il ; tlie rcmaindir nny cither la uvd like the r.d 
ie!>cn'e or fi-rm new* divisions if nqnnod. It must n J " 
supposed that the 75 per cent, ipc ser\lee. rii- v > 
se!>e fifteen ye.'us, hut only in tlnii own d 'tints, w .u' 
they undcigo a ceitam amount of invtnuti n. and ‘n cimj 
of war are called up to foim local rc'crM'.. ^^l i a t' 
fifteen yo.tis cf service is p:Mt all the imn of ll ec nfcigiut 
t^hoth liie 25 and 75 jicr cuit.'l fall for the in \I i.vc viais 
into the hiudwehr, winch ah'O inc;u.h> ail l^.l^^lus m-t 
forming pait of any of the .xnunal oontmgents. \ v*imit<‘ei<. 
as in Gennaiiy .and France, in.iy join the M nicecailicr ih.-m 
their twenty til st M'.ir. and aix^ only kept in tlie ranks for 
a pcrivKl varving from throe months lo two years, accord- 
ing to their euiicatioii and military aptitude. A lad may 
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volniUcor when he is seventeen years ohh and homo 
huh ‘re he is eighteen. This institution of short-service 
Yoliintecrs is a sort of safety-valve, guarding against the 
pri's'^uie of universal liability upon the well-to-do chv5sr.s. 
The reserves, after their first training, may be called up 
twice to attend manoeuvres, but cannot be kept longer than 
six weeks for each manoeuvre. Tl:e laiidwehr cannot be 
called ont at all in time of peace. 

The nominal streni;tli of the varions divi>ion8 of the 
Russian army, .icooiding to the most recent ollicial returns, 
was as follow.N : — 


1‘rAcr, Fooiis^.. ' Waii roorixa. 

1 . . 



Oihrori. 

Men. 

Officers. 

' Men. 

Active army. 

i:»,:7i 

0o2,i G 1 

21,228 

08G,373 

IICmIXi. . . . 

;h.3:ifi 

G8,78G 

, '.»,*2H1 

663,373 

Dep^r trc'ip'i, . 

0.31 


2, .3 1 1 

7y,<»88 

l.'ii.il li p''. 

l.i‘2.3 

o‘d.i»2(3 

. l,l>8.l 

yy,oG7 

l:i«;tiuctiou tiot pi:, 

o'd 

1.132 

G 

2l»3 

To-vvlrl N, . 

l.‘,hsi 


0.33 G 

■ 111,060 

liTu^'iil.ir tro^'p-^. 

lo'.» 

O.Go i 

1 13 

G.INS 

Gcncr il t<-t il, , 

. 27, If. 8 

' 72:h7:'^ 

11,3.31 

i,‘':f;.:i33 


The landwihr t‘ n-aily 1 . 000,000 mi‘n 

(2.:>o,0‘'(i h iri^^ ( \i hiiiiiis the Kus^i.m 

inilirary f f - a !■ t.il -f ijenly d.40o,(Miu. If we 
Count only the t i’l the landwchr as 

Kin:: r< I’ly ••tieetive. tli* le -till u-i: a i-> the C'>l')*'sal luim- 
h.‘i Li I \..>r J.U".""" tMi:Kvl nun a\.ii!il'le Kr u.ir. 

are j-' a :e i !v s-n up to anil including 

tL" rink h '.i:« r. mt-' l ’ 1 h< c/. ir then ^elects for 

the 1. 'iicr rank*! r.ntil th*’ oi'ic' r her '.in* •> a g« iicral, when 
.<eu' i.ry ajili: eo’ncs ir.to play. 'I ho ni.kof ticM-m.ar'hal 
i''. as u-uil. ro'-i rveil t\.r tho-e \\h-> liavi* rcnd»rc»l th** 
ser\iee at th“ li*'ad 01 arnne> in the field. 

'lur 1 i,;h 'eii'utitic .and taeti< il lu^lln•.tI'»n gi\cn to th** 
off:.’, jvj:, fully L.pnl t" th.it presen^jod i« r the Ginniii 
odiee ^ : ivLil- tlie niiiinti.c of ( h-inentaiy iii'-tiucti'*!! and 
thoroughly puutieil military ti.iii.ie:: giN'ii t‘i Ih-' m* n I 
ixcr..!'. th it eiiricd out in the I’t imsiaii sistcin. 
'lie L’n*-hin r 1 ..ia .alwais h- eu «:|»rciilly rewnrkal/le 

f.-r tl<>L'jed n'olut'uii and LiitiiUsia^tic d'uoti'-n to the 
s< ureii^n. 

’ii.*'' h'u>-ian nvy r. of two great di\i'‘i ■r.'-, tli^ 

ft' ‘'t 'if i’.dti-. .r ti at of t'e Ilia- k l. l,i<}i of; 
t; '*t.\ 1 iijaiU \ . i- d into '1 ijcre I 

. " il. M\,il csMhli>hn:fMit^ on the* C.asp.au Sea, in 

t: >' X irt.h . aud on the Amur. 

.^.nce t;.- t'ninr'n U ar the •.trenuons Mlorts haic j 
'■ I' rnd- t j ’’.er* i**'* the r.ai d ]i'iwcr .and cipanti. | 
\ f !.. \.-T ha\e bn u built or j 

1 ...i ur paii.i lave Immj sp.ircd bv 1 

llu- it' r with thi* i.a\ i'-s of oil., r n.ilu.u'j. 'lb** 

li-e.r’, ,i g *. 11 .‘■*■'1 c-jT'ipi .-ihg il,irly-«-i::ht 

— thirt.-'.ii" ,n tl ‘ 'ind i:» the lil.uk S»ei — 


voluntarily, and tlio crcw.s furnished by Finland aro ob- 
tained altogether in this manner. The period of service in 
the n.avy was formerly twenty-two years, but was reduced 
in 185ti to fonrtecn years. In 1873 it was further re- 
duced to nine years — seven in the active navy and two in 
the reserve. 

Jitmiue and Expenditure. — It is ino.st dilViculr to ob- 
tain con*ect information as to the actual hnancial coiulitiun of 
Kussin, OlBcial estimates are published nt the end of each 
year, giving the presumed revenue and expenditure of tho 
following twrelvo months; and an official review of the 
actual revenue and expenditure is issued by the cumptndler 
of tho empire ten or eleven months after tin* close of flu* 
year to which it refers. The financial world, hoi^cvcr, 
looks with suspicion on accounts which it has no means of 
verifying; and taking even the official returns as tlu v aro 
published, it is no ea>y task to unravel their exact meai:- 
ing, in consequence of the immbcr of special fumK. e\tra- 
ordin.'iry credits for special purposes, supplemental y en'd its, 
&c., into which the national accounts arc dnided and sub- 
divided. 

The ordinaiy' receipts of late lears have avi ragt d lx*- 
tween i.'C.r>,000,000 and X72,0OO,000 per annum, .iiid th'* 
expenditure h.as usually been considerably in e.\oes^. I In* 
total liabilities of Russia in 1^84 were as fnllows :— ( ’<m- 
suhdated debt, X237, 000, OOO; euiient dt l)t, jCI . j0,:UMi,(ioO; 

1 lihvay debt, X107.1"M,0(»0 ; redemjjtion ojiciatioiis, 
t‘.'»0.000,C)00 ; total, £.321,100,000. '1 he two heaviest 

burdens on the resources nf the empire are tin* .sums le- 
qiiiied fi»r payment of the interest on the pnhiie debt and 
the Minis required for the niaintcn.anco of the army, 'tin “i* 
two itcm.s of expenditure aIc‘no .absorb £.30,00o,0'io, m 
about equal proportions, out of a total of ordinary cr anmi.il 
expenditure of £72,740,000. Tho nomimal value 'f the 
n»ul»le is 3.'». 2</., but its exchange rate is often not inoie 
than 2.*. The principal branches of revenue aro dntii s on 
spiiits, custom.**, and direct |H‘rsonal and lin<l fn\js; flm 
l.*M\ieht items (‘f expenditure being on account of lln*ariii\, 
navy, and public debt. 

Human Langmrje . — This is the most important of the 
Sl.wonk’ LANorAriFs. It belongs to the Kastern bianeli, 
which includrs Rus'-ian, Bulgarian, Seninn, and ('ro.iti.iii. 
The Bulgarian has the oldest recoids; ita Bible of the ninth 
century i>» far older than any oilier Slaiouio text, ami 
tie* accepted ver>lon in all iho Slavonic di\i**iouH of the 
(ireck (.’hnreh. TJie Russian rcm.ain*> only extend back to 
the eleventh centuiy, thongh •'Oine .southern spceimcna 
claim a m'ae remote date. l)i*'lant ns it seems fiom onr 
own speech, yet Russian (with .''lavonie tongues gem i.illy) 
IS a member of that Indo-Knropcaii f.iinily of tongues to 
which we ourselves belong. An illustration of the Kii'^sian 
alphabet i.s given on the next page. It is at once .seen to 
b<* a mere variation of tho Greek alph.ahet, and was intro- 
duced from Bulgaria by Vladimir (b80^ioi3). It is in 
c'-i-entials the invention of Iht Monk Cyril, about 8.3<b 

lliatory . — At a very early date Rus*.ia appears to lia\o 
Im-mi coloniAcd by various Slavonic tribe*., wl)o were cliietly 
Krttlcd in the neigliKinrhood of tho upper wate rs of the 


v '■> l b al t' ‘ f I. 1 ( f l.-i^.3, f’i the following cltxsfs 
I i -k p- - 

Armour 

Irirhes. 

Kt fla-s. f^or.eof wl.b.h has 

om;. 1 fi'.r/ h .0 1/ o'lr • 14 to 1»I 

2ndC;i'-'*: 'igrni-n.., . , 4j to 7 

ord Cl.i'-s; J'.ighteuii f ,r coi^t 

defence, 4J to tl 

?*)» ('l.xss: Two rircnlar monitor . . . I» aod 1C 

CU^s: Two gun-ve^vl*. .'Jj 

1 hf sailors of the imperial navy are levied, like the army, 

' ’.-cription; m many, however, as j>ossiblc are enlisted , 


1 Don, Dnieper, Dniester, and Bog, and whos.? princip.al 

i towns wore Kiev and Novgorod. In the century 

from the birth of Christ, the Khi»/ari, pressed n|>on by tho 
I Av.ari, entered the country between the Vidga and the 
D*m, and conquering the Crimen, cstablihh* d themselves in 
f li>se contiguity to the Byz-antine Kinpire. Theso and 
numerous otlur triKs. migrating wr^stward, forcwl the 
Huns into Rannonia, and occupknl the plains between the 
I)on and tho Athintn, while the northern districts wi*m 
col.^nixrti by a branch of the Finnic race, called the Tsliiuh s. 
All thf-sc tribes were noin/wls, subsisting by pastore and the 
chase. 

Beset by the Avari. the Khorari, the Tshndes, and other 
fierce and restless rief>ples, the Mav* of Novgorod, like th« 
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nncicnt Britons, sonpht help from abroad, and by so doing 
brought upon tliumsclvcs the iron yokn of conquest. They 
despatched embassies, in 862, to the Varagi or Varangians 
(Scandinavians), inviting their chiefs to come to their aid. 
Three brotlieis, whom llie old chronicles name Rurik, 
Sonaj, and Truvor, accepted tho invitation, and at the 
head ofli body of warriors seized unon Novgorod, of which 
Ivunk was soon afterwards rccogniz«‘d ns the grarid-dukc. 
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Russian Alphnbet 


Ills followers mixing witli. and being ab'^oibed among, ' 
old Sliss, their union es!aldit*hcd tlieinod<Tn Russun 


Khoper on tho east, the Vistnla-sourccs on tho west, and 
the falls of the Dnieper on tli** south. Having embraced 
Christianity with all his suhjrcts, he received the name of 
Basilius, and wedded the Rrinecss Anne, sister of tho 
Greek emperor Basil II. (988). Them * forward Russia 
was regarded as belonging to th pati lardiat*- of Con- 
stantinople, and a Greek arelibishoprie, was f(jnnd< d at 
Kiev. To this priuce it is due tliat Russian is wjitt*‘n in 
the ancient Greek alphabet, bliglitly modilicd to mcouimo- 
date Slavonic sounds. Vladimir cultivated letters and iho 
aits of peace, and his zealous exertions to promote tin* 
spread of the new creed he had embraced pioeined Imn ll <• 
hoiiourablo appellation of the Saint. It is strange that ‘■o 
wise* a ruler should have cominittt d theciiorof divid.iig 
ITn dominions at his death among his four sons (lOOsj, 
The iiatui.il re.sull was .a long and l*itter civil w.ar. Out < f 
this (in 1I>.‘)6) .laro!-hi\. prince of Novgorod, emerg'd 
successful. Ho distingin‘*h( d his tulmi by codif\ing the 
hiNvs, founding S( liool", and am* liorating the condition of 
his fctihjeds. He gained the till'.’ of the (iimt, ainl his 
couit wa*‘ in no wl^e inferior to tho^K of liUcont* niyior.iri^ 
Kdwaid the Uonfc->Mjr and Hemy I. (»f rraiue. whi]*- Ins 
dominions far excced.ed theirs in •^izo. But h* , t-.o, at l.'s 
decease (lOn 1 ) split up his Ic'iritory aTuoiig l. s rl.ildrdi, 
who establi‘']iid sever.'il small iiiihqjcinli nt print ip.al in^", 
which .singly wore uiiabl'* to cf pe with the 1’</J< s and rtler 
enemies, and .suftbred ‘'cwnly from fiiqinril inv.isi r. . 
besides destio\ing the unity of the cr untry for clos** up -n 
•J0<l years. These states were — Tver. Rostov. Vladimir. 
Se\er'«k. lehernigov, Ria/ in, Murom. Sirn-lenNk. lVd''t‘'k. 
Volhyiiia, li.ilicia, No\gorod, and Kiev, the l.iit« r exirci-'- 
ing .1 nominal .•'npieiiMty (.\rr the otl^tr*^. Ni;vgc-iod. 
lioweMT, w.is \ii tn.illy imiep' nd' nt, clii-so its own •Ink'', 
and pr« l.iles, ninl de\i loped an cxl'Ml-^ive comni'Tce. In*- 
coming in tin* thiit»'eiith ctiitiiry oiu- t-i the gnat depots 
of the llaiiMatie league. 

Ri luining to Kitv \\»‘ tird \ hulim'i II., ‘Urninv d M- ’^o- 
ni.it h'ls, Ti ighiiig :is giand-dukf fji m 111.) I'* lIOo. lb* 
was itc<gn;/'d .i^ tzir hy tin* Gi“ek tu.jx'ror 
Koinncm and w.as tie- lu'-t prince whc'-e bi'W w^s 
ath‘iiied witli tin imperil] ciown of Ru^^ii. G'Oige .'**.*vo- 
ludit/, who is s.nil to hav-* f-'iu.iiei] Mte.. ..w, siKeeuiid l.is 
father, hut aftir his deatli in h.illh-' innily th-* win !e of 
Russia fi ll .nfo tb'j hands td the Mongols tl22.)-d7\ wh <. 
ltd hy Ihitu KI in. disirevr.i Rii/.in, Movc^•w^ and ot)j' . 
towns. 'J'hey wm* unalde, l.owt \rr. to pltroe thiougli !).•■ 
foiests to Nt>\goiod. .mid. tuiiring to the sontli wist. *.wep: 
with tile .and sw.ud o\«r the .couth -w esl( rii iToiiiu-i 


Runk died in 879, ami was succeeded hy liis son Ighor, 
who Conquered Kit v , math; it tho capital of his empire, and 
subdued tho m-ighbouring tiibe.«. 'liirico did thcfio tciiibic 
haiharians attack B}/.'intium, and thrice were they re- 
pulsed. At le.ast these achicvi'incnts look place in his i 
icigii, but \^ele \irtually cflectid by bis regent, Oleg. 
Iglior v'aa .succeeded by bii^ widow Olga (9 15 -‘.'07), a 
wuinan of poweifiil and ina-sculinc mind, who did mmh 
towards th« cousolidalioii of tho new state, euibi.iccil 
Christianity, and was baptized in 9of> by the patriarch of 
Constantinople. She al>dicated (957) in favour of her son 
Sviato.slav, a png.in hut a wise and politic ruler, >^ho con- 
quered Bulgaria, and menaced Bytantluin, pcnetiating ii'i 
far ns Adrianojdo. Ho was driven back by John Zimiske.s, 
and was slain in an ainbuscado by the Peshenegri in 972. 

A brief period of intestine convulsion followed, llnoiigh 
tho quail els of his llirco sons, but ultimately Vlailimir, the 
Youngest, became solo ruler. In tho Russian chronicles 
be fills the uicho that is occupied by Charles tho Gix^nt in 
Frankish, and by Arthur in Kuglisb history. I/^goiuls and 
poetic fictions havo gathered round him, and invested his 
reign with a sunny atmosphere of fable. It aoenis certain, 
however, that ho extended the boundaries of his empire to 
Lake Ilmen on the north, the mouths of the Okn and the 


dcfe.'iti’t! the iV-Ks ami rin* IlMiiL.rri.m^, .ii’d Ihiilly 
\ “tahlislicd ihcium-hm on the \ ' *g.i. t.ikmg the fiimr.s 
title of tlu- Iii'Mmi Ih idi* 1 ll' '•e b.nlunins 

demanded ami rccii\i'd tiihute liom the Ru«:Ni,in 
;ind for mail} pMuuatuiis llnir '‘Ui‘ce*‘SOi v lc\:od tax«suv(r 
;ill Ru^sil. exercising a fatally deteriorating inl^uence o\\ 
the Ru‘'*i;an diameter, chedMr.g ‘'Oci.il pro^^u'S':. :iru'*t‘.ng 
the d«'Mlopnn.*iit of commoicc. aiivl rd.udiiig tho iirowtli of 
I oimIi/, itn'ii, so that Ru'-six idl i>diiud tlu* ^l^l of Kiiinjc 
to an extent wbith the viViuts of lt^ inu.lciu i .Icrs i-ixc 
been NNlmlly unable to ritiic\e. Ntw rr.cmus im.annh 1-* 
appcnicvl (>n tlu* wc*'l» rn lK«niei> — tie 1 i\oi. .ms. tl f 
TcutiUiic knights, and the Swi dc'i. Vdl.ynia w.is nim'v- i 
to the giand-dncliy of I.ilhui’ii.i, uhidi gi.rdii.al]} i .- 
creased in yi'UViT, embraced uilhiii it-^df While Ru^'- i 
PodolU, ami the I'kiaine. .‘ind in 1569 wa*! j« im d t" riu 
then poneiful kingdein of ri laml. The I.noiii m-. evi\ 
in tho tbiifecntli ceiiturv. scizid upon la\«mn, ('..uihn'l. 
Kstbonia, and iMnlioii^ of Novgonnl and ; nh.ilr ri.ie 

Swcih's conqncnd I’liilaiid, .anil prneti i!<d to the birk-* of 
the Neva, lluy were re])ulsed, liouMcr. m 1261, in a 
great battle on that ri\er by the ciaud duke of Kiev, 
Alexander (.afterw.xrd** canoui/iHl), who u i^ named Nevski, 
in commemoration of his exploit. His youngest son, 
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Pnuiol, succocJed him in 1247, but rcmovin;; the sc.at of 
hi** iiile to Mohcow, ns^ume<l, in 12'JC, the title of Giaiid- 
(luke of Moscow, To this prince is ascribt?d the foundation 
of the Kremlin, about the year 1300. 

Russian annals rtMuain a labyiinth of eonfusion until the 
cilebiated Ivan I., in 1328, educed order from chaos, 
raised Moscow to an indisputable pie-cmincncc, and made 
it the centre of the national rcl);:ion, lei;islation, and polity. 
To him must be abcribed llie ftuindation of I ho modern 
empiie of Ru'^sia, nn»l from his time tlie couise of Russian 
histoiy flows without serious obstnictiiui. Ilis son and 
sucoes'^or. Simeon the Troud (^1340-33), imitatetl his 
father's example, and his lei^ iei«'> of wisdom and prudence 
were lojieeted by the couueil of rei;euey which pwirned 
Ku^^ia duiiu:; the iru^u of the iue.ip.ildo I\au II. (1353- 
f)0). l>inutn subdued Tver and Ria/an, and 

risini: indiU'naiit aL:aiust the lunj:i;-coutiuued supremacy of 
tbi‘ Moi’p dete.itoil the Khan Mainai in a battle 
on tile banks i>f the Don. lienee his f.iNounto suiname of 
Don-'kiu. Ills efforts, howe\er, weie oiil^ \alu.d)le so far 
as lbe_\ nourished a loni:lni; foi iiulepcudencc in the hearts 
of his pct-plc, for the Mtui^ol power was not ^et hioken. and 
an iuoneiise Tait.or ariin besie;;in;r Moscow eaptmed the 
l.oh city, aud reJmed it to .oshcs (13>3). lii the rei^u of 
Vas'-ili i. ( 1 38'J-142*n Ru'-'-i i w.is invaded b\ the r«.n«»w'ncd 
Timur or I’amerlane l)\ tlie Taitais undei K*lijci, 

and .al-io lo the tiiuv I.i\ oiiiaii''. Ihit \ cMiiiid bis i 

subji-its tjiumphantly ti'r'U;;ii tl N tidt.il of tiie. and, 
incua>»d Ins domiuiuiis by tl.e .o.m x itu-n oi conquest of i 
}Sllnl-Xo^^^■Iod, Rcstov. and Miiroin. rassmi; over the | 
tro'jblMi leipi (I V.i'sili II. ir the Illiud (1125-C2), we ’ 
r.iTiM. a: aii'^ther ;:n.at epoch in Jin''*'ian 1 i^tuiy, the acoes- 
ui of Dan 111.. JU'TIv vuiii I’ued the Great, wlu» rei;jned 
frun 11»'2 to lo0,i, aud Lv the oxeici^e of hi^li political 
Wj-sdorr. ..s wlII .is b\ iht dtsphn (>t a brdhaiit milit.ary 
cipac’tx, ^uoLLtded in swei.pin^^ .away the numerous minor 
staff > wi.i(h had so Ion.:: ciiji|d«.d the ener^tks and exhausted 
tio' n-NJiirrcs of Russia. Novgorod was added to b.s 
domiiii'>n«' in 117 n. Ills next ^reat achie\emfht was the 
liUrati'.n of the iin i.auiiN fivjin the Tart ir }oke. Alhin;; 

1 iinstdt with Mcii^li-lieicai, the khan of the CriiniMn 
llordt, he coiijj^lt t« ly defeated Afhinet, the khan of the 
(joldt :i Ilorile; an<iha\in;;: ihu^ cousolidatid his dominions 
,as^UIntd the title of C^ar of all tl,e Rus^iis. He iniiiicd 
.Suphia. a niece of Cun^l.iiitine I'.ilai' in 1 172, md 

introduced the aits (f (nilizalion by the eni]/lo\iii» nt of 
(jnek ardiitfcts, and ailit'Kii*'. Ho adorn'd 

Moscow’ With Ui edilic' coddieii tl.e laws iiudor 

the titi-’ of tne .^oudehii k, and ^uacd InscoiiJt with all 
the sp!' ndour of the 11; z i.iilnes. '] l.o ,;ieit Dll of the 
(oddoi Ifoide. eiribh.iii of lariai fi ■ Mhiin. w .if e u ii«'d to 
Mf'f;w- and set np :i.s a nunioril. 'J he tit If T'-ar, wl,ich 
we c.aiupt- d into c:i/r, is a Ihi'.si.in trai.^! ition of the 
'li^'i.ity of In tl.f nmlh'Cortin; .^lawnian 

Jiib;'. Dr.il and .Saul arc called t^ars ; and the .same title 


and despotic tyrant. His ablest counsellors were doomed 
to the scaffold, and a mad lust of blood glutted itself by 
the deaths of thousaiuls in ITer, Novgorod, and Moscow. 
Kven his eldest son fell a ^ictinl to liis fmy. His ann.s 
abroad now* met with severe ie>eises; Livonia was wn sted 
fiom him by Stephen Bathory, king of roland, in 1583, 
and Moscow wins stormed and burned by the Uiiniean 
'I'aitars. In thi.s reign Siberia was discovered, and added 
to the Russian Kinpiro. 

Ivan was succeeded by Ids son Feodor in 1584, who 
wisely intrusted the government to liis able and energetie> 
bi other-in-law, Boris Godunov, wlio erected nnmciuus towns 
and fortresses, extended the Russian power over Sibnia, 
and asserted the independence of the Gieek Clmich in 
Russia of the Coiistaullnopolitan patiiaicli. Frodor wo*, 
the last prince of the house of Ruiik, which luul lulcd 
Russia for 700 vears. After his death iu 1508 a peiiod of 
civil war .succeeded. The death of Dmntii, hi other of 
Feodor, in 1591, had been attended by several mvstnio'is 
eircumstanees, of which half a do/.t'ii pietciidcis took 
advantage. Dining tlie biief nsuipation of a j>M.udo- 
Dimitri, Sigismund, king of Roland, invaded Russia (lOln), 
captured Moscow, and proclaimed liis son Vladislav cz ir; 
but inflamed by tJie patiiolic appeals of the clergy, and led 
by the heioic Riince R«.j.iisky, the Rnssiaiis luse .against 
the Polish iiivadeis, expelled them from the empire, and 
iinanimonHly hestowi d the Russian ciowii on Mubael 
Feodorovieli Rom.inov (DI13-45), who was desciiulcd, on 
the ftiiiale side, from the royal house of Riiiik. 

The new czar, the first <d the Romanovs who still lulo 
Russi.i, directed liis cffoits to heal the wounds whwh ha<l 
bleu iutlicted by civil war, and to check I lie iiii".oD of 
enemies who liad been eneonr.iged by the ji.irtiid p.ii.il}sis 
of the Russian power. He concluded tie.itiis of j'l icc 
j with Sweden and Poland, lefonned the com Is of law and 
I justice, .ind remodelled the internal oigiiiiization of the 
empire, Alexis (1645-70), who has been eallul tlie “ fit her 
of his country,” succeeded him. He re-intiuduc( J a silvei 
j currency, promoted iiitcnial trade, conqueicd I.itlle Itussia 
, (hitherto in the power of the I’osMeks), and deflated 
; PoI.vnd and Turkey in several campaigu.s. He encoiiraL^e 1 
. iiitircourso with forcipi princes, and sent ambassadors, foi 
I the liist lime, to the courts of Fiance and Spam. His 
minority bad been ebequerej by much Internal trouble, but 
I the lattci years i/f his reign weremark«d by prospeiit; aud 
pi.ice. He was succeeded by his son Feod(jr ( Di7 0- S2). w ho, 

I aft*r a p.avific reign of scarcely seven vears, iiomin.itid bi^ 

I half-brother Peter us his Buccessor, to the exclusion of hix 
I !d«r brother Ivan, who was disquahlii d by mental weak- 
les., f*ir the government of a powerful people. '1 In ir 
sjsti r Sophia, however, a rcstles.s ami nuibitioiis wmiim, 
cintrived to seize the reins (>f [M>wer as piemier regent. 
.She was compelled to retire into a eonvent, and Peter and 
Iv.in 1 1 igned ax joint-czarB until the death of the latter in 


is tier* to i.vprt'-.s li.e liwant;!,' finiMrois. H«* vv.as j The reign of Pktlr tiik Giikat is, in many lesputs, 
sucff-e i. i. r. l.Vj.j. by Vas^ili Ilh, wlii.» (.iptumi .Sino- i the most glorious |>eriod of Russian hntory, whib* it is 
knsh f,* rn ij'L J,.il.uan;ans, undoubtedly a remarkable illu.slratioii of wbat may be 

In l.Vi.i I’, in IV.. •‘iirnim'-: lie Ttvnhlf, as'.urmd the j (Ifeeted by a sbrewd intellect and a powerful will. He 
crown. Ill- re. g.i at lir«t w.i> briili.ii.tlv '•aects.jful, tliough j established the inaiilime [wwer of Russia, wbieli had 
it folluwfii a as wild as that of our own Ibnry V. i previously posBC-Bsed neither a ro^al navy nor a rommerei:il 

He iijtroduM J ]*r,ijt'ng, c^tablisheii a pennanent military ! marine. By connecting the rivers Volga, Dull, and Dwina 
force, the,Striil/i .Stn.Iitz^ ; ren.iedal his (oint the j by canals, be opened up a water conimunicntion iK-lwceii 
Kijgliaii cornniucial envoy, Ri< h.irJ Lii.innllor ( 1554); ! the Baltic and the Black and Caspian .Sas, tlins diveiling 
patronized artists and mm of leif'Ts; mir-ed the lising ! a great portion of the trade be tween Kuro|>o arid Asia into 
commerce of Russia; and fonquepd Kazan (1552) and ^ Ru.H^lan channels. By founding the city of St. PKTKitsiiri:i, 
Astrakhan (1554;. He al-o diove tlie J/ivoman kniglit.s | (1703) on the Neva, he brought the RuMiian nietroj»oli« 
< ut of Livonia, and admjni.sli.rcd a seveie dieck to the • into closer cornmiinication with the principal Knropean 
predatory Tartars of the Crimea. But after the death of | rnpitalH. By a seiies of laborious campaigns, Id wliicli, at 
wife, Ariiistosia Romanov, nnable and Dautiful woman ' tirnt, he .suffered many def(;ats, he accustomed his army to 
to whom be was panwoiiat' Iy attached, his reasim seems to I war, and trained it in the Kuropcan fashion. By the 
have beta sliakcn. He suddenly changed into a cruel 1 victory of Poltava (8lh July, 1709), be checked tho 
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conqncring career of CliarloB XII., and ro crippled tlie 
]iower of Sweden (hat thenceforth it could no longer make 
licad ngainht the schemes of Russian aggression. Tiavel- 
ling through various European states ho made liimsclf 
acquainted with tlio progress of modern civilization. At 
Amsterdam, and afterwards at Deptford, ho Icurncd ship- 
buildinj^ contentedly labouring with hammer and chisel 
]jke a common artisan. What ho learned he taught his 
subjects, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing Russian 
ships on tho Baltic, the Black Sea, and the ocean. He 
encouraged letters, trade, commerce, and all the iLseful arts 
;iiid sciences; introduced foreigners into positions of trust, 
where they might assist him in moulding the infant empire; 
founded printing-presseB, libraries, schools, colleges; organ- 
ized a firm and far>rcaching internal administration ; and, 
in a word, developed the rude and degraded Slav-Mongol 
into the half-civilizcd, patient, and persevering Russian. 

Tho career of Tliilip of Macedon resembles nearly that 
of tho gieat Muscovite tsar; but thcro is this important 
difference, that Pliilip had, while young, received in southern 
(ji'ceco the best education in all matters of peace and war 
tliat the ablest philosophers and generals of the age could 
bestow. Peter was brought up among barbarians, and in 
lai baric ignor.'ince. Ho strove to remedy this, when a 
grown man, hy leaving all tlie temptations which his court 
offered, and by seeking instruction abroad. Ho laboured 
with his o^\n hands as a common artisan in Holland and 
England, that lie might return and teach his subjects how 
ships, commerce, and civilization could be acquired. There 
i> a dc'grec of horoisin here superior to anj thing that wc 
know of in the Macedonian king. In justice, however, to 
(he ancient hero, it ought to he added that wo Bnd in the 
bi^t('ry of Philip no examples of that savage cruelty which 
defoims so grievously the character of Peter the Great. 

Lamented hy all his subjects Peter died in 1725, and 
was succeeded by his wife, who had zealously co-operated 
with him in his grandest designs, tho Empress Catiiaiiink 

I. .She reigned but two years. The son of the unfortunate 
Alexis (the eldest son of Peter, whom his father had put 
to dc.'ith in a frenzy of je.alous suspicion) then came to tho 
fliitiic under the name and title of Peter II, (1727-30), 
blit (he Sovereign jMjwcr really restc<l in the liands of his 
fa\ouritc, Prince Meiizikov. He died, however, at the 
caily ago of fifteen, when the state-council conferred the 
impel .,il crown on Anne, duchess of Courland, niece of 
Pel»r the Great and daughter of Ivan. Her reign was 
distingui>hed by no gieat event or marked improvement in 
tlie Condition of the people. She filled her court with 
favourites, sucli as tlio nc'loriotwly cruel Biren, duke of 
f^airland, and, in loading them w'itli undeserved fivours, 
neglected the true interests of lier empire, Ivan VI., a 
grand-nephew of tho late czarina, roigned but a few 
months (1740-41), and was dethroned by tho Empress 
EIizal)etli (171l-C2\ the daughter of Peter the Gieat, 
whose sceptic slie proved hei'H'lf not unworthy to wield. 
She banished the dete.'ited Biren, secured Finland, ami 
ashisted Austiia in the Skvkn Ykaiw' Wak, and but for 
her death might have given a very different terminathm to 
that momentous stniggle. Her nephew and successor, 
Peter HI. (1762), withdrew from all Interference with 
European quarrels, and seemed bent upon a policy of 
inteinal reform and pacific progress, when ho was dethroned 
by his unscrupulous consort, Sophia Augusta of Anhnlt- 
Zerbst, better known by the name she received at her 
baptism into the Greek Church, as the EmpreasCATiiAniNK 

II. (1762-116). Her vices were so conspicuous by tlicir 
openness and excess that she has been tenned the Messa- 
lina of tho North, and this side of her character has been 
vigorously painted by Byron in bis “ Don Juan." She was, 
however, n woman of extraonlinary capacity and irresistible 
energy, and the material resources of the empire were 
greatly augmented by her successful policy. She fostered 


tho growing commerce of Ru-»hia by wise provisions, 
encouraged the aits and scitMin-s, reformed and amelio- 
rated the laws, •.and divided the country into distinct 
governments, each of which had its sep-arate administration 
in all matters of justice, social economy, and local policy. 
Her arms abroad w'crc crowned with continual sucee'-R. 
Her able general, .Suvarov (or Suwarow), Riibducd Poland, 
and drove the Turks bf-yond the DnicKter. In Iht m w 
province of the Crimea she founded the great niilit uy ])«.rt 
of Sebastopol. By the third partition of Prir.AM) m 17'.'."* 
she extended her power westward as far a.s the Vislnli. 
Slio forced Sweden to sue for peace. Tlnis^ wlnn sh*' 
closed her career, on the 17tli November, 1706, she be- 
queathed to Iipf .son and Riu*cessf»r, Paul I. (1796-1801 \ 
an einpiie whieh extended from the .«:hores of the Baltic to 
Behring Strait. 

Paul I. began his reign hy an of justice: he liberated 
the Polish hero Kosciusko. In 1799 he joined the I^uropea'i 
confederacy against ^e^oluti^^nary Fiance, and dc'^pitrlj^d 
the veteran Suvarov with a large .army to the as‘si-tance uf 
the allies in Italy. At first .Su\-arov met with Ins wontfd 
success, but eventnally his gf»od fortune deserted him, or 
he met with more formidable opponents Disaster fellow* d 
close upon disa.stcr, and it w;is with (linicult_\ tliat IjC 
saved the remnant of Jii.s foices hy a skilful retreit fr^rn 
the victorious armies of Massena and Mon au. 'Ilu'ie r* - 
verscs had a singular effect upon the wayward mind i f 
Paul, who, from Ix'ing a bitter oppruicnt of XapeltMi 
Bonaparte, suddenly became his mo'^t fen'cnt admirer and 
cnthu.suistic ally. He was preparing to co-operat*' in tl c 
ambitions projoct.s of tho Fiench conqiierc-r wdieii his m !d<'s 
di.sgiisted hy Ids cnultics and fj^rthe fie.ik'' of bi" .’n.s.mity, 
foimed a conspii.icy agimst him, and strangled him In Iws 
piivate apartments mi 23rd March, 1801. It is geiur.illy 
believed th.at hi.s sons were cogniz int of the plot, and c* n- 
nived at it, from a well-founded api»rclHnsiL'n that ih'-y 
might fall \ictirns to his je.alons cruelty. 

AlexamhT 1. (1801-27*’), on succeeding the thrunc. 
held himsdf fiom tlie great war that ing'd oN-r ;ill 
Europe, but ahinned at the piepor.di lant miht irv p-.w. r of 
Fi.ince, and di'^gn^ted by the murder of the Due d’Kn jli;- n. 
he joined tlie Jhiropean C'i.iliti'm in Apiih His 

.anny, with that of Au^tiia, w.is deflated l»\ N.ap- l- 'U .*n 
tlie menici.iMe field of Au-tuhl/ (ii 2nd Den-mbi r. 1^'*7», 
and both at the blood} h.itlle of r,\1iu, on 8th r<bpiiiv, 
1807, and at that of Fiietlland, on *ilb .Tune, ti e IIu^''!an 
forces cNix-rienced terrible l.jsscv. Alexander now aeoepttsl 
the i>\ei Hires wldt h had prevmu'^h been jires'-ed uj<ni hiin 
by the French empeior. :ind .after an interiu'W' iHtuoin 
tliein, held on a raft li.»hircd al'oiit midway i;i the liver 
Njcmeii, peace was concluded by the Iiiity uf on 

Hth .July, l8t'7. A second inteniew took place at I’lfnrtli 
early in 18t»8. wliich apparently cemented the new alli.^nce, 
and con\ cited Rus.>ia into an enemy (f Great Ihit.iin. 
Alexander. l)(*wever, hided his time. The Preiuh nn- 
peror w.is soon sen.sdde that he cuuhi expect but hllV' nal 
as'*istance from linn, am! addre^.^cd warm reinousti 
to the Russian court, which mot with p«:*lite ova^iun ai d 
lukewarm courtesy. Tho coldness Indwccn the two tm- 
piTors daily increased; and at length N.ipo’eon us<«l\.‘d 
on an invasion of Russia (^.Tune. 1812\ Ale\.mder m.ide 
vast preparation.s to meet him, but awaie of In', m- 
feriority in tho open field, resolved on gradinlly nlin’.g 
before the French. A.s Napi*leon advancid, the Rn^^i nw. 
under Kutiisov, retiroil, burning ev*'ry town the> pi^^cd 
through, and caiTving off all provisions and l^ iige. 
After tho sanguinary battle of Borodino on 7tli Septem- 
ber, 1812, where \icfory cost the French imue (bin defeat 
entailed upon the Russians, Napoh'on entend Moscow; 
not, however, .oa he had hoped, to iiHvi\e amh.vvsadt'rs from 
Alexander in quest of peace, but to find the city .almost 
deserted by its inhabitant So.arccly had (he French 
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soldifis cntereil within its pates than vivid columns of 
and dense clouds of siuokOf iLsinp simullaueously 
ficm Narious qnnrtcrs of the capital, Showed that its 
citi/ons had set it on fire. The French were only partially 
successful in checking the devoininp coni*se of the con- 
liapration, and found themselves eneamped ainulst a waste 
of MUokinp uiins, pie»ed hard hy euld and famine, thinned 
by battle and disease, and separated by Jiundreds of miles 
of ice and snow fioift their base of operations. There was 
notbinp for it hut to relicat \utli the utmost speed. On 
the lt‘th of (.October tliey e\aeiuted Moscow and com- 
menced a nlio^Taiie niaieb, wl’ose hoiTors lia\e never 
been paraileletl m tlie history of N\ar. Hundri*ils peii^hed 
in the snow ; liuiulieds dioil of hiimicr and exhaustion. 
The once splendid ln'st of Xap(.»leoii melted away into a 
seaiu_\ and ai^oI ^^anired band of paunt, miserable, fnmiue- 
straken wietel.is. It is estimated that not o0,000 
si'hi\is out (‘t the \\lio had formed so snpeib 

an army i ii the banks of the Nicmeii tMT leturned to 
Fiance. At the same time Wellington and the liiiti'‘h, 
after driMii:; the 1 leiich ainuLS hcfoie them, luAcred on 
th“ fiontieis of Spain. The knell of the Iiench Finpiie 
h.id lunp. riii'-Mi and Aiistna sent foitli their armifs to 
join the \icti lions r-^lu its of Iln-sia. and liauiLdi Xai)olei»n 
made incredible (.dbrts to ludd his pK-mid a.:ini>t this 
coalition, lie was forced to retire hifui* tia* o\eiwhelmiMp 
strength of the allies. At I.e p.n_:, iroin In'th to l.^th 
OetobcT, Isld'. his ar:n> w,ls .dm "t aoMiiiilated. l.aily 
in tie* ftib-wl':: Jaiiuny the 1 iip<*ier .Mewuilor, at the 
head cl t'e* ai'.nd f< rit^. the Fiei.eli ficntiCr, and 

ii Ma-i ! i.ntc red Tail?. Nij.<i. ci ahdieaUsl, and retired 
to tile >; I'oi oi l,d>i. In th< L'rcat oents i-f the Hun- 
dred 1 m\>, ..n.: in tie ^!c^o^y (f Waterloo, Idth dune, 
1>1 3, t 1! i-' c.’is 1 li n I put, ! aMn^ pHvioU'>ly retired. 
'Ih* r- ma ; d- r rf Al»*\aiid» r's idpu was dooted to the 
consoh.i ,tion ft h s eiiipTe aiei to mttnial impro\« mciits. 
He libeled uTc It refoims ; but lie* ilid ind sntKcicntly !»•- 
eo'^Ti.ze the pi\v. th of a n* w and more libnal spirit amor.p 
the hi;^hii r'l-'-'es, nor maki* proM-ion for itsS eontentinent. 
As \(.v.z A-s .Mfiiaiiiur livod they remained (juiet, hut when, 
(•n Lis dcaiii ill l-bJd, ho was succeeded hy Ids vouiiper 
son, N.chfdias 1., wl.o^c* ahliity tiny respected, l»ut wlu-si* 
despotic charaettr tiny dreaded, they bioke out into open 
in-urn ( lion. By the i neriry and coura^'e* of the new czar. 
liOWeweT. it was s{>.nlily i lieckcd. and lie (lUired upon that 
warlike and oppr' -*-i\e career wl itli was suddenly cheeked 
by the Urlinewii War. He wr -ImI pro\Illc•^ frem I’or^ha 
and Turkfv. ve<zMi tia* prr'tectoiate of li e Hmubian I’liii- 
fipilit.es. (lanned the fie** iiaMpiti-jn of tl •* Black Sea. the 
JUrdai.i he-, .iiid ll.e Danube, converted roland into a 
Iiu--ian j-r •’..nee, .'issi>ttd Ausiri.i in stifling tt-e Ma-aNa’* 
insurrccl.on. waj-d a rilmtli-s w.'ii the <_ luc.a-ian 

mountains and pushed firward the fnmliirs (f the cm- 
jdrij townr Central .Vsa. Hi- a.:pi ssions upon Turkey 
at lentil, r -i Hrcat linlain and 1 raiKt* to action, and 
proeokid tre < rn;‘i*li \\ ,;r. His armies were dcbatul at 
the battn.- 1.1 Ihuaflava ar.d li kmn.ann. and biokm 

by the-e u'.‘;'p'*;td rt\erses, his hanphU ‘‘pirlt suddenly 
pave w.ie. H^ d id ( ii the «nd c.f M.in h, .Skiias- 

Toro.i,. il.c pr» it sonth'-rri ar-fii-il and naval defK»t of 
Kus<*ia, wa-> caj.tuitd bv the alins on the I'th of July in 
the f .arne v * .ir, 

AIcxandcT If., who liad .snccf-c-lcd his father, Kichola?*, 
on the throne, scon afttiwaids concluded peace with 
Great Britain and France, and addr^ssr-d himself to the 
Husk of inteni.al orpanization. He acfomplished many irn- 
j.rortatit reforms, hut none more important or more valuable 
than the emancipation of the strfs fMarch. IhCJ). An 
iniiurrcction in Poland, in l>5C3-fi4, was crushed after a 
.struptjJe, and by a subsequent edict that unfortunate 
conn r) waa declared an autonomic part of the Hussian 
Lmp're. The Caucasian War was brought to a satisfactory 
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' conclusion, and Russi.a prcb.ibly never enjoyed greater 
piospcrity than at this time. In the Franco-German War 
of 1870 Russia took no pint, but tlio sympnthie.s of lioi* 
rulei.s wore undoubtedly (ierman,aud they would probably 
have been inauifested in an active form had any power 
assisted France. In Xovcinber, 1870, Ihinco Goit-scliakov 
issued a circular ropudiatiiip those clause^ of the Treaty of 
18iii5 securing the neutralization of the Bl.ick Sea, and at 
Olio time there was great danger of a war between Britain 
and Russia on the subject; but the mdter was settled 
amicably at a confeiTUee hold in Loudon in 1871, at which 
Rn.ssia obtained to a great extent what she wished, lit 
1874 the Dukt! of Kdiiiburgh, second son of (^ueeii Vietoii.a, 
was manied to the Grand-duchess Marie, only danghtcr of 
the czar; and the same )car Alexander vi-ited Knglaiid. 

In the meantime events were transpiiing in I’m key 
w'hieh weie destined to lead to niiotlier coiitlict between 
Russia and that country. In 1874 a long-smouhleiing in- 
surrection broke out in Bosnia and the Ifer/eguvin.i, the 
aiqi-irent inability of Turkey to suppress winch ilicw forlli. 
eaily in 1878, the “ Andrn.say Note," by which tin IVwcrs 
indicated the refonns they con^ide^ed m ecssaiy to ron- 
eiliate the insurgent province.*^. The insurrection, liowcvcr, 
continued, and Senia sfcrned disposed to take jiait in tin* 
.’'trugple. Ill May, 1878, the murder of tin* Frindi and 
(Icrman CoU‘'iils at S.di iiic.a caused Gi-imany, Austria, and 
Russia to iiiiite in pnopDsjng to send to Tuikcy tlic “ Berlin 
.^lcIno^alldum,‘’ which was a thre.at of active iiit**i vi-ntiuii 
if steps were not at rmce l.ikcn hy the Sultan to gr.int an 
aniiistice to the* insurgents, and to carry out certain re- 
forms under the supenidon of a delegation of c<in*?nl‘i. 
Kngland declining to join in the memorandum, it fill 
thiaigh, and Scivia, alletring that thin f.ailnro inadi* all 
hope of a peaceful settlement iinpr>ssibIo, dccl.ired w.ir, in 
eonjanction with Montenegro, at the beginning of .Inly, 
A feeling of extreme indignation against 'ini key had i)"vv 
ari.ven, on account of the cruel masvsacres of thousamN of 
Bulgarian men, women, and children in May, on piiti nc 
of suppre.'sing an alleged intended insurrection. I in*d 
with this feeling again.st the Moslem butcheries, large num 
bcr.s of Russi.ms poured into Senia to .assi.st in the stnigglc 
there against the suzerain power. The Turk.^, howrvfr. 
were victoriou.**, and in November would probably h.vv 
ovcrniii the principality, hut for nii iiltiin.itimi from Rusm* 
demanding an anni^ticc. 'J'liis was giantfd, and soon 
aftenv.irds Ru-sia .and Austria nnnuuiuetl their arcept.iiin* 
of the plan proposed hy Lord Derby for holding a con- 
ference for the wittlement of questions in Tmkey invulving 
the pe.acc of Fnropc. Tiie conference met in Uoii>fanti- 
m ple towards the end r f 187G, and ei.ntiiiuMl its efh»rt» 
till tljo *2«>th January, 1877, when it wa-s di.Sfiolved, au.l. to 
mark their disaatisfoctioii at tho insincere course purMn'd 
by Turkey, tho several Powers withdrew their amhavhadi.iN 
from Constantinople. The Turks refused an ultinmtnin 
swiftly Usoed by Prince TJortscliakov in the name of 
Ru.ssia, and on the 24lh April, 1877, the rmp<r(T de- 
clared war, and at once directerd his nrmiis to cross tin* 
frontier both in Kuropc and Asia. 

In Asia tho RuN.sians were victorious for a time, and by 
the 22nd May Kars was inve.sted ; but in F.urr>pe it w.a.i 
the SOth June before the Danube was crossed by the main 
lK.»dy of the Ru.shinn aimy. General Gouiko made n raid 
through the Balkans and seized the Shipka l*ass at its 
southern end, which he held against dc^speratc assaults of 
the Turks. In tho meantime Osman Paaba inoveil up 
from VVhlin, and, gathering up strong forces on bis way, 
threw them into the op< n town of Plevna, from which, on 
the 18th July, he repulsed tho Russians, who had blun- 
dered into the town in ignorance of the presence of tlia 
'1 nrks. Osman Pa*ibn at once commenced fortifying the 
place, and, aided hy the immense natural facilities for 
defence which the position afforded^ be aoon turned tbo 
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open town into an impre^jnablo fortresa. Tlie Russians 
proved this to their Herious cost on the doth July, wlton a 
lencwed endeavour to take llio place by assault was re- 
pulsed with f^rcat slaughter. So disostrouH was their defeat, 
indeed, that they were glad to accept the oflers of Prince 
r rcderick Charles of Rouinania to join them in the war, and 
a strong? force of Roumanian tioops was hurried up to the 
aid of the wn-ely-pressed Muscovites around Plevna. The 
Rnssian Iinpeiial Cuard and n host of other new troops 
were now brouglit up, and a process of strict investment 
of Plevna was commenced. His supplies thus cut off, 
Osman Pasha held his enemies at bay until the 10th 
l)ce4‘inbcr, wlien, after a heroic hut ineffeetual attempt to 
biejik aw’ay, he surrendered with his whole army. The 
formidable Lost of Russians, now released from Plevna, 
swarmed by several passes through the Balkans, took in 
huecession Sophia, Philippopolis,and Adrianople, and com- 
menced an advance in force towards Constantinople. So 
immim-nt was tlie peril that British troops were sent to 
Gallipoli, and the lle('t was held in readiness to save the 
sultan's capital. In Asia tho Russians, greatly reinforced, 
bad again advanced, utterly defeated Mukhtar Pasha, taken 
Kars, and now menaced Erzeroum. Seeing the utter col- 
lapse ctf their armies and their cu])ital endangered, the 
'links sued for peace, and after considerable delay the 
treaty of Sail Stefano was signed on ilrd ^fareh, 1878. 
By this the Tuiks ceded to Russia about 9000 square 
miles in Asia, including Ardaban, Kars, and Batoum, 
jigii ed to pay an indemnity, to leccgnize the independence 
of lb»mnani;\, St-rvia, and Montenegro, nml to the estab- 
lishment of veiy large semi-independent states of Noith 
and South Bulgaria Groat Britain, however, and other 
Powei'*, as signatories of tho 'IVcaty of Paris, asserted 
their light to a voice iu the new arrangement of Turkish 
tcr. itfr\ ; and by Iho Congress of Berlin, in July, 1878, 
the San Stefano 'I’reaty w’os considerably modified. Russia 
obtained from Rouinania the strip of Bessarabia taken 
from her in 18,;5 — her whole gain of territory in Europe. 
(Mily one part of Bulgaria received autonomy, tho otln r, 
as Eastern Roumelia, being restored to the sultan. Freed 
fiom Kiiiopean necessities Russia now turned with fiesh | 
^igou^ to her |wjlicy of aggression in Central Asia. In i 
187'2 General Kaiifmann, in continuing previous raids by ' 
tieiieral 'I'ehemaiev, found himself at last able to occupy 
the capital of the Khan of Kliiva, .and although a pt^ace 
with that prince replaced him on the throne, it was under 
a strict Russian proli ctorship. In 1875 the neighbouring 
Kliaii of Khokand u.as reduced to tho same dependent 
condition. In the same yc,ir an insurrection gave General 
Skobolcv tho opportunity to formally eonquer tho khanate, 
and it becamo n part of IKissia iu March, 1876. This 
eonquest was immediately folI(»wed by tli.at of the Kora 
Khiigiz tribes. Then the European war tied RusskVs 
hands for a time. In 1879 sho recommencotl, this time 
attacking tho Turkoman TekMs, but with not groat sue- 
cesa. General Skohelev was sent again to lead tho adv.inco, 
with the result that in May, 1881, the Tekkes w'crc sub- 
jeeted by being half eatenninatod. 

A grave calamity now overtook Rnssia. Mnch of her 
undoubted advance in civilization was duo to Alexander II. 
tho liberator of the serfs ; and, indeed, it was not so much 
in n personally hostile spirit as iu undving hostility to (he 
imjicrial piinciplo that the widespread revolutionary con- 
spiracies, embraced under the bead of Nihilism, continu- 
ally sought to kill him. By making the office of czar a 
deadly one, they sought, as they explain, to frighten any 
snccessor of Alexander II. into reforms long deni^ Many 
attempts failed ; that of the 14th April, 1879, came very 
near sucoess, when a large part of the great palace wa,H 
wrecked ; and that of the following December still nearer, 
when the railway over which tho czaFs train should have 
been passing was blown up by a miuc. Finally, on 13th 


March, IHKI, the unfortunate nionajeh w’as killed by an 
exploaive boinh thrown at him as h»* passed along the 
bti'cets. 'Ihc arftion, if it had an\ result, woikcd against 
tho Nihilists, and the new czar. Alexander III., thougli too 
much alarmed to show himstdf often in j,nblie — for 
instance, wailing inoie tliaii a year K forebi in^ eioAned — 
adopted firm and severe mea-sures without para, and 
was supported very generally, e\en by inany wlm W(Mild 
otherwise have sunpathized with eiloit.s at leform. 

Alexander III. continued tho Asian policy of Ins 
reign. In 1884 Merv wa.s formally annexed to hii-ii, 
and the adv.inec ciept on until in M.ireh, 
a village on the boideis of Afghaui'-tan, w.as ocLn]>'.<ii. 
This biought Rus'.i.i face to face with End ind, as th'* 
protector of tlie Ameer of Afghanistan. IVjijdejj was 
claimed by tin* l.rtler, and it was neces^.irv at one- t" 
come to a striet imdei-'t.mding as to lli<* Ru‘-so-Afgh.i:i 
frontier, wliieli in the long ages during whieh the half- 
I settled nations of Ontial A-ia had hton the rif.arest m i'jh- 
bouv» of Afghanistan had h«in left very 1\ deiui'd. 
A commission Imd .aheady been in^estl^atillg tie* mi!i-r. 
and relations became very strainfd tlinu.-li tie 
of Pcnjdeh. Diplomacy was snciessful iu avertm/ .i lup- 
ture, however, and the commission, reconstituted, r ' Utli m «l 
its hibour.s. At last, hy the \eai 1x^7. it w is ,ih!' t ) with- 
draw, the entire fnmtier h.i\ing 1m mi m.uk-d oil to l’ • 
satisfaction of all thru* powa r.s. 

Ill September, 188o, a revolution br"kt* out in r.asrm 
Roumelia, whieh usulted in Us juiittion with Biilgn .i, 
then under the energetic rule of Piimr Aloxandcn (J Ihitteii- 
berg). 'Ibis levolution. c.innd out entiiely willemr Rus- 
sian aid, was very tlislasieful to Riissi.i, who wished her 
inliuence iu Bulgaiia to be picdoirumint. Accoidinjy, 
though Russia agiced to tlie pe.ue bawcen J^rvia. lUil- 
gaiia, and Turkey, in Mareli. 188G. she favoured m my 
altimpls at cjn‘*|iir.'icy against tlie iMiUce of lUilgirla, end 
at last be was seized and b'mi'slnd to Ru's's’au tiiT-t tv 
m August. He i( turned .and w.is triuinpk.mtly irsiored 
in .1 few wc»'ks. but tinding th.at i.is leiu.uning on llii' 
Bulgarian throne would endang* r the libi rtv vd bis a.h pt, ,1 
country, now’ lliat Russi.i Ijid openly deel irisl l.«rs-.lf d.s- 
.satistied with his rule, lie in.agn.miuu>udy with drew fi- ui 
Itulgaria in September, ISxtl. altliouLili llie circnmst.n'e, -v 
had clearly shown his power and pij'id inlv .iiiu*i'gijjspei-].le. 
Several unsuitable t.indid.ite.s for the v le.mt thrimc wtiv 
prop(»scd, and on thei'ther luand :ipplieatioiis made to some 
piinces by the Bnlg.an.ius theinsrhes wi-re deelh.ed. '1 i.;s 
state of tilings coiuinned until the mimviht of l,s>7, timing 
W'hieli the country was riikd by P'gMicy ov 
of three. In July, lxS7. Ihime rMuiumd ..f .'si\e- 
C«)burg w.is » li'otid by the S-ilu inv' til the \)etT.l tbn'ii . 
Having aceepti'ii ilio nib r be. ou tin' llili Au.msi. t-mk 
the constitution d <'Ub at Tini >v.i. He w is r,,t, b..w,-vM\ 
recognized by tlie sigmittiry powii-s to the tn ity ol Ibilui, 
in cons<><pu‘nce of the op[M»‘‘iiiou i>f llusslv. 

RUS SIAN HORN-BAND, a cm unis varhty <f the 
music.al art, iH'ing a small orchestra of horns and trumpet', 
in which each perfonner only sounds one singb- m As 
ill bell-ringing, thciefore, a tune can be produced (>ni\ 1 v 
each man coming in with his note in its propel place; but 
on tho other hand, as it is very casv to pkiv o-io note, 
demanding no kiiowledo' of mu.sio nor .spoMi! sk,Il n 
blowing or fingering, the most muslucatcd pTsi ns can bi* 
iiscvl ns porfoimeis. Ihis, indeiHl, was the i rigin ( f th. 'e 
bauds, a Bohemian imKsici.an in the mi vice of rruv* 
Narischkine, in 1751, having hit upon this brill. ml i l a, 
and turning the boorish half-vMubnitod snfs into .i means 
of protluring dolicalo and refined inusie. Ike sm.illest 
bands have twenty horns, tho largest nl>oul double that 
number. Tho effect is very sweet m quality, :is the notes 
are all open notes, and therefore rc.sonaiit and .accurately 
in tunc, characters which cannot Inloiig to notes of the 
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fin;:croil or stopped scale. No Russian lK»rn-band lias j implies tlia significance lie bad acquired in Jewish bistory 
\isitcd England since 1834; and it is evident that so : at the time it was written, and verso 7, chap, iv., indicates 
costly a macbiiiery for pi*odueing simple hesnlts must die that it was not wiittcn until a considerable time after the 
out as the progn*ssof culture cnaMcs I lie Russian peasantiy | events related. 

to learn the ordinary musical metliods. | The book presents a beautiful idyllic picture of fbe 

RUST, in the common accopfation (J the term, is the . primitive domestic life of the Uehrews, and the narrative 
red pulverulent s^h^taIlce which is foiiiiod on the surface of is one of the most cliarining of all those wliieli hJiVc been 
iron when exposed to aii and moisture. It is an oxide of ]»rcserved in the Old Testament. In connection with tlm 
iion. manners and customs of the people depicted in it, a modem 

in botany, a disci^e of ]»Iaiits, which shows resident in Palestine observes^ “ The entire scene of HoniS 
itself on the stems and and on the ears of cereal and and Ruth might bo enacted at the present day by the 

many t ther grasses, m blown, yellow, or orange coloured dwellers in Bcthlobem with but tiitling omissions and 
spots, due to the presence of acertain state of small fungi, variations,” and be shows that in the salutations between 

formerly placed m tlie geiui'. Uredo. I nder the heading proprietor and labourers, in the modes of reaping, gh'aning, 

-EciPii M Ilnuni imihs tln re will bi* found a description of and threshing referred to, the food eaten, the sleep of the 
tlie lifedd^tt ry of the fungus of which rust is but a state, proprietor in the threshing-floor to prevent robbeiy,the nse 
RUSTSCHUK'. a town of Itulgaiia, sitiuted at the of the vail to carry loads, &c., there has been little if any 
co^rlniiiO'' » f the Caia Luui with the Panuhe. It is 40 change since the 5loabitcss came with her mother-in-law 
miles lu in Xicopoli. and .iboiit the same di'.tanco from ' into the district of Rethlehcm-Judah. 

JjLieliarr>r. It h.vs a ca'^tle of cnn.siderahle strength, with RUTHX'NTUBf, one of the metals of the platinum 
several mo^qufs, baths, and public birldings. The inhabit" | group, was discovered by Claus in 18 IG. It is found in 
ant^, c< n^l'ling of Turks, Arnu iiian''. <ihv1v-s. and Jews, } the platinum ores, especially in osmlridium ; i.s a white 
amounted to *Jo.?'o7 in le>l, J hc\ ate chiLlly employed , brittle metal, obtiiincd usually by calcining the ammoniaeal 
in the manufacture of eottun. ‘•ilk, limn, and w.>idlpn | chloride; and is the most infusible metal known, with the 
fabrics. I ho pi ice wa^ the so* no of svinc s:uiguinar>’ j exception of osmium. It can only bo inelte<l by the oxy- 
ccnfliels between the Turks and tl,e iJns^i.ins m Isf 1 and liAdrogen furnace. The Ppccifie gra\ity of tin* fused metal 

182s, 11 . 1 re I sevtM* ly fimii b..ndi i-dnu ill in is 1 1*4. It is very slightly att^urked by iiitro-hydrorlilnric 

RUTA'CE,^ an order of ; ki it-i belonging to the • acid, t»ut is easily oxidued t)y fusion with potassium bydi ate. 
For I I i VI r. 1 1 ey arc v irub'- or luTbaccou" plants ; the • whieh converts it into lutheniatti of potassium, S4diil)le in 
have^ ‘re •jci’..n!ly opposite and ctunponnd. There are w'atcr. The symbol is Ru, the atomic wi*iglit P'l. It 
fi'Ur or T.\e sepa’^ irm an ecpial number (f petals; tlie ■ forms a cryst.alline alloy with zinc, and a beautifully crys- 
sLiT ’ '. in <f the simc inno‘M r, or doubk* that of the tallinc .alloy with tin (RuSiia), which crj'stalli/cs in brilliant 

j-cta''. ’1 ' rn.! at tie ba •• of the t<»ru>. 'I he cubes, resembling bismuth. It forms five o\id* s, tb** pio- 

li’.'C 1' i b* tw.Tc. tl stami' i a:: I tlie ovary. Tbeic ’ b'Xide (RntO» sesquioxide or ruthenious oxide (Rii.-n,!, 

arc f' ur ni r.\e \.ar[>*h‘' generally connate in an ov.iry, with ! the dioxide or rutbenic oxide the trioxuie nr rnt).« - 

four (T five C‘-il> ; llivre are tw i » vulcs ra c.u li cell, | me acid (RaOs), and the tetroxide (RnOi). The p'-toxide 
pel. dub U', with 'dial i.ijdic. i.«» a d.ark gray |M>W(ler, not acted on by acids; the ses.jui- 

Maiiv (f tic j/.a'its ol t:.i'«frd'r cin't a powerful and i oxide is a black powder, soluble in acid.s, forming >cll.>\v 

usually nib r.'-nc od .ur frun tlie ul imls thu cover tl eir solutions; the dioxide is a daik blue powder, which Tonis 
wholt surface. Tlir^r gkin ls aie ifc irciiir.es s., full of a | a Iiydi.itu (I{ut) 2 , 2 H«jO). roIiiMc in noiils and in alkalrs, 
volatik 0,1 til'd ill I'ot wiMther th* atiiiu'-pheri '‘Urrouiidiiig ruthenic acid is only known in cornhiiiation as a jkO.is- 
the plant-^ b- c-mes th.irged w.th it. 1 he Diovmas vr ' ^iuin ‘‘lit; the tetroxidc is a golden yellow* crv-tailii.o 
Biaku plrU^ are u-cd ni in. diL.no .is ant’-'p-i^^modicH. . body, melting at o8'’ C. (13G° Fahr.), Ixjiling at (\ 
Ango^j i i:a I'lAKK i- pi-jduecd bv a plan:, ! ('212' Eahr.), and very M-Inble. It i.s sfduMe in h\dio- 

a/j'.f. beb Mging t>; ti,l^ Mdir. Ilu: as]j*cU''of Rot.a, | chloric nud ; the st-lutn-n iHroiiics jonple or adiidr ii of 

a genus wi,i..ii gives its nime to the <,rder. Ei’.wim m \ ' Milphnnuis add. 

beJ.oi'j*' to th.' g.nus Jf.ct'irnnijs, (.'iiias is the gi rms : Ihereaie three cIilori«lcs of rut!ienlum-'-the diclib'rido 
whic 1* in- I’ui' ' -'.iLii we’i kr.ovvn fitiit ri.s tl • ./ring* a...i rifurio) is a Mark cryst.iUim* p<jvv(ler, iiis<4ublf in .niiU; 
lemon. Jr, I i, Ah 1 Zamiimxvii.x up r wdi-ki.ow.i tl.e Incldoride ur rutheiiiouH rhloriiie (Rur^) is a brown 
genr-rx li r K arc abut ‘jo'* • r natives of t* mp<i.4te * 'lel'qut'Henl era tilal, becoming greim an<l then blue r.n lieat- 

aiid w.inn rr-j.or.s < f the wi.-2cw.ohi, f-ui urring no vijy ' Jt jg soluble in water. The tetnicblori-ie or ruthe- 

ir; .'s -uti. Afr;. i st.d Au'tr.iha. rrc cbloride (RUCI4) Is known onlv in combination as a 

RUTH, BOOK OF, a cm riical h.d: of the <;l.i , double jKitaasium salt (2KClRuCl|\ winch is a br-wn 
T.st,. 1 v.h d. in tl.e fseptuagir.t ai.d tl.e .Anthori/od j rryst.il with rose iridescence, and soluble in water, l.nt not 
Verd \ 1- ]'a d bctwrcu .liirlgr- .md .'^imtul, hut winch j in alcohol. The ammoniAn double salt (‘iNH/IRuC 
in t.' lb': A f jhi.s part (f the IIiL'!"c:ra;.ha. It is the resembles I bo pf>tassiiim unit. Thu e are a large series of 
bcco.'.d of IN tive or i .-lls, vs h c li are re, id by f<»!Tipc»uncl ammonium Balts containing rut lieninm. |{ulhe- 

tbe ,k'\- lit ti* •* five fei-'ls. r-*:: ing after ( ' ii.ti< b s and mum bhUh arc distinguished from thoni* of the other 
Ming p.v-l .it l*‘:/*<osi. It i-, divni'.! in the Authorired platinum metals by the formation of solntdc p<)taH.siurn 
Versi .n ir l t f- iir rhipters. and it coi. tains the hi-tory of rutheniate when fiiRcd with nitre; the wdtitinn, which is 
Rath, a wijii in of M* .ib who marrud a Hobrew named orange yellow, yudds a bla<k precipitate with nitric arid, 
Mahloii lii i.*r ..vvii r .untry, and wiio, after sl.e bad M- which redishfdves When treated with hvdroi'hloric acid, and 

come a \m 1 .av. f ,l l,i r iiioll c r-in-l.vw Naomi to the thus orange-coloured Holiition yii lds a blaek precipitate with 

land of Urar !, Ujcotmug afterwanU the ^vife of Ro.'iz and hulphnrellcd hydrogen, the filtrato from which is A fine skv- 
ancestrtsh of I>aviil. Tlie genealogy given at the end blue colour and characteristic. 

of the book, which is ropc-abd in Matthevs*, and with one RUTH'KROLSN, a ro^al burgh of iScotland, in the 
variation in Luke, appeals to omit ^omc of tl,f; links of county of Ijinark, 2i miles sou th-enst from the Crosn of 
the chain, only ten g. neratlons being counted Ml ween Glasgow, Tbo burgh was chartcrv*d by David I. In 1126', 

Judah and David, or a pcrir^l of s^mie H.50 year.s. 'I he and Ih governed by a provost, two Imiliea, and thirteen 

author of the book is unknown, and tb'.* tradition pre.S4 ncd councillors. Rulhergicn, or “ Rngleii,** aa it U popularly 
ill t!ip Ta.mud that it was written by .Samuel is quite iin- called, is now little more than a aaborb of ClUsgow, 
tena / . The genealogy* being carried down to David ou the south bank of the Clyde. The town po«iejiw‘» few 
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bnildinps of any importance ; the cljief is the modem town 
hall. There are a parish church, with a tower belong- 
ing to the mieicnt parish church, which was the scene of 
some interesting historical events, two other h^stabliehed 
churches, two l*Vee churches, a U.P. church, a Roman 
Catholic church, a Congregational church, and some Wes- 
leyan find other places of worship. It has extensive print 
and dyo works, collieries, and a paper manufactory. It is 
very ancient, and was formerly a very important place, 
Glasgow having been included within its municipiU boun- 
daries in the twelfth century; at present it consists chiefly 
of one wide btreet, from which numerous narrow lanes 
branch out. I'hc population of the parish in 1881 was 
13,801 ; of the town, 11,265. 

RU THIN, a town of Wales, in the county of and 8 
miles S.iS.K. from Denbigh, on the railway to Corwcii, and 
227 miles from I.ondon by the North-western Railway. 

It is on the summit and slope of a hill, at the foot of which 
flows the Clwyd, and is thus situated in the midst of very 
pleasant scenery. TJie town appears to have taken rise 
Trom the foundation of the castle, wliich was built by Roger 
(jSrey, to whom Kdward I. granted the whole of the vale of 
Clwyd. This castle got the name of Rhyddin, or the Red 
Fortress, from the colour of tlie stone of which it was 
huilt. It stood, not on the summit, but on the western 
slope of the hill, towards the Clwyd. The castle has benm 
destroyed, and a new edifice, which from its stylo may be 
cor^deied as a restoration of the ancient castle, has been 
^rfeted on the site. The summit of the hill is occupied 
by the market-place, to which the principal streets lead. 

1 he county-hall or court-house is the finest building for 
the piirposi- in North Wah's. The county prison is well 
built, riu’ie is a very fine corn exchange and market 
hall. The church is the choir of a more spacious con- 
\entn.il building, which was suppressed in 1310, and after- 
wards rendered collegiate. Tliere arc vestiges of the walls 
of the nave and a transept. The roof of the present 
cliuieh is admired for its curious workmanship. The 
granimar-bfhocd has six exliihitions to the universities. 
There is an nlnishons<» for twelve decayed liouKckeepej s, 
ten men and two women, which is called Christs Hospital. 
Ruthin is a inaiiicipal l>orough, and is governed by four 
aldermen (of whom one is mayor) and twelve councillois. 
The ]M»pulatioii in 1881 was 3034. 

RUTILE is a naturally-occurring oxide of titanium 
(TiOa), of A brownish-red colour, and with a slightly 
metallic lustre. It is found as imbedded crystals in various 
crystalline rock^^ and quartz, and assumes a characteristic 
needle-shaped form in the latter. The mineral is used in 
the arts to pnxlnce a yellow colour in the painting of 
porcelain, and aho to impart a faint yellow ibh tint to 
artificial teeth. 

RU'TIN or RUTIHIC ACID, a glucoside which is 
widely difTused in the vegetable kingdom. It was first ob- 
tained from nio {Ruta yraiA/efis, natural order Rutacc®), 
bat is also found in capers, in the flowers of Rophfyra japon- 
icti, in safflower yellow, and in other plants. It crystal- 
lizes in yellow needles, having the formula 2 Ca 5 HaaO| 3 SHaO, 
which on heating give off water and leave anhydrous 
rutin (QzoHsiiOio). Rutin is insoluble in cold water and 
in ether, but suluhlo in boiling water and alcohol It is 
soluble in hot acetic acid and in alkalies, alkaline carbon- 
ates, and in lime and baryta water. It is coloureil dark 
green by ferric chloride, and melts at 180® C. (350® Fahr.) 
to a yellow viscid liquid, which crystallizes on cooling. 
When boiled with dilute mineral acids, it splits up into glu- 
cose Olid quercetin according to the following equation:— 

Rntin. Water. Quercetin. Olucose. 

-J- 2IIaO = U)}H]oOa SCelliaOe* 

The glucose thus obtained is called rutin sugar; it has no 
action on polarized liglit, and is not fermentable, 
you XII. 


RUTLAND, a small county of England, is bounded N, 
and N.E. by Lincolnshire, S.K. and S. by Northamptonshire, 
and W. by Leicestershire. It is of compact form ; the 
greatest length N.E. to S.W. is 10 miles; the greatest 
breadth at right angles to the length is 11 miles. The 
area is 94,800 statute acres. The population in 1881 was 
21,434. 

Surface^ Geolngy^ and Itiven, — The north-na‘‘tfrn part 
of the county is a somewhat elevated plain or t aide-land, 
skirted on the southern side by the valley of the Wash, 
which opens on the w^est into the more expanded vale of 
Chatmoss. The remainder of its area consists of valle}S 
whose general direction is east and west, divided from each 
other by narrow ranges of low hills. 

Rutland is included in the district occupied by the lowf-r 
formations of the Oolitic series. The great Oolite forms 
the north-eastern table-land above mentioned, ami occupies 
also the higher ground in the eastern districts ; the pre- 
vailing rock is a close-grained limestone. The remainder 
of the shire is occupied hy the nd or rcddirii-brown feiru- 
ginous sands which separate the great Oolite fiom the sub- 
jacent Lias. These are covered in many pl.ues, especially 
near their junction with the Lias, wliith takes place just on 
the norlh-wcstcm border, by vast accumulations of trans- 
ported blocks of gra\el. There arc quarries of good build- 
ing stone at Kettou, between Stamford and rj»pingham. 

Rutland bidungs chiefly to the basin of tin* Wash. The 
Welland, one of the ri\ers which flow s into that estnary, 
skirts it on the south-east side. This river is not navigable 
ab«ive Stamford, where it cjuits tlie county altogether. The 
river Guash, or Wash, uses just within tlip border of 
I.eiccbtcrshirc, and runs e.ist thiough Rutland into Lincoln- 
shire, where it joins the Welland just below Stamford. 
The Cbater also rises in Lciecsterslmc. and flows parallel 
to the Wash; it joins the Welland just above Stamford. 
The E)e Rrook Vnuinds the county on the south-we^f, and 
unites with the Welland Wdow Ko( kmgliam. Ibe Wreak, 
w’hicli augments the Soar, a fi^tler of the Trint, rises 
in Rutland netr Oakham, and tit-ws noith tl.tougli the 
\alc of Ohatmoss into Leiee^ter^liire. The Leicester and 
retorboruiigh Railway p.asves by (hikbarn. 

Rutlaiul is one of tin* gra7ing counties of England in 
which much attention Ins biiii paid to rearing choice 
aniinaN, both oxen nnd sbei p. It includes many wealthy 
proprictoi*s, who more or les.s eniMur.iLV agriculture in .til 
Jts branches. The soil is inc»slly of a gr^jd quality; the 
face of llio country is agree.ably diversified, affording good 
sites fur country scats, park**, and pleasure grounds; and 
the richness of some of tlic natural pa>iures b us no doubt 
made it, from an caily date, tlio reriJence of the richer 
clergy and gentry. The best pastures are on the Las clay. 
They are very similar to those of Northamptonshire. The 
low meadows along the rivers Welland, Wash, and Chator, 
are subject to inundations. The dair}’ occupies an import- 
ant place in the system of fanning, much cheese of a fine 
quality, and particularly that known as Stilton, bc-ing 
made. 

The arable land was formerly but indifferently cultivated, 
as was tho case generally in those districts where grazing 
was the prinrip.al object of the fanner; but by tlie inclosiiiv 
of common fields and the extended ciiltiMition of turnips, 
a much greater quantity of corn is pnHiucod than woiiM 
at one lime have been thought pt»ssible; and by means of 
under-draining and an improved bnsbamlry. the land cap- 
able of producing good crops of turnips is daiU incnasnig. 

Rutland is dixided into five hundreds. It is in the 
dlooesc of IVterbt'rongl), and in the MidUnd rirciiit, tl;e 
assizes being held at Oakh.im. It fomioiL returned two 
members to the House of Commons, hut w.i.s deprived of 
one by the It^HlU'.ribution of Seats Act of ISSo. 

UUtory and A niigMtieg, — K^llI.‘lnd^lll^e appears to have 
been included in the country of tho Contani ; and upon 
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the Roman conquest of Britain, in the province of FKivia 
Ca’^.n HUMS, Uiuler the Saxons it foimed a poition of 
the kiii:;doin of Merci.a. From them it .appeals to have 
deiivcJ Its modern name (in Domesday “ Rotel.and which 
wa> given first to a part only of the present county. Its 
antiquities are ehietly ecclesia>tu al. 

RU'TYLENS i:> a Indrocarbon polymeric with acety- 
lene. It is a light coh)uilc’=;s liquid of agreeable odour, 
liaving the formula and boiling at loO"^ C. 

Fahr.) It is soluble m aholiol and ether, but insoluble in 
water, and i> obtained by the action of alcoholic potash on 
tribromide of amylene 

RUYS'DAEL, JAKOB VAN, bom at llAarlem in 
16*25, wa'i oiigoially bioiight up to tingery, but eventually 
adopted pamtiiu; as his profcN^ion. He probably reoei\ed 
his fir^t iii>tiuctioii in ait from bis uncle, Salomon van 
Rnysd.k'l also a good landsc.ape painter, and 

.afterwaids he wa> a studtiit and fiiend of Beichein. 
J.ikob? life wa> peifeclly une\entful sa\e for liLs art alone, 
lie dad at Haarlem in llIHl. 

Ku\sJaLl was not meicly an accurate imitator of nature. 
What mak'^'i: 1,;^ wurks m* far vuprrior to any othi r Diiteh 
painter is a quality fai hiirher tlian accuiae} ; indeed in 
tliat Hobbi-n.a i^ hia ♦quil. if not liis Mipeiioi. Ruisdael, 
however, frtai.ds alone in lii*' srluiol in the powei of ini- 
aginati.iu, the ability to expitoss nli rent-' to (harm witli | 
the p'l-jry of M.'ence and "niitudf'. Hut lor Jam poetry ; 
and DutJi laudMap'* wo'uM .'’ccm i..co-iipa:iMe toini'^. j 
Woods ai.d ^\a:LlfaiI^ are tie ^re\ailing subj-cts of Ins 1 
la:id''ca:.t N He ja.’it'd tl.:mo'> , tb^se which aic | 

p *d to. ( Lstade, ' 
WoUNirrai" \’ n* . *r Ihrclu'n. lln e aie hue ; 
<pC(i!;" - <: in Nari'-U" p'lr^'. cf Eur ip<‘. Emj- ■ 

1-:.! ' ry r.v.h In th.!) far^uiPj' p imt* r's wt iks — thtie 
i.p* t.:: t ' ; e putni'-^ < f his m tie XatToiial fialUn' .alone. 

BUY TER. MICHAEL ADRIANSZOON VAN, 
a LnioU" Dutoh naval i>e:o. boin at I'luahing on 2llh ^ 
Ma'd., lOnT, wliU l>» :?< a as a cabin-l)oy, aiol rose snec‘*s- 
s.vtly till ni I'ISI) he wa^ made a eipt.im. He S(r\ed foi 
several yrir'i in the Hast Indies, and in 1*'<45 was appointed 
rc.ar-adm r d. In In 17, (<:1 >aike, he attacked and sunk an 
Algerine ‘''in.idi'jii. In lo5*J he wa> eniplo\«d in the war 
agiin^t Hnj.a'.il. In 1653 Le c^mmainled a division under 
\ an Tiomp. ir.tl was bt uen by lil ike, but afterwards i.b- j 
t i.nc 1 .in alvo.tag'* (»\er the iIngll^h n* ar the C'hmIw.h 
.'^ aIld^. 1* h<‘ Kilt to the Mcdit< 11 in* an t*# , 

( lja-''t.'>i- t rttis uf AJgitis and Tan.k. In 165lh when 
“Mit to tl 'M'.c-' (f 1)1*',:'' ilk Sweden, In- d*-- i 

bated ti. *- i -h l!-ct. ai-d th. K’ng of Di rrn irk g i\*- • 

1 .-n .4 t.tl •, 'IIj:; w.:1. a pen- jii. He fought aga, ll^t 

rr.ra.*'; R of Hugland in looo, with i.odiuH.ve re- , 

^iilt. an>i 1 : _ tf th* follow mg vear was beatrji by the 
hiigl.'lj. . drme, Da',7, he eiilernl the 'Ibiimes. saikd 
Lp the M . r. . and dvsliuv'-d s^me -hips bfith at (Chatham ’ 
ami i’onr y ns lat»r be had ibe (ornmaml of 

th* D.t*-! '•■* wi '(h w.u'> t l opp-j-e the Frr n< h and the 

Engli-n. bat l'.^- : vari«-ns i.ngag»-i;i' nls were withunl any 
inripcrt mt n.^nlr. 'low^rds th** tiel of lb75 lie wa.s heril 
to the Me lit* ir.im an to ' uppoit th* Spanish intcn-.st against 
Louis XIV. of I'lanre. ami f-mgiit a <1. ^p<i.ate laltle willi 
the Fuijfli nd.'ij. al D'nj'k *,ii‘ , oil lie? e}i,>,terii coaht of 
Sicily, on *2211(1 April, D.76, m which his fleet was worsted, 
aod Ruvtcr hid both his legs hhattend. Hu eflccted a 
retreat into the piit of S^racu've, where he died of his 
woundj, ‘2fuh April. 11^ was buried in the Nieuwe Kerk 
at Amsterdam, where, its at his birtb place, a monument 
was erected in bis honour. .Sec ‘‘'llif* Creat Dutch Ad- i 
mirals,’' by Jacob de Liefdc (London, 1873). I 

RY DAL, a small and beautiful lake of West moi land, 
betwe# n Ambleside and Grasmere, al^out one mile long by 
a q'kiror broad. Near its south-east margin is Ryd^ 
Mouni. long tiw resideuce of the f>oet WordswortL ^ 


RYDE (“a fort”), ft vvateiing-placo and municipar 
biwough of Enginiul, on the north shoio of the Ible of 
Wight, Opposite Portsmouth, fioin which it is distant (> 
miles S.S.W. It is huill along the shore, and on tlie de- 
clivity of a well-w’ooded hill, which is covered with garden.s 
and picturesque villas. Owing to its salubiioiis climate 
and beautiful pu.sitiun, it is now the largest aiiK most 
fashionable town in the island. It lias .six chin dies, and 
.several places of worship fur Roman Catholics and dissenters, 
a town-hall, a.ss(Mnbly rooms, iniiscum, literal y institute, 
and a handsome school of art, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by the Grown Pihicess of Germany during 
a visit to the Isle of Wight in 187 1. Theic are two pieis, 
one of which, 2200 feet long, nffoids an ngieeable promeiiad<\ 
A good sea-wall protects from injuiy another j)le.is;inL 
promenade, called the Esplanade. The Royal Victoria 
I Yacht Club h.as hero its headquarters. A lailw.iy con- 
I nects the town with Saiulown, Sh.nikliii, W-ntiior, and 
Newport. The population in 1881 was 11.161. 

RYE, a Cinquo port, nuiuicipjil buiongli, and .•‘eaport 
of England, in the Rye parliamenlaiy di\l^iun of Ka'-t 
.Sussex, y miles north-east from Hastings, and 72 fn iii 
London by the South-eastern R.ulway, i.s Mlnated :it tiio 
eastern corner of the (vuntv, on tbo wc^t bank of llio 
Rolher, wbieli here falls into the sea by an e.sluary. I ho 
condition of Rio has mainly depund(*d np(>n its baibonr, 
wbiih ill the sixleeulh teiituiy was neaily cbokMl n]i ; an 
Act w.as p.vssed in 1518 foi aiuLMulIng its condition, yet it 
W.US not till the btonn of 1571) reopened it lli.it it was 
luvigablu for ti.iding vessids. These.i, however. e(*nlmiied 
t«* recede, and the bar of beach iieeunmUted at the entianee, 
till, in 1750, .all hopes of improving the (*ld haib.iiir bfing 
abandoned, it vv.as determined to form a new mouih l>y a 
c.vual running directly south into the se.u I’lils work w n 
prosecuted at .a gi eat expense till 1778, when the new bai In nr 
was found to bo a complete failure, and was abaieioin d. 
Tlie old h.arbour, now 2 miles distant, w.is ome moii- re- 
sorted to, .and it h.as been imicli iinprond. It ns-iies 
the three rivers Kother, Brcde, and Tellingliain. lie* 
aver.age rise of spring tides ii about 17 feel, and of map 
tides fioni U to 12 feet at the ])ier-head, while the liiL 
in the bay is 22 feet. At low water tbo h.iibour I*' 'li v. 
Jhe depth of the channel up the river doereas, s gr.idi.illy 
t.i the town, where there is 14 f*-«*t of wat(r at bpinig 
tides, but during n^aps mMoiii moic thin 'J feet. 1 lio 
appio.'ieh from the b-iy to tliu enlr.iiite of the barboiif i-, 
v*iy intricate and dilfitull, especially for xading vess-N, 
iiuii.g t'l ihf sandbanks and the toitnou.s course of lli*‘ehaii- 
n* 1. The elm f lr.ade consists in the ex|H»rt of b* p-, hiik, 
. 1 .1 wool, .ami in tbo import of coaU, corn, tlinbrr, tin l Duti }i 
pr(-diici\ There are breweries, irunw()rks, cheiiiieal waaks, 
and .•■hipbnilding }ard8, and a nuinerm.s and well-fomnl 
tbut of ti.shing smacks. The fortniglitlv c.attlo in.irki l is 
( lie '^f the largebt in the county. The tuwii consists uf 
throe principal streets intetserted by cross .streets, .-ill 
n.irrow, old- fashioned, and quaintly picturesque, and tlm 
bouses are irregularly built. It contains a town-liall, 
parish church, chiefly of Norman date, three chap«ds, public 
library, and free grammar-Hchoul. The Vpres Tower, built 
in the reign of Stephen, and the Ijind are inter<-^t- 
ing mernorialH of antiquity. The municipal borough is 
governed by four aldenncn and twelve (Xiiindllont. Thu 
piqmlation in 1881 was 4220. Ryo returned two rnemlwra 
to the House of Commons from the 42 Edward 111. down 
to the Kcfomi Act of 1832, which deprived it of one of iU 
members, and at the same time enlarged tbo electoral 
limits, in 1885 its representation was absorbed into thaC 
of tiie division of East Sussex. 

RYE {Steak cereak) is a plant of the order Gra- 
mineui [see Gka8scs] and bears naked seeds on a flat cai* 
furnished with awns like barley. The straw is solid, tlm 
internal port being filled with a pith, which makes it vaiu- 
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able for litter, and still more so for thatching'. Its value 
18 often nearly equal to, ftomctiineH greater than, that of 
the grain. Rye grows on poor light boil.s which arc alto- 
gether unfit for wheat. It was formerly raised in con- 
siderable quantities in England, either alone or mixed with 
wheat^nd was then called Meilin^ from the Old French 
word which means mixed. The meslin, when 

ground, produced a very wholesome and palatable house- 
hold bread. It is extensively cultivated on the Continent, 
where it is the chief grain from which the spirit commonly 
called Hollands or Geneva is distilled. 

In England, how'ever, rye is at present raised in very 
small quantities, and is mostly sown as a green crop, and 
when fed off early in spring with sheep the land is in- 
vigorated, and will bear excellent potatoes or turnips the 
same year. This practice cannot bo sufficiently recom- 
mended, and if the ryo is sown very early in autumn it 
may be fed off in October and November, when bhaep-feed 
is beginning to fail and the turnips have not yet attained 
their full size, without any detriment to the succeeding 
spring produce. 

Tho preparation of tho land for rye is the same as for 
wheat, except that in very light soils no more ploughings 
are required than will clear the ground of weeds. If rye 
is sown after harvest one ploughing only is usually given. 
It will thrive upon rich wheat soils, as well as upon lighter, 
and as it thru^\s out numerous stems in rich land it is the 
more profitable as fodder, although the crop of grain might 
not be BO abundant when the plants are too much crowded. 
The native country of rye is not known with any degree of 
ceitainty, hut l)c Candolle considers that the region which 
has tlic host claim is that lying between the Alps and the 
It! ick Sea (’* The Origin of Cultivated Plants, 18^3 ”). 
'J l.c genus Sfcah* belongs to the tribe Horde®, in which the 
M)ikc is simple with its axis notched, .and often jointed; 
the bpikelets are scsbilc at each notch, one alone or be\crai 
together; they have one or several flowers. The chief 
lK)tanical difference between rye and wheat is that in the 
former the spikulets are only Iwo-flowered, with the abortive 
rudiment of a third flower, while in wheat ilie spikelets 
have three to several perfect flowers; the lower pale® (*f 
the flowers of vye are long-awncd, and tlic grain is brown. 
According to tho ofticinl agricultnral returns published in 
188(J, there were h9,000 acres devoted to tho cultivation of 
rye in tho United Kingdom — 44,000 in England, 7000 in 
Scotland, and 8000 in Ireland. 

RYE-GRABS {Loliumperenne\ sometimes called 
r/ross, is one of tho most common of the artificial grasses. 
It belongs to tho order Gramine®. [See Giussks.] 
There are several varieties, some annual and others perenni.al, 
some producing a strong juicy grass, and others a small 
diminutive plant. These varieties arise chiefly from differ- 
ence of soil, climate, and cultivation. In the convertible 
system of husbandry rye-gr^ performs a very essential 
part, especially the perennial sort, which, mixed with 
different varieties of clover and other grass seeds, product's 
a rich and close bcibage, which may bo either mown for 
hay or depastured. 

RYB*HOU&B PLOT, a plot of tho year lfl83 to mur- 
der King Charles II. and his brother James, duko of Voik, 
heir to the crown (afterwards James 11.) on their way from 


Newmarket Races, only foiled by Hie royal party starting a 
week earlier than arranged. 'Ihc plot is named from tho 
meeting-place of tho conspirators, the Rvehoufie Fann, on 
the Lea, in Herlfordhliire, not far from London, then be- 
longing to Ruinbold, one of the plotters, who \^as a maltster, 
and now a well-known pleasure resort. Pumbold was an 
old officer of the Parliamentary army, ai.d his aj^-^ociates 
were mostly men of the same kind, angry at llip loose life 
of the king, and jealous of the cautious wr*\ in wliidi he 
was undennining the safeguards of English lihnin^ The 
plan was to overturn a cart, fire on the king and his 
brother in their coach, and then escape across the fii-lds 
to rouse tlie country and restore the Coinmonwealth, 
the royal family being at an end. feomo of tliC con- 
spirators tuTiied king’s evidence, ami the rest were 
executed. Tliis plot had no connection with the conU'in 
porary conspiiacy, much more fonnidahlc. of Lords Mon- 
mouth, Russell, Essex, and Algernon Sidney, wliich w^ns 
also betrayed, when the first, with his usnal pusillanimity, 
fled and begged for his life, and the others all perished. 
These men contemplated a revolution, not an assassination. 

RYOT, one of a class of tenants of land in India and 
the East generally, wliose holding is like the western custom 
in Ireland, namely, not dissoluble while he pa^s tl.e agreed 
rent. Tliis is often in kind, as in the parable of the 
wicked husbandman (Matt, xxi., Mark xii., and Luke xx.), 
in all the versions of which it is told that the lord of the 
vineyard, who had let it to husbandmen, “at tl.e season 
sent to the husbamJinen a servant that he might reccM\e of 
the fruits of the \inevanl.‘’ 4 he ryot-rigiit is liereditary, 
but not always saleable; and forfcituie is incuii^d b} non- 
payment rtf the usufruct. 

Hfjottcar is the ic\enne settlement made by the British 
officials in Hindustan with each ryot for a given term, and 
at a stipulatf-d Nearly rent. This land system prevails 
chiefly in the Madias piesidenry. 

RYSIVICK, a small town of Holland. 2 miles south-exst 
of 'lilt* Hague, memorable as the plac*- at wiuib the treaty 
I of lbl»7 was Mgnul by I nne» , FngUiul, and ^p.v.n ; a 
pillar, bo feet binh. rf>mmeinorates the t\eiit. 

RYS'WICK, PEACE OF, was colluded in Ifi'jr, 
.and trnninated tlic war which had begiiii in Ibss by 
France ag.iinst Holland, England, Gennanx. a>jd Spain, 
the parties to llie league of Aug'>burg (In.'^Gi and the 
Grand Alliance (llbsp). Four tieati«s xvire up(‘ii this 
I occasion signed in the royal palace i*f Rxswick. By the 
1 treaty with the Fiiited Pruxincts Louis XIV. ultk*! to 
restore all his conquests from that j‘owir. and the Hutch 
in like manner ga\e haik to I'r.iuce th»ir k nquf't .-f 
Pondicherry in the East Indies. Jty the treaty xvitli Spain 
I Louis restt>rcd Geroni, Rosas, .ind liis other conquests in 
j Catalniia, and .also Luxi inbourg, Charluoi, Mons. nnd all 
; the other plates in the Low Countiios. By the tieaty with 
i England .all conquests during the war were mutually rc- 
stoicd; nnd laiuis ackiu»wlrdged ^\ illiam III. as lawful 
king of Great Hiitaiu. Bx tlie treaty wiili the lanperor, 
, Louis restored Fribuig, Philipsburg, and Biis.ic, and coii- 
' sentinl to the le-establishment of tlie Duke of lorrainc; 
:uul the Empeior c(ded to France Strasbuig ar.d its de- 
pendencies. The general peace that followed the tnatios 
• of Ryswick lasted only till 17u2. 
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S IS the chief slhihint of the En^lis-h alphabet, and is 
emplo}od to roprohcnt two dilh ient soiindN, as in tfiU and 
these. The first is the s pu'per, and the surd form of 
the sibilant cl.iss of spirants; the second is more accurately 
represented bv r, and is tlie (.orrcspondini: sonant to the 
true or siiid s. I he >M id snt;or would soeiii to justify the 
addition of a thiul sound, but in this word the vowel 
14, so’ofton pronounced ;/«, h.is modified the pronunciatiou 
of the precodiiii^ Ci'usonaat. St/ntjar would easily plide 
into shu^j'ir. In llie Hebrew a!phal>ot a common symbid 

emp!ou\l. with ,and without an affixed dot, to denote .« 
and s)i. S i> cloholy allied to r: and e\en in the oldo'^t 
Tii^hdi tijoie are traces of the intci change, xs foriorii for 
Jvr'ottn histl, iron for i/trn, v^c. 

diiC letter f U subject to the fullowing iuteichanges : — 

1. *V with c/. Slv D. 

aS' with th and sfh, in tlie Laconian dialect of 
the (irtek, in wliiili take the form^ 

Krxyxix. 1 ho l'm^di>h laugiiigc fonnoily wrote lovtik^ 
haUth. but 11 jw pr. fers ImtiS. 

13. *S with t. Tne Atlo* f oTn'o ^rri, rif, wore 

by tlie Horians wiittin ntriddat. ry In like manner 
the GLrman word" o’ ts, \ apj*ear in English 
as th'il, 'r.v?/, i(. r, 

4. w.th lie Gio<k '"land 7.ttMvtfiei was the nndher 
city ( f ^,lJUlitulrl in Spa'n, and no doubt ga\e its name to 
it. liur the n C"i ahnndmt c>!(b'nco of the interchange i^ 
to U Lund in iL** SomfT;ct>hiie dialect of our own 

o. with?/.. Tie F.njlisii words $h(p, shvj, imear, 
#a<oc. have for ti » ir Guman ctiuivalcnts, sthlaf^ schlag-m. 
iLhiiiik r-en. schtae, 

»h .> w.:h /i, and m, scc those letters; and x (he. hi) 
with g. ‘^ic X. 

7. 11a "/and .«?/■ at tliC beginning rf words is often de- 

graded liv the los.-! of the .Mhilant or ir, (pr both. Thus to 
the Latiii ^unm and smuk'> coiiespnud the Greek aiutt 
&c.. the Gtruian and lli** lingli"li sictd. Again, i 

tt>p-or and ’•'•r/tuus (A ihf laitia^Korrespond to ! 

tl»e (iret-k lr-y:s. to the (Jotliie \erb insuepp-an^ the Ger- I 
man Sihinf. .and the Jjiglish sJtep, ! 

8. Sp i- inttrcl.ang' able* with pf. si with x or Is, and ! 

id \\Itl: dt. J’or tne last wo rcod only n fer fo the Dorn | 
lisc A yc 1‘ T X- I.'.*'*anf »-s of the "prurid interchange oecui ' 
occ ni,Iy .a Greek and Latin, the Hiistletoc, is ' 

wnltf/i in J/ifin ns>u^; i9^are$ h*. the Mi[Kilalive of the \ 
pr- ij fir ifarcf. IJifc Latin mi^ceo lias for its 
p.ail. ip’'. liutuj a>i w<Il as muitus (zrz mintiii). liut Old 
Eii^l s?" id’ the mo^t nuinfrou^ irivi'mcr s of this nicta- 
tliL".’,. L a^l^e the d'puhio fp-rms of rajis or vasp^fi, 
WS"]); kp^t (r ip rrmlous ( whetife th‘* name of the | 
asp*n /< //>h or hospe^a h/ok ; aIm; /roje or ffoXy 

h frog; /(/-(M or a fi.sli ; insr or tnx^ a tusk ; n$ce 

(jf fljr# . • jfaier : n^rjnn or fixjnn^ to ask. It is a mere 
accident if in our own tongne axt: and vfips have been re- 
jectfd as v ulg-n i-'^ s fa\our of asL and irrujj. Ihe pro- 
vinc/'-j still prefi r the Ig and ps. 

fi. tS is often I'p^t. Ihiii the Greek neuter nouns in »$ 
must once l;a’-e liad a ^•or^e^polldi^Jg r in tlie geiiiti\e^ 
yipirci, Ac., aftei-waids yiytr yipitt. The Latin 
language often discards an #, pai lienlaily at the end of 
worihs. as in the double foniis mngis and jim/fe. riderii 
and ndert, ipsui and ipse, puer for pmrug, 'I he h'nnch 
la. atxiunds in examples of the loss of the sibilant. 
:!-^m the Latin asinug^ vingisUr, noster^ guaJra- 


«7Ci»i/wrj, are derl\cd, first mnUtre^ iiostre, caresme; 
and then, according to tlie model u oitliography, dac, 
mnltre^ notre^ carnniy to say nothing of the silent a in 
such words as maw, rotis, w/c, est, &c. In English wo 
have riddle for Old English raed-ehe^ German vathsel; 
pea for Old Eniglisli pisa^ Latin pisum; cherry for Old 
Kngliijh cirse^ laitin ceragus; pike from spike, &c. 

10. On the other hand a is sometimes intruded, ns 
smelt from me/f, and stumble from tumble. Other ex- 
amples arc a-cratch^ s-fjueeze^ a-neeze, i-s-laud^ ai-s~le, Ac. 

SA'^Bl (that is, ‘‘The Happy") is the name by which 
is known Sheik Muslib Addin Hen Abdallah al Shiiazi, one 
of the most famous of the poets of Per^iiu Horn at 
Shiraz in 1184, where his father, although descended from 
Ali, Mohammed's son-in-law, filled a petty situation in the 
court of the Atabegs, lie was cdiieated at the Nizamiah 
I College at Hagdad, where he studied science and theology, 
and lield an idrat or fellow’ship. While practising religious 
austerities in tlie desert he was taken prisoner hy the 
Cnisaders, and forced to lalwur with a number of Jews in 
the fosse of Tripoli*^, from which ho w.'is ransomed by a 
rich merchant, whose daughter he afterwards manied. A 
gre.it part of his subsequent life was spent in trawlling, 
and he is said to ha\c visited India, Tuikestaii, Syria, 
Egypt, Aby.ssinia, Barbary, Asia Minor, and Europe, as 
well as to have made the pilgrimage to Mecca iiflnii 
limes. The last years of his life were spent iu the 
practices of a dervish in tlic neighbourhood of Sliiia/., and 
he was an old man when he began to wiite. 11 is woids 
, have the placid wisdom of expoiience, and they display in 
! addition the grace and happiness of compo.sition of a tiue 
! i>oct. His style, elegant and simple, has nothing of tlie 
customary exaggeration of the TiTsian poets, wliile the 
ethical tone of his poems have made them favourites in 
the West as well as tlie East. The most celebrated aie 
j the ‘‘Gulistan” (‘‘Rose Garden”), a series of nnecdot<s, 
maxims, and fables in pro,sc and ver'^e, and tlie “ HumIau " 
(“ Pltasurc Garden"), which is entirely poetical. Iliese 
were fallowed hy the rend-Xam<h" (“ Book of Instruc- 
tions"), He died at Shiraz in 1275, where in modern 
tiiiics a be.intiful tomb has been erected in his memory, 
and endowed with lands and gardens for the support of 
tli»* dervi-hes appointed to watch over it. 

TliC “Gulistan," with a I-atin translation, was edited by 
Geiitins, and published at Ainsterdam in 1051, and it his 
^i^Cf; b^xm translated into most European languages. It 
w.is translated into English by Gladwin, and puhlinhed in 
CalruttA in 180C, and iu Lonion in 1A08 and 1827. Si e 
al.Ho the translations of Eostwick (Hertford, 1852) and 
John Platts (I»ndon, 1873). A complete edition of tho 
works of Saadi was published by Harrington at Calcutta 
(1701-95). The “ Buslan" lias been edited with a com- 
mentary by Maularro Tummnzdcy (fi>urtli edition, Cawn- 
porc, 1832), and an edition of the Persian text with a 
Persiiin commentary was issned by C. II. Graf in 1858. 

SAAL'FKLD» the capital of a fonner ptincipality in 
Central Germany, now merged in SAXK-.MKiNixoKif, ia 
situated on the Saale, in a fertile ooniitry, and has 17,000 
inhabitants, who manufacture wcjollen cloth, linen, sewing 
machines, porcelain, leather, tobacco, chicory, beer, gun- 
ysiwder, and vinegar. The town has several churches, a 
gymnasium, and two ducal palaces, one of which contains 
A mint. Near it arc some iron mines. In 1806 Princo 
Louis Frederick of Prussia was defeated and killed by tho 
French at .SailLld. 
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BAAR^BRUCK, a town on tho left bank of tlic Saar, 
in Rheni»li PruHbin, is chiefly known ns having been tho 
scene of two engagements in the Franco-CJermnn War of 
1870-7 1, On ‘2ikJ August it was bombarded by the French, 
and the PrusMans, who occupied it in small force, were 
dislodged. This was tho first real engagement of the war, 
and the occasion when tho Kmperor Napoleon sent 
home the celebrated dispatch as to his son having received 
his “bapliKin of fire.” Four days after, tho Prussian 
generals Von Goeben and Von Stcinmetz, with the first Ger- 
man army, gained a most decisive victory over the French 
at the Adjoining village of Spichcren. Tho most severe part 
of tho engagement was fought on some heights between 
Saaibrllck and the town of Forboch, which latter place has 
given a name to tho second conflict. The loss was great 
on both hides. The French, who were greatly superior in 
numbers at the commencement of the light, were compelled 
to retreat to Metz. 

SAAVE DRA. Sec CKUVANTKii). 

SABADIL'LA. See Ckvm) 1 IJ.a. 

SABA'ANS, tho name given in the Old Testament 
to certain tribes whoso ancestors or themselves are called 
iSheba or Sebo. Much obscurity still rests over tho ques- 
tiou as to the countries occupied by these peoples, and 
strongly conflicting opinions are maintained by scholars 
upon tho subject. The ref ere rices in tho Old Testament 
indicatu that the country known as Shoha w'os rich in 
incense, spices, precious stones, and gold, and that its 
inhabitants cariicd on an extensive commerce with other 
nations of Asia. (I Kings x. 1 ; Job vi. 19 ; Ps. Ixxii. 15 ; 
Ih.a. lx. (i; Jer. vi. 20; Ezek. xxvii. 22; and Joel iii. 8.) 
According to the theory most generally accepted, tho 
country mentioned in these passages represents the greater 
part of the Zernen or Arabia Felix, its chief cities being 
Uzal and iSephar. It is supposed that the Queen of Sheba 
who visited Solomon came from this country, but Josephus 
declares that she came from Ethiopia (“ Antiq. Jud.” riii. fl, 
sec. 5). He also mentions that the capital of Ethiopia, 
which was afterwards called MerotS, was in the time of 
Moses called Saba. It has been suggested that there were 
two colonies or nations of SabKans, one occupying tho 
Arabian and the other the African shore of the Red Sea, 
but both belonging to the same race. Some of tho ruins 
found in Arabia Felix are in the Nubian style of architec- 
ture, and it is known that that part of Arabia was often 
subjugated by the Nubians. 

The capited of the Sabsei in Arabia is called Saba by the 
Arabic writers, according to whom the founder of the city 
made in its neighbourhood a vast mound or dam in order 
to form a reservoir to receive tho waters which came down 
from tho mountains, and thus prevent floods while retain- 
ing a store of water. This dam broke down, and the water 
carried away tho whole city with the neighbouring towns 
and people in the third centurr before the Christian era; 
but if such were the case it%ould appear from an account 
given by Strabo Uiat the Sabeans had again recovered a 
large portion of their former prosperity. The Sabieans of 
Job L 15 seem to have been a Bedouin tribe of North 
Africa. 

BA'BAISX was the name given to a religious system 
which anciently prevailed to a great extent in Arabia and ' 
Meso^tamia. Sabalsm is frequently confounded with tho 
Sabset, and is sometimes described as the religion of the 
latter people ; but the two words are quite distinct, and 
are written diflferently in the Semitic languages. Sabaibm 
would be written more correctly Tsabaism. It was deriveni, 
according to its followers, from Tsabi, tho son or bi-othcr 
of Enoch, bnt is more probably derived from their worship- 
ping the Host of Heaven.” According to the Arabic 
writers it was the same as tho religion of the ancient Chal- 
deans, and appears to havs been one of the sarliest and 
simplest forms of idolatry. As a religions system it no 


longer exists, but the name has boon frequently, though 
incorrectly, applied to the Mandaites, or Christians of 
St. John, as they have been called. 

BA'BAL. See PAi.MKrro. 

BAB AOTH, TBE IiORD OF*, a plirase which 
occurs twice in the New Testament (Rom. ix. 2'J ; James 
V. 4), represents the Greek form of the Hehrrw Yahx'ch 
tsebd6ih^ a fonnula very common in the (Md Testament, 
signifying the divine leader of the armies of Krael. In the 
Authorized Version Yahrth (sebaoth is translated by “ Lord 
of Hosts,” “ Lord Go<l of Hosts.” 

BAB^BATH (Heb. ihahhath, a day of rest, from tJui- 
h/tih, to rest, or possibly connected with $heha, seven). In 
the Old Testament the name Sabbath is apjdied to se\« nl 
of the festivals of the Israelites, and chiefly to the nth 
day of each week, the seventh month of each year, eveiy 
seventh year, and the great year of Junii.rr. 

The division of time into periods of .seven days is one 
that has existed from a \ery remote period throui^liout 
a great pait of the Eastern world. It pie\ ailed at periods 
long anterior to the commencement of Hebrew history 
among the Hindu**, As’^yrians. Egyptians, IVrsian-s, and 
Arabians; and when a new world w'as revealed to Europe 
by the discovery of America, the I’ciu\ians were found to 
be dividing their time into weeks of M^cen days. Tho 
origin of this custom is unknown, hut the most rea-^onalilft 
Bnggestion that has been ofTcred in explanation is that 
which regards the week as a broad subdivision of the hin.ir 
month, the four qu.artcrs of the moon, each l.Lsting akiut 
seven and three-eighth days, and connects it with the 
adoration of the heavenly bodies, Hie most widespread of 
all foitns of nature worship. A special sanctity has been 
attached to the number seven by many nation'!, but there 
does not appear to have been any widespread etistom of 
attaching special religious observances to the seventh day. 
Recent Babylonian discoveries have shown that the Old 
Babylonians regarded the seventh day as to some ext*‘nt 
raised above the re.st, calling it Shubat~tur, or day (rf the 
heart’s rest;” but with this posMble exception, the m^titn- 
tion of the Sabbath as a day of special rest and devotic n 
seems peculiar to the Israelites. The que‘>tion of its oriLiin 
among the latter people is materially aflccted by the modern 
theories concerning the history of that peopb*. notie« d under 
PF.NTATErni ; but tlic necessary limits of this article will 
prevent any further consideration of them here, l*eyond the 
mention of the fact that in accordance with the tbe-orie-a of 
\Vtdlhau!>4‘n and others the Sabbath must be rcg.iided as 
the transfonnation of a primitive obs^Tvance eonucctovl 
with the original nature woiship of the people. The ac- 
count given in the books of the Old Testament differs 
entirely from tliis, and we And the observance of the vSab- 
bath included in the “ Ten Woids” which form one of the 
earliest ifionnments of the Thorab. According to many of 
tho Rabbis tho institution of tho Sabbath dates from the 
sweetening of the waters of Mar.ah, recorded in E\od. xv. 
25, 2fi ; but the foundation of this opinion is of the 
slenderest kind, and the fu-st incontrovertible reference to 
this event is found in Exod. xvi. 23, 30, where It is asso- 
ciated with the story of the mann.a. In the version of tl:e 
Ten Words preserved in Dent. v. 6-21, the observance id 
tho .seventh day as a day of rest is asstx-iatod witli th* 
memory of tho deliverance from Egypt; but iu the vci-mu 
of Exod. XX. 2-17 the sanction of the commandnu'iit is 
found in tho story of the crc.ation given in (icn. ii. 3. In 
other parts of the law wc find provl.sion made for a Ciin- 
plete cycle of Sabbath observ‘ances, .all combined by the 
sacred number of seven, .and based uj>m tlie ahe.idy ad- 
mitted recognition of the seventh d.iy. Of these the first 
in order is the sabbath of wwks, or Fe.vt of Mta-k**, tho 
time of which was calculated from the second day of tho 
Passover, “the morrow .after the .'^.I'cbath to (ho mornvw 
after the completion of the seventh week. ’ This period 
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coforod the whole of the grain hoiTest, commencing with 
the bArl‘\v and ending with the wheat, the last day being a 
day of holy convocation. The seventh month of the year 
was also set apart as sacred, and as it marked the period 
when the labours of the year had been accomplished, it was 
celebrated as a joyful holiday season. It opened with the 
Feast of Trumpets, and though it containeii the soleiini 
fast and sacrilices of the day of atonement, it included also 
the brightest of all the Isiaelite festivals in the Feast of 
Tabernacles. A further development of sabbatic observ- 
ance is found in the institution of a sabbatical year, 
which is first commanded K\od. xxiil. 10, 11. By this 
injunction the land was to be tilled and reaped for six 
ye.irs, but was to be :ill-)wcd to lie falh»w on the sevonth, 
Uie imtural pioduce being left for the poor and the beasts 
of the field'-. In i.ev. xxv., where tlie commandment is 
repeated, a har\est of special abundance is promised for 
each ‘iixth mmi. >uthcient to last for the inteival of three 
ycais between the harvest of the sixth and that of the ninth 
}e.ir, ami the owner of the land is permitted to share with 
111 -, scivants, strangers, and cattle in its natural increase. 
Ill Deut. XV. 1-18 the commandment is enlarged by the 
injunction to remit all debts between Ivi-aclites every seventh 
yCtir. and to release all sa\c willing slaws after seven gears’ 
bcrMce. FinatlN. we have the counting of se\en times se\en 
years for the celebration of the .Irnii \ k. whith wa'. to be 
held on the riflieih (i.e. the next following) year. The de- 
Figa of the sabbitical and iiibiJee jkear'i srcm:> to hare been 
to impress upon the people their dependence npon Jeho\.ah, 
and to inenleate le^'^ons of kim]ne>s and c-m-ider.itioii for 
others; but like '-atuiry injunctions of the N'W* Testament j 
ia FLristMn times, the comniands .v^.m to have been I 
regarded a? too 1 igh to attain to in practice. It does not 
appear ti u • Ither w.i.-i ever genirally observed by the 
ratio::, and this gi'iieril m-glect is a.^'-igned by the chro- 
nicler as orie ({ the n.asons for the Babylonian captivity 
(•J ChroD. xxx\i. 21). Kven the obsenance of the weekly 
^^ahbath appfar'i to lia\e been greatly disregarded before 
the Captuit\, but after the return and the work of Xehc- 
miah a new era began, and the weekly S \bbath became an 
institution of immense importance. Tiie rest of the Sab- 
bath was I eld to include tin* ces^atii n of all unnecessary 
work and buMne-s, and attempts w»-ro made to “fence 
about” the ordinance in a minute mann<T. For eu»'h a 
ta.-»k the Ji'W.sh doctors possessed special rinalihcations, 
and at the time cf Jcsus they b.ad drawn up a list of thirty- 
nine im[x.riant restrictions, together with a host of minor 
dednctioii.s from them, *• the thirty*nine fathers and their 
dej^eud-aiit-, ' for tije jTojofi observance of the Sabbath, 
Many of tije prohibitions were fantaitic and absurd, and 
tjjji*' of ti e (jUt sricn", gravely debated by Jearued Itabbis, 
were of th'^ most thildish fharacter. 

Of.'-j uiifcrtniute result of this .spirit of literalism hs said 
to havf bf ' n that in times of grave national danger the 
people r« fuv'ii to defend themselves on the Sabbath, and in 
the wars of th»* Maecal>o'cs an<l those against the KornunH 
(G J r..« .) th' V S'itTercd hfavy lo-s on tliis account, and 
this restriction was in convqmnce given up. Another 
re.sult was tliat .as the nile.s were too .‘•trict and narrow for 
any but the most favourablj c.rcnrnstanccd to observe, a 
number of bgal fictions, a-k ingniions in their way as the 
reatnetiona tliemseUe.s, were designed for the.r evasion, 
these arrangerr.f lU being known a.s J.rubh. mixture or 
connection ; at the same time it must not lx; hiipj^K^K-d that 
the .Jewish .Sabbath was obsoTVtd in anytidng lik': a grim 
puritanical spirit. 'I he Jews n^-ver lost the idea that the 
Sabhatb wan to be a day of rejoicing, and for ita proper 
cvjj'bration it wojj neccivnary tliat the best dress should bo 
worn, that the Ixst nuals should \h: eal*-ii. even the fK>oreHt 
were 1 1 trj and have three meals. It was especially a day 
iot i'albering of friends at dinner, and in I.uke xiv. I 
wf 1. .an arcouut of the iicceptancc of an invitation to 


one of these feasts by Jesus. Few things in the life of 
Jesus seem to have given more offence to the I’hariseos 
than his disregard of the fantastic injunctions with which 
they had burdened Sabbath observance, and we find ac- 
counts of his controversies with them on this subject ia 
all the Gospels. 

Pa.ssing from the GospeU to the Acts of the Apostles 
wo find that while the Jewish Cluistians continued to 
observe the Sabbath, yet the rules laid down for the 
Gentiles (Acts xv, 22- 2d and xxi. 25) have no reference 
to it, and the few allusions to he gleaned from the Kpistles 
point rather in the direction of its abrogation tlian its 
continuance. Sabbath-breakers are never included in any 
list of offenders by the apostles, and in Col. iL lb, 17, 
and Korn. xiv. 5, G, St. Paul places it among matters of 
indifference, in which men should act for tliemselve.s, being 
careful only to observe mutual charity. At the same 
time, although no direct command is given, there are 
allusions in the Acts and Epistles to a custom e.visting 
among the Gentile converts of assembling for special re- 
ligious sendee on the 6rst day of the week, and we find 
from the writings of the early fathers that this custom 
soon became very firmly established. The first day of tlio 
week was chosen in honour of the resurrection, and while 
in the East the Jewish converts, and those under their 
influence, continued to observe the Sabbath as a fea>t, in 
tl»e West it came to be regarded as a fast, ns on that day 
the Lord had lain in the giavc, the “Lord'.s Day" being 
carefully distinguished from the Sabbath both in the Kni<t 
and West, From what we know of the circumstances of 
the church of the first centuries, it is manifestly imp<j8- 
sible that the Lord's Day can have been ob.ser\cd in a 
manner similar to the Jewish Sabbath, nor can any pas^ago 
be found in the writings of tlie fathers before Constant me 
i prohibitory of any occupatiou or work upon it. >Mien, 
however, Christianity became the religion of the empire it 
appears to have been decided to put lioimur upon the 
peat Christian festival of the Ix>rd’8 Day, and in 321 
it was enacted by an imperial edict — “ I^t all judges, 
citizens, and artificers rest on the venerable Sun day. 

I But those in the country may freely and lawfully apply 
I themselves to agriculture, since it often happens that the 
• sowing of com and planting of vines cannot be so wc II 
i p»'rformed on any other day, lest by neglecting the oppor- 
; (unity the benefits bestowed by the divine bounty should 
< be lost." This celebrated edict was followed by others 
j which exb-nded the prohibition to many other occupations, 

' and to many forms of pleasure regarded as innocent on 
ordinary days, and from this period may be tiaced the 
tfiidencT to confuse the Jewish Sabbath with the Christian 
I>;rd 8 Day which afterwards became so fully developed. 
By the close of the fifth century the Tiord's Day had 
become very generally a day of rest from all ordinary woik, 

! and we find Leo I. in 469 repealing that portion of tlie 
1 edict of Constantine which Exempted ngrieultuio from 
I ]iiohibitioD, and enforcing the abstention from work upon 
citizens and agricnltnrisU alike. With the development 
of doctrine the Jewish Decalogue was token os repiesent- 
ing a summary of baman duty, and it was impossible that 
the fourth commandment alionld be regularly read ami 
commented upon without connecting its sanctions with 
the observance of the Lord's Dty as enforced by ecclesi- 
astical msage and imperial law. By the acbooltnen the 
principles of Sabbatarianism were further developed and 
extended, and though Christian practice did not reach tho 
extreme strictness enforced by the Rabbis, the obligation 
of the fourth commandment was regarded as applying to 
Clirifttians no less certainly than to Jews, though the day 
of rest had been changed from the seventh to the first. 
At the Reformation the theory of the binding force of (lie 
Jewish law and of tho holiness of days was rejected by 
the leading aJonncri ; but in tho ferment of religions and 
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doctrinal controversy which then arose, many different 
opinions were promulgated respecting the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day and the Sabbath. One party among the Pro- 
testants espoused the opinion that the change from the 
seventh day to the first was unwarranted, and that the 
practice of the church during all the preceding centaries 
had b^n based upon error. They proposed the giving up 
of the lord’s Day as a day of rest, and the keeping of the 
Jewish Sabbath in hannony with the injunctions of the 
fourth commandment. Under the name of Sabbatarians 
tlipy are found existing as a considerablo party for over a 
century, and they are at the present day represented by 
the diminutive sect known as the Seventh-Day Baptists. 

At a later ])eriud the tenn Sabbatarian was used to 
designate those who taught that the Lord’s Day inherited 
the Kinetions of tlio fourth commandment, a meaning 
wliieh it still retains. A much larger party on the Con- 
tinent maintained the view taken np by the Reformers, 
and while acknowledging tlie fitness of observing the liord’s 
Day as a day of rest and worship, yet declined to import 
into it the elements of restraint belonging to the Jewish 
Sabbath, or to consider the injonctions of the fourth 
commandment binding upon Cliristians. This view still 
maintains its ground among most of the Protestant churches 
of the Continent. In England th« Puritans, though they 
adhered to the obscn'anco of the Lord's Day in keeping 
witli the ancient and geneial usage, yet insisted very 
frtrongly that it should be observed after the manner of the 
•lewish Sabbath. They even went further, for they added 
elements of austerity quite foreign to the Jewish custom, 
and eliminated as far as [xissiblo the joyous, social elements 
of tli(* day to which we have referred. Ihc enforced read- 
ing ('f the famous Book of Sports lawful to be used on 
SundM}s’’ in ldC3 by the clergy, at the command of Ijiud, 
was the commencement of a tremendous controversy W- 
tween the Puritan and High Church divines, in which some 
c»f the ablest writers on both sides were engaged. The 
conll■ovc•^^y was continued throughout the whtdc of the 
I'liritan period, and it has since been maintained between 
the successors of the two parties — i.f. the Evangelical and 
High Anglicans of the present day. In recent times tlie 
repiesentatives of the Broad Church school have also for 
the most part opposctl the Puritan conception of tin* 
l.nrd’H Day, and most of the leaders of what is calKd 
LibtTnl Christiauity, are found lalMuring with those who 
advocate the opening of museums, picture galleries, libraries, 
&e., on the Sunday. Up to the present, however, the 
Mippiu'tcrs of the Sabbatarian theory have succeeded in 
di feating most of these projects, oud they are sustained in 
their policy by many who wish to presence for the day its 
character as a day of rest apart from all theological coii- 
hidenitions. Into the merits of tbe controversy it is 
impossible to enter in this place, but the reader who wishes 
to examine the subject will find the Puritan view embodu-d 
in the famous Westminster Catechism, and ably and 
elaborately defended iu the writings of Cawdrey and 
Palmer (*‘ Sabbatum Redivivum, or the Christian Sabbath 
Vindicated,” two vols., 1646-52), and John Owen (“Exer- 
citations concerning a Day of Sacred Rest,” 1671), wdiilo 
Taylor, Baxter, Milton, Barclay, Hexlin, aud Sanderson, 
may be consulted on the other side. Among modem 
works on the subject a valuable statement of all shades of 
opinion will be found in R. Cox’s ** Literature of the 
*Sabbatli Queelion” (two vols., Edinburgh, 1865), Sec also 
Dr. J. A. Hesseys “Sunday; its Origin, History, and 
Present Obligation,’’ being the Bampton Lectures for I860 
(new edition, 1866); and “Robertson's Sermons.” first 
and second scries (1866). The doctrine of tho Roman 
Cat hollo Church on the subject will be found in tbe Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, and for Uie Jowiah laws and 
customs see Kueneu’s “ Religion of Israel” (English trans- 
lation, London, 1874-75). 


SABBA'TZA, a genus of North American plants, be- 
longing to tlie order Genii an i-.t. There are several 
species of Sabbalia, all of which arc characterized by the 
possession of a pure bitti^r prinuple, and on this account 
they are extensively used in North Airuuica in intermittent 
and remittent fevers, and as tonics. The species most 
commonly used is tlie Sahhntla angnhtriii, 
8ABDAR1FTA. Sec IIiuiscl'k. 

SABEL LIUS, a Christian theologian <.f tijc third 
century, of tho circumstances of whose life scarcely any- 
thing is known, beyond the facts that lie was a j/rcOnter 
of PtolriTiais in the Pentapolis, and that he wrote soire^wliat 
about the peiiofl 2.50-260 a.d. 'Ihe chief design of liis 
works was to protest against the doctrine concerning the 
divine nature then g.^ining gener.al acceptance in the church, 
which afterwards developed into the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity. 'I'o .Sabellius tins doctrine seemed to ho oj)- 
posed to inonothoisin, and to ropio.sent rather ditheism or 
tritheism, and he taught in opposition that God, the mtmas 
or pure deity, uufoldnl hirnst If lu cuMti'jn and the history 
of man as a Trinity. The di\inc f migy which created and 
sustains the universe, and after whoM- image man was 
cieated, he appears to have idciiliticd witli the Kalhcr; the 
divine energy exerted to raiM; man from Hie f'lll, and 
revealed to man m tlie persmi of Christ .Ti'‘'US, with the 
84 m; and htstly, the divine energy operating upon the nnrul» 
and lieaila of men he considered to !»e rcprc'-cntid by tlie 
Iloh Spiiit. Tlipsc three manife-^tations of the deity he 
associated with the periods of llic law, the go'^pel, and the 
tliuieh rcsportively, and lie further coiisnlered liiiit as tl.e 
design of their manife'statioii was aecorn[>li^)»<*(i tliey w’« le 
reabsoihed in God, 60 tliat iu the final coiisuinm.ition (i-'d 
would be all in all. The foiegoing, while prohahly an 
outline of his theory, Ic.-wes many important point.s in 
i ohscuiity, hut unhapj)ily his teacliing'j lia\e only come 
down to us thioiigh tlie somewhat untiusiworth^ accounts 
of his opponents. In his own church llien was .1 party 
who W’cre strongly opjKisod to his MeWs. ami who 
fully appealed to Dion\'*uis of Alexaiivlria f'»r their la n- 
denmalion, wdiih* in the fouith centuiy his f>'ll<»wcrs weic 
formally hianded as heretics. The doclrnu* he langlit. 
however, stripped of its pe<*ulsir (jiiostic idei'^, has never 
ceased to ho licdd in the church, and as T. \V. Ko'>orl ^on 
points cut in Ins sermon on th.c '1 unity, miniy petst ns. 
while behoving themselves to be orthodox Trinitaiiai *•, 1 old 
unconsciously Sahellian doctrine, tlie theory of a ^,ng'le 
di\inc essence rexealed under tine*- mauih'st.ations bring so 
much more easy to ronceive thin the oitl.oilox docii le 
upon the 8 ubj»M?t, For an acciamt of >ahellianism see 
ReMlIe, “Hist, du Dogme de hi Div. de .Ti'sus Uhri'-t *’ 
(English translation, I^ondm. 1870). 

SABIA'CEAS is an order of plants belonging to the 
I’or.vriiTAL.E. There aic only ihMt\-two specie-^i, shnibs 
or trees, natives of tropical .and subtropical regions, espe- 
cially iu the northern hemisphere. Thi^ order is marly 
allied to the .*sAi*iNnAn:.t ami ANACAunurK v, hut 
differs in many respects fi*om both these orders, .above J 1 
iu the position of the stamens, whiili are equal in numhor 
to the petals, ami opposite to them. Ihe eahx has f* nr 
or five division.^; there are four or five jK?tals; the di^e is 
small, annular, and lobed; the slaimns aie si:nai»d ,'it the 
base of the di’^c or abo\e the tonis: tlie ov.ar) is ni 
with two or three cells; in each cell there is one toulc. : 
often two, with ventral r.iphe. The order lake^ iT" name 
from tho genus S.abia, so called fnun tlio Indian n imi. 
Sabja, of one of the .species. The spec.es i l tins genus 
form oniamental climbing shrubs with smooth Im eolale 
alternate le,aNes, suited to the shrnbhrries of tm» country. 

SABl'NA, POPPJEA* tho famous inistn-ssami after- 
wards Avife of the Emperor Neio, was the daughter of Titus 
Olliu-S htit assumed tho n.ame of her grandfather, the 
Consul To ppa:us Sabinus. Slie av.is imuried wl.cn Xiio 
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became enamourej of her exquiMte beauty; but her hii<- 
baiul v'a> soon sent to a ilistaut piii\iiice and eventually 
rid of. A-^ the rinpress-iin*ther A,;iippina opposed her 
sway, l\ippapa induced Nei\> to have her assassinated; and 
as she uished to enjoy the imperial title as A\ell as power, 
she prmiied the divoiee of Neio*s wife. ()ela\ia (a.i». b*2\ 
and was mairied by the ompeior in her stead. She died 
fioin .a kick £;i\en her by Xeio in a diunken fit while she was 
in a delicate state id healtli ( \.l>. She was at once 

cmolled by the n pi iitaiit m n^iialist ainon;: the pods, and 
a splendid tein]'le built in hei lu noiir The tales of the 
luxury of ro]>p:va are lrlo^t extraoidin.iry. She w.is as 
cruel and heaitless as '■ho wa'' beautiful. 

SABINES. an .iiui^nt pei'j.le of tlie Italian ince and 

the I/mbiian vtoi-k, settled aliii^ the Apennines. Ihc 
Sammii-s aio a ^outle.*-n brauili of the .'sahim*'^. The 
latter teiin is hiiiited in stiietm">s to tlio dwellers in the 
land betwitii Lat'uui, l^lruiia, and rmhiia. They were a 
shephonl po< pi-' liMup in hi!l\ rop'.-iUs, sim|ile, \iituou-'. 
fiujd. and tiuti'inl, ''Uper^titlous and uneultiiied, but flee 
and indepeiidi nt. ruh d tiy (-iVn ers of tin ir own eboosinp, 
sti ictly ri pubiiean. A i nii-tii'^ fi at rne of then custom is 
the fcr .<(10 Mm or “ 'iaend in any emci- 

peney. In tbit SMinp all the n.a!o hmi weie sacred to 
the pod'J. and w*ie Mot ont at tl’* n niatniiry to finm a 
new C'-h 11 }. d: e >ai :nL'>i Wtie !i ii.: th* •'IK nje-t pouir m 
hvdyafl.i th-'dica} ot tie l.tiu- m*' , hnt th.ir disinte- 
piatioii prey, i.t'-d them fion^ a p.’prp don-hi'it.on, and 
they wtic sab-iued by e ]-‘ei'i>c of tlie < Iom‘ 1\ knit ! 

constilut.i I. of t: e latlu . ilOo). Nam* >abines wcie 

.always 1. .t' ed 1 a\ ' sn.- I a pirt of tl.<. br'-t four.deis 
of 11- n e >. e . 

SABLE (.I/m'.'i ' fi is a mammal helonplnp 


SAC AND SOC. aneiont teims of the early l’niili»li 
legislative arrangeinents. Sac meant the j)OW’er of holding 
eouits of law by great lamlow nei.*», and wa.s granted 
speeially by tbo king. In these eourts penalties could bo 
imposed for the settlement id disputes on the estate. Soc 
was the light of jurisdiction o\er a special district granted 
to an official or to a landowner. Sac arnl sne tbgetlier 
generally implied also fr>/, or power to hold maikets, and 
ter/ MI, or power to eoinpol .a man to .say whiiieo he bad 
obtained goods wbicli .seemed suspicious. 

The ancient private jiiiisdictions of the early Eiigli.sh 
were organized with the manoiial cmiits, courts lect, v<c., 
of feudal times. 

SAC'CHARIC ACID, an acid oht.iiued hy the action 
of nitric acid on cane siii^ar, glucose, or mdk sugar. It is 
unci') stallizable, pieseiiling the foim of .a ci*lom less deli- 
quescent m.a.ss, very soluble in water and .alcoliol, hut in- 
soluble in ether. The formula is leduce.*, 

salts of gold and silver. Heated with potash it is con- 
verted into potassium aeidnte and oxalate. It is dib.isie, 
forming neuti‘.al and acid siilts, mostly cryst.illine ; tl:e two 
s.ilts of potassium have the formula (^iHsK-jOh- 
C,JI.,K(>ii nspectixely. ft forms nn ether, or eth\l sac- 
eh.ar.atc, wliich is tn-'talline, .ind sidiihle in water and 
aleolud; it lias the formula. t\iH,s(Co()s\.<\. When tho 
soiutiim Is treatedwifh pigeons ammonia it ) ii Ids s.icchara- 
mide ( 0 ,JH| 2 N.Jth;^, which is erwt diliiio. Acids decomposo 
it into ammonii and saeeliMtie acid. 

SACCHARINS, the n.ame gi\en to a new- sweeten- 
ing agent derived from coal tar. It was di-covired by 
K.iblberg, and is obtained from the h)dioeaibnn toluene 
or "Ibe chemical n.ainc of this reiiiaik- 

able compound is bcuzoyl .sulphonic imide, and the formul.i 


to tl ' Ml>ikiii».i -1 ti.b<- .u.vl nearly allud to 

the ?dviiri:N 'lie ^a^!e is tbo mest 

V ain.i -ic < i i: e fir a’ ui'il'-. I:> biiL'tli. exihiMvcof the 
tail, IS a’K.ut I-'' :r c: 1 he l.t id enriioal, with a pointed 

snout u‘.<i largi 'inU point*. d ».irs, 'll'e tail is bushy. 'I he 
leg> are ai.d the in r .lie ro\rrt.d w.tli h.iir ib»wn t*) 

the t-jcs. .‘■nmmtr the fur 1 v-' a lustnnis brown hue, 
wliile thi 11- ck i> gr.ivi'li .ind the b* a l i' ‘‘p'/tted with white. 
In wm^^^ the Ii:r btcuiiit^ ini*< li daiktr. 'Ibe hair of the 
tail ii roTj :m :.!y U'*-d for th* b’li'li* «. (>r p* mils of artists. 
The f’lr ki'iOWL IS Aircnc.aii SaM*- js olir.iije.'d from am-thcr 
sped* s, ti.c Aifi'i < I’l M'litio rn -f rican'i). 1 l.e 

.sable inhab.ts tic lertht-in pait-* of IIU'S,.! and .'sibtiia. 
It j.rmcpil.y in tn*--.. r^-n- *-ali:.g i*m If hy day .an-l 

i.s.suiiig f nth .it r ^Lt ii. s>.ii*!, ttf pp-}, whirji cor:sI^ts of 
hare‘s, so'.dl 1.^. a ni e’. en bml-. '1 iiC chase of the 

sablf i' i w.tii il,;. ,l acc»:ir.t of 

tie bllTCT. (' id T'/O-'lS ii.hirll it f/Cq!.* Ufs. .111*1 hfiaiise of 
It' ar. l w.o n« '1 he dok wmtir fur is very 

\.i’nab!- . L--i> It r.ihi*' rnnib-T'* are c.\poit*d to \Vl•^t^rn 
Kup pe wi.tr' i ‘‘.:'L,'le ‘■kin of line qu.ility U woitli 
from i,lJ t ; It e an. Ill il h i.tngl.t m vari' u.s ku.di 

of trap*?. 

SABOTS, a k.ini ( f w<.o'itn shoei mm h worn by tho 
Frcncli .'Ui i lbj....ir. pe.H' intr} . and i hicfly rrnniifartured 
in the Trei.f 1j 'i-pirtni» nts » f Aimic, Auix*, and M.iinc-et- 
l»ire. 'Ih'.r hpavri-rcd colour i- prodmid hy expAing 
them to the ^:r-ok*' ' f hnining wood. In marshy l*>e.ilities 
t.heir ntilit) r.ible. 

SABRE, a tl.u.k-bi4pd heavy swopl.willi wbirb dra- 
goons are anri'th It is '•ligl tlv eurvul, but not xuffii-ienlly 
to prever.t thrusllfig .and will IjandlMl it fonris a very 
effective wea[t^-n f'.»r se-qn.irtf r fighting, thfiugh it i.s not 
iir.prtAKtble, in vi* w of the exig< m i‘'.sof modern warfare, that 
fav.alrr in future will redy Ic'S ujxjn thdr hwords than njton 
th* r tire-arms. 

dhf tft}^rftnrhe is an Mrohioiden d po<k»t-Iikc «pp<'n- 
('ix’jf- I '.\g by small It^lts to tl.e sword-belt of some 
lii; ' It Ls of little utility. 


is i\n4 m Nil. It is a white crvstalline .snb^tanv.e, 

m*t v«*ry suluble in ciild w.iter, but more so in ht water. 
It is very tndublo in .alcohol and ether. It i* tho ino't 
intensely sweet hubstance yet discovered. It lias alxml 
‘2;>0 times the sweetening power of the best c.im' sugar, 
ttne p.irt gives .a very sweet taste to I0,00(| paitsof w.iti i. 
Its properties arc nnthseptie, and it has no injurious effWt 
on the human sv.stem, tlinjugli which it passes nnchangf'ii. 
It can therefore be given to diaix tic p.atienls vvheic 
is di'^allowed. The juices of fruits can be swietcried with- 
•jiit the use of sugar at all, the aiimimt of s.ic'chariiie 
ifsjuired being W) minute that .a sweet jelly can be m.ado 
whidi consi.sts of the fruit almost pure. 'Ihe new sub- 
stanee h.xs not yet been introduced into tlie market on tho 
laige .‘'Cale, but works are biing en*cted in (jerrnany f()r 
thi'v purpose; and there appears to be an exteri.sive ti*ld of 
af'plieation for this tbo iiiost recent and most n-inarkablo 
' all the discov'eriea from coal tar. 

SAC'CHAROXD (Or. tacchatj sugar, r*</oji, form), a 
term applied to crystalline marbles pre.senting a fanciful 
' ri-'-cinblance to tho structure^of loaf engar. A typical 
I example of such a rock is the well known Matn.ary rnarblo 
' of Carram in Northern Italy. 

SACCHAROM'BTBR, an in.strument used prineipally 
in the operations of brewing and making sugar. It jxnve.s 
to indicate the density of the liquid extracted from malt, 
• or the degrees to which the juice expresseil from tho 
' sugar-cane is concentrated previous to undergoing the 
; ]iroccH8 of crystallization. One form of this instrument is 
that of the Hyiimomktkh, and another is an adaptation of 
the polari.irope. 

' SAC'CHAROBCY'CXS. .See As<-oMYrr.TKs. 

I SACHEV'EREL, HENRY, DJ>„ was bom about 

Hi72, at Marlborough. Ho was enti-red at Magdalen 
I Colh'ge, Oxford, and liecamn a fellow of it. Ho to*>k 
degree of M.A. in HJOO, of H.I). in 1707, and of D.l). in 
' 1708. In 170.0 be was appiiinted preacher of St, Saviour. •«, 

I Southwark; and it was while In this situation that ho do- 
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livMcul luH two famous sonnonp, tlic fust at the assizes at 
Di'ihy, ir>lh August, 1701), amt the second befoic the lord 
nia)or at St. Paul’s, 5tli November, in the samn year. In 
these seiiijons he assailed with the utmost rancour the 
principles of the Revolution and the Act of 'n)leiation, 
juhoealitj^' at the same time the docttinc of non-resistance 
to re;;aPanlhoiiiy. and dcelarin;; that the church was in 
danp'r, and that dissent must be Huppressed. These dis- ' 
coujsfs havinj; been printed, wcie both in the December . 
f(dlo\vinj; bion^bt under the notice of the House of (ban- 
inons, which passed a n-solution denomicin;^ them as 
“ malicious, acandalous, and aedilioua libels,” The author 
and piiidcr wimo at the same timeoidcred to attend at the ! 
bar of tbi' House, and it was rc.md\cd that S.icbc\eicl 
should be imijcaclicd of IiIl;!! crimes and misdcmi-nnours. It 
is asserted by Jiwift and other authorities that his real 
offence, in the eye of the Whi^ ministry of the day, was 
tliat he pointed, as was coiieeived, at the Lord -treasurer 
(iodoljdiin, m a ]»:issai;e about “the ciafty insidiousness of 
such wily I’/r/yooif.*.” Volpono seems to have been a 
popular niebname of (lealolphin. The trial comincnrcd 
before the Hoiisf of Loids in Westminster Hall, on 27tb 
I‘\ 1)1 nary, 17lt», and lasted till 20th March, on which day 
a majonly of their lordships (sixty-nine to lifty-two) pro- 
noiiiiccd Sachcveicl Kuilly; and thiec days after sentciico 


pieces: viz., 4275 sonfrs wi ilten accordln;^ to the niles of 
lliH 208 C(-nnilifs and traecdics, about 

1700 Bthwanke, dialo^m<s, falde^, ,<r., and 7.1 psalms aud 


111! loi u line' iiiiu uuiMJoii, iiul il v,.!-! ii i.ti'i jji i, / \)y 

(joetlie, whose po<ni, Hans S.idis,” lecalN I ll e n,* :sl»r- 
sin;;er to the mernmy of his cdtiniiMiif n. Si.-i.i td.i tb'* 
lift* of the poet and his wiiliii;;.s l ave lueneii ,iii< ( ii ,i. ite 
study in Germany, and scaci.iI paitlal < olleetK.ns cf h.s 
writings base Utn issued. I'or the I.it'st of tle -e -.'r. 
vols. iv.. and \i. of tiic ( lion of *' I >• utsi ]jc ]j..}i!tr 
des Id .lalii liiji.dn ts." bv tbudeki- and 'lillmiun ( 1 -M|/ -j, 
1870^72; iiMv edition, l.s, \ \ A nionumeiit to tlw p-ji.t 
was dieted at Nninbeif;; in 1 n7 1. 

SACK, a >1 lanish wine of the diy kind; in I'linrli. rin 
BCc. It is called 3 Lf‘/r in ,iii aitul*^ dte-l l^y I'l-Lop P«i(\, 
from an old rieeonnt-lio< k of il c « ' \ of \\(_i<e>*t(i ; •‘Arno 
Lli/. xXAinjk Item, bn a ;;.i!!i*n of cl.m t wini- and .vcr/;, 
and a pound of '‘ni:ar.' il,e ti’iii w is in (omnn n n^c in 
the time of .SI akspe.Tie. and e\<n np to tl minil" of lie 
eit;httenth ccntiii\. S.ick is ^inij-ls ni'-tlar n me fir wi.i'- 
we now' t(im slnirv, and was u^ed to di.i.otc d:\ .i'. d -- 


was flashed adjndf^iuf' him not to piench for three years tm^nished fiom svi.et win*-. me ronfiid* n a> to its 
ensuin;:, and oiderinj^ his two sermons to he lairncd by the exact ajiplu itu*n has ini-cn fi<.iM tin- fa< t f f tN‘ r i-t rn- 
eominon li.m^mmii. The popnlaco celebrated this impotent p*jrtalions sweet wint.s b* in:; lal'id M il »_'n or f n .irv 
roiieluMon (jf the affair with Ijonnic.s and other rejoicin;;s; sacks, one of which still let.iins the name of sai k. It n 
ami when in May following ho set out to take possesMoii little usul. but Iicihl; ]'io\ri!iiiI f* r swutre-s. ;t }.i>% 
of a li\ in;.; m SbiOf)sbirc, to which he bad been presented, tansed S'-me luiMimiti stand ni; a-) to tlm oii^nal d' v 


Ins jomney was a continued triumph. Tbeie is no doubt . 
that this allair mainly contrilmted to the o\eithrow of the 
Willis in llie autumn of the same year. On the expirati'm ' 

• f his Miiteuto, m Maich, 17HI, .'*iachc> erel prcaehcd at ' 
St. Sa\ loiir’s C'hnieh on the ('hristiaii triumjdi, or the duty i 

• if f'laMii*; for our enemies, and u‘;ain published his dis- | 
emu-e. Within a month after the removal of his susynn- 
Mon the quetn presented him to the \alu.'iblo rectory of St. 
.\mlicw\s, Holboin. Ho never appeared n;;aiii as an author, 
i\ci pt in a (I' dication piefixcd to a volume of pi-stlminous 
sermoijs by llie Rev. W. Adams, published in 17 Dk H** 
was suspieled of bcin^ concerned in llio allej^cd plot of 
Hisliop Alterhiiry. who is believed to Ikim* written the de- 
feiKi wldeh he deli\ercd on his impeachment. He diixl on 
f)lh .lime, 1724. 

SACHS. HANS, tho shoemaker-poet, chief of the 
ricinni. nmftn\iiufferjty^’f\H born at Xiirnbeip, where Ins 
father was a tailor, on 5tli XoxeinlxT, 1194. He aoi|uiied 
the nidiments of a classical education at the IJitin srho*^! 
of his natiio town. During tho pi'riod of his apprcntici'ship 
to the tnide of shocinaking he Rtudusl yioetry under a 
fellow-townsman, I.ronard Ntmnenbcck, a weaver by trade, 
but also a mcifterfinotVy who initiated him into tho m>>- 
leiy of verse-making aecordit^ to th«’ rules of the melsiei- 
siiigers. Successful as a poet and piospering in his call- 
ing, hr enjoyed tin; universal respect of his fellow-citizens 
during a long, cheerful, and peaceful life. In the excite- 
ment of the Reformation ho sympathized strongly with 
Luther, whom he hailed in one of the finest of his alle- 
gories ns the ** Wilteinberg Nightingale,” and at slnut 
intervals ho sent out a multitude of dialogues and short 
yiicces in favour of rrolcstant prinriples, which had a great 
inlluencc all over <lcrmany. About 200 of these have 
been preserved. He wrote also many plays which were at 
that lime successful, a largo number of “Seliwanke” or 
‘‘Merry Talcs,” and an immense number of songs. He 
died on 26th January, 1670, at tho age of eighty-two. 

Hans {?nchs was one of tho most prolific writeis Her- 
inany has ever produced, for when In 1667 ho made an 
inventory of what he lind written during tho preceding 
fifty- two years, he numbered upwards of 6200 different 


.•'ill i\. 

SACK'BUT, the old Ih.Ji-li iiime i,\ tl i* pn' r 
of the 1 lioMr.iiNi'. :i bii^-s tium|-it wh-j-e h'l :'tli of 
tube is rilti i ible b) m« lUs of a -lide. '1 hi* wmd is an 

odd CMUpi-liud Ilf tbe Hriiitw .<*;*/. i\! m-t. aid ll'e 1 ) 'd 
I (n-nnan w»-i»l /<* , tl.i--t *tr o 1j. - 1 * 11 .* tl t* > f- i e 

wbhli cxl..u.-ts i: e ilit't m puNji'.’Uj: tb*' \m. *1 i .is 
j»4 rforui.aiu e. 

In the Autl oii7ed Vei-k.ti tho > vMr.i k ak n ! 1 irp 

(A<//c/.u ill ll<l'iiw\ is r.ilhcr .d-suhiii ti.i’ ‘'atui -icklv-.t, 
as if it woie a b.l^s tiiropit — j*‘* co 1 1 'jm i i-m th ’ 
j.ut of tliC .‘•cl uhiiH Ilf K.’i'g .1.,!:.* -'s li'iie wl.ib tl-s.^f 
j the VjcIihs .111 I'l.i )m\o f * li^l Iv p* rp* ti: ited . a- aNo ’■ tl •? 

‘ i.aH 0 (if tbi- “ dull uiv I ' <d tho s\ u* ^ ei-o w !iii !i r< ] n -t / - 
the Hibicw *i;<ji7/i, i t\ biLMspe, ami wliiili tley 

baic likewi-o c.iiefui!\ jm i .!. 

Thesaiklut of Old Kn-lisli tijn*’s n idd b,. di.iwM our 
with a slide, like our trombm'.e. .ii.d is frequ* i.lly 
npresiiilisi in i-ld l>r. rmiii.) IiiN of tl o diffailty 

of finding s.ii kbnl {i.t'. lu'nib('i’i*‘') pUuKs for tlio H.inJil 
festM.al of J7SI, .so complibh l..id the instrument then 
diop|>ed out of use. 

SACK'VILLE. CHARLES. L.iil of Dornt m t.h.\ric.s 
II.’.S time(u;37-l70i;\ .'^t*e Dmisj t. 

SACK'VILLE. LORD GEORGE. .a y>urigiT -I'll of 
the Duke of Dm set. w.vs bmu lu 2dih J.muiiy. ITltk 
During tlie reign of Cnv'rce II. he w.i.- nnpl"\ed bit): ,s \ 
St ilesm.iu and as a .MiliiiiT; be «ened at Ibtlincen ;ri 1 
Fonteuo} ; .aid at the b.Utle of Miiuii n. fi m 17 V.*. 
he commanded tl-.e Riiti-li forces ur.iier rrinee Fi idni.md 
of Hrun.swiek. ILin ing f.ulcd to e\eciite the y i itu e s i.iii 1 - 
to charge, .so lliat the xioton wa^ icrdiiel h'-s dis.-i; ' 
than it might ha\e Ihcu, he w.\s ir.vnlltd by h,- « ■ ”i- 
inander, and, at his own icque-t, recalled to 
where he dimamlcd a court-martial, by wish. 1 'i d:d 
April, 17t)0, he was adjudged im .ip.iblc if vn',: i.'m'*- 
aflcr in any military eap.iiity. tusiri;i’ 11 . wl o w i- highly 
incensed at Sack\iilc'.s conduit, to* k * \n\ u.i m- if hin- 
dering hi.s puni‘'hmcnt nu'.-t g.dhuc. Li tl.c nign of 
Vieorge III. he leturned to puld.ic l;fc ; ..nd having at- 
tached himself to Lord Noitli. w.j- luadc ccretavy of stale 



SACKVILLE. 


SACRAMENT. 


for tlio colonios in 1773, and bad the direction of tho anre, extreme nnction, holy order, and matrimony. Rj 
Anurioan War. In 178*2 he, with his leader, retiied from Roman Catholic lhv‘olo;j;ians these are divided into two 
«'t>*ee. l.:i\itii; been raised to the peerage by the titles of olasM’s — “sacraments of the dead” and “sacraments of 
A'L'’Connl Saekxillo and Baron of Bolchiook, titles united to the hvinj:;.” Tho sacraments id tlio dead are baptism and 
th-' dukedom of Dorset by the accession of Lord Gcoige’s | penance, the spi^cial jmrpose of which is tho restoration 
eldest son to that disunity. In 1770 I.ord George Sacked le of the soul dead in sin to tho life of sanetifyinij grace, 
touk the name of Germain in conveqiienre of a bequest. Baptism may be validly ci'nferied upon infants witnout tho 
He died (Ui ‘Jtltli August, 17S3. He is one of the many exercise of reason, hut penitence and faith are leijuisite in 
p<'isons to whom the f.iTneiis kttiis of Junius have been tlie case of those who have attained to years of ivsponsi- 
osciibed, hut this theoi\ seems now abandoned. bilify, and these graces are also essentially necessary to 

SACKVILLE, THOMAS, aftei wauls Lord Buck- penaiiee. The sacrament of extreme unetioii is not 

hurst, and lati r still I'ail ( f Doi-'-et, ^^as boin in ir)3t) at properly a sacrament of tho dead, but it is held to he a 
Biickhurst, in Sussex. Ho was tho only sv»n of Sir Richard means of restoring the life of such souls as, in danger 
iSackville, tlie repre-oiit'ifive of a very ancient family, and of death, cannot have recourse to the saciament of ]»< nance, 
n friend of the ra’ ieiis Ro^-t Asoliam. After stiuhing Of the sacraments of tho living, confinnatioii, the eiieliarist, 
horli at (Jxfoid !i,.i Gimbiidge, and taking the degree of extreme unction (when reeoiirM* maybe had to ]H‘tnncc), 
M.A. In the litter nniioisity. ho removed to tlic Inner holy ouler, and matrimony, it is inaintaineil that tlie_\ tan 
Tcm’jd'' a',. I \v is called to the bar. Sliorlly afterwards he only be beneficially received by those who are already in 
was el'u t' li mc-T’.ber of the Hou<e of Gommons for a state of grace. Of the seven sacraments, tl.iee — \i/., 

n>.'iiaiul. and liter on for Last Grin^tead. In lotid he baptism, confirmation, and lioly ordei — can only b-M'nce rc- 
wa^ cuated l.oul Bueklmrst by Lli/alvtli. In 1570 he ceived, inasnuich as they “imprint a cliaiactei,” Imt the 
was sent eii an embissy to I'laiiee; iiml in l."87 was em- others may be received several times, 
plryed a'« amha**sidi r exti aoidina! \ to the I i ted States The Reformed clmrelies for the most pait belioie in Icit 
cf tl 0 Nt'tl eil in !v. t»'» lijn-l the d.tleieneei between them | two sacraments — baptism and the Lord's supper, on the 
and tl.e Karl if L’ cestei, whose ar.^er be un w upon him- I ground that tlie New 'lestamenl menti'ais only the*''* two 
seif in the disG.'.i.;e of this vlnty. a” ! w is m ennsequenoe . as h.ixing been institnt.'d by ('Iirist. The “.AjH-lngy" for 
imi'r " iiu ! tiii :1 e <bath of J.eiiest' r. wh* n. m 15>‘8, h*‘ ! the Lutberan confession i>f Augsburg mentions also pmanec 
w,i> at lestoi'd to I’l -i^ tbs e. lui n *’.v. ami filh-d a i or “absolution” ns a tine saciament, but this was nftei - 
^al ''’yof .stit' « /’e* s. In loP". o’; tlie cb-ath of Burghley, | wards omitted from tho list of the sacrnineiits. and 
he wis mn i*’ 1 *ui Mh'ih -'tnati< :i be held during j fession was retained by tbe I.nlbor.in ebuiclies as a mere 

the v \t Fiijn t.ii 1 .s <:• ith. wl. < h hni ] • 1 at the council ecclesiastical institution. Amitug modem High Lufle i ms 


^al ''’y or .'t it' « o 
he wis mn'i'-* 1 *ui t 


'• \t Fiijn t.ii i .s <:• 

tab"' on I'eth Aj’*’’, .1 nr-'s I.iF'atei l.im Lari of the sacrament of holy order bxs found ndvoeates, and 

II s Ktt< rs, 17' of wh* h are pr-’^eried m tl.<‘ ntualists of the Anglican (^linrcb, wlnle giving tb** pie- 
C :* 0 r *1 ■:* th- B.it sh Mn>' Um. show tliat he eminence to the sacraments of baj>tism and tin* euehanst, 

w ' «i.st n d by tin* qnabtirs which hrfit a stattainaii, vet for the most part indine to tho ojdnion that c ir'.rmi- 
ard '.film the in rf l.is contemporaiios. tion, penance, and holy order arc also b^-ooiiduy suri- 

H'.s pc-m.' are tl.e traredy of “ Ferivx and Porrex.” ments, and some include also matrimony and exti< mi* 

call d i>i th** c ir]‘e>t (pii itcd) edition ** Gurbudue ; " “ '1 unothm. The Picsbyterian and Nonconformist clinn bes of 

Ii -1 t ‘ 1 1 pet cal pr- f.ue t') •* 1 b'* Mnroi fur Magns- England and America recognize only the saeianniits of 

Ir.ites;'* t' gather with ** 1 i.* Compl.iJiit of tl:^* Duke of b-aptiMU and the I/Ords supper. Even these aie iIim .irih d 
Bucking: am." in lie .same cnlecti' n. *■ (iurlmdue ” was by the Friends as Jenisli customs w'bich rc.i.si“(i to b.* 
written 111 ( ( 'ijii’ cti' n w.th Lis fi.ei.d Norton, who like ofiligatory after the apostolic age. and they are nlhfi dis- 
L.nis^If Lad aluMviy (ained f..:i.'’ a ]*'jet i’i 15‘U for tin* carded by some of tlie “advanred” n ligiuus .sotieti's 
rhri‘*tm'is recn.ati* n r f the f. •npl.ir', It 1; is (h'^medly which yet retain tbe title of Cliristian. Siniie of t'oi 
irnrm rtahz'-d f-ir it i-' t^ e Its*^ gi* ''! urrk in minor sects of tbe Christian W'oi Id, iiieludii.g tie* Dnnkn 

hlmk VI r^^e, and a’^'-iutelv tim fir^t trai'cdy. 'i he Mennonites, Winebrennarians, and others, nnisidor tlie rif.- 

hr*-: pri:;:- i (j irat'd) •dile-n of it wa-i puhli"!;*’'! iii I5»i5. of •‘feet wa.shing” and tbe I^ord’s supper as cn-oiiiinaii* 
tif }• ar b'.f' le li t‘ } g/l n I f the t.r*>t l^ngli'-b comedy, and of equal obligation, basing their arguments np"n 
*• R.i’ph L* D«n't-T: ’ .and it i^ extie.mi ly cui.uus lu J'Jin xiii. I-17. 

r.Mtv tl.it as*'[.' arf’s biilh wru i ')riten’poran»*ou.s With respect to the effie.acy of tho Mcnments .and the 

M •' li V :• i-tj. cf tl.** Lngl:^h (Ir.ama in b' th it** f< run. j mode of their operation, much baa been written and inanv 

SA CRAMENT, 1 tcTTii dtriv'-d iinim- dirrieiy fri'Ui the i ti'iL.-rcnt opinions exist. The doctrine of the Jhanau 

la* :! rn t; ■ u.il.'nry rath < r its obI;ga*n n. but Catholic Church is to the effect that the ^a^^amMlts eon- 

. ' j m th*- ‘di Laid ver^.on if the N< wlf,st'i- vey tho grace they signify ex opere oprrotn, produring 
i.'i ’* -v ; . ti ’ Lat;:. \ idgate tl.e (qii.vab-nt for the their effect on the recipient tbe \irtue imj.'irtod to tln-ni 
<i.'ri. v -ui. a .wrrit «r iriptrry requiring by God, and not merely through tb*’ faith of the leripiint, 

r d.i'i ' 1 . B. ti. ‘ 'ir.if 't cf t)-*.- fill rrs jt js u -ed to de- ■ though proper dispositions on the p.arl of the laltir aif 
i.^tc 'iuy rr.; *.'r us (hor'rif rr thing pi'rt.air.irjg to the | also essential. The conditions of their effirn^y arc th.at 
Chri't 17. M ' f -r; i vvi r^h.-, but lit» r iis u-f was ri‘«^trii ted [ Ihc administrator shall have proper authority and the in- 
to r.rt.i. i ..ihi. * 1 * riu*» .ini orduianfs b'lu.vid to be tenlion of doing what tho cliurcli inteiid.s to Imj done, and 
diviM'ii i* '* • ,t' <i to I’upart to tl*- re* :pi* rits an invinble that the recipient shall oppose no obstacle. The I.utheran 

graie m n nf .i.ty v. tii thf vis, bio rrr' Uiony. It w.aa churches hold that the efficacy of the sacramenta is duo to 

applK 1 ihi'fiy u> tl . i.iis ';f b.i;.:'^m and the euihaiist, their own inherent virtue, but without faith on the p.arl of 
hut the tbiol'ig-ar.-^ » I 1^ e Rom.iri Catl.oh'c and Idoti-stant the recipient they arc fn^werlcss to convey a blessing. Tha 
ch'irrhis arc re t a^ui m 1 a.i to vl ' Hut the tinr is limitcil | doctrine of the great majority of Protestants, however, is 
f'/ th“-o ordir.inf ■ ir whr'ii'r it iiKlinhs others. Mmli . that while the s-ocramenU arc* real means of grace, they 
of the controversy whieh lias .ar -mi up'-n this jK»int turns \ become so not from any virtue in them or in him that 
T-r-yfi till* definition of the linn ;t‘cJf, tbougli tin* notion ’ doth adminisUa' them, but only by tlic idessijig of Christ 
!.* ,it fi - i mamirit repr# senls n Viable form of an iiivi.sjble and tbe working of bw spirit in them that by faith receivo 


nrd c- '.film I'.l* in Igmimt rf cinti-mpcrarih^i. 

Hi" pc-m.' are the trareJy of “ Eorivx .ai.d Porrex.’ 
call d i.i til'* eir]'(‘>t (pii'itcd) edition ** Gurhuduc ; " “ '1 Iv 


Chri-t 17 . I 


. ti ■’ Lat;:. \ idg-ite ll.c (qu.valiTit for the 
o V -,n. a ‘lie'll .‘■irr't «r inytiry requiring 
B tl.'* ' ar.if 't cf ti .*7 fit] rrs Jt is ij -I'd to de- 
r.; '*i'r us (hOr'rif rr thing pert. 'lining to the 


r I c' uiinon to all, 

1 aiiiJ Latin i hun-lji’S l>i lii-ve that there .are siacn 

' • ‘ Uth — VIZ., bajiti-'in, coiifirruation, the tucl.ari.st, i* n- 


Si-e also the articles under Raitium, CoNFinMATio.v, 
CoMlVITMON, ExntKMK P.M-flDV, &C. 
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SACK AMENT ADRIANS wan the name i^iven m the 
Fixtfcnlli cciiliiry to thoiiO of llio reforinois wjio opposed 
the doUrine of LuHht coiicerninj' the piesenro of Christ 
in the Facrainrnt. Their leader in the first instance was 
Andiew Karlstadt, and the controversy, nhicli bopjan about 
loJ'l, lasted many years, and nllirnatoly resulted in tlie 
format®!! of the Lutheian and Reformed pai ties in Pro- 
testajitisiM. Aftrr Karlstadt the chief loadeis of his paity 
weie Hucer and Cajjito, and at the I)iet of Au^^sbur^ the 
Sacianieiilaiiaiis pieseuted a special confession embodying 
their which, from its being supported by the cities of 
vStiMssbuig, Constance, Lindau, and Memmingen, is known 
in liistfiy ns ihi* 'l’« tnipolilan Confession. The Swiss re- 
foiinei Zwingli propounded a doctrine of the eiieliarist 
identic. d with that of Karlstadt, and his doctrine on this 
Mihji et was enihoilied in the confession of the Ilehctic 
Ciiui(h. See Itr.AF. riChsKM-K. 

SAGRAMEN'TO, a liver of Xortli America, liMng in 
tin* math |>a!t of (California, on a cross ridge connecting 
the eo.ist inimc with the Sierra Kt.\ada. Jt flows south 
."•.OO miles tliiiMigli the middle of the state, and joins the 
.^aii Jo.'Ujuim fioin tlie south at the Ijcad of Suisun Bay. 
Jt is n.iMgablo 2'J.') miles, to Red Bluff, and its \alley is the 
linest p.ii t of the st.ite. 

SACRAMEN'TOt a city and river- port of Nortli 
Aim lieu, and r^ipital of Califoi iiia, one of the United States, 
is situated .at the confluence <if the American and the 
S.'uramerifo rivers, Vlh mihs fujin .San Fr.ancisco. It was 
funmh'd 111 Uslti, is now the chief depot for the northern 
^nld iimus of tliis state, has about 2*2.000 inhabitants and 
:iu exti ii''i\e Ciiuiiiierce. The city lias ste.adily imp»io\etl, 
:uul now eoiitaius many tine buildings. Most of the houses 
■nr Miiroumlcd liy gardens, which, owing to the mildness 
of the elim.it 0 , aie eNvTgn'»*n. The cliief building is the 
width IS one of the finest htriK lures in the Vnit'-d 
Stall s, .iiid contains the Stale Uibiary, with over 30,0<'ti 
voluiiiis. riic town ban suffered gieatly from tires and 
iumul.it ions, ow ing to the lowness of its site. '1 he busim ss 
p«-itioii li'id to be raiseil originally H feet, and i.s now pio- 
itTied by a dam — “tlie liwee.*’ Sacramento carries on an 
cxtdisiu' tiade, and has important industries, such as tlu* 
canning of salmon and fiuit. It i.s also an im^Kirtaut lail- 
wii\ centre. 

SACRED BABOON (Ct/uorephalns hnmadryaM) is 
a .sjMt'.e.s of ]U\iiu<>N iiibahiting Nubia, Abissinia, .and 
Aiabi.i. This hpecies was worshipped by the ancient 
1' U.i ptrins as the tnblem of Thotb, a god who coiTOspondnl 
ill 11 ? my ways to the Crock Hermes; in this character it 
i-i lepn^ented in many sculptures. The Abyssinians cmII it 
the Den > as. 

In .vi/tj the sacred babmm oqu.als .a large pointer dog; 
the face is elongated, naked, .ind of A dirty flesh cohjiir, 
with a lighter ring surrounding the eyes. The callosities 
are daik. The tail is about half the length of the body, 
and tufted at the tip. Tho^eneral colour of the fur is of 
a cinereous gray, with a tinge of brown, deepest along the 
hack. In the m.ale tlio head, neck, hhouKlers, and foie 
part of the body as far as the loins, aro covered with a 
Jion-hke rnano of long flowing hairs, contrasting with the 
clip|)cd appearance of tlie rest of the Iwdy. This mane is 
wanting in the female, and her uniform and coarse fur i» 
of a <leep gri'cnisli or olivo browiu 

These baboons live chiefly on fruits and grain, but also 
on in.sects. They are found mainly in the neighboiiihood 
of r<?cky prt^cipices, whence they descend in bodies to 
plunder the corn- fields. Theso foraging e.xpedilions are 
conductwl with a gre.st deal of method, the tro<»p being 
lieadcd by tlio old males, and scouts being posted on the 
flanks or lear of the line of march. When att.arkcd they 
resist boldly, hut they seldom, if ever, take the offensi\e 
with men, Tlio saered bal>oon displays considerable 
intelligence, and can be taught to perform many tricks. 


SACRED BEETLE. See SrAUAn.vjn r. 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. Ihls, tlic most 
important assrieialion foi tlie pi emotion uf tlie study of 
sacred music in the world, w'as foumlid in 18.'32 by a few 
friends meeting in Lincoln’s Inn, ami nmng jifrb.rmances, 
cliicflyof Handel’s imisie, in Lincoln's Inn (Jhapel. It soon 
migrated to Exeter Hall, .Strand, wliej.- it leni iino?! per- 
in.'incntly located until ISHO. At tin* the 

society began to yx'j form entire oiatorios insl?* id of •-L.irt 
fielections, and the "^lesslali" was the f.i-1 In 

1H37 it iiiliodiiced Memlels'iolin’s ‘‘St. Lnul" to J/id ei, 
the orcbe^'lia tben nnmbdiiig .Ti'O, but iivm:: <!nmi_' tl o 
same je.'ii to hiK*. Walker's grand oilmii \va.s bmit Pt Hjo 
sorir ly in iH lO. Mfiid' h-ultii condintfd Ij's “ M. J'aul 
twice in IHH, .ami Ins new oratorio “ Lijj.th ” f i; r'* 
in 18-17, when these woiks wen- perforrm-d by tl »■ m.i >u. 
Spobr also did it the like hf-noui fnr Ins ‘‘Eall of Ikinricn ' 
in IHl.'l and In-t *‘La-t .Imlgment'’ in 1^17. Si^'ii< r *( • -M 
(.afterwaids Sir Micli.nl ( ' was e’erlej condnetur 'U 
IH IH, an?! let.i.'M??! tliat p<)st till Ins d. ith He ang’m nted 
the band and ( boms to 70'*. Tbc ^lr^t Lo-nlcn p?*rfoiinam-?* 
of (>>st.a’s “ 1 Ji 'inaiks l>N.'i<;,and Ih ** St.ibat Matf r’’ 
1837 ; the latter }ear b( iir.: a!^o im moraide f-n tli*- < n ty'is 
gieat undcrtakiuL: in pnjviding tin- il .an, in :? n.i i ts 

for the Hani-h:i. Ekmival, a task it C'Jiilinm ?! Li ina-iy 

years. 

Ex<*ter H.-ill w-.a** pouI to th?* Young Cl;r! l’ in 

Association in ami tlie S:iMe?t H.irmome .Vuiet} n- 

ino\ed to .St. .Unnes’s H.iIL I:i 1^>2 it was found iien »- 
saiy to icooiistrm t it as a limited li.ibdity t onipany. wub it 
bcnctiLial mtirest to its sh.iicl.? l?icis ; aiM aft?r a i- w’ 
rbanucs fidlowing Sii ^li?'l.l'l di-ith iLe L'. 1 "i:'- 

t?nsliip of the soni't\ f? 11 into the able h.inds if Mi. W. lo 
Cummings. 

'I lie plan of the snoirty tlirongliont lias bnii the cu'.ii- 
\ati?ni of .amat?nr musical ability; and though emin? nt 
instrument -jli-'ts an?l ^?>l.lhsls aie always eoLMiT'-d f -r 
leading p.arts yl the i.ink ar.d \ le ? ( li'?* t-md ap'l ihcr-'s 
.are stiRlly .am iti ’ll s. lie Ma irv 1 b?i<n.e m rv fn 1 
ami riili, a** iinu he snppoMd: in 1 th«* s ,c’.' t\ ! i-' ? ’.rn--?! 
a deep diht of gratitude f.>r its hail' ee: tuiy an 1 in. le i f 
goo?l solni ediuati 'Ual work. 

SACRED HEART OF JESUS, FEAST OF, s 

ol.'•e^^^d hy tlie Rinnan ( iihol.e ('l.uri h in li.e I’l.d.y 
.’iftcr tie* Dei.iW of i'oipns t'hiisti. 'Die it of !’ ?• 
JS.ured Heait of Ji-.'is is i-f Mry nnibin ? i C’o. 

.an it did out of a xisic-n I'P'-MirI l-y M ir::'i- 1 .t - Mn:e 
Al;ir(M]ni‘, a EiriKh nun tf lij?- oiii, r uf the \ Miation, who 
li\ed at I’.ii.ay la Momale. in IWirgnndy. in ;1 e l.itttr i i f 
of the M*\ cnteenlh oeiitniy. iJ.e special Wfr‘'hip (T.jin itnl 
!»V her gi.idiiilly spread tbronjli rr.incc, and ir rieii\id 
])'\p.al .approv.il fioin UK-mont \II. (17.S2 ami 173<Dai d 
Clement XIII. (1703). Confiaternitios (f the .^.acrevl 
Heait an' now di*"'eiMm.ited Ihrongi. all pirt*. cf the 
Roman (^nthohe (.'linuh. dhe Lubes of ti:e ^^cud Heait 
aie .1 ndii^ious rongiei:.ali<»n de\i.'!id to dm. -it.on. b.av.i' * 
their bead.ju.uteis .it l\\i i*'. auvl uumervins establisl ’.neir s 

m Europe .and Ameiici. The congregation wa-^ fi-umh ,1 
by .Toseph Desire V.mm. S..1 . in .and tlnir c- n 

stitution received p.apal .aj'prox.il on 22nd Diceinhi i, 1>*J* . 
the Pope, Loo XIL, iiiMting the Indies to Rome, i l 
.a^signiiig tleiii the coiiM.nl and ihureli tf Juniti i 
Monti. 

SACRIFICE, c?'>n5idcied as .a de^< tion.al I’t?' 'mj -s 
the act of dedicating something to a d? ity, but tl - tirn ;s 
alM) equally usid to designate tin* thing which iS J,ii 
The practice of (Wl’ering .sad.tice is imo if the in .-‘t .am a id 
.and most wid? ly .spnMil id .all r? hi:!"U> < b-eM init .'.i l 
it has been suggested b} a \iii?t\ (>f cim'tu'n-*. s<? it has 
hoen useil .as an expic^siui ?»! m.m} il’lb-nnf ideas. In 
tlie piimiti\e st.age id buiiian l.fo nv n gt ii< i diy m.ake their 
gods after their own iin.age, and the pMctice of oflciing 
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prt’M’iits to one aiiotlior as tokens of frieniKliip, or ns a 
nuMn> of ap|it\U'ing wrath or obtaining fax our, naturally 
sntrgi’vt iiiothods of approach to the goils. The earhcbt 
I’UiotioM to find oxpreij>iou seems to be that of fear, and 
we tiiiJ this feeling cnteiing vei\ largely into the saciitiecs 
of Hide and uneixilized people^. In the ordinary course of 
nature many things happen nhieli appear to he hostile to 
man. Storm, lightning, flood, disease, v'i^c., are all dreaded 
as capons in the haiuls of tlu* nui^ible jkomfs. and benec 
men haxe ever songbt to a\eit di^istu b\ otVei ing piesenta 
and sacntioc'!. Next in Oider to tlie < motion of fear ap- 
pears to come that of a di'-ire to induce the deity to iuter- 
fere on btlidf of his wui^liij^peis in tlitir conHicts with 
their eni'iiKi " i-i .uain''t n itur.iJ foiccs, and such a 

feeling ll:ids it- appiupt i.ite «*xpressiou in the (dForing 
of a sa^ntiee or rli" picmising of one, in older to obtain the 
disind bene! ic( a bigber grade is the feeling of 
gratitiuie fer blissmgs bi'stowed. wbicli bis promjited 
tl ank-t lii^gs fi‘i tlie fruits of the banest and the multi- 
p’ eat.oii ( f the domestic anuuals. ujiou whieli so much of 
huiiun life isdcpuidmt; while the high* st point in this 
phas.* of religious thought is reaeln d w hen men fool cou- 
se. ous of guilt and tr.xn-gi e^s CMi. .ind odVr s.\iritu es as 


‘•odiiings for ’iin." Other occasion- f^r otleijng sanilices | 
Wfre snggi^tid i^y the pi-iclico of liu in if.-Ti. h\ the ceie- • 
rnonits atr«ridaiit upon the mikiiig of m u s. agi cements, j 
and e< un. anii th*'y il-o fiTin* d nn ii pioprhite aceoin- | 
p.iidin'Mit t" tiiiul festiuil- ri'-'iLirg". A.c. j 

Uhrh usp' ( t to tin. v-o'!. . t ( ih'ir g ue nnd the inidiiim 
rf tire has alaaxs t* on t* e m < faxoukd. It is true that I 
hbit.Lr.- i *xe .iim i g r , i.i\ i afi<>ii- bn ii jMiiriil upon the 
gr'-ui.l n- (. Itrhigs tl.e g'*d-, aiid sn i iri» os ha\e been 
ta-t .nto th ' w g.ers t > giatifx tlio gods of the .sea and the 
s’rv flit t! <• n'lj'n.ty of t'le g' ^is ha\o beui endowed 
with i.'vchi'.g-pi lO* > 111 th'* hiaNon**, and t’fie mxsttiiuus 
ferce of f.u. ub ill ran ;♦ > iiTiwaid in vinfke and fume the j 
I'tYtiaigs I u; n: it. hi*' alu.ixs s.enud tc» be the b(st | 
mode of ern/:niui''rit:'jn. In tho i.uly hymns (d the Rig \ 


the hattio of Salamls, and two of tho disloyal 6oldior.s of 
Julius Ciesar were saciiticed to Mars by the priesthood. 
The .ancient Fersians also practised saciifice, but among 
the folloxvera of Zoroaster the chief ofleiing wa.s that of 
the sacred lloina or the juice of the Soma plant, whieli tho 
worshippers drank and also cast into the flames of the 
altar. Among the ruder nations of Northern Kn/ope tho 
custom of human sacrifice pievailed to an immense extent, 
Scandiimxians, Danes, Germans, and Gauls all being in tho 
habit of ofTeiing up their prisoners in sacrifice to the gods 
on the occa-sion of their gieat festixahs. The peciplc of 
ancient Mexico, hoxvcx’er, .seem to take the pre-eminence 
fur this form of iniquity among the nations of the past, 
their customs, according to tJie accounts of their conqinTors, 
being positively fiendish in their extent and cruelly. It 
would be comforting to be able to believe that Ilir.sL* leenids 
are exaggerated or untrue, but iiiiliappily xxe find in Da- 
homey, Ashantee, and some other district.s of Afiica, at 
the present day, similar practico.s of wholesale slangbler, 
attended aKo by circumstances of hideous ciuelty and re- 
volting cannibalism. 

The cnstom.s and observances relating to sacrifice occupy 
a very wide department in the study of n'ligioiis sj stems ; 
but it may be observed tb it in the history of the Israrlites, 
as presented in the Old Testament, xvo will find icfeiences 
to iieaily exery phase of its dexelopinent. Thus, in refer- 
ence to the piimitive bilief tli.it tin* Miiell of the siciifico 
x\ns grateful and pleasing to the deity, xvo find a tiaditn-n 
pre.sened in Gen. viii. 21 xvhicli speaks of (loil Mmlling a 
sxxeet smell, and of the .Siicrificc Ix-coming the oeci''ioii of a 
promise on bis part never again to destroy the race by a 
flood. The custom of saciifice also is well known to the 
patriarchs, and the head of a familx being at once its piiest 
ami ruler, is the person who upon all solemn occji‘-ions 
otlers the selected victim upon an altar of e.iith (>i .stiMies. 
Sticrifices are also offered as means of making a m.m nant 
with the deity, and just as it was common .among Semiiio 
peoples to ratify their solemn treatii s by p.-i'^sing brlwrcn 


Vt‘»h. Ag’i’, ibf g-jd if fire, receives thi laigest .imount of 1 the parta of slaughtered and divided nniinaN, .so we havo 


auMiati'^n. .and wo find in them mai v nfeniues to the ' an account of a covenant made xvith Jehoxah in xxhich tho 


afCtiU of :h‘ ofierii.g'j to him in the Haines kindled upon ! deity, under the symbol of a flame of fire, pa^.sed betxxeen 
tl.e ak ir. dhe iiha that the diitx wa- fid or gratified by | the divided bodies of a heifer, .she-goat, and ram (Gen. xv. 
the "iiv ke frc'iu the .altar i- ore th.it is cMnnh-n to manx ! Tlic offerings m.ide include the fruits of the field, 

distmit ^ystnrs of rtligi'-n, arid w le n exper.ei'ee .shewtd '' the articles of food prepared from these, bread, wine, oiJ, 
that Ltriain wi-rtlsan.] ginn-’ w 1 1 n bi.riii gaxe f ff a plei-sant ! &c., numerous beasts and birds, and in oarl.er tiim-s, at 
sm< li. it xx.us a \<ry Mii.ple ard natnraJ ,act to bring tbwn . Je.i-st, human beings. It has bei n suggested by m.i'iy 
to the firr ihr.ngs ma<b' t<. tlf g'-.l-. ' .«^holars lliat among the primitive Semitic peoples it xxa.^ 

Of tf rna>ri.i.^ f.r ^a■'•nfief:• we fii •] th.at nearly every- i customary to offer the first-born male of every family as a 
tl.ii J wf '.-e ' r x.klae to n an lias her n pie-v^d intf. m-him*. ' sacrifice to the deities, and for evidenco of this fa(t we aro 
am! fiu.**', girun, f(M,d. a . 1 , 1 . als, and hum.an b* ,ngs ' pointed to the substitutionary anirnala or p.a)meiits of 

1. IX..- Aj 1 art- !,» «. ,1 .imonj th^- ubj* i ts ave* pt- ' inoui-y sanctioned by the Ismelitish law (Exod. xxxiv. I'd, 

;.h!r a- MurifiM - tu thi- It w.-nlil *-crm ihat tlic , 20; Nuin. iii. 11, 12, &c.), and also to the widely spread 

'-.mi le offrr ;.gs of fruits, Hoxvm s. f.,f,d. ir* Ik. xxjr.e, v^c., priclicc of circnincUion, which they regard .as a .submit u- 
i7>‘ fi.-'t in Older iJ t.:ne, tl.e ir.fTe xaluable d./meslic ' lioiiary rite. However this may l)e, and in the pre-'cnt 

an i i'-. ' r <. rtam p'.rtions d th. m. hil^ r ; and lastly, wbni ] .stage of c<jmparative theolog]f it can baldly be decided xxitli 

rm n i*!- f' r rii g- i f ili^* in-^-t f o^t) v eharaeb r. biim.aii certainty, tho Old Testament records show that hnm.an 
\.ct!:n- an- - im I- d and ofi* n d. *-acrifico was recognized by all the Canaaniti.sh nations, tho 

Arr.oii;.' i.M- a .i i. lit Gpi ks a: d R .mans anlmd .sirrifices Israelite* among the rest. Thus, Abraham is lepresenlrd 

weff- x.rvL'-i.o ri. the ar.im.iU b. ii.g adorr.f-d xvitb gar- as receiving wilhont surprise the command to offer bis son 
lands and t»d ari or.iirg to the suppoM-d choice of the as a sacrifice; Jephthah, in the fulfilment of a rash vow, 
deitiMs, ei^li god b.iMr.g l.is fa.' uiite xictim-*. Som»tirneM offers his daughter in sacrifice to tho Ixird; Agag is liew'ii 
the iiiiii.'.hitn n of a l.cf b •'lioweri tin* xM-alth or siijM-r- in pieces by the prophet before Jehovah; and in the reigii 
htiti'-ii of th*" I fff p r. U h* ii a S' lemri I'Mtratii.n was per- of David a famine is avcrtisl by the hanging up U'furo 
f'jrmfd at R'iine, a soxx, '^h< « p. and ox wue off» red — nn- .Tehovah of seven of the descendants of Saul The offering 
ort'tfmrilin ; and tli** custom obtained m Gieece. of liuman sacrifice was a part of the regular worship of 

Roth in Grc'cc ami Rom* tie s-irnfir es wer** ;iltei.*!cd with ' Milcoin or Moi.oni, which existed coritemf>orAneouBly with 
the j^)nri/jg out of libations and th*- burning (J ineen*.e. and j the worship of Jehovah from the time of Solomon to tho 
th‘*y were often coiimcted With the pradne of dixination. 1 p-riod immediately preceding the Captivity, tho enstom of 
'll* in}tholvgy .and actu.al history of h<#th peoples nbourid j human sacrifiee feeing refcTred to as one In cxiHtence by 
with indane/s of human sacrifice, arid th*^ j.ractice con- .lererniah, Isaiah, Hr.sea, and others (Jer. vil d2 ; xix. 
t.* ri* 1 ‘ p**iily or in sm ret *]'ywn to a xery late period. ' ii ; I^a, Ivii. 5; Hosea vl xill 2). In 2 Kings iiu 27 
'J.ji.mi-to k-3 off' red up l.hrc*.- rtreians in sacrific*.* before 1 we also find an IsraeiiiMi defeat, ‘‘there came great wratli 
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open Tsiael,” nscribod to tlie oiTeiin^^ of a hiinnan sacrifice by 
the Kiiip; of Moab. In tbo pobt-cxilian pciiod sacrifice was 
limited to bloodless oflTerinf's and to tlie (dTcrinj' of clean 
beasts and birds, e\ciy detail of the ceremony beinj; care- 
fully presciMbed, and the place of ofiering being limited • 
entirely to Jerusalem. At the time of Jesus the sacrifices | 
of the temple were numerous and costly, and they were I 
attended with nnieh elaborate ceremony; but the nation | 
liad practically oiifgiown tljcm, for when tbe temple was ' 
destroyed by the Romans (he Jewish religion lived on un- 
moved and unbroken, and without a sacriiicc it has existed ' 
e\er since. | 

In (Mil istianily the idea of llio necessity for sacrifice is ] 
intioduced hy nmneious passages in the New 'I'estamcnt, 
in ^\liicli (Miriht is lepresenteil as otleriiig himself as a 
saciitico for mankind. To this great oflering all the sacri- 
licch of the I.iw aie legarded ns anticipatory, mere shadows 
of tlie suhslaiiee, the whole of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
being devoted to the exposition of tlie way in which the law 
bad been fiiHilled and closed by (Jiiist, who had thus 
formotl a new covenant. MMie sacrifice of Christ has from 
the eailiest times foimcd one of the central |sjints of 
Christian theology, though there always ha\c been, and arc 
fctill, nuiny diveigenei<‘b of opinion conc^'ining the natuie 
and mode of application of this sacrifice for men. Apait 
fiom the sacrifice of Christ, (Miiistianity knows nothing of 
the rile, and the practice has never found any place in the 
Hasten! of Moliamiiiedanisin. 

SAG'RILEGE (J.at. »<tcrileijiuin) is “the felonious | 
taking of any goods out of any parish cbnirli or otlicr ’ 
church oi chapd.’’ Saciilcge was apparently the only 
felony at coniinon law whicli deprived the otTeiider of the 
pi i\ liege of sanctuary. 

M ho law of saciilege now depends on the statute 2t 
2 j \ ict. e. Pb, a. bU, which enacts that “ If any pei'^on 
shall break and enter any church, chapel, meeting-house, 
or other jilaco of di\Ine woiship, and commit any felony 
therein, or being in cliureli, Ac., bliall commit any LMony 
thcniii, be shall be guilty of felony.” Mho punishment is 
penal seiMlude for life, or for not Irsii than three years, or 
ini|Misftnrnent for any term not exceeding throe }ears, with 
or wiilioul haid laliour or solitary eonfinement. 

SAC RISTAN (J.at. norm, whence the English woid 
fie\ti-n) is a church olficial charged under the priest or 
inh I of the (liurcli with the custody of its appurtenances. 

SACRISTY. an apartment attaclied to a church wlnae 
aic picser\ed ll. ■ \eblmcnts of the clergy and tlic taored 
obje.'ts used ill public woiship. 

SACY. ANTOINE ISAAC SILVESTRE, BARON 

DE. i distinguished Oriental Rcholar, was born at Ihiiis, 
21st September, IToS. At an early period of life he eom- 
iiienced the study of the Oriental languages, and after mas- 
teriiig Ilelnew, Syriac, Aramaic, Samaritan, ho devoted 
liiinRelf to Tersian aiul Arabic with »ueli xcal and capacity 
as to henune one of the giAtest proficients in these lan- 
guages that Eiiiopo has e\er possessed. From the year 
17W1 ho held various appoint meiits under the goxeriimenl, 
chicliy in the Mint, but ho retired from goxeinment M-rviee 
in 17P2 in order to devote himself exclusively to his favour- 
ite btndies. In 178o lie was elected a member of the 
rronch Academy, and in 1795 he was appointed pnJessor 
of Arahieat tliencwly-foundcd I^colo dcs Lingues Orient ales. 
Ill iKOti ho wns nominated professor of IVrsian at (he 
College <if Fiance, and two years later he was elected to 
the Corps Legislatif, becoming aftenvnrds a member of the 
<\)inmibsion and (.'ouncil of Public Iiistriiclion. In 1S22 
lie became admini.strator of the College of France, .and tlie 
Mme year, in conjunction with the Abbo lUimusat, ho 
founded the Soeic^ld Asiatique. Ho had been created a 
liaroii ill iHlfi, and in 1832 he entered the Chamber of 
Poers, being immediately appointed inspector of the Oriental 
type in the royal piinting ofiice, and shortly afterwaids 


keeper of the Oriental manusnipts in the royal library and 
perpetual Kecretary of the Aojolr-inie dcs Iiisciiptionis, Ho 
died at Paris full of years and honours, 21 si February, 
1838, and w'as buried in the Pen* Lachaisc. A profound 
imd thorough scholar and a man of nniiK'n^c industry, Do 
Sacy exerted an enormous intluenoe o\er the study of tho 
Oriental languages in Europe, his woik in Ibis respect 
being p<Tliaj)H greater th.in lliat of any uthn nnn nf IjIs 
generation. As a teacher lii'> inflncrKc was \ fiy gi< at, and 
many of his pupils aftorwaids lose to high cnmancf in 
Oiiental studii-s, among the foremost bring Cln'-/.y, (jn.i- 
t^(•m^le, Eieitag, Hciii.iud, Saml-Marlin. Kosegnten, and 
Ra^^nllsscn. It was througli his «mi nest loKocacy al'n li. it 
tho cliaiis of Sanskrit. (Miinesc, and Hindnvtaiii wr-i 
founded Ml till* (Mdlrgf ijf I ranci*. Aniinig tlie more nn- 
p(irtant of Ins woik.s nn* Ins " Annalcs do Muklnaiti, a 
translatfon with .in exlMisive connncntaiy from tin* IN m 
(17‘.>3); “ (;lin‘stoinat]r«; Aiah<-“ (thuc \oU. 2o- 

27); “ Oi.iniirMiif Aiahr*, ' oit- of ihr* foremost woi k'- of 
itb kind (two \ols. iHlU-lilj; -i tj-.inslation witli ii<<tcs of 
' Abd-All.ilif'.'i .‘Kiount of I' g.'i't “ Meiiif ircs d'His- 

' toire et de Liltcratmc do> Oiient.ilis and l.Is 

“ Kxp<*sc dc la Ecligion dcs Di uses ’(tAu\ols. Ho 

was also tlie author of nnmrioiis moiiognplis <11 
bnhjocts, wliieli aie piisiived m tin* Irun'fKtmn^ tln^ 
Academy, and in addition t«* an iiniif n^c t oir.‘spondi :: .* 
relating to the subjects of Ins stiniiis. lie contributed oM:r 
'100 .sepaiatc pap..ib to the Iraincd jouiniN and i f 

his time. 

SAD DLEBACK, a well known inoiiiit.nn in Cmnb^r- 
land. idiln.itcd in \\ oi il^vioitli's p-'ttiy, .and iriiuikib’e 
for its hold and jnetnu'-n’ie onthne. It is s:tnitt*d ij 
miles nortli-cast of K'.bWkk, and atta ns in 01 , , itun of 
27 js 7 fitt, 

SADDLE*TR£E js a mine sunvtiip's giM u to tno 
Tl I Il*-T1*.KK on .o’count v)f th-* ■'h.ij>e of tin* h.iM*". 

SADDUCEES. t ne of the cLi-n’ of ll.e Tews. 

Sc'* Pll \UIsl h s AND M»DM i I s. 

SAD OWA. i Milig.- Ill liolumui, abi'ut mi’.' >, XAV. 
of Konii'jrat/, on th'* 10 id to (1.1^1. in. It is 
celcbialOii as baling been li.'* at whidi a 

battle bctwe«n th** AiDtii.ins ,u.«l I’uiss.aus w Jon^M 
on 3id .lull, Imjo. I’l.c f niiM- wlic c <nin. iiMied :/ 
Marsh.d Im m’d- k, and tl.** lattn ny tbe 1 iipeni W .j'r i n. 
Mlie iiumhiis iHL'igid on hoi’n s I'n* i.i n ly i r^'iai - 
e.acii i.ilher mer 'Jun.Dni) uirni — i ut the rrii'^s .ni'' 1. 1 1 in** 
adianl.age of hilng.umcd witii ll-e ii*n\ vn!*hr.itni hieiii.- 
lo.idmg metlle gun, wl.ah w.i.s used with ini'-t teirZ-le 
elfet t, M In* fight eummeiu i J ah ni* ten ok hs k m tin* im r’l- 
ing, and fur a long time tin* stinggle w is d**ul<lful, until tl.** 
aimy of the Cimi n I’l ince of Pum'-i'i .iinvid .ih- ut 1. iif- 
past twehe, and dended the Lite of tb.e diy hi .attacking 
llie Aiistii.ins in think. Rcing tl.us [aiuilly imlovd le- 
Iweeii two Inns of lire, tln-y iieie thiown into gn it ic.nfu- 
hion, and llnir aiiay w.i<i soon hnkiii and disM-lied in 
precipitate liight ; inullitiides pciisln-ii in the mor.isso", m 
the waters of liie Ell>e, and under the win els of llii* h.ij 
gage ivaggons: but the undaunted attitude of the sph'iiil d 
Austrian caialry, ami tlie defuiency »*1 tin* 1 russMii** .’i 
that arm. tended leiy nmcli to mitigate the ln ii< rs of tl <■ 
lout. M'lie loss of the .\ustii.ins, in killed .ami w.umn d.. 
was 17.000, together with 2. >,"00 piisonor", 17 1 guns, .i* [ 
eleieii .**tandaids. Min* Pi iDsi.in.s lest alr.*getlnr i'-. n' 
10,000 men. I’lie h itlle was mie of tlie griatest in-i ; '■t 
I important that ha.s hi'en fought iuiin dein tiine^. b 1 .1 w.is 
alnio.st immediately followed hi .1 tie.ity of ]*- ue wl’ch 
coiifeirul on Piussi.i supreimici m Ci imam, Ansti 1 be.ng 
entirely exclmieil, and afterw.iids led to tl.e e»*p!eih i.ili* n 
of Noitli Germany, the di liiei.inee of \ enei» i fioin AiDtn.iii 
rule, and the cslahlishmcnt of legisl iiivc independence in 
: Hungair. 

i SAFES. See Fiun-nioDi Sai i *4. 



SAFETY LAME. 


SAFETY LAMP. 


SAFETY LAMP. In the workiui; of coni ininos it 
has hocn fouiul that ^^hcn the scams arc opened up and 
export d to the inrtuouce of the atiiuisphcrc, larire quantities 
of caihincttcd hydrogen aro given otl', and this gas when 
mixed with common air. in the piopoition of about i>ne- 
leiuh of the gas to nine-tenths ot eoniiiu'ii air, becomes a 
deadly e\plosi\o compound known a^ tiio-damp. Of all 
the dangeis to whieli minei^ arc exposed, that of nn 
explo''ioii is bv f.ir the iiU'st teiiihle, .iinl the liistory of 
coal-mining c< n* iin'< i list of di''V>teis aiising fiom this 
cause wliieli have ^.'ceiiiud at aw fully fiequeiit intervals. 
Against this te'i le li m/. i '> 1111 . liy pioteeti\e measures have 
be^n tksign. d. elnef id winch ar* — tirst, the seeming of an 
it:eeii\e ni of xenlhaliou by which the gas, as it is 
twoUid. i' ^^^cpt 1:^1 mil “-ly awa\ ; and secondly, the de\is- 
Ing ol a lie ^ 1 .' id ui.d* !.;ioiinil hghtin:; which shall lia\c no 
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is to inert 'L'C tl.e ■-iz- aii i !• ngth of ih* flai.ne. \\h»n tho 
indrirnrnable gus f )rn.-j as rr-nrh as on»-tw« lfth <4 the 
Tolurne of tL»,* air. tie* «}i.rid<r tHrmro s idlid with a feeble 
blue flam^, but the flame of tin- whk appf.'ir-i buniing | 
brightly within the blue finne; and the hglit of the wii-k | 
continues till the fire-damp ir.cnasts to onc-sixth, or oni!- ' 
fifth, wh' ii it is lost in the soiiiewh.at hlpiug flame of the 
fire-damp; and when ih^* foul air constitute-i one-third of 
lh“ :itmo>iph< re, it is no longer fit for respiration. 

S*r H. Davy never claimed absolute security for Lis lamp, 


and he pointed out that if hy any means tlie wire g.aiizo 
was raised above a red heat it erased to exercise its pro- 
tective pow’er. Ho also showed that fire-damp in lapiil 
motion produced much more heat than when it was still, 
and th.at a current of air, by laising the red-hot gau/e to 
;in approach to white heat, would be the means of igniting 
fire-damp. Ho therefore recommended tliat in tfie cMiit 
of n miner eucounteiing a rush or blower of gas he should 
turn his back to tbo current iiiid bold the lamp l)rfou- him 
so as to screen it from the draught. Subject to Ihesu 
limitations the Davy Lamp possesses a \eiy high protre- 
tive power, and in spite of the innltilude of siibM*(jiieut 
iinentions, it is still preferred by many practical men. 

After the publication of Sir H. Davy’s cxpeiiments and 
tbeir result, several persons cl.iiined to ha\e .lutu i|>:iicd 
him in the discovery of the protective power of wiic gauze, 
and it w'as suh- 
st'quently pro\ed 
that ill one case at 
.any rate this claim 
had some founda- 
tion, for at tho 
\ciy time he was 
engaged upon his 
lamp, Ciooig(‘ .Sti‘- 
pheiison, the Cile- 
brati.d engineer, 
bad introduced at 
the Killingwoith 
mines a lamp made 
up of a ghss cylin- 
der surn'unded by 
wire g.iiizo and 
fitted with a per- 
foi.ited metallic 
(hiinuey, nir being 
admitted by a tu- 
ple circle of small 
holes at tbo hott- an. 

'Ibis lamp, which 
5-> known .as the 
*• (jcoi'iie/’ has 
.alwMTi Ixvn held in 'I’l-c Davy- Mu.lorn Safi 1 \ - 
f.iiour by miiiery, ^^*"**' *'“"*’* 

and its Use has been retained up t* the pre^i nt day. 
Another foim of lamp, the iincnlioii .»f Dr. (’lauiiy of 
.'^uiub rland, and called after him tlu* •‘(‘hiiiiiv lias a 
gl i‘-s tube pl.iced outside and mound the wiie iwlnubr, 
, 11 . d this lias al'O enjoyed con•^n^-^abIe fa\oui; but all 
tMee forms of Lamp are liable to rxpIo<le the gis when 
ji j.iipingfS upon them in the form of a swift curn iii, and 
th- '•.ame d.mgor attends almost every ini»ditii*atlnfi of tho 
sab ty lamp that has subsequently hern d« sign(d. 

Some idea of the difficulties to be oveicfunc in tho con- 
stimtion of a jKTfectly Fafe ^amp may be’ gained fnan the 
f.ict that when, in 1^5t<La prize of T.jOil w.is ofb-ied liy 
Mr. Fdlia Lever for a new safety lamp tn be pi-rfeclly self- 
contained, wliirh could be conveniently carried l»y working 
miners from place to place, wbidi waaild give a UM-ful 
light for not Icfs tlian twelve hours, and which alx>vc all 
shciiild bo inrnp.'ible of causing mi explosion of ^as under 
any circiimBlances likely to rfccur in aetual practice— the 
judges, after ex.'iiiiiiiing I 04 oil and *1 electric hiinp.s, wero 
unable to lind one that fulfilled the cuidilious, or that wmi 
worthy to take the award. They gave, however, very high 
coinmciidation to a form of lamp known as tho ‘‘ Mnrsaut,'* 
which has ahso received the eoininendation of a royal coin- 
misMion appointed to inquire into the aubject, and to 
another, tho invention of Mr. ^VilliaIn Morgan of I*f>nty- 
pridd, which tliey found to present wtvcral goo<l fenture.s of 
marked originality. Subsi-quent PX[H!riinefit9 have shown 
that Mr. Morgan's lamp fails to iguita tbo gas under pres- 


SAFFLOWER. 79 SAGE. 


Furcs wliicli aro fatal to tlic* Marsaut and most other forms 
of lamp, and it has piiiicd vciy lii;;h appioval fiorii many 
practiral iiiiiutn to wlioin it has hf'<‘ii Hubmittfd. 

SAF'FLOWER, or Bastard Sa//’rofi, is <d)tained from 
t^arthamus tinvturius. This jdaiit has been cultivated in 
Kastern coimtiies fiom tho earliest times, iKjth on account 
of tho 611 expressed from its seeds and for the colouring 
matter pioeiiralde from its llowers, which in their dried 
state, piesMd into small cakes, form the satHower of coin- 
ineree. The oil of the seeds of Carthamus was valued by 
the aiieieiits as a laxative medicine, and is still employed 
by the Asiatics for the same purpose, as well as for ex- 
ternal application. It is most extensively used as a lamp- 
oil. ■] he plant is, however, eliiefly cultivated on account 
of its fiowei'', not only in Ciiina, India, nnd Egypt, but 
also in thf3 south of lOiirope. Tlie salllower brought from 
(-'liiii.i is the most \ allied, and fetches a much higher price 
than tliat from lieiigal. The flowers c(»iitain a colouring 
juinciplc called cart/inmln^ wliich before the introduction 
of aniline dyes was emjiloycd by dyers ns the source of 
.som(‘ of the iiioie delicate rose colours and the rich scailet 
called pouciau. It also constitutes the basis of the cos- j 
mctic known by the name of rou^jr, 

SAFTRON (Arab, znfran^ fu»m yellow) consists 
of tlie diicd stigmas of Crocus satirus^ a plant natixo of 
(lieeco and A'^ia Minor, but extensively cultl\ated in Aus- 
tria, Fiance. Spain, and also fonnerly in Jingland. The 
Skill. in safhon is said to he flu* ]uoduce of the (^rocus 
odorun, hnt luith in ancient and inudein times tlii.s sort has 
hccii little islcemcd. Kiiglaml is chiefly supplh'd fiom I 
I'laiiee and .Spain, that of Spain being piefencd. la | 
(ieim.un. lio\\ever, S)»anish safl'ion is not m such reputoa.s 
the Au^tlMn. grf'iit j>ains being taken in tho cultivation of 
Fm’ ]>l.iiit in fh.it coimliy. When the flovrers expand and 
me thoK iigldy open under the influence of the sun, the 
sligma^. of vvhnh there aie three, aic phnked out. a poi- 
1 j( 11 of one stvlc leinaiiiing attached to tliein, and sjnc.id 
u})oM p.'ijier, to be dried either by niLans of port.ahic kiln*», 
ovi r which h dulolh or fine sieve i.s stiet(hed,or inaioutn 
by the sun. The stigin:u» have a penetrating aromatic, aiul, 
when m large (piantity, stu[iefying odoui, and a bitter aro- 
inahc fa^te; by mastication the mouth and s.div.i aro 
icndcicd vcllovv. II) long intcinal use of them many of 
llio secictions nc(]uiie a yellow colour. According to 
I’eicii.i iMie gi.iiii of gjsid safFron coiit.iins the stigmas and 
styles of nine flowers, lienee 4d20 llovvei.s are icquiicd to 
V it‘ld <tiie ounce of safFroii. A single grain of safFioii 
iiihheil to .1 lliw ]»(wder, with a little sugar, will Impart a 
distinct lint < f vcllovv to 700,0(10 graiu.s (10 gallons'! of 
wati r. SaiFioii was formcily met with in two forms. Hay 
Satin n and C.ike S.iflion; tlie hnmer is now alone in de- 
mand, tlie latti'i hung eiiliicly .an aititicial compound. 

SafTion foimcily enjoyed a high repute, both as a per- 
fume and ns a nerv ine. stomachic, and narcotic drug. Th.it 
the fuhnir has powi ifnlly afl^(tcd .some very susceptible 
individu.ils is iiiidciiiahle ; hut so little icgaitl is now paid 
to it that it is employed chiefly as a colouring ingiedicnt 
or adjunct to other moie powerful .agnitH, It was fuinnMly 
cidtivatid in Essex, and the tow u of Safl'ioii-Waldi ii has 
obtained its iiamo from that cause. 

SAF'FRON-WAL'DEN. a inaikct-lown of Engl.iinl, 
in tho county of Essex, 46 iniles noitli by east fiom 
London by the Great Eastern Railway, near the custiTii 
bank of the Cam. The town is irregiilaily laid out, and 
many of the bouses .are ancient. The churcli, ic decorated 
in 18()7, i.s large, and is a very elegant .specimen of the 
later Perpendicular style of arebi tec lure. The town-ball 
is a neat building in tho markct-pluoo. There are a brew- 
ery, ropc-woik, iron-foundry, and steam flour-niilL The 
Gibson Hospital, for twenty-six patients, was erected in 
1 h6g, besides which there is an agricultural hall, a mu- 
seum, a lecture boli, horticultural society, young men s 


society, and nlm.sliouses for twenty poor people. In the 
vicinity is Audley End, the fine se;it of Lord I5ra)brui>ke. 
SafFron-Waldeii is a municipal horuigh, and is governed 
by four aldermen and twelve councilhas. 'I'hc population 
ill 1881 was OboG. SafFion-Wahh ii dc lives its name from 
the Saxon woids irea/d and den — Die wocjdcd hill — 
and the quantities of .safFion f(tnnMly gi'iwn m its vicinity. 
A c*a.stlii was huiit here by (JeolFM'y »le M.ui(hvil]<* ‘•oral 
after the Norman (\)nqiicst, of which only ;» jioitv i < f tin* 
keep remains. Hut tho Pel/ or P/td Jji(t/i(s, .i iiiitish 
encampment, show that its commanding position h td pn - 
viou.sly hern undered available for niihl.aiy pnrpos. 

SAF RANIN or SAFFRON YELLOW, a ( olrni. g 

matter obtamcil fiom salFron, CVoew.? Tiatiiial oidu 

Iridaruc. It is a nd piivvdi r, f:oliibIe in w.itir .iiid ib j- 
bul, fnimiiig iiiteiivj }(llo\\ Solutions. Stioiig sulpninic 
acid cobfiiis it bine. 

SAF'RANINE, .a fme red dvf jjrep.ircd cornni' i* i i’!y 
by licating aniline nitr.ite f'-r a short time witii aj^en.e 
ac id to IgO * l.b (- Ik'' 1’ dir. ), dissrdv iiil^ th<' j rodin t in boil- 
ing vvatti, ncnti.ili/mig it wirb lin.f, .ind pi n ijjit ilmg tho 
bas»‘ .IS hydroc liluridr hv c^iiim-iii ^.ilt. Its s ilts aie of a 
red colour, crvstdlli/o vv( d. .snd lusi- .i poitum i f ib' ,r m id 
by icpeated ciyst.dli/.atioii fi(ijn watir. 'Ibc ino-l ili ii.n'- 
tcrisiie leietjuii (>f safianine is that wlier. .•-ti' n,; - iltiLui.c: 
acid IS gi.idnally .iddeJ to its .solutk iis the cob.n: < i n 
liist to a fino violet, and tlitm snceis^ivdy to ii’or*. dail: 
green, and light gre* n. It coiin-s into u'minui" as a 
browii-ud powiler. wli td) is Hie liv di' f lilorid'- of ti.e b.^f, 
the formula of wlndi is It liyts .Mik am: w-.ol 

diiectlv, hnt ti.dtf‘’i ie(]iiii'S a iii"id.int. 

SAGA, .an olil Ni'i'-e Word, now empl(.y(d d' i-ot.* a 
]KH III oi tilewliuh his liLi n giound'd i^n « i i! li i b: -m. 
.md gi.idii.dly monlili d info .a wiitl'ii /--iin. lie Nh-i- 
wegi in lei ! i.idie l.ti i.ilun . who h b.is < f 1 'tr y ir- i in: ,o d 
the .UtMilioii of .ilim st wholly i nnjesid tl 

the^e .seiin-mv ihk .il biin.-hl'-toi ir il ‘‘.ijis, t!.c pi.nv p il of 
whieh aie “liill.jifs S iga " and \ obn:. j i > ' il!.< 
Xoiso form of t: <■ Niri i i m.i n-t ii n). }> .th 1< « ' rol , 

** .lonmv dunj I ’* . 1 , d “ K:.\ ! 1'”.: i s.ij’s (I>ii'sh.; “ In- 
gv.ns >iga ’ (.s.visl.-ii I. and “ EvniUi.'i" ^.il ^ > K ;‘.d i;,h 
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oil. ll.Hiutioii 111 th<‘ human s) m ks the Mine as 'hit i/f 
asafictiihi ami oihei fetid gnm-n'‘ins. >cc .\sami iii»v. 

SAGE(SilMa\ a gi nils of pi lilts wliosc ^p^ ei» s n. wd.l 
known both .is oi naim iital .sin id's and on auonnt of ll ur 
Uses in di-mesl!c eeonoii’V. Ih it wldkli is iisi d f:e- 

qneiitly 111 this eounti v is the (IiidiU S.ige o'/' 

hidi’tX It is a native if v.niou'* paits of tic SoU.l. if 

Eniupc. ll Is iiuieli emjilovod in coikuy. ;i'iii is s',.j p, . 1 

to as.smt tlie .stom.nli in ili^»st’iig f.it -imi lusio.ijs k U' ■ f 
food. S.ige-tca is commended .is a stoin lel.ic and s-.^l t 
.stimulant; Mge lias aho tonic .and ikstirnguit prijHiics. 
rhe I..;ilm ii.ame Salvia (fiom Stilnm, to .s.ive) sl.,>>^>. .n 
what f.ivour it wa.s held bn- its med.liinal viitnes. il - 
sclkKil of S.ilenuim rceoinnundcd it for .all dist.’.sc'. ai d 
even iKsed to say of it; “ Gnr moriitnr Inna em s.dvia 
crc.scil in lioiloV’ (^Vhy hl.onld man die whiic he lias 
s.ige ill his g.vuh'ii ?) ll is a .sti iggling. l',all-shi nhhv jdant, 
with oblong leaves of a dull biownish gu eii colour; the 
flowers aro usually blue in distinct whoil.s. Ihc Apple- 
bearing Sago pomijtra) is a ii.itive of the rough 
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open lull'5 in Crete nnd various }>arts of the Levant. It is 
ronuiikable for boiiij; liable to the attacks of an insect of 
the Cynips );onus, which produccN upon its branches little 
protuberances similar to j^alls upon the oak, but much 
larger. Tlu'se moibid gnmtlis contain an acid aroinatio 
juice, and on this account aic valued by the inhabitants of 
Cl etc as an article of du-t. Clary {Salria JSciareai) is 
a native of the south of Euiopc and the lia^t, and U one of 
the longest knonn of the rxi'tie heibs found in Hiiti^h 
gaidens, having been i”.tioilueed in 15b J. It is sometimes 
used for inaknig vv-ne, vvlmh has a t as tc resembling that 
of Frontignic. and i** ii markable for its narcotic qualities, 
.<j ltn<hns. /•tii.ea, and cucdnea are all 

handsome (Tinm' nt il t’o\Y( is, and largely enllivatod. 

The giM'iis S iM i coMaiiis ni'ire than *100 species, dis- 
tri!>utcd <j\tr ri«aii\ all paits of the world. It is chiefly 
kr.i>'VM I’v tlie jeailiaiity nf the stamens, in which the 
ahllur Cl IN .ire sepaiated by a long flat connective, one 
pioduei: g [• hen. while the othei ilefoimed and ahoitive. 

'iho Saoi: 111 siics of the we^tcin states of Ameiica 
.ire viii ■!l^ species of AuTl Ml>l \. 

SAGERETIA is a genus cf phints of the older 
RllA^l^l .L. The species are ft iind in bi'tli South and 
XvTth AiiKiica, Java, ('h.i..i. and m Ind'.i along tlie foot 
of tl'.e II [I ilvvi-. 'J Iiev an ^^hiuh', vvitii si. luh r thui ny 
branches, s '• hill tlnnl i.g. witii I' Ulniy to.jthed 

leaves, .i-ul '■mail ih-wris an irged m ^pike'.. dhe only 
spn-'cA*-' re.pi'i :ig p\rt <-u’ar is thtfzan*^ 

wh'i li is r.ii iikiM*' a' h.M'j ..i.ph ud a^ .i substitute fi-r 
lea. ev« ;i n K" a. wl.iie t! i ;■ > >: aii d< scnh'-di'' m ikliig 
Us- ( f tN’ b i\. v ' : th' ' i ''•* u. r .is tlM'O <d tlic tine 
tti. id fi I vv) .. ii ik. ^ a g-od substilutr, fiom its 
5L'tr.”_*er'ry »r 1 frigriu**. 

SAGHA LIEN i ^ .N/Vw, Kr'if}<\ . r a long, 

nar.. .e. .i' d :rrej‘.'a Iv-.vt, ip. d .'-l.nnl . tl the of 

As. a. with an c^t - i'lJ iieaff 'jri.onu Mju irf* ndh «, It 
is ‘••jaritt i fi jui tl • i' ab bii i by tl^e (.juIh of Tntiiv 
an.i ai <1 fi in V. v-.., on tie ‘•outh. by th* Strut 

l-k rtrL:.‘‘{. 11. ifrlh'r'i put of Nagh'ihon fonneilv bi.- 

I <ng'‘d :<• tl.c Ilu- in-s. and ih»* sontliMu to the .Iapanc.‘‘e, 

hut in l^r.'i th' wl'jb' w.is (fd(jl to Kitss’ i. A g.'inis'jii 
cf Coo ni‘M ri' . nt.ni.'.d at I)i u'. whith is t!ic principal 
jcttl' ri'cM*. I,, w.nti'r *1 s- i j- fn z<.ii o\<r f -i tlie .*.pac<- 
ff foni In 1 tl a- '[ tl t.11 ti t" ''ib»M.l i^ othde.l 

by ->ledg' d'-‘i'vu hv i<'' !'l i is rhn Hy V ill! ibh* 

on .aci'i nut of .* r.i*'. f il-JiUiic''. ai.d iti po'‘'e^s. ai is ^ f 
imp"j’i:..'- tf* ]I .>s:i. ri" it n n ui.UmN .ird jU'-tn t'. the 
rr.o’jt!. ' f ti»* i.vir A;, ai .i’ ■! •%> th- S»a of (»kl.'t'k. 

II e ;i 1 I b 1-,:, f -M.\ ;i r(,, . u'lahb L-iitir triJ* witli 

£■*1.. a’ i ^ lb, 

SAGIT TA a j.-i irk ib].-' g <>[ vv »TO'*. oci.iij.vlr-g 
an !'i .itL'i p " t 'jp. ti yug!' prp*' i.ting u.e ai. il'-gn s wulii 
ti.'* Xf M V I*'!' V. It .s ; hii • .1 in a '.i ; n if- ( I'lss < Iia to- 
gr.'i': i. > vM'il 'p*M »> .if k: ' «i;. all ‘■m.dl rnaiiii*- asii- 
i! a' ^ f- . -'s 111 .* g .it tiiC Mirfai ' f f the sea in all pai ts 
of ti L V''’.. 'll. hi iv .ib.ut an ii ch long, it is 
f ’ 'Hg.it* 'i, ''vh.it r V 1 iid’n ah .an 1 Tir.'''gTM< nted. Jl is 
inlirgf'i at i v * ..d ii.t-. a rj’.'i'lnl h' .id. and al'.ng the 
hid- s ;ti d ar .’, 1 tla l.iil I'.u,-. .'I ije n brarioi:.» fin sup- 
port'd b; t I r.iv N* .ir th'- Tii'.otli .iiL- tw(^ lateral groups 
of vvij'.‘. ‘-''iV' as lif jihui'iitary r.mal is 

simph- au'i -^r.dgl t. ;i*ti. i."l I'j tl.e Sody-wnll by two 
irif ‘■'elit* n. V .'lOil it ti' b.i'"of th* t.TiI. Va-t ular and 

exrretorv orgin- .ir- ah'-' nt. Ihc neivous fv-^tcin cunsi'.lH 
of a large VMiti.al gtngi ' :i plic'd ab^.ut th'* iTiiddh- of the 
body, and '-onncf tc d hv • ' iriii!i"rii t s w ith a (crcbral ganglion, 
on which the tws ar" •■itiia*"!. Siiiffa i- In rm.ij/hiodilf; 
both female and in.a!c genital oigans are paind, nnd li*' 
re.ir thr- fail, the forucr in ffn.l of the latter. In the 
itevelopm ' i.t of the igg the boJycavitv is fonnrd by the 
nipping of! of two latcra* [.ouch'-s of the primitive clig‘*stive 
cavity archerdi'roii) of the diblantula. 


SAGITTA'RIA. See Auuow-iTKAn. 

SA'GO» a word signifying, in tho language of the Papuas, 
bread, since it con.stitutea the staple article of food of the in- 
habitants of tho Eastern Aichipclago and other parts where 
the plants which yield it giovv. It is not a seed, ns sometimes 
supposed, but the faiinn fiom the stem of several palms 
and palin-like vegetables, the cliief of which are the Sa</us 
Rumphiiy Sagus /(cre>, Sayuerus Jittmphii^ Phienix favin- 
IJera^ Coryphn tnnhraculifira^ some cyca.so'i, and even a 
zainia ; but these last yield a very inferior soil. Tho 
Sagu$ hpviiy from which the finest sago i.s piepared, forms 
immense forc-sts in nearly all the Moluec.as. The seeds of 
Dolichos Chinensis are used in Noith America for hi cad ; 
and a starch procured from the tubers of the fpomaa 
Batatas U beaten up with tho faiina of the Eutivpe cad- 
Ixrn into sago in the West Indies. Sago is a variety of 
staich, prepared by the plant for the use of the flowers and 
fruit, and most abundant just before the appeal anco of tlio 
apadi.K or flower-bud. At this time the stem is out down 
near the base, and then divided into pieces of two to flve 
feet in length. Tl>e pulp is put into a tiougli, mixed with 
w.itcr, and beaten with a piece of wood; the fibres, being 
then separated from the pulp, float at the top, and the flour 
MihM‘dcs. The clear water is poured ofl', and the deposit 
diiid. This is the s;igo flmir of commerce. 

The qu.'intity jielded by one tree is piodigious. Five or 
MX bundled pounds nio not an unusual pioduee; and ns 
the vegetation still rem.lin^ after being felled, a .stem again 
springs up, whieh goes through tho diflerent stages of 
gMwiIi till it is fit for the axe. 

Sago flour is imported for use as starch in the prep.ara- 
tlon of c.ilico, &c. Ciramil.ited sago is the stati* in wlnth 
it is commonly brought to Europe for use as fooil. I'.i 
j roduce this from the flour it must be inoi.stened and passer! 
through a sieve into a bhallow iion pot hclil over a flic, 
which en:ible.s it to assume a globular firm. Tims all our 
grained s.ago is h.alf baked, and will keep long. Of this 
granulated sago there are two vaiietic'*, the common or 
brown and pearl sago. The hitter is in hin.vll haul leiiny 
01 semitran>]>ajent grains, alnnit the .size of a pin's he.id ; 
the funner are in J.arger grains, about tliC size of p. arl 
barley. Of late veurs the Chine.se have invented a pioeevs 
for refining sago nnd giving it a fin*' peaily Instie. Ihis 
article i.s in high estimation in nil the European tnark'ts, 
and forms a light, wholesuine, nnd nutritions fuuil. S.ago 
was funnerly einploved to some extent in tbu adulteraliuii 
of Mig.ir. 

.’<;igo is sent from the inlands where it is grown to Sing.a- 
P'-u-, where it is granuUted and bleadird by the Chinfse, 
ui.r! fiom whence marly all the h.igo used in this country 

imported. Tho quantity rcieivcd i.s msailv Jon^iiOO 
ewts. jMT annum. Ihe price avcr.oges fium 11^. to Ifi^. 
p* I ewt. 

SAGOU'IN. See S^^uiukki. Munki.y. 

SAGUNTUH, the modan Murrutlro^ wa.s a town of 
ancient Spain or IINpania, nouth of the Iherus (Ebro), 
.standing on a hill 3 miles from tho sea-eo.a.st. Heing Hcaith of 
the IWnis, it wa.s in n.*ilive territory; ueveithcless it allied 
it.self with the Romans, masters of tho north, and when 
Hannibal bcbiegcd it (ii.r. 21b) Rome, under pretext uf 
this alliance, began the Second Funic War. Haniiiltal had 
to lasiegc it with all hi.s powers for eight months l)efr)re 
the city fell. S.aguntmn w.'is alw.ivs comsidernl by tho 
ancients to be a colony from the Gruk island Zakunthos 
(now' /ante), to whieh tho name would give great pupport; 
the letters s and z freely inlerehangiiig, as with otirwlves; 
ind'-ed the one .sign often serves for the two sounds (com- 
pare thi$ and thfse). 

SAHA'RA <*r 8AHRA (** Desert without water,*' ac- 
cording to the full Arabic name) is a country of iinmenno 
extent, wliidi oeeiipits the mitral parls of Northbrn 
1 Afiie.'i. Its western extremity is washed by tho Atlantic, 
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alonpj wliirh it (‘xtonds from Cape Nun, 28 40' N. lat., to The country along the const, although bamn in the ex- 
the mouth of tlie river Senr-gai, 17'^ N. lat. 'Ihe valley of treme, is far fiom being entirely destitute of inhabitants, iiB 
the Nile constitutes its castem boundary. The Sahara they always make their appearaiue when a vessel approaches 
thus cxteiids from 132"' K. to I?"" W. Ion., or for HlKmt or is cast on tlie shore. At no gnat distance from tlie st'a 
2()f)0 miles. The noitheiii and southern boundaries are there arc extensive pasture grounds, though they are of 
rather impcifectly defined, but it is generally recognized very inferior quality, and frequently iiiterruptMl by districts 
that on* tlio north it reaches to the base of the Atlas which are completely sterile. Furtlier inland ilesf it tracts, 
Mountains, and nt one part, between 17"' and Itl'^ K. Ion., eiitiiely destitute of \rgctalion and mliabitunls, cK.eupy a 
i^ven to the Hliores of the Mediterranean. The flouthcni much greater poition of the countiy. Tlie Libyan Divert, 
boundary is best known towards the Atlantic, where it or eastern part of the Sahara, contains a con.sir]tTal*!c num- 
extends to the Aicinity of the river Senegal, and between her of oases or fcitilo spots, which support a niofhrate 
*15° and 4^ W. Ion. approaches the parallel of 15° N. lat. population. 

The average width from north to south is about 1000 miles. No rain falls along the coast south of (.’ape .Tub) ; but 
The aica is nieic than 2,500,000 sipiaro miles. thoic are stime annual sliower^ between August and Noveiii- 

'Hie Sahaia is a desert, the greater part of which con- her in the cnuntii' s •sf.uth of the Atl.as Mountains. Alf rg 
sists (if a firm soil, in many places composed of indurated the coast lieavy di ws occur in the suimiH r mouths, but bcitii 
tiand, in others of sandstone. The surface of other tracts dew and rain are almost unknown in tin* interior, where the 
consists of rocks, especially granite, frequently mixed with wdnd ncaily iilw'a\s blows fioni the east, and in tlie da> time 
quartz; while the rest is covered with a thick layer of line frequently with tin- viob nee of a gale, wliidi, liuwcvrr, ;s 
Kkisc sand. 'J ho lower depressions, however, contain a few generally follfAwd by a dead ealin .ifi« r siiii^' l. 1 le* sti.oig 
wells, in the vicinity of which the soil is covered with grass wind iiiodcialt.s the heat of tlie bun.iiig snn, and In nee ll.e 
and bushes that nlltird pasture to camels, goats, and sheep, nights arc sf.metimes more iii‘«up]i((i tali'- tliiii the da\>. 
'I'he wells of drinkable water occur only at a distance of . Ihim appears to fall in tonents the d' H it at internals 


ten days' journey from each otlier, and sometimes tlie dis- 
tance is e\cti greater, so that travellers have been known 
to uiidcigo llio most intense sulTeiing from thirst, in n«ldi- 
tion to their otlu*r diflTcultics. In those tracts which are 
covered with tine loose sand, the whirlwinds often Idow 
with great force, raising a largo portion of the sand to a 
ooiiMdciablc height and depositing it again nt some; di^- 
t.'inct*. >ueh pillars of sand have bniied many caiavans, 
and soinr-f lilies leiidrr the sun liardly p«*iccptible. 

I'beie i", liow'eviT, a tiaet across tlic desert in which 
tbe^e (langeis ;uo coinparati\ely small. It lies between 
Id' and l<i K. Inn., and ow’c.s its adxnntages paitly to its 
climate and paitly to its soil. It is reiiiaikablo that this 
ti.iet (ceiiis wheie no clcvatcd country lies lietwcen the 
Midit»‘iraiie.in and tlie Snliara ; at this spot the iiurtlnin 
winds, which frequently hlow n gale and hiing moisture 
/I'lUi the countries nortli of the Meditcnanean, find access 
to the deseit, and produce a considerable degree of cold 
oven as far south ns Momzuk. 'I'o these winds also may 
probably bo aMMibcd the ram which falls in this season in 
the kingdom of Fe//aui, and rcrnbis it the most firtile 
portion of the Sahaia. 

'Ihc tract just iiotid d as traversing the desert from north 
to south, divides a into two unequal portions, of which the 
western and l.i'g«r is known among the natives by the name 

S.diel, and the eastern and smaller ainong geographcis 
as the Libyan Descit. 

Ihe ivi.-i^t of the Siiliara extends more* tlian 1200 miles 
along tl.e Allantie. The whole coast as far south as Cape 
Jilanco is free fiom samlhauks and shoals, and has rogulir 
soundings. Tlie depth giadually increases from the beach, 
and at the distance of 4 mi^s there aro from 30 to 3 t | 
fatlioms; .at 12 miles, fioni -50 to (iO fathoms; and at the 
distance of 30 miles, about 100 fathoms. The water then 
deepens very suddenly. A large sandbank, liowcxer, ex- 
tends from (jrcvhoimd Hay (21° N. lat.) to Cape Mink ; it 
is known by the naiim of the Hank of Arguin. 

At the extieme noitli-west of tlio tlesert — .some 800 
miles ill a direct line from Timbuktu— the slightly-elevated 
coast-line is pierced by the river Helta. This point is 
Almost directly opposite the Canary Isles, and engineers 
have pronounced it practicable to clear the accumulated sands 
from the nioutli of tiio river, and to cniry the opening 
Llirough the low hills behind, bO that the waters of tbo 
Atlantic may How into the low levels of the Sahara. These 
constitute the great depression known ns the Kl Juf, are 
said to comprise an area of 120,000 square miles, and were 
at one time, beyond question, covered by tho waves of an 
inland sen. 

VOU .XII. 


I of fi\e, ten. or twenty wars, lln* degrei* (.f heat lo wl.uli 
j these eountiies aie subjivt has n«jt bc-ii (lelerm.ii' d by 
I exact olisia vuticn : tlie Ingbest ti-mpeiature rt'nnl'd is 
I ItO' Fahr. Not withstanding this e\i'(ssi\e lieat m siiin- 
! nu*r, tlie e\eiiings aie cool and the ir .;hts frequently i 'jld m 
I the wiiilei. 

I 'Ihc most us, ‘fill domestic anirnul in tin’s country is tl;'^ 

I canal, without wliiih these exleiisiM- deseils tiaild ii"t bo 
I tia\(is<*t}. 'IIjh goat is \iry abundant in tie* Sala I. is rba 
j di\ p‘istun‘s an- iiKue adapted t'l it ll.au I'j J 1 •* 

latter, hnweior, aie aFo ( nininmi. ’li.i-io aic sonv blai k 
cattle if a sivi'ill Iliad, bill only in tlma plac'-s wliub liaw 
good jiastuio. lloisos aie laie m tbc Saliel, Init fintlur 
t isl they are umruu.ns. 'I'liere are lions and j'anti.i a. ai.d 
some otiiei sinallei wild an.mal'. (i.acles aie fi.qu.n: 
wbntwr liusbcs and si. mbs oicur. and in .i f.w phus 
antelopes nic ;i!s" iin r with. In lii** despits b* rd* nnj < n 
Kgyjit ll.e dijtus judMia ibi'iiiids. In tl.e Nilnl os;j.lL«s 
aic \ery nuinei(-iis. .-ir.d tliev aie liuntui by tb,. i ,r 

tiieir featheis. \iiitnirs, ia\iiis. snipps., wdd dinks i:.,i 
iiuinea fowl are uilI witli. li.-ie .ite also » is ,.i 
large miinbeis. 

The ^el^<tll)]e production*! ap- m-eessfudy \cjv fow. 
Hate tiCi’s are i nl) fi und in ti e i .vsos ,,f tbo i rsta.i d; ... 
tiiet.s and at the foot uI tb- Atlas laiiije, md I'lims gn.w i 
the Kuders of the di si it. libli'-.s. a tub- tl •* 

Liiix.in III Si it, lultnal** a sjh-i^ms ,.f millet and a iitlb* 
eott<'M. Among tlie wi]<l jflanfs time .Tie .s, me sp, . j, „ ,,f 
mimosas, arm las, and .i tlnun) plant whuh atloids f..(..d to 
tlio camel. Neir the most .s.'Uth-westcrn coinir of li.e 
.'sahel e.xteiisue woovls «.f ncieia tires lioui'.sli, fumi wiatli 
by far the gnattst pail of the gum is oblaimd wl.uli m 
Luiope ns roiisiimed under the inline .d gum-ai ibic, U 
colleetMl by the Moors, and then sold to rh.'* Firiirh in.! 
Knglish ineHli'iiits m M. Louis on the hanks of th'‘ n.-g ii 
Ri\er. The miiieials an' limited to iron ire ann Mil. 

A gnat mimhir of mdepeniienl tidies arc dispersed' mi 
tbe S dial a, who belong to four nations-^- the Ma rs, the 
duvrieks. lihhoos, and Ai.ibs— and aie l.( he\rd to : U ’ 
.'dtogetbei .ibout l.OOibOiHb 1 hey jTofess tin* \Ii’lnn.ni< i . 
failli. 'I'lie Moors seem to ho in posves.vion i.f th*’ 
country west of the road leading Iiom Timbuktu to 1* i - : 
.and they partake of the chaiarieiistio.s both « f i!u' ^ure 
Moor and of the negro. Tho Tuaiioks occupy ti e m ntio 
of the Sahaia; they belong to tbe .aboiigni'il inb.dnt.r is i.f 
Noithern Africa, who are known by the name of Ihrhcrs, 
and in Morocco .iro called tho Am.azirghis. Ihe libbtos 
occupy the tiact botwixm Fe/zan and Lake Icli.ad, .and .an 
cxtciiMVO country extending oaht of tins line towards tbo 
(> 
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bonndATV of Kirjpt. In features they strongly resomhli’ 
the noiritH's. The Arab tribes d\>e]l aloni^ the buiuulary 
lijio of ri:\pt and Nubia. 

Tlu'uu'h the Sahara only supplies three eoinincrcial pro- 
duois, >alt, pmn-arabic, and o''trioli feather's, a consideiablo 
tr.iiV.e is c.iiried on between the C(‘iintile> math and south 
of the desert, whieh is fieqm ntly traxei^ed by eatlilas or 
caraxaiKs consisting of from t*) peiM'ns. and from 
OUO to ’20lU) camels. A fainel’s Io\d is oUO Il)s. The 
caia\ans take fiom the emmriiis .situated i-u tlio Mediter- 
ranean chie'ly p»o Ls cf liinopein ma'infaetuie, such as 
tire-aims. i.;iU'i]KON iKi . ,iril sopie cotton .stalls, to which aic 
added s enc .'lit e'es m nr.if.ietuicd at Tez, and tobacco, 
datt>. \c. 11 1 .! utiniis Consist of p-ld. o.stiieh feathers, 

ami iM rv. In ti.aiersini: the dcseit tin \ usually buy larp* 
CJnantitn.^ i. f sih. iihicli they ^ell in the ScUilau at a fzicat 
pri e t r the i.n i\.in routes is fruin Tiipoli to Uor- 
m n. a .d .l- ;i ir tiom IV/. to 'Imibuktu; lluie ai** three 
Li 1* * ti. .s if n.i'ioi impoita-ice. 

'li.. GiclIvS and Ih mans ix ie aepiainteii with poitions 
in'y"f thi m itlicin and eastu n mii_:‘.s <f the >.diai.u 
'I:.e (.oast of the >ali.iia «as ii‘siu\tuii hi th* roiiiii^ne.se 
betwcf n Ml'J a".d 1-14.1, hut t' e inttiiO iiis”c.nl\ un- 
k’’’\'n nj' f" the ■ e.d (tf the e _;iiter'il'' Within 

tie presint cc”.lnry \ irious Ali: .m tra^ellv.s n i Mtly 
0 A*< ndt-d o'lr knowletije of this r* 

saharanpur; a nun. t {> d t .inu ti e adminis- 
tratiie h^adijuarti'-s if Sa! ai inj.M X- rtl. -w.'st. rii 

Pr-vi’ CIS. Hi.r -i; I.' i'a. It is s;tuat< . h» th s. lies of tin* 
Dn'ii. X.i ^iii.l. lunji 

D,h 1 Ihnl'.i ii. u .t I i id]int'is of ti.e Ji.m: a ('rul 
I sf .• J r t. It Is a .i.lt t'-e,\n. i^ilh n .inv link 

L iis. s It i- .»a rs -rp, rtaut i‘ i.t bi.taMeil/aid' :is. 

wt. i e . i.t j m\Lii uo.'f'al in j r"*; ot .ij the aL».hmatiz.itiou 
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1 in European ht^le ha\f leen irert'd h\ tl.o 

> ■ : eh iiicladiii^j a citadel, ai'-enal, ami iiai iI -5 ton bon -ea. 
"f t old Chinese town on U.»tb bank-i of tlm nver little 
* A- I ains except the ruins of an old (iladcl. In its 
i 4 L ir town hA« sprung" up on li.c- rl^'ht bank of the 


liver. The chief export is lice. Trade i.s mainly in tho- 
hands of the Chinese. is.iic'Ui coininnnieatcs with the 
Cambodia by . a canal, 50 miles in len;;tli. It was taken 
by the allied French and Spanish tioo[is in 1800, when 
it wa.s made a free jioil, and teleL;raph lines weis! laiil 
thiou;;h the pio\inee. !>) tlio tieat} of ISO! the ^holc of 
Cambodia is placed uiidei the ])n'teelion of Fiance. 

The colony of which Sanson is the capital eompiises the 
pro\iiices of I)on;;-Nai, Bieiihoa, and Sanson, oi that poi- 
tioii of Lower Coehiii-China extending cast of the C.mitM>di;i 
to the Miiall river Kumi, 85 inile.s in a direct line, and iiortli 
on the Cambodia to 11° 10' N. lat., IdO miles aloiii; tin* 
colli se of the river. Since its oceupatiou by llu* I'leneh 
f;ood roads have been made, and the iv.siaiices of ilu- et'lony 
very much developed. It is watered by in.inv lai;;*' sti earns 
besides those aheady named, ami the .soil is cxtiemely fei- 
tile. The climate is hot and humid; the ciusls aie \eiy 
much indented with deep bais; and an extensile ti.u.e is 
carried on. The pupnlation of tin* wliole district in 1>>'1 
WMs stated to bo atjout ],th>‘»,00O. M.iiiy Lmope.iii, as 
well as Cliiiu'.se, sliips are cn^agi'd in the fomim lec ui tins 
Country — the piiucipal aitieks of e\poit.ili*in being in *, 
dried tish. eocovnut oil, bnllalo hidis ;iiid lioni'i, mats. 
Ariacan nuts, cotton, calico, sugar, lohaceo, ami .silk. Sc.- 
COi IlIV-ClIINA. 

SAILING, (T the SAILINGS, a term applied to tlm 
ditVeieiil wais in which the pith of a ship at sia ami tic 
\ariatums of its gei>|:raplm.al pn.sitions arc rcjire.sentf d on 
paper. It is aKo ajiplied (►ce.'ision.illy to the rules hy w iiu i . 
in particular circumstances, .i 'chip’s place is compuf**!. 

JUtine •ym7in_y, VaniUrl Mirhllc I 

.and .!/< rcdfor’j SiiUlng lia\c heeii hrit|]\ i'\ 
plained under Rkckoninm; .\t Sr.A ; and I'antjfnt Saihn' 
or Gi'.i.ai* Cim M. Saii.inc., U dealt with in the .sj'euil 
article of that n.ame. 

SAILS AND RIGGING, ruder this la idiiu: wc 

shall imlude the sails, the rn.iats, i&c., wliii.h .viist nn ilicm. 
and the rope.s wlaeh mo\e the siiils and which Ua- 

masts. The wand “ropes’* is liighly un-naiilieal ; ui ". i 
scanun will growl out, if such on e.vpressioii he iiMd in i 
hearing, ‘‘'llieies only one rope in a ship, and that s il, • 
bell-rope,” f.<, tih i't, /mf 5, are ‘•■•me .jf li,. 

d» nominations of ropes, distinenisMng tbem l»y tlinr ii'-e . 

Afftsfs and Bfnrfij,rtt. — Iha iii.a.st'. aie H"! usually }i\« ! 
\erticalU in the *.l,ip. ’IIumm/c of a m-isi m its imliiM 
t oil to til'* M rtieal, r)nv.ard or nft. 'Ihe on!\ mi-ts whi» I; 
lake forward are the foremast*! of vcsm-Is of wliat is c die I 
ll •• ‘Mat^ II rig;’’ and in llu ni the lake r.inges fiom one 
t*\. !fth to one-third of the length, lii all other case, tla* 
i.d.i of masts, if any, i.s aft, and is commonly gieiiis: 
jji ll •; '•mrillest vc.smIh. 'Ihc chief use of making tie m i-^ts 
i.ik*' aft bcems to be to obtain a position iraue ad\ int-ig* ••us 
to the fctP'iigth of the rijyting than the \oitical pi.s.iinn. 

The ft fere of the bowspiit is its hlope upwaids. Ii 
enables the inl>ctard part of*lli«' bowypnt to l/e •.ecurdv 
favt*-md, and to keep the outboani j..irt ilear of tb** wave,, 

Sallt . — All sails aie divided into two piincijial elasse?--^ 
t'infire.-failt and forr-aurhnft fmU, ,S<jn.irc Mils am 
lho^e whose middle jrosition is ti.aiisverxc or nlhwartsldps, 
ami whieb can be braced to a greal< r or b-ss angle on eith.’i* 
.‘‘ide of that position to snit the cliu'etioii of the wind, but 
f.iunot be braud exactly fore-and-aft. I'oic-and-afl sails 
me those whose middle jrosition is longitudinal, or fore-and 
aft, and wliuh can k- trimmed to a greater or less angle 
to either side of that position, but not direrily athwartsliip*. 
Sijn.are-»ails arc the most fOb ieiit for rtinning large, m 
aw.iy from the wind, or U fore the wind ; fore-and-aft sails 
nin lh<» la'st for nmnirig ne.sr the wind, and for nmmeu- 
\ring ; and for certain inanii iivres they are essential : heiir*', 
although s'jine small vessels are wholly without ar|uare- 
sa ls, none art* svholly without fore-and-aft aails, Wsm Is 
ore Miid to be s'^uort riyrjed or fm^and-ufl 
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according; ab their principal sails nro fiquaro or fore- 
and-aft. 

Sqvave-saUs (with the exception of fitu(hlinf;-Bails, to be 
described further on) arc of one kind of figure, like that 
shown in fig. 1 ; that is to say, it is four-sided and sym- 

• Fig. 1. 


BqnAre-sall. 

metrical at each side of an upright centre line, m m, which 
line, in the figure, also represents the mast The upper 


edge, or head^ and lower edge, or /oof, arc parallel to each 
other; the two side edges, called leechi'tf^ arc of equal 
length. Ihc bead is lent to, and hangs from a ti'ansverse 
spar, Y Y, called a yard, Ihe two lower corners, called 
are .stretcln'd by rnoanB of ropes called sii, sir. 

Fore-and-aft anilt are of ii regular figure, some three- 
cornered, some four-cornered. Some are bent to yards, 
some diiectly to the mast, and some to fch.plng lopes called 
ataya. The highest eorner of a fore-aiul :tft f-.nl alwa\s 
points aft, and in four-eornered sails is failed th* jjtnL of 
the sail. Ihe word peak is also applied to < * d of the 
yard, sprit, or gaff to which the peak of the sad I-, hnit. 
The upper forwaid eorner is called the throof oi /o - 
The liiwer aft Corin r is called tlie chif', the lower f-ji - 
svard corn(T the ffic/, ; tin* cl» \v is han!‘*d aft hy a r- po 
called the aheif fsii, figs. 2-8), and the t.uk 1 :iui'd 
forward by a rope, :iK(, called tlie (ark (j. figs. 2--^). In 
a fore-and'.'ift .'^ail the head is tlie upper edge, if the s I’l Is 
four-cornered, or the upper corner, if the sail is 
coincred; the is the lowtr edge; tlie foicmo^t (-ijo 
is called the luffarinat/ur-Ucch, the afiennost edg'- js 
called the Itf-ltif h, or simply tli'* hcrJi. Tig'-. 2, fJ. 1. d, 
and G are examples of foie-and-afl saiU wl/u.l; hang fp'ia 
spars. M M in each fignic is the mast. 




Fig. 2. 


Lug-sail. 


Fig 3. 



Fig 4 

/ \ 


Plirit sil’. 



rig. 2 is a fw/z-flai/, hanging from a yard, which is slung 
at ahi-nt two-thirds of its length from the peak. A yaf- 
inp.^inl may bo n'garded as a lug-sail with a narrow head. 
Fig. 3 i.s a lateen-aail, bent to a lateen-yard. A aeitce- 
sail is intennedi.ste in shape between a lug-sail and a 
l.itL*cn-‘ail, having a weather-leech of small height. Fig. 4 
is a aprit-sail, bent to the mast at the weather-lecch. 

Fig. G. 



and having the peak stretebod and held up by a raking 
spur called a aprit, hi*. Fig. 5 is a ahoulder- of -mutton 
§aily being a triangnlar sail with the woather-lecch bent to 
the mast. The mast, to carry this sort of sail, is some- 
times lengthened by means of a movable piece called a 
iliding-^unitr. Fig. C is one of the most useful forms of 


fore-and-aft sail*', being .a foni-coincr«'d .^.ni bent at the 
weathci-ltedi to the nvist, and at th-* Inwd is the gof! i,. 
The fcMjt of tlio .‘:id i*^ .''lictclu-d pmn innc^* bv a hvv><i, ii, 
and t.oinctim0N himply h\ a sheet. S.iiF of tin.'* fami have 
different names, actuniing to thtir situation and use. sinh 
as (jaf-viainaaiL fpifl-fn\sail. apatiktr oi dnrty, aptu>, r. 
tryaiiil, of wliich the speii.il appljcation will he .ajteiw.i 3 N 
shown. 

Figs. 7 and 8 are examples of .sails bent to st.iy-rupce : 



when threc-corncrcd, a.s in fig. 7 , the .sail is called !\jib cr 
a atay-anil, according to its position. Fig. 8 is a four- 
corneiod 8 tay-.*.ail. 

Booms, such as u, fig. G, arc sometimes used to stretch 
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the foot of sprit-sails and lu!;-sails, as well ns of gaflf- ; 
sails 

rorc-and-aft sails bent to yards which hang across the 
ma>t. >ncU as Ing-sails and latccu-sails, aie suited to boats 
and ^Jnall vessels only becauM*, \>hcu the vessel goes about, 


Fig. & 



Foor-rrmered ?tiy s ill. 

it i? necessary to shift the sail to tlio lee side of the mast, 
wh.eh lir^'i* Lea\y s.uIm I*' .i il'lleult ()]><‘i*ation. 

Ihe wt athcr-h tvii uf .a h-'i-"* .ni'l-.ift .sail ^^Lxch is btnt ! 
to a ii.a't (T t'» a ^tav. usuilly 1. irgs to a sfiio^ uf //'»*'{,< ir i 
h'rik.<, wl’ici'. r'l"^ u;i ll.e iin^t • r ^Iay tu enable tlie sail to | 
le la ."t' d t r !■ UfUii. 

are riimes T r ailltanal siMs 
sj rv 1 1 !y {' ‘ ail i<: r,'lr b»<ii'.s md ^ ml-, h ywid the 

• d j . r.c'p il ^-a'.N, to in- : ' is*.* tin* are.i of canvas 

i. i ^'l: A” 't are foui-s;ded. Studding- 

si !.■» are adi. i at t";.* or b-.'tli leceh. s a s-]r4are-sail ; a 
f»'Uhtt ,3 aid : hi ;.ja il.e fo<it of the printipal sail, to 
wl.t'a i: i=> I i’“i ; tho rlu<j*nll is spio\d at the b'e-leoch of 
thedri\»r, ii-^r -t i jio-and-aft sail. Studding-sails 

are n t a :i i/z riinast, hceaurc the hiares of the 

yar-!' < th it i ..-t aio led fjrward, and give iiu assistance 

m ng tl*- :■ iwai-i prcisiire of llie >m d. 

sitis on a Mint . — 1 h'* «<|iiare-sails 
id 'll MiC'j 's,\,j diVi-Ious of a mist ]ia\e naiin**, 
o rre'i'' r. linj. iMtli a f*.w exceptions, to tlie nain«.s of tl.oso 

t'.i a mist a s-pir- -^a'i i- (all'-d a ro'n*5e; 
a:nl f a th- h ji.*T dr. t^i n-*, si;cces-i\( !\ a f-i;)- »ai7, a ^ 7 ^- 


AVf/ o/* Jiontf , — Open boats are always fore-and-aft 
liggod, with one, two, or three movablei masts, and with 
or without a running bowsprit. They have seldom or 
never topsails, or other npp< i sails. Kach mast carries a 
fore-and-aft sail of one or other of the kinds represented in 
figs. ‘2, 8, 4, 5, and fi ; these are called in their order, from 
tho head, tht\/hrc-sai7, rnain-snil, and mlzzen or (/rircr ; and 
when there is a bowsprit, a jib is carried on a stay between 

Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 



it and the foremast. When there is a diiver, its clew is 
UMially hanlcd out to a bnorn or outrigtjvr^ projecting over 
the stern. For example, fig. 0 repreM-uts a gig about 2t) 
feet long, with a single lug-sail; fig. 10, a boat about 8*2 
feet lung, with a jib and three sprit-sail* — foie, main, and 
mizen. 

A Lugger is a small decked vessel equipped chiefly 
with tho lug-sails already described, and represented 
in fig. *2. Tlie masts arc nsnally three in ntimber— mi/zon, 
main, and fore — with a running or movable bow'^prit. 
.^uinelimes all three ma.sts have separate topmasts carrying 
lug-topsails; sometimes tho mainmast only so 

Fig. 11. 



gnJ'Utit-s u .r. 1 a r-z/z'/l 'J l.f" ny aN .ar-' thf hjgh<->t sad^ 
LI. m.T.c’.^r -jr I i ; i 'it in W'ry ] g! t .a;r:» i-inili bqn ire-*- 
arc y m- • ' i 'i-g* d tl < m. ('ail*, i or sig- 

ecr<ijj^.r*. <>r /y'tg Tl « yari-j to which tlio>e '-.iil? 

an l.ne c n -poudmg nam* s. 

Utjyn'j ( -Ls.‘!-( ,n t.ikmg i'n p^it of a -all ‘■i a- to n-- 
d'.i'-' It- 'ir-'a, and :•> appl- d to i an 1 oth-T h-wir 

I- 1 - w;..tiir - j'l irc i-r f* n. -;i!'.d-a:7, ai/1 to ss|n:irL l^p- 
u.'. !ie 3 4 ai'j u-n i'.’y i._ f •! -ii t-.r- iii.], fon - 

i' . - "i* f ' ^ 'I t-rj, -, J rhiti 

i'? ‘ r- ] fo r^ -h.ilf. 

m; A'"/ '] i II i.ii square- 

r.j/t'ii a ill'-, i !'in h»* u i \p! i‘,n«-d 

i : ' '.*] ' : r m* rr; > pg .si; 1- s of rig d'prnd 

chi' tly i tM‘ r piil.^ r/owl.;. !i li r wl.'dc ar» a of 

^,•.il n'i'-. i- J. 

Jf I f':' y I', jci p ili.g t;,f td wiif tip* only tldng 
to ]>-* ( 1 . ij-.'if r- d. tl** hi 't •'tvli* of rig would tliat ton- 
fair.ing the f- .vi -t and tl.** I irg* -t iJut tl** diflii nlty 

of working y^ry largf '-"..’hs ai.d sp'ris r^-nd'-is it n<*cc'*'jary 
t f snbii'ido* tip* arm of .'-ail in*o p»rt^. which art the rntre 
j.’^opr the 1 irg* r the v^-vl and f) f‘-iv* r tin* crew. 
T!.»* K. pph'^t shies of rg arc L r^ -and-aft, l>eran*jc forc- 
an 1 rift sail* arc esv-ntial to ew ry yev^fl. In the more 
I'.oM.'plx iihl'H of rig sqiiAre-wiiK predominate, chi»fly 
Lmn-e fb** /.i/'t of thf'ir l/i-ing bil;inc/*d tJj/^;n the mast 
ti/./i comparatively ca^-y to work. 


Fig. 11 repTescnt.i a thrw-masled lugger, farrving a jib, 
ihre** lug -sails (fore, main, and iiiizzm dii\cr), and three 
hig-topsaiU, 

Ihc Chinese Junk may be regarded as a modificatiini of 
tl.c lugger. The .sails are stiffened transu ry ly at intervals 
by bamboos, fixed to travellers or )ioop.H that run n[Mm the 
maht. 

Lntf^n-rigged ressels (used chiefly in tlie Meilitcrrani an) 
.are equipped wholly or chiefly with latecn-s.iiN, such as 
tlio^’ hbown in fig. 3. They have one, two, or llini* masts, 
and arc called by a variety of names, those most commonly 
used in English being felucca for one- masted, gallcg for 
two-ma.sted, and xebec for three-masted vessels. The lateen- 
rig is 84^)metiinc8 combined with the sqnarc rig, in various 
ways. It is as simple as the lugger rig. but it baa not tho 
same advantage a.s to spread of sail, and presents similar 
inc^mvcnicDces in going about. 

A Cutter (»K)iiictimcs called, in tlic merchant service, a 
iloop or mack) is a onc-mastc*d \cshel, whoso general stylo 
of rig is hliown in fig. 12, a being the jib, set between the 
foremast and a running bowsprit ; A, the foresail, wliich is 
a triangular stay-sail ; c, the main sail, wliich is a gaff-sail, 
hanging from tlie gaff, and having its weather-leech b^*nt to 
hoops on the mast : its clew is hauled out to the end of a 
b</om. The mark © shows tlie centre of effort for (he 
three Bails bcforc-mcntioucd. 'fhe </, marked 
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hy dott(*d lines, is bmt fitlicr to a sliort j;a(T, or to a yard 
like timt of a In^^-sail, which is lIoi^ted on a pole topmast. 
In addition to tlio brfore-inentioned hails a cutter is often 
provided with a balloon- jih or jib top-mil (e) beinj^ a 
trianj^ular sail hauled up to tlic topmast head, and w'ith a 
equiir^-sail^ a s^^uare top-iallj and soiiteliines a 8 <iuare 

Fltf. 12. 


UpgaUani-mil^ for runnini^ before the wind. Tiic yard of 
the s»juaie-«'.iil is called tlie cTots jack-ijard (ero’ jack- 
yaid}, and the foot of tliat sail is often spread by means of 
a boom. The cutter-rig is the most fa\ourablc of all to the 
eflicieiicy of the sails, e.«ipecially in sailing near the ^\ind, and 
in inan.i'UMing ; but the great size of the main-sail m,ik« s 
it impiacticable to use it in large vc.s.scls; and in b.ittlo, or 
in a \i»>li ut storm, it.s having only one mast exposes the 
vessel to too guat a risk of being disabled. 


mizen. The bowsprit is eitber a ninning bowsprit in one 
piece, or a small standing bowsiirit ^Mtli .a jib-boom. Kaeh 
of the masts has a topmast, like llmt of a cutter. On the 
lower masts are spread gaflT-sails, like :i cuHn’s main-sail ; 
but in general the aftermost of tho'-i* aloji'* (main-sail 
when there are two masts, dii\LT win n tbep arr- thirc^ has 
a boom. 'Ihc maiii-top-sail aini tin* iiiiz/.en- 
lop-sail (if any) .aie gali-lop-.'-.uI.'- , thci fore- 
topsail and foie-topgalIaiit-‘>ail ai^- ii'-iially 
hqtiare; and .sometimes tlicre js .t sfjiKu.- fore- 
sail, like that of a cutter. A jib top-sad 
m.iy be set on the forc-t<'pmast .sti), wl.ali 
runs from the fore-topina‘'t In ad to tla* iib- 
booin crnl ; and a maintopinast stay— , id in 
the nialiitopMiast sta\ , which runs fioio t!j.* 
maintopinast licad to lla* caj) of tl f* fwiLMia‘-\ 
Soinctimes llie lnaimnast has a s^jn ne-^u', 
top •'ail, and tiipgaihint-s ul. 

Tig. l.'i i-liows, tlic pimclp.il sails nf a 
two-masted scIiooiut, a Luing tlie_;V>,- /?/, 
tlie j'nrc- stay sail , r, the ybrt- ?r/</; ^/. the 
s.juare ft/re-tupidil ; i, iIjc s.^uaie fore- 
iojiyulliint-sail ; j\ the in(ua~snil . 7. the 
Vi ni H -f/njl-tupsa i /. 

'llie ihice-mastul schooiur-iiL’ ads a 
j>rnportiijnally guat«r .lua of •-ail ti. m any 
other, being in som-^ examj.lt s ti\e 

linns the area of the load-water .‘Jtatn i’. 

A JJriy is .'i twu-inasted, in -ligl- d 
^esse], faeb of the tw(t masts liu\:n[: a';! tin* 
Stpiare-s Ills j»re\ionsIy .sjM-c.licd. 'Ih'ie is 
a .standing Low.sj lil, willi a j.bd'ia ni aid 

(King jib b(a>ln. 

l{esid<^*b the .square- sails and llie fi ic-auil-aff ills cm 
the boWhjnit, .a brig has also a l.iige d c illcil 

Munctiinej, the i/nrer, and .1 gail-taii 011 the 
( ailed tlic /'i'rr try.<(fi f. 

Fig. II s],ows thc‘ jaiin ij.al sails <»f a hi!g a 1 . .ng tie 
Jib: t, Iht j't'lc-soit (<\ Jo } evenin' '-t . r. \],r t'a'* ' o/. 

f/, tl.e tnyyalhifit'mi I , i. the iwi, 'nj > . j\ lie 

muin-topsail ; y, llie -.Mf/f /..;i,t (/ii.-r. 



Fig. 13. 



A } awl or Dandy has a mainmast and a running bow- 
sprit with sails like those of a cutUT^ and in addition, 
there is a small mizzenmast at the transom, rigged with a 
luff-BRil or gaff-sail. The object of tho yawl rig is to 
lighten the main-sail and its boom. It is much used for 
yachts. 

A Schoomr is a fore-ond-aft-riggod vessel, with two 
masts, fore and main, or three masts, fore, main, and 


d I » st are tiiC si:N usu.ihy tahm i!.*o 
ncci uni in fuidi'.g the c« ntio "f t !] -rt. 
whub is mnikid ihii^ 0 ; th< f.n-.inl 
mam Tvyo/j. whii li in.i_\ •>! n i. n r 
be indudi-d in tint lahuhit '.11, are 
Fhi'Wn by d».ltLd li’ i s abn\e ihr !np- 
g.ill.uil-‘>.dl-'. The iijj.ir and 

Sp.iis of tlie two im.sts of .a l^r iie 
unde id cqaal diiiii u-'iems, i-i uider 
th.at tlie .''.one «jvue >pars anil si. Is 
lM:i\ answir to rejd.n e ti.o-e of elll.ir 
iinst. 'ihe lig if .1 hiig is us, -fill 
iliiilly foi imulnnt yc^mIs, Ivi.'uise 
of Its diiidiiig tlje wlioli* au.-i (d sad 
ir.tosnnll pail-s, whub lau be Iniidlid 
b_\ n small crew. 

A Ih'ijntitine or IhnufipW ‘'I'fe 
Ilriy^ as it is fioijuenth < illd. his 
the bow spilt and foiinnst td a hi g 
nnd llie inaimnast if a 
each with its |n*oper .station, jj.j .i- 
tious, lig. and .sails VcssiN .f r. s 
kind .are used in the meulii it 
I vice, with a view to combining, to a ceil on the 

advantages of the sju.are rig with thtM* of li^' Kic-.md- 
oft lig. 

A ship i.** a vessel with tliieo s,]iuie-i :;gi d inM", on h 
provided with the full .«eiies if Mju iie-' iiN, a biiwvpiit 
and jib-booMi, with jibs and .st;iy-.;ads. and .1 gaff- sail on 
the mizzenmast, called tho spniiiir 01 ilnnr. To show 
the names given to the masts, spars, and wils of a ship, 
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reforcncc may bo made to the Tlate ftccompanying this 
article. 

UASTS AND bPARS. 


hAlLs. 


A . l^owsprit. 

n. jib-biHun. 

c. rtyin*,; jib-boom. 
i\ d-'lphiii-stnker. 

V. toremust 
fore- topmast. 

01, lorc-topgftll.'»ntmftst «'!ie 

r.-, liii-c-royil p lo } .‘'jNir. 

Hi mammnst. 

1. main- topmast. 

.'1. iiiain-top>r.ill.ir>tmaht > *’no 

m.on-ro\ al p. lo I '•p tr 

K, niairi-‘«k,' polo or 

|»i lo ( > 'MlO '^lllp-i h'l\ 0 i 

sk> ■'.III p b’ or pule 

1 11 o.ir’i r.i.i-t ^ 

L, mi/:-, p.na*.:. 

M, nif ren-t<'pru'i‘'t. 

n 1, it izr.oU't-‘pj\iIant ono 
vC !".i7zeti-r'-'\ al j)"lo )' spar. 

o, li'U'-yurd 

r. r I'.TC-ti r ‘'ail-yard. 

V. r ri-tupsail-vard. or upper 
lure-topsail -yard. 

There arc al'^o a few 


Ti, fore-topi;allant-yard. 
s. fuiv-ioyal-} anl, 

I . maiii-Viiid. 

i . low or iHaln-topsaibyArd (see 
1 iibuvo). 

V, main top«jail-yard. or upper 
r.i.iin-top-iail >ard. 
w To.iin-l''p.,.illiiiit-\ aid, 

\, iM'iiii-to\ j 1-> ariL 

cro-'s-jack’ ;,or cro’-jack) 
yard 

7, b'.Mor mi/zon-topsail-yard. 

A im7zon-ti'psall-\ ard.ornp- 
por mi/zon-topsail-yard. 
nn, iniz7AMi-topi'allAut-yard. 

. inizzon-ro\ ul-j arJ. 
i*L>. main-trys.\il-gart. (Some 
ships liavc a try ail-gatT 
oil iho tnremast also ) 
it:, spaiikor-buoiii, oi dii\or- 

boiim. 

ir, spanker- gaff, or ilrivor- 

L,aff. 


•tlior 5pajs for bpcchil occasiona, 


n, fore-staysail. 
torc-tovuuast-stayHail. 

e. Inner jib. 

t/, outer jib. (Most ships have 
only one jib, of an area 
about dinivalent to the 
combined effective area of 
the two jibs in tlio present 
example ) 

c, fore-topgallaot-staysail. 

/, flying jib. 

g, fore-sail, or forc-course. 

being equivalent to an 
ordinary forc-topsail di 
vided into two parts of 
equal depth. 

i, forc-tupgallaut'sall. 

I, forc-royal. 

/. inain-staysail. 

ta, maln-topniast-staysail. 

n, iiiaiu-topgallant-staysail. 

o, main-royal- staysail. 

p, main-sail, or main-course. 


riipp"} 

(:^ce h and t above.) 

s, niain-topgallant-sall. 

t, niaiii-royal. 

u, luain-trysail, or nmjn-spen- 

rer. (Sometimes there Is 
ft trysail or spencer on the 
loreinast also. Sometimes 
the phico of ilie inaiii-tiv- 
Bail irt tK-ciipled by the 
miz:fnstai/fi(ul.) 
i», mizzon topmast-staysail 
iPj inlzzcn“toppallant-ht»i\ s-iil. 
r, inizzen-couise, or cro’-jiiclc 
(seldom used). 

(See h and t ftlH)Ve ) 
oa, mizzcn-topgftlliuil-sail. 
hh, inlzzen-royal. 
ff, spanker or driver (instead 
of which the -li 

Is lioistcd in stonny weii- 
thcr\ 


The follouing additional sails arc not seen in the Plate: 
— shy-scraperf^ or Jlyiny lites^ In'ing siiiall 
t;qnare-sails .above the royals; fUuhUng-saila, on the fon - 
ma.-'t and Lnaiiimaut; and ihu rinytaii^but beyond the leech 


k » j. 14. 



Principal Bailri of a Brf£ • 



it' - i ‘ ■ I ’ ‘J' • fftiU'Inlff 

rlggriy -r i 'U ty r -r > >%. 'J 1 * ii. .t. , i’ f. r • ! n- 1 -_r 

I'gLMi.: i"- ' . r.j.r-. •mji-aip* 

rq>‘-'. M M ^ 'J^- f. t!e- k.udi of 

l.tsjijxii T'}> 1. • i . . n :_ng . — 

IlawMT-l.iid roj.t = li.incK. 

(.'ah]','-iai<] rope rr 3 l.<;.\ '< r 1 i/d s = . . It strnid'i. 

fcLroud-Uid n-pe == core or MiriounJod by 1 .•■di.iiids. 

O/ir rfpts arc rnadf of c/y^oa-i.i.t fibr^", and nrn n'.»*fnl 
rr'at Iighfnc*s is reqtijred, lAraij*-e tl,<y fh-at in 
w;t»»r Wire rope ronsi^t.s ;:r rurally < f ^ix -Irand-. hid or 
' i a hempon tore, caih .strand r' nsi^ting of hh 
y..‘ i . I the coLtraiyr way loui.d a "‘inalier Ltinpen core. 


P:_'Jng chain \$ usnally of the nnstiiddrd or op.-n-llnkc»l 
k.ii 1, with o\al links, Wiie and chain i^ pri Hcr\rd 

by g'lh.Uiizing or co.iting with zinc. llirri|Hn rigging h 
pf ‘■ervi d by ineans of tar. 

.'^fnndiny riyytny conshts mainly uf ropes in two fuirtK of 
P'lS.tions: inn fore-and-aft vertical plane, when they are 
t.ulr.1 stfiis; and in an oblique position, extending down- 
war.lH and barkwar<U in pairs fiorn the hca 4 l of a mA.sf, 
when tliny are called throudt and barUtayt, The pre.s- 
mre of t)ic wind on the sails proiluees thrust on tlio ina.'^t 
and tension on the utaiiding rigging. W hen the haiU arc 
fillrd find braced directly atliwartships, tha tension is 
equally divided between the shroudf and backstays at eiilier 
.side of the in.i*'! ; when the sails aio braced obliquely, tho 
tenniou is grcate.st on the rigging at tho weather sido ; and 
when the h.iils aie braced up very sharp, the whole teusion 
falls u[>ou the weather rigging. 
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Tlie Pinto sliowM tho importnnt parts of the .stancllnpj ' 
of a ship. Vessels of loss complex ri;'- 

dill'er cliiefly in lia\in^ fewrr paits, 

STANOINU mooiNO. 

1. Itowsprit-shrouds. 

li. I 

3 . I'Hre stHv, with foro-pro von tor-stay alongsulc of It: oiio 

t«i nc t if tiui otlirr is curried iiway. I 

'llie l< ini pieceutfr is applied to any part of tho , 
riKK>o^ intended to act in the of auother ' 

jiiu t iieln^ loht < 0 * diKuliled. ' 

4 . lM»ro-t(»|Mnast-Ht,iy (with pro venter-rttay). ! 

fi. liiiu r Jib-, 0 Outer jib-, H l*'lying jib- bi.iy. 1 

7 I'cii ( -top^allAiit-, 'J Fore-loyal- hUy. I 

1(» Mintin^ale*! and hack-ropos. 

11 . 1 oie, LM, Main, 33 , Mizzen «hro>ids. 


1-'. M 

•J1 

•, *1 

futtock-Hhronds. 

13. „ 

‘J3 

M 37, „ 

topniftst-hliromis. 

11. 

‘J(J 

i» It 

topgullant-.sliioiid.s. 

1.3. ,, 

27 

„ 33.-12, 

topmaHt-bnckBta} s. 

!<;. 


.. 40, „ 

lopgallarit-bftcksuys. 

17. ., 

23 

41, „ 

roynl-bAckritayH. 


;!0, M>iin-^k>sail-pnlc bAckatajii. < 

('lossin:; tlio sliToiida are seen the ratlines^ forming tlic 
1ad(l> I S by which men go aluft. 

1< .Main (with preventerj, 31. Mizzen-stay. 

i;». „ . 32. „ topmast stay. 

‘JO, ,, 33. „ topgallant stay. 

‘JI. .. 31 . ro\alhiay. 

‘JJ. Maiii-skysail-polo stay. 53. Foot-ropes. 

Tlic hmer ends of tho slamliiij:; arc usually 

-eouie.l by me.'ins uf a p.ilr of tleacl-cycM^ i>i hcnrf.fyVi' of 
thhnftli V*, (li vwii totrcllnr by moans of tin re or four tin ns 
.1 I'lp" e.illed a lanijard, A ilea<l-ei/e is a round hloelc 
<'f ‘01,10 v(iy liuid, ton;:li, and duiable wiad ( 1 i;;num-vjta; 
beiii/ .il’ii'tsi .'ilw.'iys em[)loy(>d in tbo mciebaiit navy and 
• 1 :m lu tlh* i.ival Mvvyj, oi of east non, ^^ith three or four 
ii'ib s 111 .1 foi the l.iujaid, and a fcnrr or groove nnind its 
. ,h niiil't h nee for tlic sbroiid or backstay. A hinrl dilleis 
f’o’n .1 deail eye chiefly ill having one laigc liolo, wiih 
at the ends for the turns (d the l.inj.ard. A thiiuh^t 
]> 111 non ling lilting into an 0 }e at the end of a s|iy. In 
MOiu* ( isrs a /n/jv//n.sr, ( onsibimg of two hlncks with it- 
\(iK mg ‘'he ives ihawu together hy a hinsard, is u-^ed f-n 
‘olting-iip a •-l.ij. 

/h s( rijifioii of (he Jiunnhifj litfjtjhifj <f a Sln)f , — 'I l.c 
J’lnle .shew s ino‘'i of the more! iinpoitaiil pait.s, Ob folKiW's : — 

M N'MSo uu.orxn. 

41,43.47 Starbi'Jird, firo, iiiuin, and mizzen lacks. (Port- 
lai k** not seen ) 

II. U\ 1 *^. Sling- , I foic, main, and crosh-jack yards (n‘‘Ually 

• i| II on I'li.iiiij. 

: • M.iiboarn \ ingsi.f main try-sail and spanker galTs. (The 
pul f-\ lings nro not aern ] 

Sii.uikei -Iiiioin-shri'tH. or qnarter-gn) a. 
n I'l'.ik lialliaid'i of gjitTs, ^Tlio tliro.it-h all lards arc not 
M-eii. ' 

‘i’?. I’e.'ik nnd mi/?( n •.ignal-liaiHiird^. ('I'lie main and f-*ie 
•■igiiMl hiilli.ii(U ;ire not seen.) 

33. Ho I'point 1 on fne and main conr^es, 1 >p-suils, ami 
•ip mkri. 

31. ,lil> .Slid st.'iv sail sheef*(i«nch ".xil lias a pair, port mid 
still bi>ard ). 

3(5. Lifts ,a pair |o enrh ymd). 

37. llrina's feaoh >aid lias h pair, hnt the staihoard braces 
only of tile loiwr and top sail yards me seen\ 
r*7.*Starhoard npj'er mir/en-topsail preventer hiaee. 

3‘<. ICeef-taekles ol fore and main conraos and of top*.sails, 

3H. flew-garneta of coursea. 

t;o. (’lew-Iinew of upper aqiiarc-Halls. 

(M. llrniU of spanker. 

i!2. Tripping-line of apankcr. 

<sl. Spanker ontliaiil. 

(it. Spankcr-bootn topping-lifta. 

Tn running rigging each ropo l.a led once, tw ice, or any 
roqnir(‘d numher of times, between tho yaid or sail to he 
moved, find the point towMrds ivhieh it" is to be moied; 
tlien led through a fixed block secured at or near the latter 
point, and ! hence led down on deck, where it is helat^td 
(or temporarily secured) to clvats^ or behifjiug-iinf, 
Tlio halliards of some of the lighter and loftier ^ils of 


ships arc Komedimes bel.au'd in the tops instead of on 
dock. Ilelaying-hitts consist of a ]jair of upright posts and 
a cross-piece. They serve to bcl.iy the hugest rop(*=», and 
arc usually placed on deek, near the lower m,ist‘<. Dclaying- 
cleats arc T-shaped, with a shojt ne( k and long aims, or 
hnriif. They arc fixed, uMially with Iwfi in any 

position wlii'H* they may he lerpiiicd, the bul- 

warks, on the flat of the. wealln'r-tief ].. m- loiind tlie 
low’er mast**, near the deck. Sometimes they ai' --Miefl to 
.•'hronds, and arc then I-.shapcd. and t.iikd i>Ji ruinl-( U ftt--, 
liclnying-pins (w'hieh aie of wood. inai. or ini.v' 1 i-etil; 
arc inovahle, and fit into holes in rails e dlcd ntf'h-i, wl ,< h 
aie fixed in any eonvenii-nt position — mb as ifiiud ii.*- 
lower m.i'-ts. iri'side the l)ulwaJk^, or seized to thf* "hio!!]-. 

SAIN'FOIN(n/Mry. ///> .tfifira ) is .a pl.mt of the o: ! • 
I.ra.i . '■uli'.ider I’ay(ih(jnace.c, whieli glows hi-.i.n 

antly' and sjjti,t iiu(.n‘'ly r,u the r.iliaiious mountains h' 
the middh and ‘'oulli of Lnrnpe rind Asi u It li.is h- • n : ; 
regular ciiltivalioii in r.njlami ‘-jncf* ir>.31, foi the [*uip<_‘'‘* 
of snpjilying fodih.r foi f.ittl*- liihei in the grr,>:i ‘'tat*' » ;• 
win n com ei ted into l,a\. 'Iher** rue f« w phiiits Alfndi liave 
more rapidlv iiiipn)\ed the ^,illle of pom- ll in calcaieou^ 
Soils than ‘'ainfom; and in the luher kina'* of ham, wl l*^ii 
Contain a cnii‘'ideral<!o piopoition of cale.in'on'- ingtfr it> 

\ ilm* snipa‘"'es e\en tli it of hro.ad cloua. gi\inj fully .i'. 
gn.it a return with ainmli sni.allcr expend. lure of inuiui''. 
The pi lilt li.as a ‘-tioiig woody .irul lihior.-. i<>ot. wh.-li . i- 
siuuates itself into the tissun (if ealf aicous i i>ck*-. and Ihi 
moi'-ture m tin* ilrxest se.^s^ us, uln'i* its spreuli' g h’lr* s 
kecji the cu'th from Ixing washeil down the sti-ey* ,,f 

the 1 lils. Helng ne lrl^ pr-p nrn il, or at 1' a"! • f m my s' 
dmalioii. if h.-i'K till ‘■■oil tig'lliei . li fi\."iMi)h t ii- 
fions il inn lx* madi' into ha\ twice in tho \iar. ( r tut 
oftdui as gie*n foddir. In tlic most -n.d and cxy^'O-i d 
Situations it giX'*'* at least one good omp of hay. 'lh‘ 
plant glow > about J fei t h^gh. and the sti ui. which hianch' s 
out into ni\n\ iouiy...unil l-'Wts, is trowied wnii .i !>' inti- 
fnl spih« of tljwi Is uf ll:*’ p tp.l.'iu n - o’.s hr. I A.'ii .1 
has het n uo-n*, g. i at iip tii\ .a,. -hi .i 1 m r, 

'’d\ant igei<!i-i_\ fn j i^tnie-l \<\ e\.*; \ kiu 1 < I I alth ■ : . 

'J‘1. dijiat.iiu ' f n.fi n th'i eiuis » n tl,. n itun' ' f t; > 1 

ar.d ll.e .st.ite it v. i' i.i willi rr^jKtt I-' w<e<i- wi., ' a .s 
sown. .\ c( 1 1 wtt siil.s.i’l vuoii dt stro} s ti lO'i’i". wl < n is 
a file .and diy o'.* . v.l.tth,r i-tek\ or gi im'in. unt- tl e' i 
Mgoiir. It is iisu i\\\ m sj,i iiv; ni a ( !■ yi ( 1> u' \ ^ ' 

t‘als, wh’O'i ‘-lioidd he suwii th.n m ordo i li:x: th ■ ‘'oii:- " 
im\ not h'- ‘>’.' 1 . f ! , 1 , d. 1; d( • s i.--t ]'i leii... air^-M’ • 
the tiist M ai. for ‘1 ne i.f tlie s, ,\1>, w jil ],.• i 
in the gionnd lujoio tl e\ •'j'l’i'g up. It '-in j ■ - h ‘ 

.aft» r the ^n.(.nd \ (‘ii . w lien a p"i l.< ii may 1 1 r-iv-'-d t-r 
-e.d. Js i.ufori ll IV is eMieiiu 1_\ iiourislni.g f< i .nii\ k nd 
of e.ittJe. i 'p ( 1 1 ill_\ It it li.is Iki-h iiMiie w.tl al lain. 

\\li«n stiufoiu l-egMis to ay^M -i tlnu on th. gp urd. ard 
other plants seem to n't the hellei of it. tix i si ^nid ’a* 
hiohen uys I he 1 iiid wol he f..i,nd iinuii i:ny<ro\-d hi 
futihlN lo the M’ufo.n. A y.i'oi eliilk or gi.wel. wloeh 
h. foie WouM s, ip,ly lo] l\ the Sted ^ i\\ n ni It, whl ".uv 
h_\ till* giidud dei i\ ol the lonfs niui i.'ou“* yj-i’.^' 

‘i\ei,dL‘«'l I Tips w ll' out an\ oiher iramr.e. fie y-n- 
diut fainur, lio\\»\ei. will Uot lulaeiy deMioi. , h\ ley^'.t'oii 
cp'i s of .;i un. that ci-lu-sitin of ll e soil whuh .s jaoii.M 
l*y liie u(.|s of the in; bm hy a ]n^^^’''ls e.uiise i i 

' ynopei .ipjdie.itK iM f the manuie whuh the siinfoin I n i’’ < ■ 
him to make, lie will luep up the ne\vl\ -aiquin -! I<’' 
until, in the course of tin oi twehe \ears. he c .u i li ; ‘ 
sainfoin with the jiresj oct of a belli r nop il m r' e h’-st. 

There i*! mdliing peenliar in tlie niannei m wh,. !i n- 
foln is m.ade into h:»y. It should m t he -h ikeii liiom tio 
much, for fear of injuiing the tlown and bieikaig oth the 
leave*!. 'J'he name Sniuftin or Sninffh*! is jH'rbaps fiom 
Samj-foiii, lefening to tho led colour of its tlowers. 

, Some derive it fiom tho French lor ** wliolesomt* liay/' 
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SAINT THOMAS’ HOSPITAL 


SAINT. For names of placets bepimini: Saint 

rt*friiMu*e .slioulii be made to the seeoml name; thus. M. 
Alban’> will be found under Ai.nws. St. 

SAINT (Ut. sauctus, holy), a person set apart fm- bis 
lK-lnic?s during life as worthy of reMrcnce and hi'iionr 
after Ills death. I'rayers to siint'- aio held as ellicacious 
in ^lly many countrieN and f.iitlis, :mil the interoe^Mon <‘f 
the s.unts is freely in\oked bv simieis neediin; foigixeness. 

Ill the Hoiiniii Cathohe Call lul.n , a*i also the (ireek 
Oithrdox Colelldai, ON ii \ d.iy is pi ired under the favour 
of some saint, and indud there aie a i:re.it many saints to 
eaeli day. iVrseiis reginl their saints’ day rather than 
then hiril da\ as tluir festn.il in those eommnniuns. The 
tlaef s.v:.ts’ i!a\'’ i:i Ihuland now or h'lmeily connected 
with ]»■ pii! 11 iii'-tuiii'' aie as follows ■ Jnnuan/ — St. Agnc*. 
‘J1 : >r. Nii.Miit. '2 2 1 St. Paul, *25. /Viri/nry— St. 
Bhi' ii-, .'i . Wiieiiliiie. II. . 1/(11 (7i — St. l)a\id, 1; 
St. Pui.ih 17. JpvtC“St. tioorge. ‘Jo; St. Mai k. ‘Jo. 
t/,r, — <• Crhan, J.'i. June — .^t. Ihiinahas, 11; St. 
Villi'' l.‘i ; .*^1. IVlir, *J1*. Juli/ — St. line, 4; St. 
Switi 'I. 15; St. Morgan t, *J0 ; St. Pridgc't, 23; St. 
T ri.'*'. 25. — St. Iu‘(.k, Iti ; St. I'mi tl i*h'niew. 2 1. 

— St. Mkhacl, 2'.h Cl /»■/>( r -Sr. I.thelhiiiga, 
11; .St. Siin.iii and St. .liide, ‘J-''. — St. 

Mirtin. 11; St. Cliinent. 23: St. C.\th«nne. 25; St. 
.\nd;tw. 3U. — Sr. Nidiuh*-. o; St. Stephen. 

20; St. J(j,n tie lAai'geilst. 27. 

It I .it t!..it .‘'.hills have h* en spe- 

(' .’ly ^ 1 ' g’t 1 « 'It iiy nail' . •> i" tin !r patroii''. or h\ iii\.‘ilul> 
ii" '^ 1 ^ I \ tr^ca' ' tl^ . 1 "i "g t<. line cert I’n ina!aaie>, 

• I h\ III ..i.d I'tiii r ^ .a-' .ibie tv gr.uil ih-’m favoiirn 

a i\. .1 • . i. ,od. 

.N'-' < i.'.'/ 'j .ire the f' ih'.vlng aiTn rig otiiers : 

— A -ti.a. S^ t : .O' .ii.d St. LtM{ old . Ihivaiia, St. 

li ' 1 St. WLnr(shiu>; Denmark, St. 

< i .*0 : I : :',i .‘i. St. tK'^rg'^ : FUruler^. St. Peter; 

I ' i ..I Sr. !»■ 1 , 1 ^ ; t.unnanv St. Marlin .and St. Ihiuhiee: 

II . a..;. S:. .\lai V ; llui.g.ii \ , St. L<niis , Irchind, St. P.il- 
ri' k. . Paiv. St. Antciv, N* iway, nhif , I'.dand, St. 


The great authority on tlie live.s of tlio saints is the vast 
collection of the Bollandist fathcis, the Actn ^Sanctnrmnf 
which has been forming Miiee l(l2th and of which peihaps 
our generation may see the cmielnsiou. It is peihaps nii- 
j necessary to say that it greatly f.avouis the saints of the 
\Ve.st, and is far less full and detailed on those of the Past, 
espeemlly saints of the (Ireek Oitliodox Chureh as 'distinct 
from the Koman Catholic. See Boi.i.ANnisis. 

SAINT ELMO'S FIRE. S.-e Pi.mo’.s 1'iki , Sr. 

SAINT GEORGE'S ENSIGN, the distinetixe Hag of 
the British navy, consists of a rod cioss on a white field, 
with a union-jack in the dexter chief corner. As the old 
division of the navy into Red, White, and Blue sijiiadions 
was abolished in 1864, all sliips now caii v the St. Ceoige’.** 
en.‘«ign. The red ensign belongs to go\eimiient \e.’^si U not 
ships of war, and the blue to the ineicliant naw. 

SAINT HILAIRE, GEOFFROY. S o i: i oi i m v. 
SAINT JOHN'S WORT. See Ihi Litu i m. 

SAINT JUST, LOUIS ANTOINE LEON DE. a 
celebrated French ic\olntioni&t, was hoin at Denize m tlio 
Nivenmis, *26th August, 1767. He came of a govd Pn neh 
family, and .after being educated at Soi'jsons by the Ora- 
toriani, ho went to study law at Rheims, but aflei wards 
returned home and devoted himself to liteiatnre. He pub- 
h.vhed in 17811 a dull and licentious poem entitled ‘‘(Mgant." 
and followed this by another work of a similar cliaiactei, 
** Mes passe-temps, on le Noinel Drgaiit.” in 171*2, hut be- 
twetn the‘'e lie issued in 1731 a work of a diHVient char- 
acter. entitled “ Kspiit do la Revolution et de la t’onslitn- 
I tioii de la Kr.ince.” On the outbreak of tlie KeNoluiiori the 
I inlmbitants of bis n.ative commune elected Imn heutenant- 
1 n Kmcl of the National Gn.ard, and smt him to P.iii> to 
1 a^slst at the Fete of the Federation. In Sejitemher, 17l»J. 

I he took his scat in the National (-’oiivciition a^ inembcrfoi 
I Aisn**, .and he .v)on became known ns a devoted adhi imt • f 
I Robe^pieiro and an enthusiastic advocate of extreme n.i.is 
1 nre.s. He was at this timo but twenty-four umi.s of .ige, 

' and wa.«c. sa\5 (5arhle. “a yonth of slight statuie, wiiii 
! inild mellow voice, enthusi.ist olive coinjdexion, and long 


all" ; Pi St. .‘'‘Ll..isti.i!i , liu‘''«i.i. M. Nuhoi.V" ; black hair, more like a student than a seuatoi.’’ Ills 


fc'Lotjaiid. AiJ'l.ew . .''p.i.ii. M. .Jaii.i > (dago», eVC. 

^>1, .v\<irdii g t«i tin* lailli t f i<Ui 

f- r'-fal; n-, wer-* th<' f'/ilow.j g ariK'Ug oil (r- — Iritlamii'.i- 
t.-.n. bv >t. Aurony, tootliai he. .8;. l.uey ; th*’ stom , 8t. 
B* I I d (. t : ro it ai"' .iiui aci id* lit''. M. Blaisc (Bl.i*-:!!' '. 
.-udJ":! dia')]. .*''1. <_ I,iitt"]r].*. r . sore ♦U'-, l5t. (_’iai.i ; tJj** 
ut, Dt:.‘ . p v'.v' . do] 11 , tiMiJa. .^t. l.il«nij‘', 

the .''‘t. ,Mart:i] ; fevtrs, M. PetroMihi and M. (Ji'a- 

vi*vf. , ivi^gS. 8t. : r..idi;* •'>. 8t. Rutin; tl.e 

[ .'.igd' . M. >♦ b-i'iirtU : Ja:L' riC*-*;. >t. Woilgaug, . 

7 rufitf jn'-tKitd fnj Sniutu w(r(. tie following airiong 
' i.' ; L'tl.* .'-s — ( ‘ai [ enter*-, by .St. ; groi' rs. St. Aii- 

t'’ }. n.' lt r.*. St. Ar:. 1*1; w-jolcviiibi r*. St. B! , ."pin- 
1 • . L' »ii;''rr,it!.s, St. Duri'-tan ; hlat ksmilhs, 
.*'t I.* .M. liamis, SI. IBhirv ; 

: .1'*-; I' d*’' .'“r .^I.l^ll!I (c'lb!*.* i v. St. Cri'ipiii); 

j .'’'t. 1 ij/ e . j .ir.''!! ( !( rl- .'^t. Nichid.is; fish- 

i: .'‘t P* !♦ r . baK(”‘', St. \S:If:id, l.alu.aktr", .St, 
Ul.. i"; ’^1 

St. Bar. ...-a jr-itir'Mj i,./,'. St. .\^'itha vali^v St. .^il- 
ve-Ur I < >-vt!; guar*!* d tl b* n-i wjf* .s k* y. St. 

Al.’.l trivi w.;i»th and a!'/i l.*’pid to ! i -I vM.at had h« • ii 
.'‘‘1. Antonv pi -t«(?id M. 1 enoil goesi St. 

</aIIus g<aOSt-g:i I- St, (jfrliude (hukons and •■gg'i. Si. 
H'jb<rt dogs. .St. Bl-^y Lor, 'A.-, St. Pfiaglus C;X‘ n, St. Wen- 
d. i-ne .«ihef p, x^c. 

But though theiic remarks may .‘-erve to (l* ir up riMiiy 
Al.'ii'ion** in old plais and b(.Mjks ( tberwi^e oLm lire, it rniiHt 
reifiernUred that the list is far from cxliau.slive, and that 
i.i v*n many of the caw-a given two, and times three, 
sjii.ti w*'re called o[/on by wor-ihipfi^Ts for tin* same gf*od 
ctl *. given arc merely lU chief sainta invoked. 


I almost feminine countenance and hi.s unHw»rviiig adlier- 
1 ence to IhibcvpifiTC oldaiiied for him the ajipcll.iliuij of ll.*; 
I "Saint John of the Me.s.siah of the Ptojde,” but though ho 
I was of irrepioarlinble murals in piivato life, hi.s publu 
I ».ire»T wa.H marked by the determination to lay iisid** all 
; sduple.H in older to attain his eiid.H. He voted fur tlio 
I ( xeeution of the king, advocated the coiuenlration of all 
' j.ower in the Convention, including the ^upe^vi.''loll of nuii- 
■ t.iiy operations, accompanied Lebas in the capiuilyof u 
j pioconsul to the army of the Rliine, and r.stuhli.‘'ii(‘d the 
I L' nllotine in Ahnace. As the niinisBr of Robespierre, In* 
I wa.s childly re.'ip<jnsihle for the drawing up of the stein and 
j .‘'anguinary inea-sures designed to re|)r(‘.s.s the rovalists in 
Fiaiue and repel the invading forces on the frontier, and 
I n't president of the Conveu^un, to whiiii post he was 
elected in February, 1734, he drew up the rcjxut which 
led to the orri.st of Danton, Hebert, and their adherents. 
With Couthon and Robespierre he formed the triuinvliuto 
of the Reign of Terror, and, like his colleagues, he appeared 
to he utterly indificrent to deeds of cinelty and bloodslied, 
h(.>wever appalling. He was nltirnately involved in the 
downfall of Robespierre, and was executed along with him 
on the 'J4th July, 1734, displaying to the lost a sullen 
firinnesH and self-po.ssession. »St. Just was iinquestionahly 
a sincere fanatic, and he was distinguished for hisentliusi- 
a.sm, detenniimtion, unhesitating audacity, and facility of 
H|Hech rather than for great abilitie.**. Hia “(Kuvre.i 
Puhtiques" were published in 1833-34, and his life has 
been written bv Fleury (two vols., 1862) and Hamel (1853). 

SAINT THOBIAS' HOSPITAL was founded a.s an 
ahnshuuHc in Southwark hy Richard, prior of Bermond.Mn, 
in 1213, and was surrendered to Henry YllL in 1538. 
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SAINT-SIMON. 


In IS-”)! the corpnralion of llin city of London, having 
purcluisod tilt* manor of S«)uthwaik fiom I'd ward VI., 
lepaircd and enlarged tlio liospilal, and admitted to it 2*10 
siek, and helpless persons. It was demolished in 
1803, the site having been required by the South-eastern 
Ihulway Company. The new building, erected at Stangate, 
near th/Suiiey bide of Westminster Hridge, opposite the 
Houses of l^arliament, and opened by her Majesty in 1871, 
is one of the finest and most suitablo institutions cd the 
kind in the world. It contains beds for boO patients, and 
an operating theatie large tMiough to uccoininodate GOO 
Btudeiits. 

SAINT VITUS' DANCE. See Ciioiifa. 

SAINTE-BEUVE, CHARLES AUGUSTIN. critic I 
and miscellaneous writer, was born at lloulogne in IHOI, 
and edueateil there and at Paris. He studied medicine 
and piactibed it for a time, but his tendencies towards 
hter.ifme were too strong. Ho became a contribntor to 
the (iloU'j the organ of Young France as it was before the 
Ke\olution of the Thrco Days, and abandoned his pro- 
fession. He puhlibhed poems, novels, a well-written history 
of Ficnch poetiy in the siAteenth century, contributed to 
the /ii rue tlrs Jh ux Monde and in 1810 ga\e to the 
World the fiist volume of his history of “ r<»rt Royal/’ the 
most elaborate of his books. It is as a critic, howe\er, 
that M. Sainte-Rcuve is best known. In 1830 he began 
to contiibuto to the CouHitutionnel a seiies of weekly 
(Milicisms on books, crdled from the day of their appear- 
ance “t'auseiles du Lumli,” whieli have had many n-aders 
and admiit is even in Knghmd. Delicacy of insight, catho- 
luily (»f jndgimnt, and general good sen^^c distinguish 
these j^iiers, winch aie flawless gems both of criticism 
and "f literature. Some years after the vovp d'ftnt he was 
ajq)Minte<l professor of Latin poetry in the College de 
J ranee ; hut the students, indignant at Ins aeceptaiiee 
of otiice inuler the Second Empire, distuibed his inaugural 
leetnie, and his professorship became ineiely nominal. He 
ilied 111 Oi toiler, 18G1*. 

SAINTON-DOLBY, CHARLOTTE HELEN, n t 

Dulhy, the finest contralto singer of her day, was bom m 
1821 and died in 1883, She studied at the Royal Aca- 
demv of Music, where she was a king’s scholar, and aftci 
completing her studies heeamo an lionoiaiy iiieinber of that 
instil itii n. Her lefined singing, exquisite purity of tone 
and time, and peifect clearness of .speech in song at once 
i burned the public f ivour on her appearance; and with 
great co'mI taste she chose or.atoi io ami ballad-music as her I 
chief studies, both of them departments of music specially 
Lnghsh in construction and development. Meiidelssolm 
so highly esteemed MIns Dolby’s singing that he wiote the 
contralto part of “ Klijali" especially for her. In 18G0 
Miss Delhy married M. Prosper Sainton, principal violinist 
at many London oicliestrus, hut of Fiench hirlh. In 1H72, 
having leliied from the boards, she opened .a singing school, 
which speedily tocik very liigli rank. Madame Sainlon- 
Dolby wrote bcveial veiy eliarming songs, and some cantatas 
of merit. 

SAINT-PIERRE, JACQUES HENRI BER- 
NARDIN DE, was born at Havre on tlio l‘.*tli of 
.laiiuary, 1737. Hw father, Niebolas, pretended to be a 
descendant of Kustacbe de Saint-Pierre, the celebiated 
miiMT of Calais, wlio.so historj’, liowever, recent research 
shows to bo somewliat mythical. Bernardiirs character 
was chiefly moulded by his mother — a de\out woman td 
tender and poetical temperament; and his favouiite books 
in childhood were tho “Lives of (ho Saints” and the od- 
leotions of legends which arc found in all Roman Catholic 
libraries. After a somewhat imperfect education at home 
ho wiUH placed as boarder and pupil with a parish priest at 
Caen. Uernardin went with an uncle, n sea-ca]»taiu, to 
Martinique when about twelve years old, but relunuHl and 
finished bis studies at the Cullcgo of Rouen, obtaining. 


W’lien ho left the college in 1737, the first prize for mathe- 
iimtics. He now attended a nnlitury school for about a 
year to acquire a knowledge of eugim (.ring, wliieli he in- 
tended to adfipt as a pnjfession. He nMcived an apyioint- 
iiieiit as engineer in the Freneb army a^‘*‘mlil((l at DiisRcl- 
dorf. but qiiairelli-d Villi the engmef r-in-( im f. He was 
promised a commission in a Fieni 1 m xjK'Jitjun aliout to set 
out to assist the Maltese knights against tbe 'lurks; but 
he was foolish enough to go vvitbout tlie Ofiimi.i-iMH to 
Malta, w’heie he was treated as an impostor. an<l li.nl to 
suHer many indignities. He returned with (liili( ally to 
PuriM^ nnd diseovering that by giving lc*'''«(jna in niatb*. - 
malics lie could not procure the veiy b in st subsisir no* , 
resulvtd to try bis fort line abioad. Lventually. in :i 
peimiliss condition, be reached .St. Pettrsburg, and iL 
seemed as if be wiie doomed to die of slaivation. Rut 
one hajipy and uneApi.etid im ideiit after aiiotlier biouglit 
him finally to Mom ow, wbeie be was intu-ducul to the 
Kiiipiens C.itbaiiue, wlio give lien a iiiovt gi.uiim'' i* - 
ceplion, wlneb be (»wed pirhajjs m gr- at inf asm e bj bis 
remarkable personal be.iniv. As an oflui.r m ti.e 
armv be served in linland. After a inne le* wr-iried cf 
Russia, .md he tO(-k bis p.is-.ige in a ve'*'(l h- iiud fui the 
Isle of Fiance, where be bad acci pted a situitinn as 
engineer in 17G8. Kicli with the most var.td exj » neiue.s, 
in dune, 1771, he retmnid once more to Pans, wl.cie in* 
became acquainted with Ibm^sc.m. and fonimi new vi«wsi,f 
society; those winch coloiii with asonT'wliit iMC^'ive mi.- 
tiim ntalit} bis ( bniioing novr)( tle*^. In 177.1 Li publi-'h*..! 
his “ Vovage to the Isle of Fi.ami-.’’ w! j<.|i lias an unfad- 
ing iiUcicst fiom its fu‘s]i and di'iniiius pi»tUKs, llau 
Inline, after an interv il i-f r.ithir inon* tluiii bn v.aM. t! e 
“Studies of Naliiie,'* and ibeii in l7^8 tlie b-., k whuii his 
its (bosui place in the univeisal liteiatiiic of tlie wi^rid. 

Ikiiil and \ ngini.x. A vv(*ik of kiiidied beauty, .vi.d of 
ii(»t mueh l.ibi ilate. was ‘•'llie Indun Cott. llcr- 
naidin <ie 8.iint-l’!' rie dn d (if apop!rx_> .i* h,s u uutrv 
bouse, 1 iignv.r-n th'^ banks i.f tl < on ih- Jlst c.f 

daiiu irv , If^ 1 1. lie was tw u e in ii i n d. 

SAINT-SIMON, LOUIS DE ROUVROI, DUG 

DE, the author i-f tliose nuinoirs whuii ii^iai more 
c.\;ictly than any otlii book th(‘ uiivani.sia'd fi ituns of 
the Fiemb eourt dining the old .'ij* of Lo n's \I\’. and 
tbe regi ne} of tbe Duke of tirhans. was boin at Li Ft rte 
Vidame, the* faindy -eat. on the IGth if .I.iiiu.nv . Di73. 
Aftu c.'Ucfiil ediicalion at home he was ■sdiintttd hv tho 
I king, who w IS his gndf illii r. into tlie rigiiKiit of mus- 
keteers. and miking his first canipiiL'n in In. *2 undii tbo 
Duke of LuMnihuig. was at the .siege of N.rniii and ttie 
b.attli s of Meurus and Nirwinde. Aftir tlie jie.ue of 
Rvswick be ie-ig!ied bis i.oinmission in tli * aimv. bei-aiiso 
he h'lil not received llic pKinolhiii to whuii ho tiionglit 
himsilf ent)tl(Ml. Wi.iltb. rank, and fine m.inuci.s n-ido 
him popular with other coin tic is, aiul he found intense 
gr.ititic.atiou liimsclf in noting down m Ins ji-nmal dit.nls 
of his ilaily exjiei iince, winch he g-itheied up with singular 
sagacitv and powtr ol observation. I lie king, disjiliMs^-d 
at Ins ijinlting tho army, looked ooidl} on him, and dis- 
approved al-u of the diiko's lenaoitv in upholding the nios; 
tiitlmg pnvi’ages id hi'^ oidii. 1 lio porli iit of the (irmd 
Monaiqiie in the “ Moimais." tliOiofcre. ihougli no iioul't 
faithful, IS not si-t oil by anv n-cate lines if liiitiiv. 
NNilh tho Duke of OrUans 8.mil-8miou was on iiuuiih-ibt 
.and more intimate toims, and upv'U the cstaldusl.u eui of 
tbe regeiiov .s.niit-Simou was made .i niernbi r of tho » oimed 
of .slate, and enjovoil .1 largo me.isino of llie nge'd .s kui- 
tidciue. Ill 1721 bo wa.s sont to Madiid to ingituiie tho 
m.irriiigtf of tbo voung kiiigt^Iouis .W.'jto the Inimt.'i, 
and of the rogonl’s gniuldauglitei to the Piiuco of tbo 
Astiiiias. On-tlie way he was albiokod hv ti.o sm.dlqHvx, 
hut rccoverod, and was made a gi.indoe of .'spun. After 
the doath of the regoiit ho quit tod the court aud rotirod t>) 
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^oAt, L:i rorto, whore ho pa';«;cil many }oars compo«.in^ 
lii> ^ollUlli^on5 inonioii>. lie* diod hi Paris on tlie *Jnd of 
Maivh, 17, ‘)o. 'I'lio colebratoJ “Mom('ir.s’’ wero writton 

with t.ir tto much frankness ard caiuloiu to bo alb'wod to 
see tlio lii^ht before the Ko\oliiti<'n. (ilimpsos of tboin 
W 010 caught oocasioiKilly l.y a favonrod few, but nothin:; 
l,ho a cv'nvet edition api'i nod until when twenty 

\oluinos of them wne icet.vod witli tlio ea::;oriioss usually 
ii'sorml for '‘On''ati(’ii iiv'\els. II.in, howiveu is but a 
small pirt reliii\o!_\ of t!io imi'ih n^e mass of nuiniiscript 
left by the Iiub f ilde wi'ti'i. Mueb of it is now wintli- 
less, bee lU''-- > i!M-''ri."n'> »i d b_\ wis the prl\ilei;es of the 
Fiereli he i .'i -'.lf eliiniu'^ to descend from 

Chnl- N i’ e (lieir. (' i li.e ( t’af hand his “ Mfunoirs” ^n\e 
tl e 'n.-r \ : i ,! .-.'rtpl, e sketelies of eonteinpoiary life 

wlav.hu I 1 >: in rreiieh (U any ( tin r laii^nap', and 

C'V .'if:' - tr a:i} otl er a;-'. In l.so7 Mr. Ikule Saint- 
.Ti 1 I /■! >-1 I. i an olmirilil-' lh’i:li>'h transl itioii, ahiidm*d 
i.i 'v in , Ill'll, a'.ii in 1S^ J M. de Itolsll^le l>''o.in his icrcal 
fv-iL;. I'l'r.e cd'l,v;i (..f til. "Mi.moii's." uitli note'., which 
:s tv.! 1 0 tl'c aiUi I iitati\e edition of tin- fiitnie. Torscveial 
yiars af^r Ine woik li oi Ukw undi 'i cnly .ibout a 
111 '.' a \ear wa** piihl;"],. d 
SAINT-SIMON. COMTE DE. See S-m i m 

SAIS, a .rra: tity(f ane.-'i.t l\.u j t. ‘■Itnireii in tl.e 
r>il:a, eaphal of L'a\^r Jluyvpt. s im tn n y of the j:o‘ii!r*'s 
Ni.’tb. Ilia h IF’ il phiec cf 11 i\\ Pi, i: i ] •. 1’ e temple (.f 

X* :h s:.,„i h. I'e r M-^t i: a I ih n and tie ••f.asts of 
lir.:;'''*’ ’'iv.-.: tl dd \ < . Iibi iti.d in 

an:.,' t;,. 

SA KI f I 'i:'. iv’i N a -f Ai'nh.t’i n-ork' \ s ln*- 
j' j n; t. » :'.i ./ 1* :1 . a*, of ti.e i r.kr mi n. 

In I- ■ P 'i.. i t' - i.* 1 1 r 'in *, tl.e nin//l« ^]u it, 

t *‘iis T. vili'Ti* I'd I’.' 1* i. ti.i ( r'h.e t'ltll \eiy 
fti-n.' til'I ’t-rt.a.ntl- h >d'- b’l^-).; . an-l not pie- 



'I ' ‘ -.1 ' ' : t’ e Oi ro ( A/’P ‘t • i<> '^vA 

ly II' ' , . it to hv ir tl " LTr itL^l tl 'I ^i.hl irie In ii> f. \- 

tarv.- t , n 1 < ‘ ^ i. i\e a nii.J.d ,f 

tri I It ' ’ ' '' a '* ii . a. I ^ o il atvjlc* a; j- irs nun li 

K" tl i:: f ■- jMi'.e of tl." <•!. Ill h. Con- 
or ih ,1 by . : / ti k h' od. .u li\ e. an I ll* 'i 

.1.:' :I: :o 1 1 :/ .j. ,ii.d ul - Il it 1 a j”' v t- x 'i' ns an.* 

rr ’I- .1 :: I.i - l!-i I: i.p^ *. I •*. 1- : rxtj. 'in ! Jr t|.s 

"■'■1 il'' t" h . It but s. 1 - 

:t d - 1' .S') ;i " (ir.L'iJit i’ lot t'd-.' Il iiv 
^ S t • !; ■ I ;! In tl e f tl • r \'l tl.e 1.1 

‘ u .!m ,tif. .'1 of :I- 

i 1 ' . I .. . L , ; a. til, tr •• 1 - i i I ■ :i ^ j-.i I n. .: < <] 

' ^ db v.lo I ‘‘fr th Naitl' 

- I :f -n-vi i'b I'*, ,bl' : it"-!'. lou't i*T'iu 

. ‘ I: ; ' d ^ vt*. ] M- I ,|.n.) M P.oo. . 

N JI ’ V ' . I j ■ ti it t;.‘ n.i tl.od of 

< -I } > ! • n . pt ■! fi^ni t; • irn- 

■ ■ ' ' ' ' ‘ I ' - : » tl u r in tb' i.ol.!, irv 

■*:' * ; I : Il I. jt. of tl,.N.v,:, 

: ■ *. e ' ‘ 1 I '/ j ‘ ; t. It .N ( o\f j. .1 

: “o . ^ : 1 r. l! b n I i b i.j, a;- i. 4 

'ir. '!!» 

ey - Ml 1 i ‘ ;i i- • . 'll- ; s fij.pi ir-i tobt* 

•-f y '1 i J.. i ! u \ '>( I'ltht ^ Iff i. 

dn"*.*) i k u f'j ,-] >.i:s d . -b! u 1 : laard. d l.i* 

Fjr ,'ai/ f; I'd i k bf o .S'll - 1 (J\tfinia jue/ftnrn f jifidfti) IS 
v»rT ronr. !, r ik'd, nr, i of a dnd ido’k tolonr, it-* 
nor;.y rer;,;n'l.n:M!.'' tator of an old ro*/ro. dm* ):. 4 ir 
of the l.ead i"! direr t^d foia^aids; tla* eu h ar** laij;** ainl 
ninkrun d the < y Lro.i-, (/ai.jiosr d of htn n" brotles, d be 
r-' '<!• is il.at . the M-par,;tjMi of the nostrili wide, ddifr^* is 
no hi aid. I be ears are b.’irc ar.d very lar^f, dl.e bf-dy ii 
<*o'‘rx i with yeiloKidi brown, stralt'hf, and shining 
ha.-; bat t.be Iniv^U b* J)y, and the out^idrs of the arms 


arc of a li^btor hue. The Innd.s nro bliick, the finfitors very 
lon^, the nails flatteiud. dlic tail is tliirk, about a sixth 
shorter than tho body, and of tlio .*;aino eolnur, except at 
the end, which is black. Ibis species feeds on fruits. It 
is inactive and timid. ^N'hcii alMUit to sei/.e anvthini; it 
stretches foilh its aims in a sineiilar imiuncr, but bolds 
the object with dithculty, on acoonnt of the Ict^^^dli and 
slenderness of its finders. Sexeial other species aie known 
from the forest.s of lhazil ami (lui.ma. 

SA Kl. a fermented liquor juepared fioni liee, is tho 
national alooliolic beverage of Japan, d’lie liee grain is 
steamed, ma.**bed, and fennenlej in an elahnralo m inner 
for tho manufacture of this beverage, and the ju'udnrt, .a 
clear liquor of a distinct and peculiar lliuour, i** diunk hot 
out of flat cups or saucers by the Japane.se at llieu mi- ils. 
Ill largo quantities it produces a .*«peedy but tiaii^'ieiil in- 
toxication. 

SAL AMMO NIAC, the comincrci.il ivune fm am- 
monium chloride. See Amxioxi v. 

SAL VOL'ATILE. d iiis old and wi ]] known Tm •heinu 
is a solution of seieral fraginnt volatile mis in ainnioin itcd 
alcohol. It i^ obtained by the di-Ntillatimi of ainmomuiu 
cirboiiate togi ther with .spiiits of wine, in the jiirsirice 
of cinnamon, cloves, and Icirmn peel. It i^ miicli cmploM d 
as a gentle stimulant, aiitispnsmodic, and d..iplioii tic. and 
in canin of fainting. 

SALAAM' (Arab Hcb. xhnlnm, jh'.icc') is the 

g' tiei.il term for the sahit.itiun used by .Mobammeil.m*''. d i"* 
exact wonK used are K^-seldmn nIeiLiim (•* IVai c b*' with 
}(u’*k '^Idcli is answered by ‘‘ With you be pen e and the 
meicy of liod, and his blessing!'’ ddii.s .sdiitalion jn miK 
tmjjoied among thcmscKch, and is ntilbir adiliiS'K.l tw 
nor iiceived by any nou-Moliammcdan. d'be icply to the 
s.ihit.ition is obligat<»ry, but the address itself j., latl.. r 
aibiti.iiy. Should the saluted refuse to leplv. tlen Ike 
othir 111 »y rouike his salutation, as be does in tl.e ri^c i-f 
bis discoieiy that tlie person saluted is nut a tnu* In liexn. 
with the woids, “ Peace be on us and on all the 1 i.:lit'"i'.N 
wi i Jilyipcrs of Piod.’’ (jeiieially the lidcr salutes the pi 1 
.*•"11 on foot, the passer-by IIionc who sit down or rt.md 
still; the smaller paity salutes tho larger, the \oiin: tl.e 
('Id' r. 4 il;c. .Salnt.ition among Moh.immcd.ins is nlw.iis 
the first and last tiling on entciing ami lea\ing a kmoe. 
Among llunipenns the word h.H lome to ex} icss sp^i i.illy 
tlje ruM/ nt In m ige wh'U b is expectid in the Past by i 
-nperl'-r fiom an inferior. 

SAL ADIN, the nnnif gi\en by Iluropi in wriiMs to 
M ill k al-XaNir S.il ib cd l)in ahu Moj.-if. r Ynsnf. ib.* 
f.imiius .sultan (»f Kgyjd and S\ri.i, w.is born i i 1 I,I»I 
( v.ir. 5 .d 2 ) in tlie e.'istle of deirlt <'ii llie li r. .. of 
wh.i'b his father .\juh, a Kurd of tlie lube of lluod, 
was governor for the S» Ijnkian .soMTcigu of \\ 1 nI i. A\iib 
and bis broiler Shirkuli sij!is»-(jnent!y tiiiiNf. ib, oi- 
[ s, I\<.s to the Sendee of Zeiighi, alahi k of .Sm 1 . by wlio-e 
*‘• 1 , the renowned and fanifi«s Snlt.in Nooi cl Dtmi. tiny 
■ Wire r.ii'Ml to liigli military l.oii jiirs; and njioii .^Iniloli 
! tin 1 lO.d) being appoiiitdl gcneial of tb'- tioi.j.s deilgui-d t<» 

' reinstate the \ i/.ir Shawer in h :>pt, a snboidin.ite »..m- 
j mai.'l w'a.s intiunted to bis nepla w. \\ lien the snhjm/.ati' n 
of llg}pt was completed, in 1 1 »:/<, Slnrkoh became, with 
j tlie nomiiMl rank of \izir to tho Patimid ralipli, viceioy of 
, (be kingdom fi»r Noor-ed-Dceii ; but dying the same }c ii, 
beqne:ithcd his authority to lii.s ncplirw. The extinction 
of the Palirriids in 1171 left Saladiri lirtnally .sovereign of 
Kg)pt; and he assumed the title of sultan, extending his 
dominions from Yemen to Mount 'I'anrus in Cilicia, and 
from Triprdi in Africa to the Tigris, the continuity of his 
nile being interrupted only by tho I^atin kingdom of .Tern- 
lalem, with wliieh the violation by Reginald de (Miatillun 
of .a four years’ Inico Brnm afforded him a pretext for 
Jio«ti lilies. In tho f.imoiiH battle of Hittin or 'I'iberiaa 
) (July, 1187 ) the Cliriitiaiis, betrayed by the Count of 
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Tiipoli, woiT*\ittoily o\(itljrown ; tlio kin^^, Cny ile Ltisi- inc^nno. Tlio exact, amount \\ is not fixed in tlic Saladin 
^iian, ivas 1ak<'ii prisoner, and icceivcd by the ^ictor^^ith tithe, but it sfems to have betii about a tenth, ou the 
loMil generosity; while his partner in captivity, Rej'inald avera^'e. 

de Cliatillon, w’as decapitated as a punishment for his per- SALAMAN'CA. tlic Roman Sahuauflcn. a city of 
tidy. All the towns of the Frank kingdom now rapidly fell Spain, and the capital of the proiinc'- fif S il.imanea, is 
before the arms of the sultan; and his tiiumph was built on three hills In the form of an aiiipli il.i .itif* on the 
crowned Ty the rapture of Jerusalem, which surrendered banks of the Tonnes, wliieh wa'^hes part of it, w.ilK. Its 
after a .sie;;e of fourteen days (2iid October, 1187), after iiumr-rous stately hiiildinfjs and fine old ehurdif ' L'l\e tins 
having" been ei^dity-ci;;lit }ears subject to the Franks, city so venerable an aspect that the .SpauiaiiK r.dl it I.’oina 
Tlic next tw'o years were pi inei pally employed in reducin" la Chica, or Little l»onie. The new ( ulieili.ilj be .n;i m 
the fiai^iiients of the Latin dominioa; hut Tyre was sue- Imt nrd finished till IT.'Jl, is n mairniini nt 'nuil ir.! '. 

eevsfully defended by (Vnrad of Moiitferrat, and the in a stvlo p.iitly Oothic and piitly Italiui. tot! ^ 

<n ( urP‘nec of tlm third Onisado (1189) enabled the is the old eatb< di.il, :i ver> r< inark.iblc t Ir,tliie buildMi:' oi 
( 'hi istiaiis M;Min to take the field. the twelfth eenlnry, emitainin;; many interesting moi, 

In the spiiii;; of 11I*‘2 hostilities were resumed; and the incnts. Reddf tin abo\c !li< i*- are m Salamanca nirnric-.^, 
<''hi istians, led by Richaid, kin" of Filmland, peindiated . churches and a eat numb* i of uionastf ' 

to within a slioit distance of Ji-riisalem, where Saladiii middle ap'S thn (ity ae(|uij'd "leat ce] biity fioin i:. 
.aw iited their attack ; hut the disseiisioiia of the Citisadcrs uni\ersily, foumb'd in iLUlo by Alf''n ''0 JX. <<f L">n, ai d 
nceiisiniied a lelreal, and both sides were not iinwillin" to whirh was onei km<wn as th** “Motlni of \ ntne. Seemof', 
listt n to terms of aerornmodation. The three years’ trace, and Art.’’ J here were formeily iwi i.ty-i]\' i tih j:' s atlm h' d 
whieh was eondiided in September, 1 ltt2, left .lenisalem to it, besides four Mjjieiioi eolji -rs, d, -i jiw il J.ir the c Inhli* n 
the sultan, while the Cln istians were confirmed in pos- of tie* mdnhty. two of wliicli aie leniaiLaLie loj lie ,r ti/.e 
.session of the roast from Jaffa to Tyre. Saladin died a and an liiti ctme. 

few months after the termination of the war, -llh March, The eily is badly built, witb narrow*. < if k* 1. "" d duly 
“ At the liour of his dc.ath,” says Gibbon, “ his cm- street^;. Jt has, howtwt-i, s'-m''* tlw .‘“'i'mi'-. wiili oini- 
piie was spiead fioin the .Vfiicnn Tripoli to the Ti"ii.sand • mental fountain^-. The principal ‘^fjuaif, o; Rl i/.a Ma}"i, 
from llie Indian Ocean to the mountains of Aimenia.’’ ile which is in a cential spot, is tljc laii:- 't in It i^ a 

was unf|uesti(jnably the p-e.atest Kurd that has evtr ap- ^ quadrangle surronnded by an aicaile, • mb' lijsl f 1 with 
peaied in the paces of history, and Christian writers \ie maihle inedadior.s. repicsentin;: stvcial >pini'>h •<, 

witli Mtihammedan histoiians in pr.aisiu" liis chivalrous ami all the Icings of ( 'a-tih* and I.c on clow n t>i (.'Iml s 1 1 1., 
hoiioin .iml cftui tf sy, hi.s niulaiinted eouraee, and his f^ieat in whose reiirn it w.is built. It j’. som't.Mu> iisi d as .i 
aebn \em'*nts as an administiator and wnnior. I l»ull nni;. .and is eapil.h'Mif .iccrmniod f" m hl,n"0 in 

tSnhuhn Ttih*' was tlic name of .a tax le\ied by Rieh.aid L ‘JO/mO sj.cot itors. S il unauc.a .'^nlh nd l'ii *|]v dining the 
in 1 l>!.s to La t money for his crusade. It is rem.arkahle m Ibninsular ^\ar, h.uin^ sn^amel s,.vtial dui'i ; 

oui 1 istoiy as the fn.st tax on income e\ or leNjcd. Four wineh S'nne of the tim st monasth- bnildiii"" w ae cjlni' 
lawful men of each parish were ‘‘W’orn to declaie the pi o]»er i ('(unplet.ly <hstioud or li'Ml.d w.lii i mi'c ii sh( t. die 
.aim unt payable by e.n h paii'-hioner. 'I'he second tax <f R.iitisli. ((.mmindcd by Wcllm'.'Nn, difiat'-l tb'* I'm .■ b 
the kind w.is llifi laiiMiu tax f<ir Richaid in wlnn .m ui.d<m M nn.t.nt r.i ar S.i'a’imi' i. -I’lK. 1'*1J. A 

much ns a fonilh of the yc.ar's income w.is dcm.mdfl. ^-le.at pait of the . .i\ wiiln.i tii ' w ll'.^ is i .jw m i , . 
After tills <»ur kin"s availed thcm‘»eh os freely ('f this new* '] h- p"pulitl n sab.nl is.oon. 

liiiaiuiil iilca, and hwied .‘'ubsidies of \.aiion.s proportions. SALAMAN DER t>il’ i .mdii'M'i 1-^ i s, .f t: • 
Id Iddd and after bubidics weio usually a tUlcfaih of tbe o.’-de: L kddi.l.v, cI.*‘s .*\mi .iilu \. 1j :l\ \ c. is .a:- 



Uiuc^Bpotted NaUmandeT .R.iNn.o,;'. 

laded li/ard-slni]ted amphibi.ans, hi-enthinj; by means tj free, .and the t. ail r:\thersmooth. Tlie Spotted Sdn m.: r 
hiuf^.s, and without pills or ^11-openin^H W'licn nilult. Tliey ^ (^SnJamnuffvii maruittta) is (1 ei .8 nelns liaj. He ' 'I’v 
ha\o loin* limbs, the anterior pair having fmir toes^ tlut is black, with }illow spets and numerous j.ioir. u. ni wt 
postciior five. The Salnmandrina are extremely ten.aciou.s i exCle.’^cellce^ on the Mdcs. It inl.abils c'. ntiil I .i; p-‘ 
of life, and luuc,nujrto\er, the power of reproducing excised I and the mouut.aimus ]t:nl.s of the .s<. nth - f I' noje. n.d 
or injured parts, XoUh Africa. 'Ihe .s.ahmi.ander i*-, imlik.' t! c* i . nl> -all'<d 

In the genus Salamandra the head is thick, the eyes Nmvt (IritonX ovo\i\ip;iious. tin n-h t!i. at tirst 

large, the gape of the month ample, the tongue broad, the inhabit the watrr, and nndei..,'o im tarn* ipl s till they 
palatine teeth arranged in two long series, the parotids arrive ,at the m.aturc ‘•t.ife which tils them f. r ii\ingnp(m 
large, tlic body tpriukled witb many small glands, the toes land, where tliey Iiaunt cch» 1 :uicl moist pkiccs, being not 
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niifiequt ntly fouiul ubout falli*n timbrr oi old wall'?. Tin* 
fiH*d piincipally consists of insect^, \\oiin'>. and small mol- 
luscs, Jii the winter it retires t<' sonic hollow tree or hole 
in an old wall, or e\on in the ^loiiiul. where it coiN itself 
up, and remains in a torpid state till the spring a^.im calls 
It forth. As it ineieasis in si/o it coiistaiilK sluds its skin, 
which is moulted in tl ikes. 

Iho body of th.o sil im iiivlcr is laiccly covered with 
warty elands. The-e seeiete a iii:lk\ Iluid of a glutinous 
and aend n it me, like tl^at 1 1 the toiJ, which, if not capable 
of aflectine the lar^M and, nu.ie liiehly organized animals, 
appl■^r^ t«' he ;i ilt sinietui' .ij* iit to some id tho.se whieh 
are Jess 1 j ojiMid.td 1 liijs Laiiieuli pro\oked two 
^ray h7i:d'' to h.te a sal im.uuicr. whieh at lirst attimpleil 
to esea ['0 iiliIii tlam. hut hiiiiL: still pirseouted. ejected 
some • f t:i •> tlmd iijto theii moutlis ; one of the lizards 
died i:.'L.U'ti_\ . and tl e otlier fell into con\ iilsioiis for two 
iniiMti' !•' i tiiin e^jiind. Some of tid'' juiee was intro- 
i:ut< d iti'c mouth of anotlier lizard , it Ix'eame tfiix uKt'd, 
was ] l:al^Zld «m the wlii'le of i-ne .siih , and soon died. 
Accerdiiii; to l)r. Haitmi, th’s tluul, wliieli tlie animal 
feciites in lari:e quanlilus wiaii niitatid, ami is tlien 
capable of i ) s'lniedist ime. js m t '•••Inhle in watir, 

tl’ou::h it readily ill spoils if w.nc. Ife fnimd 

the tasli* I f till' ji.a'e of int /• !>utit extleiinlv 


eiicnmstanrrs of this famous victory, whieff was won by 
the Greeks in the presence of Xerxes himself;— 

'• A kiiif* Mat on the locky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 

And sldpH by tlioiiiamls lay la-low, 

Ami men in nations— nil woie his! 

He counted Ihein nt Lieak o! dA\^ • 

Amt \\licn the miii set, wlieie wtie the} ’ 

I SALARY (Ut. sal^ s.alt, which ailicle formed part of 
tlie p.'iy of the Homan soldiers'!, the leeompense stipulated 
to be paid to :i person periodically for sciviccM, usually .i 
fixed sum p.ayiible yeaily baU-yeaily, or quarteily iiml 
montlily. The income of a clcrixymau is more usually 
called a stipend. When wa^^cs arc staled or stipnl.iled !•/ 
week or day the compensation is not called salai but pay 
in the caso of military men, and wa^c,s in that of labomei^. 

SALE is a contract by which one man ai^iees to i^ivc 
to another money, and the other npces to pdvc soim tbiii'.; 
for the money, either a thiiii; immo\ahlo. as land, m a 
movable tliincj, as rruTcliandisc. When* ai lieic'* are j;i\cii 
in exchanp'e the contract is one of hait<T, not of sal". He 
who aijroes to give the money is called the bu\er, and lie 
who .agrees to take tlic nuniey is called the seller. A ^alc 
may be m.ido by the owner of the thing, fir by a pcr''Oii 
who h:is Ills authoritv to m.ike the contiact. Sales of 


ativl, rg cirro>!\e s.iblm r... . .r d astimgcnt. ni(»v.ahles m.ade in maiket o\ert, or open inaiket, arc \ 'ihd 

AnLu;i?l\, a' d mdud c- i ; u '.:i\'ly recent Imi*'*, lh"ugh they arc made by a person who has no title to the 
t!.e sa’a ; a .der w.i> iiga.iel t!i J ni' : as i-;." «•{ tin- thing that is sold, \\ hen the price is .agrecil on ht tween 

II st \i-, :is ff cr-.i'u’vs; ” t < .ii\ .is bit" producol the buyer and the .seller, and the thing to be sold is (le irly 

c iti , .iiiiili app' cii- iff it- .iniwl.iti.vir ascert.imed, or so descrilMil as t-) be c.ipahle of l.i-mg 
iiu't crept I vt: . ca e ,• j.ng; iN..l w.tb p'-'-i.n. It ch ally ascertained, the (‘(mtract of sale is compli-tc. 'I he 
'\vis 1 t.- . .... i . ; I : i > ij. i! 1. if bti'.g (.inibUit" <1 by lire, dtlniry of the thing that is sold and the p,i>iiuiit nf lln‘ 
1 • V" r j ti •' j’-'W*’- of * xl fkiu.--. immey are no p.art of the ci»iitiact of mIc; they aie dis- 

l.'t lii.n.-: il m dtr in! i di <i nfm ' - ffimd in tincl transactions by which the thing that wa-^ agn-eil to 
!; .vi: - ai: 1 t! ■ "c. ’-if .'^i.ull i.rn Gi m anv. It is be done is aceoinplished. Certain peisons .aie in si-mi" e i>cs 
’ .e!. - 1 . 1-1 r. . 1 - 'i tl " b -d; .md tad .aio bl.uk and ringed, restrained and in others disabled from buying a.nl lling. 
'l.,o He I S . 1 - 0 . tfou ruhirK a hut thejn' rcstiietions and disabilities form no p.iil <1 lb" 

N'rti. A’li - 1 L.ia '•p*c’*-. i'* fr-mi 4 t<' <• iiulu^ long, icd law c.f sale; they belong to other hraiiclies of tbe I m . s-.u ii 
ab'j\e, With Ti-a '} b’ac k t:^, oia.ig' -nd uii the ^Ab > and . as infancy, insolvency, coverture, liin.acy, and alietia'/f. 
abdoru'D. It - 1 M.moii isr.d' r i<ck^ .u d f.il.’i ii and ib*- Generally, all things may be the suhji-et of sale, but 

cajir.g iii'l I'.vis . :i d h" l'.lmj-v{.olt"d ibr re aic some exeejd ions. SncIi are a meie litb- t«) lands 

Sai.rr. u.der [J'Ut/iod'jJi duttuosti) ls 1* und from M.i^sa- »»f wd.idi a party is not in pos.^e^‘.i(,n, a present it loji to a 

( l,ii'*-r>. to V'iLiniA. It !, is .a evlMniru.il lr,.I\, uith a living aetually vacant, the pay of a naval or imhlary ollio r, 

vrry I« r.g t.i'l ai-d a larg- tivt l.e id. It .ibont 7 imbrs and .some otlier things. 

h rg. b,e.,'h-bl.irl.: .ib< *. Wi’.h white It is f» uiid Property is disliibiited under the two bends of ro.«il and 

Lrnier falb:i ::--s, otbir sp^:. i 2 L* f.-imi m peison.il j»roperty. which differ materially in many respects. 

North An.u ca ..id a f* w ar* A'i.ilic. I l.e Amiimil and the inodes of effecting the sal" of each of the.s** kinds 
( tu'i I •j-i'nn'h i- inti :• -tiiig fi-.’ii n-l.ii:..ng of pro|KTty likewi'-e mateiially ddVor. Some incident**, 
uijJtr i-fr^al Cfi.UitiMii a penna’.i l.irv.d f./rm witli huwever, arc common to a sale both of ical and pc.’-sonal 
e\ti r’.'ii piopi rtv. No sale is valid — 

SAL AMIS, now KlIuii, and .*>' riifl.ui'S cali»d f’iu- I**!, rnlcs.s the parties lo it net with gt^jd faith. 

( r I'i ii d of P I.' i.-' a sr’.all : hui'l a lj.i. • i-t to tl:c 2nd, I''nl»\ss there is agreement or coi^ent. 

f .'i-tof Attf i. It th* ."CLthern hvui.dar} of tin .drd, Xo sale is valid the subject of wlii*h is illegal, or 

lia . m' l.n > rii-i ;^^ 'ly -p .ra'ni (run the uMinhir.d, wh'ch Involves an illegal transai lion, or has for its object 

.it tl." d wi-tnii "xtp -olti* s resp-cti.Gv, bv a .an illegal net. • 

: .ir.o w.i. -...g •’...ij, ..-1 w.:h deij) wat*r. In the case of n sale of lainks it is as-mned that tbn 

J Lt f' n. t f tl. * i'hi’i ] :.T v i \ iriiguj.ir. Tin tl c u<-t heller has a go<.>d title to them, and that he will deliver th« 
‘id' it 1 ^ .id' '.I'd \'\ llcii'-p I’o of Koliii;. on wh;<h tlie title-deeds to the buyer, uiile.s.s tliC written contract of 
town i.f K'd i: '**' 1 ' i- a- i on tl c a hiog i,.anow pen- .s.rle whieh is required by statute shall vary theis« gcnei.vl 
ii.'iiia tjaiT :-* t’' ro'i-t of Attica. gn-itei-t terms. Otherwise, in failure of these particulars, t lie sain 

I'Ugth fi' ) itb : ; - '..til ,-5 .tb' i.t 1») ii. . * .and th" an-.i f.innot lx* enforced. The right to receive a good title is 
i. iih ' 1 , 1 • -. d l.t .1. tl o'.gh pro- one which is conferred iijhiii tlie hnyer bv tlie Uw, iude- 

dnctjvc. i) Miiinl to til It jHinlent of any agreement between the p.irties. 

producc-j goo'i l.c..' and witli piopi-r t.irc »\fi!Uiit wine ' Hy iho Statute of Friuds (‘i'd ('harh'S II., r. 3) certain 

might he m.id". 'I n» )• .pui.iti' ii i*. about -Iboo. I forms were required in order to give effect to a sale of 

SaJamis v^.i- or.e of tl.e Attic der/mi from the time of j “ lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any interest in or 
S'-Ion. In ii.( . ‘1>0 was fought, in th" eastnn strait of ^ coiutrning them.’* liut if an agreement fur sale has In^en 
Salami-*. The gre.-it naval battle in v^hifh the fh et of X"rx< **, made without the requisite foimulities, and bos been 
nomUiing aUve lOOO ships, wa^i d( featej by the com- , carried into effect in some material part, a court will In 
biiico ' oirt of the Gruks, under d li"mi*toi If and consist- . equity uiforce the perfonnance of tlie whole c<aitra('t. In all 
i’g : about 3C0 ves.<!clH. The hatth- fKiired the ii.dp- otle r e^ses of contracts os lo iiiterests.in land, “ the ngree- 
' .c9 of Greece. Hyron has commemorated the 1 ment, or some incrnorandum or nolo thereof, sball bo in 
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wilting, and Rigncd by tlie party to be chargod tlicrcwitli, 
or by some other person thereunto by him lawfully 
iiullunized.” Xo established form is requisite, and it is 
not necess.ary that the agiceiin iit should be contained in 
one iiistruinent ; it may be collected fiom a seriea of letters, 
or a wiitten otTer followed by a wiitteii accept. ance, or from 
doeumenfl referred to by a letter. An agent may be ap- 
pointed vei bally, and the same jiersoii may act as agent for 
botii p.arties to the sale. An auctioneer is such agent, and 
his wilting down the name of the highest bidder in ins book 
is suflicieut evidence under the Statute of Fiauds. 

^\hell tbe contract for the sale of land is completed the 
buyer is in equity viewed as the owner of the estate. Im- 
poitant cliauges in the riglils and liabilities of sellers and 
piirclia‘‘eis of leal property liave been made by the Vendor 
and Ruicbaser Act (1H7 1), the Conveyancing Act (IHbl), 
and othei statutes. 

\\ ilh respect to Sides of personal property in England tlic 
common law required no formalities; and this is still so with 
rc'jieci In sales of movables made at one time, and together 
not e\( ceding in price JElO. The 21) Charles II., c. .3, above 
lefeired to, which prescribes certain formalities in sales of 
J uid, also enacted (s. 1 7) that “ no contra< t for the sale of any 
goods, wares, and inorchandiKC for the price of XID sterling 
and iipwaids shall bo allowed to be good except the buyer 
sh.ill accept part of the goods so sold and actually rec*«‘i\e 
tli(‘ same, or give something in earnest to bind the bargain, 
or in part jiaymcnt, or that some note or memorandum in 
wilting of the said bargain be made and signed by the 
paitiis to be cliarged by such contract or their agents 
llieieunto lawfully authorized.” By Lord Tenterden’s Act 
(1) tieo. J V., c. 1 1, 8. 7) the enactments of this statute are 
t xtriiilid lt» all eontiacts for the sale of goods of the value | 
of XIO steiling and upwards, notwithstanding the g«*,»ds 
n a\ lie iiiteiuled to bo delivered at some fiiluro time, or may I 
r.ot at the lime of the contract he actually made or fit for 
(b Ii\eiy. 

Tl.ne wne formerly very material dilTerences between 
Liigl'sh and .‘scotch law in regard to s,ile. 'iluso have (.» 
s"iu'M\!ent been modilied by legisilation, paiticnl.irly by 
llie M« reaiitile L.aw Amendment Act ID & 2o Vie. 

c- and tliu corresponding English Act. Wiiting is not, 
and nc\(r was, requiicd in sales of movables in Scotland, 

( \ei |i( in the ease of sliaios in ships and joint-slack eoin- 
p;ni,t‘’. Formal writing is, however, necessary m sales of 
Iieiilabb* (or real) estate. Formerly the rules for c(»nve\- 
iiig liei liable propeity in Scotland were very tcclinic.il and 
htuetlv ( im''trui il, blit important iiKKlitioalions wcic made 
by tl'i' Titles ti» f.and Con'^olidation (Scotland) Act, IH<;s, 
and llie (’onveyaiicing (Scotland) Act, 1H7I, and heritage 
may now* bo lonvevcd by testamenlary wiiliiigs, wiiliout 
any fonn.il woi(!«, piovided the meaning be clear and the 
duciMiK'iit l*e attested in terms of law. Stolon property 
may lie lecovered by tlie ow ner, lliough sold in open market. 
The same disabilities exist in Scotland .as in England inre- 
gjiid to eertuin classes of persons cntciing into contracts 
of •'llie. Shares in joint-.stook companies and in .sjjjps can, 
in Imtli counliies, be transfirred only by wiiling. 

SALE, GEORGE, an eminent Oriental scholar, was 
boni in Kent, between 1680 and 1700, and w.as educated 
at King’s College, Canterbury, He was trained for the 
law, and is believed to have practised it, but srarcelv any- 
Ibing is known of bis private life. Ho assihled in g<tting 
up tlie “ Cuixersiil History,” and lie wrote the artuhs mi 
Oiiculftl histoiy for Dr. Bircirs “Clcneral Dictionary;" but 
bis gnat w’oik was his translation of the Koran, with 
el.aborate notes and a iMluable preliminary discourse, which 
was pnbli.shed in 17.31. This translation formed a new 
epoch in the study of Islam and its literature, and though 
others more closely accurate have since been pivpared, it 
still enjoys the wnde**! sale among the Euglish versions of 
the Hficrcd book of tlio Mobaininedans, Ho died prema- 


turely on I'ltli November, 1736. IDs Oilcnt.al oon- 

taiiiiiig many choice aiticle.s in Aialif, iVrsian, and Turk- 
ish literature, wcie puicliascd for tlu Radelifle Library, 
Oxford. 

SAXEM, a town of tin* United Stal*-^. in Miis-s k bus<^tts, 
situated on the Bay of Massachusetts, 13 milf ^ X.X.E. of 
Boston. It is the mother city of tins state, aiirl f-ccupies a 
low site on a long ]ieninsula between two lubts. It is 
irregularly built, but has inau} hainlsoine ami y)ul)li(! 

hiiildiiigs, athenaeum, iimseinn, &c. Its fonim l.e-t Imlia 
trade has passed for the most part to Boston, rind its u ii u \ (■s 
are now occupied hy only a few' coasting vessels. 'Jb. rity 
is supported liy its Ii-atlicr, cotton, and jnte st« ain-inill' nid 
f.actoiies. 'Ihe population in 1H80 was 

SAL'EP coiismts of the diied IuIm is of dilTen lit spf tii s 
of OichH.c, which li.ive been known in iriedieiue from m ly 
early times by theiiriini* Ori hh. It is inueli valued in t’lie 
East as a nutritions ai title of diet for its supposed general 
stimulant projieilies. 

The (ireeks wen* yjrohably well acquainted with ‘■.abp; 
Theophrastus and l)ioscondfs gue (!• npli'-ns rjf n. '1 hi s.* 
accounts nie copied in tin* writings of tin- Arabs, who r.iil 
it ‘‘ khusuit-al- sjihb," L'. tulpit. 'J lif natives 

of India know it bv the name “^ahp mi'iee. it, s i’. p finm 
MIsr or Egvpt. It would thu-' apjiear tint thev 1. nut 
n*e from the Arab*'. Spuiigel lolisidticd tl.at (hih'< 
jnipilitmacea was tin mtliis of the (lie. V'. it m i-.ii'.' 1 
sah'pi by the modern (lieek‘‘. In till-' c<-unliy i!‘ p 1 m 
been made from fh\hU vii<(ula, hdifnUn. .and Mfru*. 

All tl lese plants have two tiih'is cliargi d with i.utii- 
li* ns in.iller, and while one is n.mii'-liiiig lli'- Ituwi i -stenm 
and s*eds ».f the ciiiieiit yt ar. hy winch it js ruhhni <if it-> 
.stoic, the olhei serves as a p'-frvoir ter tlie tb)W«r ‘'Ifin tif 
tin* succeeding year. Th's la^t ali'i’.e is tit fm U"'*. le th 
I .lie dug up logethm. Inil the solid one onlv i-' Ktamcd. It 
' IS dijq.cl in wanu vvatci. after wlmli the line Unwn skin 
I Js lasjly iciMfivi'd h\ n eans uf .i to.ir-e liutli oi hni'^li. 
j 'lie* tuher>, wiien tinm cl- ii.'*d and pt*leil. .irc an m i ni 
' a till plate ami jilactd w.tlan. an iwin he ited to tie ‘■.r..e 
degue :is Is m ce‘-s.ir\ fi-i bak ng i'U ei ; h'lc th> v i>'ii i a 
• fi'i* seven M ten nnnut- s, m wti h ti'uc ih.ey e m ] n 
: theii ( paqm* and milky wh'tcne*"- fi i a nn-t' an.'-ji i’ - n’’ 

I lii»rn*likc .’ijip'* nine.' and a ni i - 

; llea-onginal I'lnk. 1*.. inj wii '.di aw n fn 'n t'e • .fi t ' l v 
j aic exposed ihiin.g .sonm liivs t > diy amt hu u > /: ti'* 

1 ail ; or by the tinjihyir- nt ' f a vcm gnitlc 1 ^ it tin ' ay 

I he hli'Ilght t») lie siim* ^Mtc ill tlie i.‘ni''' of .i fevv !'• i.’ **. 

j .\11 that is then i(*ji»,icd to mhipt tl'C '‘.alip f- r food m to 
I btnl It inwatci or ni.lk l<i the icqum d CMimi-^tcicv. Ih*. ic 
J colVcc Icc.inie Ml comim II in Biit.nn l-iiv-' ij’iritites f 
j h.ilcp wcie inipoitid from Inikiv, l\r*-n, .iiui India. It 
I is still used as I diet duiik 111 m lllf p’lltsof l"l im e. It C'tU- 
j t.iins a simall ]nopoitioii of slaicli and LS per ».cnt. f f a 
I peculiar mucilage « .illed h.i‘>M'iiue, more m iilv allied to 
j cellul'M' than to gum; it will conveit B' pails of w.vlu 
into a ild«*k ji'lU. 

SALERNO, a town of It.ily, the R.invan .''oVivp/m, 
capital of till’ ]pU)vince of the same mime, and in .luh- 
hisliop'*- soc. is a wallevl town containing about .id. (an) 
iuhahii.ints, liuely situated So miles V. S.T. I'f Nape w lii 
which it is connected hy ladw.iv uu tlie sei-ioisi. l^^l 
suiroiiiidid by a b*auliful tiact of coiintiv at tl.c h -g f 
tbe mouul'iins. The siieets arc paved with liva. .ana m 
naiiuw , iiH guhiT, and duty. 1 lie harbour, si t lien d 1\ i 
mole and defended by au old lastle, is suited fo; 
vessels. Salciiu) lias a mval Ivceiim, a provim v nit of 

justice, a theatre, aiul many churcln s. J he i n iik* 

able building is the cathedral, built iii thocievnth cenfurv 
by Robert ilui^CJird, whoailorued it willi u'lnimis ainl a 
mosaic pavement fiom IVstum. It contaiii'i m.inv historical 
tombs. Among tbe modern buildings are seveial tiothic 
edifices, and llie palace of the intmidant is very handsome. 
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The qnay filonj;; the sea-Mioro is a f.uc proniciiado. There or railway n^niminuoallon ^\ith all the other larf^e cities in 
ftie Tn.imifacluros ('f silk aiul cotton. c(i]>|i4m .*11111 iimi tho kiii^iloin. ’J lio supj'lv of water fi>r iliinkin^ pm jmjsoh 
ware*!, aiiil a prodnotivo lishm. liioc-jLTouniN in the I is abuiulant. ^^uilm^ ai tides aio made lure, but the 
make the site iiiihcalth\. Tlie imiveisity of tln-i i inhabit.aiits are pnncijially emphned in the Maiiclie.ster 
city, mie of the most ancient in Lniope. and loiij; the mo-'t 1 tiade and manufactures, cotton factoiies, piint wuiks, 
cdobratevl for it.^ school of mcdieine. still exists, but its foundiies, 4 S.c. 

reputation is gone. Aftei the f.ill of the Leman Lmpiio | Within iht; last lwent\ uais great imjirovomnits lia^e 
S.\lerno became the capital if a llonii‘'Iiini: i-epnblie, the 1 been made in the stioet aichiti'etino of the town. 'Du 
.‘sovereignty of will h w. IS c ’lite.vted b\ the liieek*', S.ii.acens, ^ chief buildings arc tlie Kom.m C.ithohc cathedial of ,st. 
Lombard'', and the litlir of wiioni obtained pos' I Jolin\ Mliich is a noble cruciform stuictuie, fe4‘t loiij. 

session ( f the e:t\ i'l lo7<l. } with a spire 130 feet high, and manv otlier elmidns 

SALES. SAINT FRANCIS DE. boin of nohlo anil cliapels, numbering about folly aliogethei. Ilietown- 
pircnts, 10 ar Vnne» i in S L\o^,on *.Mst August, l.")G7. He , hall w.is built in but has been eonsideiably eiilaigial. 

ae»]nirctl tie 1 ud imu!'' ‘'f harr.ng at the college of La A town-hall was ak^o elected at Pendhtou, .an atljfiiini ; 
Lodio .nu! In l.e was sent to l*.uis, and I subuib, by the Salford corpor.ititm in LStiH. '1 lie lion-'e cl 

jdac»»l t'.e me nf the devui's till 1.^81, wlieii he | conection for Salford was erected in 17tMb on a site id bV 

pfi ieelt.i Jt* r.i.Ku to study cnil 1 iw niitiir (Jii\ J’.iiKiroli. * acres, from plans designed in aeeord.ineo with tlie leeom- 
Un !/•' itt 1' t< hi.', nat.ie cnintiy l.e ir.iM- up guat | meiidation of .lohn Howard, the plulanthiojnst. ’Jlu‘8il- 
wir'ey in oulii to J.wt-te liiiii'-ilf to the | ford and Pendleton ]'o\al Hospital and l>i''p('ns.ii\ — .1 miv 

."tn oi t! 0 el nuh. 1 he gi'iati *,1 ‘'Uiee's attiiuhd his ' u*'efn! institution — wa.s established in l*'^-7, and theji' ap' 


til": iihots m pn.pit or.itory. n-'r w.\s he less notable in ' seveial endowed chaiities for the poor. A woiking in.anVs 
thi. fuh'.ln.i i.t I'l his p.istoial d.ntii'. He uniltd the most college, built luid opened in liasbem jne-eiidnently 


untiring acti>it\ in Msit.ng his !l*nk, .iiul .n i,lie\iiig tlie Muce.ssful. Salfonl also Cont.iiiis the Mam heater custom 


w^ra^^ cf tl r - ck .i"J w th .'ll! uniibctLd .‘'idn itud* 

and e\ang-lr.l ]'\ti^n'.e. L: l.V.M. ii ('• iijneetnn with 
his rchitui. Ij u t!,c iiiiun • f <Tti t \ i, 1 e mitle!to<-k a 
rrd'"‘i4'r. to t) ■' an^.'i nt due! ^ of ( 1 .it ’.i.' fo: ihi* puiposo 
cf c.'n^'.rtii the C jji winch 

tI’*-V WOIi* hU'l \\ S.. M d. ^ 

L>:i til' r- turn : 1 - 0 , i', ti A’in'<\ I.i I**'**’, le w.is 

.n; I e' a.ln.t' 1 t > Chiudn dc tu ii.'er, th* h>lu p of 

tl' t.L’.a. witi, tie t 'h* I f ri:>h,,-p ,,f Nie-.j- Iis ht j ttrtJ>us 
iri 'i'U \ ‘ I . 1» "j ’ . tfl tl c (V irt of Pi.ine*‘, when* 
a C' W'v ,'f l.t' t 1 ’ '» >, wl 14.), } prca<l'.«d in tin* chapel 
if th- L'U,.'-'-. . i t have rcealien ''•idal <.f the m* “t 

i'.na* of iL' I* I't r i.* ' .I't;. 1" a belief in tlnir 
r.nc^nt fatl. n*: \ ^ nturii t'j I..-, 1 it.\e untry tie 

sa:n-’ ^rar 1 ■. w;s .i| p int...i to the c of <I»n‘\a. He 

yr'-fai-'i him-,!: 1} i » h -e la.Miient of twei.t} d.'usat 
the < if >al' ^ iir h’" ('jusM ration to ti.!-! impf.rt.int 

ctr.ee. In h.' lO '.s li'.C'f le ‘'i.owcd g:».at /.• il in ii- 
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forty-i.ght fou'-Milor^. (hnnitv lonrts, fpiaitfr sessions, 
and cturts of record for the hniidicd of .Salford .arc laid 
here. 

.'^alford wa.M first foureJed and charts rid L'alpli de 
ILundeviile in : the ipK-eii is now* lady of th** manor, 

ft's It belongfl to the dm bv of Jjaneasttr. 'J be town In s on 
the went of Man* lu-str r, across th‘* Irwill. laer wlildi 
are Mrseral bridge. It is miles frern b>i:doii by the 
North- weilern Had way, k-sldcs which there is canal, river, 


In-nse and bomled wan house.", pubhe h itlis, inil t.iiy 
b.inacks (heing the headqii.iiters of the iioitluTii di^tint). 
m uket-honse, c.ittle m.aiket, meclmiiics’ institute, \c. In 
18 lb three largo and bc.autifnl p.aikswere <'pened h\ jiiihlie 
.su!»sciiption for the free use of the pi»pulatiuii (d M.-in -l.e^ier 
;v.d Salfijid. and one of tin m, the Peel I’aik, is siliiatcil in 
the latter borough. It co\*’rs a sp.ate of 3J .acies, aiid is 
• mbdiished with Mai lies id Ijiieen Victoil.i, tlic l.itt* Piince 
("onsort, Sir It. Peel. ,anJ Mr. Ilrotberton, tin* first M.P. for 
the ls>rough. This paik also contaiu.s a fiev lending hl»i ny 
<d about I3,00n volumes, a reading- n-om, and an e\t<n^i\" 
and well -.iminged museum, which is .annu.ally iisiiid la* 
imjie than lualf a million pcrsoiis. A spacious ^.imel<i_\ 
was opened in 18.37. 

SAL 1C LAW. or Lfx Snficn,:^ the name of tin c iihiM 
and purest of the aneiont Teutonic codes. It is cumennd 
with the daily life and goveinment of a cuiifedi iatn'ii uf 
(Iirinan tribes, the S.alian Prank.s, who liaed .a]*»ng tin* low, r 
Lhme lands. The po[)ular idea lliat the .‘sain law denis 
with the iiihrritancc of the ro\al ciowii of Pr.ime (the 
( ■•in. try whiili the Franks afterw.ards tame to poss, -ni.! 
t'< whiili Iley g’i\c tlieir name in lim nf the moie am n-nl 
(mu!^ iH estiiimly absurd, seeing ib'il ibo (listine! i\ •• 
cl. ;r.ict( r of these c.arly Teutonic tril es, among w),.»iii 
ai»* I'ur own Kriglidi aiicc^ti-r.s, i.s that they had ini king 
whatever; all the fue warri»>r8 were « iju.al and indep, nd- 
<’.t, and their eldeis and war-leadei •» were rh etMl in the 
g* nei.al a^'j mbly. 1 he Salic l.aw deals with thefts, a* skulls, 
th*' punisl.-ment <d wrong-doing, the law.s nl.iting to hec.s, 
sw.ie*, f.atlle, &c. The famous p.as^nge, whidi 1. is c.iused 
tie nisapprehen.sioii referred to, says ‘‘no portion fd tho 
ml.^iitanec to land p.wses tea wrnn.an.” P»ut it happemd 
th.it, from tl.c tenth century to the fourtrenilj, mere was 
an unbroken cuMoin in the Capeti.an f.rni]y jii fn\onr fif 
transmitting the crown in the male line only. For more 
than ,31)0 ycar.8 there was always a .son or a brother of tbo 
reigning king to succeed, and, consequently, the opjMirtunity 
for balancing the rival claims of remote rollntn.iks rieier 
arose. Hence tho growth of tho overwhelmingly .strong 
national feeling that such a iucmIc of inheritancu rnn.st U» 
as illegal as it was uiinsnnl, and its reference to tho h.ilf- 
m\thlial never-read Lex Snlicn, 'I ho Salic law Iiaa now 
abiind.mt commentaries and critical editions, for it is tho 
most imp<;rlaiit of early codc.s, a.s has been said. Tho lK*st 
F.ngli.sh edition i.s the p.sral lei- teat edition of BIr. Ilesscds, 
with all ten tcxt.s collated ( 1880 ). 

The piiiieiph; of non-inheritanre of the crown by females 
was inliodiiced into Spain hy tlio Hoorbons In 1700, hut was 
formally al^lisbcd hy decree in 1830, in order to provide 
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for thfl Ruccoaslon of lA.-ihL-lla (afterwards Isabell'i II.) on | 
llu* death of licr father, Fordinaiid VIL, which took place | 
three years afterwards. Tlic law of the now extinct king- ; 
doin of Hanover likewise forbade the suceession of a female ! 
to the thione; and this led to the sepjiration of Ifanover i 
from the crown of England on the death <jf William IV. | 
and the Ifecossion of Queen V'ietoria, in 

SAL'ICIN, a neutral .substance found in .several .species 
of willow Imik. It is also present in the bark of the 
poplar and in the flower of the meadow sw’eet, or Spinvn 
nhnarln, natiual order Rosacea?, and other species. It 
is obtained in tabular colourless crystals, soluble in water 
and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. Tho forrnul.i is 
melts at 120^ C. (218'^ Falir.), and de- 
composes at a higher tempeiatiire. Salitiii lia.s a bitter 
taste, and is much employed in medicine — in small doses 
as i\ mild t(»nie, and in large doses fur acuto rheumatism 
and ill ague. Sulphuric acid imparts a deep red colour to 
s'lllein, wliich Is eh:iraetcristic, and nmy bo employed n.s a 
test for detceting its presence. It is a glucoside, and 
wlieii healed with dilute hydiochloiic acid it is comerted 
into glucose and saligenin (CjHyOg). 

= CflII,.Ai + CrllnO.. 

EmiiMn,and pty.aliiie from the saliva, have the s.auie efTcef. 
^.ilu'eiiiii cr}stallizes in colouiless peaily tables, soluble in 
w.itu-; fi'iiic .s.'ilts iiiipirt an indigo-bluo colour to this 
.solution. If the action of the b}droeliloric acid is curried 
fill tin r the s.-iligenin is again decomposed into glucose and 
s.iliielin (FyllAX '"■liicli is insoluble in water, but soluble 
ill .‘ilrolnjl and ctlicr. 

Silicin foiins three dern.ativcs with chloilne — ehloro- 
^ iheiu (C, )Hj:LMO;), diehloro.saliein aud 

])i‘.chloro.s.ilieiri compounds cry.stallizing 

in Mlky nei'dles. 

SALICIN'E^ i.s an order of ApcUltP. They arc 
gcneially found inhabiting wood.s in tho northern districts 
of Europe, Asi.i, and America, Tho most nortlicrn woody 
plant lli.it is known, tho Snlix arctica^ belongs to tins 
ohliT, ill which there are only two genera, Salix .and 
l’o|»nliis (WiMa»w, Poi'T.Aii), but these are of great 
impoit.aiico on account of their limber and v.uious 
oeminmie il uses. 

All '.lie sperii's of the genus Populns con.sist of deeidii- 
(nis tnM-s, mostly of a large size, gi'owiiig in Europe, Noitli 
Ameiic.i, Asi.i, and fie? north of Africa. The poplar h.is 
lung he< n valued .is an ornamental tree, and its larious 
spf’i ies hi\e been extensively cultivated in Europe. 

Sallx is, in m.iiiy re.spccts, one of the most important 
generi of plants ; tlie ra]»idity of their growth, the tough- 
ness and lightness of their wood, and their use.s in medicin*' 
and the aits have c.iused them to be extensively cultivated. 
The .species are chiefly natives of tho colder parts of the 
tiniperatc regions of the northern hemisphere. 

Ill thi.s order tho flowers h*vc stamens or pistils only, 
growing on distinct plants, and arranged in e.ilkins; 
the perianth or disc is repre.scntcd by scale.! in the 
form of glands, or by a cup-sliapcd boily ; tho 
stamens vary in number from two to thirty, and aie 
separ.ite or iinilej at their base; tho ovaiy is superior, 
with one or two cell.s, containing numerous erect ovitlo.s on 
two to four placentas; the fruit is two to four valved, rnie- 
celled, with numerous hairy seeds; there is no peiisperm, 
and tho radicle i.s inferior. All tho species arc trees or 
sliruKs. 

BALl'CXONAL (or Salcional or Salicel\ an org.an> 
stop which, though a flute-stop, is so contrived as to have 
a reedy quality. It is of very small scale, and tho mouth 
is cut up high. It may bo considered a variety of the 
Dnlclnna. Its name is from sa/iar, tho willow-tree, ns its 
quality of tone is considered liko that of a sbepberd*! 
willow-pipe. 


SALICYL IC ACID. Tius aeicl fxists re.ady formed 
in tho flowers of iSjnrwfi iiluuiriii^ and as iiietlijlHalicylic 
acid in oil of wiiiter-groeii {(iauUln rm ijrnrumhviig, natural 
order Eiicacerc). It is now u^^n.illy in.ide .aitilitially fioiii 
carbolic acid by heating it with eaiislic m tin* piv-^oriee- 
of a stieam of carbonic .acid, 'lli.it pi<pariil in, in tin* oil 
of winter-green, or natural .salhwlie ;ien], is tl..* pnn-^i. It 
crystallizes in large four-sided pnsrns, baxin ^ ii.(. fninnibi 
C-IIqOs* It melt.s at 1 .‘j 8 C. Lain. anti ‘ ibli’ii.-s 

at 200’" O.S(dll2^ Fain.) in fine iiL^'dles. It is -I.jlitly 
soluble in cold watei, but very soluble in hi»t wat. i uiri .n 
alcohol. Ferric s.dts colour the .scilution deep It 

is largely used in medicine .as an antiseptic, and for < d 
dressings, especially in (•;inccrons aflectjoiis. >a!uj. lie s. )c 
and .salicylic wool aio .silk and cotton wool iinjOi g-.afi d 
with the and, and nnpliAid in dressing w'onmis , bi ,',g 
more elDcicnt and ]<.ss fdicnsive than the .same fabnes 
lieattd with caibidic aiid. Mi.\fd with cr/Jlodion, 

.acid is a poymlai ef)in solvnit. Iiitcin.illy it^ clLcts 
ii^enilde those of fjimiinu. It is dib.i'ic, .iiid forms two 
series of salts eillod acid and nenli il yliti lining 
t the iespp( ti\e goii(.ral fonnuhe C;!! ,Mn , .uni 
* and mostly soluble ;ind cryst iliine. .s.jdiiun sain \1 iN* and 
ferric s.ilicvlate are used in inediLino, ji irtiml u jy !■ i dit -s- 
ing wounds .and destio)ing bactirj.i. 

Cliloiine, bromine, and iodine fji.n conMi'/ited .iLid 
compounds with sain \ lie acid. 

Melh}l.s.ineUIc .aoul is tbo most irnpoitant cIi'T -if 

s. alic) lit; acid, funning as it does about IM.) pt i cent, of tb.j 
(•il of wintei green. The formula is L- 

called (laultberie and. It is present .aFei in the buk d 
the sweet bneh (/>< tuia It nta. n.itni.il ojdi i lb tin n e i 
It IS a ooiomle-NS oil of agice.able od air, ln\ing a t. * 
gi.a\ity of ITS, and boiling ;it 222^ V. (Idl' lab:.) 
Fcirie salts colour tlie nqnr<>us soliilion \iolet. It foim.i 
a iimnber of conjiiirale acids with ebloiiiie and bioinine. 

I'tlnls ihc} lie .u'ld (('.,Hj,,0^) i., a lieatw ct.doiul'.'is nl 
of specilic gra\ity lMiti7, .ind boding .it 22.'i C. (1J7^ 
Fa hr.) 

SALI'CYLOL or SALI CYLOUS ACID is the ^ o]a- 
lile (.il of the Sjiirirn tiliJi(ivit7, t-r in- adow s'.vo»t. fi< 'n 
which it can be obt.unfd b\ distill diou \Mih it 

c.'in .also be obtained by ferin- nt ilioii from mIu n. fi' in 
«liy distillation of qninic acid, and by oMditi-m fi m ^ ili- 
griiin and sdicin. It is .a eolonih'ss. .aioMiat.e. i:dh’nin.d>].s 
<-il, tinning red t)n c.\|)()snie to ilio ail. Tin* spov.i!b LMa..ty 
islT7.'». Rolling p<'Uit. 1 in; r.dii.) It is hi de 

in water, alcoied. and ether. Tin* solution is e domv 1 -ieep 
\ii)let by feme .salts. Ihe foinnil.i is C'^ll.n . ]ie i 
hcatctl with pot.xsh it isconvnled into potis^ium -ilxwlato 
(C;H;,HO0 witli e\uliition of hyd logon. It fo!'!ls s.i]'., 
called s.alieylites, ino'^tlv vcllow autl ei ^ st.dline, and ha\iiig 
the genei.il foriniila r;lI-,.MO_>. Thosi* of the .ilk ilies arc 
soluide. Fliloiine, iodine, .and bioinine foini deii\ali\cs 
of salievlol. 

SALICYLU'RIC ACID is found in the urine .after 

t. iking s.ilieUic acid intern.illv. It er'i sfalli?. s in slcnd- r 
needles, hiuing the formula C(,n.,N() 4 . and is shijliil’ ‘olnbl • 
in cold water, vciy soluble in boding water and alool.oi. 
It fi»rms ervstallino s.ills eilled saluwlurate*^. 

SALIE RI, ANTONIO, w.is boin at L'^gn in<>. i i i’'*- 
Venetian teintory, in 17.')^. He studied inii'le n;id.< r 

liiov.inni IVscetli and Leopold il.xssmann. 'll.e lito. 
took his pupil to Vienna, where ho made the accji. re * 
I of Gluck, who intnisted .S:\lieri witli the ch,a>ge - f roui- 
posing “ Les Danaide.'^," which he had ong.iged to ]'!i.drii e 
for tho Pari.s Ac.ademv of Music. This woik nn t with tl.e 
I most brilliant .success, and Salieii afterw.uds bnuiLbl out 
j many opcr.as, among which bis “ lai.iie ' ;ir. 1 “ 1-a iiiott i 
’ di Trofonio " w*Te the most popnlai. He dud at \ ioniia 
1 in 1823. S.alieri wa.s very fiiendly with lliudn, and was 
1 the teacher of Schubert and lioethuum. He was the only 
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Cl'mposor wliom Bootliovon honoured by calling; himself his 
pnpil. ('n the otlier hand he tieieely jealous of 
Mozart, .and if he did not actually do him an ill uiru with 
the l!Mi}>en)r .To'^epli, he ceitainly unfaiily pa>sed liim over 
in ad\i'*ini: the einpeior iniiMcalU. Ne\erlheloss the 
acciisitiou th it S.ilieii poi<!oncd the irreit composer has not 
a sl'.idow »tf fact to siippoit it. but it was \ety widely 
helu\ed at the tune of Mozait's diatli. Mozait was far 
tt>o kindlv lutnied to lunie any one, but lie liiiiiNclf alwa\s 
thouirlil iie wa*- pvti**' Ill'll. >a]iui nill be remembered for 
tbi> ii;:ly vU'^jiiiioii I.'j : aftei lie would otherwise be quite 
foriToiteti. 

SALINE POWDER. COMPOUND, an excellent 

npiiier.t ineilieii e and ahlaeid, pupaied by tboroujihly 
iiiiM’.U' an i diwn.; l;ali an ounce of caibonate of ma^- 
iii^.a nnl in "unie eaeli uf taitaric acid, tartrate of soda 
and ]►' : I'in b.iaibonate t f soda, and sulphate of mapicsi.i. 
1 >. M, t t 1 two t( r>poouful> ill water, 'llie addition of 
a on p I : on of l''in<«u and a little powilercd sugar to each 
d.rnu'i.t w..! iiTni’\e all nnph'tsanl ta^te aiul enable the 
tiled 11.: 1)0 t.) be tak-Mi lu tl'.e lorm of a u fieshmi: Uvci ige. 
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The fieedcm of the cathedial fiorn the encumbrance 


I of contigiions buildings adds mneh to its imposing beaut j; 

, and furllier, it lias the ad\antago of being built in one 
style, the Early Eiigli>h, ainl fiom a unifoim plan. TJie 
I tower and spire are of later date, but ndmiiably accoimno- 
I dated to the style of the building, the extreme length of 
I which is 4-iy feet; width of the groat transept, U03 feet; 

I height of the interior, 81 feet; and of the spire, -104 feet. 

, It is in the form of a double cross, having two transepts, 

, each of which has an aisle eastward, and the na\e has a 
I largo north porch. There arc spacious cloisters, a chapter- 
j house, and a tower for a library and muniment room. The 
exterior of the cathedral was tlioionghly restored between 
, the yeais 18ti3 and 1870, The work inrluded not im rciy 
i superficial renewals, but the strengthening of tiic founda- 
tion thioughuut, so that e^elywhere the scciirity ns well 
I as the appearance of the building was legarded. The 
chief woik, however, was the strengthening of the match- 
less tower and spire, so ns to insure its futme .safety. 

I This was fully accomjilished by means of an ingeiiiou.s and 
! ebliorato s\.stem of iron ties, devised by Mr. Shields, tlio 
eminent ci\il engineer, wlioiii Sir G. G. Scott (under whoso 
supeiiiitendencc the restorations were made) had called in 
to a.s^i^t him in thia delicjilo operation. The choir of the 
cathedial w.u» restored in 1873-77 at a cost of about 
i.‘K~>,oOU, a^ a memorial to the iate Bishop Hamilton. 
Ihe three p.^iish chuiclies of the old city aro large; St. 
Edmund's and St. Thomas’ are fine buildings in il.e I*er- 
pendieulir st)]c. 'ILe episcopal palace contains a feud.il 
ball built in 14fI0. 

The Homan Catholics have a handsome rliapol. ami 
there aio places of worship for >arious ileiiommati'-n'i of 
di>senteis. There is a giammar-scbool in coimecln.n with 
the c.ithcdrnl, and anotlier in the palronng*- of the »oif»ur- 
ation. Iherc me many other schools and seieral alms- 
houses. The other public buildings .are the coum ;I'hou''e, 
towii-iiull, the infirmary, a plain and commodious building; 
library and news-room; St, Nicholas Hospital, fouiid<d 
eailier than the cathedral; a museum of much mlt.n'*!, 
and Haiiiilton Hall, a building erected m 187 1 foi the iiNe 
of tlse liteiary and .seientilic institution and school of ail. 

Since 1^8.) the boiougli has only returned one rmmber 
to I'arliaineiit. The population of the parii.mieniai v 
Lorungli — tlie limits of wliieli weic ‘‘lightly txlnulid by 
tlie Hrdi^tnhntioii of Seat-* Act of lh8.'> - \s Hi, -13;). Hjo 
mukets me held on Tinsday and Satniday, witli laigi* 
lattle fairs on alternate rue.sday.s. 

SALISBURY PLAIN, nil ext•■l.‘■i^e tract of < h.alk 

< 'I'liitiy. opMi and imdulaling. formcily a wa-^te, hot ik.u' 
pirt.alli enitiiiited. King between l)«-\i/ei and .Sihsbmy, 
.1 lil^liire, and ineiwuring about ‘Jl iinb s from noiili tt» 
‘^•iiitb, and l.'i rmlts from emst to west. Here is loeat^-d 
ll e rem.irk.ibb’ in«»i»urnent of Stonkhi.N'.i . 

SALISBURY, ROBERT CECIL, EARL OF. son 
t-i t}i>‘ gnat minister of Eliznbetli, Lord Btiili-igli, b\ bis 
.-•'on lwife Mildred, wa.s l*ni about 1.0o<h Ho was of a 
wrikly constitution, and deformed in Mn peisoii. He was 
c-iuialid at St. .luhn’s College, C.imbridge, and duiiiig bis 
falh'-i’s lifi* occupied mwcral ofliees of trii-'l in the qUM-n's 
goii riiiiunt, and on bis fatbei’s J<-alli Miecewled liiin ns 
piiiiif ii.ini-jter. He pri\aff ly eoire.s|M>iided with .I.imes I., 
and. on bis ace»‘Hsion, was con firmed in bis office. In HUhl 
and the few following years bo was cnatcMl a baron, xis- 
count, Earl of .Salisbury, and a Knigbt of tha Garter. He 
V..US unqucHlionably the ablest mmisier of Ida lime, ihongli 
. le* exposi d liiirisolf to considerable odium aa the proinotcr 
of tlie disgrace and fall of the Earl of Komi, tfid after- 
. wards of Sir Waiter Haleigli ; but lie waa never occuiM'd 
I t.f pecuniary corruption or dishonesty. Ho died at .Marl- 
, Urough, oil his road from liaili, where lie bad been for tlw 
i recoury of his health, on 24th .May, 1012. 
j SALI VA or SPITTLE in a clear watery fluid, of tha 
1 following composition Water, fHll-lO ; oolida, b-yO. Of 
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0>o soVhIs 2*20 aic salts of various Indies, 2-13 iiro protoids, 
*07 are fats, and I' ll xhpfyuUny tlic sjarial formont of the 
saliva. 

The saliva is socrclod by several pairs of salivary glands, 
the great j)arotid, snhinaxillary, Mibliijgiial glands, and 
many smaller onea beneath the mucous memhraiii‘ of the 
lips, so* palate, cheeks, and tongue. They are all race- 
mose and lobular in structure. Saliva, ns vve know it, is 
mixed with inucfis from the mucous glands, and is full of 
air bubbles, which make it opaque and frothy; besides it 
contains largo quantities of cast-off epithelial scales of the 
lining of the month, 

"I'lie tlow «if hnliva is brought on by the presence of food 
in the inoutli, or by the idea or sight of foo<l, or by its 
nitificial injection into the stoinneh. Its avei age amount 
is between 1 and 2 Ihs. in twenty-four hours. 

Saliva serves to keep the mouth moist, and to help the 
tongue to move fieely in speaking and eating. It dissolves 
Mj>id siih>t.mces, and so renders them capable of exciting 
the nerves of taste; ami by mixing ficcly with the food it 
renders it a soft pulpy mass, easily passed into the threat, 
4'hemieally it conveita starcli into glucose (grape sugar), 
blit docs not act on otiicr substances, such as sugar, cellu- 
lose, albuiiKii, and gelatin. 

Spitting was in great favour for superstitious uses 
among the ancients. It guarded fiom chaiins, as wc 
know from Tlieokiitos — 

“ Thiire on iny breast I spit to guard me safe 
'CJiiMist fascinating channs.” 

The ‘'Mine leason lay at the root of the eu‘'t(an of the old 
iinisis ot antiquity to anoint ehildieii with spittle, and still 
is f.iuml ill wnvtlerM, jiugilist.s, and othcis, who ‘‘spit in 
thru- I’ands for luck,” a custom noted by Pliny in the first 
ce itmy. So also hawkers of fish and fiuit, v^c., usually 
thus am»int tln-ir hnudsel or first earning*!. 

SALIVA TION or PTY'ALISBC phjnUm, 

is the tcim iisi'd ill medicine to denote a siipei.ibuiul.int 
secKtion of saliva. The causes whicli give rise to saliva- 
tion aie nmncHUis, as arc also the diseases of phh h it is a 
s\ in]it<»iii, ami it sometimes occurs as an idio]»athie disciso 
ilsi If, oiigmaliiig without any apparent cause. Anvthiiig 
which vaiisfs initatiou of the mucous inciiihiane liniiig tie* 
mouth tnd entranro to the throat will give rise to salivi- 
lloii, and i.i consequence it is a juominent symptom in casrs 
of lliiush, ulcers, and e.\eoriations of the mouth ami tongue, 
of snuhutic and sy]>kildicatlectionsof the mouth, and of the 
mouth I roubles incident to teething. It is also very com- 
mon in the confluent foiin of small-pox, in hysteria' facial 
neuralgia, pregnancy, and some forms of indigestion, 'flu. 
most common fonu of salivation rcquiiing medical treatment, 
however, is that brought about by the use of ccitain drugs, 
notably meicmy ami iodine. When the nffocti^in is duo to 
tiiercuiy tlie fiist evidence of tlic constitutional effect of 
the drug preceding salivation is the presence of a dis- 
agreeable metallic or “copped” taste in the mouth, a 
fetid odour being at tlio g;mio time obseived in the 
breatli, together w itli suine degree of tendiTiicss in the gums 
of the upper jaw. If after these signs are appaient the 
use of the ding is persisted in, the gums betoine soft. 


the people u.r. 32, in wblcli vo.ar Clodius was killed by 
Milo, Sallust was a strung oppumuit of tlie aiistociatieal 
party, and in his tribuneship took an active jiait in tho 
proceedings against Milo. In ij.( . 30 he was expelled 
from the senate by the censors Aj.piiis Clamlms and I'i-^o, 
in consequence, it is said, of his immoril In'.- , hut tin is 
no good authority for this aer-nsition, and w know that 
Appiiis Clamlius belonged to tho lV,m]»Liari ].iit\, and 
that Sallust only slmred the fate of all th'- ahnnt < a-ai's 
fiiends. He was pnetor in it. f . 47. and was jufiit it 
the mutiny of CV^ar’s troops in Campani i, on h 
ociasion he n a itowIv escaped vvitli his life. If. acc m- 
j)auicd Cie*-/!!* the same vear into Afiic.a, wl.'ic L.j w , 
actively cmploveil in the war, and wlioii tljc great g< i.. i J 
quitted Afina m it.i . 4«), he Kft Salluvt govtriior of t! •* 
province, wheie, accord mg to l)ion (.'.i‘‘sius. he ai ,n if I 
immense wcallli In the plunder of the connlrv. (ij. 
retiiin home. .Sallust Iniilt his famous ji.al.'icc ami g-nd us 
on tin* t^Hjiiinal at JIomm'. wlncli vv.ic* afteiw no-i n 'd 
by the emperois He lived tkci- -o qii'dlv as to pa^- nn- 
h.armed through the sloimv peiiod aftci ’ .i^.ir's duith. 
He died it.< . 3 I. 

In lii’A iitjiemcnt he di votc-1 him-i’f to h-t.-inal 
rofnpf>‘'ition, and wii.le a Instr iy of ('atil'ii.'' n n^p i \i'v 
(“liclluin r.ililimiriiiiii" ), and of the w ir with .Tngnrlk i 
(“Bellum .Tiignithinum\). and aisu a gem ral hi-tf rv -.f 
Ibmian aiViiis fr-an the death of .'^nila, i!.< . 7 -^. to tie* 
appiiintmeiit of Pompey to the coniinand of tlie Miiliia- 
daticwfir. ii.r. 07 (^“Histonarum I ihii (,)uinqm ’). 'ike t.vo 
fiist woiks have come down to ei.liie, loil .d tl..- 
we liave onlv fingmonts. 'Jheie aie al-o woll^^ ..l 1. ‘s 
imjtortance estant by tlii" anth« r. 

In (''linialing the valiiL* of .^allint’s wril'ngs it ‘' 1 . ra' i 
l»e borne in nmul that the Pom ins p-.^s, m. a. irks 
Worth) of the name of Instorio hefoie his t'lne. Pie- 
(cding wiiters iiiei'ly nanated ivmts according to the 
oidt 1 of tlie Mai'* m whuh th* \ h. vjtpc m d. without any 

attempt to trn.* the (ausi's and ii*>iil;xi.f th* m vv-nts 

.'''illiist ‘•tudi.iusl) avoided the .annali^ii., v.tvi. ._,f l.l^ 
decessf f'. and apje .ii s to h iV'* made I hucviiMi ^ ij., n 
1 The faslidji.iis eiitKs if tin* Angn^lin ige -.lii-iird ii. 

use of the anti'jinlid c\pie‘'‘‘'inis w 1 1 h h'* ‘•one ’ o . x imu- 
I plovid, hut It IS no vp, ill pi,,,f exulhnce uf i <t\h* 
j that 'rantiis i lose]} imilateil jr. '1 lie “Calil.m. s \»jv 
i valiuble ,is a faiilv impartial reemd of eoiUeinpo: u v i. 

’ terv : but tin* *' .1 agm ll.a ” was haM\i on h- ii av and 

dixumentaiy « v idi nee, and was tnated in an ijnc “tv'* 
tbrougbout. Hites amt gcograjdiv an- ui t iinfu qiu ntlv at 
fault, and tlie excellent speerlus intMdiiOni ue prokiM\ 
of Sallust's own invention. N. veilheless it is oxtr.nnlv 
valuable, ami on tlie wliole no douht gives a faitlilnl if 
somewhat liiL'bl) colonied inetuie of those tiim-s. 
j The tiist edition of Sallust vv is puhl.shed at Venice in 
I 1 170. The edition of Corl, which was published at L* ip 7 ig 
; ill 17*21, Ito, with a valuable comineiitaiy. has ferai-d the 
basis of most subseijuriu editions, 
j SALLY-PORT, tlie gate or passage of .i Lirtiess by 
, wbieh its defi-mhis miglit attempt a sally (Lit. 1 

leap) or a smldLii as^anlt vui tlieir besicgi-rs. It 


j.ie- 
'll i. 


Spongy, and swollen, 'they nro apt to bleed on very .slight | generally nmlerstood to be a cutting tliion!:h tlie 
abrasion, and llicro is a profuse fiow of saliva, while con- I wbicb permits of a sally fiom tlie coviTfd wav 


new 

!vo:s 


tinned perhistenn* may lend to rapid emaciation and serious . 
constitutional disiudcr. In such cases the use of the ' 
medicine must be entirely suspendiMl, and mild asliingent \ 
mouth washes and gargles should bo used fieqnently. ' 
TboHO composed of elilorate of potash, alum, tannin, or ' 
iicetato of lend in solution are the best for this piii|K)Sp. 
Tho treatment is aided also by securing fresh air, nutritioim 
diet, and by attention to tho state of the bowels. 

SAL'LUBT, or CAXUB BALLUBTIUB CRISPUS^ 
was born n.r. 86, at Amitcriium, a town in tbo country 
ct tho Sabines, of a plebeian family. He was tribune of 
VOL. All. 


SALMASIUS, CLAUDIUS, the Litim/ed fmm .r 
bis leal name, (Vumi/c de >Saumat^t\ :\ ci lcluated Ti- 
•seliolar, wjus born ne.ir Semur in Auxois, in the vi-.ii 1 
Ilo vvas educ.ated at Imine by bis f.iilnr, ami is xi;,i tu 
have m.ade Mieh pivgiess as to bo .‘ible to read ruiviu at 
ten years of age. At the age of sixteen lie was smt : > 
Palis to ]iix).srciite bis studies, wlicre he hi c iim- -leijii vmted 
with PiusAulxm, by whose iiifiuenee be w is imliieed to 
embrace the Kef-ained faith. Prmn Taiis be lep.iircd to 
Heidelberg, w boro he made a foimal lemineiatioii of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Ho settled at Levdeu iu 1632, 
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ho receivcti a public salary, but did not discharge ' 
aji\ duties as professor. He died in 1658. 

His name would now bo scarcely remembered but for its 
association with the far greater name of ^liltoii. In 1641* ■ 
>almasius was selected by Charles II. to plead his father'a ■ 
cause against the people and rarliament of Kngland. Tliis * 
JSalmasius did in his “ Defensio liegia pro Carolo I.,” for | 
which he ^>.15 paid one hundred .laeobuses (about £1*25 
sterling). The oik was circulated with great industry, | 
and was deemed so important hy the supporteis of the . 
Commonwealth that, on the 8th of .Tanuaiy, 1650, an 
Order in Council was issued — “That Mr. Milton do pro- I 
paie something m answi r to the hook of Salmasius. and . 
wlien he hath do le ilt. hiiiii: itt to the Council.*' The 1 
was Milton s mignitieent Defence of the People of j 
Lnglaiul,'* h i which Miltrii lefnsed to receive a penny, 1 
le-t he slioiihl be suspected of lia\ing defended the cause 
he had espoused for hire, as Sahirisius had done. To this 
V - ik >almasins piepared a leply. whicli was nut published, | 
la. wo\er. till after the Ttestoiatioii. ' 

SALMON t^^almo) is a g» mis of fishes belonging to the i 
fa uily S M MoMPa:. under which lu'ading the characters 
uf tlie genus arc gnen. This large genus is divided by 
(idnther into two sections; containing the saliiuiii 

a:.d the \arious specii s known as treut; and Sulrt/ini^ 
eciitaining tlie CiiAUU'^, (.hictl} smill fenns fioinfn*'!!- 
witrr lakes Ihe first group is di-iinguishul by having ' 
tath on the body ot the vi'iiiei a> wi II as on its head, while 
111 the chans tin nead of the vomer alone is providul with 
teeth. me of ih-* '‘jua.es intdoiet d, and the hvbndsare 
fiii'le wirh eal i.r of tin- puent fuinu. 

'Ihe lii.'^l iioi m•l^^ importaiit 'peeies the Common 
8 i':: ( n wliiji inav justly be cuiisideud the 

k.. g of liiitish fish'-s. Winn m fine condition he is con- 

'cu »v.s ft.i his ^h'.idng silvery mail, his compact, giaieful 
f'-rn'. his strength. s^Niftness, and agility, which Inar him 
foiw.nd and onward through impetuous tori cuts and foam- ^ 
i:ig cataiacts. up to the very somoes of mountain stieauis. 
His admiiahh' edible quahtn s lender him a favourite at 
(Very table; the cxi itmg spe^rt lie ailords endears him to 
the anglei . wl.ile his stiaiige du il t'xisti nee in thefiish 
ani sail vvat. r. and the retiiaikabie (.iicuinstanc( s attend- | 
mg tl.e tiMiisfui Illation of tlie jiair into th'* sinolt, the 
^Hiol: intd tl.e gnlsf'.und tlie giilae into tl e perh et s.dmon, 
ar’< rd inatti r f*e. curious and interesting spe( ulatioii to th*- 
‘■tu.leiit ('f natural hisloiw. 

1!.' sd'ien mav alt.iin a wrigl.t of 7‘i (d Ib^^., 
but iwii.g 1-1 liif m}udiciim'> sjisttm of fisliing in vogue 
i.jio inuf 11 i\n(<lii.g dn lbs. are (ver lu'rAigiit mlo the 
inirkd. and f \eu siu h a weight is iinrumrnoii. Tlie body 
i" sh.iider .tr.d fusiform, vvitli the head hug*, the sii^ut 
}»oint*.d. the (gape V(rv wide and well fuini'hcd with teeth. • 
'It-- hi.nd iTid bad: are .slatv blue, and t)je belly i^ silvety ' 
wi.ite. til* bl.od: sputs whidi exti i.J alungtbe botly .above | 
the latf Fed 1 i;*’ ^re in'iie niiiTK rou'- in the female than in the 

.1* . 1 1 .* d il, p‘ ct-ial, an-J caiuhil fins .air lUisky bl.vk ; - 
tl.e anal > wi ;*o'. and the vffiti.ils .in whiter (-n tl.e outer 
‘■iile, gu-ky f n tr * ii i.fr. 'Ihe gill-rovrrs are loiimied pms' | 
toijorly. 'lie tad is fork'-d in tin* y'uiig, hut beecAiies I 
nearly ■'qn.ir* in the .adult. '1 he s.d non j., \Nidely distnbuted | 
in ijorth' rn .and Icmprratf I'.uiope, ,as fai s*mlliwards as ! 
43" N. lat. : :t :.■» not found in any rd th* iivirs falling into ■ 
the Mediterranean. In Noitli America it is abundant down 
lo4r-N. lat. 

Genu ally speaking, it is in thcj latter end of autumn , 
and in the e.arlier months of winter that .salmon a.scend to 
the gravelly streams in tliC upper leathes of our rivers for ; 
the purfKjse of spawning. 'Jhc ascent take*! place in some i 
rivers carlhr than in others — from cau^c.s not fully dr- | 
cided, hrt probably owing to conditions of temperature and ! 
IjCiI tircurii.stanceji. Soin* linns h.ilmon a.s(aind rivers in i 
the by ng, and even return in some ca.ses to the aeu before ( 


the regular autumnal migiation. The females ascend th^ 
riveis before the males, and the young on their first return 
from tho sea before the adults. Ai rived in tin.* chosen 
locality, a bod of fine gravel in shallow water, a farrow i.s 
excavated in the sand by the tail of tlie female, and in it 
the ova are deposited and feitilized by the male.. It has 
been calculated that each female Milmon contains about 1*00 
ova for every pound of her weight; but the ova after being 
deposited in the stream, and tho }Ouug fry when hatched, 
arc exposed to many dangers from floods and from tho 
attacks of pike, trout, sea-gulls, herons, and other encmie.s. 
8o great is the destruction thus wrought that excellent 
authorities have ttssi*rt(*d, after c.aieful iiivc.sligatii)n, that 
only one egg out of 3000 ever becomes a maiketalile fish. 
By artificial hatching, on the other hand, such as is ciinied 
on at Stormontfield and other places, out of 3000 eggs at 
least 1000 smolts m-iy be sent down to the sea — a fact of 
no small weight in proving tho utility of aitificiid h.itehmg. 

When the fish liave gained tho iipprr and sh.illovv jiouls 
of the river, preparatory to the important opi'iation of di- 
positing the spawn in the gi*avelly beds, its colour will he 
found to have undergone considerable alteration during its 
ri'sidenco iii fresh water. 'The male beemrus marked in 
the clieeks vvilh orange-coloured .stripes, which give it tho 
appearance of the cheek of a Labrus ; the h*wer jaw i‘k)ii- 
g.ites, and a cartilaginous projection turns upwaids from 
tho point which, wlicii the j.avvs arc closed, occupies a deep 
cavity between the intermaxillary bone.s of the upper j.iw; 
the skin of the back becomes thickened and spongy; 
the body acquires a golden oiangc tinge, and th(' .s.il- 
moii ill this state is called a Red Kish, 'riie females an 
dark in colour, and are as commonly called BI.uk tisli; 
and by these terms both are designated in those loial and 
juecautioiury regulations intended for the protection and 
prcservati(;n of the breeding fish. 'I'he euiious hooked 
lower jaw of the male at this season was at one time 
thought to bo a piovision for digging out llu* treiieli in 
which the female vva.s to deposit her ov.i. It lias Ineii 
a.scertained, however, that tin* male takes no pait in tli'* 
forimation of this trench. As tremendous fights take pl.icc 
between the males on the spawning beds, the liooki d jaw 
has probably been acquin*d as a special defensive wf .apoii. 

'Ihe spawning period lasts from tlirco to twalvc d.iv*^, .it 
the end of which time the fishes an* inueli emaciated .and 
tot.ally unfit for fxnl; in this st.atc th'*y are called “kelt*','’ 
and tlieir capture is prohibited by law. They revisit the 
H-a generally in early spring. In in.akiiig both journeys 
the .silmoii remain for a time in br.ickisli water, for the 
puijK.se, it is supposed, of freeing thernselve’j fium their 
||,aIa^ite^. 

The eggs arc hatched in about 114 days wlien the 
temperaluie of the water is at Bfi"" Fahr., in about ninety 
when it is at Fahr. They are killed by too liigh a 
temperature, and also by salt water. 

'llic proccs.s of luitchingSs one of great int(‘iest, and as 
inueli attention has been devoted to it both in Fngland and 
Scotland, it lia.s been carefully observed and tho v.arhms 
st.ages distinctly noted. After a time tho egg swells a 
little ; then two species, the future eje.s. make tlieir appear- 
ance; the fish is after a time seen coiled up in the egg; it 
th* 11 begins to emergn from tho shell by a longitudinal rent. 
When first hatched they are nearly transparent, with a 
continuous fin round the l>ody and tho yelk-bag attaclicd 
to the abdomen. In six or eight weeks the young salmon 
appears as a small fish not more than an inch in length, 
light brown, with nine or ten dusky bars, and forked tail. 
The fry are then known as parr. It was long denied that 
the parr and the young salmon were the same, but it is now 
8eltl**d that they are so. What chiefly led to the unwilling- 
ness of naturalists to believe this was the extraordinary 
fact that many of the male.s poSHe8.s a perfect milt, thonglt 
the female is destitute of a perfect roe. It is not accurately 
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known whether these parr can impregimtc the ova of female 
^ja1lnon. 

The growth of a boantifnl coat of silver mail marks the 
transition of the parr into the and it is then led by 

ail irresistible instinct to descend as rapidly as pos.siblc 
from the fresh to the salt water. The transition takes 
place, iif the case of many of the parr, in or soon after the 
first year of their life ; but the majority, and the males 
almost entirely, are not ready for their cinigi-ation before 
tlic second or even the third year of their ago. The shin- 
ing armour, the appearance of which seems to indicate the 
tiansitioii from the parr stage, probably forms a good pro- 
tection against the effects of the new element to which the 
fish emigrate. The smolt now lives, thrives, and grows 
with marvellous rapidity in the salt water; whereas the 
pair, though apparently quite os hardy a fish, speedily dic.s. 
J’arrs placed in sca-watcr at first become rc.stloss, as if 
MiiTeiiiig pain, change their colour, languish, and die. 

lived ill tlin sea the smolts soon develop into yrllse; and 
w hen these leturn to the sea after having rcascendcd tlie 
livers, they become full-grdwn salmon. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the natural history of the 
salmon than its wonderfully rapid growth and development 
in the seiu The tiny sinolts that have taken one, two, or 
even tliiee years to grow the length of a man’s finger, 
go down to the sea and return to the river in six or eight 
Weeks as grilse of from 3 to 5 lbs. weight, or even of 8 
or y lbs., after a somewhat longer sojourn in the salt water. 
'I’he grilse is generally believed to spawn on its return to 
the fresh water, after which, on nguiii descending to the 
sea, it assumes the characteristics of the mature salmon, 
and goes on gradually increasing in size at each of its 
aiunial migrations to the sea. 

It is a gcneially rcceiicd opinion that a wonderful and 
uneiiing instinct leads the salmon, after his descent to the 
sea, to return to the river in which ho was bred. It is 
piobablc, liowevcr, that salmon do not always ascend ilic 
ri\er in wliieli they have been bred in order to spawn. It 
is j)roved that they sometimes rove for miles along the 
slioie ; and it is tbereforo not improbable that when salmon 
have wandered far from their native stream they may, at 
the breeding season, ascend another river, provided its tem- 
peiaturn and conditions aic congenial. 

Salmon attain to great size and weight. As a rule the 
largest fish are found in the large.st rivers ; but very bea^ y 
fish aie got in compjiratively small livers, especially in some 
of the minor tributary streams of Scotland. Yarrell 
mentions one of 83 lbs. as having come into the possession 
of Mr. Groves of Bond Street; and the museum of .Mr. 
liucklaiid comprised about a dozen salmon weighing from 
42 lbs. to 70 lbs., and mcasuriug from 3 feet 8 inches to 4 
feet 8 inches in length. 


celebrated for their salmon, and parts arc preserved and 
rented to anglers. The liveis of Norway aie also much 
frequented by Britisli sportsmen. 

Spearing salmon, as formerly practised in Scottish rivers?, 
is now illegal. The most usual way of rapturing them for 
commercial purposes is by means of the seine m-t. Dog-* 
have sometimes been trained to drive salmon into net*;. 

The salmon fisheiies, which may be truly leg.irded as a 
valuable national property, and wliich in eaily times were 
watched over and encouraged by the legi.slatuie, had through 
improvidence and neglect been suffered to decline m Ihig- 
land and Wales to such an extent that had not timely meas- 
iires been adopted for its recovery, tlie total exlinelion of 
the salmon from I'ingli.sh waters was threatened. Happily, 
however, the dcstiuction wliieh threatened this most valu- 
able industry wms arrested in the year I8dl, when the go- 
vernment, acting (Jii the advice of the royal u>mmi.‘',sioners, 
framed new law'* fijr the hotter regul.itiori of the salinoii 
waters. The Act was amended in 18r..;;,and 1873; 

and owing to the judicious pio\i‘'ions of these Acts a 
gradual and progressive iiKiea^e in tin* }ii.ld of salmon 
took place until it became no less than foui times as gieat 
as it was before tin* Acts came into foiLe. 

The Salmon fisheries of liclaiid, which aie of greater 
; value than tho‘;e of either England or Scotlanil, arV legu- 
, lated by the isalmon Fisheries (lieland) Act. l.sfi.'I. Ire- 
land, like England, is divided into fisherv districts, with 
I boaids of conservators, ehiks, and water bailiil'^. .Scf-ll'ind, 
by Acts passed in 1802 and 18C8, is divided into ti^hery 
districts, which are managed by district boards constituti-d 
in conformity with diiections in the Act. The salmon 
fisliery legnsUtion of Scotland is. however, inthrr comjili- 
cated, owing to the omission to repeal many old laws, some 
dating so far as 100 years l).iik. 

In Scoll.md all .salmon fislurios aie vested in the crown 
or grantees of the ciown; in England, on the other hand, 
the public have a light to tike salmon in the sea oi In 
navigable iivcis. exerpt whctc :m cxcUimyc chiMii has been 
established by long U'^age. 

The main features of the Salmon Acts aic the pl.acing 
the li.slnries uiuhr braids of i onscrv.itors, who have power 
to make h}i-laws h>r the better j*iotcctinn of the interests 
I confided to them; to issue licences for ti^^hing. and to define 
, the dates of dost- tiir.es for tlie watcis under their care, 
duiiiig which times ii is unlawful to t.ikc fivh from their 
particular livers. The Acts prohibit certain modes of 
i.iptuniig the lish. and provide against such pollutions as 
. may de.sl i oy t him ; they jnovjde for cci tain ga])S being kept 
open in vvciis, so as to facilitate tlie ascent of the salmon; 
ami for the meshes of nets bung of .such a size as not to 
I interrupt smolts or salmon-fry. Inspectors aic appointed 
! (except III Scotland) to sec to the due obsenance of tho 


Salmon swim with great rapidity, and in ascending 
rivers make astoiiishing leaps, ns much as 14 feet out of 
tho water in overcoming obstacles. ThL 7 ascend the river 
during tho flood at tho rate of from 15 to 25 miles a d.ay. 
Ill boiiio rivers they nro enabled to ascend high wciis by 
means of fish-ladders, which offer a succession of leaps. 
The chief food of the salmon seems to bo small cru-stareans 
and the eggs of echiooderms, to tho first of which its flesh 
owes its pecnlLar pink colour, and to tho latter its delicate 
flavour. It also feeds largely on tho launces or .sand- oi ls 
(Ammodytes); and in rivers on minnow, tho fry of its own 
species, and other fish, flics, &c. 

In tho Boa Balmoii rarely, if ever, bite nt a hook, but in 
a river angling for salmon with artificial flies, wonns, or 
minnows furnishes the best of sport. The Thames was at 
ono time noted for the excellence of its salmon, but at 
length the waters round London became too foul to permit 
its ascent into tho upper roaches. Tho last salmon caught 
in tho Thames was taken, according to Yarrell, in 1833. 
In Scotland many rivers, especially th^e Tay and Tweed, arc 


eonsenators’ regulations. The anunal lnno i*-. from 

1st September to 1st Febiu.ary (for anglers from 1st 
November), and the weekly close time thiily-six hours in 
Scotland, fuity-two houis in England, and foi tv -eight hours 
ill Ireland, 'flu* close time can be vaiied aecoiding to 
local circumst.mces by bve-l.iws. 

Salmon nurseries aio ncov established on main of the 
prlnelp.al livers; those of Mr. Buist, of Stoimontfield, on 
the Tay, near I’eith. of Mr. Ihinhar, lesSio of t!ie Thurso 
Iviver, and of tho Duke of Suthorl.aml, being among tin* 
most successful. Wc have alie.ady given one fact illustra- 
tive of the value of these operations — that of at least lOOn 
smolts being obtained from 3000 eggs; while, liad the ov.i 
been left for Imtching in the n.atural inannei, the'o seems 
every reason to believe that only owe egg out of tlie wliolo 
quantity would h.ivo survived the daiigei'* of its early 
existence, and have developed into .i marketable fisli. 
Trout arc by uo means the most formidable foes to the spawn 
and youthful fry of the salmon ; but even fiom the stomach 
of a trout weighing only 2 lbs. Mr. Dunbar once took no 
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loS'* than J)00 salmon ova. (*‘ Sea and Salmon ri:>heiics,” 
b_\ Mc-^srs. IKilJswurth & Yoiinc;: London, 1878.) 

In Australia and Tasmania the recent attempts to 
acclimatize the salmon liave met with consideiable success. 

The .S«/mo hamatu.'! of Cuvier, witli a hooked lower jaw, 
is now Considered to he merely the ohl male of the com- 
mon species. Tlie llucho of the Daunhe (•VtiZ/ao hucho') 
has the body longer and lomidei than the common species, 
'llie upper paits arc giayi’^li-black. tinned with violet, tho 
sides and belly being sihery ; tlie head and dorsal tins liavo 
a giceni''h tmt, and theothei tiii>aie yellowish. It attains 
a weight of fioni l>0 to 10 Ib^. It "•pawns in dune. The 
flesh is white and solt and l(.ss .i-iee.iblc than tliat of the 
common "pteies. the Aulic .'sahinni (Ntt/wio roKsii') is 
abundant in tlie Autic Otcaii and the ii\eis that diain into 
it. Ihe lH>d\ is sleiid* r, the bick biownish-greeii, the sides 
p«Mrly-gia\. and the belly led. 

The sinall.'i vpeues of Salmo, to which the name Tin)i t 

applied, aie noticed under that headiiii;. 

SALMON 11>JE is a huge and impnitant family of 
fisl C", U-h'iudng to the ord«‘i I’ll Y-^nsieiMr. In this 
fi.niiy the bod\ is covered with scales, whieh aie \ery 
small and dteidu<>iis m tlie ('l:in(“‘e IMntebait 

the h'-ad is alwavs nakfd. A second d<*isal flu 
1 “* always ju'csent ; this is the adij>osc tin. .i mere fold of 
the skin inclosing fat ainl willu-nt lavs. Tiie mari:iiis of 
the upper law aii* fiaincd pi. tl\ h\ liic maxillaiy ami pailly 
hy the prennxdliiy boik". dlie pUuiic appendages of 
the inre>tine aie gt I'Ciallv mrmious. 'Ih<‘ air-hlaihlei* is 
largH and N.MipIe. I’seiuh'hiaiu iiia- teinbi voni-* gills) are 
piiM-nt. 'J].' ovaios aie <ii's»-d sa« s^ and tho eggs fall 
into t',c civ.ty of the abd^imn h(f<re exiUml'ni. The 
Sahm :i. ia* arc ihl. ah taiits of both fn sji and salt watci'^. 
Tie fresl.-wat''!* b-ims ase lo’diiiod to the temperate 
and iiorthriii par.s of tin North^iu lIcmisplicie,onc oecui- 
ring ill Nlw Zcaiand. Mm\ of them ]M•n^alKally desotnd 
t*j th«* sea. 'Ihe marine fi'i Ills ait* chicllv iiihahitaiits of the 
dc* p «f‘ i. Mmiv ( f thi >ahroiiuhT are csteeimHl for food, ami 
borne, as the salmon, are among the most valued of fishes. 

Ihe tvpiLal gcnu^ Salmo. which contains the Common 
Sat.mhn, liioLi, has the body cuvcied with small 
Rahs; the cleft of the mouth wide, the jaw>. vomer, pala- 
tines. .Hid tongue armed with coniial testli; tlie v>miig 
of all the sp,*(,n «, ail' haued with daik hands. Other gi.mia 
arc < ismejus (s.mi li). 31 diotii- (C.vri.M.v), ( 'oni ».om s 
(I’ nM-.vN. Ib»\vAV, ie. '1 li V ii..d] US VLiv<,), Argen- 

tina (Ain. I N I IM, ). 

SA LO, CASPAR DI, oflMi c.db d tljc inventor of tlic 
\i' J.n. w.i‘ ( ’! 1 ri ]( iil_\ -n, oi at ail « vents one e-f llu- vi iv hi'^t 
m.ikt.r’’. Ills V n li.'is llj, < haiar i* ri>ln cl. ingi m pat- 

t».in wl.bh jiiiiks the liCW insti ument dislIii::Mished fnnii 
the ri'iiy. Ills iij<nlfls aie u-nallv laige ami vci v .•'onopuis, 
and it m remaikahl'- that the lirst vi./lni maker bhonid be 
aimoig tj.j; b< it. OaspaTs tenors and obinbl*- bas-cs,jhough 
tairibr'-’is i. ^ve, aie sHiijily niiiicall'i Inv |owci and 
<pi liold lb* II own agair.'.t even 

Sti liivari and (jiiunnii. lor in'-tance, ffle Lull alw ivs 
Used a (i.L-pir w](ii placing m lie va^t li.vll at MoscfiW. 
(ja^jiUi is btii'V.il t'; have ti* • n b«'rii at >alo on the laike 
of (Liriia fwheo'e h's "iiiiiuTie;, hut liis lih* was spt-ijt at j 
IJresei.u JI.s own instmimirs ami those <d his iimtatois, 
are ihf if'f'n-e " ml to b'^ of the |lr<'s, i.m ..(hoid, 

SAL OMON 01 SOLOMON ISLANDS, a group in 
the Pacilic. between tin- f)ucen Charlotte Islands on the east 
and New Liitaiii and I’.ipna on the wi-st. They consist 
of hix primipal island'—i'ongninville, ChoiMul, YBabel, 
Malaifa, Gtia or (iuadalf'inai , and riaiiio or San Cfnisloval 
— besides very iinmeroiis .smaller islits, and titreteli noitli- 
w cKt to fc^inln-east for about bOU milc.s. 'J la y arc generally 
of A h/ly iiiti rior, w illi voh anic mountains, ami arc fiiiiged 
with coial reefs. I he inliabitaii!.s are Papuans, in a very 
a^ivagc f.tale. lliey were reached iu Io*j7 by Aharo NIeii- I 


dana, who landed on Vsahel ami took possession of tliat 
i.slaud for Spain, lie cnlli'd them Salonioii’s or Solomon’s 
Lslands, to induce the belief that Solomon had sent thither 
for gold, and thus to attract notice. 

SALONl'CA or SALONI'KI {nessalonica), a largo 
seaport city, and, next to the ea})ital, the prineipal seat of 
commerce in Kuropcan Turkey, is situated at tlie noitli- 
ea.*>t e.xtremity of the Gulf of Salonica. The inhabitants 
number, it i.s believed, about 70,000, including from 2f),tH)0 
I to 30,000 Jcw.s ami 6000 Tiiiks, the remainder being 
I Greeks and Franks, Tho town stands on a bill slope, 
j inclosed by walls 5 miles in circuit, and is commanded 
by a largo citadel termed tho Seven Toweis. Its 
numerous minarets and domes are inteispcised witli 
gaidens of cypre.ss, and it contains miiiiv anti<|Uitii*s in 
good pre.servation. As seen from the sea the town piesmits 
a very beautiful appearance. Williiii the citadel is a tii- 
umpbal arch, erected under Marcus Am elms. S*‘veral of 
tlie mosques were originally Pagan temples ; one has been 
con.structed on the model of the Paiitbeoii at Ifome, ami 
I another, of wbitb portions still remain uninjuied, was 
j funnel ly n temple of Venus. In tlio centre of the city is 
I the hippodrome, a noble area, entered by a m.jgnitieent 
j colonnadi* of five Coiintliian pillars. The Mosque of St. 

I So]ibi.a is a baiulsome model of tliat at Constantinople. 

I I be bazaars aie extensive and well supplied, ami tline 
! aie some flourisbiiig .silk-drawing factoiie.s. The situation 
I of N.ilotiic.i, almost equidistant from Constantinople ami 
Nmvitia, tendered it at the beginning of this centiiiy, es- 
pecially when most Kuropeaii ports weie closed to IJiilisli 
ooiiiiueiee, the piincipal empoilum for the licli prodmo nf 
the Levant. The piincipal arlicle.s of trade aie wheat, 
; bailey, maize, and other corn, timber, wool, cotton, sponges, 
' raw silk, wine, sesamum seed, and tobacco — the fnuduco 
1 of ibo siin’ounding country, which is of great feitiJity and 
, tt)b i.ahly well cultivated, agvieulturc beic not being so back- 
I waid as is generally stated, 'lliero aio some licIi lead ami 
I iron mines in tlie district of Salonica; but this In.ineh df 
I iiidihstry is not profitable, owing chiefly to the ignoiame 
: of the people in the ait of working mines with (conoiny. 

I 'ihe railway fiom Salonica to Metrovitza, alniut 200 miles, 
! was completed in 1875, and the veiy convenient quay in 
i J87<». In the latter year llicre oemned Inic an out bleak 
I of Miis.su]man fanaticism, icsulting in tho murder of the 
I Fieiu li and tlennan consuls. 

I 'lliessahaiica was at fust an inconsiderable tow’ii iimb r 
the name of 7'/iem«, by wliicli it was known to lleioilotos, 
Tliucvdide**, and ANclimes. Xcrxe.s stayed here some davs 
with Ins army and it wms occupied for a sliort time hy tlie 
Atlamans rluring the Pehiponnesian Wai. Accoidmg to 
Stiaho, ra‘--amler changed its name to that of his wife 
'1 iu s^alonica, the daughter of Philip and .sister of Alex- 
ander the Great. After the conquest of Macedonia hy 
the Pomans it was iniulo the capital of the seromi of the 
four di^tiicts into which tli«i country was divided; it W'a.s 
tlie rcsiilenee of Cicero during a part of tlie lime be con- 
tinued In exile. Valerian laiscd it to the rank of a colony; 
and it bad an ampliitheatro, a liippodiorno, and numerou.s 
splendid public buildings. It is also intcicsting from it.s 
connection with the eaily history of C'brLstianity, having 
been visited by St. Paul, who iii.ade many converts, to 
whom lie ad«lres.scd the kjii.stles to the 1 lie.ssaloiiians. 

SAL'PIDAB is a family of Xi'NirATA, allied to tlio 
A.scidian<. The Salps are frcc-swiminmg, tranHpar(‘nt, 
oceanic animals, with a cvlindrical, somewbat flattened 
body, riie anterior extremity of the body is somewhat 
rounded, and pierced by the inoutli, a broad transverse slit 
provided with valve-like lips. At I lie other extremity of 
the body, wliicli is pointed, is aiiotlier largo aperture, tho 
Atrial, llic inontli leads into a large bninohiol cavity, 
which coinmimieatcs with the atrium by a single very large 
giil'&lit on each side. In the wall of the branchial chain- 
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bors is a mucous gland (endostylo), and below a ciliated 
groove, along which the food passes down to the oesophagus. 
The alimentary canal, together with the heJirt and repro- 
ductive organs, are aggregated into a single mass called the 
nucleus, situated at the ventral side of the hind end of 
the bud^ There is a largo nei*vc-ganglion situated at the 
anterior extremity of the body, and giving off numerous 
nerves ; on it lies an eye-spot. Muscular transverse bands 
einbraco the body and, by their contractions, forcing the 
water out of the atiial aperture, propel the animals in the 
opposite diiection. 

The salpH are remarkahlo for displacing the phenomenon 
of alternation of generations. Two separate forms arc 
known, the one solitary, the other united in chains, often of 
many feet. The solitary forms are asexual, and produce 
by budding on a stolon, which is given off near the nucleus, 
a winding chain of individuals, which become detached and 
swim near the suifaco of the sea with a serpentine motion. 
I'hesc chain-salpa? arc hermaphrodite, but the male organs 
aie not ripe till after the female organs liave attained 
inatuiity. The fertilized egg undergoes its first develop- 
ment in a brood-pouch in the atrial cavity, and is con- 
nected with the parent by a placenta. When set free it 
has the form of a solitary salpa, and by budding on its 
vential stolon reproduces a progeny like to its own parent, 
'ihe solitary salpa is from ^ inch to 10 inches in length. 
'The chains may extend to many feet in length, but seem 
alw.ays to break up after a time, so that the adult chain- 
salpce become detached. The Salpue are found in consider- 
able numbers in the Mediterranean, and take pait in 
prodiuiiig phosphorescence in that sea. A neaily allied 
gums, Doliolum, with a cahk-bliaped body and hands of 
11 UM’h‘s forming complete hoops, is also found in the 
Meditenanean. The branchial chamber is pierced by 
iiiiirierous gill-slits. There is a complieatod alternation of 
generations. 

SAL^SAFY or SAL'SHTY (Trofjnpogon povri/oHus), 
li liiriinial plant laicly met with in Knghind, hut glowing 
in meadows throughout the Europonn couiitiies. The root 
is edible, and has a flavour resembling that of aspaiagns. 
It is white and fleshy, yielding a milky juice. The leaves 
may he compared to those of a leek ; the flowers are of a 
daik purple. The genus Tragopogon, which includes the 
Yellow' Cioat’s ricard (Tragopogon prateimi), is included 
in the tribe Cichoriacea?, of the order CoMrosrr.K. 

SALSET'T£, a large island to the north of Bombay, 
extending ItJ miles from Bhandara northwards to the Bas- 
sein inlet. The area is 150 square miles. It is connected 
with Bombay Island by a bridge and causeway. The sea- 
fnee is fringed with islands, and is distinguished by several 
j emarkable peaks. The central and highest, Thnna (Tanna) 
IVak, is a flat-topped hill, 1630 feet high. This beautiful 
island is rich in rice-fields, diversified by jungles and studded 
with hills. The ruins of Portuguese churches, convents, and 
\illas attest its former impoTtance, and its antiquities at 
Keiieri still form a subject of interest. It w'as seized by 
the Portugnese early in the sixteenth ccntuiy, and should 
have passed to the English, together with Bombay Island, 
ns part of the mairiage portion of the queen of Charles II. 
The Portuguese in 1062, however, contested its alleged 
transfer under the marriage treaty, and it was not till 
moro than a century afterwards that the English obtained 
possession of it. The cave architecture of Salsetto dcserxes 
notice. It belongs to the beginning of the fifth century. 
Salsetto had a sanctity of its own early in the fourth cen- 
tury AS containing a tooth of Buddha, at the period, says 
FerguRHon, “when these relics were revolutionizing the 
Buddhist world — at least at two diametrically opposite 
points of the coast of India, at Puri and in this isl.and.” 
In consequence of its being an island it remained undis- 
turbed by the troubles of the mainland, and the practice of 
excavating caves lasted longer here than elsewhere. 


SALT (Germ., Span., Ttal., Fr., (^c., from the Latin 
sal). In nearly all European langnagi s salt is a word of 
general application to the most useful condiment in nature, 
which, as a nccc.ssary of life and a sca''Oncr and preserver 
of food, has been known and appreciated fioin the earliest 
ages. 

Common salt is composed of chlorine and sodium, and is 
knoxvn, in chemical language, as cliloride of sodium. It is 
found in inexhaustible abundance in natuic, both m the solid 
state .as rock salt, and in solution in sea-watfT, salt lakes, 
and salt springs; also in smaller quantities in ii\LT water. 
Mines of rock salt have been recently oxjilon d in the 
(’aucasus, in w'lnch the stone implements were found as 
they xveie left by the xvorkers at a date so remote that 
no tradition exists of the time when they xveie xvorked. 
'Ihe mines of >\icliczka in Austrian Cialicia have bicii 
worked for at least six, hut probably for upwards of eight 
centuries, while the spring's of Droitwich, in Eiigl.'tnd, were 
worked by the Homans, and “ tlie Wichcs,'’ in Cheshire, w ero 
very productive in tlie reign of J^dward the Confessor. Little 
is understood of the origin of rock salt. Some beds, as 
those of Cheshire, appear to liaxe been produced by the 
drying up of bodies of sea-water cut otV firun Ihe ocean, 
while in other cases, as at Bex, wheie the salt foiiiis a 
perpendicular \ein, its origin is altogether obscun-. Salt 
lakes are derived cither fimn the paitial diving up of iso- 
lated bodies of .sea-water, :is the Bead Se.a, or by the evapor- 
.'ition of lakc.M without outlets and fed h} streams winch 
li.ave passed over beds of .s;ilt or plains impregnated with 
it, as tlie Cleat .Salt Lake of the I'nitctl States Lake 
I'luiiiiah in Tersia, and many of the lakes of South 
Amciica, Saline inciustatioiis often oxcr.«;puad the suii.ice 
of plains in Hu''sia, India, the South American painp^Sj 
and the legions c.ist and west of the Hocky Mimut.iins, 
’Fho waters of the open ocean conl.Vm on an a\ei age '.y.i’H 
paits of salt In lOoO, of which 2b ’8 aic common salt, 
equal to about d oz. to a gallon of sca-watcr, t>r a bu'^hel 
of salt to evi*ry 3nn or ddO gallons of water. Tlu wat'.r 
of landlocked scis like the Mediterraiwan emit ilns m-no 
s.Hlt Ih.in that of the (qum ocean, and it is also found that 
thcVatcrof the bottom of such seas is .sailer tluiu tt.at 
upon the .surface. 'I'lie entile qiianlitx of salt in the ocean 
is estimated by Sidiatniault ;it l.o42 cubic gcnrriaphical 
miles, or .ihmit fixe times more than the mass (.f the Aljis. 

Jiifck — The deposits of roi-k salt whiih occui in 

the eaiths crust, and the brine springs xvhich at vanous 
places rise t() its surface, appear to be contiiud to no par- 
ticular series of strata, but to be distributed somewhat lu- 
di.scriininati'ly. Thus, the inexhaustible mines of Wicdiczka 
in Galicia, the depi'sil.s at tlie base of the C.iipatliiui 
mountains, as well as in inanyothcr paitsof Central J.iiiope, 
arc found in the 'Tertiarx ; in some parts of Geimauy, ac.un, 
.salt is obtained from strat.a pqiiix’alent to our New Hcd 
Sandstone; in the Austrian AIp.s an impnn' dejio-^it, mixed 
xvith clay and gxpsum, occurs in Oolitic limestone; whilst 
in many countries, .nnd even in England, salt spiings 
burst out of the Carboniferous .and older rocks. 

The gre.at English deposits, hoxxcxcr. exi'^t in the upper 
inembeisof the Nexv Bed Sandstone, and lie both in Clu"'l’.i>c 
and Worcestershire in a basin of Li.as; at Noitliwuh, m 
Cheslihe, at a depth of nlsmt 120 feet, a bed of ]o» h '.dt 
exist.s t»0 feet in thickness, 1100 xaids in hieadlli. and \ 
mile .and a half long; and from a bed still lower silt I..is 
been remoxed to a depth much exceeding double In 

W’orcestershire the deposit.'^, although large, do not .ippcir 
to boon so gigantic a scale, and the Clkshirc ivN*, 
which h.avc an area of 30 nule^i in length h\ from lo t«> l.‘» 
miles in breadth, fumi''h most of the s.ilt used in 1 nglinil. 
The mining oj'orations concerned in the getting of lock 
salt are of a very simple description. A shaft like that 
of A coal-pit Is sunk to such a depth .is the ]>osition of the 
rock nectssitates, and galleiies arc worked from this. In 
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the mines of Galicia, which have been worked, as we have ' fireplaces. Tiie Hues passing under these are continued 
said, for centuries, some enormous excavations have been under llie third, and meet in llie centre, at which point 
made. It is said that in one mine the workings are over they unite into one, and the flue is connected with the 
30 miles in length, and that tlic salt in some places has chiinney; but in order to economize as much as possible 
been cut away so ns to fonn great balls 100 feet in height. , the heat of the flue, a chamber is built in its course to tho 
In the galleries of^ the Cheshiro mines a height of 16 feet chimney, and this is made use of as a drying stove for the 
is considered sufficient, and the great monster mine at i st^uares of salt. 

Isorthwich has been t‘xea^ated to this height o\er an area of j The Cheshire biincs, which arc of specific gravity 1*200, 
ateut 40 acres. I he roof is supported on huge square , and contain about 24 pci* cent, of common salt, are of so 
pillars of the native rock left at regular intervals of about i pure a quality that they require no preliminary concentra- 
10 or 12 yards by the oxca\ators, tJio roof and floor being ! tion. The brine is therefore at once run into the evapor- 
both cut level. S\ hen this mine is liglited up by thousands | ating pans, which are of sizes varying with the source of 
of candks it pres. uti, a stiikmg appcaiauce, the erystalline heat, and evaporated by the direct acti«m of tho fiie, or by 
walks reni-etiiig the liglit in all diiertions. At Northwieli | the waste heat of the steam-engine used to pump up the 
tho rock is foiiiul M^ry compact and hard as a rule, and as ' biinc. 


it is not stiatitii'd like coal it is difficult to uork with the 
pick, and in cf n-scquence most of it is obtained by blasting, 
the niiinr> hcLrinning at tho top of the working’ and pio- 
ceeditig downward. The rock is uiideicut horizontally to 
a d*pth cf three feet by a compressed air-cutting machine 
to facilitate the bla.*^tiiig. lii Lugland the rock salt was 
formerly dissolved and purified, but now biines of gieat 
purity ;ind t:trcrgth, and in unlimited qiiantitv, may be 
obtained at so little cost, that recouiso is seldom had to 
rock salt for food jairpoves. Mud: of it used for inanu' 
facturhig )iurp«)ses, and the remiinder i-> mostly expnited. 

anti irc//i; llrinei *. — A fiosh-water 
spring pa^^ing o\cr a bed of rock salt becomes impregnated 
uith that “uNtance. and tin re results a salt spiiog or wdl. 
f^alt A\ells ail* al>o artiffii illy by pumping "ater into 
exon’, iti ! ilt r.'':- ", In Liigl iiid ail the silt prepxied 
is ohr lined fr m tin* eiaporatioii of strong biincs by arti- 
tlei il In at. llie InnKs U'^od aie satui.iled, or nearly sat- 
urated sm of salt in water, and contain fioin 23 to 
26*0 p*'r e^iit. of pure chloiide of sodium, bcMdos other 
constitm ; vrlnlc a saturated solution of s.ilt in w.ater 
<nly r >nt ,'iis 27 ].♦ r cent, of salt. Indeed, sc^ernl cx- 
yednn-nt^ tend to show tliat some brine springs \Nonld 
.stein t't lu'Id in Sf lutioii more ehluiide tb.au i\oidd be 
taken lip b\ tlie 5,ame amount of water, however long it 
were !• ft ni ( nitict with diy snlt, 'Ihe Iniiie .springs of 
Cheshire do not ri.^e to the .surfaec of the ground. They 
emerge fonn the «=urfacc of the loik, .-md ^^hcn the spiing 
is t.ipped, will ri‘«e in the hore hole fii.ni 80 to IM) feet. 
In llie li' .gMn.ui!."od of insford and Xorthwicli, a .shaft 
is .^iiuk in th*- ginund Gbet square and about 180 
dcejj. lij-' dd' > of the shaft are (aiefully bo.arded with 
phiik’-, .and an inner planking uf O-ineh bo.aids 4 feet 
sqnaie i'> tWn LmJt in, and tl e ‘‘pin- bedween the bo.irds 
wtil puiJdIfd with d ly to keejj »jiit any mrfice spiingj> of 
fre^ii wat-i. 'ihe inner boarding is liiinly built in, and 
man* n-ore ^eenre by cross-st ns of .stout wood. An iron 
p’[" ab' i.t ind.*" int'-rml dii!net»r is then let down into 
11 •' i.iig. ll.e briiie will li^- m this pipe about 1)0 feet, 
and h lb (. i.'*‘'.pit r.tly to be liftfd hy a ]>uirip to about the 
sarij' ( A ( ontii.Tiatif n nf the j.ipe fiuiii the pump 

f O'.-.a* ts t ^ "brr.' into .a lai g' r'^^ervoii bind with initsoiiry. 
TJ..b le- r\n;- ;vk:. h may be .alioiit 20«) bet long bv alx^ut 
60 or >0 bn ai.d perhaps 6 fed d* • p- not built for 
the puipj.vj i.f .jll.'iwirjg s-dimi-nLary matters to deposit, 
for the hri' e a-, it Is i.nmfKil up is pMfectly dear and fiecs 
from pirtid* s in ‘'U'^peubioii. It is of .acinar v-a^green 
colour, and tin* resinoiis .ire built to .ser\e iiierdy as a 
store of brine on a Ligb level, from which it may be drawn 
down to sujq/Jy the evapoi ating pari^- as ncfded. 

ILe evaporating pans are contained in a. shed which may 
be alKuit 400 feet buig by 80 broad, and about 30 feet 
b'gh, open at the .sides to permit a free aiirrnt of air to 
jaM over their surface. 'Ihe p.ans are set in a firm foun- 
dai ■/:! of brickwork, wliidi df>es not, however, extend up 
*.k'-* s:»ies, Tiierc are usually three pans in a series^ under 
Iwj '.f which, ftirtk-bt removed from each other, are the 


I Those pans in which the salt is evaporated by a boiling 
I lieat, arc about 20 feet square and 18 inches deep; those 
I where a lower temperature is used arc about 40 to 60 feet 
j long by 20 broad, and 2 feet deep. The pans are made of 
; ^-iuch iron boiler-plates rivetted together. They incline 
I somewhat tow'ards the end furthest removed from the iiics, 
that more salt may be deposited on that part. The in- 
clination is from 6 to 8 inches in the whole length. 

I Tho ev.aporating procc.sses are conducted ns follows; — 
1 llrino is iiiii into a pan until it is three parts full; a little 
I glue, and sometimes a little waste grease, is then thrown 
! m to assist in the formation of a scum, and p.artly to pre- 
vent the crystals of salt, as they fall, from adhering to th(‘ 

I bottom of the pan. The brine is then brought to the boil 
as rapidly as possible, and a scum which fonns on the top 
i is remo>eJ by lightly skimming tho surface with a jiieee 
I of bo.ard. 1 ho crystals of salt begin to separate almost 
j as .«oon as the brine is brought to the seething point, and 
I when about lialf the water has been evaporated ^le^h 
I brine is ruu in. The salt that has boiled out is lemo^ed 
j twice in the twenty-four hours. This operation is cflectcd 
j by a peiforated scoop, and the salt is put into wooden 
I moulds or tubs about 18 inches high and 0 inclics broad 
, at the top, and diminishing to about 7 inches at the bottom. 

I Tlicse tubs arc put into the salt-pan to be filled, and stand 
j on a ledge on the .side about 6 inches from tho bottom of 
! the p.aii. When the tubs are filled tho salt is slightly 
' pressed down, and the tubs are rcmo\ed from the ledgo 
on to a peiforated floor, so that the mother liquor may 
drain away from the salt. To allow of this there arc two 
slits in the bottom of the tub. When tho salt in the tubs 
has di allied twelve hours, the tubs arc reversed and tlien 
withdrawn from the squares of salt, which arc removed to 
the driirig rliambcr, where they are allowed to remain 
until lliey become dry. From a salt-pan 20 feet square, 
200 tubs of salt, each containing 30 lbs. of dry salt, are 
removed in a day. The pans arc not allowed to cool, 
except for purpo.scs of cleansing, tlie brine being repeatedly 
pumped in, and the procc.ss of evaporation being continuous. 
'Ihree kinds of salt arc nfknufacturcd in Cheshire; the 
difference, however, consists in the size of crystal, depend- 
ing up<m tho rapidity with which the evaporation is con- 
ducted, Thus, the fine-grained salt, known os stoved or 
fine table salt, is made by rapid boiling; the coarsest, 
called bay or fishery salt, at a temperature of about 16(ri 
I.abr. ; .and the medium quality, termed common salt, 
between the.se two points. 

When the brini*s are very weak, they are always made 
to uiideigo a preliminaiy evaporation in llie air; and when 
the presence of sulphates and tho chlorides of calcium and 
magne.Mium are calculated by their quantity to impair tho 
commercial cliaraeter of the product, certain purifying pro- 
cesses are had recourse to by whicli these are removed. 
When ferrous carbonate is present in the weak brine, it 
i.s generally got rid of by exposing the brine for some time 
to the air. llie process of evaporation with weak brines 
is carried on in France and Gennany in what are termed 
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{;rftdantinK houses. These arc larpc wooden structures, 
fiom 800 to upwaids of 5000 feet lon^; by about 40 feet 
broad, covered over at tlie top, and open at the sides to 
allow a free circulation of air through the interior. The 
roof covers and protects from the rain several very large 
l)ut shallow wooden cisterns intended to receive the brine, 
or Ihcif may be only one cistern, divided by wooden par- 
titions into several sepaiate compartments; but the extent 
of these divisions, their collection under one roof, or their 
separation, are determined by circumstances purely local, 
such as the cliaracter of the water, or indeed the motive 
power available in distributing it. The several compart- 
ments are used to contain the brine in different stages of 
concentration. The first is intended to receive the brine 
itself ; the second to receive tho same after it has been 
concentrated by exposure to the air in minute streams, &c. 
The position of these graduating houses is such that they 
shall be exposed in tho direction of their greatest length 
to tho prevailing winds. 

In 1874 it was demonstrated, by a bore-hole being put 
down, that salt underlay part of South Durham; but not 
till 1881 was it decided how the bed of salt should be 
utilized, and how it should be raised to tho surface from 
its depth of 1200 feet. The method of reaching this salt 
was first by what is called the “ diamond borer.” This ' 
boior ends in a hollow crown, in tho outer edge of which 
aie set carbonate crystals, and the rapid revolution of this 
Clown cuts through the earth-strata and extracts a cylin- 
diieal coic. A wrought-iron tube is put in from the top 
to the bottom of the bore-hole, the lower portion, through 
the salt-roclv, being pierced with npertnros. An inner 
tube is placed within the outer. Now fresh water is 
.‘ill(Aved to run in tho annulus between tlie outer and inner 
uibe, and at tho bottom finds its way through the holes 
to the salt; it thereby becomes saturated, and, as brine, 
liscs in the inner tube nearly to the level of the inflowing 
wntcr, wbenec it Is pumped to the surface, and thence to 
reservoirs. This boring of the ground is costly and coin- 
paralively slow, and of late an attempt has. been success- 
fully made in South Durham to introduce the cheaper and 
fluicker method in use in the oil region of the United State.^. 
In such a manner one bore-hole lias been put down about 
1 180 b-ct in less Ibaii three weeks, and at only a pait of 
the lost of the former methods. In reality, whichever of 
these methods is adopted, it is to water that the U\hk of 
bringing up the suit in the form of brine is intrusted ; and 
that water having done its work, the next thing is to get 
the salt out of it. A thousand gallons of water poured 
down into the salt may take up some 28 cwts, of it, but 
when water thus holds salt in solution, it has a tendency 
at times also to take np earthy matters, which interfere 
with tho task of boiling. But in the ordinary way, out 
of 1000 g.'illon.s of brine some 20 to 22 cwts. of salt are 
yielded. The bulk of the salt produced has been used iu 
the adjacent chomieal-produ|ing district on the Tjne. In 
that industry some thousands of tons of salt weekly are 
decomposed, and it was fomcrly dependent on Cheshire 
and other parts. Tho quantity of salt annually produced 
in the United Kingdom is about 2,200,000 tons, of which 
nearly one-half is exported. Almost all of this large supply 
is derived from tho brine springs of Cheshire, made at 
Winsford and Northwich. The brine springs cause con- 
siderablo subsidence of tho surface; this is particularly 
noticeable in tlie vicinity of Northwich. The town itself 
suffers much in this way, and to a stranger tho houses 
appear to ho coming down— a vertical wall or a square 
doorway being a rare sight; but tlie houses are mostly built 
on frames, and raised regularly as they subside by dumb 
screws, and accidents occur only occasionally. 

In the south of Europe salt is obtained from sea-water, 
which is first brought into the condition of brine by a partial 
evaporation through exposure to tho sun and air. It is 


then pumped into iron pans, and the salt obtained by boil- 
ing on somewhat the same principle as above describeil. 
In many of tho salt-gardens of tlio Mediterranean, how- 
ever, the wliole proce.s8 is conducted by acTial evaporation. 

In addition to its uses as an indispe-nsabb* article of diet 
and an invaluable medium for the prescrvati(jn of food, 
much salt is consumed for agricultural pin po'^cs and given 
to cattle and sheep, and cnonnous amounts me consumed 
in chemical operations, paiticularly in the manufacture of 
soda. [See Sodium. ] Salt is also used in the glazing of 
pottery, in gla.ss-inaking, and in some mctalluiguMl opeia- 
tions. 

SALT LAKE CITY, or UTAH, .situated tm 
south-east shore of the Great Salt Lake, is the capital of 
tlie Mormon territory of Ltab, in the United States, it a 
distance of 770 miles from San Francisco and of 11. Vi 
miles from St. .Toe, on the ri\er ^Missouri. The count ly 
from the Atl.intic borders of the great Amciican republic 
is one of great difliculty after tlie Mississippi lias lx cn 
crossed, consisting as it does of a region of piairie, moun- 
tain, and valley. It ^^as, hownr r, long u^ed as the inml 
route to C.alifomia, and is now liavers^l by the great 
I Atlantic and Pacific Railway, on winch Silt Lake City is 
' a cliief station. The Mormon capital li»*s at the bise of 
the mountains, on a pleasant plain which gently imVme^ 
to the shore of the Grc.it Salt Lake, and is \iateii-d by 
some bright mountain streams conducted through the 
street.s in artificial ch.'inneN. The tabernacle is tho 
object wbieli attracts a vi.sitor, though it i.s de\oid of all 
arcbitoetui.il beauty. It has an elliptic form, and its enor- 
mous roof is supported by foity-six huge saiulstone jollar^ ; 
15,000 persons can be seated in it. and its org.in is the 
largest in America. Worship, lectures, debates, meetings, 
I'ic., t.ike pl.icc in it. The temple, which is unfinished, lies 
a little eivst of the tabernacle, and is inclosed within the 
same high walls. The cit\ is laid out with great regularity, 
the streets— which arc 12S f.>ct wdde — cro‘'.sing c.icb other 
at right angles; and it is will supplied with bazaar", mar- 
kets, and shop.s. Most of the houses .are built of wo"d, and 
surrounded by carefully cultlxated gaidens. in winch the 
apple, the pear, and otlier fiuit-trees floiirish, .and scieial 
of our best-known English vcget.ables. 'Jhcit* is a cwin- 
modious tbeatie, supplied with seeneiy .and incohanual .ij>- 
pliances of .a supmor order. The pi ineip.il li adc of tl:-' city 
i.s deiived from the su]»ply of pro\iMons and othci artiilo" to 
miners and new settlers in some of the neigliboming leui- 
tories. Eviiy inhabitant i.s compelled to woik at sum- 
occupation oi other, and to contribute by bis hibiuir towa’<is 
the wealth .and prosperity of the community. Tf» this c:in"e 
is due. the remarkable feitility of the surrounding country, 
which, foinierly a bairen waste, is now a scene of bri::htno"s 
and be.auty. The population of Salt Lake City in 1>80 
w as 20,7G8. 

SALT LAKE, GREAT, a singular .and extensive 
b.asin of water in tho north of tho territory of Vt.ab, United 
States of North America, about 7.") miles long by 3u l)ro.\d. 
with an average depth of 7 feet, and .a maximum of 33. 
It lies suiTouiided by steep and rugged precipices, at .an 
elevation above the se,a-h‘vel of only 4200 feet. Nine 
islands occupy the centre of tho lake; the hrgest attains 
.an altitude of 3300 feet, and the othci*s .are neaily .as lofi\. 
The bright emerald-green waters .are remarkable for thiir 
excessive 5,altnoss, containing 22 per cent, of ehU i ide ^ f 
sodium, and being consequently inimical to .all aniinil Ife. 
So far as is known the hake has no outlet, though supplied 
by fresh-water streams, the Wear River from tlie north, 
and thoJord.au from the south, which poms into i: the 
overfiow of a smaller like (Utah), situated at a higher 
level The sliores, which pi*escnt an iinpres‘‘i\ely desolito 
and weiid .aspect, glitter with incrustations of salt fioin 
the spray of the w.aves. The only feiiile and blooming 
tiact U that which surrounds the Salt Uake City, at tha 
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south-east extremity. The lake is supposed to be tho of opposite sexes. It is very quick in time, and is always 
Lake Teiiiponojros visited by the early Catholic mihhior.aiics. danced in such a niaiiiier that tho dant-ers aic turning; on 
It was dc.sciibed by Baion La Hontaii in 16SP, from the each other. As a musical form it is not unfrequent, the 
icpoits of the Indians. In 1813 it was exploied by best specimens bein^ the ])air of fnltarelli which form 
Colonel Fremont, >^bo conducted the tiist boat expedition the last moM-ment of Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony. 
e\er attempted on its waters. SALT'ASH, a small town of Kngland, in the county of 

SALT, SIR TITUS, one of the founders of modem Cornwall, situated on the banks of tho Tamar, at t'.iO bond 
British manufacturing prospeiily, was boiii at the (Ud of tho Ilamoazo, 3J miles N.W. of riyinouth. It is a 
Manor House. Moile\, on the liOlli S< ptemher, 1803. His picturesque old town, built on a steep sl()]>e, nn«l both men 
father, who was, a woolstapler, mo\ed with liis family from and women .are famous at the legattas nlon^^ the roast for 
Morley to Crofton. iicai Wakefield, and at Heath (Jiammar- their skill with the oars. In the old castle Drake stowed 
school, mar that town, lii^ spii rceel\ed his education. The his treasure in 1580. Close by is Bruners fjreat master- 
father afteiwaiiN .settled at Bi.ulfoid, wheie ho continued piece, the Royal Albert Bridge, which is -240 feet long, 
to confine Imnsflf te tlie purchase and sale of wool. The with nineteen openings. The roadway of the liver .sjans 
inoic amhitii ns .smi. now a paitner in the hiisiness, deter- hangs fioin two huge arched tuhe*^, wlncli meet ujion a jiicr 
mined to attcin]it the inanufaeturc of stufls, and gave the e.aiiied up from midchannel, its foundation being 80 feet 
first imlieati,'!! of his speciality in the utilizing of law below the surface. Each tube weighs 1100 tons, and lias 
matuials Liiheito unappreciated. Tlie wool called “Don- a span of 445 feet, and their surface area is 7 acres. 

.skoi." a ctaiso and tangled material from the banks of the SALTATO'RIA (Lat, snUo^ to leap) is a section of 
ii\tr Don in the south-east of Russia, first attracted hi.s insects belonging to the order OiU’iiojTHiA. The iii- 
m tne; and his .success in making a useful fabric of this scots of this section, which iiieindcs tho crickets, giass- 
uiipri'iuising aiticle ransed a large (‘.^tension of hi" winks, Imppeis, and locusts, nic rem.aikable fur tln*ir spinous 
and laid ll.e foundation of his ttill more impoit.mt enter- tibiiu .and the largeness of their thighs, wliich are well 
pi.se. ll was in 1830 that lie .‘uhieved his greatest adapted fur leaping. Tlie body is geneially slender, the 
success, in becoming, for pi.utie.il puiposcs, the di"Co\eicr head large, and the wings and wing-cases well de\elojM‘il. 
of the wool or hair now known in almo"t all p.iits the The iij'^ccts are voiaeious vegetable feeders. 4 he males of 
ei\ih 7 ,ed woild as Alpae.i. In that uai a Lnupool hioker, mt»st of tlie .species possess the power of piodiieing loinl 
of whom he was buying w'ool. showed iiiin some biles of chirping .sound. s. Three families are includod m tla? sec- 
.shiiimg 1 .or fidin the alpac.i of Bern which had been sent tion iSaltatoria — (Irvllidai (crickets), Lociislida; (giass- 
to iiim. and wliiLh iiobt'd\ wuuld look at. Young Mi. Salt ho}»pers), and Aeiidiidaj (grasshoppers and locusts), 
bought one tale on .‘•pu-nhitn ii, took it home, and so<'n le- SALT COATS (or Saltrotf^ as spelled in old recoids\ 
tninod ai.J hougl.i the wii(i!t lot and as inueli moieas Li\er- a .srn.ill town of Scotland, in the county of A}r, is aliDiii 
j.' el c uid '•upl'ly* After mneh persistent < fi'uit he had hit tliiee-quai ters of a mile .south fiom Adrossiu, and tla le is 
up<M] .a imthod 11 ' t meifly of utili/iiig the alpaca wool in j a beautiful sweeping bay between them, with a fine heaili, 
tne mannl'aclurc of stniF, hut m prodiking an entiicdy new* I which is .a favouiite promenade for stinngiTS in tlie .sei- 
.'■ubstaiice, wl'icli l.ad lu it all the demcnt^i of commerci.il | bathing season. The population of the town of Saltioal i 
v.ilue. It w.i^ in appcainiice something between silk and | in 1881 w’as a huge propoilion of whom aie wiaiei ", 

wofl, was (h' lp. and woie well. The new stuff speedily * employed by the Gla.sgow and l*al.slpy manufactuieis. ('(al 
hfran.e a \ast .iiticle t-f coioimice, and tlie inventor was i is exported to Ireland; shipbuilding and lopem.akmg fiic 
rcwaid'd by agK.it irieu.asc of his biisiness, his linn be- fitfully caiiied on; and salt is made to a small extent. 
C'Jinn'g the ccLtie of the wealth and actiNit\ of a pro'^perous The chief buildings, some of which have good arehiteetnial 
distiict. featuies, arc a town-house, two p.iri.sh chin dies, two Fiee 

111 l.s51 .^ir Titus .Vdt ^solved to take his wnrks and chiirdies, two U.B. eliurches, a C'oiigiegationaljst (hnich, 
workpeople into the C( untry. A .stiip of land was bought ’ and a Rom.aii Calliolic cliurcli. Tlic t<iwM has a lailway 
At Slnph-y ihr.nt 4 miles from llradfmd, near the Midland , .station, and i.s milrs south-wiv*,! of Glasgow. 

Rallw.'iy and t> e ii\er Aiie, and a building w is ere( t« d on ; SAL 'TIRE, tliat use of the ordinal ies in heialdiy 
it which was then ngaidtd as the ]aig«"t and hand"omest ‘ wiiidi takes the form of a cross nnadn by oblique hms, 
factory in tl.<- w (aid. The whole range of buildings covi ltd ' the .St. Andrew’s Cross of .Scotland. .See Huiai.dky. 

1*^ aerc", and the \ eiitilatum, tin: waimtug, .iml tlie .''amtaiy ' SALTPS'TRE AND SAL PRUNEL'LA, common 
prH.iutn.ai" weie as pirfirt as tht-y could he made. 4 he i..ames for dilleitnt form.s of potassium nitrate. Sio 
w->rl- p' uph . sf riie I'.aio in uumher. w f-ie braised in good ■ \f. 

(cttairs, and ll.e town of “.Saltaire" thus created was ! SALTS OF SORREL, the commercial name fnr 


supplied With paik, crl( ket grourid‘i, baths and w;islihouses, 
rn. I'jr'jiital. aIrn-}ioiir< ", lectuie hall", a duh and m"titute, 
j.lirr -I (-f wor"hip. and "diools by its fninwh-r. 

.Sir 4 111 ." .'' lit w.i" iri.i\(,jr of Biadfoid m and for 
tw(j viai". and ifpie-enT«d it in Barliament, 

hut it"igr.ui h)" ‘■cat prr-vit.ns to the session of He 

rcccivfd ' nuiriTons occasifjiis very gratifying marks of 
the high fstetm in which ho was l.dd, Uitli in his public 
and piiiate capaeitji. by his own er^minunity at Saltaire 
and by the pe-'p!(' of Bradh^rd; and in l8Gf> the honour 
cf a baronetcy was conferred on him. He died at his seat, 
Crow* Xc“‘t. ne.ai Br.iJfoid, ‘ihtli Deefinber, 187G. 

SALTAIRE, a town of hnglan<l. in the county of 
York, situated 5 miles N.W. of Biadhnd ami 212 miles 
from London by rail. Jt was built by Sir 4 itiis .Salt loiiml 
hi." great alpaca f.ietoricH between tbo Aire and I^eds 
Lanai. It includes a church and pai.sonuge, a chapel, 
‘diod". dub, and in'-titute. 

SALTARELXO (Lat. snltnre^ to leap), a dance with 
a pr.ng i.g or leaping .«‘tcp in it.perfonncd by two dancers 


p'dassium bliioxahite. See Ox.\Lir A< ID. 

SALTS OF TARTAR, tho commeicial name for {ir>- 
ta""iuin carbon.atc. See PoT^ssir.M. 

SALTS, SlfSLLING, conshst of the rnonoc.arbonate 
of ammonia, .setmted with a mixture of \olatiIc oils. 4 lie 
mixture exhale.s a pleasant ])iiiigeiit lapotir of porfiimed 
ammonia, useful in faintness. A mixture of this Bubstaneo 
witli earUdic acid is kuowii, under the name of anti-catanli, 
ns a popular remedy for cbld.s, influenz.i, and liny fever. 
All hinelling salts become usele.ss after a time from tho 
I ammonia escaping. Thi.s reduces the compound to tho 
! state of bicarlxmato, which is not volatile. The addition 
' of liquid ammonia restores the original compound, 
j SALTWORT (NV/Waj a genus of plants of the order 
j CiirxopDDiArK/i.. 4'lie sjiecies are eh iefiy found on tho 
.se.'i-.shore in temperate parts of tho world, and also in 
tropical regions where the soil is saline or there is salt 
water in tho vicinity. JTickly Saltwort {Saliola Knli)^ 
ho named from jielding barilla or kali (that is, alkali), is 
found on the coasts of the British Isles, Europe, and of 
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many parts of the world, and is oiio of the spooirs burned 
for the purposo of yielding kelp and barilla. Sahola sntira 
is found on the southern coast of Spain, where some pains 
aro taken to extend it by cultivation, for the purpose of 
yielding hiiiilla when burnt. ^Salnola Soda is found on 
the southern coast of Europe, and in the north of Africa, 
liaiilla is also obtained from this species, but the imports 
have very greatly decreased since the soda has been inanu- 
factuied fiom common salt. 

SAXUS, the Roman goddess of health and prosperity. 
This is a type of the essentially practical character of the 
genuine Roman religi()n. The artistic side of the rnytlndogy, 
tlic legends of Jupiter, Juno, &c., they borrowed intact 
from the Greeks. Goddesses like Sains, Pax, Eortuna, 
(’oiieordia, &c., were all their own. The great temple of 
Sains N\as cieeted first in Ji.c. J07 on the Quiiinal. Her 
festival was held in common with tlie goddesses Pax and 
(h)ncor(li.i on the 80lh April, and was always consideicd a 
public function. 

SALUTES are compliments paid in the army and navy 
on vaiious ceiemonial occasions. The English claim the 
light of being ‘^alutcd at sea first in all places as sovereign 
(»f the seas. This respect to the Rritlsh flag cominerice<l 
as caily as the reign of King Alfred. The Duteh agreed 
to it in Wj78, after they had been defeated in seveial 
aitions, and it was formally assented to by France in 1701, 
although it had for a long time previously been exacted 
by England. 

In the piesent day salutes arc essentially a matter of 
etiquette, and they belong to the same order as regulations 
uhout the boots and trousers of officers, and the oceasions 
on whiih cocked hats are or are not to be worn. Detailed 
niles on what are termed “ccienionios and distinctions” 
ail* no doubt necessary in all their branches, but occasion- 
ally they pass with daiigerouH case to the ridiculous. 

Thus it was thought worth while, in 1H7G, that an 
elaboiatc code of salutes should he anangod between 
foieign nations and our own admiralty, and subsequently 
official legulations weie issued embracing this new code, 
which came into operathm in July, 1877. From tlie^e 
icgnlatlons it would appear as if advantage had been taken 
of every conceivable occasion for some sort of firing, firun 
the modest tiibnte of seven guns with which lhe\isit of 
a consul to one of her majesty’s ships is greeted, to tlic 
.'‘imultaneous roar of guns specially reserved f(w the anni- 
^er^a^le.s of the biilh, accession, and the coionation of the 
n igning sovereign, or the reception of royalty on such 
occasions us na\al leviews, &c. The pecuniary cost of 
llio custom iiiList now be something very considerable. 
Our cannon are almost daily growing in si/.e, and a salute 
fiom llum becomes in every way iiioio formidable. 'I'Ijc 
“ popguns” fifty years ago were inueli better fitted to play 
their pait in these ceremonials. When a large gun cornea 
to be fired, it is not only that so many pounds or hundreds 
of ]>ounds of powder aro waMed, wo must add the wear 
.iiid tear of a guii eostiiig thousands of pounds, the slr.ain 
on the ship, and vaiious occasional items, before our estimate 
is complete. 

The regulations and code of salutes arc detailed in the 
annual AViry /.Mf. 

SALVADOR'* SAN* the smallest of the republics of 
Ckntual AMKitirA, is bounded by Honduras on the N. 
and N.K., Guatemala on tho W., the Pacific Ocean on the 
iS., and tho Bay of Fonseca on the S.E. The area ks 72'2C} 
square miles, and the population in 1882 was about 613,000. 
The roast line, including the magnificent Bay of F«urseca 
(which separates this country from Nicaragua), is about 
200 miles in length. The river Paza forms the western 
boundary. 

Tho coast region consists for the most part of a belt of 
rich alluvial land, varying in width from 10 to 20 miles, 
behind which lies a broad plateau with an average elevation 


of 2000 feet, and relieved by iiumerons volcanic peaks. 
Bctw’cen this plateau and llie Coidillcras (the northern 
limit of tlie republic), which attain a h<*iglit of from 
6000 to 8000 feet, is a broad fcitile valley watered by the 
river Leinpa. About midway betwei n the valley of the 
Leinpa and the Bay of Fonseca is the basin uf tho Rio San 
Miguel, the other piincipal stream. Tluae aie mimerous 
lakes. The climate is halubrioiis, and conha than might 
be expected from the general [)o.sitioii of the lountiv. 

The population is composed of whites (of >[).inish oiigm), 
Indians, negroes, and imilattoes. 'Ihc whites aie ahnut 
one-fifth of the whole. The Indians are of the A/lee i lei-, 
and, nlthongh iif)minally Roman Catholics, retain many of 
their In-allien riles. This st.ite has relatively the laigr^t 
population, most indusliy, and gn-atest eoimnerce of all 
the Central Ameiican reymhhcs. J he mo.st imjioitant ]ao- 
duets are indigo, cofFee, maize, cotton, sugar, bals.im of 
Peru, hides, .skins, »S.e. In the Coidillcias along tlic iioith 
frontier are .s<Jine celebrated mim s ()f silver and gold ; there 
arc also rieh iion mines, and vast beds of brown oual exist 
along the valley of the Rio Leinpa. Many the mines 
have been vvoiked by English eonipanii 'Iht; ffiunces 
of the state arc veiy s.itisfactory. The leenpts and ex- 
penditure each amount to about pn annum. 

There is a public debt of nearly C1.000,U<>o. The expoits 
are valued at about and the im]>oits at 

dollars per amnnn. I'hc exports are (hielly indigo, rottoii, 
coffee, .sugar, tobacco, hides, minerals, 'Lhe p'»rts of 

the stale are La I/nifm, J.ibeitid, and Aiajnrta, novv con- 
iiec’ted by r'all with Santa Anna, 38 miles distant, the first 
being by far the most important, (heat liiitain enjnvs 
the gieutest shaie of the coinineice of this country, the 
majority of the impoi Is consisting tjf lliiti^h iii mufac lines, 
and of these cotton goods foim the bulk. In like manner 
the greatest part of the imt^t valuable piodiicts of Salvadf»r 
aip exported to Gicat Biitaiii. tlie rein lining poition being 
taken to France, the rnited Slates. v<e. Goth e. loaf sugar, 
t<»l‘acco, oigir*', riee, and timbu are s^-nt to C.ddoinia. A 
gic.it [»art of the toh.ieco oxpoitcd fiom this lejniblie tiiids 
its way to Costa Rica ; and tho roinnnulities sent to P.inama 
and other places m South Amcnca consist of cigars, rue, 
m.it.s, stiavv hats, cotton shawhs. li immocks, Tii's 

conntiy was ciMiqnered by tho Sjun-aids m 1a23. luit 
sepai.atcd fiom Mcxi«o after the l.Uter was iec»'gni/.ed as 
an independent state iii 1821. 

Sai V’.M)«>|{, S\N. the capital of the above rt pnhhc. is 
sitiiatid about 211.7 fiet above the sea, and •> iiiihs (o the 
east of the Volcano cd San Salvador It was foundid m 
1.728, and has 1,3,27 1 inhabitant*'. The « itv was re]»ea:c«lly 
destioycd by caitliqii.akes and volcaiuo ciuptions, the la^r 
tunc* on Ibtli .\pnl, 1M,74. vvlicn it was o\ crwhi'Innd Ity 
almost total nun, in consequence of which most of tho 
inhabitants erected nevv dwellings on ;i iicighhoui ing site, 
at present called Niuva S.in Salvadoi. 'rin* new capital 
ag.'iiii w.is partly destnned in 1873 b_v a .sciies of caith- 
quakes and eruptions, aiol sutVered also severely in 1872. 
It is connected by a gcK»d road with the port of LiK rt.id, 
1.7 miles dist.int, the pimcipal harbour of the lepublic, 
SALVADOR. SAN. Sec Bahama*^; Bviirv, 

SALVADORACEkS is an order of ]drnts noaily 
allied to the (71ivo family (<7i,i vc i v-). and, in fact, yao- 
ywrly only a tribe of that order. The calyx has three y-v 
four divisions; there are four lobrs to the ccncdli. ai.d 
four stamciH. Ihe disc is wanting, but sonn tinn s it rt- 
presentecl by glandular sc;ilt*s allcin.ite with tlie sri!ne:i'«; 
the ov.ary is supeiior, with oiu' or two cells, and one oi Ino 
ovules in each cell, aiiatropous, eie. t fiom the lu^e. liic 
style r.s simple ; the fruit i> a fleshy beiw. with an cnet 
.Seed. The syieoies .-uo •shrubs or lie«s; the ItMves iirc» 
opposite, w itli rndimcntaiy stipules often pusiut. Tliero 
ai'O eight or nine species, native's uf tiopie.rl and sub- 
tropical Asia and Afiic.i. Ihe species of Salvadcaa are 
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few in number, and are fimnd only in warm and dry parts 
nf the ^^o^ld, as in India, Persia, Arabia, and on the cojists 
of the ^loditeiranean, whence they extend alon^; the north 
i'f Africa, from the Nile to Sene^ainbia. tSalradora 
jttrsica has been supposed by some botanists to be the 
“mustard tree’’ of Scripture, but Guruthers has shown 
that this idea is not well founded, 

SALVAGE, is the eompc nsation made to those by 
^^ho^e skill and exertiuiKs sliip^ or tJu ir cargoes are saved 
from cxtraoidinaiy danger. I’he piinciple by which this 
allowance U made Ins been recognised from very early 
periods, and proxisions for its regulation are to be found 
in the oldest iiiaiitimc codes now extant, (?lvil salvage 
signities the sa\ing of a \essel or lier cargo, or a portion 
of the kittei, fii>m the tirdinaiw peiils attending maritime 
ad\entme. the iecover\ from capture hy a pirate or enemy 
heir.g t'M ineJ stilrnge. As to the amount of salvage 

wliieli shall he decieed, or the propoition in which it shall 
he cjvcn to salv.us, there is no fixed lule or practice in 
inaiitiine 1 iw. Path ease must he considered upon its 
iiieii’s, and the award of the courts depends upon the 
(langLT to property, value, l•i^k of life, skill, labour, and 
tl e duration of the scr\Iee. It is a cardinal iiile of law. 


was born and that in wliieh he lived still exist. The fortress 
of Hohcnsalzburg, commanding the town, is now used as a 
prison and barrack. There arc also one military and threo 
I civil hospitals, a liospital for incurahlo patients, several 
schools, and m.any other useful and charitable institutions. 
The inhabitants, 25,000 in number, manufacture calicoes, 
leatlicr, and hardware, and carry on an iinportaifi transit 
trade. Salzburg is said to occupy the site of the Roman 
Juvavia, destroyed by Attiln in -118. 

SALZKAM'MERGUT is the name of a district of 
Upper Anstri.a, comprising the soutli-west pait of the circle 
of Traun, on the borders of Styria. Its area is 250 square 
I miles. The surface is almost wholly mountainous, and 
the scenery extremely picturesque; but the soil is unj)io- 
fitable. Valuable salt mines aie wrought here, howewr, 
on account of the government, the annual production 
being about 55,000 tons. The chief scats of the salt- 
works are Ischl, Hallstadt, and Rerchtesgaden. 

SAMARA^ a town of Russia, the capital of a govern- 
ment of the same name, is situated on a height at the con- 
fluence of the river Samara with the Volga, llU miles 
south-east of Simbirsk. It was founded in 15Hl, and 
now contains over 65,000 inhabitants. It has a eathedinl, 


that salvage ser\Ices can rnly he pci formed by persons 
iu)t hound by their legal duty to lender them. A crew 
cannot, save under vciy exceptional ciicunistanccs, cl.iim 
.as salvi-i> of tlicn own ship or ii"t only becatusc it 

is their dut> to ‘;a\e them if possible, hut hecanM* it would j 
he ino-^t nr.w.se \o tempt ll:cm ht the ship and cargo 
get into a p< 'itiiin of cxticiiu* daiigu', that then, hy ex- 
treme excit'o'.'', tliev nvjlit claim .salvage. Tor ordinary 
*'<.rvic..s u-Dvl'icd t't a .p in time of distress^ no salv.age 
js line :o a p i'«senger; hut i’l hi.s ca^'C, as in that of .a .sea- 
man. e\tia< lainaiy stivices may give a salvage claim. 

SAL 'VI. >ce S.\ssOh h Ki: \to. 

SALVIN'IA. S.!e Riii7.n(\\i:rr.r. 

SALZBURG (the ancient Jurat la), the ca]iital of 
the jTov.iue of the same name, is situated in one of the 
inOi?t b'.autifnl Spots in .\iistii.i, cm the Salz.a, over which 
thcie is :i bridge .'170 feet long and 10 wide. Tlic city 
is surrounded by an ampliitlieatie of lofty Alp.s. The 
river runs between two i-o] ited mountain'', the Monchsberg 
oil the lift and the C.i];u/.inejherg on the right, leaving in 
many jd.ues cjuly a niirow space, on winch the city is 
hnilt. 'Ihe .streets ,ire narrow and cro(.ked, and the sqnaris 
small but nimlar; but (-n the right lunk, mar the railway 
.st.ati'm, ;i Ulv, and h indsome quarter J.as sprung up rinec 
tlie d<moh:I.m c.f the fortifications. The houses are 11, it- 
roofed and hujit of n d marble. One of the fonner gates 
is a ji'i'-'-.ige cut Ihn ngli the Munilisbeig, oUO feet long, 
.io liigb. ."iiid *21 bo-ad. Is.al/buig gives tith- to an 
arihhi'l.'jp, who i-'' Cillecl the Primate c-f (iermany. Th** 
nnivei^ity. founded in lb‘2^b w*is abolished in 1^00, and a 
iveeum or aenderny estahlislied in its ste.ad, wliieh has a 
i.b: irv of v dnmeh. a hotmiral garden, and a gen- 

/!(_ d Ton-furo. 7! e monastery of St, Peter has a libi.ary 
c f !::’nes. 'I l.e city l;as :i theatre, four hospitals, 

a lunar. e n-ivlum. and otl'*T public institutbms. 7 he cathe- 
dral. bUill in tl e veritM-utli centnrv,iri the Roman fctyle, 
with a bii, 1 le of while ii.arhie, adorned with paintings 
.and uumer'nis marlde -tatue". St. Piter's Church contaiii.s 
the tomb 'd .*"1. I!ap«rt, who was buried lierc in 623; IImtc 
.' ire in all tweiity-'-ix eiiuiibe.s. 7 he archbishop's old pal- 
ace, <*alle(i Ific Re-'idenz. is ;i very extensive building orna- 
mented with columns. Tlie ‘■quare in front of it is adorned 
with a hand''Oine fountain 45 feet high, made ci.tircly of 
white inaihle. On the ojiposit** side of the square Is a 
’ragnificent palace called tlie Neuhau. 7 he .stables, for 130 
) or*‘C s, are very fine ; near to them is a riding Bchool, with 
tircc giljcries for spectator.*', hewn out of the solid lock. 
In tb<- Mici.aehsplatz there is a bronze statne of Mozait, 
who was a native of Salzburg. The liouse in which he 


some iron works, and a considerable trade in coin, cal do 
and slicep, salt fish, caviare, skins, leather, and t.illow. 
It is the chief grain market on the Volga, and it contains 
nnmerons store-lioii.scs for that article, 

SAMARCAND , a town in independent Turkestan, 
now belonging to Russia, is .situated not f.ir from the bank.s 
of the river Zerafsban, in the centre of a fertile valley. 
The country in the vicinity of Samarcand is traversed by 
a great number of canals, which are list'd fur irrigation. 
It is mentioned in the history of Alexander the Great 
under the name of Maracanda, and in the times of the 
e.aliphs it acquired some fame as a scat of learning; but it 
attained its greatest glory in the fourteenth centuiy, as die 
I usual residence of the conqueror Tirnour, and conscqm'iitly 
the capital of one of the largest empires ever known. 
Ulugh-Begh, the successor of I'imour, being of a difhrciit 
j disposition, raised the fame of the city as a sc\at of le.irniiig 
I unci science, e.*'pocially in astronomy. But the family of 
Tirnour was driven from the throne and country hy an 
irruption of the Uzbecks towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and as their chief removed the royal re.sideucc to 
the town of Bokhara, Samarcand began to decline. The 
population was estimated in 1880 at 30,000; it has several 
bazaars and khan.s, and is a centre of the caravan trade, huL 
j.s generally in a state of decay, though there are some 
buildings which attest its former splendour. Three of the 
I ciillcgcs aic nearly perfet't, and one of these, which fornu'd 
tlic observatory of Ulugh-Begh, is very liandsoine. Tin* 
tomb of 7'imour remains, and is under a lofty dome, the 
walls of wliieh arc beautifully ornamented with agate. In 
1863 the city was visited by M. Vainbei*}', in tlio di.'^gui.so 
of a dervish, lie was the ^t Europiean who liad entered 
it since the time of Marco Polo. The town was taken by 
the Russi.ans, under Kaufmann, in 1868, and has since 
been increasing in prosperity. 

SAMA'RIA (licb. Skomeron, watch mountain), the 
name of the capital of the northern kingdom of Israel. 
The name of the city appears to have been derived from its 
situation, crowning as it did an oblong isolated hill, which 
rose by terraces to a height of some COO feet above the 
surrounding plains, though an ancient tradition (preserved 
1 Kings xvi. 23, 24) gives a different etymology. The 
city was founded by Omri about 025 D.r.,and it continued 
the capital of the kingdom of Israel until 721 B.r. It liad 
previously successfully withstood two sieges on the part of 
the Syrians in 901 and 892, bat in 721 it was taken after 
a siege of tliree years by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, Its 
capture marking the downfall of the northern kingdom. 
The district of which it was the centre was afterwards re- 
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peopled by Esarh.iddon, bat notliin^ is known of the con- 
dition of Samnriii np to the time of Alexander the Gioat, 
who took the city and depopulated it, replacinj^ its inhabit- 
ants by a colony of Syro -Macedonians, It was again 
taken in 100 by John Hyreanus, who completely destroyed 
it. lliu’ing been partially rebuilt and occupied by the 
Jews, it was restored by Tompey to the descendants of the 
banished Samaritans, By the direction of Galbinus it was 
furth(T restored and fortified, and later, Herod the Great, | 
who had received it from Augustus, rebuilt it on a magnifi- 
cent scale, settled it with a colony of veterans, strengthened 
its fortifications, and named it Sebaste (Sebastos being the 
Greek equivalent of Augustus), in honour of the Roman : 
emperdv. In the tliinl century a.d. it became a Roman j 
colony and the seat of a Christian bishopric, hot as its 
neighbour Nahlous (the ancient Shechem) grew and pros- 
])rTed it sank into decay, and after the Mohamnuidan 
cunqnnst of Palestine its glory finally departed. The 
Ciusadcrs icstorcd the bishopric of Samaria, and the office 
Mas sustained until the fourteenth century, but at the 
])iesciit day all that is loft of the city is a heap of ruins 
and a small Arab village called Sebustieh, on the south- 
eastern slope of the hill. 

Dr. Thompson speaks with enthusiasm of the beauty of 
the site of this city. He says: — “The view from the 
tojiinost terrace over the rich plains and hills around, far 
aMJiy to Iho blue Mediterranean, is magnificent The re- 
iniiins of the city consist mainly of colonnades which 
certainly date back to the time of the Herods, and perhaps 
many of llie columns arc much older. There is a gi-oup of 
hivtcen standing in a recess low down on the north-east 
side (»f the hill, and a similar gi'oup of sixteen on the top, 
thcMigh tliose last are larger, and there are many hing 
)>h)stiate. The grand colonnade, however, runs along the 
south hide of the hill down a broad tciTaco which descends 
rajtidly towards the present village. The number of 
(oluinns, whole or broken, along this lino is nearly 100, 
and many others lie scattered about ou lower terraces. 

M hey nic of various sizes, and quite iiTegularly arranged, 
but when perfect it must have been a splendid colonnade.” 

SAMARITAN PEN'TATBUCH, the version of the 
rcntatcnch in use among the Samaritans. It was rofcircd 
to by Origen, Jerome, Eusebius, and some others among the 
fathers; but its existence as a separate codex was unknown 
to Western scholais until the early part of the seventeenth 
centuiy, mIicd Pietro della Valle obtained a complete copy, 
writt(‘ii in the ancient Hebrew or Samaritan character, 
from the Samaritan s of Damascus. This was first described 
to Euroi)eaiis by Morinus in 1C28, and bhortly afterwards 
it M'as published in the Paris polyglot. ^lorinus asserted 
that tho Samaiitan Pentateuch was superior both in au- 
thority and antiquity to tho M.'isorctic text ; but Gesenius, 
‘JOO years later, proved, by a systematic arrangement of the 
^arialions, that the Samaritan compilers had corrupted the I 
Hebrew text, and that inanyt^f the alterations were of the 
most clumsy and j)alpnble doseription, Tho version, however, 
is not without its value in the critical study of tlio sacred 
text, inasmuch as it agi’cea with the Septuagint in a number 
of places whero the latter differs from the Hebrew text. 
'I'lio age and origin of this vei-sion have never been satis- 
factorily proved, and tho greatest divergence of opini(»n 
exists among scholars upon both points. (SeeDaxidson 
in Kitto's “Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature," third edition, 

SAMARITANS. The namo of Samaritan, in its strict 
use, would imply an inhabitant of tho city of Samaria, but 
in the Old Testament tho term Samaria is used first to 
include tho whole territory over winch Jeroboam made bim- 
self king, and at a later period to tho whole of tho central 
part of Palestine lying between Galileo and Judah. After 
tho conquest of Samaria by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
we read that bo carried away the people into Assyria, and 


replaced them by men from Babylon, Cutbah, Ava, 
Hamath, and Sepharvaiin. It is not dear as to wlietliLT 
tho original inhabitants were entirely deported, and com- 
mentators differ in their opinions upon this point, but tho 
references in 2 Chron. xxx. and xxxiv. to the “ remnant of 
Israel " would seem to imply that some of the old popula- 
tion were left in the land. The new colon ins, howex^er, 
represented a mixed race, and as they brought thdr gods 
w'ith them, they xvorshipped at first a stiange iiicfllcy of 
divinities. Being troubled by the wild beasts which had 
multiplied during the periods of war and neglect, it orcuned 
to them that the local deity was angry with thein, ami 
they petitioned the King of Assyria for one of the priests 
of tho land xvho slionld instruct Ihem in the xvorship f-f 
the deity of the district. Their request xxas granted, and 
I they added the woiship of Jehovah to that of their o\xn 
I national or tribal deities (2 Kings xxdi. 41). In cour^ * 

! of time the w’orship of Jehovah gained the ascendency, 

I and when tho people of Judah began to return fnan tljc 
I captixity, the S.amaritans asked y>ermissioii to participate 
1 in the restoration of the temple, and wIkmi tlicy xxr-re refused 
I feelings of hostility were kindled xvliich xvere ii»*\ er afterwards 
I appeased. The Samaritans are spoken of in tin* Book of 
I Ezra as xveakeiiing the hands of the jjeople of Judah, and 
I troubling them thronghoiit all tho reigns of (!yrus, Darin«, 
i Ahasiicrus, and Artaxerxes (Ezra iv.), and the Iiostilily 
I between the two peoples was increased in the latter pait 
' of the fifth century B.f*., when the Samaritans built on 
Mount Geri'zim a temple .ns a rix’al to that of Jerusalem. 
After this event tlie .lews and Samaritans regarded each 
other xvith perfect hatred, and several allusions to tins 
condition of aft'iiis arc to be found in tho New Testament. 
On tho one side, the Samaritans clnimni to l»c dc‘«ocnded 
from the s.arne ancestry as the .lews (John iv. 12), that 
(iciiziin xvas a place of greater sanctity than Jerusalem, 
and that their copy of the laxx- {i.e, the five books of Moses) 
xv.as older and of greater authcirily than that U''ed by the 
•Texvs; xvhile on the other hand, the latter refused to reg.iid 
the S.am'iiitans as in any xxay shaiers in the covenant wiili 
I'^rael, denied nltoL'ether tile sanctity of Gerizim. and de- 
clared that the Samaritan copy of the laxv was the doubtful 
and untiustxvorthy bequest of an apostate. In the year 
A.i». Dh a party of Samaritans entered by stealtli the 
Temple at Jerusalem at midnight, during the feast of the 
l*as^over, and stieweil the sacicd courts with human b<jm s 
to pollute them. J’or this they xvere exeluded from the 
stiangeis’ couits of the Temple, publicly cursed in tlie 
synagogiiefl, and their evidence w'as rejected in all .lewirii 
courts of jn>tice. In their turn the Samaritans retaliated, 
and occasionally, whoa the .Tews xvcie communicating by 
menus of beacon files the rising of the riiselinl moon to 
their coiintrxmen in Babylon, the Samaritans int«Tfi*red, 
confusing the watchers by kindling flames at xvrong seasons 
upon their own mountains. By the f.matical of the Jews 
the Samaiitans xvere teimcd Cnthc.ans, and classed with 
the ho.athen, their food \x;is pronounced as impure as swine’s 
flesh, and they xvere denied any share in the coming kingdom 
of the Messi.ih. It xv.as in the face of prejudices of this 
ch-aracter that Jesus talked with the xvoman of Sarmrin. 
and abode xxith the people of her village, and aKo utt* red 
in the hearing of the Jews his parable of the good Sun iri- 
tan. One rcbiilt of this hostility seems t.) haxe been 
; the hardening and confirming of the Samaritans in ili(ii 
I beliefs, which they liavo retained until tho presenf diy, 

I though they are now reduced in ralcstine to an insignificant 
' colony of a few' bundled persons, A few icmn.mis i f the 
* colony which was transplanted by Alexander the tiieat to 
Egypt arc aKo to be found .at Cairo. 

SAMBU'KA, the Greek namo for the Hebrew 
A largo harp with many strings. 

Samhuca was also tho name given by the Romans to a 
military engine used to provide means for scaling besieged 
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cities, tbc name arising from its roughly resembling a harp I SAMO^AN ISLANDS. See Navioator Ist-Anos. 
ill .sliape. I SA'MOS, an isbiiul in the Giecinn Archipelago, belong- 

SAMBUR DEER {Rusa ari.<tot(Us) is a species of ' ing to the Turks, and called by them Siitam Adnfi^ is 
1 )i:kk (^Cervidne) found in the bill-country thronghont Mtuated on the west coast of Asia Elinor, at tho distance 
India. Ihe male is neaily feet high, ^\ith a stout body, of about a mile fioin the promontory of Trogilion or Capo 
co\cred with dwp blown hair, which is long on the neck. ! Santa ^^^l^a, which lies between the Gulf of Sci^la Nova 
The antlers are massive and o^cl 3 feet long ; they present | and that of Balat. 

only three tyncs, the brow’ beiiii: .simple, and the be.ain 1 In the time of Cyrus, the first king of Persia, PolukratOs 
finking high up, 'Ihe female is Miiallci ami of a yellowish ' was the tyrant, as the Greeks called him, or ruler of Sanio.s, 
tint. 'I'he sambiir is almost ii.jetnrnal in il.s h.ahits, pmsMiig but lie was put to death by the Per.sian.s. The island le- 
the day in almost inaccessilde letre.its. It is also known covered its independeneo after the defeat of llic Peisians 
as tlie (ieiow. Sevei il lu-aily allied sjiceics inhabit the i at Mycalc, n.c. 470. The history of Samos from this 
Malay Peninsula .imi some of the aJjacent islands. j time belongs to the general history of tbc Greek states of 

SA'MIEL, the I'ni kisli name of a wind which in Ar.abia Western Asia. It finally became subject to Rome, w.r. H 1. 
is known O'* the ^^amnoin or Smioinn, \n Egypt as the The inhabitants wcie distinguished for their commcicial 
K/ifimsIn, and in .Semgambia .and Guinea as Harmattan, activity and their love of the aits. It was the native 
It oiciir*' ill most cituntiies which are placed at no gicat country of the sculptor Tlieodoros and of P)thag(M-as. 
distance fiMin •‘aiuly dcscits, and it blows always from that Rhoikos, a Samian, built the Heniioii, or temple of llcia, 
qiiaitcr ]u which the desert is situated. It is exticmcly at Samos, the largest which Herodotos had seen. Its di- 
liot, and a cousidcrable quantity of fine sand is ireiieralh inensions W’ore, in length, 346 feet; in breadth, 181) feet. 
•^ti'jHiub cl in the air, which has been collei ted l>y the , The material was the white and bluish-gray marble of tin* 
winds in lushing over the wa^tc. It allects the btiinan island. No vestiges of it arc now extant. The coins of 
body very ]>owei fully. prodncMig giT.vt feebleness, and . Samos are nniricron.s. The earliest have the bead of a lion 
sometimes even de.\tli, I or of a bull; a winged wild boar or the prow of a ship are 

SAMNITES. an aniitiU nation or confederacy of ' counnon rcvcr.scs. 


nation'^, in Cential Itah, who m.iclc a biave >tinggle again>t j 
Rome. lliev occnj<ic'd .in exfui^ivc tiaet (>1 couiitiy on j 
both sid« s of the central iniiie of the ,\per.mnc'^, including i 
the v.illev" of the ^'lllllHlllI'', ^aImuu^. .iiid C dor. towauK ! 
the Tvrrl.t'iiiin Sea, ar.vl llms" (4 the Sams, Tifernus, ! 
Iriniu*'. and 1 itiito, towaui" the Acliiatic, and coire.^poiul- | 
ijig to the pie^cnt pramciN of .Sannio and Piiiieipato 
T ltr.i and jarts of 'liiri di L.ivoro, and of Ahrn 7 /o Gitra, 
in .^ontlj'iii Italv. 'liic tiiritory of the Sainnites was 
bounded rn the N. by tl’.e IMnjni and Maiiucini. and by 
the .Vdnatic : on the 1\ by .Xpulia and Lucania; on the 
S. by tbc CaiTi])ani.in> , and on the W. by I.atium and the 
countrv' of t'lM- Marsi. 'lli'* San.nites were oiiginall) a 
colon} of till’ ts.ibiiii''. wbnli iniirratfd to the b.iiiks of tbc 
Vul'.urniis and lliC T.tinarn'>. and tlicnec .spread on one 
side a.>» f.\r as tliC pi tins of Apuli.i. and on the other to 
tlio.^e of Cainpama. 'll:cy were an agiicultiiral and pas- 
toral people, and as tluir nim.beis incieased bevonJ tin* 
means of .snb'-istcnce, they followed the custom (>f their 
S.vliine aiiceslois, and s^iit foitli < olonio, w bu h weie the 
origin of the Luc iiiians. who cjiadually e Ntmik-d as far as 
the .soothMii e.v.tninit} of the penin^uLi. Tlie Samnitfs 
wficdi.idid mro sfvnal nati-m^ or tiiUs, known by the 
names of iVntn. Caml.ni. (-.ir.ir« id. Hiipini. and Euntani. 
Amoni: the jalncipal towns were — liovianum, now Boiano, 
:.ear tlie*-'.uncs tf the TiLriiU'.. .E^ernia, now fserni.i; 
Aliita. r.ow ,\liti ; Malnenturn, afteiwards c.iliid jhne- 
vinlnm. now BeiiCVtnto. 

Ah’.ui n.» . .M'» th»* first war kpin between the Romans 
a'.-l ll e .^ainnites. 'I l.o hj-tor\ of the long ‘'linggle wbif h 
li.cn (_ /ii;;*'Ci,ced i-* an iinjiortai.t p.irt of the history of tlie 
Ihmai. subojgiiiiiri of Inly. It was not until ij.< . ‘J'.MI, 
after half a century of aln.ost uiiinteiTn].tf'd war. that tbc 
SamiiitC'. woiii oiu by ihnr n itod ib-bats. sued for 
peace, whiil) thi* Roio.ins, likiwi>« exhausted by their 
(Jearly*bougl)t vielorie'^ felt di^ja.sMl to grant, 'llie result 
of this sue cession of wars, was that tin* Romans extended 
Iheir power en*r South Itali , Garnpaiii.i, and Apulia, ami 
tlju.s became iieiglibours, and soon after e-iieinie'S, of the 
Tarentine.s. 'Ihe Jarentine* War indue ed the expeditiem of 
PvTrbtis into Italy, and Je-d to the* fii**! war eif the Romans 
with .an enemy fiom bevond the Italian frontier. In the 
war ejf Pyrrbu.s, the .Samnites jfdind that prince, after 
wbos>* tK'Conel retreat from Italy and subheqiieut death, 
tliey found thernsedves attacke-d by two Koiiian niinies and 
utterly defeated (272 R.r.) After tbi.s Samnium cea.scd 
to exist as au independent .state. 


The form of the island of Stimos is irregular; the* 
greatest length Is from west to ea£>t,and the ciu umfeiencc 
is .about 80 miles. It is separated from the continent of 
Asia by a narrow strait about G miles in length, and no- 
where more than 3 in breadth, full of small islands. In 
this strait the fleet and army of Xerxes were defeated on 
the same day that his troops in Greece, under Mardonio**, 
were di.spersed and d<*stroyed at Platica (ii.i’. 470), 

S.amos is traversed by two ranges of rocky liim.stiiiK* 
mountains, whoso slopes are partly covered with pine woods, 

I viiic*yards, and olive groves. The valleys arc fertile, and 
this is one of the most productive islands of the Arelnpehigo, 
exporting corn, oil, valonia, raisins, and very good iniisca- 
dino wiiic.s. The mineral products include iiiuiblc, iioi), 
lead, silver, and emery, 

Oppo.site to the old city of Samos, and about a mile to 
the west of it, lies the modem town of Cora, the laige.^t 
in the island. One of the best harbours is Vatbi, wbirli 
, i*^ capable of bolding a large fleet. Saino.s wiis fonneily 
celebrated for its pottery, which was made from a partieu- 
' l.ir kind of clay found in the island. 

I The inhabitants, about 60,000 in number, living in vil- 
i l.igcH^ are nearly all Greeks ; they arc described n.s being 
I wi etched in their condition and habits, and of a s.'ivago 
apfwaraiice, 

SAMOY'ED liANOUAGEB form a distinct branch 
of tbc vast and little known Turanian or Scythian family, 
of which tbc Finnish and Hungarian tongues, forming tlio 
first or European branch, are the only ones at all 
I familiar to us. The secon# branch is made up of tho 
Tartar languages of Central Asia, and the third is that in 
question. All three branches are markedly agglutinative, 
and have little or no inflexions. The Samoyed languages 
aic entirely devoid of literature, so far as our know- 
ledge of them extend-s, and although covering so large a 
space are regarded as of no importance philolugically. 
.lust so much is well established with regaid to them, that 
they are clo.ser to the Hungarian than to the Tartar tongues. 

SAMOY^EDS, a widely-.spread nomadic nation of 
Northern Asia, forming one of the four families of tho 
great Altaian slock. They inhabit two large tracts, ono 
of which extends along the shores of the Polar Sea, and 
the other on both sides of tho Altai Mountains. 

'fhe Northern ^Samoyeds traverse the country which 
occupies the western portion of tho coast of Sibi^ria, be- 
tween 46° and 100° E. Ion., and 70° and 80° N. lat. They 
.arc of short stature, seldom attaining 6 feet. They have 
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round, broad, and flat faces, thick lips, a broad and open 
nose, very lillle beard, and very coarse black hair. They 
arc stout, and liavc muscular limbs. 'J’hoii^h possessin^^ 
lierds of reindeer, tliey use them only for drawing their 
sledges. They live chiefly by hunting and fishing. They 
are heathens. It is slated that the numerous tribes which 
belong t? the Northern Sarnoyeds amount to 70,000. 

The Samoyods, whose name implies “eaters of one 
another,” though there is no trace whatever of their having 
<leser\ed to bo branded ns cannibals, originally migrated 
fiom Siberia; but they are not the primitive inliabitants 
of the soil ; for the ruins of whole lines of ancient dwell- 
ings are found on the banks of lakes and rivers. 

The Noilliern Samoyeds arc divided from the Southern 
hv an iinineiibe liact of country occupied by the Ostiaka 
and several tribes of Tungiises. 

The Soutliern Samoyeds inhabit that part of the Altai 
^lountains which lies between 80° and 105° E. Ion., and 
50"* N. hit. Some of this country is ihcluded wdlhin 
llie teriitoiics of tlio Chinese Empire; and these Samoyeds, 
called So}otcs, are tributary to the Emperor of Chinn, and 
obliged to do military service along the frontier. The rest 
of tlie Samoyeds are in the Siberian territory. Some of 
the tribes live wholly by the chase, while others liave herds 
of reindeer, their country being the most southern region in 
w'hicli that animal is met w’ith in Asia. A few have 
adopted ngiicnlture, but they eat also the roots and fitema 
of some wild-growing plants. The Soyotes, however, 
inhaiiit a rich pasture country, and live on the produce of 
tlieii lu'rds, consisting of horses, black cattle, and camels. 
These Southern Samoyeds exactly resemble their northern 
kinsmen in the formation of their bodies, except that they 
a tolerably thick board. The difterent tribes speak 
Si v< nil dialects of the same language, which varies greatly 
from those spoken by all the neighbouring nations, though 
it lontaiiis a considerable number of roots which occur in 
the languages of some nations of Central Asia. 

SAM PHIRE, an herb in much request in some parts 
of the country as a salad and pickle. The true snmphiie 
is the Crithmnm mnrifimum^ a plant belonging to the 
order Umuklufkim-. It grows on rocks by the sca- 
^ide, in the Riitish Isles, and southward to Northein 
Africa. The stem is about 18 inclies high; the floweis are 
yellow. The leaves and young shoots form an excellent 
pickle, and it is .soinetimc.s successfully cultiiatcd. It was 
tlionglil highly of in forincr times. Shakspeare alludes to 
the danger incniTcd by those gathering it in its native 
Jjaunts: — 

“ llow fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low I 

'J'bo crows and choughs tliat wing the midway air, 

Show scarce so gross as bcellps: half-way down 
Jlrings one that gathers haniphiie, .ireadliil tnulel 
Methiiiks lie seems no bigger than his lioad.'’ 

<IciarJ, who wrote bis “Herbal” about this time, says 
that “ Sampler is thought the pleasantest sauce, most 
familiar and best agreeing with man’s bodie, both for 
digestion of nieates, breaking of the stone, and voiding of 
giavelc,” He adds tliat it “groweth on the rocky dills 
of Oouer, Wiiuhdscy, by Ric, about Southampton, the 
Ylo of Wight, and most rockes about the west and south- 
west parts of England.” It is a pity that this plant is 
not more used at the present day, as it is a veiy agreeable 
pickle. Unfortunately GLAaswi^UT {^alicnrnia tu vim i a) 
is generally substituted for it. The golden samphire is a 
perennial plant, Inula crithmoid^, 

SAMUEL (Heh. ^h^mueU “name of God,” “placed by 
God,” or, 1 Sam. i. 20, “heard of Ciod”), the last Shofet or 
•Judge of Israel, and one of the first of the prophets, w.is 
the soil of Elkanah and Hannah, and was, in accordanco 
with his mother’s vow, brought up at Shiloh as an attendiint 
upon the priest Eli. His father is described 1 Sam. i. 1, 
as an Ephraiinite, and by the chronicler lie is described 


as a Levile, 1 Cliron, vi. 22, 23; but the genealogy given 
of the prophet and the situation of his birthplace are among 
the unsettled problems of Hebrew hirtory. 'I'he first public 
event recorded in the life of Samuel is his leading the 
people against the Philistines at Mi/peh, when the Israel- 
ites obtained a decisive \iclory, and Samuel appears in 
consequence to have been raised to the lank of Judge. 
His own residence was at Ramah, wheie he man led and 
had sons born to him, but in the com sc of bis ])uWic 
servi(M*3 he seems to have legularly visited tlie thiee s.icied 
plaees, Bethel, Gilg.il, and Mizpeh, and eneoiiia^fd the 
formation of the bands of prophets wliieli appear about this 
period for the first time in Israelitish history. His gie.it 
Work, however, was in connection with the national worship 
id the people, winch he strove to eonnect exclusively wirli 
Jehovah, ami in the appointmciiL of a king under wIk'iii 
the disunited and disoig;ini/.ed tubes vveie united into a 
nation. In both respeets his iuflumec v\as of the ino.st 
important character, aflei ting most iiiateii.illy the .sub.se- 
quent history of the people. By the s.ieied historian hw 
is praised for his upiighlness, justic and faithfnlnrss to 
Jehovah, and thongli he was not dt void of the sleinmss 
peculiar to his peiiod he lejneseiits niiqu' sf ion.ibly one of 
the noblest characters of Hebrew histoi_\. iU the Jews 
of a later period he was honoured as second only to Moses. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, two hi'^toi leal houks m the 
Septimgint, Vulgate, and Autliorized Wisioii of tlie Old 
Testament, which with the two snhsequeiit hook.s of Kings 
form in th(‘ JTehiew scriptures one continuous woik. l iom 
a critic.il point of view the two hfioks constitute one woik, 
and they are of an unmistakably diilercnt date and authoi- 
slnp to the succeeding books of Kings. Like m aily all 
the histolie.il books of the Old Testament, there i.'i 
nothing in the books them-eUes to imlie.ite the name of 
the anilior, and it is soimwliat remarkable that the tiift 
Jewish statement as to the authoiship of these hooks dales 
only from 500 a.i>., win n it was .asserted most aljsuidlv 
in the Babvloiii.'in Genni i. that “Sainu-l winte ln^ liook” 
i.c, the book wliudi heais his name, ihis assoilion is dis- 
piovd by inteinal evidisiee, hut in its place orilv (oiijectuie 
remains. Simil.ir dilTieullies exist in lefeieiue to tin- dale 
of the eompositiuu of the work, and bevond the f.ict tli.it 
its l.'ingnage and lelereiices pi/mt to a period lailu i than 
that of the lefonnation of .li'si.ih but little e.an be sa.d. 
It is vviilteii HI ]iuie Hibievv, ami it is one of tlu- tii,i -t 
specimens of Helnew prose, but this oircumsiauie will j..<t 
of it‘'elf mdieate the pi nod of its composilion. It nmt tins 
a histurv of Liael fiom the birth of S.smuel, about ii<'. 
1150-1 Hit), to close upon the death of Havid. about n.r. 
1020, and theie is some reason to believe that m its earliest 
foim it was eariird on to tlie cml of the reign of Divid, 
and po.ssihly to that of Solomon. It contains veiy lew 
leferences eitln r to the l;ivv or to Moses, and the maimers 
and customs it records an; vciy dill'eieiit fiom those «*n- 
foiced by the I.evitieal legislilion after the exile. The 
vv<»rk be.'ii s intoin:il eviileni e of its boing a compil.ition, both 
oial tiadilions and wiltten docnim nl.s being placeil under 
contribution, and in some places two distinct and ditleient 
Yi-rsions .are preserved of certain liisloiical events. I ho 
poetical pieces presen ed in the book appear to be deiived 
from a lo.st Book of Jasbor. .and they seem, in some m.siaiices, 
to ha\C been assigned to the chaiactcrs of the book in i 
.somewhat aibitrary manner. Tims in 2 S.im. x\ii. v\.' 
li.avc a song of David, which is assigned to D.niil at ti e 
time when he was delivered out of the hand of his ouemies 
and the haml of Saul, but wliioh contains allusions to the 
vicloiies of a later peiiod and closes with a lefcicucc to 
mercies shown unto the seed of D.ivid for cvermoie ; and 
still more cuiiously .a chant of vietoiy app uvntlv ci'inposed 
after a siiocossfiil battle is placed in the mouth of Hannah 
as a thank.sgiving for the birth (J her son, 1 S.nn. ii. 1-10. 
See Bleck’8“E:nleitnng in d. Altc rcstaincnt'\Eiig. trans. 
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London, 1869), Ewald’s Geschichto des Volkcs Israel” 
niiJ Dean Stanley's “ Lectures on tlio Jo\>islj Churrli.” 

SAMYDACllffi, an order of plants placed by Ben- 
thain and Hooker in the cohort Passifloralos, of the Toly- 
I’hTAL.t:. It is entirely a tropical order, composed (»f 
MiiaJl trees or shrubs. The bark and leaves are slightly 
Jisti indent. One of the species, CanearUi nhnifoUn^ is 
u>cd in Brazil as a lemedy .against the bite of snakes, for 
which purpose the lea\es are applied to the wouinl, and an 
infusion of them is taken internally. A decoction of the 
leaves of CdHarla lirn/fia is used internally in intlamma- 
toiy disoideis aiul malign.int fe\ers. The baik of Ctisearia 
i.s >aid hy Martins to he useful as ii poultice or 
lotion for h.idly liealed uleers. Ihe chief chaiacteristics 
of the order ate the following: — The flowers ate small, 
collected se^elal together; the calyx has three to seven 
lobes; the petaN aie wanting or are similar to the sepals, 
and ii ilic same number; there is no corona as in the 
.allied i.\:nily of p.issiun-llowers ; the stamens .are some- 
time" dt Unite in number, often alternate ^^Ith glands or 
si.iminodos, suinetiines numerous, and occasionally collected 
in bundles (»ppoMtc the petals ; the ovaiy is superior, onc- 
C( lied, soiiKLimes adnate to the calyx-tube; tin* st\le has 
one or tliree stigmas; the o\ulc^ aie anatinpuiis, and 
atiixed to the thue to five parietal phueiitas; the finit is 
a tliiee to ti\t-\alved t.ipsule; the seeds lia\e an axile 
einhryo in c< pious alhnmen; the leasts ai(* .alteinatc, un- 
diMded. often piUiKid dots iT lii'.e^. 'Ihc’.e aie loO 
specie", r ilivc" of thi tropics. 

SAN DOMIN GO, a n public of the Mand of in 

t!.c W’t "t Ii’-lic". C"t.ih]I"hod in 18 U and reproehunud with 
('..rij-'-s ill l.sdj, 1^79. Ic'-Mh and The area ix 

("t’mLtid at ".{u.ire n lies, ^^lth a popnialioii in 

l^^r, 4!,oi oiK>. ll’L* republic is di\ided into the five 

jToMiHf' or "tatf' ii.atuallN iiah pendent, S.in P<-mingo, 
Azua de C.'Mnp4-"tila. >ant.a Cruz del Se} bo, Santiago de 
h." t'abaileio", and Conecpdoii de la Veja. besides four 
rn'ir't'’ne di"tiiet". 'Ihe population, Id^e th.at of the 
U' ,'.;hh* 'iri”.‘j Ha\ti. is compo"ed Tnainl\ of negi»»<s and 
n.li’.itt"^ ", hut tla wliites, or Luiopeau-desccnded inhabit- 
ants, are comp irtiNely Lumcious, and ouirig to their 
i>’HuenC'. the Spinidi languaim i** the prc^alli!l;: dialect. 
The C'-rnm-Tce i" small, owing in pait to customs dutus (d 
a proi/ibitory (hiractci, hut is stated to be ineioasing. 
71'*' primijial ait.des cf expert are tits', h.gwooj, 

mai.ogany. c<'r'’«e. fustic, tuhiuo. and ci ci.a. 71ie exfioit 
of ii.a.h'>L'aii\ la"deir'as«d in recent .'ears, hut sugar is 
a""Uin'iii: moie axd n -'i* imjioitancf , ('(Koaand sugar ar- 
cuiti\at*.d. lh‘. iMUiUe ai.d fxp'ndlture arc ericli ab(uit 
X3<'0j»nn^ ar.J tiiiie an aek:iottI*-dg< d fouigii d* ht of 
Xl'j.J.OniJ. At the end of 18>t a rmJ'tat, ‘JO irihs in 
l-n^'lli. lad cn constiuetej hetwe. n Saniaiia and San- 
ti lu'o. f in' laciEg tl.e tt] oh of the lieli prijtinc* s of th** north. 1 
'lit f-rij.n i.nincHc i-, shan J hy the poits of ,Saii 
l^ n ■ j". rh' fapital, and J’nnto I’jata. ujtli the recently 
ojfnt'l portt (f 's.imni.a, A/.na, Monte tJri'li, Baiahona, 
a' '1 M i* -ns. .St e llAt II. 

SAN FRANCISCO ( ‘■orm time 1 call'd Sfiiut I'rnji- 
itfciij, th^' ofin.m'ic.ai ^ietrfJp■dl^ od California, is nitu- 
.'ited on tl.e shoif of th" inagnihef nt hay from uliieli 
it d**rivfH its i ame. It stands jn a j.lain about half a 
mile uide, inrliijfd towards the hay, with numer- 

ous hills b*hiritl it. 7he ‘od on ^\hlc■ll tin (ily i-j built is 
very sandy, and in the \i<imty. more partic nlurly to^^a^^h 
the north, are a number of handlnlJ.*?. It i.s regularly laid 
out, the strcc'ts crossing earh other at riglit angle". Ihc 
l.-mses uerefonnerly ino.stIy of wood, hut .since the de.struc- 
live fire.s that ha>c st\(Tal timfs orenrred, l.aung the 
gr*'ater part of the town in ruin.M, hink and iron are 
« IN nsively uw'fi It now contains many well-built fiic- 
pro d store* and banking- hf-ti‘'<“S. Tim ( ity was oiiginally 
built areund a K'lnicircular bay. the two iKjinhs of \^IlicL 


I nrc about a mile apart. All the intenening space is now 
built on, tbo warehouses and wharves being supported on 
j)iles driven into the sand. Pircctly in front of the city, 
j but at a distance of G miles fiom it, lies Goat Island, 

I nearly 2" miles in lengtli. It is barren and rocky, except 
j on the ca.st side, wdieio theie is some cultivatioji in the 
valleys. Near the city Telegrnpli Hill rises to an* levation 
j of 1000 feet, and from its summit an extensive view may 
be obtained of the surrounding country. 

The fashionable promenade is Montgomery Street, a w idc 
and handsome thoroughfare. On Stockton mid Dupont 
Streets, towards the southeni part of the city, arc many 
I fine re.sidences, built of brick; west of Stockton, and on 
J the surrounding hills, are many handsome houses of wood, 
I but being separated from the rest of the city they me com- 
paratively secure in the case of fire. Most families hmo 
their residences in the outskirts or in the rear of the town. 
The principal streets arc paved with hea\y timber, -and all 
the business thdroughfares have passenger laihv.iys tliiough 
them. In the centre of the city is a largo public sciu.mv oi’ 
plaza. Some of the hotels of San Fraucibco me among tho 
hugest in the world. 

San Francisco has a custom-house, hianch mint ex- 
ch.-inge, marine hospital, splendid musical fuml hall, very 
fine masonic temple, and several theatie.s. The cu.'.tom- 
! house is a very extensive and substantial building, and the 
' city hall, completed in 1880, is a inagnlficLiit htiuctuio 
nc.irly a quaiter of a mile in length. 'I here me timiK-K ns 
biiuking hou.ses, and nearly 100 places of worship, imliul- 
ing Baptists, Congregational, Kpi.scopal, Metliodi.sf, Picshy- 
tcrian, Roman Catholic, Swedenborgian, Unitarian, German 
Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, iSwedish Luthcr.in, Hcbicw 
synagogues, and several Buddliist temple.s. 'Iho city is a 
.siMt of a Roman Catholic aichhlshopiic. Among tlie new.s- 
papers and journals arc papers published in the French, 
Germ.an, Italian, and Spanish language.'^. 

'Ihe benevolent institutions and bocicties are numerous, 
and arc liberally supported. Among them are the m.ii me, 
i ity, and county hospitals ; Protcbtant and Catliulic oi phan 
.'isyluins, and the State Institution for the deaf, diimh, .and 
blind. To the credit of the city it may also be Mid, that 
no place in America of |cijual size can boast of being inoie 
libt rally piovid«‘d with fir 5 t-(■h^ss public mid pri\ate ."chooK. 
The « ity was li.sited wdth a severe caitlnpuke in 1>^G8, mid 
in order to picient loss of life on the occa."ion of any futuio 
shock'', the Roman Catholics have built an e.arthqnake- 
j-niof chuich. 'riiis edifice — St. Patrick’s Cliuich — is 
built on a plan to preient loss of life in the event of the 
shaking down of the walls. The theory of tlie plan of 
(ODstruethm is, that bliould the pillars be shaken down the 
Kiof would be launched off outside the w.alls, instead of 
filling in.side, thus giving a chanec of escape from tlie 
1 liins. San Francisco is supplied with water from Mountain 
I ake, situated about miles to the west. There arc 
stweral hand-some cemeteries in the luinity of the city. 

With the exception of that of San Diego, San Francisco 
possesses the only large and secure hai hour on th(‘ coast 
between Victoria and Guayrnas, a ilistaiue of JOOO miles. 
In coii.sequcncc of this advantage and its ready communi- 
cation with the interior, it enjoys a monopoly of tlie coin- 
, merce of the American states ou the Pa<’itic, and it has a 
I future of almost incalculable posbibilities before it, on 
account of its po.sitioii, climate, and natural wealth. The 
Southci-n Pacific Railway comes into the city, but the 
tcrmiiiu.s of the Central Pacific line is at Oakland, on tlio 
other side of the hay, to which cuorinous ferry boats convey 
goods and pashengers. 

The exports of treasure from San Francisco aveingos 
about JEI 1,000,000 per annum. The exports, exclusive of 
tieasure, in 188.'>, were valued at £7,600,000, the chief 
articles being wheat, flour, wool, and quicksilver. The 
city is connected by railw.ay with New York, and con- 
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eequcntly with all places of importance in America, and 
extensive exports are sent eastward hy rail. The number 
of inhabitants in 1880 was 238.960, including a large 
number of Chinese, who dwell in a separate quarter, and 
have their own schools, religious houses, and places of 
nmuBcineiit, although a largo number of them have .acquired 
the Engli&li language. Many of them are engaged in 
occupations which aro elsewhere performed by women, 
washing and ironing being one of the most common. Their 
numbers, owing to legal interference, is now decreasing. 

History . — The first settlement at 8an Francisco was 
made by the Spani.ards about the year 1778. The first 
scattered bouses were built of adobc.s, or sun-dried bricks. 

Tn 1839 it was laid out as a town. It contained in 1845 
about 160 inhabitants, when it began to attract the atten- 
tion of some adventuruus Americans, and the population 
increased in two years to nearly 500. It retained the 
name of Ycrba Buena until it was occupied by the Ameri- 
cans. The first discovery of gold was made at Sutter’s 
settlement, then called New Helvetia, in December, 1847. 
Early in 1818 the news spread to the four quarters of the | 
globe, and immediately adventurers from every land camo 
thronging to this new Dorado. Owing to its magnificent 
li arbour it became the great rendezvous for the arriving 
vessels, and from this period commenced the extraordinary 
increase and prosperity of the Californian metropolis. In 
the^ first two months of the golden age the quantity of 
precious dust brought to San Francisco was estimated .at 
2r)0,0()0 dollars, and in the next tw'O months at GOO, 000 j 
dollars. In February, 1849, the poplation of the town was I 
.about 2000 ; in August it was estimated at 5000, and in | 
ilio following April at G7,000 — over GO, 000 immigrants ' 
li.a\iijg arri\cd in the interval. In 1850 San Francisco 
hi'i.iino .a city. 

SAN FRANCIS'CO BAY, the fine land-locked liar- 
Ixnir on which the above city stands, is about 55 miles 
]oiiL', N.N.W. to S.S.E., and 2 to 12 miles broad. Its 
noitli portion is called the Bay of San Pablo, ubich com- 
municates by the Strait of Carquinez >vith Suisan r*ay, 
formed by the united Sacramento and San .Toaquin ii\cis. 
The entrance to the Bay of San Francisco is by- the pasi-ngo 
called the (loldcn Gate, a mile wide. 

SAN GREAL or SAN GRAAL. See Guaal. 

SAN JOSE', the capital town of Costa Pica, Central 
America, situated nemly midway between the Pacific and 
Atlantic, about 4500 feet abovo the se.a, united by road 
and railway to Piiiila Arenas, on the Gulf of Nico}A. It | 
.‘^uccceded to Cartai;o, 12 miles cast, as the capital of the ' 
.Mate, after the oarthqu.'iko of 1841, Cotfee is largely j 
grown in tho surrounding district, aud the town is the se.it I 
of .a nniveisity, 

SAN JUAN', a liver of Central America, Nicaragua i 
state, by which Lake Nicaragn.a dischaiges into tho Caiib- ' 
bean Sea. It brings down sufficient water from tlio lake, ^ 
even in the dry months of ^Itrch to June, to keep open a 
Imo harbour at its mouth; but a large propoition of the 
water is now canied ott* by the delta branch, called the , 
Colorado, in Costa Rica territory, so that tho harbour of i 
Gic}town has silted up. Tho whole cour.se is about U)0 
mile.s. 

SAN BIARI'NO, REPUBLIC OF, a small tenitory, 
consisting chiefly of a steep mountain, 2G85 feet in height, 
with its offsets and valleys, covering an area of about 30 
square miles. It is situated about 10 miles from the co.a^t 
of tho Adriatic, and is inclosed on all sides by tho kingdom 
of Italy. Tiie whole population amounts to about 8000. 
The town of San Marino stands on tho upper part of the 
mountain, the summit of which is crowned by an old castle 
with three towers, on which the standard of tlic republic 
waves. The place is ill-built and ill-paved; the streets 
are steep, and only practicable for mules and donkeys. 
The square before the town-house is large, aud cominaiids 


a fine view of the neighbonring Apeimincs. The church of tho 
Capuchins contains a fine painting rcpicbcnting the “ Descent 
from tho Cross.” There aro scM-ral other churches, two 
convents, the governor’s palaci-, with schools and mnseuin ; 
the library of Cavaliere Borghese, a town-hall, theatre, two 
cisterns for the use of the public, and b<jspital. Outside of 
the town (which is surrounded by walls, and i>, acLCssiblo 
by only one road) is II Borgo or the .snhmh, and at tin* 
foot of tho mountain aro three or four villages, S( ir<i\elh‘, 
Acquariva, Feglio, &c. The inhabitants ha\c cuUuatccl 
every slip of ground that ean be made piodiKli\^*; tlicy 
make very good wine and oil, and tear silkworirib, tlie pio- 
duee of which constitutes an aiticle of trade, 'lliey 
good cattle, but import corn from the neighbouring d;-- 
tiicts. Some of tile population are cniplo}cd in mriiiiif.i'*- 
turiiig silks, 'llie climate is licalthy, but .severe in vini< i. 

Ihe origin of the iej>ublic of San Marino is hist in tli»; 
obscurity of tlic dark .igcs. M.irinus, a holy hermit fiom 
D.ilmatia, is .said to have retired to this mount.iin in th'- 
fourth century, and after Ins deatli a chnrch was rai'^cd t > 
his mcmoiy, and a village gicw nj) aroiiml the spot. In 
the tenth century it became a walled town by the name 
of Plebs S.inti Marini euin Castrllo. It ‘‘Cfnis to l),i\c 
governed itself as an independent munif ijnhty. and we 
find in tho twelfth century that tlie coumnuie of Sm 
Marino pnrchasial vane lands from the ncighboui iiig coiniN 
of Monlcfcltro, lord.s of Urhino. Dinmg the wns of tin 
Gindplis and Ghibeliiies the peojde of San Maiiiio took the 
part of the latter, and wcic excommunicated by Innoemt 
IV. The commune of San Maiino being suiinnoncd, to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century, to piy ceiia'ii 
dues and fees to tlie papal go^cl^mellt, refused; and tin* 

I matter being nfrirnl to a le.irnid judge L>f Kimiio, ralKd. 

! I’alaincde, he decided that the communliy and men of San 
; M.umo were exempt fioin paNineiit, h.a\ing btcn of e.ld 
I indi'pendent of all foreign dominion, a deci'>ion wliich wa^ 
confirmed by the \ic.ir Theodiuac. From that time Sin 
Marino w’as aeknowledgeil as an independent st.it< by tho 
popes, although some of tluan. or i itlirr their legate'' 
the Ih'inagna. attempted at times tu aiforco their authonty 
OM r the little n public. 

When Bonaparte overthr* w the papal giAcrmnint li-' 
respected the ii.depemh-nee of San M.iiiiio; and in ISM. 
when the Tope was reinstated in his dominions, its fioeiin’-i 
w.as coiifiiined. 4 ho legisl.uuic of tlie miniatuie r* public 
is .1 senate «if sixty iiu'inheis, elootLil for life » qu lily fiom 
the ranks of nobles, cili/ens. and peasant". Two cojut'in’ 
lUf/ytutl, or piesideiits, are chosen e\ery six month". I w* i 
leg.il fimclionai ies and two societal les cf state an- tl.- 
other public olllcois. Iho loenuc of the state is a littl - 
over illOOO annually; and the total niilitai\ fuue o i "isi'% 
of foity men, foimmg the guard of the n geney. In 1.^72 
it concliuh'd a tieaty I'f j)rotecti\i* fiieiidsliip with tile 
kingdom of Ital\. The inhabitants aie niii likable for 
llieir hospitality, sobriety, industry, and guuial nv'mhty. 
Tho\ aie seni>itivelv jealous of theii right'!, and cling with 
tenacity to their territorial and legislati\o independence. 

SAN SALVADOR'. SeeliAiiAMVs; Svivadoi-. 

SAN SEBASTIAN'. See ^hiastiax, S vn. 

; SAN STEF'ANO. a small village < ii the Sea M :r- 
; moia, south-west of Constantiinqile, whieli is histone i]l\ 

I famous for tho treaty signcil there mi ord ^hueli. IsT". 
between Russia and Tuike). The treaty e^tah]l-hl d ■ 
independence of Mi ntencgio, SiT\ia, and Roiriiaina : ec':- 
htituted Bulgaria — with very extensive boimdain"-^ i in- 
butary principality of Turkey; rcquiiod a licaw ind* nnnty 
for Russia, who was also to gain a pmt mi the Ularis Sen 
and Kars; the exchange of the Dohrudsehn fer lb ss.t il<ia; 
various rights for Chiistians; ami Ihe I'pmiing of the Bos- 
pborns and Dardanelles iu peace and wai. llie tieaty was 
much modified by the Treaty of Beilin, signed on loth July 
following. Sco Bkhi in Tki a i v. 
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SANA'A or SA'NA. the capil.il city of Yemen, Ahaiua, I 
Is situ'itcil in ;i line valley, ioOO feet above the sea, and | 
110 miles E.X.K. of Hodeida, on the Re»l Sea. It is in- 
closed by ^^all.s, oj miles in circinnfeiemv, and inountin;; 
s Miie cannon, but in a very had eondilion. The houses aie 
built mostly of biiek, ^^itIl oj>en holers for windows; but 
^ome beloiii^iiv^ to the hi,::hor classes h.-ne stained plass 
>\indow's. Must of the houses aic fninislied \\ith foun- 
tains. The public buildiiu'.s niLlude two stone jialaocs of the 
Imam, about tweiitv richly dccoiatcd inosijiii'.s with guilded 
domes, some j)nbiic l)aths. and a stone biidgo across the 
main slieet, wIhlIi is inundated dining lains. The prin- 
cipal comnu rci‘ is in coih'e and its husk, which latter 
fetches the li^dur pi ice Icie, and is exclusively used for 
consumption m the city. IT.e im])oits compiisc jdcce 
goods, reisiau t( hacco, dates, twist, and glass wares. The 
inhabir.ir.t- lamiber altogethoi about -10,000, including 
30 <m» Jew-, wl.o nilnbit a sejiaiate part of the city, and 
will', with the llmdu<. monopoli/e mist of the foreign 
tiade, but tiny are obliged to conceal the propel t\ they 
]ios>, ss for fear of exaction. Some remaiKabie ancient 
insciij.tionc lia\e bet n found in this cite. ! 

SAN CROFT, WILLIAM. Airl.biVliop cf Ciintvrbiiiy, 
was born .at Tnslnjtield in .^utlhlk, in Inlfh lie lost Ids 
fellowsl’iji at r’lnn.ii.’iel Coll'-i^'e, (’.lUibi idgo, in con<oi]Ueneo I 
of his refn-al to tike the Solemn J.»a:::ue .ami Covenant, j 
hut was a]'P'ui.lod in i-tm of the C"ie in In | 

lbd3 lie w.'ts (It. in i-f Y"ik; in lih'l. t!< .nt of St. raid's; ' 
in aiC’.th uin of <\iiitirL)ii] v , and m lb7S, aich- 

bisl’op of C I'lt' rh ir}. 

\V1 CM .1 lu-.-s II., j'ltenil'iiL: to inrioducc popery, issued 
his d'.Llaiat’t li f - 1 h'^iitv of coi -cience, Saiicioft i« fused 
ti publi-l. It 111 t I J uiei e> .is d 1 1 eted, ami, aciompanied 
h\ .s X other bi-li< I pnsrij'id a pCitioii to the king 
ujai:>t th* did n.iti -r. , ho wms i 'iiimiittd to the Tower j 
with 1 i’J s. but tiny weie .all acquitted mtlnii | 

tiial. \Mi' n th-* iTmc* and Pi met of Ciaiige were d-- i 
clirtsl hiPg oini tje.ri l.(^ refused to ad.nowledge ihem, , 
.and w Us ill r ou-i qm in'e depnvi d of his iliguity (1 -t August, ' 

Ih' 'h' ‘1 -Mtli Xoveinbei, ldl*o. J 

SANCTUARY. a loiis, ei.ited phuc wl.iili gave pro- 
tection toaiiimn.al taking refiig** Ihcie. 'liiewtiid aPo 
.sigiiilies ti.f pil\ JO .;e if .s un.tmii V . w ho li w.is giantcd by 
lie kii g f'U the pK/ecl;- n of the life of an othijilei. 

S ir.i tuai u - I \i-t' d fpiii t! ** v- ly e nln st tunes among the 
.Jews, and tk'y wm a- oLiatui with imj-t of the great 
tiirj-b*s ,,f .iiit.,;u,i\. Iij n].in\ ji;si inei-sTln \ h.id existed 
frein tTiiC- -I ii'r-in as to he a-s-^tuatid with the iinthiCiil 
or T' il fo’JIid' m r,f the t' nilile- ( » iitus to whnll tln v wiie 
att icl » '! : :i' ! ti < y wi -e h ng supj oifr d by puhiie ojdidon, 
li < iijh they fi'eque'itiv lie « i:m- as-i Ci.ited with giav e ribn-ev. 
li Tug] lu 1, ir r tiiC il Jinirm.n ( f the Noun in^, two kinds 
• f sinitiii.'v ( -t'd. oi,r* ri m r.il. wl.nli helio-igid to ivery 

< , U-- 1 '. 'lo ] a’ <jtl < r p« eul .ir. wl nh Migiuited in a giant 
hj. ( ‘ ir!' r : tl.-- k.ug. d la- p m ral -am tiiaiy atlbidoil 
.'I i‘ fu/ t > L. ' -I jv V. ho h.id hi ( 11 giiillv of c.ipit.il felonies. 
UnT'-oli'ig t tC Mon w i- hi iiiid to d/ ( l.iio that lie had 


holy, Lord God of Sabaoth : the heavens and earth arc full 
of thy glory; Hosanna in the highest.” 

SANC'TUS BELL or SA CKING BELL, a bell 
rung in the Roman Catholic chinches immediately after 
the S.inctus and during the consecration of the host, so 
that persons outside the chinch may follow the service in 
its most important particular. 

Ilor voice vi'iis as clesr as a saoriiiff bell 

That is i im;; at the Holy Mass .”— BallivL 

Also when the Host is carried tlirougli the streets to the 
sick, the “ sacring-bell ” is rung before it, lliat passers by 
may regard it with reverence. 

The Rrahmanic priests in Hindustan have an exactly 
Miniliir enstom with regard to the yhunta or small hand- 
bell, which they ring at the chief moment of their service. 

SAND is a loose aggregation of particles of mineral 
matter, owing its finely comminuted state to the action of 
water or air in motion, or to a combination of these two 
destructive forces. A few comparatively local beds consist 
exclusively of worn -down fragments of shells and corals, 
but almo.st all oidinary sands are composed of more or less 
rounded grains of quaitz. In some cnse.s, as in the glass- 
making sand of the Isle of Wight and Hampsliire, tin* 
particles are scarcely stained with extraneous minerals, and 
.so jiruduco A nearly white ina.ss; but in the majority of 
instances a thin tilin of the oxides of iron and mangan('.se 
envelops each grain, and the variability in the tint of this 
ro.ating gives lise to tlic differeDt coloured sands observed, 
'llie staining material can usually bo removed from tin* 
particles by dilute acid and the application of beat. 

SAND DUNES or LINKS are irregmlar liillocks of 
blown sand, sometimes from 50 to 60 feet in height, oecui- 
liiig on most low coasts where a considerable expanse uf 
saiuly shore is exposed between the tides. In Gieat Rrit.iin 
the most extensive examples are found in Moiav shire, in 
Norfolk, and along the coast of Ijinca.sbire ; but raiely an 
estuary is free fioin wide barren tracts covered by thexc 
low mounds. The dunes are frequently of iinpoitanco as 
teinpoiaiy barrici.s to incursions of the sea, and their tiini- 
ne-s is inneli incieased by the network of winding loots of 
I the S.ind Marram (^AmmoyhUa arundu\aciia\ neaily alwav.*, 
pieseiit in abundance. 

SAND. GEORGE. was tlio nom dr ym rre .ado[ded 
by the famous autboiess Amandine Lucile Aiirore Dupin, 
^ladame Diidevant. Auroie Dupin’s inotiier was a waif 
I of the Pans stutts, fiist mistress, then wife of Aurore’s 
father, lly her father she was a descendant of the notorious 
M,iireh.il lie Sixe, the famous illegitimate .son of Augustus 
of Saxrniy by Aurorc von Kilningsmarrk. 'I'lie marshal 
was her father’s rnotlirn’s father. Aurore Dupin was bom 
at i’aris in iHO t, strictly educated in a convent, married at 
■ iigliteen to M. Dudevant, a man with whom she had not 
. an idea nor a taste in common, and had already by the 
I time .she was twenty-five cut herself adrift from the hateful 
! bond, carcle.ss of the stigma society (and very properly too) 
, cast njK)!! her. Sensible of great liteiary poweis she went 
I to Palis in 1H31 to earn her bread, and vviote for the news- 


<o:i(i''tl‘d J' ■ 1 1 . ;Uid i.uri' lo-ive bii iif«*. A yiei'idiar 
sarii Mri.'-v n t, f -'t' b y.iiv.kg- w gi.mtcd bv tin* char- 
ter, ‘i^bird a jlu- iJ (vcii [>n tko-c who bad com- 

niittul bi;d. t r pttv ti* ; and i.nf c-rayang tl itlirr 
inigf.t. if kc- (IiO'i*. p !ija 11 u!i-!i*turbcd for life. He still, 
liowcvLT. I’.ad tk- option to l.iki- the oath of abjuiation and 
quit the r'^dm. .'■'.i .(tiiar:-‘s and lla- [irivib-geof s.anctuary 
were mneli din.ItiJ-la d dm mg li.e lalNr ji.irt of tlie iiign 
of Henry VJJL. and wire ani-iMicd by 21 .Jarn«s 1. c. 2x. 
The precinct.s of the Abbiy ai.il Palue of Holviood, m-ar 
K-iiiiburgh, urf‘ still a .sanctanr) b-r Siotti-li debtor'*. 

SANC'TUS. that y^art of tb* Mass wlm li inire diately 
ji‘-ei-df'-» the conseriation of tla* Il-ist — alwavs a jioinl of 
e-pe- ial imyKirfance, tl.ercfore, in the roinposition of lb»* 
music of the Ma.ss. 7 be Engii-b woids are ‘'Holy, holy, 


payiers. Heio she formed the first of many irregul.'ir 
coiiiy>.anionshii»s of the like kind, with M. Jules Sandenti 
the novelist; and the pair yiublislied a capital ordinary 
novel under the pseudonym Jutej Sand, Wishing to re- 
tain such fame as she thus acquired, yet honestly desirous 
of niaiking a difference, Madame Dudevant took Georyt 
Sand for the author’s name of a novel which she now wrote 
by herself. This was the famous Indiana,” which ap- 
[icared in 1832, and at once placed her at the head of 
writers of her ow n style, “ Yaleiitine,” “Delia, ” “Jacques,” 
“ Andrd ’’(one of her best), and many others rapidly followed, 
ill all of them the central figure tw/mg theyemme tneow- 
prln^ a character the authoress knew but too well. What- 
ever the eriors of her life, George Sand’s sympathies were 
always good and her influence directed towards the right. 
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Slio even nspii-od to bo a political and pbilosopbical rcformrr, 
and her warm heart roiitinually plunj'od her into socialist 
vaj>;arie8 of impossibly absurd t)pcs. Her novels therefoio 
pradunlly cbaiif^ed their tone. Spiiidion ’’ (1H30)» 
“Pauline” (1840) may servo as types, the first of her 
philosoj)hical rhapsodies, and tho .second of her socialist 
and republican aspirations. Each of these pha.scs gave 
lise to numerons novels; and as the chann of imagination 
and stylo leigncd thioughout, her popularity cart led her 
safely through all the.so intellectual dangers, and she be- 
eaine rich. Her first use of her fortune was to ncrjnire a 
legal divorce from her husband, who really seems as much 
to hlame as herself for the break-up of their connection 
(one cannot c.all such a marriage a union) ; and henceforth 
fihe occupied herself with the education of her two children 
at her estate of Nohaiit in Rerri, or at Paris, varied by 
many journeys into Switzerland, Italy, &c. Her finest 
novel, “Consuelo,” and its inferior “continuation” the 
“ Princcsse do Rudolstadt,” appeared in 1842 and 1813 
n‘.speeti\ely, and she further developed socialist tendencies 
in the “Meunier d’Augibaull" in 1815. A crowd of vol- 
umes of this new tj-pc now poured from her pen; but with 
the downfall of her political hopes by the failure of the 
movement of 1848 and tho ostahlisliment of the organized 
treason called the Second Empire, her spirits flagged, and 
another typo altogether succeeded to the rush of seini- 
pohlical iiovcds. This was a charming sciios of sketches 
of country life, “ Tji Atare au Diable,” “ Eran<;ois lo Champi,” 

“ La petite Endcttc,” &c. Nothing more felicitous, inno- 
cently simple, and altogether fascinating can be imagined. 
Pei haps tlieso books are those which best commend them- 
hohes lo English readers, ill-accustomed to red-hot social- 
ism or ap(»logics for breaches of domestic duty. Thu \olu- 
minous “ Mcmoircs do ina Vi«”(1854) arc notmnch-wmth I 
leading, fieoigc Sand lived till 187G, continuing haid at 
work at her profession till the end. Her books aie not 
eiidiiriiig, they aic too supci-ficial ; but wc aic still suffi- 
ciently near to them to enjoy them. They refieet contem- 
porary life ns ill a mirror; but the intense observation of 
l)e Ih'iUac, the pietuix*.sfjuencss of Scott, the deep lliought- 
f Illness of George Eliot, or the humour of Thackeray arc com- 
pletely absent from these books, charming as tliey are. 'i hey 
iuc “ of their time,” .snd must thcrefuro perish with it. 

Of the many liaisons of George Sand the two most 
famous are those with Alfied de Musset, the great poet, 
and I'ldueiic Ch<i]iiii, the still gi’catcr musician. In e.ich 
ease tlie allair tinned out most wretchedly, both parties 
becoming heartily inisernble. Tho lady consoled herself 
by immolating her sorrows on tho altar of authorship in 
two remarkable hooks, “ Elle et Lui " (183 1) and “ Lucrezia 
I'loiiaui ” (1838), which gi\e coloured veisionsof these two 
episodes in a very chequeied career. A great habit of 
Gcoigc S-ind's wa.s to wear a modification of man’s clothes, 
rather more iiuLsculine than tho famous** Rlooiner ’’costume, 
and in many ol her things (sinking, for example) she alFeeted 
niaimisli wa^s. Still she is one of those personages to 
whom one is irresistibly led to paidon much that in another 
woman would he unpardonable. 

In 1884 a Htniuc was elected to George Sand in La 
Chatre, close to Nobant, her home. In 188o a better 
moimmcnt w’as completed in tho great collection of Geoigc 
Sand’s letters (1812-1876), in six vols., and these were 
condensed into three vok and translated into English in 
the following year by M. do Beaufort. The collection is 
full of absorbing interest, but is naturally silent upon those 
points where one w^ould wish for explanations. 

SAND GROUSE (Pteroclida:i) is a small family of 
birds belonging to the order Gallin^k. The sand grouse 
<liffor in many important respects from the true Gnt»r.s|.: 
(Tetrao), which belong to the family Tetraonidae. They 
present certain analogies with the pigeons, and some authors 
consider that they should be made the type of a separate 
VOI.. XII. 


order, PterocleteM. They ha\c long pointed wings, a char- 
acter which indicates eonsidfinlilo powers of flight. 3'ho 
tail is also elongated and pointed, and in sorm" specie-s the tv\o 
middle tail-feathers are much inohiiiged. Thu taisi are 
elongated, and clothed in front with short downy feathers; 
the liindur toe is quite rudimentary, and the three ant<M'ior 
toes are short and broad. The bill is noiily straight. 
Ihe sand grouse are inhabitants of deseits and opon hairen 
pl.ains in Africa, tlic Mediterranean legion, India, and (’en- 
tral Asia. 'J'hough they are usually met with in large jiaeks, 
they pair like the partridge. Tiicir flight is rapid, 
and as they are protectively coloured and veiy shy llitir 
capture is diffieiill. The flesh, especially th.it (if tin* young 
birds, is good ; and tliey may be successfully k( pt for 
ornament in an a\iary. 

The Bandi d Sand HvoM'^c {Pferocles nrennrins) is alinnd- 
ant in Nortlicin Africa; it is also in('t with in .’sontliern 
Russia, and str.igglers ba\(' be('n killed in paits of .‘Southern 
Europe. The general eoloui of lliisliiid is }ell(iwisb-biowii 
mixed with gray, and banded with hiow nisli-hlack on the 
upper surface. The male has the bellv, a band ados', the 
lower pait of the breast, and a pitch on tlie Ineast brownish- 
black ; in the fem.ile tlie iimler parts aie paler, ami the 
throat beaisa gray patch. The length of this hiid is from 
12 to 14 inches. '1 be nest is placed in a hollow ser.ip(*d 
in the sand, and eont.iins three or four eggs. '] heir food 
Consists of hard seeds and small insects. 

3’he Pintailed .'sand G rouse (f hasamueli 

stouter bill, and its eential tail-feathers aie greatly idon- 
g.itcd. Its plumage is variegated with olive, yellowish, and 
ie(ldisli tints, and witli black; the belly is white, and the 
hieast hears a fnhoiis ere'JCdit edged with bl.ack ; the tail 
is handed with luown. 'I’he length of the binl is about 
It inclms. riiis species is found not only iii Afiiei 
.and Asia Minor, but also in .*soutlieni Euiope, jiriin ipally 
in Spain and tlie la nth. < (»f Fianc(*. In its habits it le- 
semhles the preceiiing sjiecies. 

Pallas’ .'sand Giou^e ( Sffrrhajitrs pnrnrhi,rti.<i) is a sin- 
giil.ii spiHi(‘s, inh.vliitiiig the (eiitial parts of Asi i. where it 
was disco\ered hy the celehiated tiiwelier, Pallas. Tho 
stiuetnre of the feet is \eiy remarkable : the taisi are "Ik it 
and lliitk. and entiiely clothed witli minute Lallieis ; tl •• 
liinder toe i> eiiliiely w.xnting, and the antenor toes aie 
exeossi\elv slioit. In the m.ile the two eenlial featheis of 
the tail, as wall as the liist [uiiiruv in eaeli wiiu:. ire juo- 
diiced and thread-like. Its length ^aIie^ fidm to 11 
inches. Individuals of this species aie «>(.( illy t.^kt n 
in the Rritisli Ishiiuls ; and in the }ear 1863, they appealed 
ill considei.ihle numbers in Riitain as well ns on the con- 
tinent of Kmope. riio nest is a hole scraju'd in the soil, 
and contains three eggs, ellljdieal, stone-bull’ in coltuir 
blotched with purple-hiow n. Thu upper ])arts are yellow- 
ish, mixed w itli gi ay and barred w Ith dark brow n and black ; 
the wung covci ts aie bull' bordeivd with ehestmit, fonning a 
conspicuous hand along the wing; the throat is orange, and 
the low'er p.aits hutr w'ith a broad dark band on tlie abdo- 
men and flanks, and a narrow one on the chest. 

SAND MARTIN riparin) is a well-known 

British bird of the Swallow f.imily (Hiiuiuliiiidie'). In 
tbi.s Species the feet are vciy slender and sculolhiied ; the 
bill short, depressed, and \cry wide at the ba^e, and the 
tail nearly o\en, or mciely notched .at the extu imtv. 4 he 
.s:iiid martin is tho smallest of the British sw.illows, nu i"- 
iiring les.s than .5 inebe.s in length; the uppei jmts ii- 
of a unifuim light brown colour, with the quill feithcrs i-f 
tho wings and tad ^e^y daik or blackisli-luowii : the lower 
Bill face is pure white, with the exception of a blown band, 
which crosses the upper pait of the bieasl ; ili'' feet and 
hill arc d.aik blown ; the wings, wdion cIom J. reach a little 
beyond the cud of the tail. 

Tho sand marlin, or bank m.artin, as it is .sometimes 
called, is very generally distiibuteJ over the British Islands, 
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but ih s-till rfttluT a local bird, and bj no means so abund- I century n.c. A frapaut oil is cxtraclod from tlie roots, 
an: a> the chiiuiiey .swallow oi the bouse martin. It ' The genus pros its name to the order SANTALAnm;. 

Mi INC 1 lliis couutry latber cailier than either of these | SAN'DALS is a teiin applied loosely in modejii usage 
>^,ivies. ha\ing been noticed once oi twice bcfoie the end to any protection for the feet consisting inaiiiU of a sole, 
i t the month of March. It is well known in all paits of ! and straps or bands with which to fasten it: dillbring from 
Luiope, lauging as faruoith as Norway and Sweden; in boots or shoes in that the latter ha\c sides covc;*ing the 
Asia, it is met with in summer in the moie teiiijH'i.ite parts feet. With the ancients, liow’over, tho term was icstiictcd 
of Mbeiia, and it aKo oecuis in India, aiul e\en in the to those varieties of foot gear wliich bad stiaps between 
rLili[ipiiie I>lands. whiKt the ruiopeaii .sp^•eImou^ letirC Ibo toes as well as upper stiaps. Tho tiieeKa laigely 
into Afiica like our other swallows. But this spec it walked barefoot, but used saudals on ceremonious occasions, 

lias a wider lange than the two other 
Biiti^h Species of this family, foi it in- 
habits both hemispIitu'S, migrating fiom 
eeniial and lio[acal Ameiica to tho 
uoiihwaul, a> fai e\rii as tho sixty- 
tighth degiee of latitud'. WheJCMi- 
it occm>. its hahits are tho same; it 
f:c.]U« nts llie banks of riveis, the sides 
(if viad-’gits, and similar places, wlu'ie 
a }. r]iiiuliciilai bank of soft (.arth atlbuls 
it till- eippertuniiy of bunowing without 
much dirbcultv. In these situations It 
sv'iojjs cut the caith to a depth of abv nt 
- U’li in a hoiizonl.d diirctjon, fuimii.g 
.1 beautifully iigular cyhiuliical tuniiei — 
a labt ur wbiji, eonsidning that it'* loll 
and f(\t aie t! i' only tools wbitli it 
La*' to wliu With, is cirtainlv mi'-'t surprising. In itfl very rarely boots. The Romans hardly over went baivfont 
ip.niLg ip. raii.hs the bird ( Iing^ with its feet to the sur- used sandals only in the bouse, or out of doors when not 
fa--.- i.f the sand or caitli m e\er> possible positnai, and ; engaged on works of ceremony, always adopting boots as 
i.-'f > it'i little }i.ll as a j'bkaxe. '1 be inner extremity' pait of an oflicial dicss. 

if . ] ';u''w IS 'lightly enlarged, and here a bed is pn*- SAN^DARACH or SANDARACH RKSIN, a dry, 
pa i.d :'( " tie leii^rioo of tlie i ggs, by the neeiimulation semitransparent, friable, tasteless, jellowisb-white itsii,. 
i : a l.:t ' 1* -i'c 1. and a few soft fealheis. In a suitable imported from Northern Africa, wlierc it exudes from the 
‘ t.iii. 'i’ gn it nuiid ••rs of thc‘'e little galleries aie exea- bark of the Sandaraeh tree (Cn/lifm quadrivnlris). It i** 
\ ^ - .b* l\ M.b a!. (I the birds may be S(.en constantly soluble hi oil of turpentine, and if spiiukled over red-li(jt 

„ ’V> ^n ard’rut of the 1 cles. Tbe egg's are fisjin foui to coals gives fuith an agreeable and balsamic odour. When 

In i iiiiibt I, and pure whiti*. At IcU'-t two bioods aie finely powdered it is used as pounce, to fill up (‘I'asmcs in 

pi' ill' • d ;n lb(' stag'd!!. The sand inaitin leaves this wiitiiig paf)er. It is almost totally soluble in aleoliol, and 

I 'l ntiy ciilhr than its allies, taking its dcpaituie about has all the characteristics of other resins. With ahohol it 
ti.L b< g-..ning (ji middle (d Si ptciiibi i. 'Ihe habits of tlie makes a wliite varnish, which is used in delicate wuik. 

“ V.el luaitin ill all (dlifi lespeets are similar to those of SAND-BLAST, tlie juaine gheii to a rcmaikablc pi ocess, 
ibc ^wa;ii.w> Hi gnui.il; they .sk:m llit'.ng]i th(‘ air with in wliieh giiiidiiig or abrasion is e flee ted by the pel■^MJs^|(H^ 
gn Lt ( ar il (.idirity, in puisint of the iiiMCts on which of small liaid particles on a plain surface. Mr. Tilghmaii, 
thi’ rind tb* r } f nil" ai( frd ; .nid like tlie ttmniiui swallow of rhiladelphia, received tbe I laiikliii Institute medal in 
t‘.'-\ ..i-m'i nd I I tlu nijglJjonihoodcjf watii.intowljnhtlicy 1>>72 for hist applying it to piactical ]»m poses, and tho 
d p v.J.rn (HI :i ■ wing, botli to diink and wadi ibcin>*el\. .ipeiatiuii excited gieat interest when shown in tho London 
Aci 'jgj.g to V.ljte, the \uung aie ■'omethnis fed with International Kxhibilion of 1873. 'Ihe process consists 
I ' 'f‘ I - ah (ivt as ].,i,g ihi >. and on lta\ing m inipflling with great force a jet of sand !>} a blast nrti- 
tn> M'-t iie to be Ml II pfnlicd in a low npoii a rail. fieially pioduced (of steam ill BOino cases, of air In otheis), 
SAN DAL- WOOD, \--.I(Ud b\ f m* oi mure ^preies ..f against the Blonc or oilier substance to bo acted upon. 
S. tdnrn. wi li k: ijwn both in roinmeiie and the ait- :;•> A hob* inch diameter by 1^ inch deep has luen bond 
fn.Liai t ‘iia nh. j wood, wla.iice it i*' imid ai iiKcn-i .ami completely llnougli a solid piece of corundum (orio of tho 
■ I pi -n-ii in li e u. inufacUiic (d m i klai cn. fan-, Llegant hardest mineials known, ne.xt to tho diamond) in twenty- 
b ... hi It is a pioduei ijf the coa'-t of India, live miiiute.s, by eand diivcn tvith steam power at .'jOO ilw. 

.. v.d; f : It;.. Iipllan All bijM lagii. pressure on the square inch. A pressure of 12o lbs. on 

<dL>,ui (wlite ‘■.indal wooil ) i- a native the sipiaro incli cuts into granite at the late of IJ inch 

ef i! n. /unt i.in p irm uf the (o.i-t < f lud.a. It forms deep per minute, or 3 inches into marble, or lU inche.s info 

ati'u*; latii.i I “i/j , but m.n li l.ianeln d, wbiih in soft brown sandstone. A jet at 100 Ib.s. piessurc will 
g- i.d apjt.H.mi 1 is been oft* ii loinpaitd to the m\itle. bore right through a hard steel file quarter-inch tlnck in 
'1 be tn-f, wl.t 1 f'lb;:, is :.bni.L 0 im li(.s i^r a foot in ten ininutis. It is remarkable that the particles of saiul 
d.ameliT; it li eu barked and (ul mtu billet'-. The will cut haid stone, glass, or btcel, but md soft sub- 
(b- p.i the eol- iH i;.d tlie m .jp-r the root tin mure flag! ant stances — a result due to the fact that each particle makes 
it As ‘i. n in ('.imiiun c, it i> in i ompni i piee* i of a a minute cavity at once by direct impact, when tbe receiv- 
v.biti' coj'/ur .ii.'l agri.eab!** odour, but with little taste. It ing suiLice i.s hard, whereas a softer substance acts as a 
i', n-iiaiJ\ de'-(r.'Ud ik-» b( mg tlie )onng and oiiN'rwood; biifl'er or ehustic rebounding cushion. A plate of gla8.s 
t! 1 ' I:iiHr part', as tiicy gnav uldd, beioimj cojiujied towards covered with wire-gauze may, by tbe action of tho jet, be 
t: leidre. 'lhi.s is re polled to be the si, nice rd the jellow pieieed and converted into glass-gauze— a curious cifect 
wood, while tlie wbit( -.imbil wo<.d loii'.i'-ls <d the obtainable by no other known means. Instead of actual 
o.iir and }oJmg* r wooil of the tur. S md.il w«otl peifoiations, the glass may be made to jircsent a perfect 

'* '.s^d i'l the (Cjn'tniclioM ff tlte t(mpl(s in Imba, and pattern in polished lines on a giound surfaco by placing 

: .Mioned in a Vcdic writing dating fioin tli( lillh a piece of line lace upon it, and then acting with tho ftuiid- 
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jet. Class copies of (Mif^iaved prints may he obtained ; 
a pl)oto;j;r;iphic nej^ative of tlic en;;rnvinf; is tnivcn on glass 
coated with bichromatizcd gelatin ; a jet of \ejy fine sand, 
propelled by a model ate blast, will eat away the sin face 
propoitionately to the thickness of the gelatin in dineient 
paits; and thus the picture is reproduced in a kind of 
semi-ground or unequally-ground glass. The pi ocess can 
be applied in vaiious useful ways in the mechanical arts, 
.siuh as dressing the burfaee of btonc, and cleaning and 
preparing for tinning the inside of cast-iron hollow ware. 
Whether the processes be cutting, boring, drilling, giiiiding, 
denndisbing, or engraving, they arc one in principle — 
giinding by concussion. 

SAND-BOX TREE (Jlvta crej^ttans) is a tree 
abounding with milky juice. It is a native of the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Guiana, wliere it is also called Monkey s 
l)inner-bell. Tbc fruit of tliis tree is a depressed woody 
capsule, as large as a medium-sized apple, with from 
twelve to ciglitccn furrows, which separate into as many 
cocci ; eacli of these separates into two valves, and, wdicn 
(liy and fully lipe, flies asunder with gicat elasticity and a 
loud report like a pistol. The juice of the plant is exceed- 
ingly aciid, and a small quantity touching llie eye will 
produce blindness. The seeds contain an acrid oil which 
is a diastic and dangerous cathartic. The tree grows to a 
height of 30 or dO feet, and is often planted throughout 
the tropics as a slmdc tree. The flowers arc small, reddish, 


or fixed-eyed ciuslaccaii';, and to the order Ampliipoda, a 
gioup ill w'liich the abdomen is well developed, fmnished 
wdtli limbs, and having llie hranehi.d i>\ bie.itliing organs 
confined to the thoracic legs. The .sandljoppci:, are found 
ill great numbcis under 


btones, or under tho decay- 
ing seaweeds tin own up on 
tlie heacli by the tide, and 
when distuihed leap with 
groat agility. At times 
they occur in biich countless 
swaims as to give tlic ap- 
peaiancc of a Ihiek mist at 
the water's ed^e as tliey 
hound into the air to a enn- 
bidcrable height. They ni ver 
enter the water, but burro 
common British saiidliopper 
genus Oicbeslia, some tiopii 
inland. 





Common Sandhopiier. 

iV in damp sand. Another 
hcdoiigs to the nearly allied 
Lul species of which h\o far 


SAND'HURST, a pi enfant ^il]:cJc near Wokinrham. 


Bciks, alxait .30 miles from London, wheie i-» situated tho 


Rojal Militaiy Collegf for the cdiie.ilion of gcutkmeii 
Ciulets, rliiefiy the sons of military office] This college 
was oiiginally founded in at Gicat Marlow. Biuks; 

but in ISPJ it was icinovcd t<i its present site. 'J la* 
building pifscnts a splendid appearance. It h is one L'land 


and have pistils only, or .stamens only, which kinds occur 
on diirureiit trees, 

SAND-EEL. ScoLai:n(t. 

SANDEMA'NIANS. See Glassitics. 
SAND'ERLING a genus of birds belonging 

to the snipe family (Si OLorAciiu:), distinguished from the 
genus Tringa by the absence of the hind toe. The Common 
.Sandeiling(Or/k/m avejiaria) is a pretty, lively littb- biid, 
well-known as a bird of passage on the coasts of Biit.iiii. 
The saiuleiling breeds iu the arctic regions, migrating 
boutliwaids for the winter. It amves on our coasts about 
tho bi'giiiuing of August; tbc majority do not stay in tins 
coLintiy during the winter, but go fuitber bouth, and 
ictuin on their passage to their bri'cding-grounds about 
April. Its migrations extend to Ceylon, China, and Borneo 


fiont, with two w'ings, and in the rear of the colh'g" is a 
large square, with houses for the icsideiue of the odiccid 
of tlic establishment. Tho an.ingements of tin* college 
have undi’igone scveial alterations sime its hmndation. It 
was at Hist di\ided into senior and junior dep-ii tments, 
and in IS.'jS the biller was reinoib lied and cilled the 
I Cadets* College. Boys wt'le then allow i d to enter .it tho 
j age of sixteen, and reu'iNed a militaiy education giafled on 
the gioumlwoik of geiiei il instruction. Uliis continued 
until December, 1870, wlnn it terminated in eonscqucnco 
of changes iceuimneiidcd in the constitution and leLinli- 
I tions of the college by the Royal CoJiunisdun on Militaiy 
Education. 'J h*- college is .it present Used for the mil. I ii y 
educ.rlioii and li.iining of }oung gLiitlemui wlio ha\o 
passed the ixaminalion for diiect commissions and aie 


ill Asia, Cape Colony in Africa, and Tatagoni.a in America. | awaiting their aj/pomtrncnt to regiments. To the coll. .,0 
The length to the end of tho tail ijf 7} inches; tho extent are attached a clnjiel, iiding-M-ho<d. .and gMiimsbim. 


of the wings ks about Ifi inches. In winter the upper paits , Wellington Colb'ge, on tlie slope of EdgeLirrow H.Il. was 


aie pah; gray, with dusky lines; the lower white; the 
wings black and gray with a white band. In summer the 
upper p.arts aic \ariegatcd with black and red; the lower 
red iu front ami white beliind. In Britain the sanderliiig 
frequents sandy shores, usually in the company of the j 
dunlin or some of the .smaller plovers It feeds on sm.all 
mollusc*^, cru.stacearis, and bca-worms. The female deposits, 
ill a slight nest made in a willow, two eggs, greenish -biilV 
in colour, spotted with brown. The flesh is esteemed for 
tho table. • 

SAN DERS-WOOD 01 SAUNDERS-WOOD is an 
old name for Sa.ndal-w'uod, Red snuders-wood is dc- 
lived fioin a species of PTKKorAUPi'.s. 

SAND'GATE, 83 miles from London, being 3 miles 
from tbc Eolkostono station of the South-ea.stern Railway, 
is a picturesque watering-place of England, iu the county 
of Kent, now inueli resorted to for bathing. Besides the 
usual places of W’orbhip there arc schools, a liteiary 
institute, libraries, reading-rooms, batlis, mid a dispensary. 
Shorncliffo military camp is established on tho InighN 
above tlic town. Tho camp has accommodation for tiOOR 
men, is well drained, and has a good water supply. There 
is a castle at Sandgate built by Henry VIIL The resident 
population in 1881 was 657. 

SAND'HOPPER {^TaUtru$ locus(a') is a small well- 
known crustacean, very abundant on all the sandy shoies 
of Britain. It belongs to tho subclass KDUioriiTliALMA, 


founded in US.’ifi for orphan sons of officcis. Bioadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asilnm h 2 miles distant. 

SAND'HURST (familiarly In /!(//;;(»), a e’ty of Victoria, 
Aiibti.alia, on BMidig«> Cieok, on tho m.iin Inn* of railway 
between Melbourne and Eclima, l(‘0j miles N.N.W. of the 
foimer and ofi south of the latter. It is the lic.ulquarters 
of a lieli ainifeiuus country, in which tlieie .ire at present 
about 8U0 quaitz mining leases. Tlie city is divided into 
the time wards — .Sutton, Darling, and BarUy; its main 
fctieet, named B.d! Mall, has fine shops and stoics, tho 
oj)positc side being oiinj>Ied by Rosalind Bark. Numerous 
churche'', ho'^pitals, incchanio’ institute, theatres, govern- 
ment .and nmniiipal oflices .aie the ihi<*f buildings, Tlio 
municipality has an are.i of 7600 .acres, and a population 
in 1881 of ‘J8,l*28. Ibc district is the see of a Roman 
Catliolie bislu'piie, 

SANDO RICUM, a gc •nils of plants of tlio (»iibr 
Mki-IAi i:a'.. 'Ihc genus cont.iins vndy a single 
found ill the Irojiic.'d parts of Asia, Samiorictini ri'Lcnm. 
Tlie fiuit is .aeid, and .sullieiently agiooable to Im' iniMsl 
with syrups to make cooling diinks ; its loot is leitcj, and 
used as medieiiie in bowel eitmjdaints. 

SAND'PXPER (Totnnimv) is a suhf imily .W' th' izieat 
hiiipo f.amily Si olopai ii> 1 . The C. iinei ii Sandpiper 
(J'rt/fl/iM.f hi/polcfico.^'). or summer sinpe, is .1 beautiful 
little bird whieli ]ieriodIeally ^i'>its Biitaiii, apiHuring in 
April and dep.artii)g about the end of September. In the 
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BOTith aiul south-CAst of Kiigland tho sanilpipcr is only ] 
kno>Mi as a biul of passrt£;e; but in Wale^, tlu* north of ! 
Kni^land, Scotland, and to a less extent in Ireland, it | 
breeds by the inarj;ius of lakes, ri\ers, brooks, It is | 
a widely distiibuted species, Msitin^j; neaily the whole of 
the Old Wuild. The nest is coinpo>ed of moss and dry 
lea^es. and placed in a hide on the bank, under the 
f'helter of a tuft of rushes or crass, or at the root of a 
liee; it contains four ccr:'-. lcddl^ll-^^hite, with brownish 
spots. Tbe s:iiulpi]tcr, like its allies, is active and paoeful 
in its iiio\enn’iir^. It swims and dives well. Its food 
consists of Worms and iii'^ects. It is about 7J inches 
lon^. The plumage is peenish-hrown above, with a 
blacki"!! bir on c icli feather; the primaries aiv nearly 
Maik; the umlei suiface is a delicate white, but the 
sides of tl.e m ek ami the upper pait of the breast are 
pale a"!], stieaked with dusky black; the legs arc ash- 
peen. llie Gie».n Sandpiper {Totanus ochropusi) is a 
well-known biid of passage in Kngland, but rarely, if ever, 
breeds in this countiy. The name is derived from the 
peeiii-h-black colour of its legs. It is iiulies in length. 

'1 he \\ ood Sand pi pel {Tot anus pi art oln')^ a slightly smaller 
species, also Msit> this country on its way fu»m its breed- 
ing grounds, though it i.s Icsv common than the former 
species. Its legs aie vcl]owi^ll olive in colour. Other 
Britj'-h spccits of Tetanus aie the Ri dsh \nk 
calniii.<) and the Gki i n^haMv plvttL^), 

The I’lirplc Sandpiper (^Tritxja atria/d) belongs to .a 
genus disiingui''licd by l:a\ing the toes slightly webbed at 
the ba>e. It is found on British coasts in rocky places 
from .'sept' lubci to .Apiil or May. when the nupiity go | 
furll er le itli to I-ilcJ. It feeds on shrimps, sandlioppers, 
sii.all crab.-', iiKlln-rs. v<.c. In winter it is of a general 
bluj'‘]i-had lolour. It is Indies in length. It is coin- 
ir- p in Nurtli Ameiicaand Northcin Europe. The Curlew 
^andpJpe^ (7ro«va fultfirtpinia) visits our coasts on its 
autumnal nigiatidi. but does not icmain through the 
winter. The Ihm.in (7’jiiK/a nljnna). Little .SriNT 
(7 m;.pi muiuta), and Kn'H’ (^Trintpi cauutuit')^ are other 
iiriti-li of <-:indpipois. Tbe Broad-billed Sand- 

piper {J.iui'nola ]ihtty'hp)irhn) is distinguished by its bill, 
wiiKM la irimli longei than the head, very broad tliiuugh- 
out ill ]'iigtli,aml rounded at tlic tip. Tliis species bieeils 
in Norwav an>l Sweden, and vigils Gciin.iny, France, Italy, 

and Othei palts of ].uioj,e; but ill lliC Biitisli I^les it la 
oiil) known a^ a larc stiaggler. 

'1 SvMiLULiM. (Co/o/rL-f 07V aoTo;), the RrFr(.l/u- 
ihtf * jmpmi.r'), and the G<m>v\ i rs (laino^a) ak-'o belong 
to tbe ^nhMmily Totaninie. 

SAN'DRINGHAM, a paii^-l; in tl'<* county of Noifolk, 

mijts nMtli-<aNt ' f Ca>t!f RJ^mg■. ft fiaitains the jaiii- 
c pal count! V r‘.'?ideiice and farm of the riince of Wales. 

SAND^MELT. See A i ijuum . 

SAND STONE, a loi k con'*i sling of consolidated .sand. 
Ti »* lis aie fniii-ntcl tog^lliei by various kinds of 
n.ii.t r.il n.a'irr. and tbe u nip ittiu -ss is fifijm ntly iiirica'^ed j 
by pi— 'un or even bv heat. One of the most common 
cn.enl ng i:,.iteiM]s is ll <* oMd< nf iron,v\l.idi prodiKos — 
pailly ni f <aij!inf lion with lli'* eoi i (■'.ponding compound of 
inangaui 'C ‘ ibe various f irnili.n s]i;ide.s of vellow, brown, 
and rul. a ea rpmi/ .lUo serve', this jiurposc in many 

(asO", ami (aib«initc ( f lime is occa'-if ii dly met with in 
addition, file a/7.o.«e of Btlgium ii m.iinly ceirmted by 
d<<omposnl f* i'p.ir ( kaolin^ ; and a 1 1 i.i.ssic saiid.stone at 
Aldeily Kdg''. in (.’li(shirc, is biiglitly colound by green, 
blue, and biownisli cc rnponnds of coppti, cobalt, and nickel. 

7 he rrioTt compact sandstone', with a siheiouH cement, 
arc known under the name of Mn/riE ; and the less 
compact but still massive varieties, with angular giaims, 
fill !.nder the denomination of Gnir. When the rock 
r-adilv •‘pllt'i into thin slab**, owing to tin* picscncc of 
ujiTierUH pai diel layers of mica Hakes, it ii U'chiiically 


tormod ^/lof/sto/te ; and when, in a comparatively soft stone, 
there arc no definite traces of bedding, so that the rock 
can be worked with equal facility in any direction, the re- 
quisite conditions are satistied for a good yVec«<()7ic. The 
inoie important sandstones of economic value are referred 
to under their respective names. 

SAND-WASP (Sphegidie) is a family of hymenopterous 
insects belonging to the section Fossouks. 7'his family is 
distinguished by having an elongated abdomen attached to 
the thorax by a long thin stalk; the legs are long, and 
adapted for digging, the anterior tibia and t.arsi being 
strongly ciliated; the antennai arc long and thread-like. 
7'he species, especially those inhabiting tiojiical cuuiitiies, 
are very large, and some are brilliantly coloiiied. 

7'ho Common British Sand-wasp (^Ammnphila snhulom) 
is very abundant in sandy places in this euimlry. The 
female makes a burrow with its jaws in the sand; in lliis 
she stores largo caterpillars, and even laige spiders, to 
serve as food to the }oung when hatched. 7'lic buirow, 
when provided with victims, is closed with sand and stonci. 
This species is nearly an Inch in length, black in colour, 
except the second and thiid segments of the abdomen, 
which are red. Some of the tropical species of the genus 
Sphex aie among the largest of liyincnoptcious insects. 
Another genus belonging to this family is I'clopxus, the 
species uf which construct inany-cellcd nests of fine eaitli 
hi barns, &c. 

SAND'WICH* a municipal borough and Cinque Fort 
of Kngland, in the comity of Kent, situated 98 miles fimn 
London by the South-eastern Railway, near the (‘list eoa.st, 
and on the south side of the Stour, at its entrance into 
Fegwell Bay. It is a very ancient town, and had once 
such a fine harbour that at the commencement of the 
eleventh century it w.as described as the most famous of 
all the English harbours--““ Omnium Angloium pcTlumn 
famos.ibslmu«.” In the reign of Edward IV. its cilsIoihh 
duties yielded £17,000 per auiium, and 96 ships and l.'>00 
sailois belonged to it. 7’he Jiaibuur had, however, begun 
to till up before the reign of Edward VL, and in that of 
Elizabeth it was almost entirely d(*stroyod, altliougli fur 
some time nftei*wards it continued of importance fiom the 
fact of a number of French and Flemish refugees boltling 
hero. Only vessels of small draught c.in now get up to 
Sandwich. The strf'Cts arc irregular, and tlie houses 
anti(|ue. 7’hcie are two ancient churches, one, St. ('lenicnL s, 
a Norman tower, restored in 1800. There are also a third 
]>ai'ish church, a guildhall, two hospitaks, and several dis- 
senting chapels. At spring tides the Stour at this point is 
about 11 feet in depth and 160 feet across. At present the 
trade of the port is very little, the cliicf export being agri- 
LiiUur.ll produce. Coal, iron, and timber arc the chief 
artielts imported. The municipal borough is governed by 
four aldermen and twelve^ councillors. 7'hc population of 
the town and port in 1881 was 2840. 77je pnrliamentai-y 
representation of Sandwich ll'as abolished under the Re- 
distribution of Scats Act in 1886, and the borough im'iged 
in the county. 

A short di.stancc from Sandwich is Richborough Castle, 
the .ancient liuUi'jnum^ a massive building, with walls 12 
feet thick, erected iu the reign of Ve.spa.sian, which has 
.seen some liard service, and still survive.s iu ruin, after an 
existence of nearly 2000 years. There is also a Roman 
amphitheatre in the neighbourhood. 7 he old walla of the 
town have been converted into a promenade, wliicli, with 
the venerable Fisher’s Gate, are all tlial remain of the forti- 
fications. 77ic house where Queen Elizabeth resided in 
1672, and a curiously carved house of the age of Henry 
VHI. are also still iu existence. 

SAND WICH or HAWAI IAN ISLANDS, a group 
of islands in tla; Facific Ocean, between 10^ and 22® N. 
hit., and IGl"' W. Ion. They consist of thirteen, of 
which four arc large, viz., Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, and Kauai, 
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and seven iuliabitcJ. In order, from cast to west, these | 

Aren, I 
S<i inlios. 


Hawaii, 4 k50 

AI>iui, 7(i0 

^Molokai, 180 

Laiiiii, . 180 

Oahu, 700 

Kauai, 770 

Kiihaii, 119 


They are of volcanic origin, with lofty peaks 

the eiiliniualiiig poiut of which, Mauiia Kcu, on liaxMiii, is 
13,0r*:i feet high. Maun.a Loa (13,7G0 feet), another peak 
in the Mime locality, is active, and sent forth a gre.st et up- 
lion in 1832. The surface is generally rugged, but liivs 
many fei tile valleys; and on Oahu, the best cultivated and 
j»e()plcd ot the group, is a largo and productive plain. The 
inluihiiants, owjng to the cxertioiis of rnissionaries, chiefly 
Aineiican, and the advantageous position of the group on 
the route between China, Austialia, and California, and the 
tvlialing-grounds of the Pacific, have made great progress 
in civilization, and cany on a considerable trade with Cali- 
fornia, Jlrilish Columbia, Japan, and Cliiiia, exporting 
sugar, lice, cofTee, pula or vegetable silk, and sandal- 
wood. The climate is highly salubrious, and the range of 
Icmperatuvc fiom GO to 90° Fnlu*. The chief products are 
collce, coo(ja, cotton, arrow-root, sugar, tobacco, sweet 
jiotatois, and wheat, of which fine ciops arc laihod. Tlic 
higher grounds aie well adapted for giazing. 15y a treaty, 
bigiied 10th July, 1851, fiieudly relations were ostablislied 
with Great Britain. These islands weie discovered by 
Captain Cook in January, 1778 (who perished at Hawaii), 
and weie named fiom Kail Sandwich, then First Loid of 
the Admiralty. 

The population in 1878 amounted to 57,985 souls. This 
showed since the census of 1872 an increase of 1088. The 
native population is, how’cvcr, decreasing, tlie nuinher of 
iuljahitnnts boin in the islands having sunk fiom 51,531 
to 17,530. Of the foreigners .Mettled in the countiy the 
Chinese arc most numerous, their number in 1878 amount- 
ing to 591G, The Amoiicans come ne.xt, being 1276 in 
number; while the number of British subjects in the islaiuls 
W.IS 833. »Seo Hawaii. 

SANGAREE^ a beverage drunk in the West Indies 
and the Un livl Siate.M, sweetened and spiced, and some- 
times iced. It consists of ^ladcira wine, syiup, water, 
and nutmeg. 

SANGIR' ISLANDS, a volcanic group, about fifty In 
number, situated to the north of the Cilebes, and forming 
n dependency of the kingdom of the Netherlands. They 
nie neaily all inhabited, the total population being esti- 
m.ated at 80,000. The soil is fertile, and produces .sago, 
cocoa-nuts, maize, rice, tulAcco, cocoa, and sugar. The | 
iiihahitaiits — who belong to tlio Malay race — have been i 
partially converted to Christianity, but they me fur the ; 
most part cunning, lazy, and dirty. 

SANGUINA'RIA, agenus of plants of the order Pata- 
VKKAcic-i:, which includes the Sanguinaria ra/iadnish, 
blood-ioot or Puccoon of North America, a plant famous 
for the naicotic, emetic, and purgative propcities of its 
root-stock, and much used os a medicine in the I'nited 
States. The fleshy root-stock creeps along undergionnd, 
and abounds in an oiaugo-coloured juice, which was for- 
merly used by the Indians in smearing tlieir bodies. Tlio 
flower is white, largo, and conspicuous, and ns it appears 
in spring it is lucfnl for borders. There arc two sepals, 
eight to twelve petals, about twenty-four stamen.^, a style 
with two stipnas, and a capsule with two deciduous valves. 

SANGUIN'i^INE, an alkaloid obtained from the 
roots of Sanyuinuria canadinsis^ or blood-root, natural 


order P.'ipavoracea*. It Is also j)iesf-nt in two other plants 
of the Kumo order, the f Ik lidouiinn umjnn or common 
ccl.'indiiie, and the (ilamimn luttnni (u* yrlluw-lioincd 
poppy. It crystallizes in i.cedlfs having tho 

formula C Hj^NO^, and is soluhh* In ami ctlier, 

but insoluble in w.itci. It miitt-s AMih a* kK, fanning 
neutral ci}stallizable salts, the sfilnllfai', of wlmli are 
orange red, ami in wjiieli iodine give.-, a enm^on jtrccipi- 
tatc. It is used in irnslidnc in doses of a (ju'utci giam to 
a giain as a stimulant, tonic, and .scduti^e; m lar-e dc^cs 
it is an emetic. 

SANGUISOR'BA, tlic name of a geiiiis (J plant'; l.*- 
, longing to the ordi i 15 •‘^Af F.r. Most of the spc( :e^ 
sess astiingeiit pi(»]>citifs. Tin* Common Bui net 
tpihorha f>lJn inafi'f) is a native of Biitain. It was funn< ily 
euUivati'd to somo r\tuil, hut has been siipLiseded h} siiu- 
' foiii and other arlilidil gia-'Sc^.. 

! SAN'HEDRIM or SANHEDRIN (Gr 
the great eoimeil of the J(\\>, wiueli enn^istid of se\<‘iity- 
ono iiiemheis, .and dtcldrd both ix* IcMi-lii al .ami ci\il 
c.auscs. The name is a conujiti.ai by tlio Talmmlwts of 
the Grnk nfiucdrlou^ a eoiimil. ULp Sanln diim liad ;i 
president, wIjo was cenerally the liu.di pri«st, aiul i \icc- 
piesident. The othi-r inemhcis wciu tla* dii^f ]ai*’>ts, 
i elders, .and sciihes, or mcMi r-f Icamiiig. ruhei (.ipitil or 
I minor punishments might he iiilln tcii by the eoiimd; but 
under the Roman go\ejnm(iit it> ]iowli wUn ■'O fai it^liietc-l 
that a capital sentence KMjuiieil the conliimalapii of the 
, K(»m.m goM'inor, who was aNo ehaiged with its cNunlicJi. 

Insides the Saiihidiim at Jtiusalein. theic wue I'lfdioi* 

! couits ineadi town of .fudoa, cr-iiM^liiig of t\uiit\ *tliieo 
I members, to wliieli tlje *- ime mine is ‘'<eM(.tIm<s aj-pliej. 

I I’loin tlic^c rt.uits an .ippeal cjiild be iii.ulc t'^ the head 
I Sanbediim. 'I he Rabbis tiace theoiigiii of the 8ai buiiim 
' to the di}'* of M('ses, but it i" llr'-t imntif'iitd ill tlii' lime 
'i id llyicaiius II. Aflir tbe distiudi<»ii (d ,Iu ii^ali iii tlic 
' seat of the .Saiibedum w IS d angtal se\eial timc>, and it 
liiially l»ei ame extinct at 'libiiiW' with tie e\e;.uliini of 
' Gamaliel \ \ , the last piudilent. A h. 125. 

! SAN IDINE (( Ir. sanift, a lu-aidi \> a nli-"'}' \ailLtv 
r-f Okiiioilasi: fiKpai oeeuniu': .a'- tiaii'-yiau nt 
in m.my ^ol(anie lock'-. '1 lie (nst.iUlnc fiiin is u'-u illy 
tabulai. .ami In-nce the sd* ntitic name. 

SANITARY LEGISLATION. The applie iii.-n of 
the yiniiLiplo.s of lieallli, llnaigh a s^.i^lKe old .(s humanity, 
has (iiily .ittaiued aiecoi^iii/ed po^ilioll \i\\ ucintlv. 1 hat 
which alTetts tin* imliNidual alone is lUt to cadi pu-iiis 
flee will, and tlie state only Intcuferes m gra 
stances; but e\<i\ where a stioiig fediiig li.is of late years 
glow n up that the geiieial liealth is one of tJie nio't imyioi (ant 
cuies of a go\eiumeut. 'I he tiudem-y of men to collect 
for their rxclnsi\e yiiofit in huge eitic'-, .md the immense 
de>dopm(Mit <'f tiade, lia\e .aL^gr.i\ate<l tliC causes of in- 
fection, :iml cicattd tlie duty of piotet ting the population 
against the multifold (.uists of insalubiily. Legislation 
has consequently become inoie and moic sc\eio in fiaming 
npiessi\c-or pr(\<iitlve hws. lii tin* pieseut .iitide wc 
piopose to u-\iew the piiiidydcs on which this legislation 
is founded, and to glance at the main fixtures of the most 
let cut .sanit.iiy .\cls. 

The causes of deleiioiatlon .nnd disease may be d!\idt'd 
j into two classes — social and mattri.al. The m itei'al i ium’s 
I aic prineip.dly impmc air, impure watt r. insud i in: md 
I unwliolcsoine fot)d, damjuuss t>f soil, ditidiuey of w.nnilh, 
ile. ; and the removal of these eau'-cs is the pun. ^^hn 
of pi.acticiil hygiene as infoin d by legisl itne i n.u I'm uf 

The social causes of deterioialioii ami disei-eaie but 
.slightly', if at all. c<uitiolled by stite mreifi i* iic< . I he 
most powcifnl aie intempeiaiue. immiiiliiy. injudicious 
iTianiagcs, excesses of c\ci\ dcscii]>tioii. caeiwoik. idleness, 
and deptessing p.assions. The n imaal t f these must chiefly 
depend on inJi\idual aiivl combine J elloils dictated by a 
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bcnso of dutv. Much good in this direction may also bo 
achieved l)y the cllocts uf education through the v.uious 
channels of the school, the pulpit, the platform, and the 
public press. 

The inateiial essentials of health arc very simple. They 
con.^i.st of air, water, food, hal)itation^, ch>thing, and fne 
the four fiist-meiilioned being tho>e chielly iiHected by 
legislative eiiactnionts. 

Statistical inquirie> on nun t.illty prove beyond a doubt 
tint of the e luses .1 death which usualh are in action, 
impinity of air i> the ino^t iinjuntant. Such impurities 
are \ciy nuincioiis, hut may he hioadly classitied into 
(1) Misjirnaed inattois, (‘J) gaseous substances, (3) special 
iiiipuntif'i. 

Among sn^poiuloJ nntt'M s arc found an immense numher 
rf v«'id>‘^taMce>. oiginie and iiiorginic; but the most prolific 
souicos of injuiy aie undoubtedly the works and habitations 
of in in. In all inhabited rooms not pcrfoetl} ventilated 
there me home iu fine particles in the air, scaly epithch.i, 
Miiglf and te>''el itcd, round cells like rinelei, portions of 
fibics (iitton. linen, wool), mid o( food, bits of hunnn 
hair, w'ood, mid coal. Tlock w'all-papeis, eolriuied green 
by arsenical piej)aration^, gi\e otT little paitiilcs of aiM-nieal 
du.st, which 1 i\c often heLii the canscs of m^Jciiical poixin- 
ing. The air of sit k loonis is vitiatetl hy ahuiuiant exhala- 
tions film ^u.k bodies and la rl’hr.ii fiom disehaiged 
excretic n^, in adiiition to inipmity ai -:i.g fiom le'piiatioii. 
The air iif w^>ll^■vhop^ and faitoiu s i-. atheted hv du'^t pro- 
ceeding fiam the gT'iid’i'.g of steel, iion, paint, and stoiu-s; 
the mik n : ii imtilho and pu\il hy intUnig '/iiu* 

and sold* 1 ; b\ (aiding and .spinning tixtil- fahi.cs of all 
kiiids; h} inakii,.: ( I 'in \t. in<l In Innmiu’iahh* othei catnes. 

The p’ nojpd gisM/as siibsiaiues passing into th** air, 

( itlj r from iiatnral taasis (t fiom the work^ of man. aie 
various c.-’i’poiinds of c irh.<n. sr 4 lphur, chloiine, nitiogeii, 
mill pi o-phuiu-; sncli a^ caibon c snlphuioiis and snlphuiie, 
hydTof.hlorI( . r.li'oUs .ind nitiie achl>, and phosphnrctt«-d 
huln/gen. Manx of tin >(• gisi s, in addition to their diiec tly 
injurious acijui (ai ti;c hunnn svNtfin. act as a d* adK 
poison c:i \fg< tatu.n. whilst the .smciiing of copper oie 
recdcis a conniiy st'.iib* for miles aiound. 

Lr.'i'r toe 1 <‘ad of .sp<<id i:npuiitl<s we may class :iii 
vilia:ed ]<y nspiiatoui, by i ojubu-iti'-n. b\ ci'nvia fi*in 
sewage rn.it t* r at.d the an ( f s, w, js. by (cit ilii tiad^ s, tl.o 
air <f t'as' s. t»f ehnii lizards, and of niiiii s, .nlult in 

ordinary w>Jik giM lal in Iwint^-fiiiir liwurs fiom 1 d to 
10 cubic fi'< t of caiboidc acid gis; and the cx] eilinriits 
of i)r. Angus .‘^inith j.K.v'd that 3 pn cent, rd tins in 
the air wa- s-.fr., i, nt t-j piodii< •• gif it Jc Idf n* of tljo < n- 
culation, of the i.. ut’, acli m. .md rpiukinul 

respiration, fiom L*.> oniu < " > f watir .dsi, o|P 

from tlic ^kin a:i«l lung" in tweiit\ -foiii lours. 'Jl.cjao- 
ducts (•! tning i.a-s out iiito the i Mtinal nir, while those 
of ligliimg lie i.'i; ill; allowfsl to j;cr;ade the room, with 
a veiw’ irj'iri^us (Ihrt ujKm li* dlli, c^p. i iaily in the case 
of wfirk' ' 0 ]!' f-ujtorjf s. and '■onie plac* s of jiiibl ( .i- * mb]; ; 
and it .s to b.'ob'ejv*'! tl .it ir by r.o nu ai.s f,,;’o\i q, breaU'e 

no iiniij*''ii itf [iiiH ur di-con.foit i-» < \y<f lifii- ed in ailti- 
ated atmo^pherr. that thei.fde no hann ha. i.e. n done. 
The air ft ces-|K,f,’s mid ^wtis lia^ fu rpu ntly !>• en pio- 
dnetive of s. rlf-u^m.i fit.d i' Milt-., and the i/u-st piohlic 
causes of diani-a-a, dv.Iiii, mid tvj.hf id f«\M aif the 
mephitic L'l'^s i>--u;iig fi/.m nndi.ui'iil oj blofki-d-uj) 
drains. It L.as al*-) h- on ff>nnd tl at the lajaans given 
off from thii kly-f rfjWib'd gi .are; aids, if not flnectly pro- 
dnetive of dlsi-a-e. ilo c<*rtainlv i:a if as- tlie su k mid di atJi- 
rate of the immediate ru ighbonrlu)*)d. 

It is notorious, too, tl it nitain 'rnplovments condfinii 
the Wf.rkers in th* in to an nnliirif-ly gi.ive. d ho h.ibjtnal 
inbalution of coal-du.**! in mints I'^iiits m what is failed 
the bl.vk-lung ; while tlie dfath.s fiom pulmonary 
ciisz-aoe among workmen in inttalli/erous mines after the 


age of thirty-five is at the rate of fifty, as comp.ared with 
seventeen among males not employed in mines. Workmen 
ill tlio pottery trade, china scourers, griiuleis of steel, 
hutton-mnkers, pin-puinteis, clcctro-platcrs, workpeople in 
flax and shoddy mannfactories, in tho carding- rooms of 
cotton and wool, silk -spinners, in some parts of glass- 
making, ami the making of grinding-stones, sandpaper, 
cement, matches, and the fahricalois of many medical 
compounds, all suffer from di.scases consequent upon their 
occupations. In most of these employ ineiils the sii'k-iato 
and death-rate could both be hugely reduced hy pio])rr 
ventilation, and by introducing suilabh' npjiliancos to pro- 
tect the workmen from the inhalation of fine dust (u- 
noxious fumes. The woikpeoplc themselves aio often as 
obstructive and indifferent as their masters to the adoption 
of measures calculated to amelioiato their unhealthy sur- 
rounding conditions; hence the only remedy^ for tlr^M* 
wlde.sprcad evils must be supplied from without by vigoious 
.sanitary inspection under the provisions of .saiiit.iry l.iw.s. 

Water is the second most impoi taut sanitary dement ; 
.ind with an avoidance of waste it is dcsiiablc that th j 
supply should err on the side of excess. Tho supply to 
London averages 30 gallons daily per head ; to fourteen 
English towns of second-rate magnitude, ‘JI gallon.s; 
.soldiers are allowed 15 gallons daily; in hospital.^i, from 
•to to 50 gallons per head are often u.scd ; and with tho 
more geneial adoption of baths in ordinary hoiKScs, the 
.supply iu our large towns will have a tendency to increase, 
especially as the constant supply is giadually introduced. 
Glasgow, willi its 50 gallons per day, appears the town of 
most abundant supply, A good and wliolesomc watir 
should bo clear, transparent, well ncr.ated, without ta^te *)r 
smell, and free from suspended mnttci.s; and the girat 
ohjeet of sanitary legislation in regaid to water is not to 
provide a supply, which is geiicially better done by jn ivate 
entei prise, but to prevent the organized scmit(’:> of sujiply 
fn>m being contaminated by the residuum of indnstri d 
e‘.t.ildi^hmenty, town sewage, &c., and to enable Idcal 
authoiitie.s to provide adequate supplies for their distiids 
ill e.isc of necessity. Ouo sanitary rrfoim often leads 
directly to another eqn.ally useful; and tho cnforcemt'iit of 
the Acts to pnvent the pollution of onr livers, by leading 
.sch ntilio men to dev iso other means of dispo.sing of town 
se wage, luus furnished us with dispos.ablo iiuiuure of gn-.it 
v.ihn. Si w.age utilization, as will ho seen in the article mi 
th.it suhjpct, h.as not yet re.-ulifd its full development; but 
it has .'ilrc.idy been the means of transforming many stieains 
which fonnei ly wi-re a sickening putie.scent spectacle and 
the cause of whides.'ile disease and dc.itli, into waters of 
char limpid transparency, which give :i charm to thi Ir 
‘“CiiiLry and provide a vvholcsomo source i^f supply for 
drinking and other purposes. 

Iu the article on Fooi> wo have already considered tho 
essf-ntial.s of this important sanitary element. So great is 
the influence of food on healtli, that some writers have re- 
diierd gfnuiiic hygiene almost to a branrli of dietetics. 
IIappinc*.s, as well as health, is comsiilercd to !)e insured or 
impel illcd by a good or improper diet; and high moral 
cuiihideralions are supposed to be involved in the duo per- 
foimance of digestion. Sanitary legi.slation, without pro- 
viding or dictating tho food of the pfojde, aims at securing 
that what in .supiilied shall at least be pure. To lliis end 
the Adulteration of Food Act of 1872 wn.s p.as8ed, and 
stringent dauses were also introduced into the Licensing 
A (A of 1871, rendering adulteration by publicans punish- 
able by Severe penalties. TJic Sale of Food and Drugs Act 
of !875 provided for the more strict examination of tea, 
coffee, and other article.s by public nnalysls, and for the 
inspection of tea wlien in bond by the customs nuthoritics; 
while the Pollufion of Rivers Act of 1870 has done some- 
thing to facilitate a more wjiolesome water supply. 

Ah regards liabitations, the evils arising from over- 
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■crowded dwfllin^.s lia\t‘ proved the more difficult of cure, 
owin;; to Hjl* nductance of working; people arid others lo 
live according to the priiiciplfH of sanitary .s(it*ncc. Land- 
loids wiiu liji\(! fieiHM*ously built model colla^Ts have found 
the tenants, instead of nsinr; the proper number of bed- 
rooms, liiiddling tof;othcr in one room, and usiii" the others 
merely *to store apples and potatoes. In some parts of 
Scotland iinpro\ eincnt commissioners have spent thousands 
in destroyin;^ houses unlit for habitation; but in the more 
healthy submhs people have speedily rendered good houses 
iniseiable by their habits. It has been ascertained that for 
every twelve eliildren who grow up healthy in the rich dis- 
tiiels of I/Jiidoii, only one child grows up among the poor. 
Making e\ery alh/uanoo for other causes, there can ho no 
doubt that the main cause of this frightful waste of life is 
the close and poi'^onod air which the children hrentho in 
their o\orcrowded lio\c*ls. Experience shows, moreover, 
that it is not mere density of population which causes the 
■cwil. In the worst distiiets of London the density of 
])Opulalion is about .'100 per acre ; but some of the modern 
Industrial iMvellings Companies liavc built houses providing 
for KjOO peisons on an acre, and yet the death-rate in them 
i.s as low as lo per 1000. The mischief lies in the vicious 
ionstruction of dwellings. It should be added to these 
considerations that, as the moral nature is even more 
sensitive lli.m tlio physical, these statistics must represent 
a still more gjievous moral degradation in the inhahitants 
of such disiiiets. All religious or moral agencies must bo 
eomjjaiatively powerless under such conditions of life. The 
■c\ll I'’ one which loudly cries for the intervention of the 
legislilme, for it is impossible to regard without the in- 
ten^est solicitude the degeneracy of race which must he the 
ine\it.il)le result of such conditions, Rroad chests .and 
pow'tifnl limbs must be preseiwed at .any price, and these 
<aii never come fiom the bloodless, slender, distorted 
cliiblK'H who manage to survive the wrelelicdiiess of over- 
crowded dwellings. 

It was tlineforo on tlio ground of urgent sanitary ne- 
cessity that Mr. (’loss succeeded in 1875 in passing the 
Aiti^'ans* Dwellings Act, which provi4es, under ceitain 
condition'^, for the very summary destruction of the rookei i<‘s 
and fever-dons of London and some otlier of our largi- 
towns. 'I he primary agents for setting this Act in opera- 
l.tju are the h»eal inediciil officers, who are empoweictl to 
lej.ort to the local authority whether ii given distiiet is 
imliealthy, ’whether dise.aso prevails there in consequence of 
the badness of the dwellings, and wliotlicr, therefore, an 
iinproM-ment seliemc ought not to be framed for it. The 
local authority (consisting of the Metropolitan Board in 
London, of the town council in other places), if s,atisrtcd of 
the tiuth of the repoit, have to take steps for otherwise 
nccoininodaliiig the population within the given area w ith 
suitable dwellings cither on the site of the old ones or clsc- 
wdiore, compulsory povvers of taking land for the purjH)^* 
being granti'd. To eneourafli inunieipal bodies, liowmr, 
to build dwelling-houses at pliilantliropic rents w ould simph 
he teaching ]>eoplc the pernicious lesson, “ If you do not 
take earn of yourselves the state will take care of you,*’ 
The Act therefoic provides that the local nutlioiity sli.all 
only build in tlie event of there being no probability of 
commercial enterprise .accepting the offer of doing so. In 
this there is one end kept in view which ought to perv.ade 
all such legislation — viz., that in improving the physical 
condition of the w’oiking classes, it is very necessary that 
special caio bo taken not to damage their moral inde- 
pendence. 

With regard to the other sanitary evils to which we first 
alluded, there has long existed in England a conviction of 
the necessity of dealing with them by means of legislative 
e nactment. To Dr. Soutliwood Smith is mainly due the 
honour of first awakening the public mind to the matter by 
(ho publication of his Philosophy of Health,’* in 1832. 


Subsequently numerous laws were passed dealing "with 
specific abuses, the principal being as follows: — 


F.actory Acts, 1844-70 

Nuisances Removal Acts 184, 5-00 

Baths and Washhouses Acts, .... 1847 
Common Lodging Houses Acts, . , . iHril-.^.l 
Smoke NuiKancc Abateiiiciit Act, . . . 1853 

Interment Acts, 18:)()_55 

Diseases JTevention Act, IH.")') 

Bakehouse Regulation Act, .... IHO 3 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, . ixfis 

Mines Regulation Act, 1872 

Public He-dtli Act, 1872 

Adulteration Art (Food, Diink, & Drugs'). 1872 
Arti.-> ms’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, . 1^75 

Public Health Act 1875 

Sale of Pood and Drugs Aft, .... Is75 

Pollution of Rivers Act, 187(1 

The Contagimis Dis^.v^cs (Animals) Act, 1878 
The Public Hcaltli (Water) Act, . . . 187-S 


In many instances the Acts were altogether inopf-ntivo, 
through the absence of any definitely-tonstituted autlioijtv 
charged witli the duty or having the p.iwer of cnforeiivj 
them. In 1872. tlicrefore, the i’ulihe Health Act \ iv 
pa'ssed, the cliiff fentme of vvhieh was the divi^^ion of Li l' 
land into uihati or rmal distiicts, and the appointment n 
each district of a samtaiy authority. Ihe most im])oi1.ir- 
appointment in the hands of tlie sanitary authority w i> 
that of medical officer, who may act for (Mie or for joi ir 
distiict.s. TiiJer the terms of the Ad, he mud hav* a 
dip»loma in medicine or snrii^ery, and he .1 compelMit .am- 
lytie.al chemi-t. He requites foi tlie due exec uti"ii of ]ji> 
duties a thorough local knowledge of tlie movement of 
population, of tin* ag(‘s and occupations of tlie pnqde, of 
the geological formation of the lands, of the w .vtei -sin d. < f 
the daily Jiiftcorologieal eoinlitioiis, of the water '-upply. of 
the liahitalions of tlie people, and of the c.>M«stmcti"ii md 
eonditions of diains and sewer**. He lias to keep .1 di iv 
rcooid and penodieal taluilation of the moiial.ty ndurn-. 
and a local el issitic.itioii of the places ».f exec*.‘.i\« mre- 
tality; to give a constant attention to the chaiactei of t! • 
food supplies of the dislriel, and have a technical kn- w 
ledge of their quality. He must also po''St i knowh.:_ • 
of the obligations of hmdlord and tiiiant, and a cle.ii .i| j.ie- 
heiision of the l.iws relating to public lie.ilth and IfCi; 
go\ernmeut, in order that he may fulfil the most iinpoit mt 
of .all his functions — th.it of mcdic.al adviser to the licil 
autlioi ity. 

A hiief experience h.aving sliown that it w.is desnalde m 
some res]K-ct.s to modify the Act of 1872, it w.as npril.-d 
in 1875, and rej)liced by a more complete law, cont. lining 
.all the best features of the first— especially as legard^ the 
medical ollicer, the sanitary autbority, ^ke. ; .and, in adui- 
lion, im|)oitant clauses lo seeiiro the furnishing or piotettn :i 
of distiiet vv.ater sn’|>plies. the inspection of finid and uiilh. 
the ventilation of jnemises, and the provcntion (U' t! 
.''plead of infectious dise.ases. 

The Lev ill Government I’oard is the hod s lespoii'-ihic 1 1 
llie gener.il woiking of the Act, and in lural dUti'ct'* il e 
sanitaiy anthoiitics .are the various hoaids (>f guaiu.n. . 
in towns it may bo the corporation or vestry hi -iid. h- 
e.al office! s me the iimst impoit.ant ollieiaN eiuiceir.' a w.ih 
the working of the Act, and these may he ;ipp."..i'd hi 
are.as sufficiently extensive to ocviipy their win !«■ N'l’e. ii 
the local .sanitary hoard is willing to give th** L ^ d <iev*'in- 
inent Bo.ird a voire in his ’appointment, the iunid p.iys 
half the medic.al officer’s salary. Tims iniin ts hav.* 

been iinluced to coinhinc and einplov tlie s nne i theer. witli 
the result of a nearer approach to unit \ ami eilicieney of 
saiiitJiry^rtdmini.sti.alion. The annual lepoits of the vaiiou'i 
medical officers as to the sanitary eoiuiilions and progiess 
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of I heir districts, nro documents of the utmost value to 
the social wcll-bciiig*of the country; and from tlicexpcri- 
oiicc embodied in them the Local Oo\ernineiit Boaid ^^ns 
able, in li<78, to frame a seiics of model by-law for the 
puidance of the sanitary authoiities throughout the countiy, 
Tlie reports liave also aroused an inci eased interest in 
sanitary improvement, and have been the ineaiis of stinui- 
lating the authoiitic?j of many uunholosome dihtiicts into 
commend.ihlc acti^ity. 

Fiorn wh.it wo have said it will be seen that the import- 
ance of 5anitai \ inojiMiios cannot well bo o\eiTated, although 
very gieat care i> needed to a\oid undue ccntializalion and 
the impaiiincnt of local 5elf-go\enimont and iudhidual 
etloit. And a!tlu)ui:h sinitaiy inipro\ement has mainly 
the inatcMil wtH-beiiig in ^i»‘\^^ itb attainment is calculated 
to liad lo higher and equally de‘'irahle ends; fur the man 
wlio^'e hod IS no longer .an unwholesome coricoction, and 
wl 1 >" 1 * lung" do not breathe a vitiated and impure atmo- 
sjdiere. better disposed to accept the higher teaching 
whiili siii\ei>, not without succt "S, to combat moial 
infrcti'in. 

SAN ITAS, a di'>infcctant obtained from the ia]»id oxi- 
dation of S('ine e.^^eiitial oil>, i-spcci.dly those (if elieaUptus 
and tnrjirntuie. It owes its piopeiljcs to tlic piest uce of 
peroxide * f h\dlogeii. 

SANKHYA. a Hindu s_>stom of ]'hil« ^opiiy, and 
probabU the (-ivle-'t of the thru- gi* it Hindu systems, 
(llie olhei two aic the Hiniaii-'a and the N}aca.) It is 
almost eiitin ly noii-thei-tu, to remedy wIulIi the tlmsiic 
'Wtciii was ''Upmiiipo''( d upi'ii it. Iheohjett of 
the .>aiik'!.\a t-' ti.n.h hoW to attain < t* rnal u*]i"Se and 

Ml cs. d’ . Uni li.t. i"'. u.^ It n^e^ an exhan.^lice analysis 
of tin yn'ai]-h''of ll,e uni\« r^i . numb<'i iiig, aeeoiilmg to 
it> iMitt-. ‘xiitly twenty live. '1 he lii>l jirnieiple is 
1 . at. lie. tiaii !(-’]< w in oidtr mind, coiisciou&m S'*, the 
eh:i":'ts. th(. s, and 1 i''t of all the soul. Creatnin 
i' di filled a> tht union hftwten the first and la^t ]ninciple', 
ii\turf .mil t'he --fiuh A{.cuiaing to tiie vanation ciuistilu- 
ehts. tic MitU'-iis guds, the passionate dnnons, (»r the 
mixed I" Ii gs tailed iiicn, are produced. '1 he duty of the 
soul is to w'-iK < ut its hbtiaiK'n and pnnfieation. 

SAN aUHAR, a ro\ 'll buigli of .Votland. in the county 
cf lIumfiiLs, situated on the Null, '27 miles noitli-wi '^t from 
Diurifiir*', and I miles frMii the Kukionral statit/ii of tin* 
(hdedomaii Hallway. It has a liand^oii.e jiaii^h (hurch. 
erected in a Hapli^'t tliapi h an 1 \angclir.al I'nion 

chuuh. and tw«j I .1*. places of w(idii}i; u tnwii-hal!, 
Fa^i^J'. iia’ik. ai d a suhseiij.tinn lihraiy. '1 hcic an rnaim- 
fart'i (f hrji k's ai.d liJi >, * iry-< t*', and agranilm il 
rrjdi'h ( 'its. 'll.ert ar* soine ( xten^'ice ct-al-lK^hU intle 
Mi ihilN. .ihd at W aiilockl.caJ, not fni distant, s.nue lead i 
r«'jiuiatii-n of the pari‘-h. .'jHdi; of the buigli, I 
l.h/.*. lie l,ui:'h 1 '' gotfihed l*y a })!(/( O'-t, tw(; bailies^ . 
a d^a" of grc'd. a treasnici. and f<mr C"nraiih'js. Nm- 
qol ar } r* Iju^ \ fiom mn-t tfr.t.ld foit.^e. m^ to have de- i 
] w<i !;sfri_.h firm .1*3 hue (dd croth. now in ruin'*. 'I his, \ 
wl.nJi f' I’; 'ily f^tl li lu llie lord*i of .nqul.ar. haMiig ' 
M.-eri pi,r- f wl ill Ih.iUi by an aiicr'tor of the la^l Duke of ' 
Quccijsbtin. b**(a*n*, lai tla dem.*c of th» hitter, witli ' 
other ca*t -'loh'. .n Dhii.Iiii s*l.Iie, the j»rop( ity of the 
family of Ilurrjf.nh. It was created a ro)al buigh in 
157t5. It is ti.i f'nTfJa of the ^Mgoi.'f. 

SANSCULOTTES, the Tiariie Mung in scorn at the 
ill-clad (I]t< rally •• troijs.'il* "s ; mobs of the gnat riemli 
Revolution by tbe oITthded aristocrats. It was adopted 
a.s a fierce badge to be juoudly wilcoinn), and though not 
litr rally to bo acted up to, \et to be fully met in spiiit, 
*■0 far as t)jC culti^atii.n of coai'-e (lolhiijg wa.s concenied. 
To be jy^jiTjewhat iJI-dres^ed and sioverily was the inaik of 
a go<jd patriot. K<dy***picne sto(;d almost alone in bis 
part) in Ms persistent recognition of the older canons of 
geiitltiiitUB dress 


SANSCULOT 'TIDES, the five extra days (or in leap- 
year, six) lequiied to m.ike out the year in the French 
Republican Calendar, which only provided twelve monlha 
of thirty days each. The Sniisculottidcs wore inserted 
before the month Vendcmiiaire. 

SANSEVIE'RIA, a genus of plants belonging to tho 
order Liliace-K, and found on the coast of Western’ Africa^ 
of Ceylon, and other Kastcrii islands, as well .ns of India, 
remarkable for the strength and fineness of the fibics of 
their leaves. Sangevieria zet/lanlvtiy a species found in 
Ceylon, is remarkable for the tenacity and fineness of tho 
fibres of its leaves. SansevU ria J\o.vhur(jhi(inii is a iiatiMi 
of India. In a good soil, and where the plants are reguhuly 
watcied, the leaves become JI or 4 feet long, and contain a 
number of fine remarkably strong white fibres, which run 
tlieir whole length. The natixes ni.ako their best boxv- 
strings of these fibres, which are separated hy the h'avcs 
being placed upon a flat strong table, xvheii one end in 
piessed down xvith the foot, and the ic&t scraped xviili a 
piece of haid wood held in both hands. Foity pounds ( f 
leaxes thus scraped }ield about one pound of clean dr/ 
fibies. tSansevieria lanurjinasay a third species, found on 
the sands of Malabar, has been proposed as a subslituto 
for, and even superior to, Nexv Zealand llax. 

SAN'SKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
See the aiticlc Indi.X, sections Aryan linci y Ar//(i/i Myth^ 
o/o</f/, i<ntrait^ !.anymiq€y and *Stculnr f.iti ratiire^ 

SANSOVINO. ANDRE A CONTUC'CI DEL 
MON'TE, an Italian sculptor and architcit of eminence, 
XX hose XX oiks must not be confused with those of hi-, better 
knoxvii pupil Jacopo T.itti, c.xlled l)i .'>ans(.viiio, was a 
pupil of Pollaiuolo, and was much influenced, espe« ially 
in his later xvorks, by tho fine pioductioiis of Donat* llu. 
Aiidiea Sansovino’s wuik on Lfi Santa Casa (the \ m gin's 
house at Nazareth, the scene of the annunei.ition), or i at her 
on the marble casing of it, at Loreto, after its mii.n mIkus 
double transportation fiom Nazareth to I)alm.itia (l'Jlil\ 
and from Dalmatia to Italy (1204), is among the most 
important of tho last good work of sculptuie befoie tin- 
decay of the ait. It consists of figuies in niclies (*f 
prophets and sibyls, witli alto-rcIiefs of scenes fiom tbe 
life of the Virgin, and adventures of the Holy HoU'-e itself. 
Andrea woikcd (>11 them from 1513 till his death in 1528. 
JI<' w.as about ‘-ixfy xears old wlini Ik* died. 

SANSOVI NO, JACOPO DI. .a fammis Itali.m aitist, 
XX as eminent alike as a sculptor and architect. He was hmii 
at Florence in January, 117‘J, and was the s<m of Antonio 
I 'latti. He was carefully educated, and at the age of 
t went) -one was placed with the sculptor Amlrea C’ontucci 
del Monte fSansovino, and lienee was known as Jaiojiodi 
San.soxino. He made such pi ogress as in no long tnue to 
surpass his master. Coutncci, however, so far from feeling 
jealous of the superior ability of liis pupil, rejoieed in his 
success, and did all he could to assist his piogrcss. At- 
tracted by tlic promise of hi%carly woik.s, (iiuliano da San 
(killo took tlie )oung sculptor with liiiri to Pome, and gaxu 
him apartments in lim house. Here Sansovino was ein- 
plo)ed by Brnmante to restore viuious ancient works for 
i’ope Julius 11., and hy Rafl'aelle and Perngino to execute 
ui(»dcls. He also stood high in favciur subsequently with 
I I'upe Leo X. After the sack of Romo SaiiHoviiiu repaired 
I to Venice, wliere his first commission was to restore 
and btrengthen the domes of St. Maik’s. The inaiiiier 
I in which he completed this task was so satisfactory that 
I he was appointed proto-inaster or chief of the architects, 

1 In tliU capacity ho greatly improved tho sanitary coudition 
I of the city, and effected various public improxeineuts. Ouo 
of tho earlie.st and most important of the buildings erected 
by Lim for the republic xxos tho famous Publio Library, 
The richne.Hs of the design and the splendour and beauty 
of the decorations caused it to ho considered at the time 
ns a marvel, and it brought about a notable cliauge in tho 
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maniH*r of buililinf; in V<'nico. Anotbor famous building I 
eoiislructcd by S.uiHoviiio ubuut tlic* hanift time was the 
Zccca, or mint, >;(*n«’ially re^^arded as om* of his finest 
works. Ollier important public buildings w'oic the Ixjggia 
del Cnnipamlc; the Fabbriclic Nuovu di Kialto; the Scuola 
and brotii(Mlioo<l of the Miserieordia ; San Geininiano; San 
(lioigio Qe’ (jicci, &c. Of the palaces built by him in 
Veiiico may bo iiamiMl tlio Ooiiiaro, one of the leading 
onianumts of the Grand Canal, and ono of Sanbuvino's 
purest designs; the Dellino, and tho Memin. Sansovino 
liv(‘il ill great honour at Wmiee. Along with Titian, ho 
uas by a sjjeeial decree of the senate exempted from the I 
y)a}iTient of taxes, on account of tho glory conferred on 
Venice by liis genius. He was also constantly cuiisulted 
by foreign piinees and distinguibhed personages. In his 
}outh, says Vasari, he was of a goodly presence; and in 
Ins age, whilst with his hi'anliful white beard ho had an 
exlieniely veinTablo appearance, he retained the carriage 
of liis youtli. Ho possessed all his faculties uniinpaiicd till I 
his iiinelv -second year, when, after a few days’ illncbs, lie 
died ])<‘acefnlly on the ‘2ml of November, 1570. Sansovino 
is, after Michelangelo, perhaps the most distinguished of 
those leinaikablo Italian artists who, in tlie first half of 
the sixteenth century, shone alike as sculptors and architects. 
In palatial areliileotuio he was the first who fully displayed 
tlie ciii)abilili»‘s of tlio style of tho classical Kcnaissanco 
which soon spread over Kurcjpe, and has in our own day 
and eoiintiy been reproduced with so much acceptance in 
our eluh-hoiises and civic architecture geneiallv. 

SANTA ANNA. ANTONIO LOPEZ DE. Piesideut 
<»f Meviro, was hjirii 2 1st February, 171)8, and first dis- 
tiiigiilsliMl himself in tho Mexican War of Independence 
inuler Itmludc, hut Mibsofiueiitly took a holding part in 
his e.\])ul.sion. In 1S28 he was appointed, under Piesi- 
(lent Giieireio, iniiiisler of war and eoinmandcr-in-chn f 
of the lumy, and in this capai'ity defeated an expeditinii 
sent by Spain to recover the lost colony. In l8lh‘t he was 
clecteil president. The state of Texas declared its iiiJe- 
j)emlenee in 18.35, and in the war which followed S.iiit.i 
Anna was not only defeated, but taken prisoner, and was nut 
lelea'^ed until 1837. He became president again in 1833, 
the chief incident in this administration being the Fieiich 
txpeilitioii to Vera t’luz, to punish the ill -t real iru'iit of 
Sumc French subject*'. In the engagement which en>ned 
8 mil Anna lost a leg. He was re-elected to the picsi- 
deney ill 1811, hut in 1845 was compelled by a new iiisur- 
reclioii to ese*jh* to Haiana. Recalled in 181(J to the 
double f Hin t ions of president and coinmander-in-chief, he 
conducted the war against the F oiled States with inditVerent 
success; and by the piacc which concluded it the republic 
was compelled to suhiiiit to the loss of Texas ami tlie 
Oregon territory. Shortly after a militaiy outbreak com- 
pelled Santa Anna to flee to Jamaica; but .again in 18.V2 
he was recalled to Mexico, .and invested with full powers 
as dictator, which were confi«med to liim fur life, 17th 
Decemlier, 18.').3. But in tho following year an insniTcc- 
tiun broke out, in which the clergy, the Indians, and the 
army united, and in 1855 ho took refuge once more in 
Havana. He subsequently made several attempts to re- 
gain power, till in I8fi8 ho sailed from New Yoik, in the 
neigh bourliood of wliieh he had been residing, for \'er.i 
Criu, on an expedition against tlio native president Juarez, 
when he was taken prisoner. After tiial by couit martial 
ho was condemned, but received from Juarez a pardon on 
condition of quitting Mexico for ever. In 1804 Santa 
Anna signed an act of adhesion to the empire of Maxi- 
milian and was allowed to return to Mexico, but he had 
no sooner landed than ho published a proclaniation recount- 
ing his former successes, nml was therefore expelled at 
onco by General Ba/aiiio, who held the country at tho time, 
waiting for Maximilians an ival. Again Santa Anna re- 
turned to Havana, where he lived till his death in 1870. 


SANTA CRUZ (West Indies'). Sec Ckotx, St. 

SANTA CRUZ, or QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S 
ISLANDS, a group of islets in the South-west Pacific, 
between the Salomon Isles and ilie N, w Hehudes. The 
chief island is that of Nitemli or Smita (Jruz, in 
which has the fine harbour of La Giaciu*'.!. Vamkoro, or 
La Pcrousc island, on the reef of which tlie \oviger La 
Peruuse peiished in 1788, is tin* must soullieily t of 
the group. Motniti, or Kcnnctly Island, is m tin* N.F.; 
the Tauinako and Matema islets cenlr.al hetwem it ami 
Nitendi. The aicliipelago was discovered by Mend m.i, 
whose giaie is in Nitendi, in 1535; Carteret, who Mailed 
the gi’oup in 17o7, re-n:iined it (Jueoii Chailotte’s Islands. 
The inhiihitanl.s an* veiy savage, and the group wa^. tlie 
scene of the miiidns of Bishop Paterson in 1871, and 
C()inmod(tie Goodenongli in 1875. 

SANTA F£. founded .nbnnt and '^aid to be the 
oldest city of tlie Fiiion, is the capital <jf the teinlciry of 
New Mexico, in the Lmted Mates. It is silirited (m the 
Chicito liivrr, a tributary of the iho liia\o thd-Noife (fioin 
I whieb it is 20 miles distant), at an elevation of 7047 feet, 
j The site is on an aiid plain, hut water is hrouLdit fiom 
I the hills adjoining, noilh-east, which lise TdiOO feet ab«)Vo 
the plain, and is ct.miueted tliioiigh the stieets. U has 
I a large caravan trmle with Missumi, is un one of tin* ovrr- 
; land routes to California, and is connected by i.iil with 
• Los Ga\nas on the Faellic. 

[ SANTA KLAUS. As alie idy mentioned, in tlie article 
i l»i'MANA (the Italian ( oi relative), tlie t inie-liujionied con- 
I ceptioii of a ])ation saint of cliildieii, giMiig tbem jni'senti 
M'detly nt ('hnstmas time, finds its iioitheni represeiitatiu* 
in .sVm/fi Khiffs. 4 Ins is the Dutili name for 8t. Xidiolas, 
a nofi'd eliiM-lmer. He is (aided to go irniiid to all ti e 
clnldidi’s l)i>ds on ('liristmas I've aftei they me asb-i p. rnid 
to put gifts into tlieir sloekings (in sumo pUues lie ]ire- 
h'ls tin* .sb(.<'s\ wli ('ll tli(‘) find with j'ly on Clinstin.is 
lnoIllillL^ If they ha\e been vt'ry naiiL'lity he puts e\ .1 
tuk( ns instead, sa\ a twig or two of biicli. < i the .isiies of 
lepeiitanee. It is (pule certain, whetlur th-- 1« gi nd )e 
tiue OI not. that the gifts aie attnallv foiiiiil ni I lie ‘‘luik- 
ings. and are eageily soiigl I for by the hlti** u!.l> in tho 
caih iimining ( f tin' ghMt fe^tii il. 

SANTALA'CE^. an oidu uf ). hints hLh'n.:i!i;: tvi the 
Apetahe. Tiny h'i\e round ui ii is gni ii 1^ -aiiL'lt d hiandu", 
alternate or neai I\ fq.p<t‘«ile undiMded ]ia\e'«. soinelinieH 
minute, and ri"'emhln)L: stipule^. In tie hum of W(Ldi 
the geiieia of SantalaccvT aie found in J.nicj'i* and Noitli 
Anieiica; in Australia, tlie F. i‘'t Indies, and tlie 8i)!uh 8e.i 
Island** tiny exi^t i-* lai'Lo* shinbs or small Iiec"'. 

4 be bdongs to t}ll^ iid<r. but i*. ,a 

dilleient pi mt fioin llieOsui*, of 1 'hny, w inoli j m )•*'>(■ "{.(.-d m 
former turns a lejuitation fm i ming e\eiy disease. 44:0 
inudein genus jxisscsses no *'en''ible propel lies ns a inedi- 
( me, and i** pnm’ipallv em]do\ed fur tin* manufaetiiie < { 
beMiins, foi wliieh its lung slender branches well adapt it. 
4'ho dmf chaiaiten*'tii‘s of tliis oid(r aie tlie following: — 
Tho Jloweis me geneiallv gieeii and minute; the peiimtii 
has foil! iY fine lobes; the stanuus aie as mui) as id* 
I peiiaiitli-lobes. :md nllixed at their base; the disc i*' (pi,A- 
; nuns or jurigMUius; the (nar\ is geneiallv infeiior. i: 

one-cclled, w nil two or three omiKs pdidiih-ns firm : ' 
. apex uf a free ceiitial ciect ])laiei;t;i. (»r somelni'is ^^ ’lh : 
I single curt u\ule; the fiuit is iiideliisieiit. g* m i I'lv 0 : 11 - 
! paceous; tlie single seed is di’stilute i»f .a t« •'ta ; the < >- 

I speiin is tlesliy and copious; the embryo is stra’elit md has 
I .1 .superior radiele. 4 he species aie tree**, "hriih'., - 1 . :ne- 
1 time.s herbs, which aie oeea‘'ioiialIy p.ii.isi'.ii'. Ih.ie me 
I over *220 species w idelv scatteud o\ei the tunfa late .iiki 
tiopical regions of the woild. 

SAN'TALIN or SANTAL'IC ACID, n ireuliar red 
colouring' matter obtained fium led 8aiulal Wood {^l^kro- 
carpus saufalluiis. u.itural oiJei J.cgu!i.iiiO'';t'). It is u 
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rc>iiious ncul, fonnlnt; red crystals, insoluble in water, but * 
M>liible 111 aleoliol witli blood-ied colour. The fouuiila is ^ 
Cij.lIiAbv It foinis salts with b.iMs; tlio^'C of the alkalies j 
aie Molet when in solution. It is inosll} used in India for i 
dyeiiii^ silk and ( otton. l 

SANTAN'DER, the ancient Iifcnth'u7n,:i town | 

of Spain, on a peninsula in tlio Ikiy of lii'-cay, and the ^ 
capiial of a pro\iiiee the same name. ;>lij miles nuitli 
of Madiid. llseieat poll i^ the lari^e^t tiadine plaee, after 
Coruna, on the noith coast of Spam, and may bo called the | 
poit of Madii^l. It o)nsi'^^^ paitl\ of iiaiiow streets, with 
loftv and anlitjnited hoii'^c'', .ind spacious sticcts, with 
liaiiil'omo moilu 11 l:eu^«.s; is dcfeiuleil by .sevcial batteries, 
ami has i cal!i« i!i il. a supdior cduc ilioual institute, ii 
iioimal ami oilur schuc-ls, .i towii-hi'nse. thealie, baths; 
iiiaiiniTcinit's (.f dinars, n lined su^ar, candles, hats, and 
viimice’h; and a\eiylau:c cxjioit of wool from Castile, 
,;nJ 1 " a imit of expoit fur the mining district around. A 
la,i\\a^, the hiAiest in lluiope, eri'sscs, the Cantahiian 
cha.a, and ii'iUKlIs the pmt nmIIi Madiid. (.Iieat dilli- 
tullies Lad to bo encounlLieJ in its eonstinction hy the 
eng'neer, ^Ir. Vi^nolles, an Tiiiihshmaii, to the 

iiurccdmss (f the iiitei\cimie iiiounlain l iiiier. and the 
height atwhuh It could alone be ]'i'sed, .‘10.>3 feet abo\c 
the St a. Tbo ]j('pnhtien is about HhOUh. 

SANTIA’GO, the lii.T-t and most feitlle of the ;:ronp 
of the Cape Veil] Maii'ls. • .ust of Aliiea, 100 imle.s 
west t'f t'ipe \eid; iiii^th, H'-rtli to east, .*).') miles; 
Mkith, Id mil*". Ti ' ^ Jo -l siiiiiRiIt is the eeiitial Tito 
d'Antuni i, 7 i^O fei t. (>n its coast Is^meof tlie h< ds of red 
coial f'T iNldi-h ll'c idaiiJs aie farnuUs, diu* cliief town is 
Cida-n de > lUtla^^n, in the inl'.t of roio. Tiaya. Fine 
sp- liu’i: s id il L- .ji.Mt tiwpa.al tn“ of Afra i, the baobab, 
appt ir bile Avltli the pe ir- '■1' ip* d tiimk n*Mily 40 fuT 
in i lit umfi 111 .' , tbi u^h i <'t more tli in lit ft ct hi;;h. 

SANTIAGO, the e ij Ital (f the i.publie of Chili, in 
S"i!l. .\n ira 1 , is situated m .ir tl e 1< ft h ink of tlioMaypn, 
i.'ii a ^ ist ph. 1 t \ti mim^ fiuin the Andes to tlu* (Liesta dc : 
Prado, a i ii l'*’ (d 1 dd near the Padlic, fed aboxe ' 
tlie ^'’a 1' 1. It is one (jf the r.mst < tit , ui America in ] 

lesp-it to biiddtnes. con\eiie nec, .iml licalth, and is often | 
tinned \>y it* iniiaidtants the Faiis of Smith Amciic.a. It 
fctaiids oil a \er\ i;* ntlc slope, at an t]c\alioM of l-'sOU feet 
abo\e the sea-l,-\d, m 1 is ie;:iilail} laid out In s,|nares. 
The ci^d r piinclpal tlreet i an* cio^-. d o\ twcKe olhei'-, .ill 
of the ^Mdtii i! l.‘> ft'Ci, and aie ]i iu\l with small luund ^ 
stones, w.tl. a emtter in ti e mi<ld]'*. throu^'ili which a lui- j 
rent of v.atc: , ll' Wiiv' f»<>n the Mapoi.ho, a torRiil th.it j 
shut' tie- to’.'u on the n-ath, i^ sntbml to inn duiiii^ two j 
lanrsin th- da;, for clean'in^^ [mip<-s, s. 4 In hmisi s aie 
nsnaiivonU one "toiiy lii/li.mi aceoiint < f the eartli-jiiakiN, 
l.Qt th* V aie \ia\ laj^'e, ai.d toiitain many rooms, aiiaiii^ed 
roll: I lihi' c s.ju.iii calli-d jjn(to.<. '[ l.i ;r fioiit is occupied 
le rof'ii. hie h ha.f no comniiinication with the 

int ri/r, Lnt " r\e .is shops f-ir nu.chariii s and rctailcis. 
'Iran \ 1 i\e h< en ] I'd down in llie main thonm^tlif.ues, 

bs ' 1 I { i- I’j'm.iii ofiiiM >( d imdit .icross the city . 

4 li" _:i 'it p' O''. a‘h<jnMi ^\lth a handsome bionzc 
foniita.'i n tn* lentie, 1 ts oU oil'* sidif the ecAcmment 
pahare. tl' pli- :), ii.d th<* < 1 .iliibi r of justice; Opposite 
stand lh<' < ith'd: d and the b>hop s puac'*: tliO other two 
fcidi s .am Of I upn d hy sli'ips and ]-iivatf reslib nces. 'ilic* 
pal u;e is an » xt* n i\( Ijinluin^ in the Mooiish stylf, of 
which it is a po cl -p-fin-Mi. 'Ihc cathi-dral is t!ie only 
stone bnildii)^' in Sinti.i/>i. 'Ihe other puhlic buildiiif;s of 
the town Jirc* in a cm d but the; me sni'ill. with the 
c.xception of the nnut, whah ocruj-es a whoh* sf|nare and 
i.s two htoreys lii;^h. 'Ihue aie ado several Ij.andsoiiie 
<bur(.brs and convents. 'J he Chiirfh of lai Coinp'iuia m.is 
d»n»royed by fire on ><tli iMembiT. dining' a s-icrcd 

festn d, and up’aanls of of th^ c(m;^Te^oUioii, mostly 
were unhappily burned to d^-atli. 


At the c.astcin exticmity of the town, on a small rocky 
eminence, the foit of Siinta Lucia st.ands. Adjacent, on 
tlie north, ia the Taj.amar, or bieakwater, a piece of stion^ 
m.'isoii work, 2 miles loipi:, which protects the town fiom 
the inundatioiKH of the Mapocho. At its western ex- 
tremity a h.andsomo bridge of eight arches over the Ma- 
pocho leads to the suburb of Chimha. A public walk, 
called Ia Ciiinida, phanted with inagiiirieeiit poplais and 
watered by canals of clear running water, sepanites tins 
.‘louth- western district of the city from the suburb of La 
Canadilhu The town has a college and a great uuniber of 
schools. 

I Course ponchos and saddleiy me the chief mannfactnics. 

I The principal trade is with V’^nlparaiso, ^^ilh which the tf»wn 
is connected by a railway opened in September, l-Siili. Its 
exports consist of gold, silver, copper, jerked beef, bides, 

' .and fruits; and its imports of the mauufactuics of Kuroiic, 
Chin.a, and the East Indies, with sugar, cacao, and some 
Ollier of the products from I’cni and Central Amera.i. 
Two roads, cmiied over lofty passes of the Andes, coiiiii'ct 
' Jsanti.igo with Mendoz.a on the eastern side of the gnat 
j ch.'iin, and it is connected by rail with Vam*.\kaiso. \\y 
' these means the city receives mules, hides, soaj), tallow, 
j diied fruits, and wine. The population of the city and 
suburbs in 1880 was 387,081. 

SANTIA'GO DE COMPOSTELLO, a town of Sjiain 
in (mllieia, situated on a height, 32 miles south of Coriin.i. 
It consists of a walled town and .se\(*ral suburbs, is well 
I bnilt, and has a lino cathedral, a handsome town-house, 
i an episcopal palace, a university, a large suppi cssed convent, 
now con\erted into barracks; supeiior and elcmi'iitary 
! .'schools, and sevcial hospitals, and a celehniled shrine ol 
! St. J.ames, the patron saint of Sp.ain. The name of the 
j lilv (^Cfffftpus stelliTj the field of the st.ar) is dcii\eil fiiuu 
[ a legend that the bom‘S of St. Jago (St. James the EMei-; 
were discovered in or near the city, the spot wheie they 
I.iy being indicated by a star, and that they now lie in tl.o 
c.ithcdial. On this account Santiago was fuimeily ;i gre.it 
place of pilgrimage, but its importance has for many ye.iM 
declined. Tlio population is about 2.'),()t)(>. 

SANTIA'GO DB CUBA, a town on the .soulli-cast 
coa’-t of the island of Cuba, the capital of the eastun 
dhision of the island. It is well built, is an aichbisliop’s 
see, and has a fine cathedral, and the trade, both wlili 
Lurope and America, i.s extensive. Its port, 4 miles bnig, 
is well sheltered and deep, A railw.ay unites it with LI 
Oobre, .and steamers ply regularly to other ports, 'ilia 
pojmlation is about 45,000. 

SAN'TIR, a kind of dulcimer, one of the oldest known 
musical in.stniinenta; common, alrno.st unaltered, to ibis 
dav in Persia, Arabia, and India, .as well as m Egypt, 
though in the latter country it Is of Arabian introduciioii 
and 7s not indigenous. The Hindu gantir is played with 
a plectnim, but tlio Pereian and Arabian \arifty is .struck 
with fine cun-ed sticks. Afiue specimen from (loorgia in 
tlic South Kensington Museum may hPr\o n.sa general type 
fur de.scription. It i.s a trapezium about 2^ feet wide ia 
front, and the same in depth. It ]ia.s three sound-holes, 
twerity-fi\e sets of wire strings, each containing four strings 
in unison, tw'O rows of hridge-s which are movable, and 
thcieforc pennit of delicate adjuslmciits of pitch. 

SAN'TONIN or SANTONlC ACID, a substance 
obtained from the flower he;ids of various species of 
Arterni.^ia or wormwood, natural order Compositro. It 
cryst.allizes in hexagonal prisms, which are insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and in oils. The formula 
is It mclt.s on heating to 13fi^ C. (226® Fahr.) 

to a colourless liquid, which crystallizes again on cooling, 
liy prolonged e.sp(>Huro to light it is converted into photo- 
santonin When digested with alcohol and 

irn-tallic oxide.s it a.ssumc8 a crimson colour. It is soluble 
without decomposition in strong sulphuric acid, from which 
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U is apftin prpcipitated on addition of water. It acts as 
an acid, and forms definite salts witJi tlic iixcd alkalies 
and alkaline eartlis. These salts are crystalline, and 
mostly soluble. Chlorine forms three derivatives with san- 
tonin: monochlorosanlonin (OJ 5 H 17 CIO 3 ), diclilorosantonin 
(CiflllnjCljO-j), and trichlorosantonin ( 0 i 5 irir,Cl.jO 3 ) ; all 
are colourless crystalline compounds, insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcobol and other. Santonin and sodium 
Hanton.ite ( 20 j 5 Hj 7 NaO;jfiH 2 O) are much employed in 
medicine as iiiitliclmintics, especially for tliroad worms 
ill children ; ‘2 to t> grains of santonin are used, dissolved 
in castor oil, or in a lozenge, followed hy an aperient. 
^Vol■m lozenges and worm cakes usually contain santonin 
in some furin or other. It colours the urine orange, and 
in too large a dose it has a singular eflcct on the vision, 
causing objects to appear of a green or yellow colour. 

SAN'TORIN, THE'RA, or KALLIS'TS, an island 
of the Grecian Arcliipclago, 70 miles north of Crete; area, 
'28 square mih s. It is in the shape of a horfic-shoe, the 
convexity of which has a length of 18 miles ; and has an 
inner shoie, lined with bold, precipitous, volcanic cliffs, 
.suO feet high, forming the edge of an ancient crater. 
From tbese cliffs the ground slopes cast, north, and south, 
and is covered with vineyards, which produce excellent 
wines. 'J'lie rest of the edge of the crater is nearly com- 
pleted on the west by the Islands of Thorasia and Aspronisi, 
which picsent abrupt fronts towaids the gulf embraced by 
the w'« .shore of iSantorin. A limestone and schi.st moun- 
l.'iiii ill the south, 1887 feet high, originally fonned the 
nucleus of the island; the rest, and the small islands, 
were formed by volcanic eruptions at a remote era, tlic en- 
tire group being but tlm remnants of a .single volcanic cone. 
The gulf was formed w.r. 238, and since that period vol- 
c.inio action has been often manifested, Ihc Palaia 
K.'imcni, a small crater i&Ict, was thrown up in the gulf 
about two centuries bc'foro the Christian era; the Little 
Kamcni made its ajipearanco in lo73, and a new Kamcni 
in 1707. This last cr.atcr, after a long peiiod of repose, 
broke out ill a fearful eruption in 1808, and continued 
activ'i until 1870. Tlie population is about 5000. 

SAN'TOS, a seaport of South America in Brazil, 3 1 
mil(‘.s s(jutli-east of Sao Paulo, of which it is the port. The 
entrance of the channel, which loads from the bay to tlic 
town, is defended by two foit.s. The port is fonned by the 
continent and the i.sland of St, Amaro. Sugar and coffee 
are the ehief article.s of export, and aro brought from the 
intciior on tlic b icks of mules. 

SA'O PAUL'O, a city of Brazil, capital of a province 
of tlic same name, is situated lictw'con two .streams, tribu- 
taries to tlio Ticto, 220 miles W.S.W. of Bio Janeiro. Tlio 
town has a clean, comfortable, and cheerful appearance, 
Tlic environs are generally laid out in handsome \illas and 
gardeii.s. The principal edifice.s are the calliedral, the 
parish church of St. Iphigenia, several other eluirches, the 
governor’s and the bishop’s pali#e, town^liouso, piison, in- 
tirmary, the railway stations, and military hospital. The 
educational cstablisliineiits inclnde a school of law, an 
ecclebiustical seminary, a I..atiu school, scliool of philo- 
sophy, and several primary schools, Sao Paulo, as the 
capital of the province, is the seat of several important 
courts of law and public offices, the place w here the pro- 
^incial assembly holds its sittings, llie residence of the 
president, and the see of a bishop. It also pos.scsses three 
public libraries and an extensive botanic garden. It is one 
of the oldest citie.s in Brazil, having been founded in 1551. 

SAONS, HAUTE or UPPER, a department in 
France, fonned out of the northern portion of Franchc- 
Comte, and named from its po.sition in the upper part i*f 
the basin of the Snone, is bounded N, by the department 
of Vosges, E, by Haut-Ilhin, S, by Doubs and Jura, and 
W. by Goto d’Or and llautc-iMarne. Its giontest length, 
from north-east to south-west, is 70 miles; its greatest 


brc.adth, 38 mile'?. The i\ ‘20(10 .sqnaic miles, and the 
population in 1881 w'as 205,!)().L 

Products^ tfr. — 'ilio noith-ea^'t of the de- 
partment is occupied by the Vosu^es Mountains, which rise 
in the Ballon de Luro and the liallon de Servance to the 
respective heights of 4281 and 4100 fert alJO^e tlu* M-a. 
Banges of hills branching from the \ osl'-c^ nui 
along the light bank of the Ognoii; and bianehes of tlif 
Faiicille.s Mountains, which form j).'iit of the w.tlei^lKil 
between tlie North Sea and the Mediterranean, ((au 
the north-westcin distiicts. Tin* inountainons 
although coveu'il in ninny parts with good summer pa'-tui- 
abound in foie.sts of oak, fir, beech, .isli, Ae., which supj.l. 
timber for the in.irinc. It is eranputed ib.it these wo-jds 
occupy one-thiid of the eiitiio aiea. 'J he high valleys, 
w'hich nie g<‘ru rally tiaversed hy a mount. lin tonent, ken- 
and there fonning a easrado, li.ivc mostly an arid, ston\, 
and improdnctive soil. Minerals, however, aie abundant, 
including led and gray gianite. green .and ^iolet pf*rpliNry, 
free.stone, litliogiaphic stone, gniuLtone, g\psum, while 
sand used in glad's f.artoiics, limestone, nuildo, iion, co.il, 
copper, siher, .and gold. Several iioii .and eo.d mjncs are 
worked. The mineral .spiings of Ln\t u:l aie the movt 
frequented. 

The le.st of the dejiartment prfsents a jde.a'jing \;ujfty 
of hill and dale, feitile fichl.>«, cxtensi\c pastuie .and me.idow 
lands fertilized In the oveillows of the .S.uMie and the Ognon. 
The hills aie covered witli w'oods and \iiKAards. Cuin 
more than enough for local consumpfi"n, v.ast quantities of 
ehenies for making kirschw.issei, x.irions otlui fniits, 
mai/e, baili'V, r\e, some oats, millet, licet-rout, piiKe, 
ole.iginous seeds, jxd.itoes, lieirip, Ikix, .me pit»diu*f*d. 

The wines m.ade aie of good quility, bnt tl.i* l»rinds 
stated to he infc'rior. Homed cattle, ]ii>ise<, goats, piL's, 
assos, ;inJ ponltiy are bred in con'^idoMble immhei'.; 
theic aie hut few* .sheep. Among the wild animals an* 
woKes, ho.ii'', foxes, deer, haies, Ci ime .ind fiet'li- 

watci fish aie abnnd.int. 

Uydrofirnjdt ij . — Tlie pniu ij.:d iivei is the S loue. the 
ancient Arm\ whiedi iist.s in the diq.aitmf'nt ed Vo'-ges 
near nainey, and enters Hante-S.Kiue neir Jonx'dle. 
lienee it inns in a gencial southern din<dion, tliiongh tins 
dep.irtment, ])ast (ir.iy; acioss llie soiitli-e.iMeni p.iit of 
Cute d'Oi, p.issing St. .leiii ile Lo<;iif; it tlje!i eiiteis S.ione- 
ct-Loiie, in whiih it parses Cliilon. and leaches the ili*- 
p.'iitmeiit of Am a little bchov Tonrniis ; ficiii this ]ioint 
to its junction with the Blione at Lyons its course is 1 t'.iily 
due south past M.icon and Villefi.uu he. botwoni the di - 
])aitment of Ain and those of .'saonc-et-Loiie .iiid Bhore. 
Its whole length is 28U inile.s — lti2 of wliich. from In ly 
to Lyon.s, nre n.-nig.ible. Ste.imeis ply b( tween lA<ms find 
Ch.'ilon. d’ho S.ionc is joined on the light buik hy tlie 
Can.al de Bouigogiu* and tlie Canal dii Ceiitic — tlie former 
alVording comiminication with the Yonne and the Seine, 
and the litter with the Loire. Tiom the left bank tlie 
C.inal du Blione an Bhiii coiineets it with those livtis. 
The fall of the S.ume i.s veiy giadu.al, and it overthAvs its 
banks peiiodically, though the lloods .aie imt di^isiioiis, 
but highly lieiuTicial to the low' p.istnie and meadiAv lard 
that fiiiigo.s its luiik.s. Its piineipal feish rs in this de 
pailment aro — on the light, the Ammee and the .''.uil<>n, 
on the left, the Coiuw, the l.anleire, the Hnigi'en, .md the 
Ogiion, which last fur a long w.iy di\idcs ll.iute .Su 1 e 
from Doubs and .Tui.i. 

Industrial VA^m^Ti.t.- The eliief indiistiial piodr.et ct 
ibe department is iuni in tluM.niv’Us foims of p. :. bn. .md 
sheet, tin pl.\tes, .steel wire, or ai tides rf ’ii!m‘' -eiy. 
The other indiistiial establishments inclioh- dim » .md gli^s 
works, potteiies and hi ieklield.s, dislilleiu tni'}.uds, 
cotton and n.ipiT mills, dyo-housos, sevtitl oil mill>, Ae. 
Straw' and lelt liat>, hosiery, drugget, and hempen clotli 
aro also made; and there is a good Ir.ido in corn, Hour, 
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1..IV. timber, oak btaves, deals, butler, clice>e, salt, and 
cMille. 

The surface of the department measures about 1 ,JjOO ,000 
acres, and it is divided into the thieo arroiulisscnients of 
\'csouI. (u*ay, and Lure. The chief to\Yn is f.. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE, a dcjiartmcnt in France, formed 
out of a portion of liounro^iu*. and inmied from the two 
rivers that drain it. i'* boiindt‘d N. by Cote d'Or, E. by the 
depaitinents of dui i and Aiii, S. by those of Ehoni* and 
Loin*, and W. ])y those of Alher and Nie\iT. Its greatest 
length fii'in luitli to ^outli is (18 iniJcs, from east to west 
80 iiiilo. '1I\L' aria is ICH'O siiuaie miles, and the popu- 
lation in 1S>1 na'' 

— The dcpirtnient is tiaversod fioin 
north to "outh h\ the Ce\ennes Mountain", which hero 
foiin iLe w ite]"lied between the Atlantie and tin- Mediter- 
raiif 111. Jn the south these mountains consist of several 
para’ll ! rh iins sepaiatcd by longitudinal \ alleys, and reach 
the lii'ijlit of ai)oiit o<niO feet abl)^e the sea; but they 
diimni"!i rapidly 111 lieight and al"o in hieadth in their 
ad\anee noithwards, ami tmininate in the \ alley of the 
ii\cr l)hciine, wliich divides the Ccveiiiics from the moun- 
tains of Cote d'Ur. 

Ilt/tii fu,'r>(phn al r*. — Fiom the Cc- 

Yiiiiies nii'MioU" oll'"!]i.i'ts biaiicli ea^lw ird". dipping into 
tlie\alh\ of the Saoiie at s('in' dist.iuee fiom tin* luer. 
except 111 the an ondis-Mueut of Mvuon. wlicie, between the 
triune niiJ ti'e 8ioiu\ ti.i* L'll" l iie and theu* extend to 
the light bmlv of ti i lutii. Tlie Sa<'no ciossus the north- 
• a?t of tl <■ depirtnii lit, iinivinj the l)i.nh> and the Si ille 
en the ]*-ir a'ltl tie- IMfiine and the Cidno on llie light 
lank; it then 1 ni*; south along the ea-tern houndniy, re- 
in ti ’.'‘ut • f Its ('oui5'- no tnbutaiy td importaiuv. 
lr.d"d th* (ri. t whi.h ri"es m ai Ileaujeu In the d«.}Mit- 
lo'iit "f Lh' m. inn^ ft r al no>t its whole leiiL^li through a 
narrow \.iih\ beta t m w o< d* d hilK in a noithein direetioii, 
j iMi’f 1 to an 1 atiout IJ inil' wi"t of tin- 8 loiie, and le- 
4.ei\Ls of the 11 'niiitain stieaiiis in this jmitiou of the 

dr part’i'i r.t. '1 1 e anondiss* iiu iit (d Loaliaus, watered by 
the Si.nle. ai'd a ginat put cd the anoiidis-nnent of 
Chalou all level, and produce a gnat dial of coin and 
hay. Ahaig tin 1) uhs (the fiei]ueiit floods in whndi aie 
prevent'd by d^k^^ fir.ni ov ei Cow jiur tl.e jdi.iis) and 

tlir Sioiic tle-re i" a gii it dial (d ixclhiit pi-tnie and 

meadow land. Ti.e ai i i'ndj'‘'-( mk iit of Ma. f.n is Inlly. ami 
more t! ill two-tliird' (d it" "in far* an* irid* i vine", d'h*' 
be"t wiijf" made in the dipirtmii.t aie tho.v of Mmomn.s 
ami C.'ia!i nil'll", wi.nli a:c iiuuii vaimd. 

'J h»' wi 't' in tin of .'sa'im'-el-I.oh e con"i"ts dm fly 
rf th»' l-i-iii of the Arloiiv, it cxtr-niK bctweui the 
( «'u :”.r'v r d t!je .^forvaii Hii]', w l.icli la"t ‘'pimg fiom 

tl.e pio'jiJa.i.'i of Cute d'Or, '|jjr. Arioiix i" ii.ivigddi; 

on!', iri'ii! tl-' biidje <d doiihiii to its fiitnince into tin* 
L' re ir flijr.n; it is available for tlo.it.ig**, however, 
fron. A j* .fi d .he Ij (lo'Sis tlie sonth-weiyteni angle 
ofti' i.. p i! t:r t nt . aid tla n forms the boimdaiy between 
!.■ i’l-L'Ti .ii.d Aiiier. die; .‘oiithnn ]»irt of this 
diVi-Ioi. fui - th<_ ai p ii.!i-"Cment of (.'harolle'. which in- 
dn-i'" tl.e we«.te]ii th.p,., tp,. Clv< niiL'S, ami contains 
ahundai.t pa-tLi.'‘i a.nd .son.*' gtioil tom land; but the 
airoiidi"‘e’ijnit of Aiitnri and the Ija^iri of the Anoiix 
g« ncrahy has a T/"oi rijj'l sod. vihieh viehl" little cd-c than 
gr.t"", rye, .11..; piytato<-. In tie uortli-wcst of llie depait- 
ifiLiit, liowt.ir on the sloje.M fd tlic Moivaii Hills, theie 
aic .some futile hinds, and u.aiiy most piduresrpie dells 
opining among wooded lulls wlieme tlie clear feeders of 
the Arroux d* seend ; In tliis di-triet aKo time is a line 
iir#Ml of < ream-colound 0x1 11, and tli'* liclU.s are geneijilly 
imdo-ed by bedgerows. 

J*rotIttr(g . — dbongb the suifare of the ba.sin of the 
Anon.x has in general an nngrateful soil, it covers one of 
i ft richest coal-ticldh in the country. In the neighbour' 


hood of the co.tl mines arc nnmerou.s ironworks, the ore 
ii.sed in wliich is paitly obtained on the spot, but most of 
it is the produce of distant mines. At Creuzot, where iioii 
and coal arc laised, is one of the most important ironwoiks 
in the country, and great foundries in which cannons, an- 
chors, steam machinery, mill castings, &e., are m.anufac- 
tured. Near Romani;che, in the arrondlsscment of Macon, 
is tlio richest mangane.so mine in France. Theic aio some 
celebrated mineral springs at Bouvbon-Lnncy. 

There are large forests of oak, elm, beccb, ami fir in tbo 
Morvan and C<5vpnnes ranges, and in several other di"tiicfs; 
in the eastern division of the department the forests con- 
tain also maple and poplar. The haic sandy flats that 
formerly occurred at intervals along the banks of tho 
S.aone are now clothed with pine plantations: and alto- 
gether about one-fifth of the area is covered with wood.M. 
Be.sidca wine the agricultural products include wheat, i}e, 
maize, some oats, potatoes, and hemp. Iloinod catthv aio 
niiirievons; in the pa.sturcs of the Cliarollais large nnmlcrs 
are fattened for the Paris market: OM‘n aic u^ed in thu 
plough. Horses are small in size; sheep and swine aro 
reared in considerable numbers. AVolvcs, foxes, and wild 
boars are met with in the Cuvennes. Game and fic.sh- 
water fish are abundant. 

Manu/hrttires and Commnuirafioug . — To the industrial 
products already mentioned are to be a<ldcd steel and steel 
ware, glass bottles, copper ware, paper, bcct-ront sugar, 
pottery, brick.s, cotton cloth and yarn, linen, leather, felt 
iiats, drugget, jdaids, wine casks, oil, flour, v'ic. 

The district is traversed in its whole length by the Paiis- 
Avignim Railway, which runs from Chalun to Lvoiis, at a 
little dist.anee from the right bank of tin; Smme, and 
through Macon. The Caual-da-CVntie, which Icavis iliu 
Loiie by the An'oiix at Digoin, is cairied by locks over llio 
(Yvennes (from lakes on tlie very crest of whi<’h it icci-ives 
a supply of water) into the valley of the Dlicunc, and ulti- 
mately joins the Saone at CJnilon. It allonl" an outlet 
for the coal, iron, and other products of tin; dcpaitincnfi 
into the Loire and the Rhone: while a railway from Kpinac 
, to the Canal-dc- Bourgogne opens a ready comimmnafiou 
with the Seine. The total Icngtli of n.ivig ition alibi dcil by 
' the Saone, the Loire, llicir fccdeis, and the canal bcfoio 
inentioiicd .amounts to about 27ii inilc.s. 

The department contains 2,ll(sHI.> .acre", and is divided 
into the five aiTondksenient.s of Macon, Autun, Charolh;., 
Cbalon, ami Loulians. The chief town is MAt t»N. 

SAP, in vegetable ]»by8iology, is the fluid imbibi-d by 
pl.int.M from the soil in which they aro phaced, ,and is tlio 
gnat .source from which they aro iiourislicd and tlicir va- 
rious peculiar .secretions produced. One of the ino.st im- 
poitarit conditions of their growth is, that they be placed 
in circumstances to absorb from the soil tlio.se coii'ititncnts 
of wliich their sap is composed. The coii.stitucnt.s of sap 
may he divided into those which arc e.sscntial, or necessary 
for the growth of all plants, and those wliich arc special, 
or necessary for the growth of partimkar plaiil.s or faimlica 
of plants. The elementary bodies wbieb form the essential 
cun.slitncnts of sap aro carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen. TliChC bodies are capable of nniting with each other, 
and fonniiig a great number of secondary combinations, and 
are .seldom, if ever, ab.sorbed in n puie state. TJio forms in 
which they enter the plant arc those of caibonic acid, yvatcr, 
ami aimiioiiia; and they are ino.stly deiivcd from the soil 
and the atmosphere. The latter appears to be the great 
, source of the carbonic acid, while the soil appeals to supply 
(he gn.ate.st quantity of water. 

'Ihe metallic oxides enter ycry largely into tho composi- 
tion of some plants. The most common are the oxide.s of 
' potn.')sium, .sodium, calcium, and magnesium. These occur 
I ill combination with various acids, but the acid is not found 
I to exerci.se .xo much influence on the plant a.s the base. 
1 Although any of these oxides when presented in solution 
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would be ub^'orbecl by ]ilanls, only I hose adii})lod to the 
peculiar habit of the plant would bo appiojiriatnl. Thus, 
plants which f;row natuially on the sea-slna-e, and icquirc! 
soda for their j^rowth, will take up potassa when presented 
to them in cumbination with soda, but reject the potassa 
by excretion and retain the soda. The sap, theiefore, varies 
in composition both from the nature of the soil and the 
iiatiiic of the plant. 

From the soil the sap is conveyed by tlie roots Into tlie 
plant, and Is not loiif; before it undergoes certain changes 
in its composition; but the nature of these changes, and 
the jieiiod at ^\llich they take place, require fuitbcr inves- 
tigation. It is, however, a fact, that the nearer a tree is 
tapped to its root tbo more fluid is tlie sap which exudes. 
The rhaniK'ls tlirongh whieh it pa^.ses in its upward course 
.are also a subject of dilhtnlty. lIowe\er, wo find that it 
undeigoes great changes bet\\ecii the period of its absorp- 
tion from the soil and its ultimate disposition in tlie .se<re- 
tioiis of tlie plant. The most important of these is tlie 
loss of a large poition of that water which it possessed 
when first ah.soibed, liy the process of exhalation, which 
takes place in tho leaves. In this w'ay it has been ascer- 
tained lliat a common sunflower, 3 feet in height, will lose 
1 11). d oz, of wati'i' every day, and a common cabbage 
1 lb. 8 oz. Hales contrived to measure the force with 
whieh plants c.xhaled dining tlie buimner, and computed 
that in some instances it was five times as gi’cat as that 
wliieli impels the blood in the crural aitery of the lioise. 
\Vlnle the sap is in the leaf an important change takes 
place. It consists principally in the decomposition of cai- 
honic aeid, the giving cut its oxygen into tho air, and the 
combination of tlin carbon with other elements to form the 
vaiioiis seeictions of the plant, such as gum, sugar, .‘*taivli, 
llgnme, ^Lc. In this way plants pel form a very hnpoitaiit 
function m the economy of creation. The caibonic acid, 
which, accumulating in tbo atmosphere, would become in- 
jurious to animal life, is removed ; and not only is the noxi- 
ous ingredient leinoved, but it is decomposed, and the pure 
ON} gen which it contains, and which is a.s essential to 
Aiiiiiial life as caihonic acid is injurious, is given out. 

]h(»m the period that the sap is ahsoibed by the roots to 
the time that the various .secretions of the plants aie ela- 
hoiated, it is in a state of constant activity, TIio geneial 
motions nje those of a^'Ceiit and descent, both of which may 
he 1 L*i deied apparent liy cutting through the trunk of a tree, 
when not only the rut surface below will present nil exudation 
of juice in its ascending course, but the cut surface above will 
picseiit fluid that is descending. The a.scending current 
serins to depend on the exhalation from the leaves, while 
the descending current is due to gravitation. The agency 
of liglit is nccessaiy to the peifonnancn of these functions. 
For other causics of the movement, see Onniosis. 

SAP, in military engineering, is the n.ainc given to (he 
mode of appioaching a fortress by narrow treiu hcs, lo.'iding 
fioiii the most .advanced parallello^^^^i'ds the place besieged. 
Ill cutting thi’se trenches tho men are protected by means 
of lion shields where they are available, or more commonly 
by gabions and wattled rollers, Tho vvoik of sapping is 
alwa}s attended with gi'oat danger, as tho sappers woik 
within small-arms range, and in consequence the operations 
are as far as poasihlc conducted during tho night. 

SAP'AJOU, a French corruption, used by BulTon, of the 
native name (Cmyonazoti) of certain South .\mciicnn nioii- 
)ve}s of tho genus Cehus, now usually called CAri'niiv. 

SAPAN' or SAPPAN WOOD, a dyewotid yielded by 
Cirsatpiuia Snppan^ wliicli grows in India and (he Malay 
Archipelago. It has been used to dye red from very eaily 
times in India, and is described as a medicino in IVijiian 
works. It found its w'ay into Fnropo some time bcfoie 
llio discovery of America, and still continues to bo im- 
ported, Its colouring mattei diflers little from that of 
iirazil wood, but tho best Sapan wood docs not yield iiioio 


than lialf the quantity that m.iyho obtained from nn equal 
weight of ISia/il wood, iiinl tie- <.f»l<iiir is imt M> blight. 
Sapan- wood extiact, fused witli sodic liydiatf, piodiKcs 
Sappaniii, a neutral crystallinf’ .suhstanc - Milnhln m aleidiol, 
ether, or boiling water, hut almost insoluble m cold water. 
See 

SAPAN' RED or BRAZILIN, the eoloiiiing matter 
of Sapaii Wood (^(Ur.<nlpi)iici Sajtpan^ n. it oral (iidi i 
ininosro). Tt is soluble m alcoliul, fioin wliicli it <"iy'-t illi/cs 
ill yellowr needles, having the formula 7. It i-. .il «i 

soluble in water and ether. '1 he Solutions aie colf)UiiMl 
deep caimine led by the alkalies. 

SAPINDACE.S, an Older of plants belonging to t1*o 
Poi.v I'KT M- 1 , (.oiil.iimiig between OtiO and 700 bjiei i' ^. 
These are liees or sliinl)S and a few liei b.'icc(Jiis plants, 
inliahiting South Ameriea, India, and the tiopies g< nei illy. 
They po•^s^•ss elect or sometimes eliiiibing stems, with d- 
teniate, often tomponnd h-avrs, laiely simple, with or with- 
out stipules, and often maiki'd witli lims or pellucid ibits. 
Dodomca is foim I in Anstialn. 

Ill this order, although the le ives, Ijranchr*;. and otlier 
organs act in a deleteiions mamu-r, tlie fiult and seciK an* 
eatable and wholesome. '1 lie Liiliii, Lom.an, and ram- 
biitan, favouiite fimts in China, belong to tbe genns 
Neplielium. '1 hey aie sweet, with a subacid flavour, and 
when diied are soiiu times hionirht to this eoimtiy. S(vinl 
other gmeia hear very delicious fuiits, and aie tat*’U in 
.Japan and Bia/.il. TIkj Sapindus is n'lnaikilile for heal- 
ing a pulpy fiuit, the outer jiait of whidi has been used, 
on aceomit of its diteigeiit piopcrties, as a soap. [See 
S\i*iM>Ls.] I'luliiiia ]s .1 ‘leiius whidi lias poi-onous 
piopei ties redding in its laves and other part'^. while its 
flints are eatable. 'I'he whole of the ortlei paitakis moie 
or It ss of thfse pioperlies. Sie Si iimidi i i \. 

The ehaiactci i^ties of ibi* older aie the following: -'lliO 
flowers aie mostly small, inconspicuous, and witl out smdl ; 
the sep.ils aie f.,ni or live in number ; the pet.ils are w lut- 
ing, or tliiee to five ; tbe Jisi i-, sometimes umlat'Mal . tlio 
.stami ns ate gi noiallv double the numbci of the petaU, 01. if 
the same iiumba*. altmnate with thi tn ; the ovaiv is eiitirn 
or Idled, gemially three-edled, with a single stvle; the 
ovules ale one i r two in oadi ctdl. attaehed to the axis, 
ascending, witli \i-i.tial i ipl)i‘ and lufui'ir mitiopvle; the 
fruit is tapsiilar i r iiiddiisr* nt. 

SAPIN DUS, C( •iiti acted fiom ImVn or Indian 
boap, and aj jdii d to a genus of plants of the miirr s \ri\- 
DAi F.I.. whkh hax been so called in Coiiscqm lu e of the 
bcirics of mnuv ul tlie spi-oios being emploved foi thes.'inu* 
pmposes ns £tf*ap. 1 lie grnu'i is tiopica). Loiitamiiig bo- 
hveen twenty and tbirly spci ii s, winch aie found m the 
(lopie.’d jiiils both of the OKI and Ni vv W oj Id. Ihe bciin'S 
aic led and i^aponaceou**, on winch account they liave bciii 
emploved for waslnug woollens and cloths of various kinds 
ill dilleient countiics. For mstauco, in tho West Indies 
and the continent of Amciica, Supuulu^ Sapoiuiria vields 
the so-called soap-hei 1 ies. In the lia^t Indies .scveial 
species, ns Sapindus lauri/vUus and ( mil ry hiatus^ viild 
bellies which in thcii diicd st.ite may he houglit inVveiy 
haza.ir, and are iveivwhoie em]dovcd as a substitute lor 
soap. 'I'lie llesliy pait of these bcriies is viscid, ami m 
drviiig .asMimes a shining scmitiansparont appeaiaucix 
When luhhed with water they fiuiii a lather, owing to tbe 
pusrnco of a pnneiple called by clieini-'ts Snjunuji bat 
this is often united with an aciid piinciplc, wlui'cc il.'sc 
hen ies me said to iiijiiic cloth which lias been mm h \i isn. d 
with them. The haik and loot have sinnlai popiitii", 
and have been employed hw the same pinjo'C, is wiH ts 
iiiedieinally, in the coiiiitiies wliere thev ;ne imiigcnoiis. 
The benii's, about the size of chcincs, incIo'-»* l-hek .slnn- 
iiig imts used for making necklaces, iomiiVs, Iho 

keiiicl cent .ins an edible oil, soinolimcs oinjdoved for burn- 
ing. The fmils of Supindus sduyahnsu are eaten, 
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mill tlic wood of some species, as of SuphiiJiis riihlyinosus, 
1.-, close-Ki .lined and liaid, and forms \alii.ible timber. 

SAPODIL LA PLUM, the iiaiiu* in tiu* 

Imlies to ttic frint of so\oial of Acljins ft iroiuis of 

tho ordtr Sai*oi vri-.v. Tlu* pal|> of tlio fiiiit is .sweet, 
ftiiJ Used for dessert; tlie seeds are :ipi‘rieiit, diiuetie, and 
uiinpu-us ill l.u^e qu.intities. 

SAP'ONIN or SEN'EGIN. .a siihst.-inco tirst ohtiuin*d 
fioni the softpwoit, >'<//). *f#. 7 / /f/ othema^is, iMtural order 
C.iryoplulliU’ea', but .tIso ff*iind in tjuillal.t bark, in senega 
root, in the boi'n'-rhestiuit, and nianv other plants. It is 
a wliite aii'initie p.)wdii, wliudi exeites \ioleiit sneezing. 
The fvdiiiiil.i is It i's .solnhle in wnter, foiniiiig 

a j)eisi>tent fu'tli} oi ft'iniini; .solulioii, but insolnhlo in 
aleoliol :iiul f I Li I. It is di composed by dilute mineral acids 
into a cail^itbuli.ite and sapoLjenin 

SAPOTACELS, an Older of plant.s beioiii^int; to the 
Mmnoi'i r VI .L. Iho plants of this family arc cbitfly 
11 iri\es of India, Afiica, and Amciiea. Some of tlie species 
jnodiue limts wliieb aie iniieli jni/.nl ;\s .n tioles ot diet. 
Auioiil: these is the SAnmii i v I'l.i M. Ihe Stai .\pple 
\^Ch} i,.'‘'>phiilliiin Cnimtn). Maiina]ade(/ //{'unia mitnimosa\ 
tlie Mt.dlar of Siirin un ^hmuit'ps rjtiu;i), ;intl other e.at- 
.ablc fiuils, are dinvid fiom plants ijeloiic:m;; tt> tliisi.ider. 
Most of the bjieeies \uld l-iigo (|U.iiilItK’ > of a milky juice, 
winch, unlike the seentions of ll'.o^t lactisctiit families <»f 
plants, m:i_\ be 11*^1, l f,.r alimentai} puipuses. llie finit 
mid siid-s nboiinii m ml. whicli biunufs sf.lul like bultor, 

.and Ini', a iiiild ]-Ii*isuit tli\fiui. f.''cc 13 vssi v.J <ii i ta- 
ri:iu HA is f btaliu 1 fioin 1 tjultn. 'I'he baik of 

me species cf ArliM-. is astriniT'iit and toii'e, aiul lias 
been ucommendt d as a sub‘‘litute for qiiii.me. 

This Older iijibi'i fioin its alln s in the followin,; re- 
spects — ihe stana ns art' uf tlu same number a.s the 
iMi-olla lobrs. opp ^'te to them, and attached to the tube 
l«'^etlier with si^iminjdisj ti.e o>.iiy is sup< rior, duided 
into sfverd cells vAith one elect aiiitnipons oMil*- iii each; 
lie st\le is slnjl-n ith .in undivided sli;,Miia; the finit is 
a bnrrv (r drupe; t!io i^ecds are lari;e, .md usually with 
pel i'pcim. Til" sp, s are trees or sl:i ubs, usually with 
a rnilkv jnicc, aiid alieinate, simple IcaNc". 

SAPPERS AND MINERS, ROYAL, the name foi- 
im rly p\en t'» the no!i-co:iiiia‘-'‘i'-iied othc«as .md pi i\. lies tT 
ti '• (jf IT val Kiio.iieei s. i i n>,, Mu ir viiY. 

SAPPH IRE, .1 pieiitm.'i stoiu* cT a blue icloin, be- 
J'jii'jiii;^ to the coiunduin ;,'ionp cf pam.s. It possesses tho 
c jinm^'ii c.haracteis alreadj. r»ferrcd to under Cduimhm 
and Jii i;y. ai.d meif ly difb.is fimn thelattii in rclomatioii. 
It is ]ik»w;-e f(.imd in aiiii\ial deposits in tlie K I't ImhC", 
asioemteJ wj;i. rib.-", but apf-eais to beexticimlv i.vie. 
An oj>.iii '.c* lit \aiitty i.a^ .1 ]»*aily lustre, .ami v\sti na or 
.sjai -"tDii- j.M.duL* s a sjf]^iiPii-Jy I'f iiitiful .st.ir'like lellec- 
t j'i. Olh< r vaiieti' 5 aie the ll(A\i'h On* ntal tojaz :iiid 
tie ^r* cr. OiiCntal iiiiei.vl(I, thc-e bt-iii;^ tiu*- sappliiH s of 
uiiusaa] I d-.ur and quit< distinct fiom the louhs with which 
I*' 1 Cf inn.on n.iMie" ‘•i;;;;;! st ri l.llioiiski]). 

SAPPH O Mil. SnjiJu. U‘>in;;y f<Ji the (Jnek/^A; but 
in ia Pi.v. *; .1. i< dialct 1 1 alJf d /b'/yj/n), the famous ptn less, 
was l>jr:i m 1.' bus about O.dH ii.< . Acforilm;^ to the 
j'c: ' lal lie ai..t ^lif \^as a n:itl\e of MuMlene. Verv little 
is known -jf l.er life, and tbe im idents i( latf d b) tin* ancient 
wiiteis arc im ^tlj of a falndoiis n-.lurf. Accaadiii'^ to the 
bv,and .‘^bi w.i att.ul.cd to a beaiilifnl }onfli named Idiuoii. 
This UiUlli bid (I’lff bcfii an ill-favound old bo.itman 
(T Mutibi.e, and lad <.iirie/l tl.e biAourof the ;;oddf ‘•s 
Aphrodite by li.s ilji'ifnl .aul Vf luntary Mnice in ferryiiif; 
her over sea in cm; of lu-r ad»entuies. Asaicwuid him 
pivc* him youth and Uauty. I’liadn had loii;' udond the 
iaautiful poetess Sajjpho ; but nowit wa-liistuin ff>sli;^»ht 
hei, and lie U‘'ed bis pown* so unmercifully tliat, unable lo 
bear Ion;;<r witli life at such a piiei-, she ‘'j^iaiij^ fiom the 
Lcuk4iau4n rock into the .sea. IVrliaps it ou^djt to be added 


that no ftlliisioii to riiadii is found in tbo Sapphic frat;- 
iiieiit.s nor in contemporary writers ; and lliftt the le;;eiul 
i.s explained as an allusiDii to afoiin of .saeritiec. It is 
ceitaiiily of later iinentioii, and quite baseless. Sapplio 
was in terms of fiiendslnp with her countryman Alkaios 
(Aleiens), and .shares with him the chii-f distinction in 
iKolian lyiic poetry. She established a school of poetry 
ill Lesbo.s, and in.any ladies anion;.; her pupils olitained j;re.at 
literaiy distinction, though none of them at all approached 
Sappho ill genius. Her death occurred about oTO n.c. 
As to the artistic merit of her eoinpositioiis there can be 
but one opinion. Aristotle ranked her with Homer and 
Aivliiloeho.s. Plato styled her the tenth muse. Hut her nioial 
ehaiactev has been tlio subject of iiuieh dispute among 
modern scholars. It seems jnolmhle that her faults may 
have been cx.aggcratcJ by the Athenian comic diamatist'', 
with whom she vv.is , a favourite subject forsatne; but :i 
careful examination of tlie extant fragments of lii*re(m- 
positions quite supports the view that the poems of Sajtpho 
vvei-o over-fiec* in I'xpres.sicm, though laiiking in the ve/y 
highest order of literary excellence. Her woiks comprised 
Iiyinns and elegies, hut seem to have inamly consisted of 
.amatory lyrics. Prom her fieqnent ii.so of what is teriiK'd 
the Sajiphic-inetre, it was called after her name. Her 
poems tilled nine volumes, but ,novv very little lemain.s. 
The largest fiagmeiit is a hymn to Apliiodite, and i> per- 
liaps almost or quite perfect. It is a very beautiful poem. 
I'p till l.itely the best edition of Sappho was that by Nem* 
(Heiliii, l«2r); but in Mr. Wliaiton collected eveiy 
line ami word yet icinaining to us of the “ paiisy-we.aving, 
pure, sweet-faced Sappho ” (^lior friend Alkaios' deseiiplKni 
of her) pieserved in quotations .and tniticisins tlirmigli 
tvveiity-five (.enturies, and added an excellently exact piosc 
Knglish transl.Uion, also a laigc bcleclion of the niiineiou-* 
trauslatHHis in verse of the best known jiieccs. 

Sapphic f. — The exquisitely varied pl.iy of tlio Sapjihio 
line, typically composed of a trochee, spondee, dactyl, and 
two trochees, can hardly be perfectly repii seiited in Jinglisli, 
where accent and not quantity is the guide of the verse. It 
wasa gieat favouiite with Horace; the f.mious “ Iiit(‘ger 
viliu” being a choice and familiar specimen. Three long 
line.s of Sapphic.s are follow'ed by an adouic (a dactyl 
succeeded by a spondee). Far and away the best Kugli.sii 
s.ajiphies have been vvrlttin by .Swinbinne, and iho fol- 
lijvving fiagments of bis woik may scivc as a specimen of 
this most elianiiing metre, as iieaily jierfect as oiir Ian- 
gu.ige allows ; — 

*' Songs that move the heart of the Hhakrii heaven, 

.Songs that break the heart of tlie rartli with pity. 

Hearing, to hear them." 

SAPUCAI'A NUT, the peril of LfCijthis Zapuenjn^ a 
tall tree which nourishes in the virgin lorests of Hiu/il. 
'1 he fruit is shaped like an urn, is a.s largo as a child's head, 
and opens by a lid which falls off when ripe. Faeh finit 
nil luxes several .seeds or iint-s, whose flavour is very agree- 
able, and whose form is that of un oval slightly pointed At 
both ends. Monkeys feed upon the nut, and are soinc- 
tiiiies caught by it as in a trap ; for after thrusting their 
band into the open shell tliey aic unable to withdraw it 
when filled, and yet they will not part with the prize. 'J'ho 
nuts aic .sometimes imjrtjrtcd into Fiigland from l*ara, but 
notwithstanding their superiority to the common Brazil 
nut, do not command a ready sale. See LnOVTiiis, 

SAPY'GID^ is a family of hyinenoptcrous insects 
of the section FossnUKS, the species of which arc cliielly 
di.stinguixlied by the feet, in both .sexes, being blender and 
de.stitute of spines ; the antennie are at least as long as 
Hie head and Ihoiax together, and generally increase in 
thickness towards Ihe extremity. It contains only ono 
genus, Sajiyga, the species of vvliicli occur in Kuropc and 
Noitli Aimiica. 'Hie common Knglish species, 
punditUi, is found in the nest of bees of the genus Osniia, 
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but it is not known wljctlier it is strictly parasitic. It is 
about half uu incli in leu^^th, black, A\ith the abtlonicn 
spotted with white in both sexes, and paitly led in the 
female. A lai‘,"er species, repunda^ found on tho 

Continent, is found in tlio nests of the Caipeiiler Bee 
(Xyloenpa). 

SAR'ABAND (Spanish ^.arabandn; Ttal. mT(djandii\ 
in music, n composition in liiple time (tliioe minims to a 
har), of a more slow and stately charact(*r than a minuet. 
The accent is placed on the second iniiiiin of each bar which 
is dotted. It takes its name from a slow Mooiish dance, 
once popular in Spain and amont; the courtiers and ladies 
of our Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, but is now restiicted 
to a musical eom])Obition. The finest familiar example 
of u sniahand is Handel's superb air‘‘ Lascia eirio piauga,*’ | 
which occnis as a song in “ Hinaldo,” but is almost note for 
note taken fioiu an instrumental saraband in his cailier ' 
opera “Almira.’’ 

SAR'ACENS, a lenn miuh used to represent tho Arab 
races gemnally | sec Akauia |, Moons being used to re- 
present the Spanish conqueiors, and Arabs often being 
euntined to the Bedouin and other nomadic tribes. 

In media'val times the tcim was very loosely used, the 
Seljuk and Ottoman Turks even being included in its range. 
Its pie.scnt .sigiiitication returns accurately to the original 
meaning; Die word being merely the Aiah sharkeyn^ 
“orientals,” which the Gieeks applied to tho Aiabs of 
Mesopotamia and Aiahia, on the eastern frontiers of the 
enipiie; and thcCii'cek ^Saraknwi became the Latin Ayrim- 
ceni by the usual eomse of dcvclopmeut between those 
I'liigUMgcs. Tho Arabs of the Kast called themselves ahar- 
ki'tfn (“orientals”) ill contradistinction with those of the 
^^est, llio Mayhnb (“occidentals”), our words Morocco 
and Moois coming from the latter term. 

SARAGOS'SA, prupei ly Znroyoza^ the ancient Cusarca 
Auyuifla^ the capital of Aragon in Spain, is bituated on 
n feitilo plain near the canal of Aragon, and on the 
hanks of the Lbio, which is here crossed by a fine stone 
bridge <jf seven arches. Saragos.sa is 175 miles north-east 
from Madrid, is connected by railways with Barcelona and 
l*ain])lona, and has about 85,000 inhahitanfs. Tho city 
has many lemarkable buildings. Tho Kxchaiigc is a fine 
bloiu* fdilice. Kcnrly opposite to it is La Casa do la Hipii- 
tacion, a iu>hle building erected by Alfonso V. It serves 
for iho sittings of the Audiciieia, or supremo court of jus- 
tice. Tho palace of Aljaferia, formerly tho residence, of 
the kings of Aragon, is a line square building with towers 
at the angles. '1 he orphan asylum, built by Ferdinand V., 
the last king, is much admired for its solidity and beauti- 
ful proportions. The metropolitan church, called La Sen, 
is di.‘'tinguibhed by its elaborate front and high tower. 
The Cathedral of Nuestra Seflora del Filar is celebrated all 
4 .vcr Spain for its sanctuary, which attracts numerous pil- 
grims to SCO a pillar on to which the Virgin is supposed 
to have descended from heavent There arc several largo 
and w’cll-conductod liospitals. A singular cditicc is the 
leaning tow'cr, which lias remained in its present inclined 
position since 1694, the year in which it was built. The 
city has eight gates, besides tho four old ones in the wall 
of Augustus, part of which may still be traced. There In 
a university, founded in the year 1474 ; and among the 
other educ.ational i-stablislimcuts arc — an episcopal .sem- 
inar v, an academy of the fine arts, economical society, .and 
public library. The manufacture of .silks, woollens, and 
leather has greatly declined; but tho city has still a cmi- 
sidcrablo trade in ngrieultural produce by the Fbro. Sara- 
gossa gives title to an archbisliop, and is the residenou of 
tho captain-general of Aragon. 

The city is very ancient, and numerous vestiges of 
Boman remains attest its former importance. Its first 
name, according to Fliny, was Saldnha, but tho EmpiTor 
Augustus gave it the name of Ca?s.arca Augusta, of which 


Saragossa is a corruption. It was takdi by the Moors in 
71“. In 1118 Alfonvo I. di Ai.igon icrou-ied tlio city 
after a siege of oiglit inoiillis ; and ;i viLtoiy at Albaceto 
ill 114.0 re^'toied the whole of Ai tn ilii' ( -In i^'tian^. 
Fioiii that }e/ir till the iicc("-sidn of ( ^ V. it icnaiiied 

the capital of the kingdom (*f Ai.'igon. it l.is M'm- he* n 
of the province of Ai.igon. It is famou- loi tud s 
which it .sustained dining the I’eiiinsnlai W ,u m Mi) .md 
November, ISOH. In the tiist the FiliuIi 1. 1 1 t'« i.ii ellie 
siege, .after the lo^^s of several tliousninl men Fn tin* 
second a young giil, sinci* sl\hal the Maid ol 
distiiigui‘'lKd herself by her steady couingi* and inti* jadity. 
At last an epidemic fever, wliidi broke (Uit anioiig the 
hrsif.god, compdhd ,i suniMider m .F.inuaiy. 1 li'j 

injuiie. .sustained hy the city dining tlie.'*L* s'egf ^ rem nn 
to a great extent iiniepaiK il. 

SARASWA'TI, in the Hindu indholf*'^, i> tlie wi'\ 
of Binhina, her ( hief attnhutes heiiig music, jjceti v, oi.Uory, 
and painting. 'I'o her wen- tiaditlonally asenlad the inven- 
tion of letters and the .S.m-kilt l.iiii:ii.ig< , gi.inlrd tt^ man- 
kind hy her as a lewaid for llic incuts of the .'ucetic .sage 
Bhaiata. 

SARATO'GA SPRINGS, a favhidinhle wateriiig-]»l.teo 
in the state of New Vmk, Noith Aineii'.i. about nnh -v 
north of Albany. It contains tweiitv-eiglit mirjcr.d wi IN. 
some io«Ime ami some (hal)heate. wbich h.ivc been fdund 
useful in dvspepsj.i and disu'is<s of the Jivei. Tieic aic' 
numerous innrn use hotels, and in the sea'^ou it is cionJcJ 
with all the wealth and f.i.'^liioii of the noitheni .states. 
There .am .aNo .a haiuNdim* town-hall, iniimrous iliuulie?, 
and a fine j>.aik. On Saratogi Lake tJie Aineiii nn L ni- 
\<T^^ty boat races are lowed, Tlie pdpul.itidii in Is-sO was 
Ne.ar this plme (.IciT ral Burgd}ne .iml t!.*- Bnl'^li 
.'inn} eapitulated to the I'liited St. if es forces uiidi i riciiii il 
' Gate''. 15th Oitober, 1777. Thi^ event wis sjncdilv fol- 
' lowed hy the ucra'iiitiun of the iiiilcy)i ndence of the 1 nited 
! States by Fiance, Spain, and Holhml. 

SARATOV', a town of in the L:o\rriiminl id 

the s.ime rime, .utinted on the right Lank df the Vdlgi. 
‘J19 nulls L.S.L. of Tainhov hy lail. iii an ;irid and Imiiui 
valley, betw'eeii the livu and a r.inge of y*ii tty high cal- 
caicous moniitaiiis. The city, whieh is mithcr handxnmi 
nor legulir, is divided into the uiiper .and hwvei town^. It 
was built <m Its pusciil site in Idit.'), .and, t!.* LM«atei put 
being of wood, h.is bei-ii fierpiently dunais'd h\ iiie. 'I’l.eie 
are M'Veii stom* aiul ‘■iveial wooden chmclusi.m ndin; 
Lutheran, Bom. in Catholic, and Greek I nitedX twe* cun- 
\ents, some mon.asteiies, a mosque, botanic g.ndeii, and a 
very large maiket-pl u-c oi hi/aar. Ihe otlur public 
edifices .aic — tho jiichbi''liop's p.dace, llie gioei iimest 
buildings, .scveial ho''pit iN, an ecclesia‘'tii il suiiiiiny. Cdl- 
lege, and other .sclioohs llie populitiou of tlie city is 
too, many of whom aio employed in m.mufat tui mg 
cotton elolh‘', cotton .and silk lio.sicvy. clocks, watihev^ 
le.athcr, tobacco, lopo, and eaithciiwaie ; theie au* ;iNo a 
hell foundry, hiewcncs, distdlciie^, and vinegar factmic'^. 
Fiom its position on the \ olga. iH-twi’cn A‘'tr.ikhan, Mos- 
cow, mid Ni]ni Novgciod. S.uaiov has .an extensive li.idc, 
impoiting Cvdoiiial g()ods and exporting corn. 

SAR'AWAK, a native kingdom of Ih riKO.dii the we-'t; 
roa‘'t, along tin* .southern shoics of the Bight of Data. It 
lias a coast lino of about 5.‘10 miles, an .area i f fro-u 
IF LOtlO to lO.OdO .sqnaie miles, .and a popnlitii-n ef ahi»n: 
‘JSO.t'OO. 'Ihcre .arc some lofty monnl.iin i.mgi '' ai.d • \- 
tenvivc foic^ls, while the iuterinr is .aoccssihle In- immen 
.•streams. Tho coiiiitiy is vei v prospenins, si neiw r 1» he 
.aholi.shed in 1S88, education i^ f*pieiding and !■> eiuln ly 
attended to, and tlie elim.ato i.s m>t unhealthy i he i n- 
ports and exports amount to about pin* .‘iinnnn. 

The great ditliculty is want of l ihoiii. hut tln-^ may In* 
remedied hy thj iminigr.itioii of (.’liiue-'e, vvh.o. a^ long as 
they mo prcveiitod fioin forming scciot toeulies, make 
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> ilmble citizoni,. The soil is proJnclivo ami well suitoil 
for suirar, c1«'M‘s. cinnamon, pepper, •^.imMer, aiul lice; it is 
well Covered with the eocoa-niit palm, and yields valuable 
iion-wood, ebony, sandal-wood, and teak in abundance; 
and is licli in ininerals. pailieiilarly ^old, antimony, nickel, 
coal, diamonds, and idlier ])ieeious stones. This tenitoiy 
is of interest as Ikin ini: been pjveriied for twenty years, from 
1S41 ^'invaiil, bv So dain'‘s llrooke, who ruled it as lajali, 
and has been snoeeedt d by liis nephew ; tliesc have done 
much to ciMlize tlie eoiinrry and increase its prospeiity, 
and to abolish piiaey in the noisrhbouiini: seas. Its in- 
hahitani.s au- ahoi i^.nal l)yaks in ninneious tribes, with 
Mil. ns aii'l C!iiin’s<' on tin' coast. 

SAR CINE, .1 h.i'oc Millet. mcc fouinl in tlesli. It is a 
white cM^talline powder, soluble in boilini: water, with the 
formnl i C .ll 4 Xd>. It forms detinite crystalline salts with 
aci<l>; the hidioeh.lorate has tlie formula Ci^H iNVblU’ljHaO; 
the ehhnopiatm.ite, a lellow ciis- 

talliiie preeipitale. Saicine is present in tie-'li in minute 
<]naiitity, lOO.noU pails of beef }ieldini: only ‘2* pirt‘‘. 
It is found in the inutlier lujuor fiom the pujiaiation of 
creatine, 

SAR CODE, the name f:i\en to tlie ccnninal matter 
of animal life li\ Dnj.iidin, its discoieiei. ^al(•^Hle js not 
distin;:u.shal)le from Tko j'nn.A'.M, the ;:enninal matter 
(>i icL^-tahlc life, di^ooveu d and ii.inn.d h\ Mnld. i. 1 he 
latter teim is now used to n>ur the two fnrms of the 
phy^n d ba^is (.f hie. 

SARCOLEM'MA, the external fine ti.insp.arent striic- 
tiireb ss ii.einbiane. in t!ie foim c-f .i tuhulai iincstino sheatli, 
fojiiiing the oiit'.r wall of a muscular lihre, and contamiii;; 
the contiactilc jiMidial of wliirh the tihre is nnde up. 
^oiratin-i*'* by it" "nperior toiiLihm "s tlie s irctdennna may 
leinrn iiidoin. and it> existinct. thiieby made %ei\ iiiani- 
f>.5t. wlieii l.\ e\t«.nbU'n tlie r' nt lined jtait lan be bitken. 

SARCOMA. in ir'-dielne. w.is the name foiinerly pien 
by medjcal writ* rs to all Innionis of a tleshy or inodeiately 
liim li""Ue. It fell into disuse for a considerable time, 
but ’t has ai:ain been re\i\ed to d< sii.m ite those turnonis 
wh’eli are composed of .some mcdiUe.itioQ of embiiome 
connectise SeC Ti Moi ij. 

SARCOPH AGUS ((ii. sarLf'phitjus, from .^nr:r, and 
phapin. to cat), m antiquities, a stone icccptaclc for a 
di.iJ body. T!je iiJimcM/ii^Mian d in thesujipo^ed piopeily 
of tbe Idjiis (stum* of A"Sos. in Asia Miuoi) to 

tonsii’ne d( a-l boilirs by corrosion m tlie space of birty 
dais, 'liic most ani lent sarcoplia;:! now known are tln.-e 
of J.;:ipr. riml tins- aie ^nucrally of an ohloii;: foiru, plain 
or caritd wdli tlie ]( ti.", oi sbaped like a imiiinny, and 
con n d Wiiii 1 I' 1 ‘I'jli phio", Smoplia*:! weie aUo usi d by 
tbe rir"iiii", J'ba-nicians, and Roiiiaii". Stone toflins 
wt’i in \o/nc in tl.e inediieinl days in many European 
Countric". a.id me not c\di now entiiely obsfdeic. Some 
pinnkah!.- sar( f»pha^d. of ppeat lalne to the stud‘‘nts id 
aiai' nt i i^loii, b.aie b« cii biou^ri.t from Eirypt to England, 
arn .ire i.ow pit"#-ivcd in tbe liniish .Mn"cum. 

SARCOP TES. St e Ik ti-m n k. 

SAR COSINE f r METHYL-GLYCOCtNE, a base 
obtaimd. loj. ti.ir with iiP.i, hi the action of bar}ta on 
cieatiiie flulu 1‘csl:. J i.e foriiiula is ChjHjNOo. 

Ctefinne Haifosine, \ rea. 

+ CII^NJ). 

It is obt.iinetl in biii:i‘ kj] nnh ss cnMal"’, veiy soluble in 
water, slirditly .soluh!" in al< tde-l, insulnhli- in clinr. It 
forms definite (ry dallnio "a'ts with a* ids. The sulphate 
].a#i the fonriuU ll.e |)latinum salt, 

is obtained in larpj j<lIoi|- 
i ctaheJral f rystaN. It also fi/ini" a tloulih* salt with mer- 
» nr.c chloride, cr} •■talliz.in;' in utedhs. It colours a solu- 
I n r f cnpiic acetate d.irk blue, act.n;,' the •‘ainc a-* ain- 

L.o:.. i. 


[ SARD, a valuable vai lety of Corn ki. tan, so called from 
Saidis, whence tlic ^om i.s supposed to have been fust ob- 
1 tained by the ancient (lieeks. 

I SARDANAPA'LUS, the last King of Assyria, has 
become proverhial a.s a t)peof volufituoiis indolence, Tlio 
familiar legend runs llius: — Arbacea, satiap of Media, 
relying on the weak ne.sa of the king'.s cli.iracter, rcsohed 
to tliiuw ort‘ Ilia allegiance. A conspiracy was formed, 
and Arbaccs, suppoited by IJelesys, a Rabyloiiian priest, 
marched at the head of an army against Sardauapalus, 
who, getting together his army, went foith and defeated 
the rebels twice or tin ice, but was afterwards obliged to 
shut himself up in Nineveh. Heie he sustained a siege 
for two years, though dcs(‘rtcd by all the proiiuces. Wlieii 
he found fiirtluT resistance hopeless lie cau.sed a pyro to 
bo raised, on wliieh he burnt himself, his wives, his concu- 
bines, and liis treasures, n.t\ bio. 

I * The character of Sardanapalus alone suHices to throw dis- 
I credit on the narrative, A man sunk in cflemiiiacy Tor 
years would scarcely be transformed all at once into a 
laliant wan lor le.ading his hosts to battle, siustainiiig ii 
two years’ siege ngain.st veteran host.s, and committing an 
act of fi antic heroism at la.st. The fact is that the legend- 
makers confused the gi*e;it Assurbanipal, ivlio reigned fiom 
t)b7 to (120, with bis unfortunate .son Saiacus, who ])L*iislied 
.somewhat in tho w\ay described above, in the rciolntion 
which, at his father’s death, set the Uabyloiiian Nabopalassar 
on the throne of the united Assyria and Rabyloniiu These 
inonarchs the Greeks called re.spcctively Saidanapalos and 
Said.inapalos II. [See Bauyi.oma.] Ilyion’.s famous play 
follows of course the poetical legend, not the histoiical 
faet. 

SARDES or SARDIS, now A’nrf, a city of .\sia Minor, 

, fuimcrly the capital of Lydia, was placed in a neli :iiid o[a;M 
plain, between Mount Trnolus and tho river Hermus, and 
on the bank.s of the river Paelolus, It lloiiiislied greatly 
under the rule of Croesus, the last of tho Lydian soveicigns; 
wa.s afterward.s the icsidencc of the Persian sati.ips or 
lieutenants: was burned by the Greeks in n.r. fiOtl ; and 
finally fell into the liands of the Romans. It is one of the 
seven tliurche.s named in tlie Apoenhpso. Its ruins arc 
comsiderablo. Tho most remarkable feature is the Aeio- 
polis, one ji-irt of which w^as so steep that in the time of 
Cra'sus, when the lest of it was fortified, this was considered 
secure against an enemy without being artificially btrength- 
ened. It wa.s on this side, however, that tlie place was 
i taken by the Persians under Cyrus (Herod, i. bi). Tho 
luin of tho AcrofKilis is continually crumbling, and pre- 
I .seiits a very nigged and fantastic outline. Tlieie are also 
the n inains of a large and magnificent temple, the webteni 
front of whicli i.s on the Pnetolus, and the eastern under 
the bleep rock of the Acropolis. Tiaccs of a theatio and 
of A btadium have been found under the noith side of tho 
Acropolis. Sart is now' a miserable place, coiibisting of a 
fiiv rnnd lints. o 

SAR DINE, a fish of the herring family (Clupkidj:), 
not specifically distinct from the Pilch a kd (^Clnpta jnU 
chardui) of ComwalL It abounds in the Mediterranean, and 
is also found in the wanner regions of the Atlantic. It 
closely resembles the pilchard, but is of a smaller size. 
It i.s niucli e.steemcd on account of its delicate flavour, and, 
preserved in oil, is largely iiiifiorted from tbe Mediterranean 
ports. 'J’lie sardines from tbe w’cst coa.st of France, how- 
ever, are not true sardincH, but young sprat.s, of tlio same 
kind as the gar\ie found iii the sliallows of the Frith of 
I'uith, between North and Soutli Queensferry, on tho 
wc.stcrn bide of In( lig ir\ie. Young hei rings oie sometiTnes 
j curl'd and sold as .sardineH. 

I Ju.st as herrings and sprats appear in shoals at particn- 
I lar bcasoiib on tho coasts of Britain, so do sardinos on tho 
bhoies of llic Mediterranean. On tho const of Provenco 
the fishery i? jmrbucil in the months of May, June, and 
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.Inly; but tbo fishinfij for tbc sprats caupbt on the west of 
France, and cured and sold as sardines, takes place in the 
winter months. The quantity of both kinds exported is 
so great as to amount in value to 4,000,000 francs 
annually, or about £100,000 sterling. In the south of 
France sprats or sardines are frequently cured in red 
T.'iiio, and sold under the name of sardines anchoises. 

The process of preserving sardines in oil is as follows : — 
The fish arc carefully waslicd in tlie sea, and then carried 
to the curing-placc, wheie they are slightly sprinkled with 
pure fine white salt; after remaining thus a few hours, 
women are employed to take off the head, which brings 
away the gills, Jcc. ; and after again well washing they arc 
laid out either on willow branches or wire-work, and ex- 
posed to the sun and wijid, or to a current of air if under 
cover, if the weather is damp or rainy. Tliis drying gives 
clearness and pureness to the skin. They are then put 
into boiling oil; and after being the requisite time in this 
oil, they are diaincd as much os possible, and then put 
into tin boxes. When the boxes are filled they arc carried 
to tables prepared for the purpose, and tlie fish covered 
with oil ; the tinsmith next soldering on the cover. The 
boxes arc then placed in the boiler, or exposed to hot 
etenm, to undergo the process of ebullition for such time 
as the curcr considers necessary. After being taken out 
the boxes arc examined, and those rejected wdiich have 
lenked or have not resisted the pressure of boiling. Gener- 
ally speaking, all tlie boxes that are not convex on the 
two sides, wlicn taken out of the lieating process, arc bad; 
Imt the reverse is the case if the swelling in convexity con- 
tinues after the boxes have become cold. 

Tlie heads and refuse arc much valued for agncultural 
pui poses. There are ahnut forty French establislnnents 
which piepare the sardines with oil in tin boxes, and the 
quantity prepared is about 10,000,000 boxes annually. 

An ingenious Frenchman has patented a process for pre- 
paring boneless sardines. Its details arc kept secret, though 
they can hardly prove an unfathomable mystery to persons 
Fikilfnl in dressing and cooking fish. But as the extraction 
of the hones must mako the curing a slower and more 
laborious operation, the boneless sardines- must necessaiily 
be somewlirit more expensive. Sprats and young heninga, 
ns ^^ell as the Cornish pilchard, are preserved ia oil in the 
sain ft way. 

SARDXN'XA, a largo island in the Mediterranean. Its 
fvjrm is nearly a parallelogram, 140 miles in length, with 
an average bread tli of CO miles. The area is 9648 square 
miles, and th*- population in 1881 w^as 682,012. The 
shoitcst distance from Sardinia to Italy is 115 miles, to 
Sicily 170 miles, to Africa 120 miles, and to Franco 180 
miles. Tho island contains excellent hai hours; St. Pietro 
and Porto Conte on tho w'cstem coast, the roadsteads of 
Maddnlena on the north, and Terravona on the east, besides 
tlie spacions bays of Cagliari (one of the best in the Mbdi- 
terranean'), Palmas, Oristano, oad Alghero, and the road- 
steads of Vignola, Tortoli, and Porto Torres. 

Sardinia is separated from Corsica, on the north, by the 
Straits of Bonifacio, 7 miles across at tho narrowest part. 
The surface is generally mountainous— the highest peak 
being Mount Oinargentu, near the centre, which rises to about 
6800 feet. The mountains along the eastern side consist 
of granite and schist, with largo masses of quartz, mica, 
and felspar. IVest of this highland region, and extending 
along the centre of the island, there i^ succession of fine 
plains intersected by ranges of smaller hills, and stretching 
in some places as far os the opposite coast, the rest of 
which is occupied by several unconnected mountain groups. 
The largest and most fertile valley is that of Campidano, 
between tho gulfs of Cagliari and Oristano. A volcanic 
4iiBtrict extends along the centre of the island nearly from 
north to south. 

The principal rivers of Sardinia are the Tirsi, the 
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Coguinas, the Flumendoso, and the Manna. The Tiisi, 
the Thyrsus of Ptolemy, Hi)\\s intf) tlio soa on the south 
coast, after a course of 70 or 80 miles. 'I’he others are 
small and unimportant. The Manna cnteis the Lake of 
Cagliari, which lies west of the city of that name, and ia 
6 or 7 miles long by ,3 or 4 broad. It eommiinicatcs with 
the sea by seven channels through a nanow strip of sand, 
is navigated by flat-bottomed boats, and contrilii>, ahnnd.mce 
of fislu There are no other largo lakes in S.irdinia, hut 
numerous ponds and marshes. The coast is inucli m-ltiiled, 
and there are many small islands near the shore. '\ he 
chief of them arc Asinara, off tJie north-west; San 1‘ictio 
and Sant Anlloco, off the soutli-west; and Maddalona, 
Oapiera, and Raizzuli, off the north-east points. 

The climate of Saidinia vaiies greatly according to tie* 
seasons and localities. The extremes of heat and cold 
are therefore eonsidcrahlo. Ilail and thiindcrstornis are 
rare, but rain falls copioii'^ly m the autumn. The [>l;iin,'> 
and some of the lower valleys liave been notorious! v nn- 
liealthy ever since the time of the Homan*^. Cicrro, Sti.ibo, 
Martial, and in later times Dante, all speak in stiong tciins 
of the insalubrity of .Sardinia. The malana, called by the 
natives “ intctnpcric,” is peculiar in its effects, and rcquiic, 
great precautions on tlio part of those exposed to it. '1 Ihj 
inhabitants of these districts, duiing the unhealthy sca'^n, 
never leave their houses till an hour after sumi'^e. and 
alwa\s get home befoie sunset, taking every precaution It 
prevent the entrance of the poisonous gas by tlie dotn or 
window. 

One-tliird of the area of the island is occupied by barren 
.and stony deserts, 'J'here are still extensive fonsts. in- 
cluding pines, chestnuts, cemmon, evergreen, and cork oaks, 
ill tho noithoin pails; and the two latter only in the 
soutbcin districts. In the plaiiH trees have .always been 
very .scarce. Dwarf mulberries grow in abiind.im e. but 
their cultivation is little attended to. Among fruit Ir.'.-s 
the fig, tho vine, tho apple, apiicot, pe.ach, almond, and 
prickly pear are the most common. V'egetal^les art* tine 
and plentiful. Saffron is raised and is much used in co«-keiy. 
The vine is extensively cultivated, both soil and climate 
being highly favourable to it; and though the process of 
manufacture is still imperfect, .Sardinia produces ome ex- 
cellent wiqes. Malvasia, or Malmsey, and Mu-scat are b-ith 
made here. There are several olive grounds, hut the (il is 
of inferior quality. W’lieat, m.aize, barley, beans, and ]iease 
are raised and exported, but agricultural operations aie 
conducted in tho rudc'st maimer, although in ancient times 
the island w.as considcroil tlie granary of Rome. Near 
Millo, 12 miles N.N.E. of Oristano, excellent oianges grow; 
and cotton thri\es near Cagliari, in the south, (diee'-c is a 
gre.at object of rural economy, and foiins an iinpoitant 
article of export ; it is made chiefly fiorn slieep and goats’ 
milk, and, being steeped in brine, has a salt bitter taste. 
Tobacco is giown in some districts, and is a roi.il mon- 
opoly. .Salt is also a moncJ^ly of the government, and a 
profitable branch of tho royal revenue. The saltenis are 
round tlie Gulf of Cagliari, at Oristano, Terranova, and on 
the northern coast west of Porto Torres. 

Flax is cultivated to a small extent, and is woven into 
linen. The forests .abound with stag**, small doer, wild 
boars, foxes, and mutloni, or murvoni, a species of huge 
sheep clothed with hair instead of wool. Tho l.i>t is sup- 
posed to be indigenous, and to be tho .animal fiom >\Iiu li 
tho common sheep was originally derived. The vkins of 
hares, rabhits, martens, and foxes are cxpoitcd. Hie 
domestic animals arc small and of inferior biced**, except 
the swine, which have the reputation of being imi'iig the 
best in Europe. Bullocks are the principal he.ibts of buiden. 
Tho fisheries of Sardinia are very priMlucthe, especi illy tlie 
establishments for taking the tunny fi^h, ulnch are found 
on various ports of the coasts from April to July, riiero 
are also fitneries of anchovies, siirdiues, coral, and pearls. 
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Thi' roial is polished and worked into nocklaces, oaiTinf;s, 
and other oin:iiiients at (lenoa, Lej^horn, Marseilles, and 
X riio pearls ai-o of inferior quality. 

>.irdinia was noted in ancient times for its Rold, silver, 
and other mines, which were worked to a preat extent, :is 
is attt\sted by Viist excavations and remains of foimdiii-s. 
Meicnrv, iion, and lead are met with in vaiiom* paits. 
Theie aic hillb and mountains in tlie island entin ly composed 
of lieli ore. In the o<istcin monntains are ]torphyrv, ba^alt, 
alahaster, and inaible. Chalcedonies, jaspers, cornelians, 
sardonyx, tiiiqnui''es, and lock crystal are found in the 
mountains of the west. 

Tile manufactures of Saidiniaaiv limited to ^inpowder, 
tol)acco. salt, and (on a small stalo) cotton, silk, woollens, 
and potti'iy. 'llie pniicipal items of the export trade to 
(iieit Ihitain and her colonies aie lead ore, live cattle, 
ciav-sc. «’i in. salt, wool, skins, v^e. 

dJie Sards were of old a very mixed race, paitly of 
Lcitle and Ibenaii stock, and paitly of (ireekand Htruscan 
latc ti> wldili a coii'^idcrahle infusion of Carthaj.;inian and 
atttrwards of Homan bh'od was added, d ho name of the 
i'l md (Cr. \vas mytliRallv lefcned to a sini of 

Hi'i-akles of th it name. In lat* r times Pis ms and .Spaniards 
settled in the lowns and lower country. 1 he mountaineers 
may he i-.n^ideiLd a'* tin* real dcse* iidants of the old >ards, 
who '>trn;:el« il hard ac^tinst both Caithaec and Ibmie. They 
aie oi |iihdiJle ^ratine and well f. imod. witli d uk eyes and 
eoaisc hi uk I’ulir. Itah in is ii h> all cihicated ]*< isons 
in th'- 1 ir::e towns. '1 he native toneme, winch vanes ac- 
ctid.iu' t" uistiief'', is a di.ilect of the old Koniance, and is 
I VI. . inlv duiv'si lioin the Latin, with an admixture of words 
<•/ <ri(tk and Ara!"e <<R/in. At .M^hero the Catalonian is 

‘ i.dly >p(ik* n, the mhahitaiits hciin: in f;reat meaMire 
t:. R'lvi, lai'i" of aCitalonian colouv evtab!js.hed hy ITtcr 
th' CeieniNiiiuas. kin;; of Aian'iii, in 13oo. 

Th'- most iiiteie-^tin^ antiquities of the inland me the 
hu’i'iiPL's caJi d Xaia'.:h or Narra^rf^i, wdiiih are peculiar to 
it, and (.(iisrNt id lonical piles of rou;;li stone without 
lij'jrt jr, t' lmmatiii;: , above in a terrace. Die int» rior has 
ffv* ral chamhfrs oi-e above another, 4^ feet wide and 7 feet 
h‘;;h, with n.ehi's in the walls. The outer doorway is very 
Miiali, and spiral f-tanc'ises lead to the clumbers. Many 
of th<.^e bmldin;:s stand alone, othcis on a common foimda- 
t.'iii, and il.iic are about 3000 of tlicin. .^(.ientific cduca- 
ti"!i i' "ivf'H by the two universities (»f C.'i/li ui and Sas-.ui, 
e ich id whn h has a library and a cabintt of n ituial hbtory. 
Tneie is r.'i'v aUo a piimary school in eacJi xilla::!'. 

SARDIN IAN STATES {•Statl Sonli) now form the 
n .-th-wc^l ]'"rt:on of the kiii;;doin of Italv. 'lin-y were 
fuM.tr'v a ‘'ij^aiat.* kin^L^fan. c iRistm;: <A (I'l tlie Con- 
ti - 1 l.u .Stat* and (’J) the island of .Saidinia. [Sei* S \k- 
M>r\ dhe u.nlini-iital portion comyiri-ed tl.e du' hy of 
< 'Y ii';w liivideJ into the Prencli departments of Savoie 
a” ! 11 lU’j- Sav'.je, tlie country of Nice, in jw tin* Preiich 
u pirii .Mit if .Mpi-i Maritirii' s ; the pnricipality of Piki>- 
M"Ni, i' d.ieh', of Cj.NOA, \c. i'ull panicnlais will be 
f' d nr '1 : th' 'O* articles, and in Itu.v. Kingdom ok. 

J he h.u.-ry of the country is identical with that 
of the l.fii'e of Savoy, wIjosc first hi^toiieal ancestor 
seems to i.ive been llumbeit, count of Maurienne, and. 
fTJtat of JibdfJf HI. (,{ Pur^undy, at whose death 

m D'd’d th»' Pm^'niidjan kine-dom l.ad hccofiju rm rf;» d in 
tlie Hidy lhanan Lijjpire. llin Emperor Conrad, about 
1^*40, conftned upon Count Humbert the rijilitiiry juris- 
diction over Maurienne and other parts of Savoy, the lower 
Valais, and aleo the \ alley of Aosta. Humbert’s son Otho 
fxtended liis dominions to the banks of the Po by a fortu- 
nate marriaite. and his sons and huccessr^rs took the title of 
Count 3 of Savoy. Ry degrees the family lost its Burgundian 
p s«'.*oii8, but gained more and more on its Italian side. 
hrd lually the house became one of the leading secondary 
h.usLft in Europe. Thus Count Peter (1263-(i8) visited 


England in 1211, and was received wdtli great honour by 
Henry III., who had maiiicd his ^hster. He was ere.aled 
J-iail of Richmond, and received for his residence a palace 
ill London on the banks of the Thames, whieli was from 
(hat circumstance called Savoy House. Ho liad a great 
leputation for wisdom and chivnliic gallantly, obtained 
po.s.session of the fine district now known as the Cantoa 
de Yaud, in Switzerland, got. his hiother Boniface m.ado 
Archbishop of Canterbnry, and in other ways increased 
the power of his family. Other sisters of this for timato 
priiiee wero I^Iargaret, queen of Louis IX. of Eiaiu-e; 
Sanchia, queen of Richard of Cornwall, king of the Ko- 
inaus and bi other of Henry HI. of England; and Beatrix, 
queen of Sicily. 

Under Amadous Vlll. (1301-1440), the Red Count,” 
the whole of Savoy, which had been split into small slates 
held partly by the Counts of Savoy and partly hy tho 
Marquis of Moiitfcrrat and tho Piincc of Achuia, wa.s 
finally united under one crown ; he boro tho titles of Duke 
of Savoy, Clmblais, and Aosta, Prince of Piedmont, Count 
of Geiievois, Bugey, and Nice, Baron of Vaud and Eaii- 
cigny, and Marquis of Italy ; and from his time the huuMi 
of Savoy assumed a distinguished place amoiig the sove- 
reign houses of Europe. Amadeus resigned hi.s cuiwn to 
his son in 14 10, on Lis being elected Pope by the Council 
of Basel. He took the title of Felix V'., but was per- 
su.adcd to retire in favour of Pope Eugeiiius IV. and eiul 
the painful schism, in 14 PJ. The wm and successor of 
Amadeus, Louis or Ludovic (1440-(;5), married into the 
loyal family of Cyprus; and the title of King of Cvprns 
and Jerusalem is still assumed by their lepieseiitatives. 
With the fiLvteenth century, and especially under l)iiko 
Charles HI. (1504-53), Savoy wa.s involved in many w.iis. 
Its dominions, placed us they were betw'ecii France and tho 
German Empire, whose jurisdiction extended ovei Nortli 
Italy, rendeied its position extremely dedicate, e‘*|ii eially in 
the long wars which broke out in tho sixteenth ceuluiy 
between the house of Austria and France. The Duke of 
Savoy had the title of Imperial Vicar in Italy, and was 
by interest as well as duty generally attached to the im- 
perial cause; but the varying course of politics Buinet mu s 
threw that interest into the opposite scale, and J’ierlmoiit 
and Savoy were thus frequently deva.stated by Frciuh, 
Impel i.dist, nnd Swiss armies. In one of Duke Chaile.s^ 
struggles with the city of Geneva, which he claimed, Bon- 
nivard the Genevese leader was taken prisoner, and Duke 
Charles kept him for six years in tlie firison of Chillon in 
the midst of the lake. Boiinivard's huirerings are made 
immortal in Byron’s verse. Eventually Savoy lost nil her 
lands nortli of the Lake of Geneva, and was quite worsted 
in her claim on Geneva itself. At Charles’ death the 
French were occupying Savoy, and his son and succc.ssor, 
Emmanuel Fhilibcrt (1553-80), was almost a duke without 
a duchy. The peace of Cateau Canibn'Ms in 1559, bc- 
tv^een Philip II. of Spain «id Henry If. of France, restorevl 
part of Savoy to the duke; and a marriage with tho E’rcncli 
king’s bister brought back the rest of Jus Itulian posses- 
hions, except Saluzzo (aud this was reconquered in 168H). 
Thus the Burgundian house of Savoy holding Italian pos- 
sessions, was converted into an Italian state holding Trans- 
alpine possessions. Italian and French became the language 
of the court; ifiedinont, not Savoy, its main province; 
Turin, not Chambery, its capital. 

Victor Amadeus 11. (1(175-1730) was the next duko 
who greatly improved and btreiigthened his dominions. 
After being involved for many years in tho wars bctw’een 
France and the Emperor, lie obtained, by Uie peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, the Valsesla, the territory of Lomcllina, 
the remainder of Montferrat, and other difctriciri, and above 
all, the island of Sicily, with tho title of king, and wa» 
crowned king at Palermo in December, 1718, Not only 
had Victor Amadeus given timely help to the Emporor 
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nf^ainst France, and suffered much in Jiis enuse, Imt Ins 
distinguished relative Fiinco Kupeno had, next to our own 
Marlborouph, been the chief instrument of the downfall of the 
Fi ench BUpreinacy ; and thin somewhat explains the sudden 
ncccBHions of power and dipnily received by Savoy from 
tlio grateful monarch. By the subsequent treaty of Lon- 
don, King Victor resigned Sicily to tbe Emperor, and re- 
ceived in exchange the inferior island of Sardinia, but still 
retaining the loyal title. Thus the house of Savoy was 
at last numbered among the royal houses of Europe. | 
Victor Amadeus employed the peaceful period which fol- 
lowed to improve the administration, recruit the finances, ! 
find encouingo agiieulturc and industry. Through his I 
care the cult ival ion of the mulberry tree and the rearing | 
of silkworms attained in Piedmont that perfection which j 
they still maintain, and ho founded several colleges. K»ng i 
Victor NNas a born intriguer, and gradnally got so far in- j 
^olve<l tliat he felt it necessary to cut the knot by abdi- j 
eating in favour of bis son Charles Emmanuel in 1730. 
As soon ns the latter had shaken himself free from the 
entanglements of Victor, the latter wished to resume the 
crown; but this Charles would not allow, and on Victor 
enteiing into plots against him, the son (with reluctance) 
iiitcmed his father in the fortress town of Rivoli, where 
he kept him under honourable surveillance till his death 
in 1732. 'riiis has afforded the poet Browning material 
fi»r one of the finest of his dramas. Charles Emmannel 
111. (1730-73), in tlie War of the Spanish Succession, | 
espoused the cause of Maria Theresa. He saw that the ! 
I'leiuh had become powerful in Italy, and it was not bis i 
int< H st to favour their fuitlicr nggraiKlizement. He left 
to \i\> successor a compact and extensive territory, a 
till i\ing p'lpnlatjon, a fine aiiny, and a full treasury. His 
s« ii, Victor Amadeus III. (1773-90), was less sagacious 
ar J less foitnnate. The storms of the French Revolution 
rdulcji d tlie end of his reign calamitous. Ho lost Sa\oy 
and Nice in 1792, Oneglia in 1794, and in 1790 he \>:is 
forcinl to conclude a hasty peace, which left his dominions 
at llio meicy of the Frcncli. Ho died in Octol><"r, 179t». 
Cliailcs Emmanuel IV. (1796-I8(t2) sucrecdcjl his father 
f*n a t<dtenng throne. Savoy and Nice were united to 
France, and Piedmont w.is overrun by French troops, who 
Jield tlie principal fortresses in their hands. As long ns 
Bonapaite remained in command in Italy, he observed ! 
some drgieo of respect towards the King of Sardinia, but 
after lii.s departure the generals, commissaries, and other ' 
nueiits of the Directory lie.aped insult upon insult on the 
fallen monarrlj, and exaction on exaction on his unfor- j 
Innate subjects, until bo was obliged to retire to Sardinia 
in 1799. In 1«02 be abdicated in favour of his hi other, • 
Victor Emmanuel I. j 

Victor Einmnnuel 1. (1802-21), sreing no chance of | 
bring restored to his continental states, withdrew to the | 
inland of Sardinia. In the year 1814, after the fall of 
Napoleon, he returned to Tnrin^and took pos^ics.sion of the 
doiniuiousof his ancestors, to wliieli the Congress of Vienna 
added the Genoese territory. An insurrection among liis 
nobles induced him to abdicate in favour of Charles Felix 
(1821-31), his brother.' Charles Albert (1831-19), a col- 
lateral relative of Charles Felix, succeeded, and reigned 
peacefully till the European revolution in 1818 involved 
iiim ill a contest with Austria. In February, 1818, he 
promulgated a constitution for hia dominions, compiising 
a legislature of two chambers, an annual convocation of the 
chambers, a free press, and otlier reforms. Ho joined the 
Milanese, Venetian, and other states, in opposition to Aus- 
tria, in 1848-49, and even attempted to expel tbe Austrians 
from Italy; bnt in this bold enterprise he failed, and in 
March, 1849, after his defeat at Novara, ho abdicated in 
favour of his son, Victor Eminauuel, who immediately con- 
cluded a peace with Austria. Charles Albert died 28th 
July, 1849, at Oporto. 


Vidor Emmanuel II. (1813-78), under the guidance of 
his able minihter. Count Cavour, made Piedmont a con- 
slitiitional monaicliy, to wliicli all Italy began to look as the 
nucleus of a future Italian kingdom. Ilw straigblfoiward- 
ness and honourable conduct gained him tin; familiar titlo 
of il re gnlnntufmn. He rai'^cd the moralt of bis army 
by joining tlie English and French in their war .against 
Russia; and the Sardinians, under Gcncial La M.iinioia, 
proved their gallantry at the battle of the Tthema}.!, in 
the Crimea, 16th August, 1855. MaiTyIng his dauglitei 
Clotilde to Prince Napoleon, tlie cousin of tlie Emiirror 
Napoleon III., lie cemented tho alliance with Fianec, 
and bieaking out into open war with Au^^tria, obtained 
the powerful aid of Franee in the battle-field at the price 
of the cos- ion of Sa\oy and Nice. The Austrians, 
defeated at Magenta (4th June, 1859) and Solferino (2Uh 
June), were glad to conclude the treaty of Villafranca 
(12lh July, 1809), wliieh gave LomLardy to tlie SaiJinian 
monarch. The entci prise of Garibaldi afterwaids made 
him master of tlie Two Sicilies (Oclobci, 186U), and Tus- 
cany, Modena, and Parma revolting .against tlnir prine< s, 
declared for Victor Emmanuel. 3 lie 61*^1 Italian Paiha- 
ment met on the IStii (J February. 1861 ; Victor Ijn- 
inanucl .issutried the title of King of It.aly, was n cognized 
by the (lieat Power*;, and removed his capital fiom Tin in 
to Floienee (December, 1X64). 3'he Italian desiie foi 
unily, however, could only he appeased hvobl.Vming Vi nice 
and Rome. Venelia fill to Italy as the itwaid of litr 
alliance with Piiissia in the Se\en Woiks’ War against 
Anstri.a in June, 1860, and Rome was taken by tbe Italian 
tioops, after a slight lesistancc. on 2<)th Si-ptemb»r. 1870 . 
i Thus the coiint^of Sa\o\ have gradually tIm ii to tliO pioud 
position of kings of Italy — of .an Italy hi aie. pH-«piious, 
and ciitliiisinstic, and united fiom the Alps to the Medi- 
tinanean. See Jjai.y. 

SAIl'DONYX,a\alu:iblc memherof tlieCiiAK 1 iniXT 
giiuip of inferii>r gfm^;. It is a lare ‘vtone, v>-\i‘'i"tiivj of 
alternate l.iyei^ of Saiid and nearh opi.pie white thale?- 
doiiy. and lias Ixan cmploMd from tla* eailievt tinier as the 
material for the finest eainff *;. A snffu lently '"d liiiit i 
tion of the stone is freqiuntly made by placing i pine of 
said uju>ii a led-hot irt'ii, and si impaiting to the siiifiee 
ill contact an opaque while appcar iiiee. 

SARGAS'SO SEA, a broad area in llie wc^^crn pait 
of the North Atlantic Oeem, whieli i-. compaiativi 1\ fii“ 
fiom enrieut';, tlii- eoiirse of the Gulf Mrniii being round 
tbe Gulf oif Mexico, then across to the Az ores, wheie it 
dhide**, the southeily curniit turning in a light- liamiLd 
cune by Portugal and tbe Cape N'eid Llauds idl il get'? 
a westerly course and le.aclus the ilnlf of Mexico lin. 
It is ciinsidered that it takes .1 pniticle of water nb'int twi* 
yeais .and ten monllis to c(>mplete this clicuit. Willjin 
thus cuiac Ik'S a bro.ail aiea wheic all drift wood and other 
foicign bodies, sli'Ughed off tlie current on light side as 
it tilin'*, collec't undisturbed. 3 he Ciiilf Wnd {Sargns.^fh:! 
hacct firum), which grow's williout a root, tuvers h agues 
and leagues of the witer surface of this au-a, gUing a 
home to millions of fish, crn^taceau''. and molluscs. 3’he 
■ weed is not found at all in the Gulf Slieain 
' A .similar ti.act, though so densely weeded, is found 
in the central aiea of tho Sonlli Atlantic, and tlunigh it 
marked rather by diiftwcsxl, •S.e., tban by Sargis'‘:iin wei 3, 

, is sometimes called by meteorplogi'?ts .a Sargi"-" st 1. A 
third such .area is s.aid to exist in the cential am of t! * 
North I cifie, hut has a.s yet not been much sliuiiid. 

BAROAS'SUBf. Sec Gi E!,i>. , 

SARK, the third In si/o of the Chanm I LlainE. i!t d 
j about 7 miles r.astwnrd of iineru'sey. 1 1 mdes uvTtli-we.st 
from Jersey, 18 miles south-west from AKieim'\, .md about 
21 miles from tbe Freuoh coast. Its arei is reail.\ 1280 
acres, and its pepulation in 1881 was 30(». 3 he island, 

miles in length hy about 1 j in bivadth, really cousists 
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of two (iMoat ainl Little)* connected by a natuial 

lu.iilw.iv about -loO feet Ion", and from o to 8 feet acio*''', 
aiul laiNod proci|litou^ly o84 feet above bi;;b-\vater ni.nk. 
'lie cLia.^tsS aie loeky and full of iuteicstin" cave.s. Ihe 
n^iul l.indin"-plaee is at l.e Cieiix. The earliest event 
leeoided is the foundation of a inonasteiy by St. Ma"b»rius, 
u'>out tli(‘ \eai* ob.‘>, \\bich seems to ba^e lasted till l.Siy, 
when the monks left. In the leion of Km" John it was 
S' i/ed by a noted |.iirale, Lnstaelie le Moine; and after llie 
monks letl it .seems to ha\e become the lesoitof lubbers of 
all kiii'U. 

SARMA TIA w'l'v the n ime "i\en by the Romans to 
all the eonntiy in Lnioj'e and Asia between the Vistula 
ami the (' i-^jn in (our r.a>leiu I’olaiid ami Southeiii Russi.a). 
It w IS hiamded on tlie .soutli b\ the Kuxine and Mount 
(^Ulea^^^. ami wa> ilixided hy the 'I’anais (non"! into Sar- 
in i:m 1 iii"ita'a and Saimitia Asiatiea. The people iii- 
habitn j till" c' lintiy wcie imually called Sanvuinatai by 
tJ.e (.link" and Saimitm b_\ the Romans. It is manifest 
ll.it tin* s\ll'ibli‘ .-.orw/, fimii which the woid is nude up 
w.tli tlie oulmaiy el msjoal termination, is tlie s.ime ns 

rh (1 .<trr; .and tlial tlie Sannata*. thon"!] tlie teiiii ii 
^el_\ loo"i 1_\ Used, aie to be tak' n a" the Muonic peoplcN 
ill L'eiKial. >ei\i.i still piL‘"encs the mime in one of its 
foriim. 

SAR RACENIA an oidii f'f plants bcl'3n"In" | 

toll.' 1'' 1 I 1 Ai..r. Il of lu lb ns ous ]»enimial j 

phnl" I'.l. tbit.iij; iiiii'be''. w.tb lioi in', i.-ois iiiid ladieal | 
lea\''" vit'i .1 b-'liuw nin s] -jj., ,1 <1 | itrln r "Imped p**tiole, ' 
at t.,' jio.iit <l wh ih .11 tieiiiated the I.imina or bhde of i 
th' leal. N\ 1 !c!i CoM'-i" j] e |. (jole like .1 i:d. They .‘ire iii- 
teievtiiiO 1 11 anoi’i t of ti |.it< b* r-like leives. wbuh aie 
i- "< ctiM 1 ' 11". [><.e I’lu III n I’lAM" ' In this «jider 

111* ToUii" ] a\e l.\< imbiiLite "i '• liv ,< mibnc.ite petals, 
i.UM.'.MH b_\p 1 .m "taim i:>, a s^p, ]j,,'i tl.ivo to fi\o- 
( ' a < \ ii \. V, ;:ii ;in axib., -S'm ded pbicenta, a siii"le 
st\lo, a Iu' iiiUid d c:ip"ule, siM-d" with a imiiute cmbiyo in 
eop’.oii^ p'lispiim. llieie aie onl\ ibiee "oner.a-^.S.ir- 
r.ae. 1,11 m t!.* 1 . mlid St'itcs, l)arliii"toriia in Cahfoinia, 
and II< I iM pin 1 a m ( lui ina. 

SARSAPARILLA i.S{ •ani"b a biambl-. and 

.1 \ i,eM>, il,e root of sesei.il "penes of Sniilax, 
iiiluc'. (.'/ laiiini" ])ails of tropic, il AnuTiea. All (In-se 
hj-e<‘i'' .iLnif 111 biiii^' laijc p'-rennial cJimbei s. uith aslioil 
ifjot-"t(M.k ir///,o///M. at ti e llmkcned nodes of wliiell 
^p^!l" mm.». r<. ns root", (i to W /mL lonj, ( )iie spreii" 
atioriiaii: "iisipaiiila is Sjn)iiis tijjirnifih*. wl,icb m found 
intinmnli .and m \'i lacrna*. Cential Ameiiei. Anotliei 
sper If- ], pnpijTnOn frmi.d in fjiii ii, i .and 

and .ir.otlj^r n SmiUir '< n, wlmd] "loW" jji (jliii id.*!. | 

Se\ ' 1 d "o; s .u,. km ii in tl e "liop,.. tie prim ipal of \\bi« h 
fir* .1 iM .Of i or led .^ai s.ap n ilia, liiazilian Nar/m, Hrjndura,s i 
Js.ii ^ n aiid \ • I i ( '] nz .^.ir/.L I 

•Im.t.f.i ‘■ar".ip inlla is so named because it w.as first ' 
br-.iu_l.i. ii< ’ii ( "liimbia by w i\ of .f.unaie.i. Vei.a or 
M» v " ii' ij .'iiiila 1 , tbo pi'dioe of Sfuflnx i/vfiifo, ; 

1 i ' I’m'" of s^r^ajmnlla arc li;i' .siibj* et of mncli 
divi'.t;. t*f ' p:i I'lii. in ii.\ piartif.il m* ri d'-emin" it \ery 
n"'tn]. wli.i. <,tli(.is fon'-der it maily worfble"-. It ig i 

tly ii'cd .ri rliif p.ic s\ pbil.tir . rbenrnal ir, ^onlv. .sero- 
fiiloii". .and f lit.ciff ns Its nest ob\i(,us attain is 

diapboieiic, but in (.iscs wber*- the p.atient is kept cool 
diun tie. 

'Ibe impr.rts of .sarsipai ilia into the rnited Kin"doin 
amount aunu'illy to ab<iut .dOO.OOO lbs., and the a\era"e 
jirice is 1 j». pt r lb. d i;e l.irio'st quantities are received from 
(jienada, lielize, the Lnilefl States, ami Cuba, and about 
half the entire quantity imjiorfed is re-exportetl. 

'J he t^enus Smilax belongs to the Older .Simlaeeir, and is 
found m tlie warm le^'ons of the whole world. The leaves 
are :;ei-\ Jned, with u tendril on eacli side of the stalk. 
The li' wers are in globular Jieads; there are six seginents 


ill the peri.anth, and six stamens ; the fiuit is baccate, with 
one to tliiee seed.s. 

Kn.st Indian .sarsaparill.i is .a loot used in medicine, and 
sold by druggists as a siihstituto for the tiuo sarsapaiilla 
under the above name. It is impoitetl from India, and is 
the produce of }Iemi<k»mus ludicus, a plant found within 
the limits of th.at country, of the eider Ascr.rri.VDK.ic. 

SAR'SEN STONES or GRAY WETHERS aro 
inoie or less angular bloek.s of h.iid sandstone and con- 
glonicrato found lying upon the suifacc of the clialk dis- 
tiicts of Wiltshire and Somersetshire. 'Ihcy aie evidently 
the more compact portions of onee-continuons deposit.s of 
Teitiary strata that were spread over the areas where they 
occur, but which have now been reiiuAed and dcbtrojed 
by IlKNi’DATioN. Tlic first name for the.se curious stone.s 
is derived from a pO])uhir notion that they were scattered 
in their present situations by the ancient S.iraceiis; while 
the second lerin has reference to their cm ious ic.scinblaiice, 
when .seen from a dist.ince, to flocks of sheep. 

SARTHE, a depaitineiit in Fraiiee, formed out of 
Maine ami a small part of Anjou, is hounded N. b\ the 
department of Orne, K. by Kurc-el-Loiie and Loir-et- 
C’licr, »S. by Indre-et-Loire and .Mainc-c t-Lmie, and \V. by 
Afayemu*. Its greatest length fiom X. lo S. is G'J mile**; 
fi<»in E. to W. .“>8 mdc.s. The area i.s 2400 square niile.s, 
.and tlie jiopniation in 1881 was 4.18,!) 17. 

Jlt/drotfnipht /. — The dt pailmeiit lakes its name fiom 
the liver S.utho, which rises iieir tin* ancient ahfn y of La 
Trappe, not far fioin Moiilin-la-M.arclic, in the department 
of (trne. It flows first in a .south-west diivction till it 
iiMehes the northern boundary of the Sartlic, along winch it 
runs in a more we.stcrly course ; on ro.acliing the weNtein 
hmiiid.uy it nms .south foralnint 2 miles between the S nlhe 
ami the Maycimc,Hnd thence S.S.E. past Eresiiavoaiul Ile.au- 
niont to Le Mans, just below which it receives the Iliii^ie 
and bocomc.s navigable. The river tlian resumes the 
original south-west direction, and passing out of the 
depaitmeiit below Sable it enti rs Maycnne, where it receives 
, the Loir on the left and the M.aycniie on the right, a httl« 

I nbtive Angeis, below which the united waters take the i,.aMie 
I of Maine, and empty themsche.s into the Loiie on the light 
j hank at Fonts di* Cc. With the exception of the Iluisiie, 
i which, flowing out of Orne, draiim the nmth-ca.st of the 
' department, and the Loir, which diaiiis the ‘lontliern and 
Miiith ea-steni distiicts. the feeders of tlic Sari he .are .small. 
The Vegre and the Erve enter it on the right bank near 
S.xble. Ihe Brajc, a feeder of tbc Loir, luus for several 
miles along the eastern boundary. 

The Auifacc is genei.ally level, and inclines gently to the 
south-west. 'The north of the department, and all of it 
that lies on the right bank of the S.artlie, Jia.s a good soil, 
wliieli yields wheat, some maize, hurkwdieat, pulse, un ions, 
and pumpkins. The rest of tlic district lying botwi*en the 
.'sartlie, the I.oir, the Bra^e, and the Iluihue, and for Horiio 
distance from the right baik of the last-mmied river, has a 
P'lor light soil, resting upon chalk, and pre"( iits many bare 
handy flats, some of which, however, :ip* planted with 
pines. live is the most general crop. Hemp and flax 
arr* cultivated wherever the soil is favourable for their 
gpiwth. Clover scctl is an important article of fai-m pro- 
duce, and is largely exported. Walimti, excellent elicst- 
nuts, and fruits of vaiiou.s kinds, arc grown extensively, 

I especially apples for making cider, which is the common 
j bevciage of the peasantry. (Ire.st quantities of wine, and 
j home perry, are also made. TJierc is an abundance of 
, meadow and open pjisturc land, so that large numbers of 
homed c.attle, sheep, and pigs are ft‘d for the Faria and 
other markets. Horses arc in general of small size; some 
mules are bred. Poultry ]•* excellent, and forms an im- 
portant article of export to Paris. In the arrondissement.'i 
of Mans, Mainers, and St. Calais, there are extenaivo 
forests, '1 he climate is mild and healthy. 
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Iron mlnos nro worked; red and yellow ncliro, flint, 
Tniu'blo, bliito, miHbtono ^rit, limestone, snndstmie, marl, 
and potter’s clay arc found ; anthracite coal mines arc in 
full operation in the west of the department. There is a 
salt spring at La Suzo, The manufactures, which are 
unimportant, eoinpriso sailcloth, brown linen, pi intod cottons, 
blankets, cotton handkerchiefs, paper, leather, and iron. 

Sartlio is intersected by two or three lines of railway, 
con\erging on the cliicf town Lr: Mans. There are some 
Druidieal monuments; the most notewoithy arc those at 
(’oniieiTc, a village north-cast of Ix) Mans on the lluisnc. 
The flepaitment covers an area of l,53fi,0U0 acres, and 
is divided into the four airondissements of Lc Mans, 
Mainers, St. Calais, and La Tleclic. 

Dining the war of 1870-71 this department was the 
heeue of the final overthrow of the Fiench aimy of the 
Loiie. This army was the largest of the levies gathered 
after the hill of tlie cmpiie. It gave the Germans a con- 
sideiahio amount of trouble, atid achieved the respectable 
bucccbs of dri\ing the Bavarians from Oilcans; bnt 'was 
beaten hack gradually to Le Mans, w'hcro tho united forces 
(tf Prineo Frederick Charles and the Duke of Mecklenburg 
defeated and dispersed it in the course of a short w'iiiter 
campaign, ending in tho capture of Le Mans, 12th Januaiy, 
1871. 

SAR'TO, ANDREA DEL, the common name of Jn- 
ilnad' \ fjiwlo or Vannncvhiy so called from the occupation 
of his fatluT, a t.iilor (Ital. sartorc). Andrea was born at 
Florence in 1187, and first studied under Piero di Cosimo ; 
hu aftcrw'aids worked on his owii account on the lines of 
Massaccio, Lionaido, and MichcLuigclo. In 1518 he visited 
Fiuncc on the invitation of Fiancis L, who intrusted him 
witii some money to pnieh.ase works of art for him, An- 
drea retuined to Italy in 1519, but there squandered the 
n.one},aiul was ashamed to return to France. Ho died 
lit Flounce of#he plague in 1530, aged only forty- two. 
His most important works arc the ficscos of the Annuii- 
ziata at Florenoe, He was altogether one of tlio best of 
tlic eiiiqucccnto painter?, ami has been called by his conntr) - 
men Andrea senza Knori (Andrew the Faultless); that is, 
witli reference to his style as a painter. An exquisite por- 
tiait of liimself is oiieof tho gloiiosof tho National Gulleiy; 
lait his fim'st oil picture is probably the buperli Mudoiuia 
i»f the { llizi, FliWfiieo, which, as far os pci feet blending of 
harm(<iiie.^ of colour and flawless workinansliip are con- 
cerned, is one of the great pictures of thewoild. Andrea's 
wife is believed to h.ive been the cause of his dillicultirs, 
and to lid hini'Mlf of the debts brought on by her extra- 
vagance, ho ficqneiitly p.ainted hastily and without enthu- 
siasm in his latter years. Hence the unevenness of his 
work as a whole. 

SA'RUM. Old Sarum, situated .about mile north 
from Salisbury, is generally regarded as the ^obindumnn 
of the Romans. Under the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Nonman 
princes erclesiastical and civil diuncils were held here, and 
tljo town beeamo the seat of a bishopric. 

Tho inhabilunts of Old Sarum migrated to New Sarum 
[ 81*0 Saiashuiiy] in consequence of the scarcity of wjitor. 
They began to remove in the reign of Richard I., and the 
old town was totally deserted in the time of Henry VII. 
Nevertheless it continued to return two members to Parlia- 
ment until it was disfianchised by the Reform Act of 1832. 

The earthworks of Old Sarum are very conspicnous. 
They lie on the right of tlio road from Marlborough to 
Salisbury, and consist of a circular or rather oval intrcncli- 
ment, a smaller intrcnchment of similar form within the 
first, and some earthen banks extending from tlie inner 
to the outer intrcnchment, and subdividing the area l>c- 
tween Uiom. There are a few fragments of tho walls, 
castle, and cathedral still remaining. 

ftABKArCHSWAN C* swift current ^ is tho name 
of a Hrer of British North America, rising in tho Rocky 


' ^fountains, near 115° \\\ hjii.. by two principal heads 
— one in lat. 49'^, tbc other in 53' W. These branches 
flow generally in an easteily diiection till they iiuitc, about 
105” W. Ion,, after which the river inns in a veiy tortuous 
I cour.so to its rnoutli in Lake Winnipeg, iis entiKj length 
being about DIOt) miles. It is ria\ignbhj for abeot 1000 
miles, and gives name to a W'id** distiict. Th^ cutbt ]i\cr 
fiom Lake Winnipeg is called tbc Nelson, and eoiiiieris tlm 
navigation with Hudson Bay. The climate of the \ 
of tho Saskatchewan is very healthy, though in wintei tlio 
cold is severe. Coal and non of the be-'t quality eM^t m 
several place'^, the foimcr liaviiig la on di‘«cov( re<l in l^'h'i. 
Gold has nKo been found on tho northern ann of tlie r. 

BAS'SABY {Alcejthfilits Innains) is .a South yXfie in 
ANTKLori-:, tlie lja‘-lard Hartebeevtof tlio C.ipe eolorii'-t<. 
It stands about I J feet liigh at the shouhUr, and is fur- 
nished with stnnjg horns nearly 12 iiielies in leinrtli, 
crescentic, with the points directed inn aids. 'Ihc body 
is Stontish, the nerk slioit, the limbs '-lender, the willnis 
clevatid, the l.iclirvmal sinus inconspk non'-, and tbc eais 
8 or 9 inches long. The tail is nearli 2 feet U n/. llio 
general colour of the fur is inf«/ii’->jr:iy ; tl:*- U])p»‘r 
parts and legs ha^c a diep brown tint, the foiihe.id 
iiiaikidby a daik longitudiiril band. 'Tlie f-assah) Is natu- 
rally t.'imo, hut is imieh hunted by tlie n iti\ • s : it is met w ith 
ill small lieids. 'llic female is coinp.uatuely sinall, and 
furnislifd with two mamm.T. 

SAS'SAFRAS, the name of a genus r.f plants la-long- 
ing to the Older l.ALniNi .i . The species most kinoMi js 
Sai^sn/ras oji innlc (the Mst,afi.as lauiel), celchrated Ut its 
, medicinal \iitu(''5. It is ;in iiili.ihitnnt of tho \>'»ji!sof 
1 Noilh Aineiiea, from Can ida to J,oui^ian.i. aiid is found 
1 beyond the Mi'-'sis'-ippi. It is mostly a small tiee i,r hii'-li, 

' but Sometimes attains the height of 40 or '^*0 hit. 
The leaves \aiy much, ovate and tliree-lobed l>-av( s, with 
; inlei mediate foims, oerninng on the s.'imc hiaruh. 4 ho 
flowers ,aie gHCliish-vi How ami dueclous. It was intro- 
duced into Lngland in 1597 as an nina'iiintal tnr. lie* 
wood is empUneil for making heiUtc.nhs and other ailkh-s 
of fiirnituie, which aie not liable to the .attacks .if ipv, its 
and give out a vciy .agieeahle odour. 4’he root is the oih- 
cinal part in the British Phannacopa'ia ; but tlie vM.olo 
possesses the aromatic fragrance common to tl.-- Luirm- a*, 
ami .some as-ert that tlie haik of the sli-m and branches .,s 
stronger than tint of the loot; but this M-erns to bean 
enor. The taste is shaip. nciul, aii>matu\ ami, ;ls well 
as the odour, lescmhh s that of fennel. Sis^afias acts as 
a stimulant to the eiiciilntion, especially of the ca|..i] iiie-.. 
c.ausing an ineieascd secretion from the skin, if the pcis.ui 
be kept waim, or from the kalncvs, if kept co.il. MicaiKl 
these organs fail to he intincnccd by it, heat and gcner.il 
excitement with headache aie the lOMiIts. It is of un- 
questionable utility in gout and iheumatism. bnt its activity 
is generally destioved by tl;e improper mode of adinini'ti*r- 
ing it. Decoction dissipati'S the volatile oil, and is a 
ino.st objectionable preparation. liifiiMoii or a tincture 
may be used, or tho voUlilo oil rubbed up with sugar. 

SAS'SANIDS, a great Persian dv nasty, fou .ded by 
Aiuhhli\ grandson of fi ceitaiii Sass.m (unknown) vvhii li 
held the crown from A.i». 22fi to A.n. fijl. See Pi iisi v, 
M'Ction JlUtnrt/, 

SAS'SARl* a town of Italy, .situated on a gentle lie- 
clivity in the north-west part of the island of Sai.i.nu, 
59 miles N.N.W. of Cagliari, and 13 miles from itssc.ij^'ii, 
Porto Torres. It is well built, is the scat of an archhidiep, 
has A cathedral and numerous churches, a museum, )>nl'l||i 
library, univcisity, towu-hnll, hosjnt.il. and tl.e.itie, .inT 
some fine public walks. It has some trade in the fnoduco 
of the fertile district around, including gram, olive oil, 
and tobacco, and also in wool. The population in 1881 
wa.s 36,817. A terriblq outbreak of iholcia in 1855 
carried oflf ouc-third of the inhabitant.s wiihiii twenty days. 
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SASSOFERRA'TO, tho name, derived from his hiitii- ^ 
pl.iue, by whieh (/ ionmni Sal ri is coinmouly known, 

lie was born at Sasvsoferruto in 1G05, and died at Komo 
in He was a folk>^^e^ of the Carracci, and is dis- 

tinguished fur the brilliant colour and elaborate linisli of 
Ins pictures. There is a splendidly pre^el\ed Madmin.i 
by this master at his \ery best in the 2\atiuiial Galleiy. i 
SATAN. See Dkviu I 

SATIN. See Silk. 

SATIN WOOD. See Cedui: lk.i:. 

SATIN SPAR, a i»opular name applied indiscrimin- 
ately to the tinoly ilbuuis \.iiieties (»f gypsum, Calcutf, 
.and AKAi.«).Nnr, in illn^iiju to theii beautiful silk»*n lustie. 
All being ^^llite, they cannot leadily be dislingui.sUcJ upon 
a superiicial gl.niee, but the addition of dilute acid at once 
iiiaiks oil thi' luo latter fiom the fiist, in eoiu>e(piencc of 
llieir hniig (ai!u*nntes, and thus producing eileivesceucc. 
ILe ^ite(.u^ Lahite, again, can bo recognized by its distinct 
rhoinlioidal cIcaNage, readily splitting into i hoinbohedia ; 
while aragonite only exhibits a coinparatueU uneven sur- 
face when fiaclUH'd, ^^ilh no definite u ^'•talline faeuttes. 

SATIRE, a species of I^oinan jioetiy, whuh must not 
bo Cunfuuiul- d the satyru tliain.ini the Cieeks. '1 he 

Latin ^\o^d i> oiigmalL the ini^<]Uiinde of the 

*• full pe.jjd * " w li", ciueloj'eJ in go.it and 'lifi p skiii% wound 
up th«-‘ le-lival Uitli then j ki". 'lh<‘ Kuin iii suiie i> 
^il^t inuitjMi.ivl a^ a hind c-f diainat'c perfoiir. mce hy Li\y 
(vd. '2). >j''^ie'of ecinjioMliou ain^t* iioin tin jn-ac- 

tiee, wlu'ih ha^ j n\iiNd in Italy n<-in tln.Mailnst times 
to t!.e <:\v. of the coniitiy ]Mjo]ile making lUvle 

cxtiii pur- nlI''' > at ^al.' us festnaU, and e>pe( lally at tlic 
ti:n. it \ nta^. . '1 i.e k.nd of j<-g-liol rs**, lillle belter 1 

tl. in o.jgg. 1. Ill wiii^h tie (C WMe sung, was called j 

SaLii M 111 .''A I (. i.M \N Mhrj:i ], .ind is • I'-ewhi le fully | 

a. Jt \\a'. U'^- d by Na\ras for las lii.stuiy, hut j 

was 'i ip.dl} «.iAen out by Gretk iiiudtK. Its fnedoin 

alltjwed a eorii "']•ondlng fieedoin of subject, and it was 
U-ed fieel^ f-e' otfa^'icual cianpusitioii'', fui letters (f. e. 
foinial I ]) ‘ih '<). h-r '■ketches, e^c. \\ In ii the old iin tie di’.- 
app'arcd. iih iieediau and (austic mirth were ''till pi<.M‘i\»d 
and tiai^f'-iica to llie new* luodis of expression, ainl tlius 
grcAs uj» a'j.fii.s <»l p<.etr\ peculiar to the Kojn.in-', in 
which LniiiU" i*. lid to lia\eh.(ii tie* tii-'t wider. It was 
Liniliii'-, however, who. ni tin* second ctutiir} j;.( eon- 
strneted •'atire on tin se piincii»l(s in' ait which were (on- 
feiJei'd in lie linn (d Iloiaee ascss-niiil . in a 

satii.c j'y’-n.. Jmeihus ja iiicipali} u^od ih'* he\amet<r 
rinto', wii eh wa*' aitcrw iid'j alnio-t ixclnsivcly emplovcd 
by ti e '-iLiic poet-. Hi'i poems vvtrc ind o'dv Iiumoiuiis 
s.ilii'.s iijj'ii tie \:ce3 and foiln-s of m inhiiid ingeiniil, 
hit .il-o I oig.iuud attai ks n]>oii jaivat^ indiNiduals. 
fi i’!.' d the ni'v:' I on w iii< li JI» i.ioe wiotc Jd^ s itin ^ in Hie 
1 i’.oA i.g I lury; hat the t iiLinn-tain es (■[ the times pi e- 
vcjitt a i ; I. (.Veil if he h id had the inclmation, fioin attat k- 
i g e.r; . • : t ];< i*tiial (haiaeti i-,a- I.utihns had done. 'Jlie 
fi t III 11 , of our ira piodina-d p, r-iU" as a -.ilirist, wlio, 
tijuaj' l; e t jual of Juvei.al or ( f Jlora»e, is \ct to be 
riUTiih'.ca a 'loi.g the mo'.t popuhu wntersof tbe w*oild; 
it is ’Mttrr .‘or Pgret ti.at (-nly -ix.-hoit ‘'.atires remain (if 
Lis li.' n Liea-ed conuyilions of moral** at Lome 

under ti < iri\ iiap' loi', and th*' cruel puiii'hmeiits W'bicii 
Lad Inn n lati.t to 1 h_. liomiri.iu upon the wise aud the good, 
natuially hd -Jav' n il in the eaihost vearsuf the '•econd 
century to att.uk the vies of his age with .seventy and 
\igour. Ihe woiks of th- other gnat lioinaii satiiisls aie 

t ;st, with the t'xc< }*lion of fra/mentH. In Lnghuid tnliie 
as alwaja been cultivated with gnat sucu'ss, and the 
ij.ij..' of Drjdtn, liutler. Swift, Pope, .Toliii*on, Gay, 
Omrriiill, Gifiord, llyron, W(dtot. Jiiirn*', Onvper, Moon*. 
H/A'. Jenold, and dbackeiay will lemind the n-ider that 
1 . . -tl liPTalnre in this dtparUnent is not inferior to the 
J .h. Fi daw, too, may reatAiuably boast of her Ifabelais, 


MoliiVc, Rcarron, Voltaire, Pollcau, and Bdranger ; and 
Germany of Kabeiier, Stolberg, Wieland,Tieck, ami Goethe. 
Ill every country liberalism of ojdnion, wlietlicr in art, litera- 
ture, religion, or polities, will iiatuially seek expression in 
the satiiical form. 

SA'TRAP (in Greek was tho name of tho 

governor of a province under the old Pcisian ICinpire, estab- 
lished by Dimus Hystaspes about blO ii.c. Satrap is 
undoubtedly a Persian word, but Oiieiitul suholais liavo 
given very difVerent explanations of it. 

SATURA^TION. In physics and in chcinlslry a 
.solution is said to bo saturated when the liquid forming 
its basis has taken up as much as it possibly can rclaiii 
of the solid, liquid, or gas it is dissolving. An acid is said 
to be saturated when a sufficient amount of base is nddi*d 
to it to fonn a neutral salt; and conversely, a base is saul 
to be saturated when a similarly sufficient amount of aeul 
is added. S.itnration may exist with regard to one body 
and not to .another: llius water s.aturated with common 
salt will still dissolve sulphate (*f soda or siig.ir, and rice 
arsit. 

Supersdturntiim is the name given to Ih it jv'enllar pr<f- 
perty possessed hy many liquids of dis.solviiig an iiicrea.sed 
(|uaiitity of a solid at a high temperaluic, ami vet retaining 
it when cooled, wIuTeas they could not possibly tak(i up 
as imicli in the cool slate. A stiiking instance to the con- 
trary is tiiat of lime, of wliieh it takes ranch more to satu- 
latn cold water than hot. A liquid may l>e supersaturated 
with a g.i.s, as when, for instance, after a body of water or 
other liquid iias absorbed its ordinary volume of carbonic acid 
g^as, it is made by pressure to take up another volume of 
the ga<, n.s in the manufacture of soda water, (‘l’.ampai;iie, 
Ac. I>ooked at critically, a litpild close to the boiling 
point Ls seen to be a supersatuiated solution of its own 
v.ipour. Supersaturated saline solutioiKS possess rcinaikabl- 
piopertios; as for instance Bodic sulphatoi(GlaulMT*s salt) 
when supersaturated and cooled will leinain a long time with- 
out ci}stalli7ang, if covered by glass or protected by cotton 
wool from the nuclei floating in the air ; and a large number 
of other salts follow the same nile. 

In met(‘orolog)* the air is said to bo s.iturated with 
I moi.-ture when it is in such n rendition that no moie moi**- 
’ ture can be added without conde nsation taking }»lac'*. 
■ This condition varies vvith the teinpernture, and 

j air at a liiglicr temperature absorbs more moislnio before 
I jt 1 caches tlie jxiint of saturation than air at a lower Icm- 
I peratiue [See MKTEoKOLOCiV.] It follows that any two 
wturaUd eurreuts of air at diflerent temperatures will, if 
i they mix, produce a joint niosa wliicli will be over satu- 
I lated and ready for iiiimediato condens.ation*-one of the 
incest frequent modes of the foriiuation of Umn. 

In magnetism the tenn is applied to that amount of 
magnelization which a magnet can permanenlly K^tain. 
It in i'osy, and in fact usual, to overcharge a steel bar 
when making it into a luagiet; and the c.\r r-s is aftcrward.s 
allowed to dissipate. The point of s.itnration is higher 
the more ilnoly t<*inpercd and harder is the steel, if a 
magnet is con.sidered to be weaker than its full normal 
strength, it must be liighly charged and tlien left (without 
a keepr if it be of a liorse-sboc form) to subsido to tlio 
point of saturation. 

&AT'URN, the name given to the planet which rovolres 
around the sun in an orbit outside that of Jupiter. In the 
aitiele »S(ii.Aii Sy.si’k.m will be found a general description 
of. the planetary orbits; we hero give the additional detaiki 
with rcg.'ud t(j Saturn. Tho path of Saturn is an ellipse, 
the mean distance of which h 1)*538852 times the mean 
dishinco hctw(‘en the eaitli and the sun. If wo assume tho 
di.st.incG from the eaith to the sun to he 92,833,333^ 
miles, then tho mean distance of Saturn from the sun is 
881,000,000 iriiles. In our jear of 306j days Saturn 
sweeps around the sun through ad angle of 43006*0808". 
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It CAn bo inforrod from this fjguro that tho poriodic time in 
which Saturn Accomplishes n complete journey is 20*4h 
years, and its orbital velocity is 5*95 miles per second. 
The plane of the mbit of Saturn is inclined to tlie plane of 
tho ecliptic at an anj^lo of 2^ .‘19'80", and the longitude of 

the nscendin/:^ node was 112^ 20' /)2'9" at the epoch 1850*0. 
Tho eccentricity of the orbit of Saturn is *0559428, beinj' 
more than three times as p^reat as tlio eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit. The longitude of the perihelion is 90° 0' 5G*5", 
and the mean longitude of Saturn at noon on the Slst De- 
cember, 1849, was 14° 50' 28*49". Tho mass of Saturn, as 
compared witli that of the sun, is 1^5 , Jupiter is the 
only planet which exceeds Saturn in mass, being in fact 
more than three times as heavy. Tho polar diameter of 
Satin n, if viewed at a distance equal to the moan distance 
of tlic earth fioin the sun, is 140*8"; the equatorial dia- 
meter under like circumstaiiros would bo 182*8". The 
mean diameter of Saturn in miles is 70,500^ and the planet 
rotates on its axis in a period of 10 hrs. 1 4 mins. SaHirii 
is the liglitest of the plaurts; its density compared with 
lliat of water is 0*750, and compared with that of the 
eartli 0*1:125. Tho gravitation at the surface of Saturn, 
.as companal with that at tho surface of the earth, is 1*18. 

Saturn is pre-eminent in tlio whole solar system for the 
wondrous rings by wliich it is surrounded. In the early 
<lavs of telescopes the curious appendages to tho globe were 
:i source of great perplexity. To Galileo tlie jdanct ap- 
peared as a largo globe ^^ith two email globes, one on either 
.side. The real nature of Saturn was discovered by Huyghens 
in ^larch and April, 1855, and he announced that it was 
girdled by a tliin ring, nowhere touching, inclined to the 
celiplie. Owing to the thinness of the ring it w.xs qxiite 
in\iMl)le to the telescopes of that period wlien the plane of 
tlie ring pas-'cd througli the eaith. 'Ibis happens twice in 
evGiy revolution of Saturn, just as the earth’s equator is 
twice (lireeled towaids tho .sun in the course of the year. 
Tlje ring is inclined to the plane of Saturn’s orbit 1 a *27 
degrocM, just as our equator is inclined to the ecliptic at 
an angle of 23 J degrees. 

When S.aturn is in 262 degrees of longitu|3c, in the con- 
stellation Sagittarius, the northern side of the ring In then I 
^een at an inclination of 27 degi'ces. Tliis pha.se occurred 
in 1870, and w’ill occur again at the end of 1899. In 1878 
the eilge of the ring w.n turned towards I lie sun, so that only 
a tliiii Imc of light w'as visible. The planet was then between 
Aquarius and risers. In 1885, when the planet w.as in 
Tauru'*, the soutl.Liii side of the ring w.as seen at the great- 
<‘stelL»alion, while in 1892, the planet being then in Leo, the 
<‘dge of tlie ring is again turned towards tho sun. The four 
phases hero referred to occur at average intervals of about 
seven years and four months. The conditions under which 
Saturn and his ling can be best seen arc — (1) tliat the ring 
hhall bo inclined at the largest angle; (2) that Saturn shall 
bo at hi.s perihelion; and (3) that he. shall bo at his greatest 
altitude. All these condition^ nearly combined Wtween the 
years 1881 and 1885, so that during these years Saturn 
was seen to very great advantage. 

The ring is vcit clearly divided into two concentric rings 
fiopnrated by a dork line, which can be traced all round in 
a good telescope. The outer ring is also marked by a con- 
ccntrie ciicular line, but it is doubtful whether this is really 
a division. Inside the interior bright ring is a thiid ring, 
sceiniiigly continuous therewith, but \cry much less eon- 
Fpicuous. It is known as the crape or dusky ring, and ex- 
tends about half-way to tho planet 

Tho nature of the ring has been the subject of ‘much 
niathcTnatical in\estigation. It is now generally Udieved 
to ho formed of a clond of minute satellites too sm.all to be 
distinguished separately, yet so closo and so mimerous that 
from oiir distance tho ring wrins to ho solid. They may bo 
liko tlw separate small pjirticles of water which in our at- 
mosphere give to clouds an apparently solid a.'spcct 


Saturn is attended by no fuwer tlian eight satelh'tes, 
with the follow'ing elements; — 
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SATURN {SainimnsX one of the principal indigenoes 
divinities of tlio aiu-ieiit Italians, wa.s considered tliejn^- 
tector of agriculture, wlienoc lie is gonci.illy d 

with a sickle in hi.s hand. Jlis name prob.ably cent iins 
the same eh*moiit as the verb sero (pai tn ijdo satuyri). .md 
he was considered as the protecting duinity of all that 
w.as and pl.antcd. Tlie Itali-iii legends reprc^entcil 
him .as having crane from abroad to the slir^n s of Italv, in 
the leign of .lanus, by wlnan lie was liospiiabU iecei\td. 
Notwithstanding this, .Saturn was always coiisideied as 
the first king of tlic aborigines, jirobabJ\ hecauic amir r.l- 
tuie and ci\ ili/;ition in Italy dated from Ids nign lie 
tanght tho Itali.ans the ait of cultiv.ating tJic field", .and 
led them fii»m their sa\.ige .staff to tlie pHarcfnl (.(ci»j.i- 
tions of civilized life, so that the whole land of Italy 
called, .after him, Satuinn. Ills rule \^.ls ho .nd 
mild that the age in >'liich lie reigned \\l\s afterA\.i;.!s 
dcsciibfd ns the golden age of Ttily. lie not to bo cr 11- 
fused with tin* (Jn ek a deity of a ddh n nt 

type, .although in the ^^hole"alL• adoption of Greek in\ 
ogy the Latin poets tiansl.atcd Kionos l.y .'".iinrn. H’.-% 
wife, calleri Ops Ubfll '•* firdd-laboui ), w is in aftei- 
limo'i worshipped as the goddess of pi* nt\. 

SATURNA'LIA, a fi"ti\:il cehinated Ia' the Roimns 
in honour of the god S.itnrnus. tt r.ithci in comm^moMl^ n 
of the liancst se.ison. It was piobably institati d at lb .t* 
about ii.r. 497. 'the Saturnalia was celid>iated .mnni’dy 
cm the I9th of December, but .after C. .Tnhiis i a‘".ii 1 id 
addr-d two days to this montli. the eelebialion w,i> .>n lb** 
17tli. As tins caused pomr* ccmfiAion. Angnsius " nut.' d 
the extension of tliefestaal from one to tl.n e dav" (the 17th 
to tlio I9th). and Caligiil.x .and Cbiudiu" made it foiii d a*-. 
The Saturnalia was a season of jollity .'iini licence, dining 
which pla^es li.ail a hohd.iy, and were allowed alir.r'^t un- 
restrained libeity. It included tinoc dist.Uft fetes — ih.e 
.’Saturnalia, propeily so called; the Gpuln, in bonoui ..f 
Ops. the wife of Satuiii; and the Sigill.u.a. so i illeil fn.in 
the Sigilhi, an e.aithenware torso whicli w.ts tlien exhibited. 
The Satuin.iha still icinains, in .slightly alt- iod form and 
time, ns tlie It.alian carnival. 

SATUR'NIA is a gi*nns of insects belonging to the 
.'salurmid.T, a family of Maths belonging to the ponn 
Dombycini. This family includes m.any nf the hirgcsi 
moths known, which .arc distinguished by ln\ing a largi 
round spot in the middle of e.acli wing, either ^ an^p.'iren: 
or .an eje-sped ; the Nidy is stout, and the anlenn.v .an* 
strongly pectinated. The mily Ihitisli species of the fiinnly 
and genus is the be.antifnl Kmp«Tor Moth ?* o'rT i'7v- 
pifiO- In this Species thne is a liig<* o\r in rln* 
middle of each wing, \ellow in the ocntie. Miii. n'.did 'ey 
14 black ling and a half ring of blue. The w.nj" m tl.e 
female are gray ; the male has the hao-w Ings reddi ’ w n, 
the hind pair rusty-yellow*. Tlie cxpin^i' «'f w: 'g is be- 
tween 2 and 3 inches. 'Iho catorjull ir bi.j.'i tiiern. 
with black tmiiMcrse b.inds ami gobh n tiiK u les btaring 
little tufts cd biistlcs. It feeds chieJly on he.ith. 1 he 
cocoon is p'lir-shapcd and t! •* l'‘0'‘e outer en- 

velope inclosing an inner cou'oii of .'•titlcr hairs, so con- 
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stnirttHl fi*? to f.wilitatc the escape of tlio insect, and at the 
sv\w tune pre\cnt the entrance of otlieix The Uieat 
Teacock Moth {SatHrnia pt/ri\ found in Southern Euiopc, 
is tlie l.uijest European moth, ineasuiiiiL; ti inches acioss 
the ^^hieh are dark {;r.iy uith wliite holders. Tlio 

iii'.uly allied Atlas Moth of ('himi ntla.f) heloii;;s 

ti' a •:jmuis whicli fnrni.Nhes silk. See Silkworm Morn. 

SATUR NIAN METRE, a \eiy aueiciit and strongly 
marked rhythmical nciented yei^e, iiuli^eiums to the Latin 
laccij, and quite unknown t(» the threks. The name prob- 
ably denotes nothing" but ** chant -nieasiiie," being 

the chant sung at the eariin.il or Saturnalia. Another 
name tor tlu'^ inctie is / nuniuu metn. aMoninisen (“Hist, 
of goes the following < arly spieinien of it, Mith 

tluoe aeient" in caLli line. We pie^erye the antique spell- 
ing, as it IS quite eoily intelligible. 

“lyioil I o' Mia' difi'i'ilL'ns— As’ppre' atteic't i 
I’aietis' tnuens' hen- yo'yit— V'o'to hoc' soln'to 
iJet iniia' l.nl.i' polouc'ta,’* Arc 

1 1 ir< fits are obseiwed to luii in iambics in the fiist line 
<’f t ’.lIi j air. and tiocliei's in the second, the iambics ending 
Witli an extra ‘•hort sellable aiul .i ciesma. The tian'>-l ilion 
o! lie* abo\e passag*. may iim tliiis — ■*I)iliidtnr of his 
fortune, s. \eiely je«)]Midi7nl, the anxious f itln i heie viiwed, 
if thi> woii V f Ills wi '0 granliMl, a tithe of Ins we.ilth as a 
bauquet," Ac. An>tlui speiiiinn 's given in the aitule 
I. M IN L VNi.rAi.i', ‘«etliin litpubhcm l\rt‘nl. 

i)i all t.‘;e antique nuti's tin S-itmuiiu is tlie simplest, 
nini 1 l aNo tl.iiiu'' the gieate.^t hNeilv in rutiniiig together 
5li' It "v II il'h ' (as j!. ./eM/m(/iii the illu-tiatioii ). Its rough 
C'-ii‘i I't ‘.'I ia‘i:'';es and ti'>«-J.tes .nid its shaip had 

no ch \'i a_'i’','t ti'" swirg if tl e puie liiei k iiuasures 
wi.L'i’ t'-v w. I. Titi'-iuerd into J^aliii litcratuie. 

SATURNZNUS. LUCIUS APULEIUS, was the 
ch.i.i njni* in ih- l.rsl actual (oiiHiet which took place 
1 i\yt* n Ie-’nin tiii/cus w ithiii the walls of Rome. t»f not 
g.*- it 1 npi.It nu< hiriis. If, ids .v tions liad a v«.iy gieat iii- 
Lue’ cf* t.. Willis lUtining tlie attitude of tlie aiistocratie 
a.ii> d'li'i.iatn. parlies, and precipitating the dowiif.dl of 
the gii at I'l p'lidii . 

S^lUIlJl..U'' was bom ab(<ut l.'Jo or 1 tO u.i . He was 
quir-toi In li'l. and tribune uf the people in 102 li.c. A 
publie insult, the withdiawal of eliaig.* of the coin-iinpoi- 
tatoni in l)i> (jiLT'-toi *'liip, b'llowtd by degradation b> the 
(Vii'^or Mv It iiiis, dro\e him into the ranks of oppositit.ii ; 
and his fitrv demagogic tloquouce re.iddy procureil l.is 
election a'* tnhniii* (.f the people. Manus stoud for In.'^ 
Fixtli ot'iiSi.M/p ju }{.<_. 100, and .’^atm ninus at the s.iuic 
time stood foi a .scc< mi ti ihiinati., a Jow stieet -orator called 
(jliuca j-jining tlifin and htainling foi prator. Maiiii'. 
usiii Id'' jt:. ntn.se pupulaiity .ind tven bribes, and all time 
weie rttun.'il (jl< . 100). ^jalnniiiiub li.ad caused Iih 
• nlv sfno’i' f'ppuncLt to be assassinated. He now brought 
f .1 ivard I la-* ' { tlie wildest d<‘inocratic or socialistic tliar- 
a^'ler \ tl .fts of lainl, in tht' (i ii']ucred (-’aithagiiiian 
t-nntory ai : m Italiin (janl, weie to be coloriiztd, and 
molin' Us tiea'UifS sh tn.d out t't .sujiport the colonists in 
the cultivation of tla ir idlotii.eiit.s. 'J lie gigantic nature 
cf tlu' sfjjfiiie wt-ii!d l.ave kept .Marius at the head of 
atTairs foi many wmis. In addition to this the price of 
gt/\ern'nt Mt torn aln ad} n*'lne».d \try low, was lowered 
to a inertly nominal tharge, ho that Roman titizems could 
live pr.icticalJy for nolliiiig. '1 he ohi holditrs of Mariu.s 
were bet urt-'l in their fidelity by being lavishly provided 
for. The benate btrugglcd m vain agaiii.st these law.s, the 
d' lighted people supptat'd the coiispiiaiorH at every tuin. 
'Ihe I.IVV3 wtic carritd and the senate liad to .swc.ir to them, 
all but Metcllu.s, who honourably vvent into (.xile rather 
It. an < oir. promise the slate So fatally. 

li.jt II tlr. moment of victory the plot failed. Satnrnmus 
w tl- fed tribune a third time for the coming year 9!», j 
v.d L. icia stood for the consuLbLip. 31 . AntoDiub, one | 


’ of his competitors, w.as sure of election; tlio contest lay 
j hetvveen Glnuciaand Meniiiiiiis. Under thobo circumstances 
I tSaturninus caused Meinmius to be inurdeied, even befoiw 

* the voting place and in opi ii day. Marius, already dis- 
, gusted with his associates, deserted them at this. Popular 

indignation rose. The consuls weie oidercd to yuit down 
Saturiiinus and his friends as puhlie enemies. The latter 

* 1)1 okc open the piisons, and with the criminals and shaves 
thus giiiiicd, took up a position on the Cajutol, but vveio 

, soon htnived into submission. WliiUt they .awaited tiial, 
confined in the Senate House (where Alarms had placed 
. them to try and save tlieir lives), the youths among the 
j enraged nobles climbed to the roof, pulled olF the tiles and 
' stoned them to death with them, lUth Deeeinber, in'. 100. 
j Four chief miiiisteis of state thus peii^heJ by mob hivv, a 
. picetor, a quaestor, and two trilnmes. 

1 SA'TYRS (Satpri) is the name ny whieh the Greeks 
! and Romans designated a class of lustic deities. Like the 
I P:ins and Fauns, they weie a kind of intermediate beings 
between men and animals, and the ])hvsical featuies 
which they had in common with animals wire chieliy de- 
rived fiom goats. They represented the vital foier.s of 
natiiie, brutish and bcusual, vet not altogether animal, 
and were especially connected with tlu-vvoislnp of Hioiuisos 
(Racchus). Fond of w'ine. of beauty in woman, of music 
and dancing, they were a favourite coneeption of tlieclussii* 
pf'Cts, Propel ly they are repiesentcd with hoiii.s. point eil 
cais, and a shoit tail — otherwise human: but later on tho 
poets gave them the goat legs of the Fauns, and eoufused 
them with the latter almost eiiliielv. 

SAUL, the son of Kish, a wealthy chief of the tiibe of 
Rciijimin, was distinguished by his noble beaiing, gnat 
statute, and surpassing bravery. He vvas choM-n as tlm 
first king of Isiacl, and the t.vsk which fell to liim, the 
organization of the Jewish monarchy and the defeat of its 
numerous enemies, was one which his civil and nnhtary 
ahililie.s eminently fitted him to dischaige with suecess. 
Hls mature, however, was wild and wayward, and a long 
cnjo)incnt of the regal power developed Ins woise qualitie-i, 
which seemed to bre.ak out at times in a iiaroxvsm of 
violent madness. He fell at last in battle against the 
l*hili.stine.s, on Mount Gilboa, the heroism of liis death le- 
deeming in some measure the excesses of liis later eaicer. 
(For an admirable sketch of his reign, .see Dean >St:uiIev‘s 
“Lectures on tho Jew'ish Chuich,*’ second serie.s.) 

SAUMUR, a town of France, in the dcpaitmeiit of 
Mainc-et-D)ire, on the left bank of the Loire, here ciossed 
by a fine bridge of twelve arches, 43 miles west of Tours. 
It is a pictuiesquc little town, and consists of an upper town, 
with steep, irregular streets, and a well-built lower town, 
With a fine quay.; and lias several churches, an arsenal, 
riding school, manufactures of articles in gla.ss and ( name), 
iron and coj.per wares, saltpetre refineries, a tr.ado in coin, 
white wine, brandy, vinegar, hemp, flax, Ihe }>opu- 
lation in 1881 was 14,180^ Its name is sai'l to he n 
corruption of Sous-le-Mur, tnc first Ijoum s having had the 
appearance of being built beneath a wall of rock. Under 
Ilciiry IV.’s secretary, Du Plcssis-Morn.iy, tlie “ Popo of 
the Huguenots,’' as the Catholics styled him, it bcTsmo a 
flourishing Protestant town, having a good trade and a 
famous academy or temple; hut it w.i.h ruined by tho 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In the vicinity are 
several interesting stone monuments, including tho largest 
and best preserved dolmen in PVancc. 

SAU'RIA, See Lizakd.s. 

SAURIN, JACQUES, an eminent French Protestant 

divine, was born at Mines, fitli January, D)77. He fin- 
ished his education at Geneva, and in 1701 was made 
pastor of tho Walloon Cljurch in I.(>iidon, whence, after 
four years, ho removed to the Hague, and remained there 
in the excrcitie of the ministiy until his death, which took 
place on dOth December, 1730. 
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As A preadior lip is ranked at the head of the French 
Protestants. Jle published Hvo \oluines of sermons, to 
which SL'Nen volumes wero added after his death. His 
other chief works are, “ On the State of Chiistiunity in 
France,” and “Discourses, llistoiical, Thcolo^^iial, and 
Moral, on the Piineipal FiVeiils of the Old and New Testa- 
ments,” tw(» Aols. folio (known as Saurin’s Ilihlo), to which 
four volumes by other hands wcie added after his death. 
Ill these is contained the “ Disseitatioii sur Ic Menboii;;e 
Ortieieux,” In lefeienco to a diflieult pussuj^n in the fiist 
book of Samuel, chap, xvi., whicli occasioned many disputes 
and iiuuh trouble to the author. 

SAUROP'SIDA is one of the ^rcat divisions of the 
Vi- iiTKHHATv\, including' the two classes of RKi*‘rii.KS 
(lleptilla) and Rikds (Aves). The tcim was introduced 
by Piofc^sor Ifuxley, who demonstrated the close relation- 
ship of thes(itwo chisMM. The main characters of theSaurop- 
sida aie as follow s: —The skull articulates with the vertebral 
column by a single occipital condyle; tlie nuindihle is 
composed of several bones, and its articular portion is con- 
niM’ted with tlie skull liy means of the quadrate bone. The 
ankle-jjniit is between tlie jiroxiinal and distal row of tars.al 
])ones. The body lias an epidermic covering of scales or 
feaibeis, nevei of hairs. Respiration is by means of lungs 
lliiougliout life. There is usually a single pair of aortic 
ai’ches, blit wbero one only persists (Riuls) it is that of the 
ri^lit side; ibo heart is tliiee or four ebainbeied, and the 
led blood-corpuscles are nucleated. The alimentary canal 
and the ducts of the ui inary and generative organs open 
into a common cloaca. All are oviparous or ovo-viviparous. 
'llie egg is large and c<»iitaiu8 much food matciial. The 
f<i‘t:il inembiaiies, the amnion and allantois, are picscnt. 

SAURUllAS. is an Older of Binos containing only 
the f<issil Aiu'H.vah’TI mx, dislinguished by the tail 
being comj>osed of numeious free vertebra*, c.ach carr\ing 
a single pair of feathers, and by tlie metacarpal bones not 
being ankvloHcd together. 

AAU'RY PIKS (Soonibresox) is a genus of fl^bes bo- 
hinging to the haino family (Scombrosoeidw) as the Gaii- 
I JsH (IJelonc) and the Flyixg Fish (Exficielus). The 
saury pike has much resemblance to the garfish, the body 
biing slender and covered with thin deciduous sc.alcs, 
tlio bend elongated, and the jaws produced into .a long 
slender beak ; it differs, however, from that genus in having 
A number of detached linlets behind the dorsal and anal 
fins, and tlio teeth in the jaws are minute. The Saiiiy 
Pike or Skipper (Scombresox tauj'uit) is common on Unti'»h 
coasts. It is fioin a foot to 18 iuches long, dark blue 
abu\o, white on the belly; the fins are dark brown hi colour. 
The saury pike swims in vast shoals near the surface of 
tlic water. Whin pursued by porpoises or caniivomus 
fishes, they bau* the power of springing out of the water to 
the beiglit of scvcinl feet, and trascising 30 or 40 feet in 
the air before they touch the water agaiu. Shoals some- 
times enter hays and arc takej in great numbers. The 
flesh resembles that of the macKerel in flavour. 

BAUS'SURE, HOBACX BKNXDICT DE, a Swiss 
naturalist, born at Conches, near Genova, 17th February, 
1740, and died at Genova, 22nd Janmary, 1701>. lie 
studied botany under his father and his uncle, Charles 
Bonnet, and under Haller, and bocaono familiar with many 
seienccB. From 1702 to 1786 he was professor of phi- 
losophy at Geneva, and in 1708, after the incorporation of 
that city with Franco, of natural history at the central 
school of the depaitmcnt of Leman, and he founded the 
society of arts in (feneva. He made important researches 
in the Alps and other mountains, contrived the best kind 
of hygrometer or rather hygroscope, and perfected and in- 
vented other instruments, tlie best known being the cyan- 
ometer. His “ Voyages dans Ics Alpcs ’* (four vols., I77l»- 
06), comprising also his explorations of other mountains, 
gave him the title of the first painter of the Alps.'' 


SAUVEGARDE. See Ti (.!;f,xiv. 

SAVAGE, RICHARD, bom Ibtli .January, 1C08, 
w.as the offhpiiiig of an amour belwmi Lord Riveis and 
the Countess of Macdcsfield. Ho was bion^rbt up in 
obscurity, sent to a small grarnmar-scbool iic.n St. Albans, 
and aftci wards placed by bis iru^tlier with a ‘'lif.f makei in 
Loudon. Soon after this he beeamo arqnamtnl \Mih tlio 
ciieumstunees of bis bulb, and made iiiaiiv ellt^ils to obtain 
an iiiti'i’vicw W'ith bis inotliei, who, li(jwe\eii ie <-iutijv 
lefused to sen him. At the age of eiglileeii be jjiihli'-li. .1 
a comedy called “ Woman’s a Riddle,” and two )eai> aftt i- 
wards another, “Lo\o lu a Veil,” both boiiowed from tl.“ 
Spanish. 'Ibe'^e were failiiies, but be sucfce<!ed bottei 
with his tragi dy of Sii 1 luanas U\ei biiiy,” m wbieli bn 
bimstdf pi*rfoinnd; and ibe piofits of tins ]jlay, and of a 
subscription iiiitid for biin at the lime, ju^duced aci^ii- 
sideiahle sum. In 1727 bis iiiegular babits of life bd 
him into a ta\tiu bioil, in wbidi he uiifoi tunatedy kilJi d 
a man, and for wbieli be was tiii d and cuiideiinied to death. 
Intercession was Tiiade f(»r him witli tla* qiiern of George 
II. by tbo Counters of lleitfoid. and the na.il panbm wt, 
granted, in sjate ( f the elloils of bis nioliui to ]iie\eiit it. 

The publicity given to tlie cvfiit^ of Ins life iieated 
much s}mpalby m his favour, and be soon aftd wauls ob- 
tained an annuity of jC2m) a year from Loid rucoiine] ( m 
the pait of bis mateinal rel.ilioiis. At ibis tune be ]>ub- 
lisbed bis longest poem, ‘‘ The Wamh if i ," wbu'b was niiidi 
admiied at the tune. Ills fair piospicts. liowever, weii- 
Soon aftirwaids cbanird b\ a quaiiel with hi*' patien Lad 
T}rcoi)iieb who accused him of ingratitude and luni^-bed 
liim from Ins liou'-e. Jlis nequaintaiice in coii''eqiK“ncc 
gniiually dcteiled him, and be sank again inti> uli^enre 
poverty. In de^jiair of e\(.r conciliating bis inotlier, lio 
, published “ Ibo Rastaid,” wbuh is b) fai the best of bis 
j woiks. 'Iho famous sneer at “the tenth tiaiisinittf r of 
a fiiolisb face” uceuis in this poweiful iioem. Aftii an 
unsuccessful atliinpt loubtain the sitratum f)f poi t-biiiii-ati*, 
S Uftge 11 Cl i\ed from ibe queen a ]'eii*-i<'n of X‘)<» ^ 
as a KWaid for a po( m in boiiuui of b» r biitlulay, wlndi 
bis gratitude lenewul amiu illy fiom ll.is time nil lu i diath 
ill 17.‘17, when tlie iu}al Ivniiity was withdrawn from l.,;n. 
His fi lends llieii piomised {o enntmue the X.‘>0 if w o,!.! 
li\e quietly in \\aK<. In JannaiN. 17ld, at Rpst d. le 
w.as aiiPbled for a dtbl of Xs, ami sent to pus -.i .n that 
I city, will re be dud, 1st August. 17 KL 
j 'riie name of .'sa\aL:o b:us become better known Ui in his 
meiits desei \e, fioiii the slnmilarlty of bis early misfi.itnm <, 
and still more funn the dalnirate nienu'ir wlndi .lobiiNdi, 
the companion of bis dislitssi-s. Ims iuMited in bis "L»\es 
of the 1‘oets." 

SAVAN NAH, a city and port of entiy of G(oilm:i. in 
the rnitetl St.'itis. situated on the soulb-wivt hank of tbo 
ii\iT isaxamiab. 17 miles fum its inoulli. 'J’hc c:ty is 
built on a sandy plain about R1 ffet abo\e tlie h\d of tlie 
tide. The stieets iios-; each rtlier .at ridit anules, aril 
many of ibon are wide and bordind with tioes; the 
town b.is the foim of an elongated eresrent, and exteuils 
.about 3 miles .along tin* n>ev. It> stieets aie wide, wdl- 
I shaded, .and intersected by nnmcions small public squar-'s 
or paiks. It lias a Roman Calbolie catl.edial and mmuT- 
ous cbmcbe.s and ebapels, a custom-lioiisc. excliaiire. 
annoiiiy, medical college, and a fine paik. It is comu » .1 
with tbo piineipal lailwnvs, and the baibour has a deptli of 
19 feet at low water. The population in ISsO was 
Tbo town was founded in 1733, by (leneial dgletliije. 
and was c.aptured in 1779 by the Biitidi f< ici-. wl> hdd 
it till 1782. In 1789 it w.is incorpoi ited. If ^..deud 
gienlly during the GImI War, but sinictben it In*- stoadiiy 
ineivasod in pio.sperit\. .lobn .and Gbarlo lived^ 

here and in Charleston in 1 7 oil. 

SAVAN'NA!R8 or SAVANNAS the Spani.di 
tavam or $abaMa\ the n.amo given by ilie caily Spanish 
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settlers to tlie vast rollin" prairies and apparently bonnd- 
pastures of tlie American continent. 

SAV IN {Juniperua kSnhina'), a low everpn*con shrub, 
soincwliat like the common juniper, flourishes in Alpine 
districts of Central and Southern Europe. In the Alps it 
is found up to 5000 feet, while in the Caucasus it f^ows 
at an elevation of 12.000 feet. It is a native also of the 
Altai Mountains, of Siberia, Newfoundland, and the holders 
of Can.uhi and the T'nited States. Its leaves w hen rubbed 
give forth a ^lro^^. pnngt'iit, and peculiarly unpleasant 
odour. Its bellies are Miiall and hlaek, but covered with 
hUii'sh bloom. Eiom the tops of its hranrhes, which are 
gathered in the spiim: and dried, a \olatilo oil is obtained 
wlr.ch is limpid, almost colouiloss, acini, and a strong 
iiiitant. The oil is used in cases of amenorrha.*a and 
chloio-i<. fii'iii il-< stimnlnting cilect on the uterine organs, 
nuil lias bet ii einjiloMsl fur the purpose of procuring abortion. 
l)Ut if giMii in such quantities as to have tins cilect it 
heioiiu's pviiM'iioiis, and is generally attended with fatal 
ct ii'equciiees. As anointment it is sometimes used ex- 
teriully to keep up the discharge fiom a hlisteied snrfaee. ; 
i^avin is mentioned by ]’)ii>seorides and 1‘liiiy, and in Eng- , 
ll"!! books befoio the Norman Conquest. Chaikinagne i 
ordeied it to be cultivated m Central Europe. 

SAVINGS BANKS. 'Ihe liabit of living SMinetliing 
]jy in a J'K'sjk r<ms siason h r the wants (*f an .ohiT-e ime 
is iiieubated in the t»atliings of a \ n i emote antutuily. 
Ill England in almost e\ei \ thing r. litiiig to the social 
advanceincnr of the indiMiial population, tli«*re has been a 
gieat and improvement Siiiee the eoinmeiieeinent ’ 

of lie* pie-ent eentnrv. and in nothing is tins more true 
thin in tii" ini-nlive" and .appliincrs provided for the 
grwwfb (I I'rwvitient 1 ibit^. Not <m]v have the savings of 
the p--'p!e a-snnid a \ in.. tv of duleieilt fonii", but they 
now i..pie.s<iu .1 “'im winch in tiic aggregate seems w'omh r- j 
ful wiiLii c<mpned with the cailv part of the piesent 
cmtui'}. It 1^ tine; theie is yet loom for \er\ gieat im- 
jir' VL.ii* nt. as unhappily the stigma of impioMdenn' may 
k\ il be f lirly 1 iid to tin ehirge of a majoi^ty of the Eiigh-li 
Jirti'an rlas^. and but for whifh diawliack there wonltl he i 
no opt natives in the woild equal to tlnmi either in wealtli, 
intelligt me. or iiitlncnce. Notiiing ins eontributetl more to 
the bent li( 111 di.ii.gc which has been ctlected than the 
almost nniMr''al e^tabli'liTin nt of savings banks- -iiisti- 
lulioiis vvliii 11 may wiih justice be said to li.ave oiiginalcd 
in (in .at liina’.ii. liie tiisl pn-po- ds for .a liank for sav- 
ings Wire m l it in by tie* Eev. Joseph Smith ttf 

W I lid' v'T. lim k*v. who c/tTeird to leceive fioin any inlinlat- 
jUit of i 1' pan'll ari} ‘•iiiii, from 27 . iipwauK. ev»TV’ Siirnlay 
cvtiiiig Liiin"’'g th* ‘■iimmt'i intaitb', (ij ki ♦ |» ao ex o t 
:irr< nnt f f ti.* n.'-nt v deposited, jirnl to n pay at Christmas 
to f i. n i' .Mtinal tie* amount of liis tb p^^ir. with tie 
ih’id t't tj.e ^nni as a bounty upon bis i*r 

J h' the ft-litaviug v»ar .Mis. I'liMilIa \S .akf- 

fM.l 'f I<: d.arn, Midd'- '' x. ‘taitea n s^-heme for tlie 
h- r<p: if > . t-n aid t hi. l;t n m hfr own village. In 

1""' i ’ . w.iM f. ro.id 'll Hath, iii.an.ag^'d by right 

il. 1 . ma’- r <i w], -m w.re ladii whortreivid the 
' 1 <: “rvait-. anti adtjwed ii.ler.st at tin; 

rat' o: \ p. t • ; Oilni bird.s rd a sorirnwhat himilar 
cbaiat*'*- V * nb .rtiy .iffr-rw.ir.is # -f.iidislied in dilTtnnt 
parts ‘-1 the m ti\. but ;dl part'tok. more or le«H, of 
liic f bai .u t. r <d C- . m' •-vr arv j.‘t;l'i!...r.*i. depending for 
llifcir inteit .ana i a- -i rital « xpon-es ( lijf fly on the support 
of tlie jkb, .and t.'a refore fahiiiated to wc.aken the fctlmg 
of indt jtciiiJeiife on th- part of th* tlepositors, and alfo- 
g< ll.t r iin-ijitabb; for di^truts vliirf U-rn vob nf rich jer- 
d d not re^'ide. In l'<lo tbf ];. v. Ifcnr}' Iluncan. of 
^ in Seotl.ii (I. f sta!il:dif <1 .i rnmh Hank Eriendly 

> ^ :v. v.iiieh more nearly re'^emb;*"! t.be present savings 
i \ thar anything whieli bad preredf-rl it. He published 
fc:. ,4 . all t of the instilulioii with the hope of promoting 


similar establishments elsevvliore ; and it is doubtless due 
principally to him that in 1817 there weio seventy savinga 
b.anks established in Ihigland, four in ^^alc.s, and four in 
Ireland. Tlio groat features of thc.se banks were, that 
iie.arly all of them were self-supporting, and did not par- 
t.ak« of tlie nature of charities. In the year last men- 
tioned (1817) legislative provisions were lir.st inado for 
their management, and the Acts 57 Geo. III. o. 105 and 
lot) were passed for encouraging the estahlihliinent of 
banks for savings in England and Ireland rc.spoctively. 
By these Acts the trustees and managers were prohibited 
from receiving any profit or advantage from the institutions, 
and were required to enrol the rules of their institutions at 
the sessions. A fund was established in the Office for the 
Reduction of the National Debt in London, entitled The 
Fund for the Banks for Savings, and to this fund tluj 
trustee.? were bound to transmit the amount of all deposits 
that might be made with them when the sum amounted to 
4)50 or more. For the amount so inve.strd the trustees 
received a debentnie, carrying intcicst .it tlie rate of 37. 
percent, per diem, or 4)1 ll.». 37. ju i rent, per aiinmn, 
ji.ivabic half-yearly. Tho rate of inten st then usually 
allowed to depositors vv.as 4 per cent., thi* dillerence being 
set aside to defray working expensc.s. In lieland the de- 
positors were lestricted to tho invest inent of 4'50 in c.icli 
year, and in England the b.ime restriction w;is iinposi'd, 
with a 1 taxation in favour of the first year of a peisoii'.s 
depositing, wlien 4)100 iniglit be received. It liaving 
been ascertained that banks for savings were being used by 
persons for wliom they were not intended by the legislature 
an Act was p.vsed in 1824 which restrin ted the dejiosits 
to £,jO in the first year of the .account being opened. ;ind 
£.'»0 in each subsequent year, and wlien the vvli(.le should 
amount to £200, e.Tclubive of interest, no fuither inlen'sf 
vv as to be allowed. 

In 1836 a further Act was passed, and a still more iin- 
I portaiit one in 1844. Both were, however, consolidated 
! and amended in 1863 by the 26 & 27 Viet. c. 87, and tho 
existing law relating to saving.s banks is mainly ns fol- 
lows: — In order that .a bank m.ay have the benotifc of the 
i.ivv, a book containing the nilcs an. I regnl.itions of its 
management must he acee.s.sible to depositors at all reasoii- 
,ablo times. No person having control over the manage- 
ment of the B.avings hank must derive any benefit fr<;m de- 
posits made in it, further than by .salary, or the jayment 
of necessary ex|Hmsc.«», in accord.aneo with il.s rubs. On 
1(11 occasions of public bosincRs at lea**t two persons 
.appointed for the purpose mu.st be presint, so as to form 
•I double cheek ; and if there are not iivjro than two, one 
•>[ them must be ns trustee or manager — i‘xoopt in cases of 
savings banks open for more than six hunrs every week. 
I'll” depositor’s book must be compared with the ledger on 
every transaction of repayment, and on bf iii'g first ]>roduced 
at the bank after tho 20tli of Noveinli' r. ami each de- 
fKisitor must, at least on^ a year, deluer his hwk for 
ex.amination. No money must he p.vol except at tho 
jilaccH and within the hours authorized by tlie mlos. Tho 
mciMiiits of the bank mnst be Audite<l cv< ry half year, and 
a report made to the board or enmmittce of innnagemcnt 
regarding its assets^ and liabilities. Each savings bank 
rniifit transmit to the Coinmi-ssitniers ff>r the Reduction of 
the National Debt a weekly account t f its transactions, 
.and the nmoiint of cash balance in tho liands of any one 
on account of it. Friendly Hr>rictips, legally enrolled or 
certified, may invest any sums belonging to them In a 
’ legally established savings hank. Fersons when dppf>sit- 
iiig must make a declaration that they have no deposit in 
another savings bank, unless as executors, Ac. ; and those 
I who make this declaration f.'ilwly forfeit any deposit they 
' h.ivc made and all right to deposit in future. More than 
• 4)3‘) is not to he received from any one dejKjsitor in a year, 
I nor, on the whole, more than 4)150, exclusive of interest. 
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nor tlmn jC200, incliullnf? int<*rest — in which latter ease 
interest is to cease. If the money helon^inf' to a decensed 
depositor is more than £50 it is not to be paid until after 
probate of the will or letters of administration liave been 
obtained. If it is less than £50 it may be paid on a certi- 
ficate obtained from those liaving power to f;rant probate or 
letters of administration. Legal documents required for 
the purposes of savings banks are free of stamp doty. 
Depositors’ books must contain a copy of the rules. The 
Commissioners for tlio Reduction of the National Debt 
funiisli Railiament annually with the particulars of their 
transactions in regard to savings hanks and to the surplus 
funds in thoir hands. Interest in savings banks is com- 
puted to 20t]i May and 20th November each year. 

Under the Savings Hank Act of 18G3 trustees have to 
invest the depo.siNiis’ money with the National Debt Com- 
inis'^ioners, and the latter had to allow interest at the rate 
of £3 Ijs. p< r cent. The li uslce.s in turn allowed depo.sitors 
interest at tlie rate of about £3 per cent., the margin 
being for expenses of management. Tlie 3j per cent., 
ho^^ever, exceeded tlie interest wliich the National Debt 
Commis.sioneis could themsehes obtain for the money they 
r(*cri\ed, and they were thus involved in a large annual 
loss, the total of which was found in 1879 to amount to 
.1*4,150,000. It was feaied that any diminution of interest 
w'ould lessen inducement.s to thrift; and Sir Stafford 
Noithoote, perhaps hesitating also to face the unpopularity 
of such reduction, proposed that Parliament should grant 
annually the deficit of the previous twelve months. This ] 
oiir.se, which was really a direct bounty to the bank.s, did i 
not accord \vith the financial views of Mr. Gladstone; and | 
on Ills acec.vsiori to power in 1880, he at once decided to \ 
lotliuc the interest to the amount the commissioner.s could i 
nffoid to pay, and to wipe off the accumulated deficiency ] 
by terminable annuities. By the Savings Bank Act of 
1880 these objects were effected, the snm pajable by the 
commissioners being reduced to 3 per cent., while the 
interest paid by the trustees is not to exceed £2 15^. pei 


A new ora in the history of savings banks was in- 
augurated ill 18GI by the est.ablisliment of the sister 
system of post-office savings banks, the details of which 
have been given in the article Posr-Gi kick, but it may bo 
added here that the deposits there, at tlif' end of 1885, 
amounted to nearly £|K,000,tK)0, making a total of over 
£94,000,000 in both kinils of savings hank'^. 

Miutaky SAvixfis Banks were fiist instituted in 
1842, owing to the iridefatigahlo exertions of Sir .l imes 
M‘Grcgor. AH the Acts of Pailiament i elating to them 
are now consolidated in the 22 & 23 Viet. e. 2<». IJ'u 
amount wdiich any one in the service can deposit is nn- 
liinited, though intri<it Is not .alIowc<l on any excess <»\m' 
£30 in one year, except m the case of giatuitics gi\( n for 
good conduct. WJjen the sum of £200 i.s reached no fui thcr 
intere.st is paid. 4 he interest must not exceed per cent. 
The whole of the money deposited is transmitted to Hie 
secretary at war, who'has an account with the Nation.al l)fhi 
Coininis.sionei,s, which is ki pt M-parateH fioin the onliiiaiy 
.s.a\ings bank account. Returns of .ill the tiansactioiis aie 
annu.ally laid hefoic Parliaincnt. 

Naval Svvim.s Haxiv". — What ^\.ls done for soldiers 
in 1842 was accom]»ll‘'hed foi j-eainen in 18M. 4 lii-c banks 
are under the direction of the Hoard of 4Vaih*. wliich ha^ 
power to constitute any shipping office est.ihlished umlfo- 
the Meicliant LSliipping Act a hranch hank under its conti il. 
4 he money invested m these hanks is paid IhroiiLdi the Vy .ii <1 
of 44adi‘ to the N.itional Debt Office, and intere.st alhoM-il 
similar to that glM-n hy ordinary s.avings h.mks. An annu i 
statement is hii<l before Parliament of all traiisattions. 

Pknn\ HvnIvS. — A brief description of these useful nnd 
Intel esting institutions wiil not bo out of phue m tins 
article. As befoie stitrd. something of the kind w is oi ^ 
of the features of Mrs. Wiikefielil’s Tottenham hank in l-SiH, 
i and before iMf)!) tliere were four such hanks cstabli'-hed. 

I 4hc first \\as started in Greenock in 1817 by Mr. Scott, a 
• natixo of tint town, 'rho Green-ick S.imiv/s Hink. like all 
' others, re>triit('d the amount that could be lecciMd to i 


cent, per annum. Kven Ibis reduced sum is moio by 5». 
per cent, tlmn the interest allowed in tllc Post Office 
iSa\ingH Hanks. 

Statistics of Savings Banks . — The following statistics, 
compiled from official tables, give the most complete inf«»r- 
iiiati^m which can be oblainod with regard to savings banks, 
and show at a glance their steady rise and progre.ss : — 

Table 1. showing the amounts invested in Savings B.ink'; 
with the National Debt Commis.siouer.s, from 1817 to 
1840, with the total capital of all the ILaiiks at the end 
of c.K h jjeriod given. 


Yenr Pnding 
20i!i Novcniher. 

Total Amount 
Credited to Trustees. 
Including Interest. 

Total Capital 
at tlio Close of 
each Year. 

1H17 

£2314)28 

jei31,0-.>8 

18-.'0 

807,825 


1830 

1,05G,584 

l4,8t:o,iss 

1840 

1,949,126 

23,54l>,71fi 


Table IL, showing the amount of Deposits and Witli- 
draw.als, and the Capitol of Savings Banks, from 1850 
to 1885. 


i shillmg, .and \rry few of them t.ikiiig that .iinnunt ph 1 *= 

I antly, Mr. Ncott thought that the poor Is.id no .‘'.if*' pi ueiu 
I wliiclito deposit their little sui plus caniing‘5. Heaccoidinglx 
st.irted a iN-nny Bank to loccivo such pm.ill sums; and t * 
show how much it w.is needed, in the tir'^t year of it•‘Cxi^t- 
ence tliere were .'iODli depositor*?, and the amount iine^ttMl 
w.as .about £D'*00. 44n' success of this hank wa> such th\r 
many pu\ate e^tahh^>hmcnts and chaiitahle iii'^titutions 
were not long in f»'llowing the example that had bci u s t. 
and in the following yeir a penny hink. est'ihlivhed by 
the Rev. Mr. Qncckett, incumhont of Cill:^t Clime!’. 
George's-in thcd'.a'‘t. l.omhn. received noli-ssthin 1.">.<U)0 
dej>OMt‘;. 4’he Hiiininglnm Penny Hink w.is evtd*li*«hed 
m 1851, and in si.x }cais from it^ commencemt nt liid re- 
ceived the large sum of 1’52..).*) 1. There aie no means id 
oht.iining statistics as to th.c numher of Penny Hank*!, hut; 
thoic cannot l)C 1(“‘S than 100 harp* ones iu diffieien: 
r.nglish towns, besides an incalculable number con- 
iiected with piivate establishments, ragged and otln’" 
schools, and dilhucnt religious bodies. An e' tension 
the nioMuneiit was carried out in 187, ^-TG. by the iu'^tiiu- 
lioii of a National Penny Hank umler the auspues (f M'. 
Hrassoy and .several other well known n.air.es ; and in :l ■ 
Meti\ip<‘lis and Vorkshiic moie partii nl.irly. tins \eiT 


Year Knd- 
lug 20tli 
Noveuibor. 

DrpntKi, 

Wltlidrawalii. 

Capil.al 'if 
Savings Unnks 
ill the United 
Kingdom. 

1850 

Xi:,3(!3,C00 

£6,760.828 

^28, 930, 982 

18G0 


8,268,421 

41.258.308 

1870 

7,571,iil>7 

8,167,783 

37,958,549 

1880 

;t, 008,313 

10,076,567 

43,97(5,447 

1885 

y, 805, 707 

10,507,289 

46,355,909 


vcnienl kind of hank h.as in late yoais laigel\ mr.dij 'I .! 
In Scotland tlic movement has progressed m-Ti* iip.ily 
oven than in Knghind.aud th.e penny bank s\st<m ii’shis 
in tila»!gow to an extent unknown m nnv other lu 'gnOi'iir- 
liood — there being neaily a hundred hanks m tpiiuic^n 
T1h» Post Office S.iNings Hink 1 is ds.> ] i icfic illy hi** n i 
penny hank since Ls 80 ; in tli.it ^el! \ J'!ti was intro- 
duced of issuing foims gr.atuitons]\ it n-i' P'^'^t office, on 
which twel\e penny st.amps m.ay be .iih\'d. which is tjiken 
as a shilling deposit. 
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Ill France tlie savings banks are under the surveillance but well built, and present a seene of much activity. The 
of the ^tate,and their funds are deposited in the caisseiles principal buildings aie tln‘ calhcdrnl, the Sistiiu* chapel, 
depots et which is administered under guar- and near it the Dominican church ; the towers on the port, 

antce of the public treasury, which pays the interest; but one of which is surmounted by a colossal statuo of the 
the dcpoiiors have no other security than the hanks them- Virgin; and the palaces of the lesidcnt propiietors of the 
^c]vcs. The eailiest savings bank estahli.shcd in Fiance surrounding country. The chinches aio adorned with 
was in Pari^, 29lh July. 1M18 ; theie wa.s one in P»oi deaux numerous hue paintings. The lailw.iy to riirin has added 
in LSPJ, and one in Marscilk-s in ; lluse wcie joint- considerably to the ]nc)spciity of S;uona. The road from 
stock companies. Geiieialh fiom they have been Savona to Genoa, which runs clohe to the blioic, here 

municipal instilutio]i> cstaldislicd by the town couneiK In tunnelled through the rock, there suppoited by teiiaccs, is 
llelgimn &n\ings hanks exist in mo*it of the principal one of the gayest and most cheeiful roads in the world, 
towns, and aie uniler the diiecticii of the towns them- Thronged with vehicles of every description, and travellers 
.Selves or of tiiiaiicial establishments. Sw it zei land h.as long both mounted and on foot; bordered with the streets of 
been famous fer its sa\]nL;^ hanks. In 187-1 it had 303, towns, with villages, villas, palaces, or gaideius— it presents 
with deposits amoinitiiig to .j 7. (100,000 dollars. In the the aspect of a great and prosperous subuib up to the very 
\arioUb si.itfb of tlie German Ihnpire .savings banks exist, gates of Genoa the Proud. 

one haxini: bi en hamded in Beilin as eaily as 1818. In Savona was the birthplace of Pope Sixtus IV. and .Tnliiis 
the rivited States the first savings h.iiik was the Phila- II., and is said to have been for .sdine lime ibc rcsideiico 
dclpliia S.i\ing Fund Society, suggested by Condy Riguet of Polumbus. Pope Pius \TI. was detained in it in 
and oig.ijiized in 1816. It still exists in a Houiishing 1810-11, by order of Napoleon. 

ct ini It loll. The second was C'-talilisheJ in Boston in the SAVONARO'Z«A, GIRO'LAMO, an eminent Italian 
.same y« .ar ; the third In New Yoik in IMO. In the vaii- monk, and one of the preciiisoi-s of the Pefonn.ition, w'as 
ous st.ites there aie laws regulating thisc iii'.tltutiini'!, and 'horn at Ferr.ara on the 1st of September, 1 t;V2. IIo 
.‘-nine of them aie managed with frre it probity and liii\e , was descended fioin a family of noble lineage, origiii.illy 
bet 11 emin< n(l_\ successful, although there li.ive been \eiy I resident at Madrid. His fatlicr intended him for tbo 
dis.a.strous f.alluios. j medical piofessioii, but Sa\onarola, when twenty-thiee 

SAVOIE, .a dtpaitment in the south-east of Fiance, on j years of age, secretly quitted home, and in the expectation 
the Itaiiaii fioutiei . forms pai i of tlieold N.uiiiiii.iii pro\ iiiee of enjoying a life of purity and tranquillity joined a 
of .8AVnv. It IS .siiiTouiideil h\ 1 igli Miouiit iiii^. and I Dominican fraternity at Bologna. He soon found his 

bounded by the dtpaitiTent> of H.nite'^ Alpe<;, Isoie, j.iid j mist.ake, .and re\olted by the licentiousness and corruption 

Haute 'Iho area i'. 2JJ1 square iiiiIo.><, or about | on every side, withdrew him.sclf into strict retirement, and 

1 P2 ooM .loK", ami ih»' poj ulitun in l^^l wms 26(I,t.{8. , pioveeutcd in solitude his sciiptural .studies. At thesoli» i- 

The ‘'Uif.ice forms two \aHcj5, whiiUare watered by the I lation of his superiors he next made au attempt at jinhlic 
I-oie ai d Its tiiOut.ir\, tin- Anc. In the north-west i** the - preaching. His first efforts were failures; but he was not 
L.'ike of Bourgtt (.) miles from Chainbery), winch is lu a m.an to be readily baffled, and conquering bis defects of 

r.!iiH.s lonj and 3 imlts wide, and is 700 feet abuse the M.a. manner and articulation by constant practice in piisate, be 

'Iniiber and .‘‘late are brought from the inouTitaiu'j, but the made a second e.s.say in the pulpits of Bre.scia, and with 
ini abitauts :ue rmj^tly employed in eallle-rearing, silk- complete success. The people were startled, not only by 
W(.TM bprdmg, and the culti\uti(<n of grains and vims, his eloquence, but by his evident sincerity. His fame 
Suiiie \erv go'.»d wine is made. 'Ihe manufactuics corn- j daily spread, and his excellence as a preaclnr constantly 
piisc liqucuis, It.atbir, papn, earllu iiware, but tl.'y ' augmented, until, about 1489, ho was invited by Loren/.o 
aie not important. 'Ihe dejiai tincnt is tra\iiSLd by ' de’ Medici, belter known as Lorenzo the Magnificent. t'» 
the railway from Culoz to Moiit Cenis, which stops at , take up his abode at Florence, 'f here he attached himsdf 
i>t. Michael. to the great Dominican convent of San Marco, and began 

Sa\oiL‘ is dl\ided into the four arror.diS'icriKiits of Cluiin- that career of influence and nsefuliie.s.s wdiieh has handcil 
berv, D’Alkit\iIlc, Mouticis, and St. .kan-de-Mauiicnnc. down his name to posterity. In 1491 ho was apjHiintcd 
'Ihe chief town is Ciiambei'.y. piior <>f the convent, and in this new capacity purified tho 

SAVOIE. HAUTE, is a d'^paitment between those of e‘'l;ibli.sbmrnt of all its stains, endeavouring to inspire tho 
Am ard 8av(-ie. in France, and .M-p.irated «»n the other .sides m-inks, by bis own example, with a love of truth, chastity, 
b;. tlif Lake of Geneva from Switzi jjand. I t.s area is about nietkne.s.s, and self-drnial. Ho now became a power in 
1667 ‘‘quart; miles, ami the population in 1^8l waij rioiijice, and, indeed, throughout all Italy, which rang 
‘271.<'87. ' with )ii.^ vehement denunciations of the romipt and de- 

Sur/ijre. Soil, (fc . — The .surface nearly covered by | banebed court of Rome. Nor did be spare the government 
rarriifKation^ of t!.e Alps, whnli form ‘‘^-veral \all‘ys, tJie ■ of Lorenzo; who, however, w'as of ton noble a character to 
piiiKipil h'.ng that of the Aiv(. (In the south-east | reverenco him the leas for his honesty, ami who received 
h( :dLi I', M' lit Blanc, which scjrirates Haute Savoie from fn»rn him when dying his farewell bcrieilii tion. In tho 
tie" vidi ( f A ‘-ta. 'Iho Joparlimnt is wl.olly comprFMl in inti iregnum of confusion and tumult that followed I.,orenzo'A 
the bas.n if tiiC Blione, which river fonns iu boumlarv on death, Savonarola showed himself as nnxieiw for his coun- 
one side. In the K-uth \>, the Lake of Annecy, which is 9 , trymen’s liberties as for their spiritual wtll-doing. When 
miles long by 2 imlis broad, and is 1426 feet akve the I Charles VIIL of France arrived with his army before 
sea, 'Ihe oci upatunb of the inliabiTants are viry .‘•iiniliir j Florence, Savonarola went out to meet biin, boldly reproved 
to those in Savoik, k “idcs wljioh poultry and bees .arc j him for Ids vices, and admonklied him from tho pages of 
exteiiftively reared, and feoine chee-c-niaking U earri»‘d on. j tho Bible to govern justly and mercifully. Charles was 
There are aluo many Urge mineb, which afford employment . overcome by his eloquence, and withdrawing bU troopa, 
to considerable numbers. j left the I lorcntiiies undisturbed to choose their own form 

The department is dividrd into the four arrondissements of government, 
of Annecy, Bonneville, .St. Julicn, and Ihonon. 'Ihe ^ For a while Savonarola's spirit and example seemed to 
capital of the department is An.nk* v. i infuse a new life into (he city. Aided hy an association 

SAVO NA« a seapoit of Italy, .situated on the west nicknamed the Pingmmi (WeeperM), abuses of the stato 
sliore <4 the Golf of OenOiX. It has a tafe harbour for ' were rooted out; monastic in.stitutioiis reformed; cduca- 
small vf-K-ls, and a considerable trade. Savona had a ^ lional advantages were extended to the lower classes; 
p^puUi..n of 29,614 iu 1881. 4 he streets are narrow ■ everywhere order, morality, aud respect for the law pro- 
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vailed. But the roi)e was ill-pleased with a reformation 
thut continslcd so Btnjn|;ly with the church’s condition, and 
summonod the reformer to appear at Rome. Supported 
by the Floroii tines he disregarded both tlic tlireats and the 
promises of tlie pontifT; and it is even possible that he 
might have closed his career in peace, but for some ex- 
cesses of iiitol(M’anco and fanaticism into which his impetu- 
ous spiiit now hctiayed him. As wltliall puritanic states, 
(he dreariness and ugliness which grew up when all beauty 
and elegance had been denounced as sinful, ended by 
clouding fiom the people the inner beauty and majesty of 
puritan life, and by driving them towards a fatal reaction 
on the side of libeity even to license. The party of the 
Mediei sbmly increased in numbers as that of Savonarola 
was diminish(‘d by Ids want of policy; and the Roman 
court, gathering courage, launched at him an excommuni- 
cation, ^^bicll was not without eflect upon the minds of the 
ignorant and superstitions (1497). The magistracy still 
biippoiLed him, hut attacked by a fanatical Fianeiscan 
fiiar named Fianro'^co da Riglia, intrigued against by the 
clergy, and d» seiled by the multitude, he fell. He was 
arrested in the eonvent of San Marco, tortured, tlirown 
into piison, and, after a month’s captivity, scntonced, as 
one guilty of hciesy and seditious teaching, to ho fiist 
stiangled and tlieji burnt. His execution took place on 
tin* !2did of May, 141)8, nnd his ashes were cast into the 
Aino. He h('tra\ed no signs of doubt or fear on the 
scatl'old, and hade his fiicnds continue steadfastly in his 
doctrine, nnd live in peace. 

Savcmaiula was a man of icmavkahle natural powers, 
anil in nn'si rcsp«cts in advance of the age in which he 
livul. dliongh aware of its corruptions, ho was still a 
de\oiit adliejcnt of the Churcli of Rome. Ho denounced 
the ^l^’es of Ills time, but sliaied many of its superstitions. 
His eloquence was fer\id, his sincerity unquestionable, hut 
jin impetuous timipcr and iron will often plunged him into 
serious errors. 

The w'oiks of Sasonarola arc very numerous. They ar<‘ 
all composed iii Latin or Italian, but translations ha\e .i|)- 
peared in the principal European languages, .Those whnh 
will best repay the tiouhlc of the student are— in Ivitui. 

“ On the Simplicity of the Human Soul,” ‘On the Perfec- 
tion of the Spiiitual Life,” “ The Triumph of the Cross; ” 
and in Italian, ‘‘ On the I^ve of the Saviour,** “ On 
Humility,’* “ On Prayer, ” and “ Rules of Cluistian 
Living.” A liandsome monument to Savonaiola , was 
erected at Florence In 1870. 

Villari’s life of Savonarola is one of the best biographies 
of this generation (Florence, 1859; English translation, 
L<mdon, ISGin. Other works giving the career and 
charactrr of this enthusiastic reformer are Madden's “Life 
of Savonarola * (1854V, Roscoo, “Life of I/irenzo de' 
Medici;” Ah!)d Caile, “ Histoire de Fra llicron. Savona- 
rola;” and Sisinoiidi, “Histoire Jes Rc^publiqiics Itali- 
ennes” (IHI2). Tlie portrai^of Savonarola by his frieiul 
Fra Bartolommeo (now at San Marco) is a Tuastcrpicce ol 
delineation ; nnd no less full and striking is the account (»l 
his character and chief work given by George Eliot ii 
“ Romola,” 

SAVOY' (Ital. Savoin)^ formerly a d\\ ision of the king 
doni of Sardinia, was annexed to France in 18GO, and i- 
DOW divided into the two departments of Sav<»ik am 
Haltk Sa\<»ii*. 

The people of Savoy, who speak a mixed dialect o 
French and Italian, have an old established leputatioi 
for honesty, loyalty, and biaveiy, 

Tho history of the ducal and princely house of Savo, 
is given in the article Sakhima. 

BAW'riSH (Pristida^*) is a family of plagiostoinou- 
Ashes belonging to tho suborder Batoidei or Ravs. Th 
sawfishes have the elongated and rounded fonn of tl 
•harks, but in tho ventral position of the gill openings, nnd 


the absence of an anal fin, they agree wdtli the true rays. 
They are distinguished by their long, battened, narrow 
snout, which is armi?ct along cncli erlgc with a series of 
strong teeth, forming a double-edged saw. The body is 
depressed and elongated, with a strong muscular tail. The 
pectoral fins do not extend in fiont to the head. There 
are two dorsal fins without spines, tlie fust jd.K'd opposite 
or close to the base of tho ventrals. The jaws an- aimed 
witli minute obtuse teeth. 

Five species of sawdishes are known, most ahundml in 
tropical and subtropical seas. They arc powerful swiinm*Ts. 
'Ihc Common Sawfish (Priitii antiqunrum)^ wliich 
found in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, and was known 
to the ancients, is fiom 12 to 15 feet long, of whirli the 
saw forms a third. The saws arc formidable weapons, being 
used for teaiiiig or lipping up tln-ir picy. Sawti-ili arc 
said to attack and kill whah-s witli this weapon, and il 
lias been found driven into the timbers of ships. In boinn 
species the saw is as much as G feet in length. 

SAW'FLY ('1 cnthiedinida-) i', a familv of hyincnop- 
teroiis insects, distinguished by tln-ir short iwliiidi u d body, 
short anteiimr, hmad head and thorax, and aliderm u 
closely united to the thorax. The ovipositor of the fein ile 
consists of tw’o saw-like blades lodged in a gmove in the 
abdomen within two sheaths. \Vitli this saw thefcinile 
cuts slits in the lea\e3 and shoots of tiers and plants and 
deposits in each slit an egg. dlie irritation cau-'cd by the 
w'ouiid hiings ahmit an incn.T^cd flow of .vip to that pait, 
and in some cases leads ti> the production of galU. S ^me 
species ineiely attaili tlieii iggs to the outer mu fate of 
leaves. Tlie I.-irvir aie very like the caterpilliis of buttei- 
flies and innlliK, In addition to the three pao*, of thor.o le 
legs, they have geneially fiom six to eiirlit jiairs of abdom- 
inal legs. They aie usually green in colour, with v.iiions 
maikings. When full grown they spin a tough cocoon, 



Clmhex (7arivi 

which 13 either attached to leiues or tw igs or plac<-d nnoi i - 
ground ; within this they pass the winid. cha.'.i.e ’ ' i 
and cinerge in spiing or e:iil\ .summer :ls peried n ■'cds. 

Most of the ^pt‘oies aie inlnilntanls cf the teinp* ’ ite 
zone; oxer a thouNiind species ha\c been di'Hibcd, many 
of which are Brili**h. 

Tho Goosebciiy Sawfly (At wcifw.* nw/neo'j/O is most 
dcstructix'e xm gxiosebciry and cuiMiit hushes in the larval 
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gtatp. It is a small species, about a qunitcr of an inch 
louiT, rcddish^yollow in colour, witli tlio head and thorax 
M.iLk in the male, the head nlono black in the female. 
The Ian a is palo green, with the head, fu't, and extremity 
of the abdomen black, and the vholc boily spotted with 
black. 'Ihis species has been imported into North America 
fiom Europe, and has done groat injiiry. Some species 
of Nomatiis produce galls in willows. The larva of the 
Turnip Sawtly (^Athalia fpinarnm) feed'' on tlie leaves of 
turnips and other crucifoious plants ; it i'< sometimes wry 
destructive to the turnip eiops in this ci'untrv. The lan-a 
is nearly black, and is known b\ the names Black Jack and 
Nigger. 'Ihe pci feet insect i^ about a quarter of an inch 
long, reddish vilifw, with the head and the sides of the 
thorax black. Uhe Tine Siuvtly {^f.njthprus jyiui) is \ery 
de''tiiicti\c to the j'ineand lii, and another species of the 
same genu-? decs cicat injmy to conifcnuis trees in North 
Aniere.u Two otlier saw Hies aie found on the pine. Li/da 
praft>i>is and I yla ('unipri.tritf^ the 1 .ii\.t of wliitli are 
social; aiiuihcr species of l.yda. Lf/dti Utuhr, is Aery 
ciiMiinii on the biich. The Ro^e Sawlly {^JJi/lotomn 
rostii-hin). wmcli attacks roses, has only tlnee joints to 
ti’.c antciinax lo the genus Sdandiia bcloiiL: several of 
tliL- most dcstinctivc larAte, attackdig the ]ieai,\ine, 

Ihe antenn.T in the genus Ciinbcx, wlinh contains the 
laigcst speci's nf the family, ate cliitt-sliajicd at the end, ' 
and the land l>jjs m the males aic \cry much thkkened 
in some (J tL<' sprcics. Scvcial species aic indigeiMus to 
tlii'^ countiy. In. II iriis dc-^^ubes the cimbex (d the elm 
tniiti), a Common Aimrican spoiics. the lain a of 
which fuiTon that tree. \\ ]jcn full ltowii thisc lan.e 
■ireficm 1 to - inches in I* i.L'th. When tliey lja\c done 
jt.t diri'’. iht 1 irva CMiict ais itsilt nndn falUn lia\tst.i otlna 
rLihto>h. ai «1 t''Mi'mak(s aiiiail hiuwii (•(■eoon. which is 
as t« as j.archmcnt. In tl is cocoon, w huh is .about 
:,'i in^ti kiij, ll «• ratcrpillai nmains throuLihout the 
A' nt»r. and i- n<i: diarizci to a tlirj. sails till spiii.g. ll'.o 
ii '■i.et Lseapt-s by gTiawiii^ a circular pitce oil the end of 
the c<'( tf.n. 

The l.'-ijii Js,i^\tly {CfpTius pyjman*') belongs to a neail\ 
ali.cd famd\, Irociida?, or tailed Wasj.s, it attacks 
ditkiiiit kinds of cr reals, the l.ina* (ating the iiiMior of 
the stems. Wl.' 11 full giown tl.o larva (ltM’e’'ds to the 
ln.‘ie (1 the straw, and sjaiis list If a cucooii, in which it 

passes th^ wiiitiT. 

SAW TREY, SIR WILLIAM, tho first Jhotc.stant 
inaitjr in 1 ngl.n.d. w.is j.ul a kmjlit but a clci-/Anian. 
f itam chrgMiicn l< ng in tlic lashi'-n of tiic tinu- styh-d 
-Mr.’ 'Ih-iY as'.ii of tills was pioi^ribly that if univcisily 
men wire r a;]* .l ” .M i^rir ' tiie iicine < f M.A. would S'-fm 
t'< he Imphdl tlurcfuic thosi- pne'-ls uho I, ad Unt ♦n'adn- 
ited. bur A-twtie in oulci. went called - .Sli:’ si, that, 
as ol'i J lilii r .s;ns. iljcre aie rnoic sts than ki.igiits in 
I i-g’.ar*'..’ (b'< ’( ]-iro also .‘s),ak'j •care’s p'lr-oiis, Nir Hugh 

ir. th*^ * M'li'v W iM .S.i Oj:\(r m - As Von Like It,’ 


death, have falsely bliick<*ned him as a licentious man and 
a pioriigate; hut there is no hint of this in the many and 
inmuto charges brought against him in Coinoeatioii. By 
Ills own confession we know that ho did sometimes omit to 
say his matins and his hours in ordiT to hear eoiife.ssions 
and to celebrate the mass, or to give the time to study and 
pniycr; and that ho had often sanctioned the Jibamhm- 
inent of a’ows of pilgrimage, if coiiimutod into sums of 
money to be distributed among the poor. He fell into tho 
new Lollard opinions, and soon came umler the notice of 
Bbshop Spenser of Norwich. Being rlinrgcd with licicsy, 
and “ diverse felonies and treasons,” he was convicted ainl 
condemned to death ; hut ho publicly recanted at Lynn, 
and received a full pardon from the King (fill Eebrnary, 
1400 ), After this ho removed to London, when* he he- 
came chajdain of the parish of St. ()>ytli, Walbio«)k. 
Hero his conscience would not let him rest ; but ho taught 
and preached, openly and secretly, the same or similar 
opinions to those which he had previously denounced as 
heresy. He was now called to answer bcfoie (’(»nvocation, 
ami on Saturday, Tith Februaiy, 1401, was cliargcd with 
’ having taught the following eight dangcrou*' piopositions: — 

I ( 1 ) That he would not adore the cro.ss im wliioh CliiiNt 
i suflcrcd. but only Christ who huHered on it; (* 2 ) th.it he 
would rather bow to a temporal king than a wooden cios.s; 
(.i) that he would rather honour tho bodies of .saints than 
the true cro'is, siippOMUg it were before him ; ( 4 ) that ho 
would lather worship a man confessing and repentant than 
the cross of Christ; (fj) that he was rnoie bound to wor- 
ship a man whom he knew to be predestined than an angel 
of God; (6) that if any one has made a vow to visit tho 
holy places at Rome or Canterbury, or anywlicre cIm*, to 
obtain some temjior.il benefit (c.17. to be cmed of some dis- 
ease or to secure some property), be is not bound to fulfil 
bis vow literally, but may spend bis money on the poor; 
( 7 ) that any priest or deacon is nioie bound to pi each tho 
' Wold of God than to say the hours; (iiJ) that after the 
, words of consecration in ihe Eueh.uibt the bread lemaina 
j bre.ad, .and n^-tbing more. 

He was found guilty on all tlio count.*!, and was burned 
at the stake in Smitbfield on 2 fith Febniary, 1401 . 

SAXE-ALTENBURG, a small diu by of Central Ger- 
j many, on the northern frontiers of the 'Miuringian J’oiest, 

: et'iisists of two principal divisions, .scpiM-.iled by tbc torri- 
! tory of Rens^ — the eastern lying along the I'leisse, and tho 
I Aif'tein along tho i>anlc. The area is ,0011 .‘'quaie niile«. 
i 'ihe rliin.ate is mild and salubrious. The counlry is hilly, 
, rkldy wooded, and fertile. In the west the surface i.s 
enveicd by ramifications of the Erzgr-birge Mountain.s, 
'Ihe rivtrs, which are very iiiconsidcrnble, and all trihii- 
t.iilos to the Elbe, are the Saale, Oila, Rod.a, Tlei'ise, 
Spndta, and Gerstenberg, There aie seM ral laige hikes 
jiiid ;iLo mineral springs, the most celcbiated of wliicli is 
th.it at Ronneburg. Agriculture and glazing are skil- 
fully conducted. Sheep, li^cs, swine, wild boar.*!, and 


J ra^ 1,1 Night.’ and Sir Nathaniel in 

- Lr »> '' L - Lo't.”) 

Ill 1 '• (I ij •' gr* at Trot- it.aiit moiemrut. headed by 
thf f.iii.' :i5 ^^ wl.f. .ai.a f.opul.irly calhcl lijat of the 

I. oLLAJ:iis. wh’fh fy((nrit.d at lh( clo^e of the ff»nrfeenth 
centurv, df-friheh in the ailifle of that name; and it is 
tlitie st.'it'd h'jA'. Ih:iry IV.. immtdialcly aft*r liis acce.s- 
Fion, bonglit t):e nip[»ort of the <.itho(Jox churcli by the 
fearful l»urTimg .‘'tatule, the J>r Hart Tho (Jomhurtndtt 
(1100). Iho fir‘‘t victim of this awful .•'tatute was the 
subjc-ct of this article; and it mn.'it be rcinembned tli;it 
Saw trey, the first pel son hnnicd foi r« ligion's .‘'ako in Eng- 
l.ir.d, suffered fonsidirably more than a century iM-fore 

J. uther br^gari his Refonnation. 

Uilliarn t'batry^i (pronouii'-ed Sawtiey) liad been pari**h 
prie^t ul the parishes of St. Margaret's, Kmg’.s L}nn, and 
TyJney, in Norfolk. Monkish zealot*!, writing after Lis 


d<tr abound. 'ITiero are but few minerals. Iron mines, 
however, aie worked in the vicinity of Roimebmg, and tbo 
exteiihive peat-fields near Altcnbuig yiehl .'ibiindance of 
fuel. A tine ];<ircelaia earth is also found in the neighbour- 
hood of Altenbnrg, which supplies the works at Gotha. 
Manufacturing industry is chiefly confined to woollen clotb.% 
.stockings, and wooden wares. 'Ihe articles of export aro 
corn, cattle, wro<d, butter, and timber. 

The population was r.stimated in 18fi3 at 155,000, 
lather more than half of Avhom are Wends (German 
.Slavonians). The inhabitants profess the Protestant 
religion, 'i’he Slavonic customs and dre.ss still prevail iu 
the ruial districts, although the dialect has disappeared 
^inee the middle of the .si.vtecnlb century. 'I’he peasants 
are reputed to he more wealthy than in any other part of 
tJemiany, and the rule prevails among iliern of the youngest 
son becoming tbc heir to the landed property of the fatlier. 
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Saxe-Altcnbiirg, after numerous chniigos of masters, was 
fonr.rd into a st'paratn piincipality in IdOJJ. On the ox- 
linction of tlie house of Altcnburg in 1672 the larger por- 
tion revol ted to Kniest the Pious, duke of (iotha. From 
this period the principality was governed by the family of 
Saxo-Gotha, till it expired in the person of Frederick IV., 
in February, 1W25, since which time it Las boon held by 
the family of llildburglmusen. Tho duchy now forms a 
portion of the German Kmpirc. Tho constitution bears 
the date 21) th April, 1831, but was altered on 1st May, 
1837. It NChts tho legislative authority in a chamber com- 
posed of thirty representatives. Tho revenue and expendi- 
ture arc each about XT 25, 000, About one-half tho revenue 
is derived from the state domains, Af/rKxnuita is tho 
ca])itul. 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA» a duchy in tho old dis- 
tiiet of Saxony, and the third in point of size of the minor 
Saxon states, is com[M)sed of two largo and various smaller 
detached portions, which are surrounded by the territories 
of Prussia, Schwarzburg, Sonderhansen, Weimar, Meiniii- 
gen, and Ihwaiia. The area of Coburg is 230 square miles, 
that of Golh.i 586; making a total of 816 square miles. 
Tho country, though occasionally level, is on tlic whole of 
a mountaiuons character, being traversed by the Thurin- 
Loan range. In the plains and valleys the climate is mild 
and salubrious, hut in the mountains rather inclement. 
The ii\eis, which arc tributaries of the ^lain, the We.ser, 
and the Saale, are the It/, Steinach, Ilodach, Nasslacb, 
lloisel, Kmse, Ruhl, Ncssa, Unstrut, Gera, and Apfel- 
stedt. 

'I’lio duchy contains many fertile valleys, and agricultiue 
is the piincii)al occupation of the inhabitants. Coni and 
flax me produced in abundance, as are also potatoes and 
leguminous plants. The foiosts yield timber, potash, and 
pitch. Tho roaring of live stock is prosocutod wdtli much 
aoliiity. Iron is found n(‘ar Fricderiehs-htudt ; there arc 
also coals, sandstone, millstones, marble, alabaster, gyp- 
sum, lime, potter's clay, porcelain earth, and salt. 'I here 
is considornblo inanufactuiing industry in Gotha, bnt little 
in the other districts. Besides a fair amount of export 
bu.sincss tho duchy has a considerable transit trade, as tho 
liigh road from Leipzig to Frankfurt passes through it. 
The estimated population of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in 1883 
was ly8j(j07, iieaily all Lutherans. Tho only towns of 
iinj>ortnnce are Coburg and Gotha. 

Coburg formeily belonged to the Counts of Henneberg, 
but came by maiTiage into tho Krncstine branch of tin* 
house of Saxony. On the death of tho Klector .John 
Fredeiick, this i*i tty territory was contended for by many 
branches of (he Saxon family; and it was not till 1825 
that the existing anangemeiit w'os made, wheieby, on the 
territinial di>i-ion of the duchy of Gotha- Altenbiiig, 
Cobuig icsigiied its pos.scssions on tho left bunk of the 
Steinach in exehango for tho piincip.ility of G«itha, with 
tho exception of a few smal^ districts: it also obtained 
Kiiuighherg, Soiinefcld, Kableiihcrg, and Gauerstadt. The 
duchy now forms part of tho German Empire. 

The ci\il list of tho duke is about XI 5,003 per auiium. 
Tho total puldic revenue is about XI 50,000 per nnnum. 
Tho Staatsgrundgesetz nr fundamental law of the duchy 
w'as proclaimed on 3rd May, 1852. The crown is vested 
in Duko Ernest 11. and his descendants, or failing these 
tho children of his hrotlicr Albert, the late Prince Consort 
of Groat Britiun. l^xcluded from the throne, however, are 
the sovereign ns well as tho heir-apparent of Great Britain, 
so that the lu xt duko will be the Duke of Kdiubnrgh. Tho 
legislative power is vested in two separate nsscmblies, one 
for tho province of Coburg and the other for that of Gotha. 
Tho Coburg Chamber consists of eleven, and that for Golh.i 
of nineteen members, chosen in as many electoral divisiims 
by tlio direct vote of all the inhabitants. Every man above 
the age of twenty-five who pays taxes has a vote, and any 


citizen abovo thirty may bo elected a deputy. New elec- 
tions take place every four years. 'J’lic two assemblies 
meet separaUdy every year ; and evciy second year they 
unite into one chamber, to which the Coburg Diet deputes 
seven, and that of Gotha fourteen imMiihcjs. The United 
Parliament meets alternately at the towns of Coburg and 
Gotha, and has to decide all legislative iiieusurcs heaiing 
upon questions afiPeeting tho whole duchy, while tho pio- 
vincial assemblies occupy them.s(dves with affairs of a more 
local nature. 

SAXE-MEININGEN-HILDBURGHAUSEN, a 

duchy of Central Germany, composed of tlic ancient durliy 
of Meiiiingon and the principalities of Ilildbuighansen and 
S.ialfcld, which (with tho exception of a few di''trictsj 
one compact lenitory, extending In a semicircle along 
the banks of the Werra, and skirted by the ohain of the 
Thuringian Foiest. The duchy has an area of 033 sijuare 
miles, with a population estimated in 1883 at 211,57 1. 

The hill face is covered with tin; Thuringian Forest 
Mountains, whose loftiest point is the Bletzberg, 2700 fret 
high. The valleys supply rich pasturage for nnmeious flocks 
and herds; they also contain many cm ions c. 4 \erns, of 
which tho most remarkable arc the Ziii^elloch. the Grie- 
bisch, and the Altcnsteinerhohe. About two-fifths of the 
country are arable land, and so wfll is agriculture pur'^ued 
lliat bufticient corn is produced for iiomc consumption. 
Potatoes, liemp, flax, and tobacco are the other chief ciop<. 

The principal rivns are the Wen a, which travel ses the 
duchy, the Saale, Itz. Rodacli, Milz, and Steinach. Tbrro 
aie mineial .springs near Liebcnstein and Salzungm. and 
salt spiings near Ki ii-diielishall and Xciisiilza. The rnineials 
are various and almndaiit — iion, cobalt, eoj)pf‘r. coal, alum, 

I MtiK'l. marble, poindain clay, and salt being (d)ta:n(d; 

and althongh grazing and agriculture aio the diief tn- 
I ploNUients (.f the inhabitants mining is actively pur'-ued. 
In Some dl'^tiicts tl.cie aie man) furnaces. imlK, and 
houves Tiio ordin.irv manufactures are cou-c linens, sail- 
cloth, woollrns. cotton^, piacelain, and haulwaics: there 
are also distilleries, biew’eiics, and linvaid*'. The wM(.ii,m 
toys and iiuusical instruments made in this ducliv . i ecia. ly 
at Soniiebeig, aie largely sold in linglmd. 
i Meiningen, besides its joint light in the University of 
Juia, lias gviiitiasia at Muningcn and Hildbni glnnscn, .and 
mimeioiis public mIiooN. dhe population oi the ducliv 
and its ileptndcnc-ies in 1881 w.\s 106,^*0*b nearly .ail of 
j whom are Prot« ^tanfs. 

I The public revi imo is alumt X2.')0,«i0n per annum, r.eiily 
(•ne-half of wliicli is lirivcil fiom the state di inain*', foinuriy 
. hrlonging to the dneal f.iinily. Tlie « haiti r provides for 
a legislative organization, consi.simg id one Chainhri cf 
twenty-four repiosentative". l.iiiht of tlu^e are ileCt'd by 
I the jiiopiietors of the moie hii^dily taxed estate.s, tiglit by 
] the inhabitants of tovvn-. and eight by those of lural dis- 
’ tiiets. dlie Uliambcr meets every three vc.ais. and new 
I elections take jilace every six. A small pioperty qu.ilifica- 
lioii i.s lequi^ite to become a meinher. 

dhe duchy of S ixe-M' iningen formoily constituted a 
pvit of the domains of the Counts of lleniubci g. but it 
Wits governed as a si parale state by the dcscen'h'ints (d 
Ernest the Pious, duke oi Gotha, from 1680 to 182.“). On 
I the extinction of the house of Saxe-Gotl.a-Altenhnrg. in 
i the latter )ear. Miiningm received a considerable aecrvvi,>ii 
1 of territory in tho piiucipaliliea of llildbm gh.ius* n a- d 
I Saalfcld. The duchy now forms an integral pirt of the 
Geiman Empire. 

llildhurgh.ausen was founded by Erne-st, .rixih son of 
Ernest the Pious, in whose family it coiitniinJ till 1826, 
when, by a family compact .among tlie junioi dneal houses, 
the reigning Dnko Eioderie cxeluinged it fer the ducliy of 
Altenbnrg. Since that period it h,a.s merged into tho duchy 
of Meiniivgen, with the exception of a few districts which 
were ceded to Coburg. 
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SAXE-WEIMAR-EISBNAGR, a ^mnd dacby in 
Cent Mil Oeiinniiy, on the nortlieni frontiers of the Thiirin- 
Koies't, con>ists of tho two prim-ipnlities of Weiinnr 
jiJid Ki^t•nach, which aio separated b\ Saxe-Got ha, and of 
the insulated district of Neiistadt, besides various detached 
portions. The area is 1421 square miles. 

Tho surface is mountainous in tlie west, but more level 
in the centre and ea^t ; ami hciiii: uell watered tho soil is 
for the most pari adapted to aiznrultuie, which is in an ad- 
vanced condition and dlli^:;entl^ prosecuted. Tlie climate 
is rather inclement in the mountains, more temperate in i 
tho pinin';, and paiticulaily pK isant alonj; the valley of I 
the Saile. The piim ipal lueis are the Saale, Ilm, Elster 
Orla, liistiiit. and Geia. in Wuinar; and the Werra, 
lluisrl. Xcss.i, I Istei, .md IVkhi, ill Eisenach; all tribu- 
taiics I'f tl'e Elhf o-d Weser. There aic mineial springs 
nenr Berka, lliilili. and Apolda. The principal pioduets 
of the countiy :iie r».in, llax, hemp, hop«. \\ine, timber, 
iron, vdr. coal, ami fuller’s earth. Ilor'^es and e.attle are 
bud m Xcustadt and Kivunth, and slurp in Weimar, the 
latiir btint^ of tlie tine Saxon breed. 'Iheie is an im- 
poitant tiaiisit trade, and tlu* miiuifaetnies coinpiise linen 
and wooken fabiics, hosleiv, pli^^, eii tlieii«are. iiml 
h.athor. 4 he ]‘opulat.on m l8Sd was estimated at 
31 .')..s 2<^, of whiin tho ^:;ieii maioiity \\eie Jaitherans. 
ruhlic schools are nuinerou';. 'Ihe piimip-il Uomis arc 
W’riMAi.. ]]i-i vAcir, and Jlxa. TIk re is a c lehiaftd 
unnei'-ity Juia. aial W'i,m'ii is m-tul for its hteiaiy 
and «;eienl:ri( in>f;rurion';. 

The fou:.dfi of the hon-etd W'elniir ua.s dolin Frederick 
of S ivon V, i'oin iti 107n. \\!’r.sp nii^'iinl patiiinony has 
liLcn ( aui'-im !.t» d Ia purchase and the extinc- 

tion » f son 0 of tl.' (.illat'-iil brmche'.. At the Conirress 
of Vn nna Chailes .Xiiju-tus iiceive l an .accession <4 tein- j 
ton :ii 77.000 -uLj-et-. ard the diiinit) of tjiaud duke. 
Tije diidi} is no\N includ-al in the (‘iLiman Kmpiie. 

4 he ^'rand iluke ha^ an iiU(-me of about i.’42,000. 44ie 
constitution was n mtrd on otli May, IslO, hut di^htly 
altMt d by tlr lau of ]0lh October, l'»o0. 4hc le;:;ishai\e 
p^ 'atr is vt ‘•ted in a House of Ibirliameut, represented by 
one cliimbtr, and c<jmp<jstMl of tliirty-one meinbeis, of 
whom tell aie chosen bv the >\ealtliier classes. 4 he Gh.ani- 
biT meets e\eiy tliico \i'ars, and a standing committee of 
nine members continues to sit dm in;; the adjournment. 
Huiiiij; the sc'-sion the mcrnb'M's have an .alio warn e of about 
12.». prr d.i\ , ln-'iilrs .a modciate sum for tiavelhn;; (xpepse<. 

SAX-HORN, a valvi d musical instrument iiurnted by 
Adolpijc .‘^ax, of J\iris. It is mad^- of biass, in numeious- 
varieties of diape and form, ft ran;:es from .a double bass 
in E flat to a tn-bJe in B fiat. 4 lie foimer has entinly 
supersfjtd tlie f.pbieltide. aiid the lattfr js the only bras.s 
instruiru'r,t than (,01 reach with certainty and just intona- 
tion the note's id the upper octave of the flute. So varicil 
are thry tl.at cf inph-te bands linve been hrmed of .sax- 
horn- Ti.e .JTLrt of tlaii introdmlioii w.a.s to diive 

out hoi n-, oh -e- .and bassoons from tlie French military 
hands. N't iiijfless^ as it is found that trump* t.s, French 
horns, rmd tr* n.bon* s blend bitter with .‘■tr’ii^fd iiistrn- j 
ments, sax'iioiiA. with two exceptions, haie not ent*rr«l 
the orchestra proper. 4 he-e exceptions are the h.iryton 
and the euphoT.ium. wbid: difier eliietlv in width of bore, and 
may be re;:ardeil as one \ariet]i. and the bornbaithiii, a veiy 
heavy rich bas'. mstnunent. 'Ihe cmiijiass of all the s.'ix- 
honis is ven Iii;:^* and thn’r c.^ecutiori facile. Sax also 
invented the faxophoup^ a bra'-s instiuinnit with a simple 
reed fcimilar to the clarionet. 4 he hass vaiiety Is played 
with a double reed like the bassoon. 4 he Kixoplmne is 
useful in military bands, but is too coarse in tone for the 
true orrhe.stra- 

SAXICA'VA* See OASTiiorir.t Nin.F. 

SAXIF'BAOA (literally “ stonebreaker a genns of 
planta, the t}pe of the order .Saxifrages 


The species are mostly inlmhitants of alpine and sub- 
alpiue regions of the colder and temperate parts of tho 
northern liemisphere. They are most of them true rock 
plants, and sending forth their roots hetween tho croiices 
of rocks on which they grow, they loosen minute fragments, 
and in this way, according to tho ancient doctrine of 
sifjnatNres (as it \va.s called), they were thought to have 
an influence over calculus in the human system. Many 
of these species arc well known as ornamental plants in 
our gardens, for which their hardy habits and beautiful 
flowers well adapt them. 

Saxi/raga uiiibrom (London pride, or noiic-so-pretty) 
wa.s found by 4'oamefort on tho hills of Spain, and is a 
native of Ireland. It is one of tho most popular of garden 
flowers. Saxifraga gramilata (granulated meadow saxi- 
frage) is abundant on gravelly soils in tlie Biitish I&le.s. 
The roots of this species, forming as they do little granular 
masses, were at one time sold in the shops under the name 
of Saxifrage Seed. It was formerly used extensively in 
nephritic and urinary diseases. Several varieties of this 
pretty saxifr.age aro fiequently found in g.iideiis, *Saxi- 
fraga Aizoon (aizoon or maiginated saxifi.ige) is a n!ili\o 
of nlpino situations in Au.slria, Switzei l.itul, and most 
eonntne.s of the continent of Europe. It is frequent in 
gardens, bearing flowers with cream-coloured petals and 
reddish dots, opening in .June and .Tuly. It is perennial, 
am! perfectly hardy. Saxi/raga CvtgUdon (pyramidal 
saxifriige) is a iiatiie of the mountains of I^oipland, Norw.ay, 
Iceland, Switzerland, and the Pyrenees. It is commonly 
cultivated and well known for the profn.sion of beautiful 
wliile flowers it produces, wliich appear early in summer. 
Saxifraga hgpnoidei (mossy saxifiage, or lailie.s' cu.sliion) 
a frequent plant in mountainous .situations of the Biitish 
Isles, especially among limestone rocks, is also found on 
the mountains of Norway and on the Pyrenees, It thrives 
in gardens, on shady walls, and among rock-work. 

SAXIFRA'GEA, an order of planti belonging to tho 
l'oLYPKTAi..i=:. They are for Hie most part mountain 
plant.s, chiefly remaikiible for tho delicacy and beauty of 
llieir flowers. They inhabit Europe and the northern parts 
of the world, and constitute the chief beauty of the \cget.a- 
tion ill high alpine stations. Tho species possess astrin- 
gent properties, llenchera Amfricaaa is remarkable for 
it.s pow'erful astrlngcncy, and is used in medicine under tho 
name of the North American alum root. Chryxopknium 
is icputed to possess both ajierient and diuretic properties. 
4Iic order Suxifrageas is distinguished by the following 
char.acteristica: — TJio calyx has five lobes ; there ore four 
or five petals ; the stamens are as many as the petals, or 
double the number; the ovary is syncarpous, and generally 
two-celled ; there are as many stylos as cells of tho ovary; 
there aro several anatropous ovules attached ;it the axis of 
the colls; the fruit is capsular or baccate; the embryo is 
minute in abundant fleshy albumen. Tlu re are about 540 
sjiei ic.*;, trees, shrubs, or ^erbs, having leaves without 
They are natives cliieflj of the temperate and 
c<dd* r regions of the world. 

SAX'O, with whose name is commonly found the ad- 
dition of Grammaticuiy tho Grammarian, or tho licanicd 
Man. was a Dane of the twelfth century, and the author 
of a history of that nation in sixteen books. It ends with 
the year It is written in Latin, in a sotnowhat 

florid style, and for the later years is a most authentic and 
valuable historical record ; but the earlier jiortioDS are not 
critical, and therefore are of le.s8 certain authority. There 
is an edition in folio (Paris, 1614), with the title “Historia 
Begum Heroiimqne ; and a more modem one by MUllcr 
and Velsf hor (‘* Hiatoria Danica,” O^penhagen, 1889). Ho 
is said to have I»een a secretary of tho archbishop, and to 
have died at Koeskilde in 1204. Tho name of Saxo Grain- 
mat ieus is connected with English literature os that of the 
author who first gave the history of “ Hamlet the Dane.*’ 
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SAXON or OLD ENGLISH ^CHITECTURE 

denotes the style of building wliicli, in this country, inter- 
vened b(‘t\vcen the architecture introduced by the Romans 
nnd that imported from Normandy in the time of Edward 
the (Confessor, and matured and developed subsequently to 
the Norman Conquest. Its earlier monuments, some of 
which were prof^ably wooden structures, have perished, 
and there is now no undoubted relic of tho style existing 
previous to tho comniencemeut of the eleventh ccntuiy. 
About 100 churches in England, however, are still in 
existence which are Saxon, either in whole or in part. 
Of these Deerhurst Church, in Gloucester, tho earliest 
dated church in England, is a good specimen. It was 
built by Earl Odda in tho reign of Edward the Confessor, 
Tho tower is unusually lofty, consisting of four storeys, 
and is divided by a wall, extending to tho top of the third 
storey, into two parts. Tho masonry is very rude and 
wide-jointed rag-work, with some herring-bone, and with 
long and short woik at the angles. The doorways are 
round-headed, with clumsy diipstoncs and rude sculptures 
over them. Tlit* window's of the tower on the north and 
'bonth sides are small and round-headed, the head of each 
cut out of a single stone, and the jambs each also formed of 
a single stone. In the east wall is a curious double window 
wilh triangular heads, tlic shafts ornamented with an 
imitation of Roman fluting, and tho capitals cut into a 
M'lies of small receding square fillets. The arches in 
iSaxon architecture are semicircular when of a considerable 
size, but there are smaller apertures of doors and windows 
with tiiangular headings to tho apertures. In some doors, 
and in some larger arches, there is a regular impost at the 
spiing whicli has a rude icseuiblancc to Roman mouldings. 
'I'lie ornarnentM arc coarse, much ruder than the subse- 
quent Norman w’oik, and very shallow, such ns could be 
woiked by the hammer or pick without tlic aid of the 
chisel. As to plan, all the corners arc square, the columns 
massive and short, and tho walls usually very thick, so 
that no buttresses were required. Another excellent 
epecimen of the Saxon ecclesiastical architecture may be 
seen at Worth, in Sussex, and a fine tower, often quoted 
as typical of the style at Earl’s Rartoii, Nortliainptonsbirf. 
One church in Oxford also remains in excellent presen . 1 - 
lioii. The geneial })l.m and disposition of the later Saxon 
chuiclicH were as follows: — The chief entrance was at thf 
west end of the nave, at the upper extremity of which was 
a cross with tho arms extending nortli and south. The 
choir occupied the cast cud, and terminated in a semi- 
circular apse. Over tho centre of tho cross was a tower, 
and another was sometimes added to contain tlie bellh, and 
oicasionally two. The larger churches consisted of a 
navo and tw'o siilo aisles, one on each side of tho na\e, and 
were di\ided into three tiers or storeys, tho lower con- 
sisting of a range of arcjides on each side, the middle a 
range of galleiies between tho roof and vaulting of the 
nisks, and the uppermost a raiigo of windows. The pillars 
were either square, polygonal, or circular, and both walls 
and pilhirs weio of great thickness. The doors in general 
were deeply recessed, and a series of equidistant engaged 
columns placed upon each jamb. Tho ornament s of columns 
and mouldings were of simple forms and comparatively rude 
workmanship. PToni the deacriptions that remain to ns in 
tho old chronicles of ancient Saxon churches that ha^G 
crumbled into ruins, it would appear that the Sa.xon st\lc 
was founded upon the Roman, and was the transition from 
it to the Noimnn. Tho last Saxon work of impoilar 
was tho original abbey church of Westminster, built by 
Edward tho Confess(»r, and finished and consecrated one 
year before the Noriu.an Conquest. It appears to ha\o 
approximated to tho Norman style, which, after the Con- 
quest, rapidly took the place of the Saxon, and, in its turn, 
was superseded by the more perfect and graceful Early 
Englisli. 

VOL. XII. 


SAXO N or ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE. The terms Saxon and Anglo-Saxon 
have been popularly used to designate that early form of 
our language which prevailed to tho close of tho twelfth 
century. But the use of these terms is comparatively 
modern, and the men who bpoke this dialect always called 
it “English.” Accordingly, scholars now lefuse to break 
the continuity of the history of our tongue, and llie whole 
is regarded as one speech. What is necessary for tho 
present work has been said under the headings Enm.ish 
LAX fiUAfiE and ENr.risH Literatukk. Those who wish 
to study the subject in detail arc referred to the “ Philology 
of the Engli‘.h Tongue,” by Professor .1. Earle, and to 
the “Anglo-Saxon Reader,” by Sweet (Clarendon Pic'-s, 
Oxford), for convenient summaries; and the works of Px-s- 
worth will serve those who wish for greater complctcnes'>'. 

SAXON SWITZERLAND, a district of Saxony nr ir 
Dresden, on tlie Bolieinlan frontier, where tlie Elbe pas-* 
through tho Erzgebirge, so named from the pictmesque 
scenery which it pie^'ents; abounding in high, abiujit, 
isolated, flat-topped hills, deep-woodc<l glen*-, anrl fine niiii'r. 

SAXONS (I ^it. Sa.r(inei, Ger. from nii l•ld 

word rnrhif^ a knife), the name of a branch of tl^e <Icim im 
nation. The earliest writers do'-enbo lliem as ii*''.jhb‘»>ns 
of the Danes, south of the Cunbrian Cljer>f'neN«js . hit- 

land. Tacitus, though he speaks of the Aiigli and V.irbii. 
who must have been close neiglibours of llic ^^axon''. ib ^ 
not allude to the latter. The Saxons at first ociiipn i a 
grc'at part of the country between the Ellie and the ( •"\- 
brian Ghersonesos; but afterwards we find tliem oceiiy.\ ■ z 
the country between the Elbe, the Rhine, the Japp* , m i 
the Geiman Ocean. Thi-s e\tonsi\e tract of ' m« 1 : id 

by our eailiest writers Old Saxony, to distinguish Jt li 
; New Saxonv.or England. 

I In the third centnry the Saxons often landed on 
, coasts of England and Fiance, and rax aged the niiii 
districts, where th(‘y founded many coloincs. In N 1 - 
iiiamly tliey fit inly evtabh^hed themselx*'s <iii a liact ' f 
laml named after them the Litncf Ab‘int t' e 

middle of the fifth ceiitmy (IP.*) i l.iit:e bmly of S.i\< ’ s 
and Angles sailed o\ei to England, and e'^t ibl.'‘Led the k.' 
dom of Kent. llie Angle'-, how t \er, >eeiii l*i liaxe ji-- 
^allcd m numhers vx iiiliii- nee, for it was they that gr. e 
the name to tliiir new countiy, Angel-laiiil nr Ijigl.o <1, 
and to its speech, Engli.se. The name Anglo->a\-e 
as comprising botli Angles and Saxons, was used l)y -.uii'-- 
of the Old-Eiiglisli kings (“ Angul-Saxomim Rex"), but 
in tlic popnl.ar .sense of tlic Saxons m Fnglind. as di-fi’n ’• 
fioiii tlie Saxons 111 Gel many, it is :i ineie modu u iiiver! 'i. 
Tlie histoiy of the Saxons wlio settbd In Kngiaini, and 
with tho Angles becinn* the origin uf a new popnhtii>n. 
hcncefoitli forms part of English liistoiy. 

'Jhose Saxons (the Al(-Sach,n n or t *Id Saxons) who le- 
mained m Gcimany conqueied, about .)dU. conjointly w.ili 
rile Flanks, tlic noithein pnit of Tlmiingia as fai as tie 
ri\cr Fnstiut, l»nt soon after gave up the oastoin part i f 
their conquest to a Shu(>nic Inhe. Tlie southernmo-T cf 
the Saxons became tributary to the Franks .about 
In propoition as the S.axous ad\ aimed towards the iiiteri< r 
of Germany, and hccaine bettor aeipiainted with .agriouUio ■ 
and the breeding of cattle, they abandoned ihoir b rnur 
piratical mode of living, but remained, uo\crtlKlcss. a \s - 
like people. 

Tt'wards the close of the seventh century the Sax i s 
were dixided into three great tubes, the i*-tiah .'ii 
weBtern bide of the Elbe, tlie We.-tfali in tlie^oiinriy be- 
tween the Rhine, Lippo, and Ems, and the Engiii in t' e 
centre, between the two former tribes, that !<, in both 
banks of tho Woser. In the mime of religion (the Saxons 
being heathens) cruel wnis were carried on .sg-ainst them 
by Charles the Great fioin 77*J till Si'd. >Iany thous.and 
1 Saxons fell in battle, or were pul to death because th.ey 
lu 
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refused to adopt Christianity. But tlioy held out to the 
luht, even after their King Wittekind liad submitted 
and became a Christian, The treaty of Sclz on the 
S;wlc (803) terminated the war: the Saxtms ngieed to 
loceivc baptism, and w'ere put on a footing of cqualit\ nith 
the Franks. Henceforth their history foims a pait <»f that 
of the Cailovingian Kmpire. To estal»lish tlie new religion 
more firmly Charles the Great fonndi'd M'\en hisho]>i les, 
and from the places he appointed as the seat^ for these 
ecclcsia^^tieal dignities we may see tlie extent of country 
^\bich the Saxons thm occupied. Tliey weie OMiabiUek, 
Verdon, Bremen, raderhorii, MiiiJeii, llildesheim, and 
Mun‘5ter. 

Almost the sole nKmiinitnt of the (Md Saxon language 
left ns IS a " llaiinoiiy of liie GnNpt Is." a poem called the 
Holuini " (//(//rz/itf, Sa^iullr\ of tlm niiitli century, one 
copy of iU tlie Briti'^h Museum. This fiist 

puhh-lied ^cliineller (I80U-IO), and Las since been 
»'i:> ’1 I . Ted. 

SAX ONY (Gel. Smhstu'). T.iken in it^ most oxten- 
‘.^e St 1 e tl’.e lunn- of 8ax(in\ foriiiLih debignated a ^ely 
jiige tiaet in Xoiiliein Gumaii}, (.xtiiiding fiom the 
Wi'.er on tl e \vi to [\dand on tlie oast. 

’Ihe pii^mt kingdoin bound) d oil tl.e .S. hy FHdKinia. 
and on all otl.Li ski* > by B.n.iiia, Ben^-. .Saxe -Weimar. 

l\L'-Ai’ei:’“iMij, and I’ln'"!,!. '1 i 1 git I'Mi'jtli ]>> 1 11 

in ’t bii id.tli ^^lMS fi' in I.j to nulls. It !•> 
div.LJ luto tie four c.iGi- if Hie^di n, L* ip/ g. Bint/eii, 

I /wiiLva. ri»e an i i> d777 ''•piaie nnli'^, a’ld the 
tstM'itid p ipiditi' n :,i i'' d* "7*1. ''ILL 

lie Kk". tia\ci?!!:g >i\oi*\ fnin 'iuiith-ca't to 

I dl^.d•-^ it Hilo two uuiqnal puiinn>, bitwn n 

' ’ .1 r d,Lr.d’’e u.l’i.ii.iieo tx -In m wealth and pr<i- 

«: il’iw. p-M\iis ll • i.iNtn'n mil sn aller di\i-i*«n Ins 
( j'.fjin 'is \>> Bolii\.'a. fivun wliieh it i.s sopaiatid h_\ u 
j 1:1 n "f ti.‘- lb' Niiig, birge M),uiitain-. wiiich in sumo 
f k.ei.s .atfi.r. .^11 ilesalK n of lOOO fut. li/is du-liitt also 
C(.nl ULi' am. ti.< 1 n f untain n giun, tl " west) in dc 1 h\il\ of 
w 111 is n.t. ;s. itid by niuneioUs d'[H(sslons, ravnii-s, and 
\nll -u di fours a ^fiy pictuiesquc spot, disigllated 
S.v.xnN ‘swir/i.ni A\r>. llangli nom. of its b<.:gbta liso to 
ab i\i ‘jiMiii f, . t in i.li.nation. It is in g» nei.d :i porn tviiii- 
t:y, but til* plain cf Bautzen aial some oll.ei p uts arc \ci\ 
krtde. 

Til-' wc-t(rn (r lirgrr [orlr n of Sa.xony. wliidi is situ- 
.did wc-t of tbc ii\(r Tdlf, Is iiituially duidtd into l! in- 
j C l oil", till.* :r'iui;t.dru.n’. tiie Lill), and the jdaln. I' t 
inountaki p 11 las'wltb'u the Li/.^ebngf. cxti i-d.s 
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cb\atiOi' m ll'i; -i.rf.itf. In ilje ploun it Is mild and 
salubnon-, but a port ' n <,f tl.r ji r.niitaiii distiift of tie 
hrzgeLijg<^- Is ( ilied n Sdn i;a. fioni iIk- of the 

weather in w into. Ihe ih'mii tonf.eiatiire <.f tli^ yoarat 
iJp.'fjdcn, the (aj'Ital, is dp iu .nnl m 

KiiniTsfr, fib"; while at Alto.uurg, but lin inilfs fiirllnr 
sontli. the average during the u.ir is only 42 f/ Fahr. 

7he principal river is the Jiiho wjinJj is i^avigahle for 
l.ke j.'-.ir boats, baig'S, and small .‘'loiimrs tiirough the 
w}/ 1 ( its c/'Ursc, ab far ns it lies within the b<mndaries 

of ay. It is joined by the Black Ulster, BuJer, I'rey- 
i\Ti - /.wickaLcr Muldn, and Ubile J.l.sttr. 


The soil is cultivated with great caro, and large crops of 
grain are obtained, that of lye being tlio most important. 
Wheat and barley are principally grown in tho valleys, and 
oats and potatoes in the higher dibtricls. Hemp, fla.x, 
tobacco, chicory, rape-seed, madilcr, saffron, poppy, cori- 
ander, and ani.se aic also raihud, l)ut not in Large qunntitie.s. 
Vegetables and fruit are very abundant, .and a good do.al of 
wine is produced from the vineyards of the Elbe, though its 
quality is said to be not very good. Almost a fourth pait 
of the kingdom is covered with forests, which furnish excel- 
lent timber, consisting chiefly of pine and fir, and form 0110 
of the chief sources of wealth and industry. 

Tho breed of cattle has been very mneh improved, and 
stock is now raised in comsidcrablc numbers in tho liigli 
giounds, as well as the cdebialod Merino .sheep, which, 
bince 1765, have jielded a supply of the finest wool, inncli 
of which is expoited to England. Tho horses aio gt>od, 
hut aie not extensively roared; there are also some swine, 
go.at<, and donie.stic ponltrv'. Foxc.s, bafigers, and haie.s 
are found in giv.U .abund.ancc ; lynxes and wild eats me 
lare; birds of prey aic c\eiy whore met with. 'I’liero are 
also bustards, storks, he ithcoeks, pheasants, jiailiidge-^, 
wild geese, ducks, and sw'ans. 

The mineial riches consi.st of gold, silver, copper, iion, 
lead, tin, cokilt, ar-cnic, vitiiol, bismuth, niekel, zinc, anti- 
iiHiiiy, quicksilver, calamim*. i<>ck ciystal, various jimions 
stones, potter’s earth, llic finest porcelain cl.iy in liiinqn-. 
basalt, serpentine, granite, maihle, alabaster, lluois]«ai, 
.sandstone, limestone, sl.ite, pmpliyry, black .amber, hilin- 
-tone, .alum, saltpetre, and coal.s. Altogether upwards of 
5fi‘) mines, emploving 12,000 hands, are in. active opei.it loji: 
Ihccmtrcof the mining distiict is Fiiniiiju., 'Llie oii 
is generally rich and abundant, and the processes of snn It- 
ing and excavation are in a high state of pmfcction. 

N' \t to England and the Ndhei lands S.ixony has, in 
proportion to its population, tlic* mo.st extensive manu- 
factures in Europe. It produces damask and other 
linens, l.ace of great beauty, crnbioideiy, silk, cotton, and 
woidleii inamifactiires, principally mcrinoes and delaines; 
the fine poiccdain of Mei.s.scn, called Dresden cliin.a, which is 
cqu.al to that of Fiance; paints and ai tides for decorative 
use made from cokilt ore; pianos and other inn-ical 
instruments. 7'hcrc are also paper-mills, tanneries, hrevveiic.s, 
distilleric.s, and foundries. The diii f maniifactiiro Ls that 
of cotton, in which great impruveinmts have been made, 
and manyiidtim printing works aie now c.stablisheiL A 
gieit proportion of .Saxon m.adiinery is used for .'^pinning, 
w« .iving, stocking-making, embroidtry, sewing, &c. Nine- 
lenih.s of the cotton, and moie than one-half of the woollen 
1 d.iics apj manufactured in the circle of Zwickau. 

7 he centre of the commerce of the country is l.i:ii-/rr:. 
71i»- inland trade also i.s mostly conducted hy tlu* im ichants 
of this city, which is so highly renowned f.n its book fairs. 
Jlie principal exports arc — fine woollen manufarhiics to 
l.iiL'land, Ispain, 7’urkey, nisi Bussia; linm, J;ut, vMe., to 
Italy, England, Spain, and Fiance; thread, woul, worsted, 
jffrcelain, .straw manufactures, wooden wau-s, gla-s.**, fiuit, 
timber, and mineral prodnet.s. The impoits aie halt, cotton, 
silk, flax, hemp, tea, colonial produce, salt atnl dried fish, 
f.'irny goods, &c. Saxony is one of the iiieinbcrs of tho 
Zollvereiii or German Customs Union. The very exteii- 
.*-iv»! commerce of tho country is f.-ullilated by tlic river 
Elbe, and by railways from’ Dres din to I/ipzig, Halle, 
Iterlin, &e. Altogi ther tliere are nlxml 1 105 miles of rail- 
way open in the kingdom. 

A'c/iV/iort, Edneatiun^ qV. — There is no state religion; 
most of the inhabitants are Lntlicratis, but tlie royal family 
having embiMced the Boinan Catholic faith in 1G97, that 
leligion wa*', in eonsequence, tolerated, and since the treaty 
of I'osen, in 1811, the Lutliemn and liomibh leligions am 
placed on an equal footing, and tho professors of Iwth 
enjoy the tame riglits. The number of Bumnii Catholics 
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does not, however, mneh exceed 70,000. Saxony holds n 
high rank uith regard to the number and the excellence of 
its institutions for education and the general ditFusion of 
knowletigc, there being v(Ty few countries where the lower 
classes are so generally taught to read and \Mite. The 
number of printing otlices and hoolcsellcrb’ bhojis greatly 
exceeds that in any other country of equal cxt« iit. It has 
the second largest university in Germany, that of Leipzig, 
founded in l lOH, and attended, on the average of recent 
years, by 3000 matriculated students. 

The constitution is an hereditary limited monarchy. In 
the hands of the king is the sole executive power, which he 
<‘Xcrci.seH through icsponsihlo ministers. The legislature is 
jointly in the king and Parliament, the latter consisting of 
two chambers. The qualification for a soat in the Upper 
House, ns well as the light of election to the same, is the 
possession of a landed estate worth at least 3000 marks a 
year, which (pialilicalion, however, is not required by the 
€x officio deputies of chaplcis and universities. For a 
inenihcr of the l.owcr House no fixed income is required*, 
and all men aho\c twTiity-fivo years of age who pay taxes 
or contribute in any \\ay to the public burdens enjoy the 
piivilegc of electors. A salary is attached to the perform- 
ance of the legislate e functions, the members being allowed 
about 1‘2^. a day during the sittings of Parliament. Both 
lioiiscs have the right to make jnopositions for new laws, 
the bills for which, however, must come from the ministry. 

The annual re\enue is about £4,000,000, and fur some 
)t ais past there has been a gradually increasing surplus of 
income over expenditure, whieh is appro]»naU‘d to the le- 
dintion of the public debt. The greater pait of the rail- 
ways is state iMuperty, and yields a consideiable annual 
u venue. In tlie late Gennanie Confederation Saxony held 
Mie fouith lank. Saxon} is one of the most densely 
peopUd cimntiics in Europe. 

Jlittory . — Among all the barbarian nations yvliich re- 
sisted the ambition of Charlemagne the Saxons yyere the 
most yvarlikc and the most formidable. They yveie only 
subdued after a senes of arduous campaigns, when tin 
great Western emperor established seven bisliopiics in their 
country, converted them from Paganism, and planted 
numerous fiefs or military colonies among them. Prior to 
this eyent they had harassed all Western Europe by their 
inroads, and o^^^hoots from their stock had invaded Britain, 
where in duo time tliey established seven or eight inde- 
pendent priiicipalitie-^. It is impossible to determine yyitli 
accuracy the oi’gmal seat of tlic race, or the exact bound- 
aries of the territory formerly included under the general 
denomination of Saxony or the Land of the Saxons, 
Pougbly speaking it comprised the then yvild and unculti- 
vated region beiyya-cn the Elbe, the Rhine, Friesland, and 
the Hart/. Mountains The Saxons, however, yvere not only 
a yyai like race, fond of the clash of battle and prone to 
picdatory incursiins, but devoted to ngiicultnre ; and 
excliangiiig tlie sword for the pldligh after their subjugation 
by Charlemagne in 803, they converted a yvild yyasteof 
countiy into a scene of smiling fertility. 

About 850 Saxony was erected into a dukedom under 
l.udolf. Ho is 8Ui)poscd to have been the great -gtamlM-n 
of Wittekind, who claimed descent from the Norse god 
Woden, and yvas the founder of the present reigning house. 
Ludolf, in 880, yyas succeeded by Otho the lllustiions, bis 
second son, a prince of great courage and ability, yybo 
distinguislied himself in the wani against the Noitlmieii 
or Normans, and on tho extinction of tbo Carlovingian 
dynasty in Oil, refused tho imperial croyvn pressed on Ids 
acceptance by all tho German princes. It yvas, howeyer, 
iissnmed in 010 by his son Henry, surnnined tho Foirhr, 
the first of the Saxon line of German emperors, continued 
by Otho L, Otho lI.,Otlio III., and Houry lL,witli yyliom 
it terminated in 1021. Tiio dukedom of Saxony yyas 
bestowed by Otho L, about 0t)0, upon a successful captain. 


named Hermann Belling, on the usual conditions of feudal 
tenure. Under him and lus imniediarc successors it pros- 
pered greatly, and its boundary's yvere largely extended. 
In 1113 it passed by marriage to Count Lolharof Supplin- 
hurg, who ruled over the country l}ing b» twri-ii the Unstrut 
and the Kdir, Pomerania, and tho Jlhnic. In 1125 
Lothar obtained the impcnal ciown. llif' Si'oii duchy 
then deyolved on his son-in-law, Henry the Pk.u.I, duko 
of Bavaria, and one of the ablest sovereigns of the (iuf Ijdiie 
line, yvhosft sway consequently exlcndtd over iii'ae than 
half of the country noyv known as Girinany. Thib sj-lcndid 
possebhion, hoyvcvci, fell to ]jiL'ces in the reign of lll^ !-<iu, 
lleMiry the Tdon, Bay aria pa'-^ing to tin- hou'-r of Wittch- 
bach, Westphalia and Olflcnhiirg t(» indcpeudciit hi'shojj^, 
yvho cnjo}ed Ixitli temporal and spiritual poyyer, Tbuiiij_ii 
to the lauidgiaye Lud\\ig. and Ea^t Saxony to tin. Elector 
Bernard of Ascaiua. The diiehy was arcf^rdingly i educed 
to a riarnnv ti iiitory. y\hose fa])ital was jdaced at W]tt( n- 
bcig. In 12dU it yvas fuithei diiinni‘'lu il and divided iiito 
lyvo indejiendent yuincip.\hli( S.ixc-Eauenhuig a’.id Sixe- 
Wittenhcig, the Littered whi«[i enioyrd the ehctM'.d title, 
confirnied to it in 135G by the cilehiated GuldLii Bull of 
Pope Innocent \T. 

The Aseniii.in line of ]»nnccs he* nne *‘xtinct in 1 122, 
and the duchy then pn^'Sed to Eredcriek th«' l\dilike, 
Maikgi.if or Margiave of Misnia and EundLn.if of Ihu- 
ringia, yyho thus Ijceame one of the mo^t powerful of the 
(Iiiinan .‘ovcieigns. He yy.is succeeded in 1428 by his son 
Frcdciif'k IE. whose sons. Enn-st and Albirt, aeioiiiiiig l*» 
an unwist* ]»ioyi>ion of llieli f.itlnr, dnid^d th* duchy 
hftwedi them, Eiiust obtaining the ek-et*nat»\ dhuungia, 
and half of O-^teiland, and Albeit Mii^sem and the ether 
half of < )steiland. 

Ernest, tli*-* foiin.b'i of tlic I'.incstine, elder, o: chitor.il 
line, yvas .^ueu-eded by bi.s .•-on. tbi* illnstiiout. l'i*di i.-.k the 
1\ i''e (I 180-1525), einini'iil]} di-tingu.‘‘lied in hi-t* ly .i'' th** 
patron of Lniber. and one of the iimsl jiowiifiil jm n.'it I*, 
of the Ihfujin.itii'ii. Ills brelher, .Tolm tin* (’oUxtaiit 
(1525-32), bki‘wi‘'i‘ i''jiou*'i*d the Eutheiaii doctruns, 
which yyeie gallantly :\dvo(at<d by deha li'.Uritk ib.c 
Magnaminoiis (1532-17), ev.-n at tln‘ ihk id’ bit* .n d 
cruyvn. Bibatidat tin* fatal li.kllle trf Muhlb-ig by tiu* 
imperial forces under Chaihs ht w.is d(pi.\(.d*d tho 
elect 01 a I dignity. 

Returning innv t«) the AHnitinc i>r younger lino, wo ihid 
Duke Albei t sucen de<I by bi^ sons ticolge \^1 dP ). a 
bigoted adherent of the Roman Cliure-b. and Ibnrv tl.e 
I'lons (153P-41), :i /laloiiv LntliOian. ^lanriie, a solde r 
of [H’cat repute, came to the tlnon*’ in 1.511. Hi di-'t.a- 
guished hiniM-lf Lueatlyon the P.itbolie* .‘'idc in tin iol]_:;ions 
yyai.s yyhicli ;it tins peiiod dL''olaUd German}, .iiid ifti r tin* 
yictory of Mnlilbeig ice*i\ed the electoial t.tle .uid * >tates 
of the unfortunate dobn rioddiek. Alannee. l.ow\.ver. 
yvas noyv iiulnced, by his i'j)]»ositii*n to the aibiiiaiy meas- 
uies of rii.nks V. ami an app.ueutly sineeie doti 
of rrligii)U.'' inl(»]t laiiee. and p.irlly, porl.ayis. by lus d.iiing 
and ambitious ib.u.ict*!. to cmbiaec the Piolest..nt uiUsc. 
At the head of the* Enlhcran foices l,e maieb-d agv.u'-! 
the empeior and dictated to him the eclebialtd juieecf 
Passau. 

After a glojious and stilling career In* diid at.'^iLiii'- 
li.anstii, lltli July, 1553, an. I yya'- siioecedi* d by lu^ biot I ( : 
Augusliih 1. (1553-8(1). yyho, dining a long and [i I 
reigu, consolidated his dominions, impioved llal’ .kP’ ;. i- 
istrative oigani/ation, cm 

doyeluped eommeiee. and pr*'iiioted. by a Min-'i’ si^i- 
eious refoiiii'*, the happlnes> and prospeiit} of 1 i- -^nb ■ ts. 
Clnistian I. leigncJ fioin 158b ti* lain, (.'In I'-ti.m IE, 
from 151 H to IGll; but ncitlnr has Icit .any m.nk in 
liistoiy. Johr Geoige (Ibll-obh apindiiit and politic 
prince, allied himself with the Syvcdisli king, (justa\us 
Adolphus, and added to his doininious I ]q>ci and Loyver 
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TIio L'lcctorate at his death was divided between 
his scMis, John George II. (165t»-80), Augustus, Christian, 
and Maurice, but the dynasties established by the three 
latter all heeamo extinct within eighty years, 

.lolui George III. (1G80-91) and John George lY. 
(U5'dl-l>4) weie sovereigns of no great renown. The reign 
of Duke Frederick Augustus I. (101*1-1 7.3d) was inaiked 
hy a Series of disasteis, >\liich, lathcr than any eminent 
merits of his own, have preserved his name and memory. 
Ho was elected King of Foland, and allying himself with 
the Czar of ltus>i i against Charles XII. of Sweden was 
driven by tlie latter fivmi hi? dominions, which were ravaged 
by the Swedish annii-s. J)uke I^redeiiek Augustus II., 
also king of IMaiid. embroiled his country in the war of 
the An-stiiaii Succession, at first as the enemy, and after- 
wanls as ti e ally of Maiia I'hercsa. During the Seven 
Years’ War S ixony i^ulTered grievously. Her fertile fields 
woie dc'i'Iatcd, her \ illages burned, and her towns garrisoned 
and plundered liy foreign troops. P.issing over the few 
months' I cign of Fiederick Chri>tian (17G3) we come to that 
< f Duke Fiederick Augustus III., extending from 17C.3 to 
l*s27, a peiiod of sixty-four years. At the l»atlle of Jena 
in ISUo he supportcil the I’lussians willi 2i.**o0 Saxon 
tioops. but the \ictoiies i«f Napoleon eoinpillcd him to 
.accept ti e French alliance and viii the empiaor’s Con- 
federation of the Kliine. After tlie bittle of Leipzig in 
IbJo he b'caine a prisoner in the hands of the allies, wdio 
deinmcd h in cl nearly onc-ln-f of his tciiitor>. which tliey 
bestow'» d np -n ruis>:a. but allowed lilin to retain the title 
C'f king (as Fu J'ruk A^gu^tll^ 1.) oonfejivd upon him !>y 
Nap' Ir'"! in IxJ''*. A new and liberal con>titutiun was 
giauted to the kingdom by Antony Clement in 1831, 
att»r a popular dt :n(.iij?lration excited by the .successful 
rci oil. tionary :no\cine;it.s in Fiance. He was also eom- 
j'Liled to ruminate a*) n gent his nephew. King Frcdeiick 
Augu.stu> 11.. who was known to be a sincere ailmiitr of a 
consliiutl'nivl form uf goM-rnnirnt, and who ascended the 
Sax‘jn ihruiie rn the deatli of his uncle in 1K3<I. John 1. 
siKOC'hd liim in August, 18.) t, ,and he was in turn 
suLCLCd'-d hy 1 ^oii Albeit, ill October, 1873. At the 
(Tithi' ik tif the Seven WVeks’ War in I8*hi, between 
Hru^-ia and Austria, John I. refused to join the L-imer or 
to obH.rve an impaitial iHiitiahiy. Tln^ Fiu^sian victories, 
howr\L'i, compelled l.iin to disiniib liis jdnlo-Austiiaii 
ni.ii!’'tcr, liiron Benst, .and to aritpt llie c«jndilions im- 
po^<■d upon l.im by the court of Ih-rlin. His troops were 
ti.'-'ii urg.mi/ifd on tl.e Fin-^ian svst* m, includid as a criip-, 
in th' N'lilli or I'ni- iari army, and as hucli fought 

M ry hi i\<ly di.rovg the war witli I’ranec in 1^70-71. 
'lii'jugi th' h'njd'iiri of .Saxony is nmniually indepeii'lenl, 
to all md purj-i-'-es it form^ a poition of llie 

(i. “i;,!:! limpiie. 

SAXONY, PRUSSIAN, i-. eompi.Md <f .almost tl.e 
■: ti. jioition of .Saxouy f(d.-l to I’ri^-ia at the 
(’u. g!'-- ‘i \*enni, to wl.iih tli" pnu< ipalitie^ lying to flie 
1 oi*j] o: 1..- ilu'liv of Ai.halt and to tla we.^t of the LIbo 
a: i th- II iwl bM ii added; the whojr forms an aiea 
of h7 !:• s,--] ir<j milf?. 4 he pof.uhtion in l88l was 
2.31 J '‘u 7 . 1,1 ii-]v ail ijf \\»_re Lutlerari''. llic pro- 

\in»' tj' u' li'.-j < n tlu; N.li. and L. l>y Bi.amir nbiirg ; on 
tl.e W. by llaii'i'.'r. Bruu'-w i< k. and Ih-S'te-Cfl"# 1 ; ami on 
tlie sijutli by l!;e k.ugdom of Saxo ny, 

The priiu.ijnl r.'.'r I'j the LIhe, into whldi flow’ the 
Have], .s.iale, Mnlde, ai-d rnstrnt. 'Ihc* gr»-nler poilion 
of the pro\iiice bt longs to th^* plain of North* in Gtimany, 
ami contains gentle eu.iuences, luit no rnouiit.ains. Ihe 
climate of the district is gem rally iiiihl and healthy, .and 
the ‘f.i, which is among the ino-t fertile jn the I’lU'-si.m 
ii' * ii .0 s, .«npjdie.s the population willi the most irnpoitant 
.ir* '<•« <}f fo*jd. Corn, Hax. hemp, hopH, lobaeoo, inmhler, 
’ irory are the prineipal product^. H/e vine is ctilli- 
. ..I the bauks of the Llbe and .Saalc. 'ihe fine wool 


of the improved breed of ^lerino sheep supplies the exten- 
sive woollen manufactures of the province. The mineral 
pioducts are chiefly co.al, s.alt, copper, antimony, cobalt, 
and iron. The manufactures are woollens, leather, calico, 
fine linen, c.arthenw.are, paper, and beer. There are several 
sugar refineries, brandy distilleiies, tobacco manufactories, 
oil mills, and porcelain w’orks. The exports are wool, corn, 
woollen and cotton manufactures, brandy, copper, iron and 
steel wares, and salt 'J'he capital is ^Iacjdlulko. 
SAX'OPHONX. See Sax-iioun. 

SCAB^BARD FISH (LvpUhpns enndatus) is a species 
of fishes belonging to the family 'riichiurldao (Hair-tail). 
It is tolerably common in the Mediterranean and the 
warmer p.'irts of the Atlantic, extending northwards to the 
British coasts, where, however, it is a rare visitor, and 
southwards to the Cape of Good Hope ; it also occurs on 
the coasts of Ta.smania and New Zealand. I'lio body 
is greatly elongated, compressed, b.aiid-like, and scale- 
less. There is a single dorsal fin extending tho whole 
length of tho body. Tlio ventral fins are reduced to a 
pair of round scales. The scabbard fish grows to a Icngtli 
of 5 or 6 feet, but the body is so compressnd that a speci- 
men of this length will only weigh fi lbs. without the 
intestines. It swims with great rapidity. Tlie flesh is 
firm and delicate, and is eaten in Mediterranean ports. 
In New Zealand, where it is called the Frost Fish, it is 
esteemed a great delicacy. Another species, Lepidoj)us 
U unify occurs off .Tapnn. 

SCAD or HORSE BiACKEREL (Carangidic) is a 
family of fishes belonging to the order ArANTiiorTKKYGiT. 
These fi.shes are carnivorous, inhabiting tropical and tem- 
perate seas. They have a compressed oblong boJv, n.aked 
or covered with small scales. Tho Common Scad or Horse 
Mackerel (Coranx trachurus) is common on the co.i.sts of 
Coinwall and Devonshire, and is widely distributed in 
tropical and temperate seas in both hemispheres. It is 
about 12 inches long, of a dusky green colour, the head 
.and belly being silvery and the throat black. The first 
dorsal fin h.as eight spines, and i.s continuous with the soft 
dor.s.al. There are two small spines in fiont of tho anal 
fin. The body is covered with small scales, Tho horse 
mackerel often appeals in great shoals, pursuing joung 
lierrings or sand lauiices. These fi>hes are largely preyed 
upon by gulls and other sra-biids. The flesh resembles 
th.at of thn mackerel; it is not often c.aten fresh, but is 
salted on Ibe Corni.sh coa.st, where thc‘>c fishe.s are abundant 
dining the summer. Abont ninety species of tho genn.s 
Ciraux arc known, especially from tropical Hca.s, some of 
wliich attain a length of over 3 feet. The Filot-kish 
(Naucint' s) and the Boau-fi.sii {Capros r/y>er) .also be- 
long to this family. 

SCA'VOLA (“ the left-handed "), an honourable sur- 
name* acquired by tho hero Caius Mucins in early Bom.ari 
times. When Lare Porsena was blockading n<tine with hin 
Ktmscans, }Oung Mucins ^voted himself to rid his conn- 
try of the terrible foe. Ho penetrated to the tent of Por- 
srna, where Ire found Porsena’s secretary engaged with 
oftircrt. Taking him for the Iats himself Muclus drew 
the dagger he had concealed and killed him on the spot. 
H>! attempted no flight, and waited his doom with con- 
st.'incy. When dragged before the real prince, Muciua 
avowed his design and explained his error, abiding that 
tliough he had failed there were m.iny more youths in 
Konie ready for tJie task. Lars Puisena sf^ught to question 
him further, and ns lie could not make him answer as he 
desired he ordered him to be burnt alive. There was an 
alt.ar-firo burning near, and Mucins, to show that these 
threats were of no avail, tJilmly held his right band In the 
flames till it was consumed. The Ktruscan was astonished 
at this fnnalKal courage, and set Mucius free, while he 
himself departed, feeling euro that it was a hopeless task 
to try to subdue a city where the youtlis were of this heroic 
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type. The f^ratcful city gfivc “the left-handed one” a ] 
tract of land across the Tiber, ever afterwards known as . 
Mucins’ field (^Mucia praia). ' 

There were several noteworthy men of the Scacvola * 
family, two of whom need a brief mention here. I 

Quintus Mucius Sccevola the Augur was a i;reat fiieiul 
of Scipio Africanus Minor, and was the son-in-law of 
another great friend of his, Cains LxTins. He tilled all the j 
great otlices of the republic, ending with the consulate in 
n.c. 117. lie died a very old man, about b.c. 85. Cicero, 
when a boy, was taken by his father to hear Scaevola speak 
and study his methods, which were considered worthy of 
imitation. Ifo was renowned for his great knowledge of 
the law. Ho is one of the speakers in Cicero’s famous 
dialogues, “ l)c Oratore,” “ Dc Amicitia,” and also in “ Do 
Kepublieii.” Scccvola’s daughter Mucin married L. Lici- 
nius Cl ass us, the celebrated orator. 

Quintus Afuvius Sccevnln (he Pontijex Maximns^ so 
designated to distinguish him fiom the above, was the son 
of rublius Mneiiis Scicvola (first cousin of the augur), 
a great lawyer and statesman, consul n.c. 133 (the year of 
the slaughter of Tiberius Gracchus), and Pontifex ^laximus 
n.c. 131, in succession to his bi other. Quintus, the son of 
this Publius, also rose quickly to distinction in law and in 
politics, and was consul n.c. 05, with his relative by mar- 
riage, L. Licinius Crassus the oiator. He next successfully 
administered the important province of Asia, and after his 
return became Pontifex Maximus. In this office he was so 
famou.s for the rectitude of his judgments, his vast know- | 
ledge of tlu‘ law, the purity of his character, and the 
eh'game of his oratory that Cicero in perpetual 
attendance on him, and might almost be styled his 
pupil. (Jiccio exhausts adjectives in praising liLs master, 
whom ho regards as one of tho most illustrious men 
then on lecoid. ScocNola compiled and ciiticised the 
whole ci\il law of Ihjine in an important work, wliich, 
though now lost, is preserved by being the basis of sub- 
sequent codifications. The oldest actual quotations in the 
“Digest” are four exccipts from another woik of hi.s on 
definitions or short maxims of law. This famous man uas 
piosciibcd by Marius during the troubles of the peiiod of 
civil war, was inurdiicd, and his body thrown into the 
Tiber (n.c. 8*i). 

SCAFELL or SCAW'FELL,a mountain on the borders 
td Cumlieihuid and We.stinorland, 13 miles S.S.W. of Kes- 
wick, in tho neighbourhood of the Likes. It is the liiglicst 
mountain in England, and forms, with its double peaks, 
Olio 3‘J08 b i.t and the other 30y2 feet in height, a con- 
spicuous feature of tho romantic Lake scenery, 

SCAF'FOLDINGi a temporary erection of liiiiher, 
usually for the purpose of supporting workmen and 
material.^ during the progress of a building. In oi dinary 
buildings the scalTolding requires very little notice. I’obs 
are eiectod in a \eitical position a few feet from the walls, 
their lower ends being iiisertcik in tho ground. WIicicmt a 
plalfnrin is lequired for the workmen a horizontal pole is 
tied to tlie uprights, parallel with tho wall, and fiom this 
horizontal polo cross pieces extend to the wall, into which 


stones. By this arr.'ingoincnt a ^tono may be lifted up and 
moved by the combined action of the two r.iilwa}S, to any 
point required on the wall, 

Tlie centring of arches is a peculiar kind of scafTold- 
ing; it is the wooden .support or mould on wliuJi tlie arch 
rests when building. A ceiUring usu.ill) ctnibi-ts of a 
number of di^-tinet frames, rcseinbling tin- t»u of -i roof, 
placed equidistant from each other in ^eltlc'd idaiK , and 
covered with a .series of planks (or beams (d timlja' called 
hiidging joisbs) laid at light angles with the flames or 
trus^es. This boaiding or coveiingof biidging'. foims 
convexity coinciding with the iiit'-rnal conca\ity of tbf 
intended arch. Foi small aiches tin- eentiing is n'=ni’.!y 
covered with planks, but in large works biiJg'ng (a;c 
laid for each course of aicli sternes, are pK-biied, 
being kejit at tin* pioper distance apart by blocks ]ikmd 
between them. The whole .structure is .stillVncd by fro^s- 
bars to keep tin- tius'^es equidistant and paialkl to each 
other. Milch ingenuity has been :i])plied to the consti lu-ti ui 
of si-affidding for peculi.ir and niiusual puipo*=es, as the 
erection or repair of domes, coIliiiiii", (^bebsk^, v'i.c 

The iliKst .scanulding CMT iniiiitid, peibajis. wa^ that 
wbieb Mirmoimtid the Vietoiia Tower at the Ni a Houses 
of I’.iiliarnent. It w.is made to tiaitd ui>wiids as the 
woik progies-ed, and it revolved ('ii a c- ntr.il axjv, il.it 
four extended aims of scairolding cimld hi* hi (Might (A'lt 
every part of the tow'er in tiiin. Some ing' nioii'' ■^ead' ld- 
ing wxs icccnlly cm]d(*y\d in the decoration of St. ranl’> 
Catbedi.il. 

SCA LA. DELLA, or SCALIGE RO. a lii^t< lic n blo 

bouse of \ ciona, winch tu the lonkliip .»f iisni:i\e 

(ity and of a considLuablL* (.iieumjaeeut iLrninn. M v>- 
aiNo DLLLA SrAi.A, of tile Gliilallmc jiaitv d'miinaiit iii 
Veiona, wms elected podesta (child magistrate) for .i term 
of yeais, about l‘JdU. Tliis dignity was aftei wni iK s. cured 
to him foi lif(>, and lie enjoyed it until 1*J77, wduii he was 
inuultnd on .account of a piivate giudi'e. Ai r.i nT»», 
brothel of "Ma^liiin. was chosen by tlic popiiMii veiee as Ins 
succcssoi, and was ^•ubs(•rpKlltly calbd to the b id"! p of 
Vicenza, Feltie, and lielliino, by tlio ci'ireus (d lii •'‘•.i 
! towns. He ilicd lu 13Ul, and was suc\eL‘del by 1 ‘\k- 
I eldebt SOU of .Mluito: died 7t]i ^laieb. Id*'!, 

I and was succeeded by bis biotlier Amkhno, who. aftci a 
hlioit reign, li.mded over the go\i'inineiit to bis voiingi i and 
iiioK* cntnjnising biutbci, Cvs {J.i. Ciipitnn or nnhiaiy 
leadei) Fuam i.m o. Ho was coinmi'iily l alled Can 
Giaiide (tho gic.at), bom about VJ'.'O. mlaige<l the Vcm- 
licse duiiiain until it iiicludid little leSb than llu* entire 
tciiitoiy subH-quently callid Venetian. Victcn-ms al- 
\eiaaiy id the Maiquib of T.ste, bononied adbeunt and 
inipeii.il \icar of lleiiiy id Luxembuuig, .ickiuiwl. dged 
head of the Lombaid (Hiibelllues, waiiici .md politician, 
Can Grande occujiies yet another position in the annals of 
his OKI ns tho magmlici'iit entertainer of imn oiiiment in 
I litlcis, ill art, oi in aims; and himself biing in his degiee 
I a poet, especially .as tho host of Dante Alighicii in his exiKx 
Can Giaiide dud of fcM-r in and was succo'd(.d by 

Ai nr.iiro and Mastim*, bis nephews. C vn tin vm>k 11., 


their ends are received to support a flooring of planks. 
As the building rises tho scaffold is strengthened by i 
diagonal poles, and tho several pules are fastened by lupes. 

In tho erection of important building.s of stone a Mry j 
convenient kind of scaffold has boon adopted, consisting of j 
large squared timbers well framed together, anil lermiiiat- I 
ing at tho ton in horizontal beams. Such a framing h \ 
erected on each side of the wall, unconnected with it, and I 
rolls arc laid on the top beams, on wliicli rnns a cani.ige 
capable of being moved by means of a winch liandlo con- ! 
neoted with the wlnels. The carriage itself consi.sts of a 
frame supporting another railway at right angles with that 
on wliicli it runs; and on the upper railway is a smaller 
carriago, which supports tackle suitable for raising the 


son of M.aslinu, succeeded in 13.V2. He was kill(al by I s 
brother, C.au Signore, in 1359, ami w.as succeeded by C vx 
SurXuUK, and .motlur brother Pahkd Ai C.i 

Signoie aflciwaids impii'*onod Paolo Albuiii.*. wb'm ’ 
iillimately put to death, himself dy ing in the same y i ir. 1 17 ». 
His .xuccessois w'crc Bau ror.oMMi o II. aud 
his illegitimato sons. Antonio inurdeiixl Pi.iit v'.; "i 
1381; was expelled from Vnoni by Gian o \ is' 

conti, duke of Mil.an, in 13S7. and died i:' lo."". thus 
bringing to a close the dyna'^Iy id Drlla ’^eili. 

SCALD. See IU kns am» Srvi h". 

SCALD, piopcriy wilt ten Slat hi (tli* lOit of the word 
being the same .as that of onr woiJ sLiP, an .ancient 
, Scandinavian word which signifies jnvt. The Scalds were 
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not merely bards, but also the historians of their nation. 
Their poetry is almost the only source hence wo derive 
our knowledge of the ancient annals of the north of Europe. 
AVe still pobsesss a very long list of the last of the Scalds 
of the thirteenth century, pre>ervcd in a MS. of the younger 
Edda, among whom are persons of the highest rank, and 
even kings. The most distinguished were those of Ice- 
land. As with the Wrlbli piinres and tlie Highland chiefs, 
so in Iceland and als^o in other Se.inilinavian countries, 
Scalds wero kept by eaeh magnate at lii^ petty court, to 
celebrate his own deed^ and tlio^e of his anco.stoi s. Though 
none of the lay.^ ictiiaiii eoiiifilere to us many fragments of 
famous Songs of ScaKl>aii‘ piesorvcd in the younger Edda, 
thi- Sigab, tJie H( iniskiingla of Sik'JTo Stmleboii, »ic. Tho 
songs of the olJei IMd.i ate m«'re antntue, and belong to an 
era ht f.ire the Soald.s }ot exibted. The metres and the 
all.tcratno iloAiccb were \er}’ elaborate, and made the work of 
t Ije iltN a \ ery conn'licatcd and mcchanie.al business. The 
vaiii t ( f Stan/ i weio \er}' numerous, lOG being gUen by 
Snoiv ) .''rurle.''on (thirteenth centnrv) in ll\e ‘‘ llatt.ilkvli** 
(V.. y cf measured. Tlio numbt r <'f .synon\ ms requited was 
nrlinntod, for the etiquette insisted npi»n nothing being 
directly named, but e\crything being d.scnb<-d by allusion 
and metaphor. The name of the god Odin, bn* ixample, 
had over O'O iquivalent^. 

SCALD-FISH ( It i'« a sp^Lies of 

Flat-i i"!! ( r’euronectiil.eX TJie seald-libli is toinmon 
in tho Areddtoiiain an. and extends to the south oast of 
Eng’and. The n.ime ufei*> to the fact (iat the scales aie 
so (Ke.dj' tlat they tre -hed < :i the t.-^h being lightly 
hatni'cJ a^ .f ic livl be- n scihl-d. It is nm.ilh 1 or d 
inches ]f \ b! irr-l hke i it is ii ddibh-\«.lI<Av in 

C'>’'>r.r, ]' .!■ r at ti.e n.\ig’r.b i l the tins. 1 hia fish is lauly 
ciji-.-'J. rs it itvcr t il « s .a bait. Thedoisal tin com - 
r.'c.cis f ri - i^t. fh-ie are six other ‘'jecics of the 
fi, ui I'nropt.m :in-l li.d: in s,-ab. 

SCALE, m mu'-ie. In tl.e .article Ki.y it is staled 
that a s, i; . IS only th-' notes of .a hey .s* t in regular 
iiwiodiL Old. r. frc-in grav-** to ar. ite, and th*"' iiianii. i is ex- 
plain- I in ah l!i the iii'ijoi, nimor, .ind chr-'inalii* ‘roaleb 
are form--! tl e \ irioUh luterv.al' gi\»n hy the n-»tcs 

in use .r’ 'rg n^, these notes henig each at lix-.d j.itiour 
distance-, .in-i .Vd he ng rcik ui-d from the n</lc* nlikli h e> 
.arhitr.iiily h- rn pitched up- ii is the k'-‘Mi-go. 1 i.e lat.--^ 
of the \ in-j’ib n-.tf s an- gi\cii fully in tiie .irtirle In'i Mt\ \n. 

If for ihi- k- n -te We .'iny souinl n ihiatiiig ‘dG I ti:n- ^ 
in .a sr*fiji]d, then our Er:gh''b major an-l minor srdis 
appnr in p^rfutly jo-t int- i.ati'-ii a:» und-r, ixpii'-.s- i in 
Sound-\:!oat.t U'l ]-cr — 

K. 'i > I,' J J . 1 . J '"ll, r ail, - lOi, ‘•i ^ rrUli, O • iw, 

Afaj'r. -Jol d.lO ;j:,g 3i)r, im Itid dJ.S 

Minor, 31<;-.S IJJ'l 

'I ho ird" r ^^ah' 1.1’. .a fhit 3h;r-l .ind a fiit .Sixth. If to 
the .ah< i »! It nd and s-a- " th .and n -I'.irp r->uith 
1^ ad-]' I w.' ! ivo tl ‘‘ twihe D'-les of lia* chn-riutie •■eih-. 
All 1 ..gi.-i. mijM- U express. fl hy the-e tw-l\o s-mmls, 
repeatf'ii nn ■ l'I • r - r L/w- r f f t i\- '. 

Hut ill 111'* .aitnle Ki V, .a’ d nn-ro e-pccially in the 
article '1 1 M 10 I'.A.MKM. It 1. -h'-’AM th.at th-- twi he lud 
though i' nt f'jT :'n\ oie- k<\, an- iii'^nidieu nt hr 

racre tlian that on-, k'-). 'J-j h* •'tiictl) in tni.'- \se ‘‘honl-l 
require to ip-/'liiy ‘'"wial oi tl." notes ihnitlv wo p.l^vll 
from our first key iiitr> rm-»tlnr. 'I he r.nly way to luoid 
the large multiplio.ation ff jnttr\als which llms i"Siilt-> is 
to strike a .'•ort t f average (tn/.p* r.mn nt), and hy adopting 
an artificial turdng, which is ry near the truth for all ke\s, 
.and is equally wrong for .all, we make tlie twelve* notes do \ery 
well to JVC all 1(1)9 alike. Now* the « -ir is good-natured 
enough to [A-ss the.se incorrect inteiaaN as true, mu( li as, 
to u->- a fan liar ‘irniJe, coin, although worn, pa.sse.4 at its 
fud e- although the car, if challenged, h ready enough 


to detect a variation from the truth, like tho banker who 
weighs the coin he receives, and rejects the light specimens. 

This of itself proves tho essentially artificial nature of 
music, Tho ear can bo trained to appreciate any given set 
of ratios, and so long as th.at set is carefully observed tho 
ear is satisfied and charmed. Thoroforo there follows from 
this consideration what is the real fact in tho world ; th.at 
pcifect and absolute as our system, with its simple ratios, 
seems to be, and entirely alone, as it is by it.s nature, in its 
power of giving pure harmonized chorda, many other and 
more complicated systems exist, dcvoti d to melody or at 
tho most to very rude and occ.asional harmony, and to 
those who know these alone our system seems out of tune, 
just as their system seems to us. The bagpipe has a very 
curious scale, for example, and to southern c.ars it ia, and 
must always be, out of tune ; but to tlie piper it is the one 
heaven-sent system of vibration-ratios, and our timing i.s 
poor and tame. A Scottish piper complains of an English 
trumpeter as playing falsely, just as au American (‘‘ Ainur- 
rican '*) speaker once found fault with the “ English accent ” 
of .Tohn Hi ight. Space does not pcmiit of the full tre.atment 
of this interesting subject, for which tho reader m.ay be ic- 
ferred to Mr. hTlis* Seales of Varions Nations'* (^Journal 
Soc. 1885), or to his learned appendix to his masterly 
translation of IIclmholtA ‘‘Sensation of Tone’* (sceoiul 
edition, London, 1886), a book which has founded the 
true scientific ph\>ical basis of music. Only the follow*- 
ing cursory remarks will here be ofitTC*!, therefore. 

Onr own scale (the trne, not the tempered scale) is, a.s 
.saitl .above, tho only one whieh allow.sof all po'.dbb* ehoids 
without beats; and the harmonies of our tunpeied .scale, 
.although they give beats, yet are not too discord.uit f'>r the 
good-nature of the ear to pass as tine. 15ut Iheie arc M iy 
few scales in the world as good as this; the va.st majinity 
aic non-harmonic. Mr. Ellis iinentcd a N)stem <-f cents 
which i.s highly ingenious, to sIkav the rol^l(ion'^llip of tlicAO 
scales to onr own. He lakes 100 cents as lepiosenting the 
v.aluo of the ratio of the tempend semitone, no matter 
whatever the actu.al vibr.ation-nmiiher may be; and 12i'() 
cents therefoie irie.asurcs the 0 ( tave, all tho twcho semi- 
tones being, of course, exactly equal, by tempeiament. 
L>nr m.ajor .se.ilc (tempered) would bl.md thus, as exprc'^sed 
ill cents, the names of the notes of the scale of C being 
wiitteu above tJie figuies, to facilitate rcftrem-c — 

CDEFGAHC 
(rcnt>), 0 200 400 600 700 900 1100 1200 
N-»'.v t.ake the .scale of the bagt>iiK*. It is thi.s— 

(Outs), 0 197 311 496 703 863 1009 1200 

I'.ut od-l as it looks, and absolutely unlike our scale in 
( leiy single rote (the seventh note is of com.se meant for 
.1 kind of IL’), it i.s very rlos^dy akin to .a familiar Arabic 
M-.ih- ii'-d tbroTigliout the EfLst, The Arabic scale of Zal- 
/ d lull s thus— • 

((Ants), 0 204 356 498 702 a.i3 996 1200 

Muih m-.arer was the ancient (Ircek scale in the P\tha- 
goiean tuning (of course in the Lydian inode tho Fourth i.s 
.sharp, not natural like ours), which runs thus in Lydian — 

(Cents), 0 204 408 498 702 906 1110 1200 

The more ancient Greek tuning for Lydian was— 
(Cents), 0 182 386 498 702 884 1088 1200 

The Siamese ranats or wood liarmonieon, whicli formed 
.so inaiked a feature in the playing of tho King of Siam’s 
Court Orchestra nt the International Exhibition of 1885, 
ga\e the following scale, which may explain the odd eficct 
of our English airs when the Siiimcso politely Hought to 
render them in tlicir entirely ditTcrent tone material:— 

(Cents), 0 208 326 637 698 883 1048 1200 
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Fiince Prisdan^ of Siam declares, however, that tliis tnn- | 
ing was iimccuralo according to Siamese theoiy (just as ! 
><)ur tempered tuning is incorrect by our acoustical tlicorics), 
for tlje division was intended to be exactly by seven equal 
intervals, and should nm tlius — 

(Cents), 0 171 343 514 CSG 857 1029 1200 

Tlic scale of Java is nearer our own, with a flat seventh — 
(Cents), 0 137 440 575 C87 820 1098 1200 | 

Put the Ja\ese do not use their whole octave at once. 
Like much ancient Scottish music, like Chinoso and 
Japanese music, and many other scales less known, the 
Javese use several pentatonic scales ; and the octave just 
given is obtained by combining all the pentatoncs together. 

A pcntnttifiir grah' is quickest exemplitied by the five black 
digitals of tlie ]»i.inoforte, and many Scottisli airs may, as 
is well knonn, l)f* roughly indicated by their use alone 
witliout toucliing tlie wliite digitals. The explanation is, 
that such s(al(s avoid the Fourth and Seventh, ns when 
one plays (Ijf, Ajf, 1)^, Taking Fj} as 0 wc 

.should wiite the pentatonic bCale of the pianoforte black 
digitals thus — 

(Cents), .... 0 200 400 700 900 1200 

'J'lio Chinese are great pentatonic musicians, and their 
scales are thenforc deeply interesting to us. Actual 
measures of many instruments played by Chinese players 
at the International Exhibition (1885), show their sc.ale to 
bo intended for the above. Hero are two examples — 

Elute (7V./.s;/)((Vnt.s), 0 178 418 062 888 HOC 

.Mouth oigau (‘'>7<e7/^), 0 210 498 910 908 1191> 

'J'lie Japanese, however, use several euiious modification*:, 
some of >>hi( h arc as if one were to play the white digit ds, 

A and D, on the pianofoito, instead of the black digitals, 
Ajf and wliicli is in fact a minor pentatonic scale, 
licsidcs their ])npular jjeiitalouic inn''ic of these Aarious 
scales both nations liavo a full scale. The Chinese 
8 degree scale ditTcrs from ouis, hut the Jrip.ancso liavc, in 
cl.'Lssical music, both a major (reosen') and a nrii''»i 
(ritgugen) .scale just like our^^. The popular H^degicc 
Japauese scale is, however, a peculiar mixture, running 
thus (I'nglish rqui\alents being placed obovo as a guide) — 

C cjj Djf r G Cj» Aj* c 
(Cents), 0 ll.) 300 600 700 800 looO lioo 

SCALES OF NOTATION. Sec KcMKnATiON. 

SCALE-INSECTS. Sre Co, < in.K. 

SCALENE, a name given by Euclid, in bis definitions I 
(l)ut seldom or never afterwards used by him), to a triangle ‘ 
no tuo sides (*f which are equal to one another. 

SCA'LIGER, JULIUS C^SAR, a di.stingui''hed 
Italian .scholar, nas born on the 23rd of April, llsl, in ; 
the Castle of Itiva, near Ihfl^iago di G.irda. Hi.s n.aino ! 
was given as Della Scala, and he pretended to be descended 
from the princely family of the Sc.alas of Verona. Tua- 
hoschi calls him the sou of Penedotto Pordone, a native of 
r.idna, who lived at Venice, carried on the trade of illumi- 
nator, and assumed the name of Sealiger, cither hetau'^c 
he h.ad a sc.alc for his sign, or because lio lived in a strfct 
called Sc.'da. Up to the forty-Bceond year of his age 
Julius Sealiger re.siJed at Venice or at Padua, stiid\iug 
and practising medicine; and ho then became ph\siciau 
to the Bishop of Agon, in which town he married, iind 
there he Bpent the remainder of Ids life. Although ho 
did not publish any of his works till he was forty-seven 
years of age, they followed each other after that time in 
rapid snccession, and ho soon acquired a European reput.a- 
tion. Besides the commentaries, upon which his f.amc 
■chiefly rests, he was the author of a work on the “ I..a(in 
i^ingUAge/' a treatise on the '^Art of Poetry,** .and .a 


number of Latin poems. His tenth son, Joseph Justus 
Sealiger (bom at Agen in 1540; died at lyoydcn in 
1609), was for many years a piofessor in the Uiiivci.‘*ity 
of Leyden, and wa.s still more celebrated as a scholar and 
editor of classical texts than the father. 

SCALXOP. Sec PJCCTI.N. 

SCAM'MONY ib a drug of the same u iturc as Jat. \ r, 
but being the inspis.sated juice obtained by making ineivicus 
into the living root, it consists of a much l.irgoi jn'.poiti.m 
of resin, without any woody fibre. It is thereforf* nr.u h 
more powerful, and the dose required much less tlian ti at 
of jalap. Seammony is used in iiesily tlic Bame ras' s is 
jalap, and tlu* smaller bulk of the d<»Re rfudeis it in in jv 
instauecs prefeiable. It is produeed by Cnjivolvn! • < 
Scammonia [see CnNVoi.vui.Af K.rl, a native of t;,-- 
I^jvant. This plant is perennial, with a woody root, 2 
3 feet long, twining steins, arrow'-shapid leave-, and j- I'.e 
yellow flowers, ^\ilh puiplish .stupe*'. 

SCANDEROON', IsLimh mou or Ah^ranilrtltn, fi.r- 
morly c.illed Ale.ctnnlr(n^ :i .•'Capoit town in the noilh of 
Syiia, founded by Alexandei th'- (.in \t. 2.‘I miles noitli ef 
Antioch, at the lasad of the Gulf (f Seamb icon. It 1 k»s 
( he best haibour on the Syiun coast, hut the poit is in a 
wretched state. CidtiJii, gaIN, silk, and sj.rnjt .aiei\- 
' ported, and llie imjiorl tiade is jirinc'inlly vi eorii. i‘i< 
salt, and r.uio]je.in goo*!**. It i^ a vciy nnln .iltliy 
owing in a LTcat measure to tl.e wateis which ilcw do . mi 
from the riiouiitaius and collect in great marshes ica.nd 
the town. 

SCANDINAVIA, a t*Tni .adopted in geogia]»ljy .ni ■! 
bistoiy, is of gieiU :iiitniuity. din* nam** .*seaiulina\ • i 
oeeuis in Pliny, wlio mentioii.s it as an i^I.l^•! of nnkm^wn 
t.xlent, but be uVnioii^ly nnant llie haigc pcnin''!il i noil’ii- 
w’ot ‘d the Baltic, aiul, in fact, the lennination nrt<t im- 
plies iM lud. ’Uiij small som leignties which existed in tlos 
peninsuhr wIilii it fir^'t beg-in to lie noticed in histoiy. wf ic 
united into tlie two great monarehks of Sweden .and Noi- 
way in the twelfth and ihiiteenth ctnluiie". M.^igaut of 
Diaimirk, at the clii**!' (d the foiiitM iitli ceritury. ‘*nerco>'td 
in uniting the ciowiw (d Denmaik, Sweden, and Ntrwa) 
in her own pi'i'sini. P.\ tlic umon (d C.dnrir (1397) « ->■ 

coimtiijs wfie never t<^ be ilisjoiiud. Xorw.ay, ind - .1. 
lem.ained united with Ibumaik up to 1 si ! , but Sw 
was .‘*ep;u it«d fiom it in tlie midille if llie fifieoiitli r.n- 
tuiy. Ih'om til it time the two counliiiss of Scandliia\ i 
constituted .‘^e])arate states until tlie vear ISI t, whin Ik* - 
maik was obliged to code Nonw to Sw rni v. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. Hr t ild-Nm j 
ir anrient Scandinavian hingua'.^o. oiue common to t!ii 
whole nil tli-w extern j-oition of Eun>po biycnd llie Baltic, 
is iiow' coutined to Iceiand, win ther it was t ikm by tl'o 
Noitbmen in the ninth eeiitmy when they eon.^ucred the 
inland, and wluic it has been piesmcd <ui uv* unt of tl e 
i‘-olatiun of the colony, in an almo'*t nnclnnged state iwer 
since. 4 his is tin* language (d the / ‘ AAry ("eventh <n 
eighth cenliiry); of the FirihsmiiK the myth of King Ih c 
Blood.ixe, wlio died in 952 ; and of the f/'ilowriram/, the 
until of ll.akf'ii the Good. The eleventh and iwilftli c* •- 
tunes gi\e us the GroiK/aA/r and Fohirl/o'i, losj.eifiM.v 
the heathen and tlie Christian codes of inoiaB. Tlie ' . * 

^ poetical n.ilional woik in the Old-Nor-^e (Tcehindie) i*' i 
' nobliMsdlection of heioie balhuls made in Diimsaik m f ■ 
■ fouiteentli century, the famous “ Kaempe Vi>er.“ I e 

c-ailie*.! piose Old-Ni'ise works aic of the twellt’i c<"tn’'. 

, the historits of .\n llie Wi^e. called “ l'']endin a h.-h ' a.nl 
, “ Land nan i.i-hok and the next (tliiileeutlO cenlun wa*- 

' made famous by Suorro Stuilesou's “ llei'inkrngl i i i 
history of the e.arly kings of X<M*\^n). a:nl other ^k'* 
Collections of codes of laws also e\i^t (d giea! antiquity. 
This Old-Nrrse tongue g;\\e r.M*, as it ehaugi'd upon tlie 
! mainland, to both Swcdi.sJi .and Ibmish. (he foriinTof which 
1 h.as retained more of the original cJi.aiactcr than the latter; 
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fti.d if not for the literature they contain, in a philological 
point of view they deserve far more attention than they 
lia\e hitherto obtained from Englislnnon, sineo they throw 
considerable li^ht on the history of our own language. 

Literature, in the usual meaning of the term, was of 
exceedingly tardy development in both Denniaik and 
.Sweden ; and leaniing continued for a long time to be 
ci'iidncd to the Latin of the bclicioK It whs not until 
after the accession of Cnut the Great (1011) that 
Christianity became tin* national religion. Rut literature 
eau hardly be said to lia\e been cultivated then. The 
Sole monument of the peiiod in Driimark Is the history 
(written in l.atin'> hy lSaao Gkam.m \ i ici’S, who died ill 
In tiie ntrienth century the l'ni>er.sity of Copen- 
haL’en was estahli^li* d by Christian I., and opened in 1*170; 
ur ii \Na> long kfoie either that e\ent or the adoption of 
ti«' piiDCij.les of the Kefoimation effected any improve- 
lU'-nt m the intellectual C(mdition of the jH'ople. In the 
I'lLantnne the D.uiish language, now' one of the softest in 
'•< ..I il and most simple in construction of all the Gothic 
.. giadu'dly borrowed iiioie and inoio fiom the Low- 

«i- inun. but did not aoipiire any fixit} until the fiftetMith 
t 1 tni\. Its piogiess was gieatl\ rt taidid hy Litin being 
<’''*pbj}ed as the languan'e of the tltig) and the students, 
an<i Cieiman as t’n it of the court and the higher clas.ses. 
The most lernaikable production (d the tlfleuith century 
i" ‘ Den Danske Ihnnkioiuke " (oi ehionlile in rh\mi*)of 
Niel. .'1 monk if .^oroe, tliuagh it possesses scaicely any 
lit' raiN \ due in itself, (-therwise than as a specimen of 
ti e hngn i_p at ti' it p* nod. 

With till* Rifoiinali'm tame an impulse towards litera- 
tm-' fioiii Germain. Eoinanees of chivalry, legends, tales 
tl 'nu'ie. moiahli'.s, ni.d similar works, weie transl.Ued 
ti' flat ]a'’"aa.:e, as were uIm- some pieces of Hans 

l’>, <f lie Dutch poit, Cats, and even of the Scottish 
lands.iy. Rut ti e rarlitst literary name of note that has 
Ir. .n jTeserved is that of Anders Anobo, in the seven- 
teenth century. 'I his vviiter was born in the island of 
At. roe. in lOtST. Ills chief production is his *• Ilcxaeme- 
1 »n." a poem, in heioic rhyme, on the Creation, in Imita- 
t' ) I of that by Du Raitas; it disphiys cousideiahle retine- 
ment of language ami m i-ificalion. Jdrgen Juigenson 
J^jrtemp is another name of importance belonging to this 
pen'jd. His llelte-angt'." (.r liuoic wheieiii he 

cfhhrates tlie naval acliiuvemr ntb of his countrviiiLii and 
the victone.s of Fredoiiik 1\'., nvive the .anlnmtid sti.un^ 

‘ f t.’m t'Ider Ka'iiipe Visor." Rut >oiterup and his im- 
infdiale yircdcie^swi', constitute only the fust faint davvii- 
ings of Danisi' 1 teratnr- . vvhicii in the ooinic dramatist 
a. d ‘■atinst Holb. rg saddmly atf liind to a iifMjn-day 
hi.ght:’''' 3 . Cent' rn[»<;Mjy with llolljcrg wire Talstcr, 
I'jrfF, and Tnll n. Though JjIs productimis were in- 

0 j:.^m*_raolo m l umlii, Christian FiiDter acijuiicd no 

M’i.i.l npatc as a in winch chaiaeltr he wrote 

a ‘•tiij bolder and iutterer tone than Holbcrg himself, 
v^.^ ! a^ a p. ( t l.e wa'. cortair.ly sup*i].jr to him. His 
sit.i^s w-'i' tii'»jgh sevi-ial editions bi twei n 17dU and 
17.7'i. 'Jo .'^:ie(dorff th- lai.gnag-- itself i^ greatly in- 
UeMfd for tliL e;.ainpie which he ‘■*1 fif a jaire, eh-gaiit, 
and irai efnl stvhj. d Ijtsc ^tialitn-s leiideii d 1..** peiii>dical, 
e*iititlfd Thr tafor, l\(< cdiiiglv jHjpular. 

Tullin gave t" poetry tla- cl. aim of melodj, ease, and 
lichnes.s; on v\hi(]j acc<airit. alllcjugh not a poet of the 
order, hf mrt} f.iiily he considcied a ma.ster in the 
mechanical part of the ait. In that re^ipect he may be 

1 la.'-sod with Rope, and he .aKo occa.sionally rc.stinblts the 
LljI.Mi prHit in Ills moral strain«. 

We now ariivc at a period of DaniGi literature, of it.s 
; etry '“ptcially, which may be designatul as that of 
Kv.iiU, for he impres-.ed upon it a cliaracter till tlan 
m.kno'^m, \i\if)iiig it hy lil.s own fervid genius. If Hol- 
l*rg the founder of Danish comedy, Evald wa.s the 


I ci'catorof the national ti*agedy. Contemporary with Evald, 
Iris coheritor in indigence. Ids counterpart in many respects, 
his opi>osite in other's, was Johan Herman Wes.sol, who, 
like Holberg, was a native of Norway, and like liiin pos- 
sessed much comic talent and turn for humorous satire. 

Before the close of tho century a new school, at least 
a new generation, liad begun to spring up. liaggesen 
inado himself a favourite by his “ Comic Tales,” decidedly 
tho best of their kind in the language; and, in his 
“ Ijibyrinthen,” or Tour through Germany, Switzerland, 
&C., he produced the most admirable specimen of a pros© 
st}le that the literature possesses. Tho fame of Oclilen- 
schliiger, a name now of European celebrity, may be dated 
from the first years of the nineteenth century, the poetical 
pieces by him which appeared in 180J being almost tho 
first of Ids published productions; and in the following 
year tho first book of his modernized version of the “Edda,” 
jirintcd in Rahbek’s “Charis.” In his dramas and some 
other works he reopened the stores of anci«*iit Scandina-- 
vian fable and mythology, and leviv'cd the olden spiiit of 
his fatherland. •lacob Baden did mucii for the langti.ago 
by his Grammar, by his Critical JournnU and by varion.'i 
philological treatises which have become established author- 
ities fur idiom and bt}le; and by his able translation of 
Tacitus. Less gifted tlian Raggesen, with more of industry 
and of tact than of superior talent, Ralihek raised liim.self 
also to an lionourible place in Dani.sh literature. It vva*> 
as a journalist, critic, and literary historian, rather than 
as an original writer, that he commanded attention. 

In other branches of literature Denmark has had several 
eminent scholars and men of science ; and we may mention 
in p.articnlar those, as Rask, Stephensen, Sigtiidsonii, ami 
others, wlio have shed so much light on Seaiuliimvian 
and also on English antiquities, while in gruecdul poeti- 
cal fiction the name of Hans Andersen must not be 
forgotten. 

Sicfdi'fu — Though the modern literature of Sweden 
developed itself more tardily than that of Denmaik, its 
course was nearly tho same. TJie Sealds continued to 
recite their compositions at the court of tho Swedish 
piiuccs till about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when the last Scald upon recoid was Sturle Thoidson. 
For a long time Swedish literatmc is littlo nv^re than 
.a duary blank. Even learning was .vcaicely cultivated, 
foi though the University of Upaala was founded in M78 
it languished through neglect and for want of teacher.*), 
and can hardly be said to have been effectively cstablisheJ 
till the lime of Gustavus Adolphus (1621-‘dl). 

Gu^tavu6 Adolphus was gifted with more than ordinary 
ji iwcrs of eloquence, and his address to tho State.s (D>20) 
may he considered a model of that oratory. Thi.s piiiico 
hvgan to compose his own memoirs, which are hearcely 
le^s admirable for their stylo than inteiesting for liieir 
matter. Insc'parably connected with the name of Gustavus 
Ad'Jphus iH that of Aid Oit^nstierna (158J-D)ol), a most 
C'lniiicut statesman and a warm patron of letters. 

.Juraii or George Stjcmhjelm, ennobled hy Gustavii.*) 
Adolphus, and patronized by Christina, had considenihle 
reputation as a poet, in which capacity he furnished tho 
couil ballets or masques. Stjornbjelin also puldisluHl the 
“Cudex Argenteus,” with a translation. His contem- 
poiaiics Rosonhane and Spegel distingui-Hhed them8clve.s 
— the one by his sonnets, in which he showed himself 
a disciple of Ronsard, while the other was an imitator 
of Du Bartas. Spegel also compiled a dictionary of tho 
Swedish language, which was greatly extended by Ihrc. 

The cominen cement of the eighteenth century was by 
no means propitious to literature in Sweden. The ago 
I of Inboriou.s erudition had passed away, and that of the 
belles-lettres can scarcely be said to have begun before 
the reign of Gustavus 111. Olaf von Dalin, tho Swedish 
; Addison, however, suQices to vindicate the national tasto 
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nt lliis pfiiod by bis graceful and polisbcd prose style. 
The SpemtJca Anjus (begun in 1733, when the writer w'as 
only twenty-four) obtained as marked success as tljo Eng- 
lish Spectator, Gustavus HI. (1772-li2), an illustrious 
patron of literature and art, was unfortunately prepossessed 
in favour of French models. Hence the litoratuio of his 
time bears uioie of a French than a national pli)Hiognoniy. 
Neveitholcsa much good was eflected by an iinpiiUo being 
then given which afterwards took a better diiection. Re- 
sides reorganizing the Swedish Academy of Stockholm 
(178G) Gustavus established several otlier institutions, 
and liberally supported the two universities of Upsala and 
Lund, Fioiri the eommoDcemont of his reign the names 
of literary persons begin to bo numerous. 

Among those literary men who enjoyed the favour of 
Gustavus were Rcllman, full of racy humour and master 
of the bacchanalian lyric; Lidner, as sombre and plaintive 
as Bellman was gay ; and Kcllgrcn, full of ingenious and 
liappily-expressed ideas, set off to advantage by the elegance 
and harmoiiioubiicss of liis versification. ThorihL tbo liter- 
ary antagonist of Kellgren, distinguished himself scarcely 
less as the zealous but unsuccessful champion of the liberty 
of the press than as a writer. The Baroness d’Albedyhl 
is noteworthy for “ Gefion ’’ (Upsala, 1824), a little epic 
]»oem in four eantos, and her elegant letters. Leopold 
(17oG-182lt), whose career extended through a long period, 
was looked up to as the leader of tlio classical or French 
sehool of litciature, which was in fashion at the beginning 
of the pre'-ent century. Ilis tragedies are cold and de- 
clamatory, with lit lie of real passion or poetry, though 
abounding with splendid rhetoric. The same may be said 
of hi'' oilr.s. Jfc Miceoeded better in his talcs and satires. 
As a piosi- writer ho is deservedly considcied as a model 
of ht}le. 

The beginning of tho nineteenth century sa^v a dis- 
tinguished group of p(n*ts, the chief of whom were Stag- | 
nelius, Vitalis, and Nicuiuler, all of whom unhappily di‘ d 

)OUUg. 

Among tho later writers of Sweden are several who enjuy 
a high reputation. Franzeii, Tegner, and Ling are rnii- 
iieiit as poets; hut Tegner is decidedly the poet of th** 
nati(»ii, and also the liist in the estimation of foreigneis. 
The ilepartment of prose fiction or tho novel is one that 
ha- h en cultivated in Sweden only within the prisent 
century, but lias been largely stimulated by the reprodiie- 
tioii of tho woik.s of Scott, Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. Among the more popular writers of this class 
arc Fredeiiek Ccdcsborg, Frederica Bremer, the Baroness 
Knorring, and Engerstrom. Of these Frederica Bremer has 
been [lopulaiized in England throngli Mis. Howitt's admir- 
able translations of her choicest fictions. 

SCANDINA VIAN MYTHOLOGY. See KiUtsE 
My'IIIOLOC.Y. 

SCANSO'RES (I^t fcaiifh^ I climb) is the name 
of an order of Bikdh. Tlii% order is a pro^i.^ionaI one 
and of uncertain llmitB. It forms a group, ZygoJactyli, 
of the order i'icariu; for some; and in it are also included 
by Home authors the orders Psiltaci (Pakrois) and Pu i 
(woodpeckers). According to the arrangemeul adopted 
ill tho piesont work this order includes tho famirn s 
Musophagidio (plantain-eaters and touracoes), Cueulidic 
(cuckoos), Buccouidn (puff-birds), and Kbamphastnhu 
(toucans). In tliis order the first and fourth toes are 
turned backwards (zygod<»ciylt)\ the tarsi have bioad 
scutes; the tongue is not extensible; tbo bill varies coii- 
sidciably in size, but is never arched from the base, and 
has no cere. As illnst rations of this order there are figured 
in the Plato the green Tuuraco {Covythaix jyerta^ fig. 1). 
tho Common Cuckoo (Cucufus canorus, fig. 2), the Ked- 
breastod Toucan (^Ithamphastos dicolms, fig. 3), and the 
Amcari (Pteroylostus aracari^ fig. 4), which also belongs 
to the Rhamphostidtu. 


SCAPH'OID BONS (Or. gknph\ a boat), the name 
given to two boat-shaped bones, one of which occurs in 
the wrist and the other in the tarsus of the foot. 

SCAPHOP'ODA is a class of tin- sub-kingdom MuL- 
Li’scA, with certain afiiiiitics with the Gasi i i;oi*or>A. 
In this class the shell is elongated, conierd, tul)ul.ir, open 
at both ends and tapering. Beneath tins sin 11 is ;i large 
tubular mantle. There is a long eluli-shajjc-d loot, wlneh 
can be protruded fiom tlic anterior extremity. Ihe lienii 
is rudimeiitaiy, and the mouth is placed nf.'O’ tlic of 
the foot at the extremity of an elongated e}lindiieal ■-uout 
fringed with tentaeh s. .\l lli'* base of the snout {\r»- dis- 
posed numerous filiform tentacles wliich aie homologous 
with the pair of gills noimally posscs.scd by tho MolliisriL 
The mouth leads into a eliamber Lontaiiimg the adoutnpkorc 
or tooth-bf'aiing tongue eliaiact* i istic (jf nil Mollusc a 
tho Lamelhbianchiata. A large bilobed liver is piesuit. 
The stomaeh leads into an intestine wbleli after one Miil 
tei min.ites behind the base r.f the foot, near the midille 
line, in an anus. There i^ neither heart nor distinct hh^od- 
vesseJa; but .a colourless blood is eonr nned in sinuses in tho 
body cavity. A pair of kidiie\s are prr ‘-mt, f'poning Ciuc on 
eaeli side of the anus ; into the i ight kidne} the duel fi'eiilho 
genital oigans opens. I'lie sixes are disiir,tt. Foui piii? 
of nervo-g'inglia are present, (oniK.Lled by co:iiini'“'mL-. 
E}es an* absent, 'rho emhr\o posses'-es a mimb» r r-f * 1 

lings which subsciiuenth dis.ippeir. Tlie Scaphopoda f - 1 d 
on Foraniiuifera and minute bivahts; they arc found on the 
sea-coast hiincd in the saml in depths of from 10 to lOtt 
fathoms. About fifty leccut species me known, eontaiiml 
in two gt nei.i, Dentalium ami I’.ntaliiim. lln’fo'-siJ ‘‘pCtitS 
an* more niimeious, dating fiom as far back as tl e lu-vo- 
uian epoc'h. Some of the native tiihesof the North I’acille 
coast of America use tlie Dentaiium shells as cuueney, just 
as eowiies an* emplo\ed cdst whole. 

SCAP'ULA (tin* Latin name for tin* '-liraild-T-bl ide). in 
anitom\, tin l)<»ne wlneh passo' fiom the ^liouldi i ji iiit in 
a din'ction lowmds the verlebial roluiun. It i" a lUt, 
broad, triangular bone, somitiuns snbigaa>lni‘it» lal in ai..- 
inals ; inurow and straight in Sauiiiii rcptiks, i.aiioa aijvl 
(lined ill hinN; ‘'tmng, w^'liaight. ainl ci'lunin ir in cluKt- 
niaii leptili'S ; of xarious foiins. and Lr' in iall\ atlidied to the 
hack of tho skull, iu fishes. In the hinnau sabjoa .t n 
dnided into two uui 'jual piit^. the supi aspin.'iis fi.'-s.i and 
till* infia^pinous fossa, by a ciest of bone ^allitl tbt .'pine, 
which lUiis acro'S the up]»ii part of tbo n- ck of ij;e ipnbi, 
and piojett.s foiw.ini s(» as to form a soit of .iiL-h, kiiown 
ivs the .aciomicii piocesN. which impends c.vi i the glu - id 
ca\ily, or receptacle for the bead of tho huinoiu" ii ])iin- 
cip.il bone of the aim. I'lic cuiioiis cunid jTojovtK'n or 
lidgc noticc.able along the anteiioi boidir ttiincd tlie 
coMCoid pioctss, fiom its supposed lesi mbl.iiice to the he.ik 
(»f a i.ucn (Cii. The scapula connects the aim to 

the trunk, and sbaies in most of the motiins of the .aim. 
while it also acts ns a defence to tlie clKi?t from the extent 
f.f its fiat suiface. For illiistiations of tl.e s*npuh;ind 
further details as t») its fund ion see the aiticle Aum and 
the accompaiuing Tlate, -\km ami Suoit i>i i:. 

SCAP ULARY (Lat. srapuh, shouldei -blado\ .a sti -j e 
of some cloth stuff worn over the sliouldeis by tho lion: i i 
r.itholic clergy .and l.iity. The S'capulaiy of the Ib ii i 
( alholio icligioiis ordeis of botli sexes vaiics in Mud’ .i I 
cc'luiir according to tlic older. It admits tlie head !i 
tho middle, and hangs down Ixdh fiont and h.uk. icub; g 
to the feet for monks, but to tlie knees onU fi r I n - I'O'ibu *'- 
The fiaternity of the Holy Soapularv is :in iMotly lay 
asbuciution, existing m honour of the \'irgii:. a;ul bound by 
its rules to m.auy icligious and \irluoiis puKiues. It wa.^ 
founded in the thirteenth oentuiy l)^ JMmon Stock, an Lng- 
li.sli Caraielitl* fri.ar, and dcrii cs its n ime fiom the small 
soarf-Iike emblem worn ns a reminder o\cr the shoulders 
hciicath the chess. 
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SCARAB^'ID^ is an extonsivo family of ponta- ' 
melons Bkki-les, forming witli the family Lneanuhv (^Stag 
lU'otlos') the group LAMELLirORMA. TJic family is dis- 
tinguished by the iintemuc being terminated hv a club 
composed of Icaf-like joints. A gieat number of species ' 
belong to this family, the in ijority being iiali\es of tiopieal 
countries; some are among the largest of beetles. The 
family is nsnally di\it]ed int<» ele\eii subfamilies. The 
subfamily Goprimv (tig. 1) iiieliules most of those which live 
in and feed on excrements. Many of tliem are laige beetles 
adorncil with rich motillie colours, and the head and 
thoMx of the male often adoineii nith curious horns. 
To tills gionp ’-/longs t!,e .Moicd Beetle of tlie Egyptians 



booties have a rounded body, flattened above, the liiud 
legs elongated, and the tarsal joints short. They form round 
pellets of dung with tlieir hind feet, and roll them into 
their burro w.s, which arc exc^avated in a bank. Their ob- 
ject is not, as has been supposed, to provide food for their 
unborn progeny, for M. Taber asserts tlmt these balls do 
not coiiBiin eggs, but simply to furnish food for themselves. 
The eggs, according to the same observer, arc dcpo.sited 
in another way in the midst of a more succulent supply 
of excrement. Scarabmis sneer is a smooth black beetle 
about an inch long, found in parts of Southern Europe, 
Western Asia, and Nortliern Africa. Tliis .species is most 
common in lower Egypt, and is thought to bo the beetle 
commonly represented on inoiiuineiits, &c. Another species, 
iScarabmus Algyptiovim^ larger and of a brilliant green u itli 
golden tints, is commoner on the Upper Nile, and is thought 
by some to be the species originally woi shipped. 

SCAR'BOROUGH, a parliamentary and mnnioipQl 
borougli, fashionable watering-place, and scapoit, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, is situated on a headl.ind extend- 
ing into the North Sea, on the North-r.-istmi R.ul^^ay, 
42 miles north-east from York, and 1S7, miles fiom London 
by road, or 226 by rail. 

Scarborough the Splendid ” was called Srearhurgh hy 
the Saxons, from a fort whicli preceded a Norin.in castle, 
built by William Ic Gros, on a limestone scaur or clilT ])io- 
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(Scr/rrr>> ’/a i^'rrtrX 1 Sue Si’Ar.nf, i i s.'| 'ilic Dcxc;- 
luiiLi^ ’’tv >"nn‘wluit similar in their 

hi’' li (’< pic..a“. 4‘xeaMiiiig tiimi' U imdtr the 

ex< ■< m< n*-? <i liije 'mn-ial", i illy the herhiiorons 

ma ' 'li tU. '>'1 ‘'U^)^tan^•e .'ind laiiiig tluir eggs 

tL liA (lij. 'J) aie (diking »'r oval in^'ets 

irvi:<i.i:e si/., on drinl animal .«;ubstauccs 

'll (.f in liave rows of tubercles .along 

th* (I'tiM. lie Umi KciiAi'iniS (Melolonlhime) li\e 
I'll tie of tree«( and ])l.aMls. 'I'lie Riitelinje 

or U'd.hmitli Beell<*'. contain hei th”^ willi polished metallic 
ii tcgumcnl'', which in the case of ral of the oak-f* eding 
tinpical A’mrican ‘^p'Cies glow like buiiiisbcJ gold. The 
Dyn \^riy>:, cnnnm n in tiopieal conntiies, are remarkable 
f'.r ti e f-rmou'i l. -rii-hk'i* jirote'^ses w itli wliieli the males 
.are armnl. Tii' C'.toiidiin? (fb 'si c, iiah.k>) is a gioup 
^er_\ i.f-li m mmiktrs, .and lem.ukable for biauty of form 
and er.!< nr. 

SCARAB^'US is ti ^ name of a beetle worshipped by I 
the it is iiientilied with one (r two .species 

CI the AliAIi.l IIU:. 'Ibis 
-U' if hr, tl is fre'piently .‘•eulp- j 

tnred on the ancient Lg>p- 
^ ti.in monuments. It w.^3 a 

(if the .‘•un, and was 
ii>i.d as .a SMnbol of the 
spi:n<jof the world, and of 
Ik .syinbolieal 

' 'ft ^ aihnity to the .snn it de- 

'al 1 ' ^ angular pro- 

I W ^ j'vtions on its Jie.ad, soine- 

* wli.at rc'-cmbling the rays 
(if the sun. The world it 
' J _ s uMholi7ed fr<-m the roiind- 

/ I W Ti‘'‘'S of it.s ball-, .and from 

tlie heetli s which they prt»- | 
^ (luecd. The ligy,.tians be- j 
J lio'td that till* bedhs were ' 
X f rdl mab •*, and hence it was 

typically symUlical of a 
PacTedm^lIcr9«ra\j.rif«(Tfi‘r). eouragemis warrior. Jn the 
Br t' h .^fn5^'nm galbne-f, the Searabams is a ficrpunt 




jecting half a mile into the se.i, at the islgc of which, 
feet from the water, are the ]»ieturcsqiie keep, t>7 feet high, 
ami other remains, siinounded by modern ramp.uts and 
bairacks. Well-built houses and elep^int t''rraees, diii'fly 
of stone, arc scattered up and down the noitli and south 
slope.s of the clilV, by which the towm is siielUied fiom 
easterly winds. The main .street, Ij mile hmg, (wtends 
from the castle towards Kahgrave. Agates, cornelian'i, 
and fo.ssils arc sometimes found on the be.ach and in the 
rocks near the town. 

Tlio paii.sh church, once part of a Cistercian piiory 
fomidcd by Edward I. and a cliuicli with a tower 100 feet 
high, both stand below Iho castle. The borough also con- 
t.ains live other JCpiscopal churclies, a Roman f'.itlndlc 
clmich, and there are Wesleyan, Independent, l*riiniti\e 
Methodist, Unitarian, and Quaker plac'cs of worship; a 
philosojihical and aiTha*ological soeietv, with a iniisemn 
of geology and natural history; St. (uorge’.s Miusic-hall, 
nssLinbly room.s; the gr.'md hotel, nine storeys higli, and 
cuulaiiiing 1)00 bedrooms ; theatre, aejuarium, meehaniea’ 
institution, town and market-halls, public libimit s, a 
fiec grammar and various other schools; St. Thomas’ and 
.‘'cvcial other liospitals, including one for seamen, founded 
in 1752 ; a sea-bathing inflrmary for p(K)r invalids, nlm‘<- 
Jiouscs, &c. In 1860 a splendid promenade pii-r w.i.s 
opened on the north sands. It is constructed of iioii, ami 
is about 1000 feet long and 23 feet wide. 

Krarboroiigh is now the most fashionalilo place for sea- 
bathing on th(} north -cost icoa.st, and the iKdel^, lodging- 
11011*^05, and shops are large and handsome. The mineral 
w iters, discovered in 1620, have long l)oeii in repute for 
their tonic and purgative quolitic.s. They are obtained 
fr«n springs on the sca-slioro under a clitf, and contain 
sulphate of lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron. A wide chasm 
divides the Spa — which is the fashionable rendezvous, and 
IS thronged with visitors duiiiig the season — from the rest, 
of the town, but easy ncre.s3 to it is provided by th(! Clill 
Bridge, an elegant cast-iron structure whicli lias Wn 
thrown across the ravine at a In-iglit of 76 feet al>ovc the 
beach. This bridge rests on piers, and Is more than 400 
feet in length. In the neighbourhood of the mineral springs 
are e.xtcn.«ivo pleasure grounds, a saloon, music-hall, &c., 
and buildings for public entertainments were opened in 
1880, 


on tliC irronurnent.*}. Amulets in its form arc' ScarlKjr(jugh harbour is the only one of any consequence 
j.v • .'ly found a.'i social c*d with the mummies. These, b(dwccn the Huinber and WTiitby, and is used as a place 
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of sliL'ltcr from tlio easterly Rales which prevail on this 
coast. It is a shallow artificial port between two piers, 
each 1200 feet lonp, and on one of which is a liRhthousc, 
58 feet liiRh. Though of course confined at the entrance, 
it is easy of access, and safe and commodious within. In 
the bay outside — which is protected on the north-cast 
by a luRh promontory — tlicre is anchoraRo in 5 fathoms 
of water. The harbour is chiefly used for the fishioR 
and coastliiR trade. The imports from forciRn countries 
are very limited, hut n few ships run to and from France, 
Holland, and the lialtic. The principal articles imported 
are nu rants, tea, coflcc, wine, brandy, &c., but they are 
chiolly hnniRht fiom London, and not direct from the 
counliies of their production. Iron-foundinR, rnachiitc> 
makiuR, and the manufacture of ornaments provide employ- 
ment. I'he fishciy, once a source of Rreat profit to the 
town, has declined, but licrrinRS arc still cauRht in larRc 
numhcis. Tlierc is now no shipbuilding, thoogh at one 
time many of tlie inhabitants were employed in it. 

The municipal borough is divided into six wards, and 
is governed by a mayor (who is returning officer), six alder- 
men, and eighteen conncillors. The parliamentary borough 
formerly returned two members, but was deprived of one by 
the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885. Tho population 
in l«sl ^^as ;i0,504. In tho neighbourhood are Robin 
Hood and Filey Rays, Ilackness, and its old nunnery, with 
otlier objects of note or antiquity. It was to Scarborough 
Castle that Fiers dc Gaveston, tho minion of Edward II., 
fled for icfugcfroin the vengeance of the exasperated barons. 
The castle, after sustaining two sieges from tlie Parliament- 
ary troops, was cliMiiautlcd at tho close of the civil wars. 
It was in one of its towers, n(jw pulled down, that George 
Fov, the founder of the Society of Friends, was imprisoned 
in liiflO. 

SCARFWQ, the mode of joining Invo pieces of timber 
end to end in sucli a manner lliat they may appear but one, 
and cannot ho pulled asunder by a force applied in tin* 
direction <if their length, without breaking off part of the 
wood at tho joint. Tho scarfed pieces ar« usually half- 
Jnpped or united by a zigzag (“ flasli of lightning”) joint, 
and then liolted together. 

SCARLATTI. father and son, are persons of great 
ceh biity in musical history. 

Ai.r>sAM)Ko ScAiiLA'iTi, fouiidcr of tho Neapolitan 
selio»)l of music and creator of modem opera, w,as born in 
Sii dy in 1G5*.), and completed his studies at Rome under 
Cari.ssimi. At Romo and Venice Alessandro produced 
many compositions, both for the clinrch and the theatre, 
with uniform success. One of his early operas w'OS written 
for the eccentric Queen Christina of Sw'eden, and was 
played at lu r palace in Rome in 1080; and cither then or 
soon after he became formally her director of mUvsic(mnM- 
fro di cniwUti). Ho finally hottled in Naples in 1081, and 
beenmo mnentro di capeUa to the viceroy in 1G04. He 
devoted himself to his art, thedmprovement of which was 
his most anxious wish. Ho produced, wo mo told, 200 
ina-'ses, 115 operas, and many hundn’d cantatas, and w as 
author also of the words of many of these latter. From 
17t)3 to 17t»‘,) he worked at Santa Maggiore at Rome, 
hut returned to Naples. lie died at Itoino in 1725. He 
was knighted at Rome by Queen Cbristina, received the 
order of tho Golden Spur, and was a Knight of Malta. 

l)()MKNKo SrAUi.ATTi was bom at Naples in 1083, 
He inherited tho prudence as well ns the talent of his 
father ; and as tlic parent had profited much by his con- 
nection with BO great n master as Cnrissimi, so the .vm 
derived at least equal advantages from his ncqnaint.iuee 
with Handel, whose friendship ho acquired while both were 
residing at Venice and Romo in 1708, They met again in 
London in 1720, and Handel always spoka of his friend 
with the greatest resj>ect. From 1715 to 1710 Homenieo 
Scarlatti directed tho muslo at St. Peteris at Rome. After 


various changes, ho accepted, in 1720, an invitation to 
Madrid as master of the royal elmpcl and teacher to tho 
qnecn, who had been his pupil at Lisbon. He returned to 
Naples in 1754, and died in that city in 1757. 

Domenico left many operas aiul otijcr compositions; 
but his forty-two “Suites de Pieces pour \c Cliucin” is 
the W'ork by which be is now known, and r.n wlneli liis 
reputation mainly rests; in fact, Domenico Seail.itti treatfd 
the scliool of tho haip<^ichord, as liis father had (rr-ated the 
form of the opera aria and overture, and other opciatie 
fonns. Domenico Scarlatti left a son, Giusefipr, bom at 
Naples in 1712, who composed some haip^ichord muM ■ 
and many Italian opeias, all of whicli \Ycri- popular in 11m ii 
day. He died at Vienna in 1777. 

SCARLET FEVER, the name gI\eQ to an inhetions 
specific fever of llie eruptive class | sec Fevi:k], wiiicii 
affects all classes and peniods of lif<-. hut which i'j spec i tllj. 
common and dangcious among }oiing ehildivn. 4 In.* nanir 
is synonymous with srarlntina^ thoiigli in popul ir lan- 
guage the latter term is craployfd when tlie suiiptums of 
the disease arc of a mild character, scailc t fe\er bLiiig usi d 
when they arc of greater Foverity. The gmt chim' of 
this disease is contagion, one person suffi-iing tliiM 

disease becoming readily a centre of infettic ii for olbeis. 
and though the mode of communication canind always b.- 
traced, tlieie is good reason to suppose tb.it U is sold} by 
means of .some product of the sick that the di.-ea'^e is main- 
tained and spread among tho community. 'I'lic* si::ns fol- 
loyving tho reception of the .specific poi'-on of tbu di-i.ist* 
aie usually, feelings of languor and uneasiness, aclang of 
the head ami limbs, deliiinin at night, sore lliroat, ytamiing, 
and there is a maikcd rise in lemperatiire, witli a lapid 
pulse. Soon sulhisinn of the eyes, jlusbing of the face, and 
great heat .succeed, yvith tbiist, pain in syvallciwing, and 
some .stillness of the nock. If the throat be examined tl,*- 
hack of ]t Will be fouml led and bwollon. and the ton^id 
enlarged. The tongue is furred .at the cenlie and led it 
the edges and tip, the htler pi>rtb>n. ow ing to tlie pcqei ib-n 
of the p.apilhe, often resembling a Miayvberry m .ijipcai.iiio- . 
.so lliat “ .St rayv berry tongue” has become one of the receg- 
ni/ed .signs nf scarlet fevci. rsu.ylly on the second day 
of the illness, hut often oarlif r or later, a s-r-ni.jt efllni- 
eseence, somewhat similar to tho colour of a Ix iled lob'^t- r, 
appears on the neck and chest, from wheiire it soon spieads 
to the liunk and limh.s. When the skin is pre.?S(‘d iqx'U 
or put yypon the stiatcli the colovir f.uhs, and owing to tl:e 
cxce.ssivc contractihility of tlie capill u i« s any liard beih, 
such .as the fingernail or a penholder diawn across tie 
led patch, leave.s .a yvhilc line which remains foi .a minute 
or two before disappeai ing. The lash n actios its maxi- 
mum degree of intensity lu tliiec or finu days, and then 
begins tu fade, and usually by the eighth or nintli diy it 
li.as completely di-^appcaied. In f.ivouiable cases yyith the 
fading of llu* i.asli the other symptoms begin gradually to 
.subside, and ill a feyy days the patient begins to f<’c] tolcr- 
nhly well. With the .subsidence of the lash, hovyey.T, 
another symptom, the dcsqii.unat ion or peeling off ^ f the ^ki^, 
makes its appearance, beginning with the chin and si.u-s 
of the neck, yvhere it is nanoved in the form of du'^t aiul 
small scales, .and proceeding to otlier p.aits of the body.!’ ^ 
thick cpideimis of the fmgevs and ^wdes of the feit 
off in large flakes or in easts. New cuticle is rip lb 
fonytod during convalescence, and is moie than iiw-* ci'i 
off and rcncyved.and sometimes scyeral yveeks . 1 1 | e ' • o le 
tho skin is perfectly free from any sign of ll c ] ’. 'e^w. 

Tho symptoms of this disease yarvmmb .n 

S 0111 U f.iscs being of so sj^-bt ;i tlnriet<i ll’'it it is n >: 
until the skin begins to shied that tiie tu;-’ I'.itnre of toe 
.att.aek is suspected, yvhdo occi.sionallv aiv met with 

in yvhieh death from collapse ensues hcfoie even the charac- 
teristic r.ash has had lime to appe.ii. Sevi : il y uieties of the 
di‘'Oiise are recognized, as Sondatnin .'’ov;;>.cr or beui^noy 
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In wliioh there is only a slight fever and rash, the throat 
being little if at all affected ; ScarlutitKi an^uio^ta^ A\hcn the 
allectioii of the throat forms the most iiromineiit s\mptom; 
and S('(irlati?ia maligna^ \\hicli is niaiked fioni the first 
with high fever and all its attendant consequences. The 
compUcatious and fequchv of scarlet fever are numerous 
and ('ften of a serious eliaraetcr. In the ]uogiess of the 
disease the throat may suppuiate and the dischaige cause 
diath through exhaustion or blood poisoning, or the ulceia- 
tion may vpiivul to the iio'^tiils and abmg the Kustnehian 
tube, causing an ollensi\e disJiaige fiom the nose and ears, 
and follt)\\ed by the <le''truoiion of the tympanum and per- 
manent deafne-'s. TJ;e kltlneys are iiuaiiahly affected by 
this disease, and it is nieLssai\ that frequent examinations 
of the in me be inaile in order lliat their condition may 
roceue line attention and the setting up of a chioiiic disease 
he pievi lUtd if pi'vsihle. Rheumatism is frequently induced 
b\ scarlet fcMi, the pain being obMM\ed in se\eial of the 
Joints ju^t aitir tlie rash is fullest, the appoarance of the 
iljeumaiie pains being often also attended by an inciease 
of the feseriali sunptoms. Lung disease is occasionally set 
up liming scarlet fevei. and sometimes there is inflamma- 
tion of the membranous co\eriiig of tin* lu-art or peiicar- 
ditis. The disea-^e is geiurally liglitei in adults than chil- 
diMi, and it bis been oliveivi'd tliat t«n-tbinls of all the 
dc itbs fii-m It oei 111 in tlie lirst fn c yeais of childhood, 
the rate fc-i all ages o\a t’ftiin bting les.s tliaii o per 
cent. 

In thi. ticatinent of tb.s disease attention mu^t be diiected 
H" much to the pn m ' tun cf infect ii-ii as to the welfaie of 
tiie pitii .t. i)iKet]>t]i iliscase is suspected the }»atient 
n’ eu!d be isolated .as much as pojs^ible, and >\lieu the dise.ase 
I.Un beeo'i.e inan.fest careful pi epilations iim^t bo made to 
avoid the spit ad of the pM.s.,|i. The danger is least, per- 
1 aps, in the hi^t ila\ or tNso ( f the disease, but it is certainly 
].n sent lu a greater or less degree during the >\hole period 
I f iiln-'^s and ieeo\ery. The room of the patient should 
be fmptli.d of tren;thing nut absolutely necessary, and it 
should be piovidcd mill a cuitaiii o\er the door to be kept 
coustanllv moistened with a solution of caiUdic acid. The 
windows should be* kefd i pt n, direct di aught being avoided, 
as a plentiful supj.ly (d fresh air is nut onli beneficial to 
the [jatient, but is aNo ouc of the best means of lessening 
the dai.ger of infection. A badii of uatir, made pink with 
perm ir.ginate cf pota*'h (0>udv\s fluid), should be kept 
re.ads.in uhif-h to dip the tingns or anything used b} the 
patient, a stronger solution of this, or .‘«uirie (dher disinfect- 
ing material, bf.ug U'* d to iminersc the body linen, haiid- 
k**i chiefs, c^c.. and to leccive tlie evacuatiuus. Th» hair of 
the j-atiii.t >Jjou]d b'* cut .sh»'it, iJi.'it wl.ieh is cut oth bring 
burned, .nid be should be kept perfectly clean by the use 
('[ the tepid bath, or tepid sjionging u\er the wh-ile body, 
part at a ti.no, once or iii the twenty-four liour.s. 

Aftei w.a^i .Lg. the skin should be anointed with oi.lmary 
oI n*: < ’I, t-j which a btlb* t irbolic aiid has be« ii iuhUd, or 
eaiij j l.crati d oil iriav he us<.d for tin same purpose. This 
mil ^..bduc the iiritatloii of the skin, which is often very 
iutfc f. and it an impoitant mi aiis of picventing the 
deai: ‘‘km froiM coming off into the aii .as dust oi sc.ales. 
No iiji dicines will rut short scarlet fever, but simple salines, 
as acetate of anmioni.! or ebloiale of potash, gi\cn in plenty 
cf liquid, ti nd to mitigate its symptoms by acting slightly 
upon the skin and ki li eV'.. Iced water or tlie sucking of 
umall pieC'fl of ice may he used to relic\c the throat hjmp- 
toms, or the oppj<jhite plan of inhaling steam may be 
adopted by adults. Waim compresses or linseed pouIfice.s 
may be found usc-ful for the same purpose, nnd a warm 
poultice held up close to the ear will relieve pain in the 
tonsil. In cases of high temperatuie the most cliectiw and 
su:t.ibk* remedies are digitalis and quinine. 

The diet at first must be limited to liquids, afterwards 
eggs, b«ef-tea, aod fish or fowl may be u-sed, and lemon 


juice, oranges, or grapes may bo used to advantage in 
iheumatic or renal complications. During recovery the 
patient should carefully avoid taking a chill, and should re- 
main in doors until fully recovered. Warm baths on fhieo 
or four successive days, w’ith plenty of .so.ap to remove id) 
roughness of skin, and fresh clothing are required before 
leaving the sick room. No convalescent should mix with 
snsceptihlo children until six weeks from the seizure, hoiv- 
ever slight the attack; if convalescence has been inter- 
lupted by the appearance of some of the after effects of 
the disease, this interval has to be two or three weeks 
longer. Those with the sick should wash their hands after 
assisting the patient, and change their outer dre.SH on leav- 
ing the bick room. After recovery has taken place the 
clothes and bedding should bo disinfected by stoving, and 
the sick room, after being thoroughly fumigated witli 
sulphur, should be well scrubbed, rc-paintcd, rc-papered, 
and whitewashed. It is absolutely necessary that those 
piecautions should he taken, for the contagious matter 
preserves its vitality for a long period, and tlie smallest 
quantity may induce an attack of the dise.ise. 

SCi^'PA. AliTONIO. an Italian anatomist, bom at 
La Motta, a village of Friuli, 13th June, 1747, died in 
Ravia, 31st October, 1832. lie was educated at Padua, 
in 1772 became professor of an.atomy in the University of 
Modena, and in 1783 at Pa\ia, and in 181 1 director of the 
faculty of medicine. His principal works, in which surgical 
anatomy was first clearly developed, illustrated w ith engiav- 
ings which are among the most exact and elegant of their 
kind, have been translated into many langungis. 

SCARPAN'TO, the modern name of the i^slaiul of 
CarpathoB^ belonging toTnikey, which lies between Rhodes 
and Crete, from the latter of wliieh it is distant tli) Roman 
miles, according to Pliny (iv. 2fl). It is 32 miles long 
and 8 bioad, and has several liaihours—the largest, Poito 
Graude, being on its west side. The surface is mountainous, 
and iron and marble are tlie chief products. At its noith 
extremity is the village of Scai panto. The population in 
about uUOO, who are mostly emplojcd as carpeiiteis and 
workers in w-ood. Wc know scarcely anything of its history. 
It is mentioned by Homer (Iliad, ii. C76)nndei the name of 
Krapathos, and is spoken of by Pliny (v. 36) as one of the 
Rhodian islands. Strabo (x. 48fl, Ikisanb.) describes it as 
Jufty and 200 stadia in circumfeiciice, and says that it 
cuntained fouj’ towns, one of which was called NIsm'us. 
The hca hetweeu Rhodc.s aud Crete was called the Car* 
pathiaii Sea, fron the name of the island. 

SCAR 110N» PAUL, was born at Paris in 1610, and 
by a family arrangement wa.s compelled to outer upon an 
ecclesiastical life, for which his character and habits were 
ill suited. For some years he pursued a loose and inegular 
c.iieer. The current tale goes that hLs gay life was sud- 
denly clo.sed at the age of twenty-seven by the result of 
ail act of groas indecency during tbo carnival at Mans. 
n»-‘ and three companlonsacovered themselves with honey, 
then rolled themselves in feathers, and tlius appeared in 
public: tho populace assailed them, and to escape they 
jumped into the Sarthe. The others died in consequence 
(if thi.s adventure ; and Scarron himself contracted maladies 
from cold and exposure which rendered him for tlie rest of 
his life, to use his own phrase, an abridgment of human 
buffering. There seems no reason at all to believe this; 
but rather to take his own acconnt, that ho sufTered from 
the effects of the ignorance of his physicians, who know 
not liow to treat him for rheumatic fever, aod consequently 
crippled him for life. His body was ruined, but his spirit 
wiiH untamed. In 1632 ho became acquainted with Mdlle. 
d*Aubign6 (afterwards Madame de Maiiitenon), wliom ho 
subsequently married. Chastened by her influence, tbo 
society of his honsc, always a favourite resort of the wits, 
became still more select and brilliant. Meanwhile his for- 
tune became smaller and imallcr ; for on his marriage bo 
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bad lost a onnonry with which he had been presented, and 
his otlier chief dependence, the profit arising from the sale 
of his works, diininislicd greatly towards the end of his 
life. 'I’his, however, like all other evils, he bore with un- 
ehariging gaiety; and his last days were only troubled by 
anxiety for llio prospects of his wife. Ho died on the Idth 
of October, IGtJO. 

His collected works have been published in various edi- 
tions. The chief of them are, “ Virgile Travesti,” very 
rlever, if we admit the propriety of such things; “Le 
Roman Comique,” the most lasting of his works, and the 
original fioiri which the idea of “ Gil Bias” was taken by 
Lchage, known to Englishmen also through the ner\'ous 
translation of Oliver Goldsmith; “Nouvelles Trngicom- 
iquea,” “ Ode Burlesque,” “ La Mazarinade,” his letters and 
his comedies. Searron was immensedy popular as a comic 
dramatist ; the chaiacter of Jodelet in his play of the same 
name was proverbial at tlie time, and set up as a recog- 
nized t} j)e. Other comedies of his of great popularity were 
“ LTIdritier ridicule ” and “ La Precaution inutile.” Moli^re 
was not uno!)serv'ant of the productions of Searron, as may 
easily be detected by the carefnl student. 

SCA'RUS. Sec PAitnoT-Fisrr. 

SCAUP DUCK {Fulifjula mnrila) is a species of soa- 
dueks belonging to the subfamily Eulioulin-k, and to 
tlie same genus as the Po(’haki). The scaup duck is a 
w inter visitor to Britain, appearing about the end of October. 
It hieeds ill the arctic and subarctic regions in both hemi- 
spheies. In winter it migrates to the coasts and inland 
wateis of Europe, North America, and Asia, reaching as 
fur H nth MS r.gypt, Northern India, and the West Indies. 
In tins country the scaup duck is common in small flocks 
on low, ll.ii poi lions of the coasts, and is rarely seen inland. 
It is nil export diver, and by this means secures most 
of its food, wliieh consi>ts of small fish, molluscs, water 
insects, and water plants. The length of the scaup duck 
is about 18 inches. In the male biid the head, neck, and 
tlio upper pai t of the breast and back are black ; the cheeks 
and sides of the neck are glossed with rich green ; the rest 
of the hack i.s white, spotted, and striped with black lines; 
the \> ing covei ts are dark gray, the primaries brownish-black, 
the secondaries white, tipped with black, and the tertiaries 
daik gray; the breast and sides are white; the rump and 
(ail arc black; llie tail is pale blue, and the legs blui->h- 
blaek. The female is nearly as large os the male, but 
diffeis consideral'l} in colour; the head and neck, and 
the lower part of the breast are dark brown, the upper 
light gray; the bill lead colour, with a broad band of white 
anmnd its base. 

The flesh of the scaup duck is coarse and fishy as a 
nilc, but in parts of the United States, where it feeds on 
the fresh -water Vallisiieria, it is said to be good. 

SCEAT'TA and STYCA, the first national Engli.sh 
coinage after the departure of the Romans. The first was 
a silver, the second a copperapiece ; and both seem to 
belong to the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria exclusixely. 
'Jhey are of the rudest manufacture, and liavc neither of 
lliein any inscription; they arc marked with a rough pro- 
file of the luler, or a bird or other device, and also a few 
marks whose signiticatioii has not os yet been ascertained. 
The sceatta and styca wore succeeded by the silver penny 
(1 -240th part (if a pound, ns it was originally meant to be), 
and this latter continueil tho sole currency down to the 
reign of Edward III. 

SCEPTICISM. Tho Sceptics (more correctly Shp- 
ticf, from tho Greek tkeptomaiy to inquire) were a school 
of Greek philosophers founded by Pyrrho (PurrhCn) in 
die Alexandrine era, at tho beginning of tho third century 
whoso main distinctive peculiarity was a profound 
scepticism or critical attitude towards all speculative 
philosopliy whatever. It is certainly extraordinary that 
Pyrrho, who doubted and set aside all spcculatlou as use- 


less, w'as universally respected as giand-pricst of Elis, and 
lived to a good age, wlnlc a little o\er two (K'lituiies before, 
Socrates, who only doubted in ordcT that Ik* might by 
inquiry arrive at knowledge, had been so ])a<lly treated 
and at last put to death. The Sceptics W('ie never a 
numerous Ixxly : the attitude of refined iiitc llectuiil contempt 
fortunately does not suit many minds: it is to jdnl'i^djdiy 
wliat atheism is to religion, and implies a serious mental 
defect, akin to blindness. But as tliis defect is imt pecu- 
liar to any age, tlie Sceptics as a school lasted maii\ (en- 
turies, and were alwa}s an important eleineiii to ho 
leckoned witli. 

The aim of ancient philosophv was the dIsco\ei ) of tnith, 
tho U'ht/ of the uni\orsc ; ami the Sceptics did some s<u\ice 
in showing tlie futility (»f the inquiry. They asked how 
knowledge was possible, and were answ’ered tliat it was by 
the study of appearances (phenomena); and tlien, wJkii 
they rejoined that tle ic was no criterion to test tlie-'e a])- 
pcarances, that no means existed of Knowing whctlnT a 
green apjde w:is nslllv gieen or w;is really an apple, tin y 
got no intelligible or logical reply. Cuiisimjik ntly they 
triumphantly decided tliat no knowledge wa> possible. 

The modern ]i]jilosophical view winch aims at the dis- 
covery of law, and whiih seeks the hon\ and not the vhi/ 
of the universe, w’as of course beyr nd the ken of the Sreptii 
W(: should be more than content if only we could some d ly 
airive at a complete co-oidination of phciKimonn, and -Ijould 
conskKr it a veiy substantial gain to knowledge, lli'' 
position of the Sceptics was this . since ;ibsolnte truth eaii- 
not he known, no knowleilgi* is possible. Tin* true position 
is thib: alllioiigh tlie absolute in any of itsfoims 
be known, the relati\e may be; the iiiliiiitc beymd mir 
grasp, but the finite may bo clashed and gionpcil and uiiJei- 
stood ; final ciu'^cs .arc unlcnownble, imt rause and efiect 
ran be aecnirately discoveinl ; and this knowledge will ho 
all lint is neresvary for ns to act upon, thoiiirli it a plio- 
nouKual and not an absolute knowlulgo. It is wiutliy of 
imle that all the arguments of modern ^'Ceptic'? aie in un* 
lepetitions of tin* arguments of the P\ rrhoult*’S : tlie\ diiler 
in form rather tlnn in substance. Wi* km-w thrse main 
positions of the Gretdc iJCeplii s fiom Sextus Empiricus, a 
ph}slei.in of this school, who wrote in the tbiid ccutniy of 
our era: over 500 ycai s after I’ynho. The entire mo\e- 
ment must be di\idcd, into thiee periods: - (1) EuTboand 
his disciples, Ehilo of Atb.eiis, N iu''l]dianes of IVos. and 
the most eminent of them .all, 'Iimon of riib. )*-. (2) The 

New Academy, the chiefs of whicdi were Arkisiiaos and 
Karneade.s, who iminediitely siu-reeded the bumer, .md 
who .att.K’kcd rather the dogmatism of the Stoics than the 
possibility of knowledge. lliCH* men difl’eipd (hicily in 
admitting a theory of probability to temper the blink de- 
nials of I*}rrhonism. (.*>) The revival of the rigid ‘'Ci'ptiral 
attitude (when tho New Academic Ind gone over to ei lectic 
dogmatism) by AinesideiiK s at Alexandria in the fiist cen- 
tury of our era. He prepared eight hooks of E\rilio\s dis- 
C(nirses which aie uow' lost, but of which an ahiiiigmcnt 
evivts ; and he enumerated the ten famous sci'ptical tropes. 
The liist was founded upon the divcisity of cl.u-es in aiu- 
iiiated nature, so that no two could pcxssibly bo coimideied 
to apprelioiid phenomena alike ; the second nested on tlie 
diver‘'ityof men among themselves; tho third on llie con- 
flict of the diverse senses in ea( h individual; and so lui in 
e\er-narrowing di\ isions. Agrippa Sextus Empiricus i^ ib.uit 
200 A.i>.), E.ivoiimis, and Aulus Gollins wcic faini>iis nam * 
bers of this scliool in its later doMdopmeiit. Some cf tJie 
extieme positions of the Sceptic’s are more .ib'-uidities ; 
such ns t lie often-quoted dicta, “ We assn t ii^'thubi not 
even that ” (namely, that we a^^evt nothing') : aiul *’ E\eiy- 
tliing can be directly contradicted, iiuludmg aKo those 
conti adictiont iheinsL-lves.” 

The great feature of the scejdic'al attitude i*? that it main- 
tains that c\ery pioposition requires a piior proposition to 
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support it, mill so on ad infinitinn; or else itnssumes some Bliichor nt Rostock, mid of Frederick tlio Great at Stottm 
a\ionM\ li loll cannot be proved, and is to l)f taken for granted aro his best works, Fioin 1822 till In's death ho was 
without demonstration, and conseijuontly may be denied diicctor of the Academy of Arts at Reilin, Ills sons, 
with the same force \\ith whicli it is asMimod. Fuitlier, /ono Ridolfo or Rodolph (178(i-1822) and Friedikh 
tliat mitliing can be known by means iif itM-lf nor by means Wilhelm, both also attained eniineiieo in sculpture, 
of something eUe bile that other remains mikno\Mi, and Fliii T>KU'ii WlLiiKi.M voN SriiADOw-GoDKMiAt’s, 
that other innst eitlu r be unknown or known hy means of son of .Tohaiiii Gottfried, is, howc^el■, still more famous aif 
something else, and so on ad htfuilttnu, 'I'his last is ex- a painter tliau as n sculptor, and more famous as a teacher 
treiiiely subtle, and in itsi'lf i'* irresistible; hut, as Kant than as an executant. He exercised enormous Inilueiico 
lemarked, tlieie is this fuiul imental ll iw in absolute seep- over the current of artistic tendencies in Geimany. IJorn 
tiei-sin, *' that it gnesout ewi Wliiiig Ici appearance. It in 1780, ho went tp Komeasayoungmanandenlhusias- 
theiefoic disiiiiii'iislio ijtpeaianre fioiM truth, and of course tically joined the great school of German ait tlieie with 
must have a milk dmlineliou: consoquiiitly it piosup- Overhcck, Cornelius, &c., woiking bnlh alone and with 
p<\si.s a know le.bv of the ti iitli, thus contiadieting itself.” tlirm on largo religious pictures. He emlnaeed Roinaii 
The abne^aiioii of m-ri's proudest fnnilty, rea'jon, the per- Catholicism at this time. On his retinn to Rerlin in 1822 
jietual r’dieisioii on c\tr\ point, so htlle accords ^\itli the he was appointed professor of painting in the aeademy (d 
futile -O’ 1 pimigious acti\ityaud creative jiower of the which his father had just become director, and gathered a 
minii. that tie n il ptufessors (d sceptieism ha\e been imi- hrilliant group of pupils around liiin. In a short lime 
\ us lily inib>!( at, easy^natured, sensual men, witli whom Cornelius, who had founded (he famous .seln ol of Diissid- 
ll e "pi ouiative doubting was stimulus enough. dorf in 1822, and raised it to the leading posiiiui in Ger- 

.^lodern ‘>ccptieism (^siimmi'd up in the hony of Hume) many, desired to leave it for work at Mmneh, and Sehadow 
i‘ td IS little noui the auciuit, and whatevu stiides plulos- was immediately appointed (1827). His best pupils, Les- 
I pliy may ha\o taken in oiliu clep'irtmuits. it has made sing, Hildehrandt, iScc., followed him to HilsMddoif. A 
i ttle or rone in lli it id duibt. Gla'nillr, tlie author of vast amount of work lias since been produced on tlie lines 
* Scepsis SiMiuinea, oi Ci-nfe^t Igiiuanee lla* way to i td the 0\eiheck-Coinelms sehool, stiietly followed by Von 
Scimee, ■ 's the sytematio so ptie ol ti e suciiteudli ceii- ' Sehadow. It is not too inueli to say that, longhly spuik- 
tury, and i. s wuk is alrogetiuM a i uia'Mty. Its aiitl.oi i ing. the general tone of art-woik in Germany is due to the 

nd .. of ill' Ih . .1 Soeiciy, .and j eiaitinnuus intlnrnco of tliis jeiiowned aeademy. One of 

]iubli'l'aJ. b».(k ill fa\"u’. cf witeheiaft. Mont i.sznc and | Von Sehadow ‘s best and best known pictuies the W'lse 
liable aie al'O c.libmtid in- Juii supties, but neither put ; and Foolish Virgins ” at Fiankfmt in the Stadel Institute, 
toiwaid any nuv t^ 'ory. I.oiko in tin* clearest f.ovsdde ■ and another work (d hi.s, tlie Foitr Evangelists,'’ is rc- 
w.iy. inrh I’r’d tl e m nn p ant of h'.)t*i lleik* ley and Hume. | gaided as among the liiiest productions of the j»taiod. Von 
Int d d ift liib >rati it, I 8(liadow died in 18(12. He was emiohled the King of 

Hu’i.e In lie gnatut irmlein fctptio. His attitude ‘ I'rnssia in 18 1C under flic title (*f Von Schadow’-Godeuliaiis, 

irudi. id) a'^sumed to be that uf gi.Miine l‘NnlK'ni'>in. He i SCHAFFHAU'SEN, a canton of Sw’itzcilaiid, iiiter- 

.kt: ick" i tie \u\ foiiTi-hat* n*' (f cur knowledge by con- I sected by the Rhine; it is of very ii regular shape, and has 

trasi ag w*ili tl;r;i\ tin ii sCii-i uiUi.ulK’lions. Rerkeloy, i a lugged surface, much broken by ramifications of the Jura ; 
si n (tmv ^ r;. inaccuiati 1\ cou'^idf icd to be a sceptic, and it is well watered by the Rhine and numerous small trilm- 

laiiked wiiii llnme in tlic po'^itKoi assumed for the purpose taries; glows all the ordinary ccieals and lieinp and llax 
tf aiginr.ut h;. tin* httei. was ‘vinreidv and fj^ain fidi^ an in abundance, and in many of its sheltered spots it is well 
iJeahst. Iluii.e acupted Ilukiloy's aiguincnt that it was adapted for the vine. Most of the inhabitants aie Protest- 
to piove extuiul uaht}.biil lie wuit still fm- auts and well educated. The area is rompuled nt 11>^ 

ther; after <b ii\in:r a ]iro\ able i/'or/(/(( onNciou-*- i English square miles. The population in 1880 was 38,3*18. 

ness being ronocined only with ideas oi r« preM iiiations). | .Si iiArFiiAr.srN, the capital of llie above canton, is built 
l.e denied on the sau'c gii nnd the possibility of pro\iijg a j (ai the side of aliill sloping to the right l)ank of the Rhlnc^ 
fub^fnidi'*' i'u>id. i ( r. III* .'i*'ks. a** we know but imprcs- ' and isabout 1200 feet above the .sea. It is 23 miles north- 
si -ns and id- l ow ran w.- know that tin re is anythii.g ei^t of Zuiich, is surrounded by old walls flanked with 
im re than li . ? J’or a faiily complete Minimaiy of he, ; lowei**, and is also defended by the old citadel of Mimoth, 

argam.^n: -m* th'* ailnle Hiwri. 'J he oxtinordin.'ii v and ' suppoM-d to be of Roman origin. The streets me in egular, 

mail ; 1- • t wm*. m w’-.. h Hunll■'^ qiiile iricfutable po'^ition and most of the houses are old-looking, but many aro 
1 hi- n m.-ri ; n ‘•f'rted. is di^trc'-ing to ef,nleni])Iate. 'ILe moib-rn and handsome. The most luinaikablc buildings 
rnly s jintim is that thosu wi n att uk hlin ha\e not u.ad are — the minster (founded in 1062), the towndiouse, and 
1 im. Ho . ( (ii'tmctK ‘•aid, “ Ihc ‘■icptie still eonlinu<*s the aisenal. Schaflfbausen has a college, a gynmasiiim, 
to rr'i'^.-ii a d hili'M*. e\cn tli-jiir'li he ( inm-t drfeiid his elementary Bchools, an orphan aHylum, and se\eral other 
Tea • r; by n ; ’ wl ut I *- fwirlhiew wa-i the p»os*^Ibility jmblic e-ifablishmcntB. l’h#town library contains thn col- 
'jf tin M'nd^r.tril km-wl- dge, not the existi-nce Intionof books which belonged to the hisloiian l\Hl]]<-j'. 

of ad ti. ;g^ (r tm in hts <>ut^ide onr-iUe*-. 3 hi* iatb r v ho was a native of tins place. The population of the 
would be tic coutiriti-n of an ami an atheist, and town in 1880 was 12,000, It i.s a principal depot for goods 

HuiriC* wa*- an * \< e- dir.gly f !e\(r m in and a b«-li< ver in <b d. passing between Switzerland and Gcriimny, and Baw'l and 

SCEPTRE Mil. h/‘jftro7t), .i ifi or lod eanied by /urieh, consisting of silk, cotton, and woollen goods, i aw 

]jnnees as t) c* » nsgn ' f jiowr r. I'joih in tl e Old Ti'^ta- cotton, colonial produce, and Swiss cheese, and lias manu- 

meiit and in Hiijr.cr th' most ‘-ol- nin (-atbs me sworn by faetuies of iron-ware and silks. It was originally a hamlet 
it. The sfijitre, a*i a synd/1 of rojalty, i-, of greatir of boatmen, and a place for unloading the goods which 
antiquity than the ejr^wji. 'Jaiquin the Ebb r fiist a-sumed eaino down from the Lake of Constance by tlio Rhine, tho 
it among the Romans. boats being obliged to stop lieic on account of the fall of 

SCHAD'OW, the name of a family rif Gi rman artists SehafHiausen, a cataract of the Rhine, 3 miles S.S.W. of 
of considerable crlehiity. Joitanx <ioi ii r.ii i>Sc iiadow the towm, w liicli has a total descent of about 100 feet, and 
(1704-1860), hculfdor of lierlin, was one of tin* lirst is justly considered one of the most imposing plicnomeua 
.••fulptors to return from the jdeali‘*ni of Canoin, Tlioiwabl- of it.s kind in Europe. 

ft/ri. Hannecker. &c., to tin* faithful, if t*>er italistie. st^b- SCHAM'YL (i.e. Samuel), the wan ior-prophet of tlio 
of the tx-.st f>/*riod of the Renaiss.ance. His monuments of (JaucRsns, wus horn at Himry, in Daghestan, In 1797, and 
Count von dcr Mark, in the Dorothca-Kircbe at IJeilin, of when only twenty-seven was already leading an insurrCctiou 
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against tlio Russians. Ho succmlf'd Hamcsad Ilcyiii 1834, 
ns [iniiin of tlio Lcs^diiaus, fanatical Mohammedans of tho 
iSuti sect, and for half a century he contended np;aliist tho 
^^holo force of Russia wilh wonderful skill and heroism 
and stran^nly varying fortunes, until his power was com- 
pletely bioken by the downfall of the fortress of Woden, 
l‘2th Apiil, 18r>9. Schnmyl surrendered to (imeial 
iJ.irat insky at Ghunib, Ctli September, 1859, and was sent 
to St. rctersbuifj. Ho took the oath of fidelity to the 
CV.ar Alexander If. in 18GG, and was then liberated under 
Mirveill.ince. He died in 1871. 

SCHAUMBURG. Sec Lin e. 

SCHEELE, KARL WILHELM, a Swedibh chemist, 
hoin in Stralsund, Romerania, 19th December, 1742, died 
at Kopin|T, near Stockholm, 2ist May, 178G. In 1777 he 
^vils appointed by the medical academy apothecary at Kdp- 
in;:;. With the exception of rriestloy he probably dis- 
roNOied more new substances tbau any other cliemist, in- 
(liulin;^ Irirtane acid, mauf^aneso, cblorine, barytes, the 
]H[;mciit calk’d Schcclc’s pecn, and the colourin^j principle 
< f Riussian blue. In his “ Clieinicnl Observations and 
Experiments on Air and Fire (Stockholm, 1777 ; trans- 
1 lied into English by Kirwan), with no knowledge of the 
])U*\ioiis discovery of Priestley, he described oxygen under 
tlie name of “empvreal air.” 

SCHEELE’S GREEN is a green pigment obtained 
y precipitation from solution of cupric sulphato by the 
addition of potassium arseiiite. It is an arsenile of copper, 

1 living th(5 formula Cu^Av.O-, and is soluble in ainmuuia, 
foiiiiing a colomless solution. A much finer colour is ob- 
tained l)y Miiislituting cupiie Meetato for tlie sulphate; it is 
e.dkd Sihweinfurt green, arul is .aceto-avsenilc of copper 
(di’uAsOoX’in-jCnOa). It is much employed for staining 
w\ll-pap< r. Both componiuls are very poisununs, hut Iheie 
is groat difTercnce of opinion as to the deleterious effects of 
the paper when used for tho walls of dwelling-houses It 
is certain, how’cver, that the workmen engaged in the manu- 
facture of these compounds do not suffer in health in coii- 
fccqnence. 

SCHEE'MAKERS. PETER, the sculptor, was horn 
at Antwcip in 1G91, and eamc to England in 1728, wheie 
ho at once obtained consideiahle employment. The time 
of his death is not kn(wvn, but according to In's pupil 
Nollel ens, as related by Smith, he returned to Antwerp m 
1770, and there soon after died. Scheemakers’ works are 
\ery numerous; they arc elaborate in design and costume, 
hut rather effect Ivi* than grand. There are several monu- 
ments by him m We^minster Abbey. The bi on zc statues 
of Guy in Guy’s llospit.al, and of Edw\ard VL in St. 
Thomas’ I^o^pital, are his woiks. Ho executed also soith' 
hii‘'ts and many other sculpture.s for the gardens of Stowe. 

SCHEF'FER. ARY^ an illustrious painter of the 
modern French sehool, was born at Dort, lOtli Fehiuary, 
1795. His mother was a native of Dort, his father a 
German. Si hetfer (who lost father when still only a 
hoy) was educated at Lille, from whence he removed to 
Palis in 1811, and bcc.ame tho pupil of Guerin, one ol the 
ndherents to the new naturalist school, which li.ad lisen in 
opposition to tho absurdities of the classicists. He fii^t 
attracted public notice in 1819 by Ids picture of “ Les 
Bourgeois do Calais.” An Orleanist in political principles 
he was patronized by Louis Philippe, and becninc the 
tutor of his children in 1826. In 1830 ho w.as sent as 
mcspcngcr to tho duke, on tho abdication of Ch.avles X., 
and eighteen years afterwards he handed tho king into his 
carriage on his flight from Paris. As he advanced in years 
ho gradually idealized his style, and some of his finest 
works were produced after he had attained the ago of fifty. 
His finest compositions arc — “ Francesca di Rimini,” “ Lc 
Christ Consolatcur,” “ Dante and Beatrice,” “ Scenes ” in 
Qoethe^s Faust, ” Ruth and Naomi,” ** Lea Gdmissements,” 
“ Gaston do Foix found Dead,” and “ The Angel announcing 


the Resurrection of Jesus.” Sclicff'r has always been 
popular in this country, and eiiL^iailngs of his best woiks 
are always in demand. Ary Scdieller died in iWjH. A life 
of him was published by Mrs. Giote in 18i)0. 

SCHEHAL'LIEN EXPERIMENT. This famous 
experiment, to investigate the tiuth of the Ihf i^iy rd giaii- 
tation and to test the ashumed mean dmsit} of tli. kiMii, ^^;ls 
earned out through tho liheiality of King Gfoigc III. '[ liij 
Schehallii'n Monrit.iin is close to Ljch T.iy, in S< oil uni; 
it r.anges east .and west, ami affords facilities for a-tu no’ 
miral obsi’iT.itions oii both the north and soulli sidt B 
was argued that if the theoiy of gra\italion were tine, 
atliaitioii of a laii:i‘, paitly-i':olatcMl mass of eaitli like a 
inoimliiin must he gieafc as to he aide to he di-iiif li- 
st rated ; and hiijce some ine.ismc of the dni'-.ty of tlie 
whole earth might he obtained. 

The method hdlowed was lhis---By the /i nitli S'Ct'T 
(a swinging telescope wilh a ]»lmnh-liiie atla'‘h‘’d) and a 
giadiiatcil arc, a star imy hf* f.hser\ed .soiiiL'.vlieie m ai tiiC 
/eiiith, and the inelinatnni of tlie tfle^'Ciipe wilh the artnal 
zenith, as shown by the plumb-line, eau then he !n<_iMired. 
Theoictically all jdumb-lines yicint to the centre of tlic 
earth, and a foiest of plnmli-lmes plaied along miy mrai- 
dian or great circle of the earth would i uiiate oiit\vir<Is 
like the sjiokes fiom the axle-tice of a wh-tl. An <a \ 
calcnl itk»n further shuws that the diie(tI« M rj tl.e jiliimh- 
line changes I degiee for cMry 100 feet, or a tulle K"", 
that wc step foiwaid in any direction al^ng the sinface of 
the caith. Now the saiiu’ star w’as olisavul both on the 
noitli .and the soutli side of Stbelialbi n, .nml tlie ib-viitions 
of the telescopes fioiii the vcrtlral. as '-howii h\ the plumb- 
lines, was noted. It was found th.it the angle fmmel i'V 
the two yilumb-lines (sup}iosing them to la* pioiliiet u to- 
wards the ccntie of tin? laith liil thi-y mot) w.as 53 spi-ui.ds. 
But it appealed upon \ery ( \act lueisuument of the i eu- 
zontal distance hilwcfli llie two ob^dwing statue.is tl.it 
thcon tic.illy tins distam e aeooiintcd onlv fer 41 sluii'K 
of change m diuetion of tnily ^ellieal plumb lines. It 
hoo.ime manib’sl, tlareftire. that (acli plumb-line hid b*cn 
diawn fiuin the lineveiticai tow.ivds the mountam until 
the angle between the two yiUimb-lines had been ineieiM’d 
by 12 bccmds. 'thus, if li e noitii aud south ob^civ/ti* ns 



he rcpiC'-onted KUglily by the alM\e dligruu. tl.e line 
veiticalb at ti a have been diawu in li'Waids h 5 to tlie 
extent of 12 seconds between tlic two. 

Thru thefactof gia\itation being thus demonstr ited.\I/ , 
that it is simjdy masses of earth wliieh attiact. ami m.t 
mend} some subtle unexplainable power situated at tl.e 
enith'.s centre, llift next stop was to mc.asuro the dms.u uf 
tho eaitli. It was found lliat the jmll of the mountain «ni 
the plumb-lines was about 5-91 lis of the known pull nf il e 
whole earth, tlieiefore it was argued the m< an deiudy i f 
the whole earth should he as : 5 of the deiiMl} of the 
moiintain. The loeks comprising the latttr bung m* 't 
accurately me-asuiod and weighed, were found to bo \ btuo 
oxer 2^ limes that of water, gixing tlie mean diU'-itx of 
tho earth as a whole as close upon 5 times that of wat* r, 
a result well agiceing with tliat which Clanaiit b nr.d fi 'in 
assuming a ceitaiii defined iiuiva.se of density in the "li ii.i 
as they neared tho earth’s ceiitie, and aWo w.lh the ob- 
seiTed variationci of gr.axitv and elliptiu'u of the cailh. 

SCHEIB LER, JOHANN HEINRICH, one of 
tho founders of modern acoustics, xvas bom uc.ir Aix-la- 
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Clinpcllo, in 1777, and died at CrcMd, wliore ho had long 
bcon encairrd :\ silk inannfacturn*, in 18il7. 

.^i heibK-fs most valnablo aid to musical theory was in 
the form of delicate in\ estimations in luning, \\hich began 
in isri, and ended only with his life. He wished to pio- 
diioo pure musical internals foi the eqinlh tempered scale, 
and aftei lepeated faihires ^\ith the inouoclnnd, liable like 
all Ptiinged in^tiumcnts to \aiiatioii thiongh beat and 
nui'^tnie, he took tn tuning fniks. Ho tuned with in- 
Ihiite tioubJe a set of lifr\ tno folks (now lost), each 
dill’iring liy a small e^n il iiitii\al fioiii its neighbour, 
mcasurnl hy eoniiting the h(’ars nlion tw«i a«ljafent folks 
^^ele .sounded toLndher. Aiiotlier set, of lift} -six, each 
didenng hv foui heals, is foituiutely in existence, and this 
]uoei eds lioru 2J" to I 10 Mbialions n second, by the small 
sti ps nuntioned i f air heat'^ a ■^ceontn, Wlien tested a few 
hack li\ Ml. A. J, rolls, the chief aiilhoiity on the 
suhi-'d. ti i- s-'t A>as found to he substantially accuiate, 
tihoiig/i eiiois oceniied here ami theie. Paiticulars of the 
fifty-iuo O' "t) Mt. and aKu of Sdioiblei's <dh('i musical 
in^csro^.itiuiis, aiv gi\en in bis somewhat f.i!nou.s p-imphlet, 
‘‘ Dtr riiysioalisehe und MiisiealisLlie lonme<ssor,*\'C.c. (with 
plate*:. Lssfu, 1). the full title b» ing " The rinsical and 
iliMCil Tonometer, wliuh mikes cnideiit to the eye by 
moans uf tlio p'.ndnluni the absolute Mbiations of (ones, 
and of tlv priiu ijmI Miii.tie', of i oinhinitioml tones a^w. 11 
ns tlie 11 jvt pi.ioe cxaLtu* s >5 of i.|iull\ toMijHied and 
mathemitu d i hold", iii\' nted a. id o\ot*utfd b) Ileimieh 
J>ci:t ib’, 1 , V Ik nvumfaetiiic. in CitfiM.” 1 bis p.'iniplihd 
and tit' torometer it doMiibi.d a; t’oe laiscd l^tlieiblei to 
tie if ail aiitlMiity oil tin* sul.jLct of ]iitch ; and 

at a ’igiLss of pl!\"K "t" at .'stiittgirt in .Scheibler 

pr" 7 > oi as a Ul.l^^sll pitch A r= tt<> \ibiations r 

st^ie. 1. .iMl'.' r.ihr. ( or d Jo 2 at .‘I'j ), 1 liis gi\os C 
and trilbies tie \st.-de sc ile of C (In just intonation) to 
b' e\pi‘"'ed h\ wliole numbi Fs, lliongh that was rot 
(as Is otun sai ij Seheibli.r& reason fur selctting it. He 
on’y ti f k it IS t!;e nenest " s(»uiid nmiibei ” to a medium 
p.leli id tame* i by I ikai'/ the a'MTige of pitclii s in aetual 
ii-^e. '1 i - ]..leh,ei!.d .s. heibler's pitch, or StugLMit jnlcb. 
is to li i. (i ly ( he of the f.Wuuiite inioical jiitrlie". It is 
almost fTif.s'ly ly hdwLtn tljf Society of Arts joteh 
(14 t) .and th" Trei eh l>ii[. ison Nuimal (4.'h“i). 

Seheiblei's im thud has le** n impluved uprai.but his idea 
of f'xn.g !f r.' s i,y a J irgi* .sein s of c^'Untel forks, each dif- 
fLi r.g by ( s ij. ) f -ui ht.it". Is ii'^w ('f nnnti’sil apphealiwn, 
as ’t j>v :< J to givi- the oiilv ic.illy .satisfactory ami ]»*i- 
ir ih' i. hat' I 1 now n. 

SCHELDT, THE ^ecnr.nnccd .s'^/V; I'r. J.'E^cnnt: 
La‘. >' u'<i “> .1 ii\er I'l Hull ind. rio s j.j the hitnch dt part- 
ir.'ht i f A'-:e‘. i ilows north' ily by tbi- Important cities 
f f t.'iirbiai. \'ub m.i' ipvs. cdeloated for its 1 ire mannfae- 
t , i; ,m i.ain.oryr raptiiH'd by Marll^oroiigh ; and Comlek 
to tl.e fioTitiirs of Jldgnim, wlionce it proceeds bv 

•'..ay (jb-Mii. and Jinprirnondc* to Antwerji. 

Hei ' lioad'iM rin l deipHiS intu a noble river, capable 
of tl' )' _r I" f f licavy ti iinag>n and pur'iniiL'' a iiortli- 
. to the i-lr "f .‘s eith f»e\fhirid,intljeNelhfr- 

1 uid". : h'- iid'dwo brandjf s. 4 he sontbfi jj. the Honto 
<)T W'ster S( ie.I It. .strik* s to tlowi-t aeioss a level and 
marsliv (ijW try. arid inters tl,r sei at Idiisbing. 1 lie 
northern, tir- Knikonk, ti'.)ws b»iv\cfn /relaml and Xoilh 
Hrab.int, aid ii'-ar le igeii-fjp-Zoorn is i('-divi<lfd into two 
rhannds. oil', of whirli. llie Ea*t« r Sd.ddt, finds aiifxit 
into ihcocean .at tlieaacji nt E^nunuorma Porf'tt. the iriodem 
Ifr»o'npot ; the (»tlier, after traversing Zc'i land, .‘-preads into 
iJurnerouH arms, and endrdes many islands. 'Ihe whole 
fonr^e of the .Sclieldt is 24^ inilei?. 

7h" navigation of th*- .'Scheldt to Antwerp was fonmrly 
m'l'rh r'-^lrieted by tlie heavy duty vdin h the Dutch goverii- 
ir«nt h vied on foreign ships. Ity a tieaty concluded at 
Dniascls, 10th July, 1803, this vexatious monopoly wan 


swept away, and a money compensation paid by tho various 
conntiies interested in its abolition. Tlio sum paid was 
jC75t>,000, of which the House of Commons voted £176,060 
for the British portion. 

SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM JO- 
SEPH VON, one of llie most celebrated and produc- 
tive philosophers of Germany, was horn at Leonberg in 
Wdrtemberg, in 1775. lie was tho son of n country 
clergyman. Such w'aa the precocity of liis genius, that lie 
entered the university of Tdbingen in his fifteenth year. 
Hero he formed n close intimacy with Hegel, afterwards 
his great rival in philosophy [see HkOKl|, although in 
jirinciple their systems have much in common. At the 
age of seventeen, with tho view of taking the highest 
honours in philosophy, he published a Latin dissertation on 

Tho Origin of Evil as laid down in the third chapter of 
Genesis.” He remained at Tubingen until 1706, when he 
pnblislied an inaugural dissertation in theology, entitled 
“On Marcion, the corrector of the Bauline Epistles.” He 
then went to Leipzig, whore ho resided for a slioit time as 
tutor to tho Baron von Kicdesek From Leipz g ho wimiI 
to the University of Jena, where bo became Fichte's 
devoted disciple, and in 1798 ho succeeded Fichte as 
professor of philosophy at Jena. Here he lectured with 
great success until 1803, when ho was invited to fill the 
chair of pliilosopliy at Wurzburg. Having been ennobled 
by the King of Bavaria, he removed to Munich in 1807, 
and remained there until iHll. During part of this tiini* 
he discharged tlie duties of a piofe^sor in tlie univcisity of 
Munich (founded in 1827), and after Jacobi’s death lie 
was appointed president of tho Academy of Sciences. lie 
lesided fur some time at Eilangcn, where he delivered a 
couise of lectuR's. In 18 11 he wa« summoned to the 
University of Berlin to lecture against IlegehuniMn, which 
was then can ving everything hcfoie it. if Hegel’s reign 
is over, it cannot bo affirmed that SchelTmg had much share 
in deposing him. His lectures were generally regaidcd ns 
a failure. They combined with the ob.scurity of his earlier 
wntings a higher degree of prolixity and mysticism. 
Schelling's later years seem to have been spent in retire- 
ment. He died in 1864. No life of him, on any extended 
scale, has a.s }ct apptMied. In his Biographia Liteiaiia’’ 
(rn**! puhli.shed in 1817), Coleridge embodied large extracts 
fiom the writings of Schclling, without sutficient aeknow- 
ledgment, as ha.s boinctimes been unkindly nllcgeJ. As 
.Schi lling is in other vvoiks of Colcridgi* especially icfcired 
t'l by name, the omission here must, in f ilrness, he attri- 
buted rather to forgetfulness or careleasness, than to wilful 
plagiaiisiii on the p-irt of the English jinct and pliilo.sopluT. 

►Schelhng's writings may be clas.sified as bi longing to 
five periods. To the first period, 1795-90, bclnng On 
the l*os.sibilily of a Form of Philosophy in general ; ” “ On 
the Ef/o as the Principle of Philosophy, oi on the Thiron- 
ilitii.ned iu Human Knowledge;’’ “ Explaiiation.s of tho 
Idiali^in involved in the '^^jicory of Knovvlrdge;" “ Letters 
»»n Dogmatism and Criticism.” In these he aillieics ih'.sely 
to l ichte, who welcomed him as his liest expositor. Later 
ill life their relations were less amicable, in the Rccond 
period (of nature-study, 1797-1801), appeared — “Ideas 
towards a Philosophy of Nature” (second edition, 1802); 
“ On the World-Soul “First Sketch of a System of tho 
]*hilo.sophy of Nature;” “ Journal of Speculative Physics;” 
“ Syatem of Transcciident.al Idealism.” Tlie third period, 
1801-3, gave “Exposition of my System of Philosophy;” 
“ Bruno, a Dialogue on the Divine and Natural Principle of 
Things ; ” “ Lectures on tho Metliod of Academical Study;” 
“ New Journal of Speculative Physics.” In the fourth 
period, 1804-1, lie published a treatise on “Philosophy 
and Ileligion ; ” “ A Stotement of the True Kclation of the 
Philosophy of Nature to the Improved Doctrine of Fichte;” 
“On the jCelation of the Real and the Ideal;” “Philoso- 
phical Inquirir-s concerning the Nature of Human Freedom;” 
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“ rhilosoj)lii(‘iil Writings,” of which only tlio first volume 
(1809). In the fifth period (1809 to 1854) 
Schcllin^’s pen was still busy, .as his posthumous woiks 
testify ; hut whether it was that ho was discouia^ed by tlie 
reccptitui which his collected writings had met with, or 
that he had uiis^dviiiKS respecting the v.alidity of his system, 
or that he was silently labouring to give it gi eater finisli 
and completeness, his published contiibutioiis were \ery 
few. AftL*r Sehclling’s death, in 1851, a complete edition 
of his writings w.as published by his son in fourteen volumes. 
The principal works then first published were, “ llistorico- 
critical lutioduction to the Philosophy of Mythology;” 
“The Philosophy of Mythology;” “The Philosophy of 
llevelation.” This \aHt thcosophic Bystem fills foui large 
\ohimcs. 

In each of the four periods duiing which Schelling 
poured forth bo many puhlications, his pliilosophy assumed 
a dirteient phasis (»r aspect. It is not possible, within the 
limits of this hkclcli, to give any account of e\en the 
^.implest of these varying and incomplete manifestations. 
Pint the main drift of Schelling’a (and of his adniiicr 
Colei idge'h) jihilosophy, may be thus briefly summari/.cd; — 

It is admitted on all hands, that truth of one kind or 
another is the proper aim of philosophy. Hut there aie 
two kinds of truth: truth as it exists in itseff^ and truth 
as it exists in rehitinn to ns. Tin* first of these is called 
teehnieall} the nneouditioned ; the latter the conditioned. 
Accoiding to Schelling, unconditioned truth is the proper 
object of philosophy'. Accoiding to his opponents (of 
whom Sir \V. ITaiinlton may be cited as the most distin- 
guished') condilioncd tiulh is the only proper and possible 
object of pliilosophy (see Hamilton’s “Discussions,’’ ait., 
“ilu* IMiibtsojdiy of th'* rncondltioned.”) Such is the | 
jireeise and juimary point at issue bet\\een the two schools. 

Schelling argues that j'liilosopliy is the jmrsuit of tiutli 
as it stands related to pure intellect — i.c. to intellect con- 
sideied nniversiilly, and as not modified in any paiticiilar 
way. He holds that man is competent to the attainment of 
.such tiuth, and that such truth is absolute and uncon- 
ditioned not all men, it must be added, but the select few 
who possess what Schelling calls the “intellectual intuition,” 
which means the “ i»liilosopliizing sense,” and who may 
rather be said to appiehend truth than to work it out. 
'■ I’liilofiophv,’’ Bays this thinker, “begins where oidinaiy 
knowledge ends,” and its tnitlls are not proNable: tli<*y arc 
to be ii.tuiti\ely felt and ackiio\> ledged. Tlic other school 
maintains that philosophy is the pursuit of truth ns it stands 
related to our miMl considered ns a particular kind of foini 
of intelligeneo— that man can attain to no other tiuth than 
this, ami that this truth is relative and conditioned. 

The later phases of Schclling’s philosophy were chiefly 
rharaeteii/a*d by unavailing attempts to reconcile the pan- 
theistic standpoint which be first nssumed, with the notion 
of a pnsoiml deity, .and with the fundamental dogmas of 
the Catholic faith. In doing th^ he lost the freshness ami 
charm of liis first phiJo.sophie piinciples on the one li.and, 
without sohing the problem of religion, or satisfying the 
practical leligioiis requirements of humanity on the other. 
Ife merely glided step by stop into a strained, unintelligible 
mysticism, and, without acknowledging it, became a ha* to 
nil purely philosophic spcctilation, and a tacit abettor of an 
antique romantieisin. The influence of Scliclling was not 
confined to (Jeimany. Ills attempt to unite tlie process 
of the physical srienees in one afliliated line with the study 
of man, both in his individual constitution ami historic 
development, was undoubtedly the germ of the marvellous 
“ Philosophio IWitivo” of Auguste Gimte; and through 
Coleridge ho exerted immense influcucc on English thought. 

In the form of his head and the expreKsion of his coun- 
tenance Schelling is said to have resembled closely the 
tiusts of Socrates, and like liim, too, to have been eloquent 
in conversation. 

VOI- XII. 


SCHEL'TOPUSIK or SHELTOPUSIK {Pseudnjnts 
pallasii) is a species of Li/ \Tti», l< longing to the family 
Zonurida;. 'J'his species is a Mirdl sii:ik<'-like lizard, w'ith 
no external tiaeo of fore limbs, and Ibc liiiid limbs reduced 
to mere scaly appendages. The body is abniit )£, feet long; 
there is no distinct neck. Jn tlie adult tin* upper parts 
of tlie body are of a chestnut colour, picked olV \Mtli black, 
but ill the young animal the back is banded tj.iiis\erse 
bars of a brywn colour on a gray ground, ll.r Seledto- 
pusik is found in Soutliem lius^-ia, Hungaiy. Dalmatia, 
Southern Sibeiia, and the ^loditcrranean co-ists of Afiit i. 
It haunts shady \alli'ys where grass giows abundantly, 
.and feeds on inseols, woims, fiogs, small li/ards, and mu e. 
It is timid ami bariiiless. 

SCHEM N1TZ(I1 iin. Sidmerz lianyfi). a mining town 
of Noitli Hungary, (in llio Seljeiniiitz, 2300 feet above tl.f 
sea, ‘\o miles N.N.E. of fjian. Tt liris a scljf»(d of mining, 
founded in 17110 by .Maiia '1 here*!.'!, with 200 student*'. 
The mines of Schemnitz, partly belonging to the eicwn. 
extend under the town, and still yi( Id a e^ln‘^id( lable 
revenue, blit nothing like tiun foimer amount. All tlie 
imperial mines aie eoimeited ^^ith each otln r, oflei ing in 
their whole extent a subterranean ]>a‘>-age «.f iumiIv ;>J 
miles long. Ibdoiv the mims is the* adit d .b-stjdi II.. a 
magnificent woik, 12 feet in height by 1'i f'ct in breadth, 
extending from Schemnitz to the N-ill-y of (jr-iii. Kt iinle" 
and 60 constructed that it maybe u.sed cdther a', .a canal r i 
railway. The popfllation of Scliemnit/c and its snlniihs is 
22 , 000 . 

SCHER'ZO (Hah, a jc'-t), a name applii’il in musical 
com position to a fanciful, w.ay waid inoviancnt. full of tiick 
iml humour. Musical ji sts ) [um not iiii- 

eoiiimon in enilier wiiliTs. ibinigh their point, if ll i^y Irid 
any, is now* quite lost; l>ut when liedhovin touk tin* t'lni 
as the title of Ins new \ariety of niovemeiil in the LTam] 
oicliestial .synijihony he rc.illy ga\e it its true meaning, 
'1 lie niimiet h.id ii>n‘'ly been the liglit movement <4 the 
syinpliony, and its detiiicd ihythm .and (’vamjn d iliinen- 
sions weie quite outwoin when llKdlioM-n lejil.iCf'd it hy 
the sclioizo. Ikill of grace and oiignnlity. and wh it is 
nioie remaikahle still, full of humoni. and ( ecasa.nally of 
lolliekmg fun, are the«-e unii\.ilkd s(li,*r/i of tlie iinniorLal 
master, and the moie familial they lieio'iie tin inoK' are 
they apjnedited. '1 he hursts (I suiiliLdit whuli they d.ish 
acioss the gigantic tone-poems tlioy ;;doi n roli( m* the -tu^s 
of the mind, fully* o( ciipud with liNteniiig and ^tiiving to 
aljMiih the great ide.is sli.idowcd forth. iefre‘'h tli-* he.iitr. 
and at the same time present the most viviil cortia^t 
pr.s'‘il)lc to tlio.se gi.!\iT movrmeut.s wjm^e gi.uideur they 
enhance. 

Other compo-'crs ha^e follo\\ed Beetlio\en's lead, but r.o 
one except himstlf Ins as yet fully succeeded in the .sclma/o. 
except, perhaps, Sehuheit, who liad so nnieli akin with 
Heetlioven. Mendelssohn so fully peiccived this that he 
used any other title that seemed to fit for those movements 
of his symphonies w’liich take the place of the scheizo.and 
wliich .are often called seliorzi in speaking of them. Thus 
the selieizo of the Scotch symphony is virocc non trnjtyo, 
Sehumanirs seheizi lue \ery beautiful, but are wuiks 
of f.uicy r.itliei lliaii of gaiety. The term is .dso in fn - 
qiient use for small pl.nful occasional pieces for the piir.o- 
fortc, 

SCHIEDAM (pron. Skcedam'\ in Sontli Hollmd. 4 
miles west of Rotterdam, situated on a bioad canal wiiuii 
connects the Seine with the Maas, is a busy mamif lotur- g 
town, W'ith .a populatimi of 22,0(*0. It eomisi> uf cl. -an, 
sp,aeious streets and well-hnilt houses, and bas severrtl 
cimrehes, lovtin .and other schools, a tioMi-h<‘ns(’. a fine 
exchange, manufactures of linen, bra'^'!, and iron callings, 
vinegar works, roperies, and bie\Mries It is particulaily 
noted for its distilleries of gin, a liqiioi which w.as well 
known to onr ancestors as “ scbcedain." It contains about 
II 
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270 iind 75 malt works. Grain is Lirfjely ini- 1 

poitoil. ! 

SCHILLER, JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIED- ! 
RICH VON, a distingui^luMl (ieiman poet, boin | 
loth November, 1750, at Maibai-h, on the Ncckar. His 
father was a Wllrtenibeii; lllIn^ siiiirocn. At fourteen ; 
ycar^ of a^e Schiller boeainc a pujul at the military : 
academy of the Duke of WurtiMiiheiL: (“ Solitiule Castle”), ' 
near Stnttj;arr. In tins institutuui lie ^^.ls first enteied 
as a student of juii'>}'iiuieiiee and aftrruaids of inedieiiie, ^ 
but the ecncial teiioi of ilie studies and llie stein discipline , 
of the place wue alike di^tasti ful to the youuf^ idealist, j 
who iiioie than once coiit* mplatt'd suicide. What time 1 
he could spill' was dc\oled to llomci. ^'ir^il, Shakspoarc, 
and the llirman poets, especially Klopstock. The popu- | 
Liritv of Ciocrhi's •• (loiz \i>ii Hcrluhinqeii,’’ ‘‘Cla^igo,” ; 
and *• Wt 1 rher,” in''plred him ^^Ith a diaiiiatic impulse, and ‘ 
1 < \Mot'‘ *■ The Mudent of Nassau,” which he Mibsecpiently 
dc''tio\cd. After takin«: his dei^iec lie was appointed a ^ 
pln^ieian in the army of Wuitoinhei.: with a small salaiy. i 
In he pnblislied “ The Rohlu r> ’ (Ihe Raiiber), which 

was peiloniied at Mannheim in 17^2. The intense passn ii > 
of the piece, its oiit^in ihty and force, prodiieed a widespiead ' 
sciisatioTi. In the same year he i'^^iml an “ Anthology,’’ 
in which appeau d ni in\ ot his carhei luics .and his ofmetta 
‘‘ Senieh..” The Huk'^ of WulteInheJu^ however, who w.as 
a vulgar rant, with n-me of that sMiipath} with liteiatiire 
which ch.ii.ieteii^’ed (Iccthe ^ filmd, thi Huke of Wiimar, 
oidiTfil him to ci nt'rie 1. ni^eli to hi> }irofes>,jon, and for- 
hadr hnn to puhl.^h iii\ thin:: except in medical subjects. , 

! Her n. (ii'';.natM n tied t*' Mannheim, whire he lioped 
to iltiuti hini-.If inliii]\ to wiltin'’ for the stapa Hut 
1 )jlLt 1 j. ti.e d:i« cr- ref th- tl eatre. lm'c liim little eiicoiirapje- 
miiit. and ixyit^-tii a nut mi\ faM'Uiahk opinion i-f the 

ct’s new dia:i:a, F.e'Co.’’ At this nioincnt KiaiMon 
Woi?..,;, n, a li'i\ wl 0^*0 ^<insliad la en fclhjw -''tudi nts with 
^e]..i'er ..t N'l imlc Castle, paicroti''!;. jihued her house at 
Baiitil u h. n- .n* M* InliiL > n. at his dispc --.i]. lien he spent 
n.nny l.aj pji icith-. '1 lieu he went hack to MaiiiilicMiii i 
ill the pi-' it I :i of peel to the tin .itr< . ai.d j i < duci d ** !• n 'Co 
(17>d). ‘ Iiiiii^ue and la^e '* (K,d»ale und Lithe. 17^^C), 
and also puhh'lied a diamatic ami riitie.d joiiinal, the ' 
Ihahn (17<''o). in wh’fli .ajptand his fir-,t ii.iliy L'leit 
di.aira. •• Hull C.irli ’ At this tune lie seemed tliefrnnd- 
ship of Cliii'tian (iottfried Kminr, tl e fathii (f the jio* t 
llji-udie Knr.a'r, who pie.sf ‘.‘•t d nm‘'uiirah!e miaiis, wiili 
wh.ih In fret!\ .issijjtcl Scliilhr, and the pfiiod of 
d.rc't strii/rle .md haia'^iir^' caie was pa-std. Jii 17X5 
he ieim-\..a to Kornci's hoiiM' ,it LeSLhwit/. ijiar J.i p/a/, 
tnim* to DicsJeii. and afterw.nH.s to Wimrir. At 
\S'i!a.ai he wroti h.-* ■*llistoiyof tla lo Mdt ii tin NithiT" 

iiiiu*- ' (hie-i l.ii lit'" drsAhl.ilJs diT % cTCanj^'Icn Na diTlando 

\oii d.i r .'''par .s- 1,( n loeicnin/. 17xXj. his beautiful poem 
‘‘ The (jwds of Grfcee'’ ff)ic Gutter Gra chcrilaiids, 17x8/, 
*‘Tl‘ M.iri'l atcr ” (I)i.r Menda nfeind, 17x8), and his’ 
unt.n. 1 • 1 :■ inai.f e • 'll* Gho'f w . i ” (Gcistci s< jier, 1 7Xi»^. ' 
In ITS'.*, .at ti • ii.siij.atioii id \ t«ijt and Gocthi , the I)uko ■ 
of \\e.n ar iiiiitid .Xchilhr to omipy th^ ja ofi '‘•ojial rh:iir ■ 
of hi'toiy at J^na. 'Ihis Inxit.ition hillcr ]o\ fully ' 
aceeptiil, ami tlacw h.ni^df with ‘■o mmli aidonr into hns ; 
dutifs that he ‘■Ciirad to havr abaiidomd poetry entiiely. 
He pnhhda d h < tun philosophii al. hi'toj ieal, nml a stln tic, ' 
also a '* Hi‘'t‘ r\ of the 'lljirty Yiars' War” (Gesrhiditc . 
des DreihsI;^^ jiihri/en Krie/s. 171)2). T’ut nt the ! 

ning of 171)0 Sflnller was manied to Charlotte voii Leei-ii- ’ 
feld, and henceforth fur him life itself hecamc a poem. 

Life i.s quite a difl'erent thing.” he wjotc, •* by the side of , 
a beloved wife, than so forsaken and nknie.” 'ihe union 
was a i>er/ect one. Hitherto he had bini lielphs.s and 
without Bclf-control, unnerved by every pa.s.sing female 
friendship, incapable of ton rent rated effort worthy of his 
high genius. Guided and helped by Lotte he was able, 


though with broken health and fccblo body, to achieve a 
place in the fiist rank of the w'Drld’s literature. 

Ill 1794 ho undertook the publication of a new’ journal, 
T/ic //ot/rs(Die Horen), to which Goethe, Humboldt, Fichte, 
and others contributed. In it he also issued his letters ‘‘On 
the jEsthotic Education of Man.” It was in connection 
with this periodical that ho gained tlic friendship of Goethe, 
whoso superiority to himself ho readily recognized, but 
with whom he had hitherto been but slightly acquainted. 
The friendship is one of the noblest incidents in modern 
litcraiy history. In spite of the efforts of Kot/ebue, 
the brothers Schlcgcl, and others to disturb it, it la.sted 
without interruption for the remaining eleven jears of 
Schillers life. “ I think I may say,” wiote Schiller, “ that 
during the years 1 have lived with him, 1 h.i\o not for ono 
moment doubted his character. There is in Goethe a high 
sinceiity, a sterlingness of nature, and the loftiest zeal for 
the right and good.” The sevem criticism which grcotoil 
the Jloreti, caused Goethe and Schiller to avenge then.- 
.selves on tho critics by the joint ])ubIieation of epigr.anu 
“ Xenien ” (1797), which appeared in the Mu^enalmnnarh^ 
another journal under Schiller’s editorship, in which also 
appe.arcd the powerful b.alhids “ l)er Ring des Polykratcs” 
(1797), ” Die Kraniche des Ihykns ” (The Cranes of Ibycus, 
1797), “Der Taucher” (The Diver, 1797), “Die Burg- 
.^chaft ” (The Ho.st.ign, 171)8), and “ Der Kanipf mit deiii 
Drachen” (The Fight with the Diagon, 1798). In 1799 
he completed his greatest poem, “ Das Lied von der Gloeke ” 
(The Song of the Bell) and his greatest drama, Wallen- 
.stein.” In this year he removed with his family fiom Jena 
to Weimar. 

After translating Shakspe.arc’s “ Macbeth ”(1801) Schiller 
wrote his “ Maiy Stuart” (1801), following thi'^ with “ Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans ” (The Maid of Orleans, 1x01), an 
ondiavuur to defend her char.icter against the satire of 
Voltaire in “ La Pucelle,” “ Die Braut von Messina ” (The 
Bride of Messina) was written in 1803, “Dio llnldigung 
dn Kun.sto” (The Homage to the Arts) in 1804, in whicli 
vfar was also published his last gi*eat di.ima ‘‘Wilhelm 
Till” Schiller translated from the French the “I’lii'dic” 
of Raelno, from tho Italian a tra/i-comedy by Gozzi, 
“ Turaiidot,” and from the Greek the •' Ijilngeneia in Aulis” 
of Luiipides, and part of the “l*hn‘nieians” uf the same poet. 
Of woiks unfiiiibhcd at Ids death we li.ive “Demetrius,” 
“ Waibeik,” and “'Ihe Children of tlie Honso.” 

The opi-ning of 1X05 found Goethe on a bed of siiknc^s 
and S< liillcr in exceptionally goml hcaltli for one alwav.s 
.'•o deliiate. Goethe had a pre.senti merit tliat either ho c/r 
SrlulliT would die during the }ear. Schiller eaiight a fever 
and ilied on the 9th of May, at the eaily age of foil) -live. 
Goethe, ten years his FtMiior, w.as to live jet another twciity- 
scvfn jrars. “That Schiller went away early,” wrote his 
great friend, “ is for us also a gain. From Id.s tomb there 
lonies to n.s an impulse, stieugtliening us, a.s with tho 
hreatli of his own inightfnnd aw’akeniiig a most earnest 
longing to fulfil lovingly, and more and more, tho woik 
tliat he began. So, in all that he wilh d to do, and in all 
th.it he fultilleil, he .shall live on for ever, for Ids own nation 
and for in;inkind.” 

“Wallenstein” is a powerful drama, or rather tlirco 
dramas of Hornewliat uneqir;il power. “ Wallerrstein’s I^gcr ** 
.Grows us witlr matehless skill the camp of the great general, 
with all the discordant elements he had welded into an anny. 
“ Die Piccoloiirini,” tho second part of the trilogy, shows 
us WalIeii.stLMn surrounded by dangers and with but ono 
faithful heart anxious for his safety. Max Piccolomini, tho 
bi’avc young lover of his daughter Thckla. Tliekla's song^ 
with its tbiilliiig iiues — 

“ ]c)i IihIm) genoflson das inllsche GlUck, 

Ich hsbe gelebt und gellebot" 

C‘ J have enjoyed earth’s highest joy, 

1 have lived and loved ”) 
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has now a place in all literatures. The third part of the 
drmna, “ Wallenstein’s Tod,’' deals with tlio death of tho 
hero, who is murdered whilst boundlessly confident of his 
power to oppose successfully all adverse circumstances. 
Scliillcr’s dramatic theories are here the opposite of Shak- 
speare’s. Boundless confidence in emo of Shakspeare’s men 
when combined with greatness must inevitably succeed; 
moreover presentiment of coming ill isau invaiiable feature 
in the plays of tho English dramatist Tho Wallenstein 
of Schiller is great and confident, but ho fails, and he has 
no presentiment of failure. “ Wilhelm Tell ” is a great 
drama, full of magnificent prophecies of freedom, which 
kindled an enthusiasm that proved of infinite service to 
(lerinuny in the war of liberation which was soon to come 
to lier. 

It is by his poems and ballads, by his “Wallenstein” 
and “ Wilhelm Tell ” that Schiller must bo judged when 
his ])lace in literature is assigned to him ; it is these 
whleli entitle him to rank side by side with Goethe as one 
of the two gieatest poets of Germany; but in all that 
lie has written, both in prose and poetry, there breathes a 
pimty and nobleness, a depth of aspiration and of striving, 
which have well entitled him to the place of Gennany’s 
best beloved bard. Less myiiad-minJed than Goethe, 
less nobly self-sustained than I.essing, he yet endears us by 
liis very weaknesses, and merits the position of boundless 
hero-^^ 01 ship which, in common with Luther, his countrymen 
have unanimously allotted to him. lie rests by tho side 
of Goethe in tho Princes’ Vault at Weimar. 

'lliere are innumerable elieap editions of Schiller’s 
woiks, but perliaps tho most satisfactory is the one in 
Cotta’s World Library, In fifteen volumes, published 
at Stuttgait. The rorrespondence between Schiller and 
(ioetlie,“ Briofwcchsel z>Nihchen Schiller und Goethe,’’ pub- 
lished in the “Collection Spemann,” is also a marvel of 
cheapness, Many lives of Sclilller have been published, 
the best of which arc by Iloffmeister, Schwab, Schafer, 
Palleske, Diintzer, and Karolinc von Wolzogen, the jioet’s 
.sistcr-in-hiw, who fnarried a son of his early friend. Carl> le’s 
“ T.ifc of Schiller’ (1825) is interesting in itself and still inoio 
bj'cause of the friendship which it furthered between the 
emiiUMit Scotchman and Goethe, who wrote a preface to a 
tlennan translation. But Carlyle had not at his command the 
voluminous correspoiideuccof Schiller with Herder, Schlegel, 
Oifta, Goelho, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Fichte, Wielnnd, 
and Schiller’s sister (Cliristophinc). It is this correspoii- 
driifo whieh gives peculiar interest to the biographies of 
l^illeske and DUntzer. Several translations of “ Wallen- 
stein " have appeared ; the first, by Coleridge, in the opinion 
of Professor llemy Morley, surpasses the onginnl. The 
late Loid Lytton tianslated the ballads and poems, and a 
eoinplete translation of Schiller’s works, in six voliiines, 
may bo found in Bohn’s Library. Adolph Stain’s “Jena 
and Weimar ” is invaluable. 

SCHILLING, the German fbrm of our word SlilUluff^ 
and derived, like it, from the loot divide, with 

the addition of the diminutive alfix so that the word 
means “ small division,” applied, of couisc, to the pound as 
the standai'd. 

Tho priiieipnl coins bearing the name of schilling are tho 
Hamburg silver schilling, worth 5-6ths of an English penny; 
the Mecklenburg schilling, worth a minute fraction less than 
three farthings; and tho schilling of tho Cape of Good 
Hope, containing six stivers, and worth 2jd!. English. TIio 
old schilling of the ITanse Towns, now obsolete, was a 
billon (base) coin, and was about equal to our penny in 
value. 

8CHXN'KXL. KARL rRXBDRXCH» tho ho.nd of 
tho Greek revival in architecturo in Germany, was luun 
18th March, 1781, at Nen-Buppin, in Brandenburg. 
Schinkel, when only nineteen, had shown so much talent 
that he had been instructed by Gilly, his master, to super- 


intend tho execution of some of his buildings; and after 
his death in 1800 he continued the engagements, pursuing 
at tho same time his theoretical and ai ti.4ic studies, and 
making designs of ornamental ai tides for modellers, metal- 
workers, and artisans of that class, in older to provide a 
fund to enable him to visit Italy. In l8(j;i he set out for 
Italy, returning to Berlin in the spring of 1805. The 
state of affairs there offered little encouragement to arclii- 
tcclnre, and he turned for a time to landscapf -painting. 
But from the year 1815 he was inceshantly ami atti\i ly 
engaged as nn architect. Among his earliest buildings 
were the Hauptwaclic, Theatre, and Museum, at Berlin. He 
also erected the Werdcr Kircho (Gothic), Bausdiule, and 
Observatory, at Btilin; the theatre .at Hamburg; ^^^.hlo^s 
Krzescowice, Clnirlotteu Hof, and the Nicolai Klrrlie, at 
Potsd.im. He died 'Jth October, 1841. Schinkel was 
undoubtedly a iiiaii of powerful and original genius, who 
was one of the tiist aidiiteets to giasp the new ideas of 
the time, and embody them in Greek fmms — not eniddy 
initiated, but thought out independently, and with a vital 
characlcr entirely his own. All his productions an* re- 
markable for unity of design, and harmony and unity of 
detail. 

SCHX'NUS ((ir. scJiinos^ the rna^tic tree), a genus of 
the order Anacaudiac dlstingiii-'lied by ils manually 
pinnate leaxes, winch in f^oine species are so sxxollen xvitb 
a resinous fluid thqt the least amount of unu^^ual Tcjdctiou 
of the tissue eanses it to be discharged. Tlic tiee^ ami 
shrubs of this genus belong to tropical Ameiica. Sihinus 
MoUe yields a resin xvliirh is found useful as an nstnngeiiL 
for the gums, and its root is also emj'loxed inedieinaJJy. 
'Ihe flesh jiine of tlic xariety Aieira js used in Brazil as a 
daik broxMi vainish for coxeiiiig new ci-idago, ami aKo is 
an external application in oplitb.xlmie tli‘-ca‘c. If ihr* 
leaves of this and other species aio thiown into xxalci, 
they stait and leap abf>ut as if alive, oxxing to tl’<> strong 
reeoil of tlie tissue, and tiny also cast out jets of tl'cii 
pe( uliav fluid. 

SCHIP'KA PASS, a pass of tb- Ililkir. Mountain^, 
belxxecn Bulgaria and Boumelia. It is lelebi ited for llie 
ticnieiidous stiuggle of which it was ilic seme iluiing tb-* 
Ixusso-Tuikisli War of 1877-78: the liiiki^li ccnoi il, 
Suleiman I’a'-ha, again and again attaiking the Ku^'^iaii 
p>Ositk)iis, xxilh the lo^'S of tli(»U''aml3 of lixiv, but witln.ut 
puwenting the ultimate adxanee of tho Pirnsnus. It was 
generally believed at the linn‘ tint Suli-iman was iiisp'rod 
by personal .ainliition, and that it was jealousy of 
Pasha rather lliaii a siuci le desiio to b»’at tl e enemy that 
led liim to xvasle his stiength in fruitle>s attack-, iip.'ii the 
redoubts of tlie Sehipka. Iheso su^pini'n-. It 1 to his 
falling into disfavour after the eloso of the war, and he 
died in exile at Bagdad in April, 1883. 

SCHIS'MA, ill inu.ic. a voiv iniimti' mii'-iiul intunMl 
(32768 : 3280:.). See •Skiii'-ma. 

SCHIST (G r. scliismuy .a splitting). In geolo«:\ , a term 
applied to more or less crystalline fissile rocks, xxhicli do 
not cleave in regular thin slabs, but aic readily split up 
into small leaf-like scales. Such deposits fall under the 
denomination of nictamorphic rocks; and thex max be 
either tliu first-formed sedimentary sti ita of tlie earth’s 
crust, or these rearranged, or merely ordinary beds (^f 
.and s.amlstf'nc altered by heat and heated xvatci. Hair 
peculiar fhiky structure leads to their being tiilimi dl\ 
referred to .as foliated (I.at. /oliun, a haO. in c->:iti id -.- 
linction to the regulaily bedded eliariet<T (.f 8ii xr i . wlui h 
is a truly laminated foimation, /.<. sjdits inb) (^■lltillUl•u^ 

! even slabs. Tho most common forms of tins nuk are 
I mica-schist (consisting of alternating flakc" ot mica and 
quartz), talc-schist (tide and quart/). ehlcriti'-M lust (mostly 
I chlorite), and hornblendc-scliist (lioinhhnde and quait/). 

Gneiss is al o a schistose rock, but li.ns a thiid tssmtial 
1 conatituent, being practically a foliated granite. 
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SCHLANG'ENBAD, lu CuTniany, on the nortlinn 
Ot'titl: i- »i till’ friiili* Rln*ini;.ui distri^'t, so ccIt-bralL'il f‘>r 
it> toiiilR'Kls Aiul \inpN.nds, iis ji smiill about (• nult's 

Wiovbiuk‘11. Its situation is oiuiurutly j>i<'tim‘'«(|Uo, 
l\-i tiiioly wocdcd bills incloso it in a tiaiiqnil ^ alloy, opoii- 
iii^: nji at intenals simio oxtcnsivo NiL‘\\'' of tho uiululalini; 
(’ouuliy boycnd. But it is fu'«nu‘nto»l by toini-'ts rbiotly 
fm* tin' vake of its niinoral ballis. Iir-Ii aiv brnoficial in 
cast’s of norvous init'ibility. iml oxoivisi* a fj(»od cllect 
on tlu* skill, 'llio cliicf iiuriodu-nts of the waters are 
iiimiato of linif, t-aibouatc of linu', (aibtmate and sul]»bato 
of soda, and caibointc ot in ii:iu'^ia. ihe tcmporatuie 
avpi ai:i s Ml 1 i!ii. 

SCHLEGEL. AUGUST WILHELM VON, a 

(Jfiniin st l-(d 11 . lioi n in II uiomm , otli St*])tt*nibpr, I7b7, 
diod in lioiiii l-'th Ma}, is In. He was a son of ibc poet 
ami ( It I L' nun doli'um Adolf ScblPiH 1, and stiulied at 
riottniL'i ii at hr-'t llieolony and alteiwaid j)lnlobi;;y under 
Ili-M He bail sueeessfullj, ciiltiN atrd pueli x tunn Ins 
euhest I'lohotul. winch ltd lo liis iiiciid‘'liip willi 
Jvtiiiiei, aiul iiC is said lo have hi eii the tir^l lo tonipi»''4- 
Giainaii '•unnel'.. After tliiee }eais' jisuhiueat Anislci- 
dani a*' piivitt* liit«ii. he settled in deiia. when he breiiiie 
pi')fiv^<ii lud ]f'ined Ins hi i4hi 1 1 i ledi k h in w i itini^ i\ s 
whieli t.j e’iiii tJ e eia (.tf the loni intie seh""I of litiiatnie. 
llaNjl). ^eini itid lioli) 111'' wife, a d Ui.lift i id Mich lell'. 
in 1>''J Iji 1 ' mined t" liejlm, wh.ii hi li*i lined on liler- 
Jitnii anti tiie tine ai t^. In ] >"'i 1 c .Ki-uinpii.u d M'lnie. 
di Mil! 1 " ('I tiiM!'. In I'sii.s liedidiMiid at N’lcnua 
hi^ rihhiitid lei tin- s ( p ill iPi ilie ai t, hii h re\eil Ins 
iii.n.ti." ai'Mnti'n hi' M liv^feMre. lli\ weie pnMished 
in till' ^||^. ' Ih 1 iidbu:', iM'd-H’i, and s,-\iial times 
li mill'll iiilit I.iijli'-h. \ i>iliiiL, Sti t kh.ilni ill l-'sl'd.he 
K a ■ 'ii.ift 11 } t" 11' in nlotte. Je fulme kin;! i»f Swcilcn. 
In 'ml.'i. if: 1 tht s.p, j;,t 11 I'l Bans h\ th.e allies, 

he jt'Uieil M'liiie. dt Stall, ii.il ninaiuid witii Im till her 
di.atii m I'SlT. 1 nmi Islt* to the end of his life he was 
]nufes:.ir ff li-toiy .u I’eiim. Hn ond TnaiiiaL'e, in 
Isl'n with a ihii^l.ti.1 of J’auliis of HfidL-lbei l'. resuhe.l 
like the limt, m a^rjjiiation. Hm Ifi laiy .ai li\jt\ hi lmii 
at d. n 1 , wiii re he wioie fur Sthillir's Hokh and otlnr 
picii'iiin lU. I uiti d 111 I eiijiiin tloii w 'th hi" hii'thei I in dm ii 
thf miuin. and hm iii lii" li.m-!ati'»ii ol the p]a\s (d 
Sliak^pi lie, ('I wiiiih he ruidi K'd "Mintien, the le^t heim: 
piepiiid hv Itoiotliea Jnek. mulei tin '■n[ieiM‘‘ii)n of lea 
f itliu . and h\ Comit ltnnii"'in. Jn h* jaibh^hi d 

with liis hiotl ei ‘ (. j:aiakt< ii"tiken uml Kiitiknn ’ (two 
AoJ-'. ). w I ii ]j w.a.s foljtiwi il b\ iii> ti ins] ihmis of Cildiii»irs 
ii\e j-nniij i] ( ■ S]i ii,i''( 111 >1 d hi aim,” two \ols, 

Isiij-op i .ie,d (f Spaiji'li, Jl.di in. at.d I'l/rtULnie.si- poetr\ 
(■ lilnn,. m, 1 iiii-e der italii in- ele n "jtaiii"f hen. niel poi 
ti'/f'-i-c!,. n I'tit s].- iMjdj. At the - lion of M<inie. 

C' St .til* piii ii-iicd ni Ikik'Ii ii. Jsii7 " L'oiupai aismi de 
lal'iidr- ii Idirif.iti' a\(( (d;. de Raunr w Im li attraeted 
If le *’ .ifii-t.t.on and aimi'td Jnhfli iiiili;:n ilion in 1 ranee. 
In 1 ^^flke (two Mtl-^., ItSl I ; are c'oiit.iineil 

L.sht"! j.f eij and iji in-, • Knl!st],e Solnifti ri " ( two \oI.s., 
-ti/.eil hi' iiii/'t j lo.h iii'd a "tjietu al disquisitions. 
He wa' al'o ji markable as an Ojuntal sj holar, and as the 
fiist in (jiin'.ny to tn I'ti i Saiiskiit. Hi" wiiiin^^s nni 
toriijiJi-^d in l.is Saiiiintii* he \\«ike (twfUo \ols., 
"(l.mre' (iiit>" in fianiais ' (three \ojs., 
IH-IO). and '“Ojin^enla I.atiiia ’ (1 >'!'<), tlie last imlndii.j^ 
hii translation of tl e J,’aii..i\ ana’’ and othti coiitnbutioiis 
to S'aiiskjjt Jiteratiire. 

Sf til Fr.Fr,, J'KIIJiItH Jt Kai:I, LM \ o\. .1 Cer- 

inan author, biotbfr of the prienlmp, born in ]Jaiio\er, 
lOtb March, 1772, d'od in Hn-din, l^lli daniiary, IHj'j. 
Hew’fiit to Ixdpzi^ to qualify biiiisi U for toriiiin rei-, but 
S'ejii •ntered the Inncrsjtyof Gotlin^i n, and r(*urq»leU*d 
h - at }y\\)7Air, In b#- established biiiis4df 

‘'ii:uL~ docent of philosophy at Jf.Dn, and ^ub8cqufntIy 


lectured also in raris. IIa\inf; with bis wife, a daughter 
of Moses Mendelssohn, joined Ibc Catholic Cburcli, ho 
went in 1808 to Vieim.i, and in the follow ini; year accom- 
panied the Archduke Cliailcs on tlu* battlelicld ns a seeic- 
tary, issuin'^ patriotic proclamations ai^ainst Najiolion. 
Subsequently be was seeielary of the Austrian embassy 
at I’rankfui’t till 1818, when be lelnrned to Vienna and 
resumed bis lectures there, niul in 18*28-29 lectured in 
Dresden. He shared with his brother and Tieek in the 
leadership of the romantic scliool, and was especially re- 
ni.aikahlc ns a critic and thinker of j^rcat orij^inality. His 
piineip.il works arc: “ Grlechen uiul Rumer" (1797); 
“Geschichte der Pocsie der Giieclieii nnd Ikiiner’’ (1798); 
“ IjKindo” (1790), a novel of whieli oiil} one Miluine w.is 
published, on account of its voluptuous character; “ Alai kos, * 
A tia^edy (18U2); “ Deber die tjpraehc und \Veislieit der 
Iiulier" (1808); “ Vorlcsungen ilher die neuerc Geselnehte'’ 
(1811); “ Geseliiehtc der alteii und neiien Eitei.itnr” (two 
\ols., 181, i); “ Philosojdiie dn* Gesehielite” (two vols, 
1.829); nnd “ l‘hiloM)pliie der .Sprnclie” (IS.‘>0). Him 
woiks weie collected in fifteen vols. (18*22- HIJ. He also 
published sexfial woiks written by his wife. His ‘‘ Lee- 
Hires on Moilem lli"Iory,” ‘‘ riiiloM'phy of Hi.story,'’ 
“ Philosophy of Life iiiul Philo.sopliy of Lari^ua^c,” and 
other works, ha\e been translated into En;:lisli, 

SCHLEl ERMACHER, FRIEDRICH DANIEL 
ERNST, the most inlinenlial theologian of Piotestani 
(ieinvuiy that has Appealed duiinf!j the present cent my, 
w.is hum in iJieshn, on the 2Lst of Novi-mher. 1708. 
Ills f.itlur was a military chaplain of the Kefoiim d (.'linnli. 
In 178.*> he went to the G\nmasinm or College of Itaifo, 
with tliO \iew' of hein;; odueated in theoloeie.il hiinme 
for the ministiy of the L’mti d .^loIaviau Hietlueii. lint hen* 
he soon became dissatisfied both witli the scienlirie quali- 
fications of his instructors, and with the doct lines of the 
Moiaiian confession; and, after a j>ainfiil hut most honour- 
ahle fonfliet between himself and his father, the de^lL'ii 
was abandoned. Beiii^ still anxious lo puisne the stinl} 
of tlieolo;:)’, he removed to the L’niversity of Halle, wlu ii; 
he deiuted much of his time to the slmly of pliilosophv 
in the writing's of Wolf. Kant, ami dainhi. He w.is one 
of the poorc."!. as well ;is ablest stmhnts of ILilIi*. Wlu n 
Ins couise of study w is eoinpletid, hi" wtuiliohe was in 
Mich a condition iJiat he eoiild iu»t ji'mcnt himself before 
the bo.iid of examination in lieiliii till lie Rut his empty 
jmrse It pli mslicd from home. In 17'.'0 hi was onl.iined, 
and fjom 1790 till i7!*3 he was a pii\ate tnti-r. Then 
he W.IS for a shoit time a te:u her in two <if the schools at 
I»< ilin. and in 1794 and 179.7 he aetid as assistant piencher 
at L.iiidsher^ on the Warthe. In 179fi he was appointed 
pro.ai her to the ^reat hospital in Berlin called the (.'hai ity ; 
and It was wliilc oceu]i\in^ (his position tint he f^avo to 
the worlil his first important woik, the “ Redun Uher die 
lieIi;;ion ” (Disconrsc.s on Rflieion), which appealed in 
1799, and immediately tfrew' upon linn the e)es of the 
hij;lily tduc.itcd poition of the community, to whom It 
wa.s specially addrcs-sed. Dcsii^iied to di rnoiistratc by 
arguments of reason the necessity of reli^^ion for man, it 
w.as rather a lieatise on the jihiloHophy of i elision tlian a 
thcolo^cieal work. He h-ft Beilin in 1 80*2, nnd removed 
to Stolj.e in the capacity of a lo^al chaplain, and this 
chanp- of residence was of as ^neat advantai^e to liis Bub- 
heqiient moial nnd spijitiial devclopiwrit, a.s his rerno\Al 
from Barliy had been to hi.s iiitelleetnal life. At StoIpe 
lie remained for two ^ear.s, durin|» which lie finislicd and 
brought out his elaborate ^‘Kiitik aller bisherigen Sitten- 
Ichrc ” (Oitique of all past systems of Morals), the first 
of his works which had a strictly philosophical form; be- 
sidcH 0011111111111 ;; to work h.ard ufu»n a translation of IMuto, 
whuh was to have been the joint production of Schlegcl 
1 and himself, hut which in the end, owing lo his friend s 
1 hopelths habits of procrastination, fell entirely into hi« 
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own hands. In 1804 ho was invited to occupy a theo- 
logical chair at Wurzburg, and had resolved to accept it ; 
but the King of Prussia withheld his permission, and be- 
stowed on him instead a chair at Halle, to which here- 
moved in the same year. He was a]»pointcd university 
preacher at the same time, and both his lectures and his 
sermons immediately excited in the students the warmest 
interest and enthusiasm. 

In 1807 the lectures of the university were interrupted 
and finally suspended hy the French invasion, and Schluier- 
inachcr sufFered not a little personal hardship at the hands 
of the enemy. His pin sc was again almost empty, and 
his health sulhreil from the spare diet rendered necessary 
by the high pi ice of provisions. In 1810 the University 
fd licrlin was opened, and Sclileiennneher was placed by 
the king at the head of one of the most brilliant theological 
faculties that Germany had ever produced, including 
Neaiider, He Wet to, and Marhcinckc; and associated 
with siuh men in the other faculties ns Fichte^ Buttmann, 
Ibiekh, and Laehiiiann. It is generally admitted that the 
commanding position which Berlin assumed from the very 
first among the Gennan seats of learning, was very much 
due to the genius of Schleiermaclier as an original thinker 
in his two capacities of university preacher and theological 
pnjfessor. The “Darslellung dcs Cliristlichen Glauhens 
iiach dcii Grundsatzen der E\aiigelischen Kiicho*’ (Exhi- 
bition of the Christian Faith according to the principles 
of tlie E\ang»‘lical Church), the first edition of which ap- j 
peared in and the second in 1830-31, was the I 

authors chit’f work, and his most impoitant legacy to j 
l»ostciity. He survived till the 12th of February, 1834, I 
wlitn lie was curried olF after a short illness hy inflamma- j 
lion of the lungs. The chief use of Schleioimaehcr's ' 
teaching has been to serve the purpose of a viaduct across 
the gulf which had opened to many educated minds in 
Gdinanv between science and Chiistian faith. 

SGHLES'WIG-HOL^STEIK, two duchies which, ur.til 
isfit, fonned the southernmost poilioii of the kingdom of 
Denmark, but which now form a province of Prussia. The 
area is 8.121 squaie miles, and the population in 1880 
was 1,127,110. 

iSciiiJ- sw ii;, sometimes called South Jutland, is bounded 
N. by Jutland, F. by the Little Belt, S. by Holstein, fn»in 
which it is divided by the river Eider and the Kiel Canal, 
ard W. by the Geiman Ocean. The length, noith to south, 
is about 70 miles, and the breadth, east to west, vaiics 
fiom 30 to 5(i lodes, not including the islands on the cast 
and W(’st coa‘‘ts. 

.^chicfewig is in general a level country. A range of low 
hills enters it fiom Holstein, and, traversing it from south 
to noilh, passes into Jutland. On the west const there are 
low and rieh maish-lnnds, which aie protected by dykes, 
20 feet high, against the spring tides, which often rise to 
the height of 13 feet. Tlie country so protected niTurds j 
pasturage for large herds of wy superior cattle, ns well as j 
great immbcis of fine liorses. As the sea in many places j 
deposits allinium new dykes ore erected fiom time to j 
liino to scenic these additions. The principal rivers aie ' 
the Eider, the Widnu, and the Aue. The east con'st is not I 
so low as the west, but it is equally fertile. In the in- j 
terior the soil is sandy, interspersed with heaths, and not , 
very productive. Largo numbers of sheep arc kept, and ' 
quantities of ^aluahle wool obtained from them. The | 
climate is on the whole temperate and healthy, but damper 
and les.s salubrious on the west than on the east coast. 
The country produces corn, pulse, flax, hemp, rape-seed, 
bay, clover, garden vegetables, nud potatoes. Wood is 
scarce, both for building and fuel, but this is in a great 
mrasuro compensated by tlio abundance of turf. Tbo 
country contains limestone, chalk, and slate, but no 
inetallio minerals. The chief occupations of tlio iu- 
habitauts arc agriculture, the breeding of cattle, and tbo 


fisheries. The exports consist mostly of horses, oxen, 
and dairy juoduee. The iiihal»itants, who profess the 
Tiotestant religion, are paitly of German, partly of Danish 
or Frisian descent. About half <J lln'in ^peak the Danish 
laiigunge. They reside chiefly in the nrTlliein part of the 
country: the soutliein portnm, owing to its juoximity to 
Holstein, has gradually bfcoine more (ieiman tl.aii Danish 
in the tastes and eliaiacteiisties of the mi al.itant's. 'Jhe 
most important islands on the coast aie Anoe, 1 oln, and 
Fi'inern. 

IIoLs'iKiv is hounded N. by Schleswig. E. by tb*. B dtic, 
W. hy the (iertrian Ocean, S.K. by LUbeck and I..'uiciibmg, 
S. by the Elbe (which sfparates it from ILiJio\»rj and li <* 
territory of H.-iinbiirg. '[ he iiih ibitnnt.s are ino'-tl v G« nnan 
in language as well as in piedilectlons, and Lutherans m 
religion. 'I'lie surface and soil aio < onsiderably diveisdn d ; 
the e:i‘‘t jjart is si-mewliat hilly, and, he^ides feitilc pi. dll';, 
has woods, lakes, and piituiesqiie scenery; the middle is 
eomparati\ely haiuii, and is m in.in\ jMrts coieud with 
heath; the v\i-st distiirt, along tbe 1* Ibe and the (ieim'in 
Ocean eon.H.sts prineipilly of flat, low-ls ihl'. and i k h m.ai ^h- 
hiiid, .secured h\ (hkes and .sluiers agaiii'^t the ovcdli^wing 
of the sea. Agriciilturo is sneees‘*fully caiiied cri. .-md the 
country being in many parts inelo-^fd bv hi di'**', is httle 
inferior in appe.arance to tlie bc^t t]istiiet.s of J.i gl md. 

The principal ii\crs an* the JJbe, the Stur, ll.o J. d.r. 
the Alster, the Bille. the Scliwc ntinc, and the Tra\e. 'Ihe 
baigest of the hikes is that of I’licn. The iniriMal ] ro- 
duet.s .are s.alt, lime, and pi ister of 1‘aiis. in the \icmity cf 
Oldoslohe. and ambir mar the Baltic, but tlicie .iie no 
metals. The surface is in many paits sticv\ed with hunh]) r 
stones. The ngiicultiiial pnulmts are com. pu].«:e. j^ot iNa 
and some liep'.. ll.ix, and hemp. 'Ihe lueiil if l.-n^ts and 
of horned r.itlh' rxeelleiit. 3 hue are likcWiSf .shiep, 
swine, .and abuml.ince iif y)(uhr\ and game. 'Iheii. aie no 
in.umf.aiturcs tliat need any pauicuhr imtiif. '1 he e\]Mjits 
Con''i''t of corn, tmii»ci, lini'^es, e.itlle. cliff '•o, and huttir; 
till* impoit*;. of eolniiial pntducc, wiius. .md m.annfactnrt s. 
Theheiimgfishei} and tlie Greenland whale and bcal li*'!.* rv 
are a souice of ei nsiderable profit. 'Iiade ss grc.itl\ f.n..li- 
tateil by tbe* HoLslein or Kii 1 Canal. ma*ie in tic >eirs 
1777-81, at an expui'^e of abo\e 2..1t'l.>.t‘t'‘i dolhus t-i 
fuiin a cumiiiunieatii-n between ihoGeim.m tJci.ri .ind li.e 
Baltic. 

'Ihe p(»lilical stingglis in Si Ide-^wig and Holstt in ii. 1>1S 
and I8iil arosp cldrllyout of disagreements mneeimni: the 
succession to the S()\eieign power. Frider.ck I.. duke of 
tSchlcswig and Hohstcin, hceame King of Denmaik in 1023. 
In 1.133 the dnehies wcio imded in perju-iuily to the 
D.ini.sh Clown. Shortly aftciw.aids a p.uiitii'ii i-f the 
greater part fd tlum was in.rde hy Christian III. hLlwoui 
his biotluT.s; this g.iM* ri.‘*e to iiinumer.ahle quaiuls and 
struggles, whiih weic not terminated until 1773. whui the 
.‘ilienated teiiitory w:is recovered, and other distiicts given 
in cxch.angc for them. The King of Donmaik, as Duke of 
Holstein, was a member vf the late Germ.inic Confedera- 
tion; and it was on that guamd th.U many German statis 
inteifeied in lespect to the polities of the duchies. After 
the death of Frederick VI. in 1830 a contest .r.ose re^fx’ct- 
ing the succession, .as the law of primogeniture w.is dirleii iit 
in Schleswig-Holstein from that whiih h.ad been csl.iMishcd 
in Denmark. Disagreements gnidually .arose lelwi cn tlio 
latter country and Geimany ; and in 18 IG Cliristi.m \ III. 
made a funn.'il chiiin of so\ereignty oier the duchiis. wl :cli 
Schleswig re.sisted, ami appealed to Germany f< r siij'poif. 
In February. 18 18, the ptH'ple were in\itod to send d< puiies 
to tli6 Dani."!! Parliament ; but they cl.iinied .a M jar.^te 
assembly of their own. In Apiil a priAisional go\in;mr-nt 
was nssemhied at Kend.slmrg ; Sehlciwig M'l«d hcisclf a 
iiieiiilH'r of the Germanic I'onfedeiatioii. and the King of 
Prussia was invited to take p.iit with the duchies. The 
king consented, and the Gennan Diet sent troops to assist 
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the inhabitants in their resistance to the Kinp; of Penmark. 
Various indeei''ive engagnnents took plaec, but ultimately 
the German troops were withdrawn and the dudiios left to 
thcm<ol\es, the King of Dcnmaik agi’eeing to give them a 
new ei>nstitution — subject to the approval of the Germanic 
Confederation. All the old tieaties with le^peel to the 
jiulhmity of Penmark ueie to he niaintainctl ; and as the 
inhabitants still continued their opposition to that juiwer, 
in Anstiii sent an aimy to MippoiL the King of 

Denmark, and to a^sl^t liim m di''SolMng tlie joint Selilos* 
wig-llolslun assembly. (Mi the aeee''Mou of the pie.sent 
King of Dtimmk to tin- tlnone in 18^3 Jhiiiee Frederick 
of Augustonhiii g calli d im llie peojili' of the duchies to 
renounee tluMr allegiaiue ainl accept him as their lawful 
ruler, giiJUiuliiig Jns <’Iaiins on tlie fact of Ins being a 
descLiidaut limn an <'libi braiuli of tin* line of the lioiise i 
from \\h!v.h the diiktas i.f lloUtoin had descended, although j 
Lis fallu'i and ihk le. after tlie distiirhaiiees in had ; 

acceptid a money compensation, and reiiouneed all claims ' 
to an\ p^'itiou of Danish teriitoiy. Imtli fm tliem‘‘el\es and . 
tlicir ^neeessois. The pretensions of the piinee were. lu>w- | 
(.\tr, a* kiio\\lrdgc«l b\ aporijoiiiif tlie ll«jlst< ui Diet, who. mi j 
behalf* "if tlu.niSi'h cs, and iNd nf the adji-iiimg diieliy of 
N’bli'swig, pi titioned tlie Gi-nnan Jhet to suppoit thmn. 
A\ith<iut I xaellv I’lLii iii!eeiiig to do tills tlie j>iet ^elil 
troops into lloUtc’ii I ulv ill i^bt.and tlii' dueal aiithoiity 
was e.-tab'isl'id at Kiel, llie PairGi g<i\cinin(nt lefused 
to reem''i'/e this, or to \Mt'idia\> the eonstiintion under > 
ulnMi the duei.asuUL 'loeiiiedas ij-ntof tliat kingdom, * 
witLent, it all e\i.:irs con\eiiing tie Itigsiad, b\ whose 
sanction a’one i-iy em’stitiitioiial Jiange could be made. 

Fi ' thi' tile Ausunris .md I’lussians didinea to wait, and 
liij'tilili' s ni'ie co’Tmuneii]. iMiiiiig savored weeks the; 
D,i es 1 1 1 1 ( n: U'lN bravdy, but w«.re at last compelled to ' 
.sum at to th-- siipii^oi iiuiiihcrs aud cffRieiuy of tlieir 
oppoiii! t". and aiicpr the hard terms dictated by tlicm — i 
\i^. that Pi Ml nk slienld lenouiU-C all light to the duchies 
C'f .Si.hl'.hwig II >l'tciii and Lamnhuig in favour of Austria * 
and 1*1 iis--.'a. ,iiid lecoijM/i.. tic arrangemt ntsinadein resp«.-Lt I 
to thf-iii b^ th^ so powds. Tt w’as naiuially piesunieJ that ' 
the} Would plaei' 1*1 nice Auguste nbuig on the tin one, . 
especl.illv a !,-• was undoubtedly V( ry popul.n in Ifolstcin; | 
but aft* r l.ei jeng the riiatt^'nii suspense uimith after mouth, : 
Aubtiia and Jhus^ia i.nne tn tlie ((uielusion that he was 
not in rtality the riglitful claimant, hut tliat the umloulited , 
rulei was llie King fd Penmaik, fioin whom, however, th»y 
considered the diifliies had passed to thernsiUi.s by light ' 
of ( f‘nijTi‘-':t ! dhis f xtraordinai \ and sf If -coudeinnatorv 1 
Folnt.-m w.is latilbd by tlx* treat} of Gastein in August, . 

b} JJoNtd'ii was pi art d under the piotettmn ! 

cf Au'Ti.i iiid .^fh!is\Mg under tliat of Fiuasm. Tli«' ' 
light h*- '.N.is s’,ipp,,!;^.j po'.ve'.,*) ill I.anenburg w'as Sold j 

1} An-tr I to Ihussia for •j,.!iUO,000 dollajs. It was c\i- i 
dent ti it t'is compact could not longtxist, .and accord- j 
iii::!} f ii’\ in the following }car, I’lusmu look advantage 
of "o:[ I II ill ti e administiation cd Jl.dsUiri (fhiftly 
ailowi’ 1 / the HoN.mii jinss to advocate tlie claims of the 
Pruf of An_'U'-ti*nbui g}, wIikIi .1.1.0 said weie ihetatcd by 
an null" mi'} f< <^1 ng towards hfr. to break of! the alliance 
with Ausii. i. 'J hf rf Litions b< lw< cn the two powers lapidly 
assumed a iiioie liiieab mug chaiacter, and ultirri.ately led 
to the \\ e. h War. one of the re-ults of which 

was that both .‘s( bh.TAig and llolslcin came into tlic posses- 
fcioii of Piussji, mill now' fmm an iiiUgral portion of that 
kingdom. Ilv the tir.it) of Prague^ liow'cver, coneludcd in 
18C(J, J'rnssia undertook to n store the district know'n as 
North SehJeswig to the Piinsli crow'ii, and in nego- 
tiations w»'re commenced witli that view; the di/TicultHS, 
ho.vcv'^r, raisf'd Ly I’ruisia prc\»nt(d any agrefmrnt being 
aniv*d at, and ail Schlc.swig still remains subject to Prus- 
fil'in taxation and conscription. 

.S' JJLl:'s^vIo, the capital of the above province, is situ- 


ated in a plea.<i.int country at the nioutli of the river Sley, 
which forms ft small shallow bay obstructed by Bandbanks. 
It is :i long irregularly built jilace. The liouscs aro mostly 
of buck, and resemble in neatness those of a Dutch town. 
The principal public buildings aro the cathedral and other 
eliurclies — one on the site of a heathen temple — the govern- 
ment offices, the town-house, the orplnan asylum, the poor- 
' house, and the nunnery of St. John. The cathedral has a 
very iinpicposscssing exterior, but contains many beautiful 
objects within, among othci's an altar-piece by a pupil of 
Albert DUrer, said to bo ono of the i idlest specimens of 
carvings in existence. Near the town is the Castle of Got- 
torp, formerly the residence of the dukes of Holstein- 
I Gottorp, but now used as a barracks. The population of 
the city was 15,d4G in 1880. Tliere are rnamifactmes of 
china, earthcnw'arc, lace, cambiics, thicad, leather, sail- 
cloth, woollens, starch, and refined sugar; but the town is 
not in ft prosperous condition, in consequence of the small 
depth of water in the harbour. Schleswig was formeily a 
incmber of the Hanseatic Le.agne. It was taken by the 
.allied }*riissian and Austrian army in 18C I. 

SCHMALKAL'DIC LEAGUE Is the name given to 
the famous alliance of Protestant states foi nine years, 
agreed to at Schmalkaldeii, in Hessc-Cassel, 27tli Februai}, 
1331, by nine Protestant independent rulers and elev'cii 
fiee imperial cities. The League was afterwards joined by 
the inoie princes and ten more cities. The object of the 
I.eaguc was the defenee of the reformed f.aith against the 
full strength of the Kornan Catholic world, headed by the 
Pope and the Emperor (('liailes V.) The Protestant 
Ic.iders, elected by the Le.agne, were the Elector of Saxony 
and the Landgrave of Hesse. The main territorial e-\teiit 
of the Protestant faith wa.s then inudi the 6ame as now, 
roveiing all Korth Germany (mclnding Denmark). Saxony, 
\\ urternberg, and part of Bavarka and Switzerland. Ju 
1,')35 the League fust raised its permanent army (»f 1U,00() 
foot and 2000 horse, and extended the tenns of union ; 
fuitlier defining tlieir mutual agreement, also, by signing 
the ,drftc7e.f of\)lchmalkal(Jin^ drawn up by Luther, in 
February, 1537. It was found necessary to adv aiicc .against 
the armies of the “Holy I.icagiii*’’ (the Human Catholic 
alliance), and the Protestant forces reached the Ihanube. 
I’liliappily dissensions prevented anything definito coming 
fioiii thi'i e.xpcdition tliough successful in itself, and advan- 
tage was taken of this want of haimony by the astute 
emperor. In 1510 Charles declared the Elector of Saxony 
and tJic Landgrave of Hesse outlaws, and .Maurice, duke of 
Saxony, occupied the electorate for tlic imperialists. This 
daiig'T brought back the army of the League from the 
Danube, and the intruder wa.s, after some sharp fighting, 
ejected. The main armies met in tho following year at 
Mublbcig, on 2Ith April, 1547, and the day went against 
the League, both its leaders being taken prisoners. Tho 
cause of I^rotcstnntism was, however, not lost, though nearly 
all the defeated princes and towns nominnlly accepted 
diaries’ bchemo of “ the Interim," a rtdigious comprotnise 
granting certain liberties to the Lutherans in consideration 
of their roirmining affiliated to tho church. But Duki« 
M.iuricc succeeded to the electorate of Saxony, and unex- 
pectedly changed sides. Catching Charles at a critical 
moment, wlieri he was totally unprepared, lie suddenly 
declared war ; and the emperor had actually to fly for his 
life to (airinthia. Ife was glad enough to agree to tho 
treaty of Passau, 3lst July, 1552, by which the whole dis- 
aster of the Schmalkaldic war was repaired, the ProtosUnts 
were granteil full liberty of faith, and tho celebrated Diet 
of Augsburg (whicli met in 1556 to settle a religious peace) 
was ap-eed to and prepared for, 

SCHMIDE'LlAf a genus of plants belonging to the 
order SAriNnacKs?. Schmidelia serrata has a small rod 
sncculent fruit, wliich is eaten by the natives of Hindustan. 
The root is aBtringcnt, and is employed by the natiTO 
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|>ractitioncrfl in diarrhoDa. Schmidella Cochlnchincmis is 
native of Cochin-China, on the banks of rivers. Tho 
leaves arc used os cataplasms in contusions. Srhmidelia 
A fricana is employed in Abyssinia os a remedy for tape- 
worm. 

SCHNORB VON KAROLSFELD, JXTLIUS* a 

celebrated modern artist, was bom at Eeip/Jy in IV'Jl. 
At Bovontet'ii he entered the Academy of Vienna, and nub- 
scqucntly joined the new school of German I’re-Uaphnelites. 
In 1825 he settled at Munich, and became a kind of poet- 
l)aintcr to the Bavarian Court. With a staff of trained 
iLssistants he clothed tho five halls of tho new palace with 
frescoes illustrati\u of tho Nibklunoen-Likd, Other 
apartments he decorated with scenes from the histories of 
Cliarleinagne, Frederick Barbarossa, and Rudolph of llaps- 
bur^. His next i;reat work was a series of Bible Pic- 
tures,” or Scripture histoiy, in 180 desif^ns, which became 
very f>opular throughout Christendom. Ho afterwards gave 
Ills attention to designs for church windows, and obt.ained 
coininibsions not only in Germany but in other countries. 
Tlic very line series of windows in tho Glasgow Cathedr.il 
were executed from his drawings in the Royal Factory at 
]\Iiiniclj. He died at Munich in 1872. 

SCHOLAS TIC PHILOS'OPHY. Sec the article 
XoMiNALiSTs AND Rk.alists, aiid tlio scctioii Schoolmen 
ill the aitichi PiiiLOsornY. 

SCHOM'BBRG. ARMAND FREDERIC DE. was 

honi in or about 161U. Bred a soldier, ho began his 
taieer in tho Swedish army during the Thirty Years’ War. 
He n^'xt entered tho servieo of the Nethcrlauds, and after- 
wards that of France, in which from 1(150 to 1()86 he led 
an acliMi and distinguished life, and rose to the rank of 
Jiiar>hal. In 1085 tho levoeation of tho Edict of Nantes 
<lrove him to seek libcity of conscience in another country; | 
and he betook Iiimsclf tirst to tho service of I*oitugal, then 
to that of tlio Elect (»r of Brandenburg, and lastly to that 
of tho Prince of Orange, when about to make bis descent 
upon England in 1688. Schomberg was sent to Ireland in 
1(189 as comriiandcr-in-cbief ; where, during t<'n mouths, 
with a wretched, ill-disciplined force, lacking ever)’ neces- 
f!aiy of war, he contrived to keep King James at bay until 
IVilliam III. was able to cross to Ireland in person. He 
was killed, 1st July, 1690, at the battle of the Boyne, 
.and a perpetual pension was bestowed by the king upon his 
heirs. 

SCHON'BRUNN, the imperi.il palace of the. Austrian 
house, pleasantly situated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Vienna, and famous for its architectural preten- 
hions and the beautiful gardens which surround it. Tlie 
Emperor Napoleon resided in it in 1809, after the battle 
of Austeilil/. 

SCHON'BURG is a part of Saxony, consisting of the 
possessions of the ancient house of SchOnburg. The 
country is mountainous, but very feitile, producing com, 
timber, flax, fruit, potter's cloji, cinnabar, and slate. The 
inhabitants aro very iudustiious, and, besides their ogn- 
cultural occupatioiiH, have considerable manufactures of 
linen, woollen, cotton, paper, and earthenware, 

SCHOOLMEN. See tho section Schoolmen in the 
.article PinLOsoniY. The principal philosophers therein 
referred to are all treated, as to their biography, in se{uirato 
articles, [Sec Aluerti^s Mauxur, Axski.m, Aquinas, 
Du.ns Scotus, OtvAM, Ro8CELI.ini:s, &e,] In many 
cases tho main points of thoir teaching aro also gi\cn. 
SCHOOLS. See Education. 

SCHOOLS OF DESIGN and SCHOOLS OF 
ART* See Dksion, Schools of. 

SCHOONER. A small fore-nnd-oft-rigged vessel, with 
two masts, fore Jind main, or three masts, fore, main, and 
mizscn. The bowbprit is either a running bowsprit in one 
piece, or a small standing bowsprit with a jib-boom. See 
Sails and Kigoino. 


SCHOP ENHAUER, ARTHUR, the apostle of Pes- 
siMihM, a diatinguihbed (ierman philo.'^uplier, was the only 
son of Johanne Schopenhauer, a distinguished authoress of 
her lime, whose novels and hooks of tr.uel were widely 
ic.id. His father, H. F. Schopenhauer, w^as a banker, lie 
was born at Dantzig, 22nd February, 17 hk, and while a 
hoy accompanied liis parents on their travels Ihiough 
France and England, in 1 k 09 ho was enlorfd at tin* 
University of Gottingen, wheie from the studv of i.,iinral 
history he ]>assrd to that of jjhilosophy. From (iottingf^n 
he proceeiled to Berlin, where he lieard Fichte; tin n 1(»ol: 
his degiec as IMi.D. at Jena, and passed a winter at 
1\ riinai, when* he was honoured with the acquaintanc'* of 
Goethe. Huring the yoar lHl8 he wrote at lireMi^n 1 ^ 
opus magiiinn, ‘‘Die Writ als Wille und Vorstcdhmj. ’ 
winch appearul in s'cond edition, greatly enlarge <1, 

in 1814. After his letiini from a joiimey to Rome .ird 
N.aples he began Irctuiiiig at Berlin, but soon do'^i'-tfil, 
and at length .settled in 18 .j 0 at Ejankfiirt-on-tlie-Main, 
where he lived till hi-, diatli on 21st Septdnbrr, 1'‘'60, 
in Complete literary rctirenierit. For thirty \ears ‘ 1 le* 
World as Will and Idea’ l.iy ab.^olntrly nnnoticrj nnlil 
in 1851 attention w^as called to it by lla* pnblicatien of 
SelMpenhaiier s “J^iniga and raraliti-Jii.'*na. or as one 
might say, Notes and Additums. ’ "J lie exeellmt. poli-1 < d 
.stylo, clear, interesling, and dr\(»id of :ill ]»nljiic.'il 
atliaeted notice, and men beg'iii to nad the gie.it rk 
itself. Since then pessimism h.as been a j<o«ei in ti.e 
world of Ihoiiglit. 

A curious life uas that of Sehopenhaner from to 

I860. Ib* .sceiiis to )jave endeavoured to dei line rvrry 
duty of life. He aimisid Jiiinself at the theitie and th" 
].ieture galirries, walked, ii.id, d;iie4l, and jdiud the flute. 
He professed liinis(>lf a great admin ri'f fem.ile (li.iini«s, 
and liad some small Kpntation as a “ lad\-killer he w.is 
fond of the table, and to bis legrft h.id to b*' ab^t^'miou 4 
a.s to wine, too much of wlneli upset him. In aignii.ent 
he was completely overbeanng. in p«-liljrs sti'ii/ly r* ir- 
lion.iry, Tlie people in geiier.il he despivcd as “a coiKc- 
tioii of hrutes.” .ind thnr ilanour for ir.uie lilnity (.’i 
18 18) as “twaddli*.” Ho left his fortune to ti.ose wl.o 
sternly put ditw n the popular movein* nts. As fm peojMO 
in paitieular, he neglected .ilt<»getlnT bis eb.inirng .ml 
clever moth' r, and was so deviod id coinm-n bnmui.ty .ls 
to cripjde liis 1 indlaJv fi-r life l>y kiekir..: be*- <luw n^t.ur', 
for wbieh he w.is n ndemneil by the 1 iw \o pmMen her 
(luring her life. In many plaei's of his writings lie cyri- 
eally avow.s th.U lie eonstnntly enJcavuiired to iret a v.ew 
cif the despicahility of mankind; and iimst pe. ple w\- dJ 
f.alrly admit, .after what h*is lueii said alnoe, that be 
supplied ill his own peison a strong .Tigniiieiit in fivonr 
of liis doctrine. The only things his hiogi.iphers cm find 
to relieve this dnaiy w.lsIc of brutal .selti.shncss aie his 
love fur his .sji.iniel .and on'.asion.al doles to liis poor rela- 
tions. Not that he inconvenienced him.self on their account, 
for at liis death he was found hy judicious >to,:lv-exebaii :e 
investments to have doubled his fortune. 

Tlieie is an (Oriental fable, de.ar to rhom.is Garlvle. whidi 
iehite.s that a man once stood on his he.ul in a markrt- 
pl.ace in Asia, .and complained th.it thovvoild w is npsi-ie 
down — and so [for him at le.xst) it remained till .some nu * 
pieked him up and put him on liis leg^. lo a m':; ^.i 
volupluaiy life may be woithless; his fe’.low-rie'ifi.i s 
brutes, lit only to be kicked dowiistaiis or drotii t.> 
order along the sticets hv bavonet charges; w.iji'i 6iit 
toys of pleasure and foes of our reAM>n. oIlI^ w*r'liy of .a 
sane in.au’s contempt .and satire; childien ncetiless troubles; 
God “a Imdithm of tho nursery. ’ as he v.ivn. 1 here w.is 
no one vvho could Imu tho poor beuightt'd soul on hLs 
legs, and the world lemaincd a mockery .iiid a lie to him 
all these long forty vears after his honible discovery; 
although this did not. as has bet‘n seen, in the least prevent 
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liiiii fiom snatching 'whatever he could in the way of ‘ acknowledged hia indebtedness, was very kind also to Schii- 
ploaMiic. " I liert, and ga\e him a groat deal of formal instruction, always 

The one reality in all this miscrahlc phaiit.'i'^magoiia of looking on him as a pupil. Schubert’s carelessness about 
the up^ide-do^^ n philosopher was Will. ‘‘'I'here is iwthint/^" nlniL he wrote was almost ns gieat as his fertility, in con- 
^aid he, hut will and facts.” I’rce-will lie huii:lu*d at; a sequence of wliicli certain fiiends, without his knowledge, 
man’.N eh.aracter he declared un.alterable h\ liimsclf, since it took some of his compositions to a jniblisher, with whom 
is rigidly subj<rt to its ciuiioninent, according to tlie law of they arranged to print them for the composer’s .advantage, 
cause and ctrect. Ctmscienee he anaUses; and its 1i^e Thus cncounigod, Schubert wa'ole with still greater ardour, 
cU meiits are — (1) fear uf iiiaii, superstition, (.1) piejii- and with such rapidity that between 1812 and 1820 he corn- 
dice, (4) vanity, (o) oils tom. Viiluc he roii'-ideus identical posed above a liundred works of grand purpose and largo 
with self-love; to sIk'w kindnr-'S to any min simply to pioportioiis, among them scvcial operas— eighteen in all, 
show kindncs> to tliat wliiJi we aic; “te.ii-,'*he sa\s m counting operettas. Unfortunately he was so easily satis- 
one place, “sjuiug fiom self-pity.” | tied with a libretto that he took any lubbish that happened 

But woi'-o than tlii>: — Thi" Will is not r.ational, it is ‘ to pi esent itself, and seal cely one of these groat works now 
altogcthu Miiul; it is a nicio in^'toiot, iiiul has no plan tn holds the stage -all are crushed by the dulness of their 
purpoM': a iu.m is the ^JK>ltof this dark mysterious powci. plots and the silliness of their woids. Selmbeit\s works 
V.:^istence is tlu ufoie an evil. “ Life,” hr says eonsistiaitly. j contain six masses and many of the I’salms and «ithcr por- 
“ so far fiom being a ‘^tate of t'njoyinent, is always, .and tiuns of the Roman .service; nine symphonies, of which the 
nee«'s^.anly, one of sutleiing, ami the deiqiLst cause of tins grand one in G is now univors.ally played, and bycom- 
suireiing ins 111 the Will itsflf.” lll'^ewheie lie s.i\.s. Life num consent r.anks witli the great works of Beethoven 
IS a stiUL'i-de foi exist( nee, with the ceitainty of h« ing j and Mozart; while the unfinished symphony in B minor 
vanquished.” liien ased intelliiniire is nurtly inenasul i (two movements only compleled) may be pi ononneed witli- 
cap.ieity fnr juiii; the man of geiuus Is hut so luiuh nioie | out lie.sitatIon one of the loveliest and most oiigiiial eoii- 
miseiahle tluai the fov.I. 'lo hse is to will, to will is to ^ eeptions in the whole realm of orchestral music (though 
stihe, t(^ stii\e is 1(1 sutler, tliat is the chain of jn svnnism. I Schubert liimsi'lf is positi\ely known never to ha\e heaid 
only hiokdi fur brief instants when we lose ouisthes in , either of these immortal conceptions); twenty quai (ets for 
the ph asiiies of ait. I'leasuie i thus sci n to be meiely stiiiig instruments; two Inos for pianoforte, \ioIin, .and 
negative, and that is always >chopi nlauers \ievv of it. \iuloneello ; twenty-four s(-natas, besides f.antasin.s ami 
linally, i. h.is U » n stated in the aitiele I’l s^imi^sM. he other pieces, for the pianoforte, in almo.st eveiy ^aliety of 
arrncs at the •* ulnaiabh- ’ (oin lusion tliat this is the woi.st foim, J.ven up to tlie ])ie.M'nt date, hitherto unknown 
\^pi ' ui^') of .!! po-'-iMc wt'ilds ; if it w-( ic t nly one minute ]»iodue{s uf his genius .ire from time to time being hnniglit 
shado wuise til in it is we slii,ulJ ri fuse to live. Man's b« fore the woild. fsehuhert also eomposed some eant.itas, 
liighcst .iim shf-uM h - to rdui.ile the spo( ios to the ideal i among whnli Prometheus ” is .■‘peci.dly admiied, and a 
].> mt of ufusing tu will, wlieii the while n i.serahle woild ' l.uge number (about seventy-two) of four-pait songs, 
w \\ di,j (lit like tl r siiud of .1 c untie. | '1 he class of wolks, liowcicr, by wdneh his name was fiist 

S^hopj nil uieTs lift may be studied in the pages of | made famous in Germany and tlnoughout Europe is his 
••tlwmnir's Infe” tGuiu.m, Le p7ig, 187^), and luthr (s»ong.s), of which 4b7 h.iNe been puldishcd, and 

Heidi /imniciii's " Aithur Scli(.'penliainr’' (English. Lon- • m.iiiy otheis arc believed to exist undi.scoveied oi to have 
doll, l-sjij). 1 run iistadt's "Liters on Schopenliauei's | been lost. The deep poetical pin p(*rt manife.st ihifuighout 
Pliilosiipliv ' (tidiiian. laipzig. 18.jl), and his "behopen- 
hanri -Lexicon (iw(j Leipzig, 1871), may aKo he 

n feirod to. 

SCHORL is a common hl.ick v.iricty of Tolumalim', 
occuiiiiig in iiy sralhne needles m many gianites, espeeiully 
ndartlnir siiifac'c of euiit.iet with s» dimuilary rocks. Jl 

i' often iruT with in ne‘-ts and radi.ating ma.sses, but is of is said of Schubert that his musical jjereeptiori of tin* lyrical 
Do value as a gdii or in the .arts. eap.ahilitie.s of .a poem was in8tantaneou<, and that hi** 

SCHU BERT, FRANZ PETER, a gloat mu-sic.il (hnf pleasun* in composition w’as in giving musical ex- 
cornpo*‘er, w.is burn at Lichteiithal. .i ilistiiet of \ ienna, on ' pussiou to his pu^mpt wnse of the poet s meaning. lhu*i, 
dl-t Jani.uT. 17'.'7. and died in Vitfiiia on P,Mh Xovcm- one day, in l82fJ, he met a man reading Shukspe.aie, and 
r. iio is the one great mu-ician that Vienna has h/oking out his shoulder, paw the song ‘‘llaik, haik, the 

a." yd produced IIis falLt-r, of Moiavian pdis.int oijgm. Ink at hfaven’s gate bings,” read it, and at raico said, ‘* A 
wa'' the ''chool:/ia'‘t».r of a pai i^li 111 Lichtentl.al, and knew lovclv ineljjdy has oceum-d lo mo if I liad hut mu.sio 
enough of ui'i-ic to teach its first elements to his three * paper.” Gnc of his friends dashed down some lines in 
sMus. IBs lodl IT wa-s a cook (like BeLlhoven’.s). The | peiitil on the back of the kill of fare, and Schubert there 
tld'-.t ohiM, r»rdiiiuid, was born m 17fM — was appointed | and then wrote the exquisite song which is m) deservedly 
profess(jr of mn'ie in St. Anno'b Normal School at Vienna j f.unous. The faculty uf stamping a decided character 
ill 1^24 — piibh^lictl fcevcr.al rompositions, and became j upon eviTy thing he wrote is not less evident in his iinstni- 
iuspector of tin riiu.'*ie of the schools in the .suhuib.s of iiKaital inubic than in his songs. Of lii.s immensely numer- 
Vleniui, an ofufc he filled till his denth in He and ous productions (the whole li.st of Schubert’s work.s nin.s 

Franz wi n-, in J801, phaci-d under the tuition of Miehad lo over 1100 numbers) a very small minority were printed 
Holzer, the (aiit'T of Liditenthal, w lio, appieinatiiig the during his life, and wc owe in a great degree the pub- 
singular gifts of tlie younger .Schijbirt, iiilcK^tcd himself lieation of tho.se which have appeared since his death 
to procure his a(liTii‘'sion, in 180L^, as a Miiging boy into to the enthu8ia.slic zeal of Schinnaun, who, when he 
the imperial school (the Conrict) in N'ieiina, wlienec he was at Vienna in 1S40, took particular pains to collect 
p^as.si*d into the choir of the irnperia] ehapei in 18]]. He Schubert’s works, and to make arrangements for their 
kept this appidntment till his voice hiokc in 1813; while pas-sing through the press. Schubert’s wonderful rapidity 
)jc held it he praeti'^ed the pianoforte and the violin, and of invention may be regnided os unfortunate for his artist lo 
atquired gre.at proficiency on the latter. His reinaikahle character, hince it tempted him to indulge in the act of 
power of jToduction evinced itwlf very tarly; wijilc yet a producing rallicr than to pause to condense and correct; 
(i.iid he wrTe quarteLs for string in->trum(Til.s and other accordingly hi.s great failing is diffuseness. Had Schubert 
p.MMs of hidi preteu.sion. Salieri, to whom Beethoven pobscssed the power of concentration of Beethoven or Mozarb 


.all these, the melodic originality ami vigour, ami tin* en- 
forcement of the expression by novel forms of ai'comp.ani- 
in(nt, dlslil)glli•^h them from all oilui vocal music. Tho 
rich v.aiiety of imagin.ation they display is not less con- 
siiieuoii.", each song being an individual type, such as 
might h.ivc formed the nucleus of a comj*n':ei‘fi .^tvle. It 
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lie undoubtedly would bftve been one of tbo preatest 
coni posers who ever existed, for in the divine gift of melody, 
in poetic insight, in mastery of tone-colour, he is fully their 
equal. It is in formal composition that he falls short of 
them. Accordingly, in small pieces, where this element 
scarcely exists, Schnhci t is at his he.st. T heie ;ue no si>ngs 
in the world finer than “ The Eil King,” the “ Avo Mai in,” 
“The Wnnduier,” or “The Young Nun” (a work whieh 
nsloiiislied Ile<-tho\eii liiinsclf when shown to him). Schu- 
bert felt keenly the need of stiictcr study of the “dry 
hones” of music, and after an illness in 1828, which had 
given him a pause for iefl(‘ction, ho resolved to place him- 
self uiidtT the tuition of Scchter, and planned with him a 
couise of htiict CDiitrapuntul study, in the belief that this 
would give him sucli mastery in the art of construction .as 
Would ciiuble him to fulfil in his sub*ie(|uent w'oiks what 
lie had only di earned of in those he had previously pro- 
duced. His somewhat sudden death put .an end to these 
plans, to the woild’s gient loss. 

ScliubeMt’.s life w.as Jived in his immortal woiks: his mere 
eaithly pilgi image was veiy uninteresting. 'Ihe few facts 
necessaiy to nienlion arc ns follows: — From 1811 to ISlti 
inclusive ht* taught in his father’s school, probably as a 
means of a\oiding tbc conscription. In 181 f> he applied 
for the post of teacher in a government school of music at 
Laibach, near Trieste, hut failed to obtain Iho appointim nt. 
Fran/ >oii Schober, a young gentleman of means, bad come 
nciofe^ hoiin' Sungs of Schubert's, and felt the absurdity of 
divine musical genius expending itself on the teaching of 
arithmetic, lie therefore called on Schubert, and after a 
lillh; tiuiililc induced him to give np school and set up 
bachelor luuis'keeping with himself, lie pioviding the ex- 
pellees, or most of them. Sihubcrt had alread) wiitten at 
this lime, among the immense mass of his woik 
nothing but the cost of the paper and the time requned 
fur writing hindered the inexlianstible flow of melody in 
his brain), “Hielcbeu at her ^YlK•el,” “Tlio Krl Kini:," 
“Thu Fisher,’’ “The Haidenidslein,” “ Rasiluse Lithe, ’’ 
“'lilt* Wanderer,” &o.; that is to say, iiiagnificnit s(*ngs 
wliidi, taken ns a group, excel all that have*- been written. 

Ill the Slimmer of I8l8 Schubeit Was recommended by 
the imisician I’nger to Count John Estorhazy as resident 
teacher of music, and passed into the count’s family, living 
in the summer .al Zelcsz in Hungary, and in the vvmter at 
Vienna. The whole Esterha/y family was very musii-al, 
and Schubert scciiih to have been properly nppreri.ated, and 
very kindly, even generously treated. Musically tho first 
lesult was a Mish of Hungaiian instrumental pieces fioin 
hi.'* facile pen. In 1819 tho first public production of a 
song of Schiibeit’s look pl.aco — a fact ulinost inciedible, 
seeing vvbnt a vast store of licnutiful songs were .already in 
existence by him. Tho “Erl King” was not sung until 
1st Dcccmbir, 1820, five years after its first composition. 
(Written in 1815, altered in 1810.) This was Scliuheit’s 
fate all thiough. His splcndiji opera “ Alfon.'io and F.s- 
tella,” wiitten in 1822 (to n W’orthless lihietlu a.s nsu.al), 
wa.s thought too difficult in the accompaniment, and was 
never perfonned till Liszt accomplished the feat in 1854, 
when Schubeit liad been in the gi'ave nearly a quarter of a 
century. Capellmeister Fuchs, after another quaittr of a 
eciitury,took it in liand, rewrote the libretto, and produced 
it amid unbounded enthusiasm at Vienna in 187'.*, since 
which it has bi^oine a standard woik. 

The engagement with the Ksterhnzys became less ab- 
Boibing a.s years went on, and Sclml>ert wa.s frequently 
lodging by himself. In 1825 he had a tonr with lii.s friend 
Vogl,the court singer, through the lovely scenery of tlmSalz- 
kainmergut and Tyrol, and here Vogl created a profoinul 
aensation by his singing of Schubert’s superb h)mn to the 
Virgin, “ Avo Maria.” To this day old people .are found 
who remember that tour, when Vogl sang to Schubert's 
RCCompauUnent and the friends were feted every wheic. 


Later on, in Vienna, Iluinnu*! loan! them together, and 
Hu; effect was so marvellously hcautifnl that he hurst into 
tears. On his return to Vienna Selinb'it found tho 
publislnTs at last awake to his meiits, but in his entire 
ignorance of business he was ino.^t sliamefully swindled. 
For tlie precious inastcipiec-e.s now so (liMiriu'd it will 
be .scarcely believed that he leceivcd nsu.illy 10 gulden 
(Hu.) for a song. Laehiier li.is recorded that lie took 
half-a-dozen of the Winitrnifc songs, familiar to all 
lovers of music, to llaslinger the publi'-her, and hrouglit 
hack .j.i. for them in payment! (all the m\ liad lueii 
wiitten in one moinimr). Added to this he had baiiifd a 
Sort of partm iship with Itiis^iTiifidd ami Sehwind. yuiiug 
artists, and often this resolved itself into Schuliert paving 
for the ihiee. 'I'hey lived a jovial Boliomian suit of lifr, 
not sehloiii in gieat sti lils fir mom y, and tin; vA(‘ar uj^ai 
the excitable hi am nf Sehubi it told very cormidi lably. Ih* 
had Several somewhat seiiouv, attafks of illiie'^s. A gieat 
l)low to him, in his m.w b*. bli* state (,f Ije.dtli, was the 
<Iea!h of his idtd JJeelhoMu aiid that. tou. with 

the additional jumg fliat the gieat < 'tiupos. v ii.id jii-^t be- 
come aequaint< d with SdiulKrt’s real woik as In lay upon 
his deathbed. He at ('Irc sent b)r him, ami s him 
moie than once, ouhiing him to "lome lu fist" in bn 
iiiijieiiuiis way. and once going su fai as to sav bi fuie luin 
to Hilttenhicniier, “ Voii, AiR'lm. have my mind, but 
Finn/ lure has my soul!” He liked to h'ok at Selmbert 
when lie was ‘•Jjeec hies**'. At tlie funei il Scliulnrt was a 
torchbeaier. and after the ceremuii} iliankwitli two fiiends 
soli miily to till' memi'iy of Jieetho\rii, addmj “and to the 
memoiv of lum of us thiee who shall follow lii^t,’ 'Has 
v\as poor Schubert hMiRelf. .\muug l#i-eth"\i a’- jnp»'i3 
weie some anonvmous poi in'? for mu''ic, ami Seiiubut Mt 
these in I8is tsome sav following Btathuven’'' own wmh); 
they foim the famous sWi/eom m/i .om/; (swan’^ :uul 

lire his last gical vocal vvuik. In Maicli. 1<''J8, being low 
111 fmancis, lie gave his tii'-t guvt conceit, ainl w.is le- 
wardtd with X.‘»2 — to Ins d* light, '^iiKe it ltivc i'liri leisure 
to write Ills noble «;vinphony in C. sjioki ii of above a^ one 
of the gieat iiisliuineiital woik's uf all tune. He aNo wiot.i 
hi.s stnng qniiittt in C (with two violoma Ilos ). his seemd 
woik of the kind, and by fai the fiiiei : imi-ed it is 
acknowledged to lie the giande'^t work of its kind yet 
pri>duced. Fiohably tlie time sp» nt i>n these gieat works 
(entirely unremuiicrative') was the cause of 1 is nusljing 
poverty at this time. The giuU 1! tlat trio for jii.iii i- 
fuite, violin, and violuiicillo hiuiight liim in 17'. n,/. 
How could a man live on such pavmnit. even foi the 
liii'rc ropviiig piiee.’ Some one otbciid to oiginize a 
(smeert for him at I'l slh, and it fell throug!i becaimc he 
liad not money enough to pay the diligem e faie. He now be- 
came seriously ill, with aii.icks of giJtlim'ss and constant 
.*!iekuess, .and his doctor most unfortunately fell ill also. 
Schubeit wivs living in the outskirts of Vienna; his friends, 
perhaps, did not know he was so ill. peihaj>s were afraid 
of infection; and it vamc about that in Ins wi.-ikncss and 
hitter povcity he was almost deserted, spending lung hours 
alone in tlie bed fiom whicli ho never rose again lAphus 
fever at hist declaied Itself on Monday, 17th Xovembir, 
l.''2S, and on Wednesday, tlie 19th, SchulkMt bicathed Ins 
last. He was not quite thiitv-lvvo years old. HistMfil 
clVccts wore olVici.illy valued at X2 IO 5 ., lueludmg tiie 
music. Schuheit was buried in the Oitsfnevllu tV (villi^c 
cemelcry) of Wiihiing, three giaves olY from bis Itiu, 
Beet hu veil. 

In n|>pear.ancc Sdiubeit w.is insignificant. He w.ia 
.short («> feet 1 inch) and clumsy, siMiiew li.it sti ut, and 
round-sbouldeiod, but his bnlhant eyes made Ids fao«5 
attractive, and though his complexion was palo and 
muddy his expression was very sw^-t .md .mmihle. Ho 
was excecduigly veliiiug. and wiun Hi ibelli introduced him 
os A young man to Boelhovui,hc rushed fioin the house iu 
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an nncontrolUblc fit of shyness. lie detested admiration, 
and ill coiispqucnce, much undci rated, and another 
for this was his great simplicity of inanneis and fond- 
lu^s for good-humoured rough jokes. He docs not seem to 
li.n e ever been seriously in love, for llie legend of his liopeless 
passion for the young countess. Caroline Ksteilm/-y, is now 
helie\ed to be altogethei mythical. 

SCHUMANN. ROBERT ALEXANDER, the 
great music.al composer, ^^as boin at Zwickau in .Saxony, 
on 8th .Inne, iSlt), and died at Kndenicli, near Bonn, «tn 
‘20lh .Inly, ISotl. Seliiiinann evinced an early disposition 
fur musie ; but liis motlier was strongly opposed to his 
picddoction. and Ins father dung when the young enthusiast 
^^as but sixteen ''he bre.inie the sf»lf ;ii bitress of .Scbuinann'.a 
career. He wa-^ noeordingiy sent to Leipzig in 1><‘28 to study 
juj i'']iriulenee, and proceeded thence to Heidelberg the year 
follow mg. w here at a students’ concert he gave liis only public 
perbnm.uice un tlio pianoforte. He had taken lessons on 
tins ii’sti niiunt while .it Leipzig of F. leck, a distinguished 
t( arlh r. who sncccedeil in persuading Ins mothci to withdiaw 
lier ohjei tion to Schumann's adopting music .is a profession. 
11 1 -' f ither had hequeathed him such a competence as len- 
dered ium independent of the drudgei} of Iiis craft, thus be 
li.id iu*\t*r to toll as :i teacher, hut Could ilciotc bis entire 
inergies to the tuIli\ation and the exereise id Ins artistic 
poweis. .Schumann retuinrd to loip/ig, and in the liope 
of oveicomiii: tlie disa>haiitago <'f Ins ] ite commencement 
of the sistcm.atic study of the jamofoite, appluxl Ins 
iiigemntv to the diseovin of some mci hanical means for 
giMiig a.'ilily t(* the rs. and .so lessening the peiiod of 
pm ficii I rci^e. Unhappily the inacliine lie employed to 
.«'iiI'Li s. ,!.* j raetAC so Moh ntly strained the muscles of the 
thnd linger ( f 1 is right hand tl.at be lost the use of it for 
f\fi. riie mental inlirrnity which <;addened the last years of 
^ohunami's life was a licrcditary disease — his elde.st sist<r 
l.ai.uglot la r rea-oii, ami other members of his family 
Lain b'-*. n to a greater (^r less extent .similarly afflicted. 
ll’'> th't attack wms in tlie autumn of when he 

trn d to tiirow himself emt of his bedroom window on 

the Lurth 't'-rcy. the memory of which was such Ji 
<<a'>'b*'s ^ »urce of teiror to liim that lie never afterward.s 

would p 111 a room aliovc tlic groundffoor. ife began 

in l>.ll tl’.r* publication of the Aeiie ZtitH'hrift fur 
(it whah journal he w.a-s ten \cars tlie editor, eon- 
(luctor. .an 1 pr:rj< .p il writer. The articles he contnhuted 
to th's pip- 7 ;iie Cl kbrated as some of the most genial and 
inieii _'.au i.xamph's of musical critiei-m extant, and they 
.«-ecure fir th* if autiior a high csteciu as a writer on liis 
art, wl (dly n di pendcnt nf bis chara^der as an artist, liis 
atticbrnrit tu Ujar.i Wieelc, tiie justly famous pianist, 
d n.jhti r f'f 1 i*! r,hi master, forms .an important fiatuie of 
t’lii p-i:- d of lII^ 1 fc. She was horn at Leipzig in iHlf); 
l.t.i fitl.T long oppf^•^ed tlifir union, but the\ wrre married 
on Ijtii ''•,^pi. mber. 18 an-i as Madame Schumann 
i-hf? fx’i’ch'i Li-r former reputation, while sh** added 
I.' t i \ tt'*' t'l \\i ii (j 1 lur InisSaud V)y her svinp-athetic per- 
forie im e ( t 1 > innsic. 1 lie TTnier'ily of .Tena granted him, 
at 1 .s ri'qiif-'t. .1 I'ijiloina in acknowledgment <if the works 
lie 1 , 1.1 .'iliiady hr.jught beff.n* tl e world, and his doctor- 
.ship of musi.' i-, d(tc‘d the ggiul of Ftbrnary, in the yc.ar 
of his marriage. H;<. frequent nervou.s exc it» ment, especi- 
ally aft^r iKMnng iriu'ic. caused Schumann\s medical nd- 
%'is4_Ts to wi^li Imri to work less devotedly at liis art and tiy 
and recover repo-e. ](< therefore ga\e up his jonnial and the 
profe.ssorship he held at his intimate friend Mendekssuhn’s 
newly founded consen atone, and quitted J^-ipzig in 1814 
f<)T Dresden, Here, after a time, he undertook the? direc- 
tion of a vocal .society, rendered v.v.iiit hy the departure of 
}ji^ friend Ferdinand HiJler. He removed in 18.00 to 
I)us*Mdorf, to follow Hiller there also, .as music director; 
l-nt ihatcver his other talents, he had never any qnalitua- 
1 • jr' a conductor, and hi.s inefficiency for the office in- 


creased W'ith the rajiid growth of liis fatal malady to such 
ail extent that liis band, who iilolized him on his first 
arrival, nt last refused as a body to play under him. Ho 
made a profes>ionnl tour with Madame Schumann to 
IIiKssia, .and another to Holliind. His disease had now in- 
creased to the utmost ; hn w.as li.aunted by the imaginary 
sound of one single note, from wliich lie never could free 
himself, and which became his perpetual torment. A 
peculiar pliaso of nervous irrilability made him suppose all 
musical performances to be too quick, and thhs groundless 
fancy caused him such p-ainful excitement that nt last he 
could not bear to hear music at all. He was subject to 
fits of silent abstraction, and thougli he liked to have his 
ft lends near him he would sumetiiiies pass hours in their 
society without uttering a word. On the 27th of Fehrnary, 
18.54, lift had been thus .seated for some time, wlicn ho 
quietly left his companions, and quitting home unobserved, 
he threw himself into the river, whence ho was saxed hy 
some iKiatmen. This mournful event rendcrcil it impera- 
tive to place him under re.straiiit, and he was accordingly 
confined in an a.s\lnm in Kndenich ; there, at liis reqne^r, 
he was provided with a pianoforte, playing on which In* 
amu.'jed himself with most incoherent rli.-ipsodics. Ho 
never regained his s.mity, save, pcrh.nps, for the few hours 
preceding his death, when he recognized the anxious 
friends who liad dr.iwn around him. M'e cannot eon- 
tomplate such a close of such a career without a deep 
sense of melancholy at the painful frustration of powerh 
that were so far above those of average men. 

Schnmann's symphony in B fiat was first played at his 
wife's concert in licipzig, in December, 1811 ; the “Over- 
ture, Scherzo, and Finale” in E was written in that jear; 
the symphony in C was written in 1845“4(>, that in E fiat 
in 1840, and that in D minor in 1851. His much ad- 
mired cantata, “ Paradise and the Peri,” was composed in 
181,3 at the suggestion of the Gennaii translator of Moore s 
poem, the interpolated p.is8ages being written by him at 
Schumann’s request: it was first performed nt Leipzig. 
He wrote also the following cantatas for solo voices, clioni'^, 
and orchestra: — “ Der Bose Pilgerfahrt,” “Hermann uud 
Dorothea,” “ Der Konigsolm,” and “ Des Sangers Finch,” 
.and likewi.se a mass and a requiem. His opera of “ (3cno- 
veva” was composed in 1847-48, .and performed at Leip- 
zig in 1850, but had only throe rej»resentalions. Its 
oxerture, however, is frequently played in the roncert- 
rr>r)m. His overture and incidental music to B)ron's 
“ Manfred” was written in 1848, and fii*!t performed nt 
Weimar in 1852. The heautifnl incidental music for 
Goetlie’.s “Faust” was written at four difl'ennt period.s. 
Tie* first inoxeinont of hi.s single pinrioforti* concerto w.ns 
designed as a separate piece in 1811, and the xvork w:lh 
subsequently extended into its present form. It ranks 
with the very finest works of the kind, highly poetic, al, 
with a delightful play of fancy. Thi.s was written for 
Madame Schumann to pla^like his oth‘T conrj rted piano- 
forte innsic — namely, the Phant.a.sievtUrke for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, and the trios in D minor, in F, and 
in G minor, the quintet, the qnartet, and the two sonat.as 
for pianoforte and violin. The three violin quartets were 
puhlihhcd in 1841. Schumann also xvrote many songs, 
which are characterized by their intensity of expre.ssion, 
some other instruinental piecc.s of importance, and a 
great nurnlicr of tiny coin po.si lions for children. Among 
which not a few of his very b.'ippiest thoughts are to 
he found. Ihe distinctive peculiarity of all Schumann's 
music is it.s intense meaning, its deep-lying poetical cn- 
thu.sia.srn; and a like single-hearted fervour is to be found 
in those wonderful criticisms which did so much to revive 
and restore the musical art in Germany. Hla stylo is 
most mannered ; his works are Invoked, usually diflicnlt 
both to phi. She and to perform, but it is a mannerism which 
is very precious and a difficnlty that repays tenfold the 
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trouble it CJinses to conquer it. In consoquenco, Scbnmann 
is a favourite composer with all the greatest artists of the 
present day. As a sonR writer Schumann excels Men- 
delssohn, and fairly takes rank ns almost the equal of 
Schubert. In instrumental works of great scope ho is 
hampered by want of early familiarity with anything but 
the pianoforte, but liis great genius triumphs even over these 
deficiencies, llis pianoforte quintet stands admittedly at 
the liead of all the few works of its class. It may be re- 
garded as perhaps Schumann s finest work, and is pci feet 
in every way. 

In person Schumann was solidly built, and stood above 
the middle height, his features somewhat heavy, and of a 
markedly Teutonic type. lie was almost inoibidly silent 
and grji\c in company, though so vigorous and outspoken 
in llis wiitings. Wasielcwski’s “ Life of Schumann ” (Englisli 
translation, 1878) is a very poor biography, but as yet it 
is th(‘ only one. lieissmami produced an excellent account 
of Schumann from the critical side, based ns to biographi- 
cal facts uj)on Wasiclewski, in 18fio, and a very faulty 
English translation of this appeaml in 188(1. 

SCHUTZ, HEINRICH (Lat. Sngittarins), called the 
“ father of (ierman music,” was horn in the year 158.^, 
at Kdsteritz, a village on tlic ii\cr Elster in Voigtland. 
llis giandfather was a jnivy conncillor, and his father a 
burgomabter of Weissenfels. In loOlt, having dihtinguished 
liimself :it the Univer.sity of Mai burg, he was introduced 
to the Count IVilatiiie Moritz at his court of Hessc^Cassel, 
who, at his own expense, placed him under the tuition of 
Cahiicii, at that time a celebrated musician at Venice. 
Scliiitz aecAirdingly went to Venice, and continued there 
until the dratli of his master in 1012. lie then returned 
to Ifesse-C.mscI, and the Count Palatine sctthnl on him an 
annual pen^itin of 200 gublcrs. In 1028 he returned to 
Italy for a time, and tlieii went to Copenhagen in 1G3 1, 
and in 1012 ho was made diiector of music to the King of 
Denmark. Ho died at Dresden in 1C72. He composed 
and published many nohlo woiks, chiefly consisting of 
sacred music for voices. The thing that make.s Schlilz 
memoiahle in the history of music is the fact that with 
the cxcoplion of a book of Italian motets, published at 1 
Venice in 1011, all his music was written to German 
texts. Moreover, he is the composer of the first Ger- 
man opera on reeoid, the libretto being a translation of 
Riimcemi’s “Dafne,” which was set by SchiUz in 1G27, 
.and marks an epoch in the art. *SchUta s Resurrection,” 
written in 102;), nas the first German oratorio, parent of 
the gunt woiks of Bach and Handel, both of whom were 
( xactly one e-entnry his junior. The tercentenary of the 
biith of Seliiltz was celebrated with much enthusiasm in 
<iermany in iKSo. 

SCHWAN THALER, LUDWIO MICHAEL (1 802- 
18), w'as a sculptor of great original power, with which ho 
sneeceded in re\i\ifying Ibo worn-out subjects of classical 
and religious legeiuL In bis fvry eagcrne.ss ho has some- 
times overlooked the necessity for finish, and most of his 
work has in some port or another an air of incomidctenes'i. 
His work is familiar to those who have visited Munich. 
He w.a.s a native of the town, nnd rose to the position of 
confidential nit-adviser to the aesthetic King Ludwig 1. 
Tlic extent of the work ho accomplished is marwlious 
The well-known pedinicnt-sculpturea of tlie Wallnilla, and 
the Nplendid colossal bronze statuo of Bavaria (over 58 feit 
high, standing on a pt*de8tal of 27 feet), are by Sohwan- 
t haler, as well ns the vigorous statues of the generals Tilly 
nnd Wrede, in the Hall of the Marshals, The ca.sting of 
tlio groat statue was not completed till 1850, so that 
Schwantlialer never hod the satisfaction of seeing his greatest 
work coraploto. Among colossal statues this is certainly 
Olio of the most Kiicccssful. 

SCHWARZ* CHRISTIAN FRISDRICB, an emi- 
oent Qenimn missionary, was boro 2Gth October, 1720, at 


Sonnenburg, in PnisHi.in Brandenhurg. In his twentieth 
year ho entered the University of Ilallc, where he was ap- 
pointed to learn the Tamil, in order to superintend the 
printing of a Piiblo in that language wliich, however, wiis 
not cairied into eficct; but the knowlnlgr* nf the Tamil 
wliich Zchw'arz had aequired caused a pioposfil to be made 
to him by tlic Danish Missionary Society that he should 
take orders and go to India as a missi<inaiy. Ho aetepted 
the proposal, went to Copenhagen, where he was ordained, 
and reached Tranquebar, on the Coromandel Cni-t, in 
July, 1750. 

Sclnvaiz continued to labour with tlie Dani‘'li iiii‘‘‘'ii»ii 
till 17(ifi, \%liru he tiansferred his M^rviees to tlie Lfirul ni 
Society fur Prornuting Christian Knowledge. He now tonk 
up his abode at Trielimopoly, where he liad found* d a 
cliurch and school, nnd removed to Tanjore in 1778. Hi-p* 
he laboured w itli much devotion and Miccc*;?. His p<'rso'i il 
influence and the respect in whi«di he was hchl hy the 
natives arc e\iiiee*l b} hi^i b**iiig tlie onlv aniba«:''a(lf'i wlioin 
Hvder AH would admit to liis pr<‘Sfne*', anil by his 1m ing 
able to persuade the bu^pieious and reluctant native fannei'» 
to biing foo*l to llie f)ta^^iIlg inli.ihitaiits of Tanjore on his 
personal pledge <»f payment. He died at 'l iiijop*, loth 
iH'brnary, 17‘.t8. From 1787 he JmI been tii*f>r and 
guardian to the son and heir of the Raj.ih of 'J'anjore, wi.o 
elected a monument to his memory in the mi>sj* n church 
there, while tlie Fast India Company also p]ac».*i] a iiioiiu- 
meut to him in St. Mary’s Cliureh, .M idra''. He aulc*! 
Schultz in tiansliting the Bible into Tamil. See his L.fo 
and (\)riespondi‘nce,” hy Dr. H. Pearson (UsiP.M. 

SCHWARZ BURG-RUDOLSTADT, a small prin- 
cipality in Girmany, and part of the Geiinaii Knqnn*, 
consists of sev*‘ial isolated portions hetween Piu.'-sian 
Saxony, the Saxon dneliios, and Reu^s. The aiea is 
about ;)74 squaie miles, and the popnlalion in 1880 wa.s 
8 (), 2 '.h;. It is watered by the Hm, Sehwartza. and Stale, 
and has 8 ome very beautiful scenery. '1 lie '^urfu*’ is, 
however, rugged, and the soil b\ iio mean's fertile. Ih i- 
haps the most important crop is ihtx. the culture of wldeh 
is almost nni\eisal A large portion of the land is dc\oted 
to pastme, and great numbers of cattle are r.aiied. Tj 
minerals include lead, iron, and salt, all of wind 
woiked to a ei'iislderahh* e\ti'nl. 'rhepnndpil inxiiuft* - 
tuies .'ire w'of.llen stutVs, iron-ware, gliv's, .an i y.i'rodim. 
The chief e.xpoit, in addition to the rnmei.ils and maiui- 
factures, is \mum 1 . The government is a monauht. in 
which the power of the sovereign is Innitod liy that nf 
the statCvS, or (ieheimraths-collegium. For adiniiii'trari\o 
pncpose.s the principality is di\ide*l int*) the npj>er Itird-hip 
of l^udolstadt and the lower lordship of Fi iiikenhausin. 
and sulniKided mt*> ten bailiwick'?. The public debt is 
about Xl 5 ().t* 00 . The revenue ami expenditure are cadi 
rather more than £ 90,000 per annum, 'riu capU.il is 
Rudolstadt. 

SCHWARZ BURG-SONDER8HAUSEN, a ^mall 
principality forming part of the German Empire, and con- 
sisting of scxeral distinct portions between Prussian Saxouv 
and Saxc-Gotba. The aiea is 1)18 square mil* s, nnd ilie 
populali*>n in ISSO was 7 1 .107. The surface is nndnhl/ g 
and the country is watered by affluents of the Unstiur. I: 
is more feitile than Sehwarzbnrg-Riidol.<ladt, piv di.v : l' 
corn, wbicli, after siitisfung tlie h*»me consiimj'ti*m, 1. n - ^ 
a small surplus for export. One of the principal ^ 

of n* venue is derived from the forests, which fmr>’ *'\- 
cellent timber. Flax is extensively eiiltivarcd. ai. i 
numbers of cattle, sheep, .ami swine are re no I'lie 
minerals indiido in»n, alum, schist, and ci'ppi Ihe 
first supplies several smelling furnao ami forj* and 
from tbo two last much alum and Mliiol arc made. After 
these, the onlr manufactmes of .my imjt rtaMic arc p'W- 
j cclain, hardw’aies, linen and w*>olIcn dotli''. and pot.!**!!. 
1 The principal exports arc corn, w<.'ol, wood, ironware, i 
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alum, \itiiol, lampblack, rosin, ami fat cattle. The powers centre ('f it. The principal valleys arc the Wn^ci Thai in 
of the •sovereign are unlimited. For .administrati\e puv' the north, the Slid 'I’lial in ll>e middle, and the Muota 
poses tl«o principality is divided into the upper loulship of Thai in the south. The watejs uf the iioithcrn pait of 
Ain^ladt and the lower lordship of Sondershausen, and the canton lun in a iioillieily diiectiun into tho Lake 
subdivided into se\eii bailiuicks. The inhabitants aie of Zniich; tliose of the eiMitic northwards by tho liver 
almost all Luthcians. There is a public debt of about Sihl into the Limmat ; and those of the southern portion 
4,*200,0()0. Tlic annual lev ciuie and expeiiditiiie aie e.ich southwards into the ahNtattcr Lake. IJesides horder- 
abuut .£112,000. The capital is SoIld('l^hau^en. ini: those two lakes, the canton embraces within its 

The princes of the house of ^eliwai zbni belon*; to a teiiiloiy tho southern ]»art of llie Lake of /uiTt ^^^1 It* 
vei V ancient and wealthy fainilv, wliieh cave an empeior also enlhely incloses the small Lake of Lovveiz. Noitli- 
to (lormany in tlie foiii leentli eeutiiiy. It was ]»artly on west of the hitter, and between it and tlie l.ake of Zu;:, 
account of this lineace that the small teiiitory of the is tho valley of Goldau, between Mount Li^i and tlio 
bouM* wu'^ left uiulisluihed at tli«‘ Coll^Iv^s of Vicuna, Rossberj'. 

instead i.f biiii^' “ nndiatized,’ like that of a number of Sehwyz is bounded by tlie cantons of lilarus, St. (jail, 
other foiiiKily ‘'uvanicn juiiues. Luzeiii, L ntei vvuhlcn, and I li. Ibc aiea is 

SCHWARZ ENBEIRG, HOUSE OF, one nf the most sqn.irc miles. Tlic population in was 5 1 ,320. 
CMiiiiient of the intble families uf Geimanv, ioh* into note The vine and some fruits arc cultivated, but cattle 
eaily in the tifleeiith century, when a etilain Kikiuc'r hieedinc is the cliief occupation, and tlie farming pi <»diu'e 
v<'n Ne!!i>heiin. lord of Schvvaizcnbct^ in I’lanconia. vvas is con‘«idciable. The manufactures are onlv such us aie 
iM'atcdbv tin Emperor SiciMniiiid a baioii ol the emjdre. requiied for homo use. Iho piineipal expuils aio cattle, 
'I la- mipJrtanee (d tlie faiiiilv dates fium the time of Ad.mi, cheese, and timbei. The l.inpnaec of the people is .i 
(.oimt of Sclivvaivtubt rf;, who vva> the thief ct)un''elloi t>f Swiss-fnaman dialect, vvhieh dillers little fn»iii that cd 
GeoiL^e \\ illiani, elector i>f Ri inJeiibuyir, duiin;: the Tlrnty Zuiich; it is full of guttural sounds, and the iiihahitauts 
Ycais’ War. Kail riiihp]\ jniiire of Schwawenheig. his ' accentuate the vvouls stiongly. 

illu-tiious disa nd.mt, Iv in at Vienna. Idth Apnl, 1771, | SnivvYZ, the cajiilal of tho above canton, is situated 

won for In^ i ict a Euiuju'm iLjiiitalion. Having enteied [ near the Wnidstatter Lake. It is an open town, and lias 

tlie An>tnvn aiinv at an cailv he n i.*^' hii:h ; two {rood sticel^, a huge .sqiiaie, a very hands.. me rhurch, 
rank, ami L. tii at I lin and *at i lit/, dmtingiii^hed ■ two convent.s ; a town-hoiisc, vv ilh a collection of ljist*nieal 

liimvili hv j.er^oiial enUMi;*. and iinlilary ‘'kill. Aftei the ! p.iintings ; an aiseiial, with national trophies; an hospital, 
tieatvt.f ijfi.na. i:: iM'Ibhc wasLinph'ud in adiplom.itic ! vvliich selves als«> as a piison; a library belonging to tlio 
capultv. aihl iu_.'tial»d tic inatimionial alliance between | town, which is rich in wiaks lelativc to the history of the 
the Aii’]'.diuhe-s Mina Lni.si and the Eiiiptifi Napoleon. i countiy; a c.ibiuet of incdiils ; and obOO inhabitants, iu- 
He cimmm.bd tie .\ustinin tmitingnit of tb( Gi.and | (.hiding the sni lounding villagi 

Ani.y wl eh aLU)!ij].lisht(l the luvasioii uf Russia in Gsl2, ] Selivvyz vvas one uf the thice original Swiss cantons, 

ami id I'ultn-k u'ialud<d an ariiii.stice with the L'uv^ians, ; It now holds the fourth place, d lie goveinment is a jnire 

whbli sc-Liind the ntifat of the fainine-strickeu remnant | dtinocracy, the sovereign power being ciUiiely intiustcd to 
cf N'.ipnler.ii's l>u 5 t. Vb<n tbe Luropian powers united j tlic people at large. At the age of si.vtcen every mile 
in a c(-a’)iion U> edict the dnvviifali (d the EiLnch emperor, inhabitant is enrolled in the militia, and thev all assemido 
Scliwai/uibi ig was phord at the head (.f tliC allied foiees. at the capital annually to cxcielse h’gislativc pt»wei. ’I he 

In lls Id he wi n tlie three d.av s’ battle of Leipzig, and his ' executive duties aic intrusted to a couiiul of ninety 

abh^ strati gv giadually drove back the Frencli upon tliesr i members. 

own fiuiiLi.-r, .and largdy coiitiibntid to their Ultimate j SCIADOP'ITYS is a genus of plants belonging to the 
oviTlliriiw. Kui his ‘•(i vices as a genual and a stati.smaii , order (7omfi k.i. and tribe An.vi i aui.i , and (oilv found 
he WM' liberally rewarded by the Austri.iii (.inpeiur, whose ’ m .Inpaii. ScuuhpUys vcrticillata h.is been in culliv.i’ 
rmilldL'm*’ he enjoud until hi.s diath, at Li ip/ig, lutli ^ tnai fur ( cn Juries by the Jajunese in Ibe vicinity of their 
(iLiubei. is Jo. templi.s. but has not been long introdiicid into our gar- 

SCHWARZWALD, o!.e of tlie four dribs of the dt O'., It grow » to a height of from l()o ii> l.’>0 Lt-t; the 
kinL'iifiin if Wuiteinbuig. deiives its name fn»in the piin- ^ biaiiebes aie whoilcd ami the limar b.ivis eruwded at 
ci])al i.uiL'e of moiii't.ains. the Sdiwarzwald. oi Black the ends of the branches. 'Ihe cones me maily glubose, 
lui 't. 1 lii f.ice of Ibc cc unti v is moimlainuus ami , with biaeteate .stales, ami five to eight »» cd^, iipening in 

w'(»(.dv. "1 bi* r»l ick r\a'i st euvus all (be westiin part, tbe second ) ear. 

Timber (.ittb, g'lme, fish, .and minerals mo abumUnt ; SCI/E'NIDJE is a family of fisius Ixloiudiig (•» tho 
Int tl c sod Ls not suited foi agriculture. order ArAN'iiioi’TKUYciii. 'ihe body is som* what don- 

1 i.c' ci,ui ti_v pfople spin vani, thread, and vvur.sU J, and ' galid, compressed, and covered with ctenoiii s(.'il«^!i. The 

ii iiiunutui' I’Lkiiig, w 01 st».d slot kings, caps, .ind mushn; soft dorsal tin is more developed than the spinous dorsal 
and then me larger manufacluies of le.alher, piper, «»il, _ or the anal fin; the vcntials are thoracic, with one spiio* 
d.tfk‘‘ tnv*- gl.iss, iron, vv-joJr-n w.mes. and (hemiuiN. and five soft rays. There is oft*-n a projecting snout. 

SCHWER IN. a town of (iLiinariy in the duchy of . Ticth aie found only in tho jaws, and ;ii»- usually fim*, 
Mfckli nbuig-.'^diweiiii, find) situated on tlie bike of its j tonical, and arranged in b.aiidh. The mmous .s)stcm of the 
name. bO n.dc^ E. of ILimbuig. It is walled and well- ’ head is well developed. The air-bladder Jios frequently 
built, and lias a kogi' and anon lit (iothic cathedial, a i iiuinerons appendages. About a do/m genera arc in- 
castle and arM'iial. a '•) nagugne, town-housi, gMrimi‘'ium, j tludcd in this family. They art* chiefly inhabit.ant* of Iho 
theatre, pnture galluy, vcteiinary and other school*', a ' coasts wadied by the tropical and subtropical waters of 
mint; and inanuf.'Rtnn s of woolJen.-j, lineins, chocolate, ! the Atlantic and Indian Ceeans, entciiiig the months of 
lacquered w.irc, vkc. 'ihe population in 1W80 was iaigo rivcr‘i. Some aie entirely fiesh-water forms. Most 

SCHWYZ^ one of tlic raitra) cantons of the Swiss of lht;.sc fishes are edible. Many of them attain A largo 
Confederation, wliicli liasgivm it.s name to all Switzer- size. 1 he M A if. ni-. (Aa<r«a oywiVa), which Is caught on 
land, that country being called Schwd/ in (jeiin.m. Briti.sh coa-sls, belongs to the typical genus Scia'ua, of 
The canton lies on the we^t .dde of tlic liigh Alps of which .some fifty species are known, many of them from 
Gl'iru''. It comsists of several long v.ill()s between lower the frr.sli-watcr lakes and rivers of North America. Tho 
otl-f of t’ e Alps, tbe summits of which are from 4000 genus Umhriiia contains a fi.sli well known to the Ancients, 
tj (iooo feet high, and of a plateau or tabledaud in the the Ombie or Covyo (^C mbrina cirrhosa)^ coinmon in tho 
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Mcdilormnran, but a rare visitor to Briti.sli co.astfl. It 
ocra.v.ionally nttaius a weight of 40 lbs., and tlio flesh is 
much esteemed in Iho countri<‘s in whicli it is common. 
The (Pof/oninH c/iromis')^ found on the soutli- 

cnstein eojists of Noith America, is rcmaikable for the 
extrnoi (Hilary druinminf; noise wliicli it makes. Other 
members of the family have the power of producing 
Hounds. 

SCIAT'ICA is a form of neuralgia which atTect.s the 
large nene running down the back of the thigh, called the 
Sciatic ncr\e. The disease may bo induced by exposure of 
tbe limb to a draught of cold air, to the sitting on a cold 
or damp seat, exces.sive muscular exertion, rheumatic or 
gouty inllammation of the sheath of the sciatic nerve, the 
pressure of tin* womb during pregnancy, concussion of the 
spine, and sevenl other causes. The symptoms are severe 
pain, >aiiously described as shooting, darting, screwing, 
tingling, or burning, which is hdt chiefly in the ncighbour- 
h(*od of the hip-joint, or may extend almost to the foot. 
It aiiH'S independently of muscular movement, but it is 
usually greatly aggravated by exertion, and when the pain 
is at it.s height a certain poweilcs.sness of the mu.sclcs of 
the limb i.s apt to bo oxpericncoJ, wbilo cramp of the calf 
inuscle.s is not uncommon. There arc great differences in 
the course and character of this affection, which occuis 
especially during the middle ag(j of life, and often nssume.s a 
ehiouic character, not diflicult to relieve, hut very diflicult 
to cine. 

The trcatinciit of sciatica must ho constitutional as well 
as local, and ulicre it arises from goiit, rheumatism, 
s^phili.s, or malaiia, special icmodies appropriate to these 
.alVietioiis will he icijuiiod. Local tieatnicut consists in 
insuring warmth and rest for the aircotcd limb, and in 
bcvcre caijcs it is a good plan to put the patient upon 
a water mattross. The application of hot linseed poulticis 
will often greatly ^clic^c the pain, and where tln'sc aic 
insufluient connter-initation, by the application of tie* 
blihtcring fluid, or the use of Minall bli'^tcrs alxnit the .si/.e 
of a Clown piece, one folhjwing another ns it heals on a 
closely adjoining piece of skin, may be' tried. Other 
methods are acnpnnctuie or the pricking of tlic .sheath of 
the none in a few jilaces with n sharp needle, galvu»i'>m, 
and the applicati(»ii of ice or ether spray. An old-fashione<I 
remedy which is still adopted by many practitioners is 
turpentine, giv( n in doses of tw'cnty drops in a little milk 
thie(.* time.s :i dav. In 8o\rre c^ase.s where the pain cansis 
complete prosli .iia-ii hypodermic injections of iiicrphia are 
called for. 

SCIENCE, The word scicutla^ in Latin, simply mc.vns 
knowledge, and we must attribute tlie snb.seqnent ajipli- 
c.atiou of the woid to particular kinds of knowledge, to 
ntises similar to lho.se which have influenced the u^c of 
the equally gein'ial term vmtheinniics. It does not 
appear that In tlie enilicr parts of the middle ages science 
had any distinct meaning as o|iposcd either to ht<T:iture or 
lo art. Almost ul the eai liest establishment of uui\oi silica 
the great preliminaiy branches of knowledge were separated 
from the rest under the name of liberal arts; that is to 
say, the Triviuin, containing grammar, logic, and rhetoric; 
and the Qundri\ium, containing arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music. How the word grew it is not our 
business to inquire closely, but by the middle of the .six- 
teenth century tlio word acicnce had begtm to appear as 
denoting connected and demonstrated knowledge, in 
opposition to urf, which signified digested rules of operation 
not connected with each other by deduction from coiiimnii 
first prineiph'.s. Our best teachers of the present day are 
never weary of reiterating the fact that science is only highly 
organized knowledge, dilTering in nothing from ^mmoii 
knowledge save its accuracy and constant testing and 
verification. Professor Huxley says truly, “The iikkIo 
of investigation which yields such wonderful ix'sults to the 


scieiitifie investigator is In iiow'Iso difTcrent In kind from 
that wliic'h is einph^yed for tlu* commonest purpo.sc3 of 
everyday e.xi'^tenee. Common s( mm* isseieiieo (-xactly in so 
far a.s it fulfils the ideal of common that is, sees 

facts as they are, or at anyr.ite without the distortion of 
prejudice, and rea.son.s from them in accord. ince with the 
dictates of sound judgment. And if iif-e i, simply 
common sense at il.s best, th.nt i.s ligidly iK^em.ite in 
obsenatiori and inerclles.s to fallaev in logic” (ILc Ciay- 
fl-slO. 

The six main sciences, under which all knowlodg" is .at 
present com])rised,are these: — (1) Mntlitmatics^ tie sei» iif c 
of quantity, the most gLMUT.'il and univers.il of properties, 
including arithmetic, algehri, thevaiious forms of ealciilu''. 
geometry, &c. (2) /V/ys/e.i, which deals with the gencial 

attributes and states of matter, and considers such subjects 
as mechanics (djn.umr^', statics, kinetics), hydraulics and 
hydrostatics, pnenni.atie-, .acoustics, light, heat, rnagnetlsin. 
and electriilty. Ihe hist four me grouped fiequently as 
mold ul.ir ph}‘''ics, and tlic whole gujiip is fiefpicntly 
I termed Nalur.il Philosophy. Aslr-Jiiomy, the ‘^cnmec of 
I the unher^^e, and geology :ind jdiysaal g'-ogr.ipliy, tin* 
j seienecs of tlie history of our eailh. are Iutl''- ■'f'p.arale 
' departments of physics. (S) Chcmi&trtj Is tin- sen. nee wf 
I the inner composition of the matter of the woild out of a 
j few element", and tr.ices the mamf-dd new suhstanrs 
often with entiiely new propeities, winch the addition or 
suhti.\riion of elements produces. The ii>pe(.ti\e amount'*, 
iisiully somcwh.at proeisi* .and definite, in winch fleinenrs 
comhine is a large deparlinenf of ch< rmriry. (1) 7nn/o./v. 
th(* SCR nee of living tlmig'J, W'itli two fciihdiv isjoiis: pl)}".'- 
ology, animal .and vegetable, ti eating of fuiu lions; ;ii.J 
bot.iny and zoology (natural liistorv), treating of 
fnatioii ainl de"en]>ti()n. Anatomy, unhr\olo/\. ar.d tl:o 
Compilative bioh'gieal m-Icuccs arc other allied Inmrjjr?. 
(r>) Psi/*'holo{jf/, the science of mental jiliemnncn i. « 'n- 
biaces the wljolc suhj'Rtive >*'(1.' of m.iirs nituie, mi .i 
l.irge depaitmcut of it w.is formeily digmlied with tl.i* 
special name of Phihi*>ojihy. 'llui ])Mhleins of the oiil^'u 
of knowledge, the n.itiiie of knowh dg'*, the limits (»f the 
mind, the pri'cess of ie.a"omng, Ac., come within it" scope. 

I A praclii il sjdi' is given hy loiue and cd.iK.itun. 

1 Fin.ilh, llic study of man as a nee, or "rx n« w 
j ranks as a group of seieiici s. Iho SLientli'.c solo .)f hi"r<ny 
I (philosophy of hist(*iv\ the comjiarUivo \iL•w^ of antl.iM- 
I pology and etlniology, the coii'^ider itifui (4 tie v.ii’mis 
governments, legal e*)des, in iiiners aod customs. 'o;il ti.e 
clucitl.ition of tho jnoblems of w.alth, under ti.e n.imo cf 
political economy — these are some of the eluef hiiiuh'-s 
of sociology, winch, it is evoKut, is lo a vei) largo e.\t(iit 
conuccti*d witli psvchi'lngv. 

SCILLIPIC RIN and SCILLITOX IN .are two prin- 
ciples uhl. lined fiom the squill hiilh (Scill.i 
natural order Lili.ie«\e). Sciilipiorin is a yellow I,\gii»- 
.seopie pow’dcr, .si'liible m wattT. It is used m medicine 
and acts powoi fully on the he.ait, rctaidmg its aetum. 
Seilliloxin is a brown pmvder, soluhlo in alcohol, hut in- 
soluble in water and in ether. It has .\ bitt r buiiiiUg 
t.isle, and is very jx>i"onous. The puwdor iirit.At- s iJ.i* 
nostiils. It ai rests the a<*lion (4 the heart. 

SCIL'LY ISLANDS, a rem.aik.ihle gtoiip (f j" mU 
lying olV the Land's Liui in Coinwall. The Iiglnln ’."^* n 
»St. Agues, one of the soiitheinmost of the gu- m. :i 
vy 6a' as" X. lat. and (i^ ItV 2a ' W. Ion. Do', , i .4 
the whole i.s alvoiit aSdO acres, nr .'‘omewhit Ic*" f in 7 
square miles; and the aggreg.ite population at the • ■ "US 
(.f ISSl w*.as 2315. 

It is believed tb.at tin* Si illy Isl.iniK were .at "tMie 
remote pt'rioJ part of the maml.md <4 Cornwall, and 
were dissexei/Hi hy the action of l!.e ."Oa. Theie are 
more than 110 isl.mds; but a haigo pait of tliem .aie 
uninhabited. Those which excecil 100 aen's each m t'x- 
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tent aic St. Mary’s, Trescaw, St. Martin’s, St. Agnes, 
linliei, and Samson. The islands fonn a compact gioup, 
sumiuided ly a deep sea, from whicli thcyiise for the 
mo^t part abruptly, with rugged sides. In the channels 
nhich separate them from one another tlie depth of the 
sea is much less; and in se\cral parts extensive fiats, 
some of them dry at low water, and others cov«'red with 
water only kiicc-deep, extend fioin island to island. Tlio 
i''lauds and rocks consist almost entiuly of granite. 
The climate is so mild that many semi-tropical pl.onts 
tlourish in the open .lii, but the islands aie subject to 
sudden storms. 

Sr. M.vkys, the most impel tant island, is .about SJ 
miles long by U broad. Tho area is 15!28 .acres. It 
consists of two puitioiis, ilie smaller of uhieh, called “the 
Hngh." is united to the other by a low sandy isthmus, 
on which stands Hugh Town, the piineipal place iu the 
island, and a gvjod harbiuir. The soil is geiieralK good; 
about t»ne-half of it is in cultivation, and produces luxuiiant 
uops of Coin and potatoes. Hugh Town consists of one 
pniicipal sticet, very crooked, and of seveial lanes, alkw-^, 
and couits; the houses, which arc chiefly huilt of stone 
piocuied in the ncighl)i-inlKK)d, aie small and inegular; 
there aie a few public buildings and a pier extending inti> 
t?t. Clary’s IV' d. 'llie chuKli, built m Ibdd. contains 
liicmoiials t" Mr Cloudeshw Siio\el and his st imcii, who 
weie wueked on the Gilsfoiii illk in Octohei, 17u7. Of 
the crews of tiiloe mrn-of-w vi only one man was &a\ed. 
The is a s^cej* hill lising about 110 fut aho\i* the 

ItM-l of the sca. f( 1 tifiCd by lu.cs having a eiiciiit of mure 
ilaii a mile, w.tli e;ghte< a bastions or batteric'^, and in- 
cles.rig a sn.a’d fort called St.ar Castle, and bauaeks for 
the uthrii 1 and tror ps. erectul in 

Till s» AW, tile is.mj n, xt in iriportancp, is inhabited 
cl..Ltk by aiei l.sbtimen. Here is tin* mansion of 

tl e loid piopr’ctor ef the islai ds, hmlt < n tlie site (.f the 
t>id >axon atib^^y of Trrscaw. 'the abbey ponds cover 
.‘>0 aere^. Shipman’s Head is u lUgged promcmtoiy of 
coU'ideiable tde\.4ti( n. Oil the west coa^t are tlie i urns 
rf Cliailes’ C ,stle. lOo feid al»ove llie •^ca, and immediately 
over a iih ulai tow*.r and battery, called Cli\tr CKmiwell’s 
Castle. l'iper\ Hole i^ a caMiii upwards r-f hOO feet 
long. 'I lie otla.i inh.iLiteii islands ate I'rvljer, St. M irtin’f!, 
St. Ague'', and Sanisoii. Two lighthouses have been 
cn eteil Lii the I'l iilds. 

d he natuial pioduee of the S« illy Inlands consists of ,i 
thm shoit gra-s Intel mixed witli camoinik, heath, and 
dvvaif fu/a-; fern and iiu-ss are found near the .‘•hoi*. 
Among tl.c e;i!ti\.'ltcd produce are polaloiv, wheat, r;ve, 
and gaide. Thnf an* JiOrs* cat^lr, sliecp, and pig^ 
Gaiie a!i>l jKjuItiy aie I'-s-, nuimrous tlian forimik. 

J he ciitiP' guup heloi,:' to rl.e din'll) of Comwall, and 
aie in tl.e dn I esc of F.xftir. A military Commamhmt 
at St. M.iry'- ai.d a colint'T of the customs are .ap- 
p( .;.r» ii h) th.. aulhoiitiis ill London, d lie tithes btdoiig 
to 11 e dm !i V. 

11. e ,liy MandT .MO gfnerilly ('■r.sidend to liavc 
been the ( t- i iJe*. or '1 in LI imis of tl,e(iitek«. [Seo 
Ca.SsI 1 LJ'.II'J i It is. liowevM, nio't yiiobible that llio* 
wcbterii exinm.ty of ('(unw.ill was included under this 
term; at all (Miit*^, there aie now \ery .‘‘light tiaee.s 
of niiiicb of any s(jrt in any of the i^himk, Mr. Woodley 
supposes tliem to h" tliC (Kstryinnidt s of F» stus Avieiius 
(‘*Oi.a Mar.tin/a,” hi, e/ ^ey.) The coiKjne.^t of South 
Britain by the liornans inii'^t have kd to tluf (!isco\(i\ of 
their proximity to the mainlaTid. Fioiri the tiii-c of the 
Homans, who used them occ^Lsiuiially as a place of banish- 
ment, there i.s no notice of tlicni in history until their 
conquest by Athelstan, king of F^nglarid, who expellrd the 
Danes about 038. Henry I. granted tlicm to the abbey 
of Tavi-tock, and they were afteiwaids conferred by 
(jueen idizatetli on the Godolphin family. Prince Cliatlea 


(Charles II.) took refuge here in tho Civil War, .and they 
Avero fortified by Sir John Grenville on belialf of the king. 
In 1830 they reverted to the crown, who leased them to 
Mr. Augustus Smith, by whom they Avere held for moro 
than forty years. Of their niieieiit importaneo they retain 
little trace, but some Llruidieal inonumeiits still remain. 

SCIBI'ITAR, tho name given to a sAvord ha\ing .a 
curA'cd blade which is narrowest at tho hilt and bro.ulcst 
.at the point. Tlie cutting edge is on the convex side of 
tho blade, and the shape on.ablcs a very heavy blow' to bo 
given, but the weapon is po\verl<‘s.H for thrusting piirpiiscs. 
It is a favourite weapon among Tuiks, Peisians, and some 
other Eastern peoples. 

SClNC'XlDjE. See Skink. 

SCINDE. Sec Sim>. 

SCINTILLA'TION, by etymology, should and does 
me.an the act of emitting sp.arks (Lat. scintil/cr')^ but is iimie 
often applied to the spaikling, flickering light of the lived 
stars, often called familiarly tAvinkling.” The phenomenon 
cannot yet be .said to bo explained, though theoiles on tho 
subject are often put forAvard by astronomers ; ma- is the 
re.ason known why the planets do not (except in rare eases) 
scintillate. Iteccnt experiments ha\e definilely shown 
that the phenomenon is due to oiir own atmospliere, and 
it may almost h(‘ regarded as certain that its explanation 
will be found among those tlicorien AAhich regard it as tho 
nsult of the splitting up of tlie light into Separat<* r.ns 
of diverse c(>Iours (that i.s, of dlAcrse waAc-leiigtlis) by 
lefiaetion, acting in such a manner that .some c»f th<‘ hias 
are also retaidod (analogically to the ret.irdation (Mii'-ing 
the chronuatic .aberration of h uses'); the light coiis,*i|uciitIy 
anuing not in a steady stream, hut in fitful bmsts, ofim 
t*f elmngmg colours. It is pus^.ibk* that, .a.s the ]>I inrts 
.shine by leHcctcd light alone, this may bo the c.iusc of 
their greater str.adiness of light. 

SCIO, the ancient e.illed by the inodein Greeks 

Khio, is an i.sland of Asi.atic Gieccc, near tho Ave-^t coast of 
Asia Minor. It lit s at liie entuinee of the Gulf of .Smyrna, 
ami is sepaiated fioiii the mainland by a chaimrl about 
8 miles Avide. It.s length from iimth to south i'. about 
.30 miles, and its gicatest bre.adtli .about 18 riiile^. It 
lias a rugged but finely diverMfleil sui face, ami juodnr. s 
m.istic, AvJikli may be ci n^idered its .staple, wim*, oil^ 
cotton, silk, .and fruit. I lio lias fimr haibonr.s, 

the he.st being tl.at of Delpliine (Kati> I’) ma), on tin* south 
co.ist. Chios was Olio of the tweke luin.ui stales foumled 
bv the Luropean colomMs from Greece, and it was om* of 
I the pl.icfs tli.it claimed Homer as a ii:iti\e. 

After the close f f ihi* Persian War, i:.r. ls<b tlie island 
pmsul succLSMVcly under the dominion of tin- Atbeiii ms, 
I the M.acedonian.s, the Komans, and tlic B}/antines. 'I'lio 
I (m noi-vf took it in 1310, and it was govi'ined for ii l<»iig 
time by the Genoese family of Glustimaiii. Sokmaii tbo 
Great took it in LIOO. In 1601 it was takMi by tho 
Vi 11 * lians, but was h(K>n rfTter let.iken by th« I’lirks, and 
allotted .as a kind of jointure to the Snllan.i i:u)ther. TIio 
people of Chios had thfir own iri.igisti.il'-.s, ami lived iu 
comparative freedom and .security. In iHJi; the i.slanders, 
ha\iiig taken part in the Greek insurrection, Bunered 
severely fnjin the Turkish revenge. In 1881 the island 
wa.s \i.sittd by a hucceshion of caithqnakes, during wlikli 
it is believed nearly 8OO0 of its inhui>ilants were killed. 
The present population is .about 40,006. 

'Ihe Avincs of Chios, c.specially those produced in the 
di.stiiet (>f Arvihia, A\ereftiiiong tlio ino.st esteemed of any 
ill the ancient world. Thus Horace rwks 

“ tiiio CMiim protio cidurn 
Mercenmr?'* 

According to Plltiy, Chian wine was served up by Julius 
Ctthar at his most fiplendid entertainments; and it is 
Ihoiiglit worthy of notice, that Hortensius left a very large 
stock of this famous beverage to his heir. 
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SCIPZO in the name of a family bcloiifjing to the I On his return to Italy, Sriplo entered Romo in triumph, 
paliieiaii gens Cornelia, which produced soino of the and was liencefoi-ward distinguished by the name of yiyW- 
gieatcst of the ancient Romans. canus. In 190 ii.c he was censor with P. ilClius Pa;tns, 

ruhlitis Cornelius Scipio^ son of L. Ci^nicliiis Scipio, ’ and in 104 n.c. he was made consul a second time with 
was consul in the first year of the Second Punic War (218 j Tib. Seinpronius Longus. In 100 n.c. Afiicanus acoom- 
ii.c.) He went to Spain, but bearing that Hannibal was ' panied his brother Lucius, who was then conhul, to carry 
prepaiing to cross the Rhone, returned by sea to Massilia on the war against King Antioebos. He acted as tho 
(Marseilles). Hannibnl’s movements anticipated his plans, legatus of Lucius in this campaign, whicli was ternunated 
and tho Carthaginian army crossed tho Alps. Scipio by the great battle near Sipylos, in whicli Antioebos was 
embarked for Italy, and in the first engagement on the ! defeated. Lucius leceivcd the honourable surnaine of 
'J'icinus, the Roman cavalry was defeated by the Cartha- Asiaiicus on this occasion. The consul gi anted thr king 
giniaiis. Scipio then took up a position on the Trcbia, and leasonahle terms of peace, but they were made iniicli inoio 
waited fur the ariival of his colleague Seinpronius from severe when the tieaty was ratified at Rome ; and when tl.e 
Sicily, when a battle was fought in which tho Romans were two brothers icturned to Rome they were charged amiIi 
completely defeated. having accepted bribes from Aiitlochos, and lia\ing retained 

In the summer of n.c. 217, Scijiio was sent with a foreo part of the booty which should ha\e lieen delivered up to 
into Spain, where his brother Cneius, who was his legatus, ! the oerariuin. Lucius prcdiircd liis accounts, but l^uMius 
had carried on tho war successfully against the Cartha- ! in his hauglity way snatched them fiuin his hand and ton; 
ginians. By defeating the enemy, and taking their gencial ’ them up indignantly. Lucius was fined, and Afiicanus 
(Huiino) pi isoner, Cneius became master of most of tho ! being i»ummoned before the jajpular a’^-'cmhlv . only 
cxjuiitry between tlio Ebro and the Pyrenees. In ii.c. 21C himself by reminding the people of the halth'of Zamn. Ho 
the two hiotliers defeated the Carthaginian genoial Has- withdrew, in deep anger at his e(jnnti}\ ingiatilude, to Ins 
druhal, wlio escaped W'ith only a few men. In t lie mean- \illa near Litcrnuni, on the coast ot Camiiama. wh* re lio 
time, Mugo uiiivcd with a new army from Carthage, but I spent the rest of lii^ life in quiet retiicmfiit. 'lln* (slates 
this fresh force was twice defeated by tho Romans. The ! of his brother weie sci/ul to the public u'^e (n.< . 1>>7). hut 
*Scipios were successful in Spain until b.c*. 212, when the ! they did not produc(‘ the aiiiouiit <<f the fine. Hi' fiend-i 
CaitliagiiiiaiiH mustered a largo force, and took a large | and cliciitH would have made him even licljcr than before, 
body of Celtibcri into tlicir pay. Publius fell in battle ! but he refused everv tiling beyond what was necessary L r liis 
against Mago and Hasdimbal the son of Gisco; and about support. The year of Siipio’s death is not certain. J\j]v- 
a month after, Ciieiius and his foues were also cut to pieces ^ hios places it in lur. Ih3, the same year iit which Haciiihil 
by the Caitliagiiiiaiis. Tins calamity happeiK d in the ' and l'hilopoim(!-n died ; other accounts place it in n.( . 1 >ti. 
Spiiug ('f n.(\ 211. j Scipio was a gieat commander, but we hive no cvuIcmc- of 

/’. Cnvuthus JSripio A/riranus Major^ tho son of P. Ins qiialiti(‘s as a statesman. By liis wife, the' ilanghtLi of 
Conieliiis Snpio. If it bo tine that at the age of scvcntoen ' Aanilius Panlus, he bad two sons and two d m^htir*'. oiiO 
be fought ill tlio balthj of the Ticinus ^218 n.c.), be must of wliom wms Cornelia, the wife of kSeinpioiiius Gi.uchus, 
have been born in 23.'j n.c.. He served in the battle of and the mother of the Gi. uchi. 


Caisiiuj (216* ii.c’.) as a tiihune, and was ninoiig those wb«» 
escaped to Caiiusium. Here the chief command of the 
iciimiuing tioops was uiianiniuusly intinstinl to him and 
Apjiius Claudius Pulclicr. On tli is occasion it was owing 
to his pi csciicc of mind that the remnants of the Roman 
army did not in tlnir d(‘‘pair quit Italy. In 211 n.(', his 
father and uncle fell in Spain, and Scipio was ordered there 
to cominand with juocoiihular power, being then starcily 
twent} -four jeais of age. About the middle of n.r. 210 
be set out for Sjiaiii, and landed at the mouth of the Lbro. 
New Carthage w.; oon reduced, and Scipio’s generous 
ticatim-nt of bis caplivc.s won over the Spaniards to liim. 
His victorious and jiopiilar career showed Husdnibal that 
the Cartbaginian power was doomed in Spain. Ila-sdrubal 
tliciefore as.scmbled all the foice.s lio couhl get together and 
left Spain with bis aimy to join his bi other Hannitml in Italy, 
picsh ai rivals from Carthage were also defeated by Scipio, 
and ill n.c. 207 Gadc'-, the last Caitbnginiaii possession 
left in Spain, fell into his haiids^ 

About the end of n.c. 206 be returned to Rome with an 
immense booty, which wa.s jiaid into the ajrariuin or public 
treasury. In n.c. 2(»3 he w.as elected consul. He obtained 
the coiiiinaDd in Sicily with thirty ships, and pei mission to 
cross over to Africa, if he should think it advantageous for 
the state. It was his favourite scheme to diveit Hannibal 
from prosecuting tho war in Italy by attacking Caithagc 
ilhclf. Ho accordingly landed there n.c. 204 with a large 
force, and defeated llasdrubal. The Carthaginians .soon 
afterwards sued for tciiii.s of pea(% Scipio was willing to 
grant it on terms favourable to the Roman.s; a triict^ w.is 
made, and a Carthaginian embassy iK'nt to Rome. In the 
autumn of u.c. 203 Hannibal returned to Africa as tho last 
resource to save the tottering African city. In n.c. 202 
the war was ended by Scipio defeating Haunibnl near 
Zama, and pence was concluded on terms which destioyed 
the indepeudena^ of Cartlmgi^ 


P. Cinutlius ^Puiilianvs A fricfin}i^ ‘‘fu 

(•f L. .'Liiiilins r.iulus, and tin* ad-qilul .^( n cf P. t'uimhu'k 
. S< ipio sen (»f the griMt Afiu anuM, wa> Imhu ahi nt 

18, » n.r. Fir.jii hiS \('Utli In* (nllivati.d the fii'rd.^lnp t-f 
IVilvbic'", ranatiiis, I muis, and otbci-'. But witii his 
pnitiality f<*i mIcucl* and Gutde nHinnni.t .c'd ait. 1." 
cstctincd no Ic^^ the stirii v .i luf s cf llic old Rcnaii''. Car.) 
I the CoiiM)! was in tins rispecl his modi.1. He wa> ciictcd 
I Consul for n ( . I 17, thoiicli luMml lut att.ni id ila- lie'll 
I age, and Afiio.i. wlurc the 'Ibnd I'linic War w.i*- r.ww i.ig- 
' ing. was a‘^''igikd for I is provinre. He was .u minpan.L.l 
I thither by the (inck luslcii.iii Polvl'i-s and l.is iii. nl 
j L.tIius. He had :du:id_v sentd in AfiiL.i, ai d had ir.ih *1 
s.Hved the Consul Maiiihns fioiii di feat h\ 1 is luinti’ v vbiH. 
He icstured ci'iilidiiuc and di'^eipliiie in ihc Riii.au .mey, 
and he cut idT the supplies vf tlie CailhaginMU". His 
command being juoKuigcd to 116 n.c,. he nude li.s assault 
on the city of Cailhage, which lie took aftei a dc'-perate 
icsist.aiire, aiul wl ah, by a deciee of tlie siiute, w.is i.(/i*d 
to the ground. (>n his retiiin to Rome he entciod iheoiy 
ill tiiumpli. In 1 12 n.( . Iscipio wn.s cuisor with L. Muin- 
1 mills, and in the midst of an .ige of univusal Inxnrv I’c 
I exeiciscd the ofllee with iinp.utial severitv. Ihe w r 



e.mied on, »Siipio wa<i elcetcd con*-!!! for n.< . 131. di.ii’ ., 
bis .absence fiom Rome, .attending to Roiiuii athins i.i I , i 
and Asiju On aniviiig in Sjniin he found the Ri sn.i'i u.i v 
in a bad slate of discipline, but he siH»n iisit^red oid.i ..:.d 
continued the siege of Numanlia till the inl..ibjl.iijls weii‘ 
coiiipclled by famine to }ield, and the ]i!.ice w.is i.i.id to 
the gi’oniiJ. It vv.as duiiiig the siege of Xununua that 
tho distnrbanees commenced at Rome omt the acitatioii 
of Tiberius tiracchns. Scijdo, thomrli the linshand of 
Somproiiia, the sister of the Giaoiln. approvid ('f tlie 
violent measures of the senate agam-'t his brotlici-iii^hivv 
Tiberius, who lost his life n.c. 133. After his rcturu to 
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Ro:no lie sto.nlily opposoil tin* earning out of the agrarian ! becoming black at the tip ; tbe hnigth of the lower mamlible 
uf libeiim (iraochus, and among other thing‘s he j is about 6 inches. The Indian Scissor-bill (^Rhynchops 
iiMile a pi oposal in favour of the old Italian veterans, wliicli alhicoUis) is common throughout India, frequenting, in 
was ap[noved by the senate, with icspoct to the distribu- small Hocks, the rivers, especially the larger ones, 
tion <>f the public land. This measure produced a delay in SCITAMIN'S^^ is an order of Monocotylfdoxs 
tl'.e di>tril)utiou itself, and the popular leadeis, Flaccus, which includes the diHeieiit kinds of Cardamom. Oalan- 
C. (hacchus, and Tapirius Caibo, rt»inini.ssioners under the gale. Ginger, Turmeric, 7-edoaiy, &c. The rhizomes and 
law of T. Gracchus, made the hittere‘-t iii\ecli\e«' against seeds of many species possess rcmarkahlo aromatic and 
Scipio in the assemhly, and called liim tli(‘ enemy of the stimulant properties. The following arc Iho cliief char- 
people. After the tiei’ce debate LS»ipio ueiit quietly home actcristics of the order Scitaiiiinrie: — The flowers are ir- 
accompanied by the s'liate, the Roman eitizens, and a great regular; the perianth, of six parts, is in two series, tlio 
nuinhti of Latins and Roman allic''. In the evening he outer being generally calyx-liko and the inner segments 
went into his hedn'om \Mth the intention of wiiting a like petals ; there are sometimes five feitilo stamens, the 
^JKM‘t■h to ho dtliMMid the fullowiiig iiioinlug. But ill the sixth being small or wanting, sometimes only one perfect 
morning he as f(.nud dead in his bed r..r.) There stamen, with five pctaloid staminodcs; the ovary is in- 
was no inquin into tlic cain^e of his death, but public ferior, Ihree-ccllcd, or with the partitions imperfect ; there 
ojilnu n poiiitul out many wlio ^^ere suspected of ha\ing is one anatropous ovule, or several at each placenta; the 
murdeied him, and the hoaMest .susjiicioii fell upon Cat ho. fruit is fleshy, indehiscent, or opening loculicidally by three 
L’lOopt distinctly lnT^e^ him as the nmidorer of Scipu>. valves; the seeds are often arillate ; the embryo is situated 
Ihe family tomb of the Sei{>Ius at Rome lii^t di^- in a ccntr.al sac of the pcrlspcrm. There are 150 species, 
cn\eud m In 10, hut it wa.s soon forgotten. In 17S0 the which are herbs, mostly perennial, natives of the wanner 
tomb ^^as again discovin d elo^c by tl.e model n gate of S.m regions of the world. 

Sehtstiau. In the eom^'e tif .a Mar tl.e uliole e.itacoui!). SClU'RIl^^k See t-S- • 

though in a ddapiditid .st.ite, ^^a‘' eli-inil and 1 iid open. SCLAVO NIA, SClaAVONIC* Sec Sr kvont\. iS,c. 
The insciip*. md other i ui io>itii-s. among wliieh w.is SCLERODER'MI is .a division of the order of fishes 
the beautiKil >ar(\.pli rgii> of .suj-io Ikubatu-. ^Mre tlan.^- Pi i CTociXATiii, cont.aining the Kilf-kisiiks (Balistidic) 
ferred to :1 •• Mii'^eo rio-CIenn m.i.o at lonne. Seijno and the CoKi* KU-FisiiES (Oslracioiitidx*)* They arc dis- 
AfricanuN Mi’v i i< on.* cf the i;.' ^t f.iseinitmg cl.aiaeteis tinguished by their conical or pyramidic.al snouts, ending 
in Romm l.‘'tor\, uniting the pioud eourage of the Roman in a small nioutli, with distinct teeth in each jaw. The 
with the l.'\e ( f'l ttel^ amt art of the Giei k; st.a.nle^s and skin is rough, or covered with Urge Imrd scah-.s. 
perfiiti^ 1 •it<-uiahlo a:. 1 tp^t^mlliy. he \\ould douhth s.s SCLEROTIC (Gr. aklcros^ hard) is tlio name gi\cn 
have 11 rjim?' d tic •st ue hil 1/m hie Lm on ''•pind. Cie.-ro to the outermost coat of the eye, that in fact uhieh gi\es 
l,a'4 mri.^'i t di/i I him \<\ mikni : him ' iie < f th* eharaLti-rs and inaintiun^ the elliptical sliapc of the e}eball, and part 
in hiS g r ;it li; li' irue on •’ I litml'-hij]." La lius, the faith- (»f wliieh is \i.sihlc in front as the “white of the e\e.” 
fill fjic-t i "f .V, p,.j^ intro>iue d in that great work. See Rye. 

'Ih. re aie d '.th- r higl ly di-Il’'gu:^h^d Romans of SCLEROTIC ACID, a ^^cak arid obtained from erg^t 
this fmi’ly. ^^i o-e aeliiLvcmi iits, 1 lAseM-r, the limits of the of r>c {RrgoUitia aborti/acicnx\ the fungus which attacks 
pic=f nt woik .11 IV t permit to be lecoidtd. the car of rye. It is uncrystallizalh* and soluble in ^^ate^, anil 

SCIROC CO. Sm *^iun<((>. is used in medicine, particularly for hypodermic injection. 

SCIR RHUS. Si.e Can< i i:. In half-grain doses it excites powerful conlraetion of the 

SCISSOR-BILL oT SKIMMER (Rhynchops) is a utcius. In larger doses it is poiMmous. 
genus of hil ls b- h r.frir.g tf the Gull familv (^L\im»i). SCOLOPA'CID.® is an important fainilyofhirdshe- 
'1 l.ese hii d’l are d '-lii guvhtd h\ the chaiaet* r of the hill, bmgiiig to the order GiiAT L.i:. The Scob.p.ieidiT ai e found 

which l-'rigi.r tl ,iii the hiad, ‘•iraight or neaily to, com- almost all over the w'orld, some being migratory and having 

pros-'ed. and m fnim lewrmhhng the hi ide of a knife a wide j.inge. They are all true wading birds, inhabiting 
tnmc.itid, Uiih the ajj|<aim(e of l.aMiig heim hiuKm .at ' m.ir'-lies and tl*e shores of lakes, rivcis, and the sea, an«l 
the point; tl.e upper m mdihie iiiiidi .‘•hi-rter than tin- ' li\ing on woims, insects, molluscs, tlie roe, and hinall fry 

Jfj'ACi, and hi- a gioo\e into a] ’ rh ih- loAer mandihlu ii i f fishes. Must of the genera procure food by thrusting the 

jccii\'d 'll '■ }'* i :li>‘ shoit .ir.'J .-hud. r. 'Ji.e wiui'N nn l/ill into the .soft earth or the mud of slioie.s, and thenco 
\erylmg u d jw inte ], tlie tii^t qu/K ]<'nge<*t. The Ifdl e^tnet their prey. The hill is admirably adapted for Hucli 
IS foiki.d. 'll.Mu spfiu.s aie kre.Ai; — one fican Ameiita, * ivi s. It i.s long, very slender, and BonieAliat flexible; tbo 
one fr- m Ind. i. and one fn-m tJic Nile .and tlv* R» d ^i .i. j tip js blunt and often covered with a d« lirate skin ahund- 
'11.*^ CoMiriiOU >1 i''*^jr-bil], MiC.iiwat* r. oi I'dack SKimmtr | antli supjdied with nerves; the upper mandiiilo is a little 
(IthynchojK hlurn) i*^ al;rut lb imlnsin ]• ngth, uilh an ■ hmgir than the lower, and usually gro^jved on each side, 
expaii-e (.f gi\ing a m^aMirtment of d feet fi or -S ' The wings are long and ^jinted, and the biids generally 
d.i It iMj'.'j ali.ng lut e.i't and wc^t coa-t'' of po'-si ss considerable powers of flight. The Srolopacid® in- 
Amfru u elude the S.Mi*K(Scolapax), Ceki.kw (Numeiius), Av^ocf.t 

Ch iiluj.nihy IriMrGng the -Tirfari' of thf* w'lt* r, thi.s ex- I (Ib curvirostra), SANDEirEK (Totanus), (i<>[)WiT(Limosa), 
traordimiri Lii l li.is with tho f^leilty i f an anow, and RiFK (Machetes), PiiALAHOFE (Phalaropu.s), and Stilt 
with tl-o tip of tl luwn kiiih hk- in.mdihl*' elea\ing the (Hiinanlopus). 

liquid buifaL'- it \/>‘s it-, jir*-}, namely, fi^hi‘«, and \arious SCOLOPEN'DRA. Sec CEXTirKnF.s. 
crust icea*. In tl is mann. i ti-.f ks of ihun ^kim to and fro, SCOLOPEN'DRIUM. See HahtVtoxoitk Fern. 

busy in .‘'k.mriiliig tl e w.ne-, utti ^inL^ a.s the) d;i‘’h along, SCOM'BRID/B is a family of fislies In-brnging to the 

loud harsh rnes' f • Miltatioii. It isijodmiMl in its hlbJt^. order ArA-NJiioiTEiiYGii. Tbo body is oblong, licarcoly 
The scissor- bill bi I eds ill biri.all flocks in marshes, on .‘.and- eompressed, either nal^ or covered with small scales, 
banks, and low i.slarids; the eggs are thiee in number, i.f There are two dorsal fins; and the hinder part of the 
a clear wliite, spotted with diflen nt shades of a^-h. The seeond dorsal, a.s well as of the anal fin, is usually broken up 
gcnfial colour of this sprriis is dark mnler brown, ap- into a number of finletfl. Tbo ventral fins are thoracic in 
proaehir.g to Mark over the wings ;ind upper snrf.iee ; tbe position, and lia\e one spine and five rays, ThU family is 
forehead, i heek**. throat, and under jiarts are white; theie one of the most important as regards our food supply, tak- 
is a ght bar of white acioss the wings; the feet are ‘ ing rank with th« cod, herring, and salmon families. The 
lead I 1' ^r; the mandibles are oiange-red at the have,* Seombrid® arc active swimmers, moving generally In shoals, 
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Rnd proying on other fi-shes find tlicir young. They arc onation until the reign of J.uncs TV. Tlic last king to 
aljundarit in all tropical and temperate sens. The type of be crowned there was Charles II. in 1051. 
the family i.s the Common MACKKREr. {Scomher scomber), SCCPARIN, a principle obt.aincd from the Common 
ll also includes the genera Thynnus (Tunny and Romto), Broom (^Cytisns scoparius^ natural order J.cguminoisaj). 
rolamya, Auxis, Cybrium, Elacate,and Eeheiieis (RkmoRA). It is a yellow, tasteless, neutral powder, nliicb bums with 
SCONE, NEW, a Hiunll town of Scotland, 2 miles a luminous llainc. It i.s Boluble m ab-oliol and in boiling 
from IVith. It has a public hall, parish church, and U.P. water. The formula is C-jilf-j-Oj,,. It u vciy soluble in 
and Fieo churchefl. The population of the town in 1881 alkaline solutions, dissolving willi a yellowish-green i.fdour. 
was 1*182; of the parish, 2347. A little over a mile from The aminoiiiacal solution ]ea\es it, on evapoiati'-n, m the 
the town is tlio histoiical spot of assembly of the Piets form of a green jelly. It is this principle to ^^bi(•ll ibe 
and ji]c capital of tlieir kingdom, where the famous Stone plant owes its diuretic properties, 
of Ilcstiny, which Edward I. carried to England, and which SCOP AS. See Skoua''. 

is now under the coi onation chair at \Ve.st minster, was SCOPEL'ID.^ is a family of lidic.s belonging to llie 

kept. All abbey w:ih founded at Scone by Alexander I. in Older I'li^sosmMi. 'J'lic .Seopelida: agiee ^^illl the Sai.- 
1 1 14, blit the abbey Imildings and old palace were destroyed jidnidv in liaving a second doisal fin, the adipose fin, 
in Ib.V.h A new palace was built by the Earl of Cowrie, wbieli is ineiely .i fold of skin inclosing fat; but ditl'er in 
but the present palace, the seat of the Earls of Mansfield, the absence of the air bladder, in tbe margin of tlie upper 
d.ites only from 1803. In the gi'ounds is the old Scone jaw being formed of tlic pieina\illaiy alone, and in the 
Cross. The fir.st Scottish king known to have been frowned pyloric appendages of the mtestine. when present, being 
iier(5 is Malcolm IV., and it was the regnlar place of cor- few in number. In some the body is naked, but iu others 



Erl.llant Larap-fish (ScopiUis utUns). 

it Is covered ^rith scalers. The Sr(. pi li<l;u are confiiieil to pusst >1 S, m is voe.al ‘^eore or Min'l.ir woik in tl ire. f./.r, 
flid sea, aiul most aie eitlicr pelagic or (leej)-''e.i fonns. (i li\( p nl*', ( •'iii].ri ^"id ii.to two ]\\i 'I i. s irMi „ 

III tlietypK.d geims Soopi'liis Ino^t of tlio species (*('1110 inenl is f niuliar m liyiiiu b<iok>. wl eii tie ‘«opi mo .1’ d 

to the snif.ue of tie* se.i at night, but duiiiig the day le- (oiiti.ilto .iie wiitt'U togetlo mi ono 1 liible<ru 

main .at-gical ilcj>tlis. Scopelus is remaikablo for tlie pos- def) and the and ba*"' on ai.otbir >>ia\c i Ikl^s ir 1 ' 
hc.ssion ol liiiiiiiioiis oigans on tlie siiies id the bodv, wldcli clef). ,sli«‘it ‘'ior<* is \eiv ipiuk ai'd • is\ to ui.i, .and m 
aie s ipp-med t ‘ pliospboiosceilt light at depths in simjde woiks it is iinite jis f n the 

which the large (yes of the fish are useless. In anotlier 1 Ic-mier asa coinpiete seme, it v.ut.s \isiiy m si.u’e 
deeji-sea foim, Hal !'\ pteiois, discovered by ilie ChnlUinpr^ I (.;) V,nunfi>rU or Uryan ihe pi. mob ite.md < rjm 

some of ilie lays ot llie pcctmal fins arc greatly elongale»i, ] ha\e ih.e s mie two siaxcs as ibe sIk rt sou., a.ii so 1 ..;^ 

and piol»ahly s*'ixe as oigans (jf tourh. The noiiihay | music fm the hii)> and l"r some oH.oi iii'-tiuim i.iv (,f in , 

Ducks of eommerco aie the .salted and dried bodies of a j compass and w itli tlie ]>owi i of emitting Minnlt mi‘> ndv . 
.spiries of Seojtolida’, liorpoihin mhervus^ a deep-se.i fish , than one sound. ».o. ll.e Innnoninin, iciu.-itaia. iliiKnmi, 
wliiih, when tiist eajdured, is luilli.intly pho.«plioieseeiil. ' giiitai, b.mjo. v<.e. \\lienajMmoh)rteoioii:'in,ua-"ii|imi- 
J'/dpymfus /t'rn.r i.s the “tiger" of d«ep-.sea ti.slu's. It ineiUisu-id to voices iu the pl.u i* of a {nil li.uul, the 
itrciws to a leiigtli of t; fret, and li.as foiinidable jaw.s aimed ariangemcnt is called “ I’l.inoioite (or (>i_iiD ^coiv." 
with teeth of x.uious .sizes, ^rnc vny large and f mg- • ri.mofoite .sc«>ii s of .ill the gu it opei.xs and oi itoiios iir 
like. It devoiii.s fishe.s of xaiious kiiul.s, eiustneeans, »S.e. lutw faimliii in i‘\ei\ liou^ebold. ami .ip* to be disiiiiguivhr.l 
SCORE, in iiiusie, i.s flic name giieii to that inetliod of , fn ni jiiir.ofoite an.mgt meiils, )^CLlU^e tie former contain 
writing cone(*ited iiiiisic wbieli .shows the various p.iits one the xoicc paits in full \oe.il M’oro. 01 occ.ision.ally . in simp’ 
above the other, (’arefully arranged so tli.at nole.s Miiiultaiie- ; juntions, ill slioit .scoie, for the saxing of spice. (Ii 
ously .sounded in .sexeral parts aio all in tin* same xritie.il On ftcstntl Score, xxhich g« m i.illy extends .u p'ss tlie wD 'e 
line, and the whole effi'et of the harmony is mtu at a glance. juge fiom top to bottom, in woik.s for tlie modem on i, 
'riie chief varietie.s of bcore are as follows : — (l)The \\>cal ' ns max be ima^nned, xvhen ^\.lgm■r um s tb'i!x-(ne i ^ 
#SV(jre, the most ancient, always arranged xvith I ho moie acute I going at once, as m the third act of tlie “Walkuie. I’-.l 
pints uppermost and the more grave beneath; (hns— reading , exen tlieii Ins to cioxxd two and exeii time put" ir.* > > .e 
from the top (h^xvnward.s — the lines .are soprano, contralto, j line oee.asion.illy. No less th.an lines would be i.'.j:! p'd 
tenor, ba.ss; or, in male voices, nrst tenor, seeond tenor, ’ in this jdece if exery instiiiment ba.l its own hue. lie 

first ba.ss, seeond ha.ss; nnd so similarly in other x*:uieties usual .airangement in orcliestr.il seme is to put r. ■ ibife". 

of combination. ^^(J haxo in Knghind (niiti>Ii .MnseiiiiD, ■■ oboes, clarionets, mui b.iss*u us t^x^oiid-w :i.d) .it l).*^ t* p 
and by Englisli nnisieiams, Ibis oldest specimens of seoiing j (tlioiigb, in bis railier woik, Mo/ait begin with tl.' 'i* oii", 
1‘xtftllt— -namely, xocal scores of about the \v;\v 1225 , of , except tbe basses, whieb of coiii"e mu"! ilwaxs be in exi iy 

aliout the year 1 2 . 'd', nnd so on, Tbe next earliest is 0110 , airangeinont a*" the foot of tlie page’', the x lehns, vitd.vs, 

about the year 12G0 at I’aii.H, (2) Short Score or Com- j and violoncellos, with coiitiaha.sse>, v.<c,, “double-basses” 
VOL. Xlf. 1- 
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('.tiin.^O at the bottom, ami the horns, drums, ^S;c., in hc- 
twfi-n. If thm* me voices they come usually ju>t ahoxe the 
Moloiiecllos, and if thcie is an oi^au jiart Jt comes hoiicatli 
llic unices. Solo voice paits aie uiittcu above choius paits. 
Examples of one or two typical scoies are pveii beiicatli ; — 



SCORIiE (IrJ. fioriii, ,11*0 t‘:.flt*ry irajnv'iil*- j 

L-i la\:i, umul a'/ur.dautly loor.d all crnli*s'(.f v(.]cani'- ' 
at ti\.cy. 'li.ev aro mi .-tl', p nt: n,'. of tl.c scum (-f 1 

la\ a-stii am**, pr'duccJ b_ii the Molint e-'cape of iinj'ii'*i»nMl j 
;;asfc-> lifiTt eo( /liij; w). !c(/,hcji oilL'inat* as small ina:>M ^ 
ci tliC.aii.'- jiir'iiai limit d m a ‘|at«' djicctlv out 

cf the Cl lit and ^h ipcd in lie ii p ts>aje throij;:}i the ai>. 

SCORPi’E NIDiC a faimly (■! li'Li -j to ti.-* 

rroh r A< AN j j/nj'i I i; v(iir. T ill y i.a\eaii obirir,;: mi.n ii 
kas cutiipii 'sed body, (ifnn ^eilJlt^s, the 1 . id"]-! u^u id. 
armrd ‘p ut''; thcie i*' oia- di j ^al nn \Niili tiio '-pii/u..-. 
}>uir.u;i w.'il d- \Lv.pt d ; tJic aie th.awn-, -^i mi- 
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sjHfa*. the k'l/^A or Nnrv. .i_% Huildf*!; (>, /,a/ ff ^ liot- 
is ((, i-;'-!i.t’ly r.ik- II OM Ilnli'h c.iM-; it js of a 
daik rul u'j ir ;ij,ir.il]\, and a'ci.t 2 ft ft bm/. In lb/* 
Mii.niCLij. from lia iiolo-l' eil.c, tie >pi,iOs of tie* 
dorsal tm an* ^:ir*o\i.i uud pro\iii<il v.itli ii poieui-;;l,iud, 
cansiii;: wothmIs Hiunhu^f. .ilt/r/ii.d v.ith f.it.d n -with. 

SCORPIO ftl'e SforjiiDiij, .1 roUhi/ ]lati//n <if tl.i 

zodiac, Ivin^' bet«i'n Llina and Sa/'ltaiiu-, nml b-mnd.ii 
north and ‘•outh by Opiiiiidms and kupiih. It fontaia- 
one brilliant rod star (^Aut(mH) of tli/ ma;ru;(ude, 
'd;i(h, with Spica Vir;5ini.s and Aictuiu-. fouos a con- 
spicuous tiianf,de. Tlierr* are many fitb.r tine stars; in 
fact it is one of the richest con^tellatioii, of the zodiac. 
Aj.kir , li \ery interesting ns baling a rcccntly-discou'icd 


miniilo grffii companion; for ii long time the green flashes- 
occasitmnlly observed in its red glow were inexplicable. This 
Constellation was formeily two signs of tlie Grerlc zodiac, 
the claws occupying the place of Idbia. The stoiy is tliat 
the cliclic or clans of the scoipion were drawn back by 
Roman astronomers, and the coiistcllatkai Libia added in 
honour of Julius Cicsur, ut whose death a new star was 
said to havo appeared in that pait of the licavena. Tin** 
sfoiy is alluded to, not very distinctly, by Virgil ; Ptolemy 
dues not mention Libra in his catalogue, though he doC'* 
clsewln‘re. Dupois contends, from its piescnce in the most 
ancient Indian ami Persian zodiacs, that it is in reality as 
ancient as the rest ; and indeed it is not unlikely lliat tlio 
(i*ii4-Us may Iiave derived their zodiac fioin hoino nation in 
wliich the tei ni for scales was confounded v\ itli that for ciiws, 
either by a synon\m in the language itself, or by inistr.ins- 
hitiou oil their part. In refeniug to stars in Scoipio, tho 
g/ intivo scorpii (as if from scovpius) is gcncially u''ed 
iiihtiad i»[ fcorpionis ; tlius Aritarcs is called Aljiha Scoipii. 

Tiie sipfi scoipio, which the sun cnleis about 2Jid 
October and leaves about 22iid Xi»\ ember, eorrcspoiids 
lougldy with tho constellation Ubia, the signs of tlie zodiac 
haling now shifted one constellation from their old place, 
<-n account of the gradual precession of the ci|uiuoxcs. 

SCOR'PION (^’coIpl‘- Ji a) is an order of AK\( iiNinA. 
In the aiticle Ivixci-f it vu. which gives an epilomo of an 
int« lesting compansini, by I’lnfessoi Ray Lankeslcr, of the 
SKTpioii with tlic king'Ciab (Limulu.s), ilie .striictiue of the 
ft-i mcr animal lia*^ been dealt w’ith in some detail. Scoi pions 
luie a long bcgmcntcd body, ending in a bhoit aaved 



.•.l.in.', wiili wUch if) ooiinecttd a x*ir of Rland* «crelJnc a 
jitj|noii</u» fluid ; ilie jKjiton in diacborKud by two Bliiitll 
pores at the point of till! «pinc. Tlio ceplialo-tbontx boat* 
SIX pairs of iijipciidag<«, the basal joints of most of wbich 
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nro turned in towards tho inouth and net as jaws. The | SCORZONERA OSpan. a serpent), a f^onus 

Hrst pair, tho cliolicercc, are composed of tlireo jciiiits, tho j of plants of llie order Comi’osiim:, roinpiislii;^ one esculent 
last two of which form .small pincers. The second pair j speeics of great ^^lue. The \’ip(iH Ci.iss {^corzomra 
form tho larger nippers or chclo*, and the icinaining four hifpnnicn) is a native of Spain, hut cu]ti\.ited in this 
paiis arc walking liinh.s. Tho abdomen consists of six. country for the sake of its roots, whieh tind a iead\ sale, 
.'legments, and is indistinctly separated fioni the cephalo- A.s it grows \igoiou<ly in a good s(jil, and jm -es unlnjaicd 


thorax; and following this is a narrow six-jointed post- 
a?>domcn or tail ending in tho sting. On the sides of each j 
of the l.ast four segments of tho abdomen arc two stigmata ' 
opening into a pair of lung-sacs. Tho second abdominal 
segment bears two comb-hko appendages, probably tactile 
ill function, and in tlio preceding segment is placed tho 
opening of the rcpioductivo glands. Tho heart consists of 
nil elongated eiglit-chainbcrcd tube; tlierc is a complete 
aiterial and venous .system ; and the brain and nerve-cords 
inrlo.sed in arteiics. The alimentary c.anal is straight , 
;ind narrow, opening on tlio under side of tho penultimate ; 
caudal segment ; with it .arc connected large salhary glands, 

.a largo liver, and Malpigliian tubes or urinary organs. The | 
nervous .system consishsof a brain, a ner\'e-collar surround- ; 
ing the msophagus, and a ventral cord. On tho upper | 
surface of tlio ccplialo-thornx are placed from three to six 
pairs of .simple eyes (ocelli). 

Scoipion.s inhabit the hot coiintiiesof both licmisphere.s. 
They live on tho ground, concealing themselves under 
slnnes and otlier objects, most commonly in inlns, dark and 
(ool pla((‘s, in bouses, and e\L'n in beds, 'i'hey run with 
roTisideiahle swiftness, curving the tail over tho bark; tlii.s 
they can turn in every diiection, and use for the purposes 
of atl.u'k and defence, ^\lth their forceps they seize 
\.iiious insi'cts and spidei>, sucking their juices after 
]ia\ ill/ pien ed them witli their sting. They arc particularly 
foisd vf tlic eggs of .spidd'h and insects. Scr)i])i(»ns pioduce 
their }onng alive; after biith the young are earned by 
tlic paieiit for several da^s upon her back, during whuh 
time she never leavcsS her r» treat. The sting of some of 
the tropical specie.s, wliieh attain a lengtli of or G inches, 
is very dangerous, and sometimes fatal. Aminonu used 
both externally and iutern.ally is the best remedy. 

The coininon Eiiioptan Scorpion (Scorpio ruropooK'). 
common in the south of Europe, is a little brownish ena- 
ture, about an inch long, wdth .six eyes ; and its sting is 
usually quite liaimless to human beings. The Eeddi‘«h 
Scoipion toaioi occitanus')^ distinguished by h.a>ing 

eigbt eyes, is about ,'1 iuebes long, and its sting is more 
dangerous ; it i.s found in Southern Europe and Noith Afiic.i. 
The genus AnduMtonns .aKo contains largo formidable 
.species fiom Afildi, Iiidi.a, v^ic. Tho idea that scorpions 
coiiiiiiit suieido when sin rounded by fire has been dispro\i d, 
\s is natuial, the ser/rpion h.as been wrell-known fiom vciy 
ancient d.iy.s. On Egyptian monuments it is lepie.seuted 
as the .symbol of llie powiis of evil. The sc(»rj)ion, as is } 
well known, i.s one of tho signs of the zodiac. See Srourio. j 
SCOR'PION FLY (rnnorpa covnuunif) isacomiiv-n I 
I'litish in.scct belonging to thf family P.moipid.T and 
order Xhrin>i’rKHA. It is about luilf au inch long, luumg 
.1 long .slender Idack body, an < longated head with thiead-like 
antenna*, four large tran.spaient wings spotted with d.aik- 
hrown, and long yellowish legs. The name alludes lo tho 
forceps-liko append.igo of the abdomen in the nmle, which 
is carried in the air, and presents considerable resemblance 
lo tho sting of a scorpion ; it is u.sed os a clasping oig in 
dining tho union of tho sexes. The scoipioii-th i.s m-iv 
abundant about hedge-banks, iSc., especially in damp .situ- 
ations, It is predaccoiw in its habits, attacking oilier 
insects, llio fiuialo deposits her eggs in damp earth in a 
cavity formed by the btyliform appondage^s of tho ubduinen. 
The larvm remain underground, feeding on dectanposlug 
vegetable substances, and forming a burrow in which lliey 
undergo tho change into pupae; the pupjo, after n .sluut 
period of rest, make their way to tho surfaco and change 
into perfect iusocts. Two broods are produced in the \ car. 


througli the .si.-vcrest wintrr, its (iiltiiie is iK/t .i ni.ilti i of 
difficulty. The root, wliieli lesembles .a cniiot m '•h.ipe, 
though .smaller in .size, i.s d.'irk-eoloiin d extern ill;., but 
internally of a jnire white. It.s taste i.s sweet and agree- 
able, resembling that of the eommon liazid nut, and wl/ri 
cooked the* lout posse-srs \alnal>le medieinal pU'pertjc.s. 

It should be ( .iiefully wasln d, not seiaped, Ic^t the jiiim 
W'hich einh()dirs its i-ssenti il qualities .shraild be 1 isL and 
then boiled until quite srdt in a little wat'*r, witli a tf !• r- 
able handful salt. If ]^r<<peily done its skin, when 

peeled, will come elf as lenlilj lliat of a well-b('i]ed 
p<jtato. It is s( 1 Vm 1 up to the table like asjj.ii.iglis, aiul 
foinns a most agiee.able iJislj, (in at caution must be 
extreised in bmlm/ it, as if oieiboikd it wnl all its 
excelleuee; wijen from lln^ gi<Mir.d 'jU.r'.u'of ati 

hour is sulKcieiit. 

Scoizoinra is found in bilious Cf>:ii;>l.i.nN ■‘i‘ai(ily lu- 
fciior t<» dandelion. It ineieiis/s ti.e 11. av cf tn ga-tne 
jiihe and bile, and .acts as a g< ntle :ip rn nt. 

SCOT AND LOT (.i [‘nit oi ]‘ojlnnb I’n '.!...iiS to 
the Ihdoini Ait of g \\j)l. IV. c. lo. m min^ lina./lis 
I the pa}nienL of scot .and bn conshtiitsd a qiial.lb it. in is 
a voter for a inenibei r.iilnmient. S< f<t m a f-nm of 
the Old r.nj'li-l] »<'i of. ’ll.e qiiilila ilm’i com ; t’le 
p.lMUfllt ol tl.e late', wlinli :iie al'.*lttd t'l ni li [ fi .\s 
tl'o piopoitioU to be eontiibiiti d by bim. die 
adoiitid for t be puiiinsi'if ii'-i ei taming tbi se a l(<t 
Yoteis of a boioneh is the poi i-nte of llie ii'^pf i.ve 
[iiiishes e(ini]ii]‘>td in it, Tiji-> tei.uie wisiu'.-i i-ci 
• ni/ed in JsK.tlind. 

j SCOT, REGINALD. w.is l.iin r‘ii!\ In {to si\t. r.tn 

I rent'iiN, III wl)'< li lie w.i'^ t' ■■ no ■! ii“* i _ u.^'m d i iv 
I of llie llun almost nm\ii''il bvba.l It' 

the .‘‘(>11 of ail En/bsli null* muim : f':iil;..and e/.edil 
at Oxford, lie t"<'k no de_ue thi* •. bat a(\ot,.l i ..n-r f 
to .stinl\.and oecuj led l.js l.( iii^oi 1 . ixit’ii 1 :n gii.1 g. 
'1 he flints (f tills le.'iined lei-nie w i i ■ . “ A IN i !i < t l”i:- 
foini of a Hii[) il.'udi 11 ." imd “ T1 e l>i'ni\«lie of W.Tib- 
ci.ifl " ( I). 'll. is last book W‘U>bni!e 1 I.n Ti.* e a. leai 

h.aiiginin, .and lefutirs appealed on ;ill .‘‘idi '. it was 
abused by .Meiie C.is.iub.m. til in\il ( mtie i • f ii e '■^m.J'Sis 
S n’entilica "), and tjiiill\. b\ King .l.nm s i.,-! s, av!,u 
w rote his " l>emonoloi:ie, ’ as be iiifi'i iiis ii'-. • 1 1> i i_ i list 
tlie d.iinnable i'Jmiiioiis of Wieriis and .'soi t. tl.e 1 I'.t- i of 
whom not ashaineil in puldie [»iiiit toihii\ lb.it t’ •. le lan 
he .such a thing as w ilelieiafl." ReL’in ild .'sn i d * d in 
Se*'t was pnnt}ori‘f Romney Mai^li K i ni.iny > • ar^, and 
took ]>.ait in what was for th.it lime a gieat » WLirasring 
tiiteipiisi*, n.ainely, the cmisti nclion of l)o\ei Inri-oir.. T!:e 
best edition of ^'eot IS ih.it of Ih. Ri. Nielioksiti t^Lcnd.'lu 

SCO'TER COidomi.a) is a g«'nns i.f dinks lubn, p.g to 
the subfamily I'l i n.i lin i . < r se.i dinks. Ibi* teis 
h.a\p .1 luge ^llong bill, with an ele\ate‘i knob .i* e bi^e 

of th(? upper in.tiulible, ainl the tip min b. ib i h s^. d ;/,,l 

terminatc-il by .a kii/e tlat n.id; tlio hgs .)!<• -.b it. ant 
■ placed iMlher far bilnnd; tl.e kind t' e is .s’niM. !'-• 
tlucc fiunt toes au‘ Ni'iy kirge ; the ^\ll ’:s ;n. si i i ’,,1 
come.x; tbe till i.s \eiy skoi t, n.inow . ninli ici,'.'. b< 
tapering, 'll.e scotus inliabit tl.e ipi^i sei. 1 i i \ heii 

cliielly on bl\.il\e .stnll fisli, wldvli-t^iiy t.ib«’ b' <:o.ia.'. 

The Coiunuin Sioler ((h'^hmio nr:ro) is .i unit'i M‘'il"r to 
I Rritain, being es|)ecl:dlY abmul int ;it tl it s, on onr 
• eastern and .south in coasts. A fen bind m l! c north 
of Scotland, but tli- go.it majoiiti Iei\e m spilmg for 
. ScandiiUN i.i, Xoitli Riissi-i, v^c. I he ]iliim.ige of the male 
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Mr J is a deep black ; the le^s and bill arc also black, except 
till* central lidi^oof the upper mandible, which is oranf;e. 
The female is blackish-brown, paler on the under paits. 
The entile length is I'd inches. The flesh is oily, and has 
a stion^ fushy taste. The Velvet Scoter (Ohlemia fufca\ 
a lev*, c^mniion inter >isitor to llritain, may at once be 
di>tini:uished by the white band on its win^s. The Suif 
^eoter (^Ohkmla pcr^^jncillnta) a North American species, 
specimens of which have occasionally been taken in Britain. 
Its black plumaj^e is ielie\cd h\ two o^al white patches on 
the top of the head and on tlie back of the nock, and by 
tlie oian^re-red colour of le^rs. 

SCOTLAND is bomub’d b\ the sea on all sides except 
the south, where jt adjtuns Kn;:land. Its pealcst leiiftth 
is from Cape Wrath, in .Sutherland, to the Mnll of Gallo- 
wav. in W i^^lowMiishiic, a distance of about ‘274 miles; its 
bioadth \ iiii’s fioin 147 to 30 miles. The area of Scol- 
1 mil L. ntoius 30.lM»2 square miles, of whicli <>.31 aie water. 

'I lie niiti’ue on the &oa-coa^t is very iirei^ular, and the 
ITith'^ of l\n th, Tay, and Clyde, and other aims of tho 
sea, pL’iictiale to a great depth, both on its eastern and 
westaii sides. A considerabli pait cd tlie smface of the 
ci'untiy is im^irf-d and iiiomiiain bnt tliere arc extensile 
tracts of h\-.l an. I f. itile ground along the banks of the j 
piir.ei]i\l 1 \cis, cspeiially m the counfits of Beiwiek, 
noxbnrjlj. Am. J.an uk, tl.e Lothian'^, M.r’.mL'. Fife, IVrlh, 
Foif u\ ,M-.i 11 and Ain rd* < n. 

C<i,h'i!t . — ilie comiti a ^i.alind, a^ c.ar.paied with 
the g-ir'ktii I lit ot J'n.dml, >’> < xfn'uiely \ in' ilde. and is 
oi'Id. t.i 'I'Im a: d l;iri tl" nirh tli<‘ie little uilVLieRee in 
tli." r -j'.ct hi iw. e'l tie i;\i il\ p (if il.e fann r and | 
iLe n.nil.Mn d’'ti.cts (f ih* 1 iiin '1 lie nnati aimual 
ti ’H] ' . U ir. L ■' >Li ll m l Is abJut 47' 1 a! i. in ]daces neir the 
le\Ci 1 ;■ the s* a. T 1 e awr ige f \]\ ..f i aiu is aliout 3.‘) mclies, 
hat It \aiii'' WM. 1\ m diiTi rent di^ti lets, tin le being only 
I'jii di;- li i\s on tl.( wc't (‘oa>t. while there arel’Jti on the 
i I’e ( l.m.iLe is cn the wliol-* very .saluhiious, and it 
is aihimcd tint tl.* inc.in duialioii <4 life is g-reater in 
Jsnnhmd tl 111 in m- *'1 Loiiiitii'.s. 

M(H'Utiiiu^. iind Lrilcs. — 'X\[(' intoiior of the 

CoU'.ti) i> (Mi.n.mly Mat'd to comi't of two ilntmit 

D gi"n tie IIiji i nil!'-, 'jeiieially in lli<* north and west; 

and Tl ' I.owlm.K, in tie sr.ntli and ea-t. '1 he line <4 
djvis;' 11 h'.twet :i tlii m n irnrk' d Ijv a \ dlt v orpliin, wliieli 
ext'n.’s ll lo-'s tl.'* tatiK i-l ii'd fiMii iioi tli-f a-^t to soutli- 
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foiming in p.art the boundary between Scotland and Eng- 
land. The dales that lie between the.se ranges have their 
names from tlie streams flowing tliiough them, as Tweed- 
dale, Clydesdale, Nithsdale, and Annandalo.^ They arc 
celebrated in pastoral life and border song.^ Tho highest 
points arc around tho head waters of 'the Tweed and the 
Clyde, where Qncensberry Hill rises 22(»0 feet; Tinlo Hill, 
231G; Hart Fell, 2036 ; and Broadla\v,lhc loftiest summit, 
2761 feet above the 8e.% 

Middle Scotland, tho main mass of the country, c.xtends 
from tho preceding district to Glcnmorc, or the “gieat 
glen,” which stretches diagonally ncioss tho island from 
Fort-Williain to Inverness, and is occupied by seveial 
lakes connected together by the Caledoni.iii Canal, forming 
with it a bond of union between the Allanlic and the North 
Sea. In this region, tho Sidlaw and Odiil Hills, ranges 
of moderate elevation, form tho southern boundary of 
Strathmore ; while on its northern and western sides tower 
the majestic Grampians, apparently an impassable barrier, 
in the recesses of which the old Caledonians found a secure 
asylum fiorn tlie Roman legions. Foimations of tho Old 
Red Sandstone and Carboniferous scries occupy tho south 
and east, while tlio mountains in the opposite diiections an* 
toinposcd chiefly of crystalline schists, with granite in tho 
higher parts. 

'ITie Central Grampians, the highest elevations in the 
Cmted Kingdom, stretch east and west fiom slinrc to 
shill e, a length of nearly 100 miles, .and Iwive a luvadth 
v.uyingfiom 12 to 25 mi]e<, with an average height of 
fiom 2000 to 3000 feet. But many summits attain a 
much greater altitude. At the western extiemity, Ben 
N»\is, the (ulmiiiating point of tho Biit.innic ‘‘Vstem, iIms 
to 1 106 feet above the sea. 

Noithern Scotland includes the remainder of the country 
up to the Pentland Frith, and is a legion of high mooi- 
laiids — wild, barren, and desolate— covered with heath and 
bog, the platform of mountain rangc.s, with some extent of 
productive soil on tho eastern shores. The great geneinl 
cb vatiori of the surface deli acts from the apparent height 
of the summits, hut Ben Wyvis, near Dingwall, atl.iius 
3122 feet, and Ben Attow 4000. on the boideis of Ross 
and Inverness. In the two noitliein coimtic'^, the surface 
loweis from west to cast, and the gieater pmtof Cnilhimss 
is a plain, largely clothed with slimtid lieatli, jiroperly 
beh-ngmg to the Scottish lowlands. 

The highest cultivated land in Scotland is in the neigh- 
h'liiiliood of the village of lA'adliiils, in L.iuaikshire, 1561 
firt aliove the level of the sea; but, with a few exceptions, 
an (b'vation of COO feet is the limit of the tillage lands in 
.Sot land. 

'Ihc piincipal rivers in Scotland, with the single excep- 
tion Ilf the Clyde, are on the east coast. 'I'he Tweed liscs 
in the high table-land called Twccd«nmir, about 6 miles 
from Moflat, and after a winding course of about 100 mik'.s, 
falK into the German Oefan at Berwick- upon -Twined. Its 
pimcipal tiibutaries aio tho far-famed Kttiick. Gala, 
L'Mib-r, and Teviot, the Till and the Whiladder. During 
the hitter pait of its cajurso it fonns the boundary between 
F.ngland and Scotland, The Forth rises on the e.ast of 
Benlomond, and runs in an easterly direction, receiving the 
I wateis of the Teith and the Allan, till it terminates in the 
Fiith of Forth at Alloa, di.aining in itscouiMj 70.3 sqii.are 
nub s. 1 he 'I ay, wliieh rises in the weNierii extremity of 
Fi-itbshire, conveys to the sea .a Larger quantity of water 
than any other river in Scotland. It docs not receive tho 
name of 'Liy fill it leaves the rutnaulic sheet of water called 
Lodi 'Jjiy. Augmented in its course by the Lyon, Tnmmel, 
Ida, Almiiinh Ivirn, and other streams, it passes Dunkeld, 
l*eith, ami Ni-whiiigh, where it assurne.H the appearance of 
a fiilh IT eiin.iry. It is navigable at Dundee, which is 
.‘situated on the evtuary, for vessels of the largest size, and as 
far as I’erlli for binall vessels. The North and Soutli Kale 
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Imvo their Bourco in the Grampians, and full into the sea Kdinburph and terminates near V'alkiik, ^^here it joins the 
at Montrose. The Dec and the Don ha\e also thdr rise in Forth and Clyde Canal, a distanee of 31 J nrulcs. The 
that raiifTCj and pour their waters into the sea at A!)crdcen. Monkland Canal stretches from Glu^'^ow to Wcodliall, near 
The Spey, the most rapid of Scottish rivers, Hows from Airdrie, a distance of 12 mile'-. '1 he Ahenlcrnvhiie Canal 
l.och Sj)(‘y in a north-easterly direction, and falls into the connects Invcruiy with the hai hour (d Aljei<le( n,a distance 
Moray Frith. It drains 1234 square miles. The Ness, of 18 J miles. 

%\hieh has its source in Locli Ness, and the Findhorn, Owing to the rugged and monnialnous elin.uter of 

which rises in the Monagh Lea Mountains, also flow in a Scotland, only a comjiaratively small portif'ii rd t!;e snifaeo 

north-easterly direction, and fall into the Moray Frith, can be devoted to aiable Ini^handiy, chic fly in Jkowieksliiie 
The Clyde, which in a manufacturing and commercial and the Lotliians, I’t*ithshirc.'indFoifar‘>liiic,w]!i(li((;n- 
point of view is the most important river in Scotland, rises tain the inh allu\i;il c.nsc or plain of Cowrie, ainl tin? 
on the west of the Moffat Hillfl, and widens into the Frith fertile valleys of Stiathmoie an<l Stratln urn. In no p.uL 

of Clyde at Dumhaiton. It passes a number of Important of the coiintiy north of the I'lith of Fortli is the (linrit- 

commercial towns, draining 945 square miles, and is navi- fa\ourable to the growth of wheat, being Miljje(t to lung 
gable for large m'sscIs as far as Glasgow. , internals of bleak weather. It will not ii|M*n cxc pt at th*! 

The fiesh-water lakes in Scotland occupy an area of G31 level of thu sea in the latitude of Aheulecn; and tie? 
square miles, an aggregate extent of 403,840 English Dornoeli Fiith maiks the noi them limit id growth unJ' r 
slututc acres. The most important of these lakes are — the? most advantageous circmnstancfs. lleiue, bai l**y and 
Lneh Lomond, 22 miles in length, lying between Dumbar- oats, the liaidkst of tin; (en.iK, are tla* piindpal crop'^. 
tonshirc and Sliilingshire; Loch Ness, in Inverness-shire ; Pastoiul industiy is exteusnuly pursued in the upland 
Lo( li Maree, in Koss-shire ; Loch Awe, in Argylcsliire ; districts. 

Lochs Tay, llunnoch, Ericht, Earn, and Katrine, in Perth- Scotland lias lung been famous h-r its fi^lnrif-, e^po- 
shiro. About two-tbirds of the Caledonian Canal — which dally for those of salmon, which d -ld a lug*- annuil 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Inverness to Foit- revenue. The hcMiing fishery is also can i»d on to a \ery 
William, a distance of 00 miles — are formed by the three large extent, nniiily of lat** }cais on tlu* noitli-ci^t coast 
lochs, Ness, Oich, and Lochy. and that of the Mauds of Orkney and Shetl uid. 

(holnytf . — Scotland may he separated geologically into The mamifactuies of Scullaiid are exten-^ive and nouiMi- 
tliice portions. A line drawn fiom Stonehaven in Kincar- ing. The piindjiil .seats of the cotton m.iiiufai tun aie in 
dincshire to the Mull of Cantiro will maik the southern ^ the eounties of Lanaik (which indiides the dty of Glasgow) 
boundary of till? primary noii-fosbilifcrous .system of rock.s and Kenfrew. Dundee is the centic of t!:e iut" and 
composed chiefly of gneiss, mica- slate, chloiitc-slate, and linen mauufaetuic, which is aKo e.uiied ( ii at Dunb i mliU'-, 
cl.iy .slate. In tills district very few metallic ores have been , Kiikeaidy, Arbioalh, Mmitrobe, vS.c. Woollen m inuf let ores 
found. It contains four basaltic idands, of which the pi e\ ail at G.il i^^liiels, llaw n^c, .li dhurgli, P.iisk y. Kiliii ii- 
ii'ost eelehiated is Stalla. A second lino, drawn from nock, Baimoekbuin, and Tillicoultry. Slnplmiliiiug and 
St. Abb’s Head in Beiwiekshirc to Givvan on the Ayishlie the making of bteam-engiiu s .md e\ery other d'“'iTiption 
coabt, passing near Peebles, Sanquhar, and New Cumnock, of m.'iehineiy, aie the si iple indi^tiics on the banks (if the 
funiLs the noilhein boundary of the old gray wacko or C.mi- Cluje. Vast (juaiitities ftf ( i^l-iion go'id> aie jaudiU'd at 
bilan rocks, which arc also destitute of organic leiuaiijs'. ^ C.irron, Shotts, and many other works, whale tli-' (Ifina’id 
Between these two lines lies the great central basin of ■ for .•^tecd for sliijbuililing pUJp^^e>^ has led to ll.t* < ui t]"n 
Scotland, wliicli comprchcnd.s tlie Old Red Sandstone, This , of sc‘\ti il imp-iitant sKcl woik<; near G1 isguw. ll.i rc .nc 
rock stietcluH acro.*i.s the whole country from the German i upwaids of ^i\ty-lhe paper mills in ScutUinl. 

Ocran to the Atlantic, forming a long uninterrupted, ex- Whisky is ihc favourite ilnuk of the people of tl.r 1. 
tensive, and firtilc valley. The most important group in The qiiantitv made anmi.illy Is about 2o,(m0,O(i0 i^ilh’.s, 
this district is the coal formation, consisting of limestone, of wliieh 7,tKH),()00 g.illons .arc retaiiied fur limm* n- i- 
iionstone, fieestono, coal, and clay.s. It abounds with Mimptloii. Foiineily the quantity made ii<i‘ of w I-, cm 


large numbers of orginie remains. The great coal-field of | mous (in 1837 amounting to 13,299,40'.* ga’Inu*,), hut of 
Scotland exlmd.s with little interruption fiom the eastein late } ears, under the combined oper.ition (f high duties-, 
to the western luast. The most valuable part of this field more .stimgeut legal restiietiuii-!, and the diti’iiMoii of tciii- 
is situated on the iioith and south sides of the Forth and peianie [iiiiuiplL"', the quantity tf s]»iiits c nisumcd iii 


of the Clvde, hut detached coal-fields have nko been found Scothuul has been eon-ideiably dimimsht d. 

in various other pints of the country. Iron abounds in The popul.iti'Jii of Scotland at the peiiod of the riiion 

many parts, particularly in the coal-field. Lead mines aie I is supposed not to have exceedod 1,050.001*. In 1801 it 


worked to a large e.vteiit at licadhills and Wanlookhe.ad, in ; aiiiountod to 1.008,420; in 1851 to 2.888.712; in 1801 


l)umfrie.s.sliiiT. Copper ore, antimony, and mang.ane.se, are to 3,002,291. By the cen-Jus of 1881 it was 3,735.573. 
also found in various distiictU There arc slate quaiiies ufnrt/ afn/oo?. — Scotland is divided 


in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Perth, and Peible.s into tlnitv f«)ur cuuntics. all of which aie diseribid in 
and marble i.s found in Argyleshiic, Sutherland, and the I .*:eji:ir.ite .-iitieh'', and which under the Redi''tributiou of 
Hc'hrides. I Seats Act of 1885 reluin thiitv-iiiue memlnr. to the 


Communications^ Hetourcety i|c. — The turnpike ro.ads in 
Scotland me superior to those in England. They are of | 
modem formation, for until after the middle of last ccrliii v | 
there was Fciircely n good road in Scotland. The railway 
system is now extcndcil to almost every district of Scotland, 
but the canals are still in active operation. The Caledonian 
Canal, the greatest work of the kind in Great Biilnin, ex- 
tends from a point near invomess throngh the “Gu-at 
Glen’’ to Fort-Wiliiam, a distance of COJ inile.B, of which 
28 miles are artificial. The Crinan Canal, wliieh is 9 mile.s 
long, affords a communication between Loch Gilp and the 
Atlantic. The Forth and Clyde Canal etretches from 
Grangemoutlb on the Forth, to Howling Bay, on the Clyde, 
a dintance of 35 miles. The Union Canal commences at 


Huu^c of ('uiumon*;. In addition thcic aie --tven ciM<\s 
:ind iv.vMis leluiiiing ilglueen nicinbiT«, .and thiiteen gioups 
of binglis icturniiig om* member e.ieli ; two mi mbu«{ 
lelnimd for the font univu'Mlii*^, winch are umted a 
paiis fvir that piiiqH>se. Befuiu ISdS Scuthind li.id <» ,ly 
tiftv-thiee members; it now lias seventy-two. 'l!.c >•’» :- 
tish peers aiv lepresonted in the House of Lords by '>i\iocn 
of their minibcr, elect I'd by the whole of tlio jeci^. who 
hold their ^eats not for life, like tb.e Tii^li pens, but for 
only om* P.irli ament. The nocosity foi Stotlmd p 05 .scs.s- 
ing A spcei.al lepiesent. alive in the ininisliy Ind I<iug been 
felt, but it w.i-' not until 1885 that an Act was passed 
providing for the appointment of a tecietaiy for Scotland 
at a salary of X2000 per aiimiin. 
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Hi'Ufjion , — The establislicd and prevalent form of re- 
ligion in Scotland i*; the rie&bytciian. There is in each 
.1 pirochial tribunal, chilled a kirk sesMon, con^ist- 
iiii; of the minister (or pleaching elder\ uli(» nets :is 
pi evident c'r moderator, and of a gi eater or sinaller mim- 
ber of porsoiis ordained as i iiliiig elders ({nesbvters'), wlio'^o 
j>rmeipal dut\ is to assist ihe minister in eertnn fnnelions. 
'riu'iv .ire ill all eiglit\-four preshi li lii nhiLli :u;aiu nio 
gionped ill si\tei.ii sMud" muting hall-\eail\ , and s\hich 
can be a]')ieal» d to aglinsl the deei'iuiis of the presbUeiies. 
The Mipicme coiut ot the >0('tti''li C’IhikIi i^ the General 
Assembly, i\ hieh eonsi"!" paitlyi'l cKueal and partly of 
lay munbeis, iho-en by Hit* d Ibnent lae'^hi terics, hiirghs, 
and linii I i^itie*., iMrnjn i-iiig .‘Jsd iiieiiibeis; it meets aii- 
luially in .^la\ (iiiidii tlie j.-int prc^'ideiieN id a lord high 
coml^:^^e ner .ipp^'n’ted ]»y the cruiMi, .ind a moderator 
ai I o ig. d h\ the As'i inhly), '■itting fur ten dai'*, tlie 
n alt' r- I 't deeidid duillig tills peiiod being left to a 

cu;n:iL^'>!L ii. 

ii:e t- t il ininibLi of pnNbi"', ohl and new. is 1"»07, 
;i.,a the lulal Tininber of elnu'hts, ehapel'^. .mil 'Stations 
: tlie total Mimber of eleiL'v, ^\ltll and iiitlaait 
chir^'e*', i'‘ about 17^'th ‘Ihe panshi'rais me aliuwed, 

ii’idLi eeita'u ii '’u', to eh"('s(' tlie.r o-an nnnUter. 
^Iht- en’iie i .e 'Minenl. of the Idiuiili of >e"tlind from all 
fuiuei" l^^alia:L; ll •' annnil lalu-’ of the mva''*s and 
gb‘l)e.'. a iii'Mir ’ to alti i.l ji i .ili'auni. I'n sales 

ihi''. '' ’n ■ I '' 1') ]!i' imIk-i ^ I ‘t tl, «.i/auh 1: iie erected aiid 
cndov.tii i'imi.'l', tl.e \alu'‘"f v.liiih, M’th eiiiowments, 
is t-’ in- i.i to I oMv J, i^'hiy iDoit* tl. m 
'ii \ ’ ,’.t e'l’itijh’ai ' iis all!' unt to r.buiit 
air o. , . i I I A 1' i.la to Xo-.b’ij. lia* Kst ibbsbecl 

’ :i'. i'l 1'"'. i id j'j 1,1 b*^ ireinhLis or cjinmunicants. 
t?'.' I's] \),i i-ni i> Gin la II i.»r ni l\m». 

Ih' In-- a i, 111 d.ss, mcis fr- in the Chuieh of Scot- 
1 r.'i 1 iNe t' ‘ e: • . . i - i-ticil <'ig U'l/ vli'-n as the p in nt 
< ' u\» I . ( *l tin o.'s, iit( » the 1 ir^' •'t body is the I'liLL 
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In 1^J37 the atteiMjit to for< ^ up' n the ^fotfidi pfopb- t! e 
fatuous lituigy c/^inpihd by I.aiid aij-l W* “t, ex( it- d the 
c^ruuhion-. which ended in the Gull W <r, lla* oun throw < f 
tla Ill'll. a/' by, and the re-estahlishiuf ut of Gre^biteiy. 
G:; tl.e i» ti ration of C'harles JI. all tlie Aids of tia* 
G' i-altb wnre rcstinded: the eju'-i- opal form of 

d ' ' .t 'I as re^’tored, and it was emeted that all 


ministers who would not submit to bo ordained anew by 
a bishop sliouid he depriied of tlieir benehces. Ihn'o 
hundred and fifty of the clergy were diivcn from their 
parislies, rather than do \iolencc to their con.sciences hy 
}ielding compliance with this tyrannical enactment. 'J'lie 
gieat body of the people forsook their parish churches and 
adliercd to tho ejected ministers. This led to the enact- 
ineut, in 1664, of the bill called the Conventicle Act, 
\\bieh forbade nonconformists, under severe peu.allie.s, to 
frequent any conventicles or places of ivoisliip not belong- 
ing to the Kstablishinent This Act uas enforced with 
great rigour by Sir Jame.s Turner, General Dal/del, Gialiam 
of Chiverliouso, and others, and led to frequent insurrec- 
tions, wliich wcic suppressed with savage eiuelty. Niim- 
^bors of tho ministers and other leaders of the Covenanters 
were executed with circiinistanees of reiolting baiharil), 
and great numbers were imprisoned or transpoited to the 
plantations. The expulsion of James VII. from tlic throne 
by the Revolution of 1688 put an end to this mereiless 
persecution, and the episcopal form of church govein- 
ment was abolished, and Piesbytciianism once mine cstali- 
llshed by tho Convention rarliamcnt in 16 hi>. TiriY<‘ais 
later bay patronage was abolish(‘d hy an Act of (he Scottish 
r.ailiament, but it was restored in 17 TJ by the Hiitish 
rarliamcnt. It is to this measure that, directly or in- 
directly, may he tr.aced the dissensions which lepcaledly 
di^tiacted the Estahlishod Chnreh of Scotland. 'J'lie 
Patronage Alx)Iition Act of 1874 finally removed this 
long-st Hiding source of bittciness. 

Jiilucatiofi ^ Luu\ ijr. — Scotland has long been eele- 
lirated for its system of national education, whieh cngigi d 
the attention of the Scottish Pailiaiiieut as eailv as th" 
lear 1101, The illustrious reformer, John Knox, ]»ro- 
posed that a school should be established in every ])ansh, 
ii college or grammar-school in every town, and a uniNoi- 
s;it> in every city; but the rapacity of the barons and llw 
uiiM ttled condition of the country picicnted the oxccnliou 
of this noble scheme till after the Revolution. In 
the famous Act was passed which decl.ircd that there 
‘huuld he a school instituted and a sehoolmaster appointed 
ill ficiy parish, 

'1 his .system, together with the granimar-scliools cstab- 
hshed ill cicry hurgh under iriuiiitipal inanagiMnent, uii- 
iloubtedly did a glorious ivork for Lscotlainl; but tho 
j'loii'.ion made by them, even when supjdemented by 
ii'iiiinous private schools, proved iiisufliii'iit for llie in- 
tie.ring ]»opulatioii, and in 1872 .nil I’Mne.ition Act 
p:i‘'sc«l for Scotland, This Act c‘'tabh''lied a central 
I'oaid uf r.ducaliou, now leplaced by Ih'* Seottisli Kdu- 
(.iti'u Dcjiartincut in Ixindon, and a hjstiin of '•chool- 
buaids — one in every p.^rish and bnigli tlirougliuiit Si otlaiul. 
ll.e Act of 1696 was repealed, and all the udiools under 
It tian.’-ferrcd (o the new boards, Ihe ^eIy high .staii- 
daid of education in Scotland was no less remarkahh* 
III in Its universality; and* conscqncnlly, when in 1H7J 
tl.'‘ ScottlMi Board of Kdueatioii ,ai ranged the code 
uijiIfT which the parliamentary grant.s wcie to be dis- 
tiibitid, several special provisions weie luces.suiT to 
iii'-et the ense of tho numerous e.vtra-eflieient achool.^. 
'Ill** regular capitation grant wa.s fixed low<*r than in 
1. iigl.ii.fi ; blit extra grants were made for siipiaior 
Mgiiii/ation and disriplinc, and for profieinicy in \arMiM 
spei ific .Hubji-ets, Mich as iniitbernatics, Knglisii litemtiiie, 
Latin, (jieek, (ierman, merlianif-s, chemistry, animal phy* 
si'jlogy, physics, singing, &c. The iiuinlier of childieii 
und* r ii.striK tioii averages ab<>ut 5h0,000, of whom about 
l.di.ood are in .sehixils under government inspection. Seo 
also Knr<‘Airf»N. 

•Siotlaml h.is four universities — Sf. Andrew’s, founded 
in 1113,011 the model (>f Paris and Bologna, by Henry 
Wardlaiv, hishop of tliat w**; Glasgow, ostahlished in 
, I'loO by Pope Nicholas V\, nt the .solicitation of William 
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Turnbull, bishop of Olns^ow; Abcrrlccn, founded in 1401 
by a bull of Fopo Alexander VL, oblained by James IV. 
at the instanco of Hibhop Klphinstone; and Edinburgh, I 
lounded ill 1582 by James VL j 

Tlio supremo court in civil matters is tho Court of 
.‘Session, consisting of thiiteen judges, who are styled 
Lords of Session. They sit in two courts, called the 
“Inner” and the “Outer” house, and form, in effect, 
two courts of equal and independent authority. The 
supreme criminal court, called tho Court of Justiciary, 
is composed of six judges, who are also judges of the 
i'oiirt of Session. 'I'ho president of tho whole court is 
tlie lord jnstico-gcnoral. The duties of the Couit of Ex- 
ilicqncr, for the trial of cases connected with tho revenue, 
nru dtwohed on two of tho judges of the Court of Session. 
Theie are also infeiior courts of law, viz. tho courts of the 
shei ill's, justices of tho peace and burghs, all of which 
liiue jurisdiction, within certain defined limits, both in 
civil and ciiminal aiVaiis. 

lIrvroKY OF S(’OTLAXD. —Like all other lands of Europe 
Scotland has her Stonk Agk and her liKONZK Aok, f(»l- 
Jowed hy tlie beginnings of civilization in lier iron age. 
Tho consideration of these prchistoiic ages scarcely falls 
w'ithin the limits of this article, nor do they differ in any 
essential paiticular from the similar periods of other lands. 

A reference to the articles indicated will Biifilcx* for this 
jilaco. Those who wish to study the specially Scottish 
aspect of the Mibjcet will find it most exbaustivcly and 
iiiteieslingly treated in tlie learned work of Dr. Joseph 
Anderson, “Scotland in Fagan Times; the liionzo and 
Stone Ages” (Edinburgh, a volume comjileting a 

f< lirs y\\\ the pi idiistoiic sMivoy of Scotland from the eaily 
< linstian lemains bnekwards. Our first authentic histoiical 
knowledgeof Scotland is derived fioin the Homans, who called 
the country Caledonia, They fought many sangniiur} 
battles witli the fierce and barbarous tiibos which inhabited 
the noitherii parts of Iliitain, penetrated as far as the Moray 
Ejith, hut made no permanent wttleinents bc\ond the 
Filth of Foitli. They finally ahan<loiiod the country in 
410. The native Celtic tiibes at this period, lenned Ficts 
or Ficli, were a w*ailike and untamable, nearly savag(\ 
lacc, who led a pastuial life and practised polygamy and 
idolatry. Tbe\ were rather akin to tlie Gaelic (Irish) than 
the Cymric OVclsh) branch of tho Colts. The conntiy be- 
tween tlic Forth and the Solway, called Vnlontia by the 
Homans, was inhabited by tribes which, through intercourse 
with tho invaders, had made some jn ogress in civilization, 
but had bccoiiH unwarliko and effeminate. After the 
nhandonment of Fiitain by the IIomanH, tln'se tribes were 
conipi'lled by the eonstaiit attacks of the Ficts to unite in 
thiir own defencr, mid from thi.s union arose the kingdom 
of Stialhchdc, of wliieh Dun F>nton, now Dumbarton, was 
tho capital, and which extended so far southward as to 
include the present Cumlicrland. 

About this period (449) a #»ew people, tho English, (>f 
Gothic origin, invaded and ultimately effected a settlement 
in the south-eastern districts of Scotland. A century later, 
Ida, one of their chiefs, extended his loile ns f.ar as the 
Forth; and anotlicr of them, named Edwin, in tho begin- 
ning of tho .seionth century, founded Edinburgh or Edwin's 
liirgh, the present capital of Scotland. 

Mennwliile tho Scots, a Celtic roco which emigrated 
fimn the North of Ireland, liad made occasional incui‘'i<ms 
into the Roman provinces in Britain as early as the year 
3C0. In the beginning of tho sixth century they effeeti d 
a settlement in tlie peninsula of Cantire under three chiefs, 
named Lorn, Fergus, and Angus; but for throe centniies 
tho annals of tho Scoto-Irish kings who reigned in this 
district are involved in almost impenetrable obscurity. Chie 
great event alone shines out brightly amidst tho surrouml- 
ing gloom — the comersion to Christianity of the various 
races who inhabited tho northern prorincos of Britain. 


Towards the close of the fourth century Nlninn, tho son of 
a British prince of Cumberland, visited Home, where he 
was ordaiiicfl and f.ent to preach tlie gospel to the pagan 
trihe.s of Caledonia. He establislual the* chief se.at of his mis- 
hion at Whithorn in Galloway, where he eii-(l« d “ a chnrch 
of stone,” which was for ages legarded with ]»<>( n'n ir vf-ncra- 
tion. About the middle of the si\tli c<*ntoiy M. Kmll- 
gein (St. Mungo) imparted tie- hiiowledg.' of Fhii v 
to the Stratlielydo Britons. '1 In- eonver'Nion of tl'f* noitliern 
Ficts, which look place about the same peiiod, was f t< d 
hy the lahoiiis of ilw famous St. Columba. an fii^h Scf)t of 
Hiyal d«"-(eni, wlio in tijo >lmi .'WIS fouiuhal a rnunastny lo 
Iona, whiih ultsm.ittly hfeame one of tin* eiiief seals -.f 
learning in Ihiiope, and the nnrseiy of upwards of .0"'i 
churehe'., whii li Coliimha himsi^lf e^-tablished. The iiuh - 
faligabl»‘ zeal of his di-'Cijdfs iiidmed them to carry ll r- 
knowledge of the ('ljii‘'tiin faitli to the Anglian inlial»ita’'N 
of Northumbria, and c\en to uiid'rtake vova/e^ to t) <* 
northern i^lamK and the Nf.rw<‘gi-in ''Oas for the juirposu • t 
propagating tho pe^prl in tie "o far tli^^laiit n-ginn-s. 

FlrH or Cdtir TUriod . — Dining tlll^ oh^eme jieiiod th'* 
Ficts disappeared fiom liistiny as a di-tind ]" oph*. and 
became ineoiporated with tlif* Srot*> iimli r on" l.iiig. A 
fii'ice and piofiaet«d slrnggh* had Ion-; been eme d on h< - 
twc(*n tin' two 11 itions, hilt at h nglii Aclio.i''. oi I xl-a. 
king of the Seot*^, W'lio dud in tlx* v ii SJo. iDaiiad \ 
Fi<-lis}i piiiiccO'S named I iigiisia, the r of (’on>tanli..e 
and Lhigns, piinoes who leigucd in sm-^a laar the 
Ihet^ fiom 7lri to s;,)0. T]ii> alliaiie^* ciulded hi> gi ind- 
son K» ninth Maeil[iin to ehiim, and aft' i an .iiilaous (ou- 

le^^t of tijlie MMl ■. to .KfjUlIf t!)" Flftl^ll -C'J'tn- t].'* 
ln.il of liis giniidiiiotlxT, and thus to unite the two riown^ 
in hi> own [lL•l^on. Tin* I\t Is cc ntiinv'd to he neiil.ort I 
as a (ri'toiet pcoph' down to the tuith centniy, but they 
wne iili'inatily ahM'ihed hy the predoiiiioaling iiati"naljly 
of the Sent', who wiie a [<■ iqile of the inie i-iigin. ‘ih- 
iiv: a similar hiigu ige. -md d.iT* ring httl* in tl e.r mniiiiL’ 
custom", and iii"tituli<>ns. 

Keiiiirih was an ah!e and w iriike pj-me, an 1 \ijfiou'- v 
and suer ('"sfijlli iipellid tin* ag':re"si,m^ (,f th*- Engi's', 
l)mes oil the om* liand. .iml of the Sti ithelxd-' Bi.tous 
tl 0 othei , oil Ins m wly aeq'iiied ttnilonrs. I'^ur^iatH-’n. 
internal w irs, -mrl In\ ulons f.f tie- \i men wiie of fie- 
queiit r.cuirreneo ; hut it would he dithiult ind !e»^.^-'-s 
lieu* to true muuitely and aeouiatriy tii- orh i cf e\«' *" 
during this link and Fanjuinaiy i nd. dw" thin/s in ( a 
eairful note: tii^t, Ih.e permamnt .u-vnipatn n of 
neys ami tho llihrinles hy tin- Nnw'/ian ai 1 

seeomllN, the vommoida'ion of ,Siol!md In < 1 ii I n<‘, 
Keimetli’s grandson, tii Edward the Llih-i in !)21, wn«n he 
chose Edwaid ** to fatlii r and lord. ' Da tins coannenda- 
lion laige claims to nlisolute feudal homage wer’ ifteiwauis 
based, veiy unjustly, by I'.nghsh kings. I’lie ancient 
British kingdom of Stiathelyle was conqm ivJ hv F.dmiind, 
hiiigof Inighind, and giantod as a ti«-f in \KA) to Maleohii L, 
king of Soittland, who did homage for that; ami Lothi ra. 
incUiding Beiwukriniv and the lower part of I'eMuidrie, 
Intlierto a ]iioNinee of Vnigland, was coded to M.iholm IE, 
gi,uulM)n id Mdeolni E. also as a fief, in DMfi. M ilo' i n 
was succeeded m lO.'E’l by 1 is danghter's son. “ the gi U''o'\ • 
Duncan” immoitah/-cd hy Shnkspearc. He was ass-i^s n g. 
in 10;t9 at l’.orii;^,,wan. iicai Elgin, hy M ichelh. w l,o i 
deadly injuric'^ to avenge on the leigning imnni i h. and w » 
wife's title to the ihrme was better than that ot D'.ir* i. 
The historical Duncan w is quite a y ung min .v tee r i e 
of his assassination. Macheth belli tiu* sceptre n i mOvU- 
tecn ye/u's with a \igoroiis grasp, ami to the gi iiei li ^a! s- 
faction of his j)ei)p!e, until he w.is di feared and sl.im in 
1051 by Mrtcdiill', the moiniacr (or s* ini nulepi mleiit lulei) 
of Fife, with the assistance iJ Siwaul. eail (d XoithunilKM- 
land. His adluients Mt np .as king Enlaeli, tho son of 
Endy Macbeth hy her first luisbaml, luiL after a biioL 
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stini:i;lc lie too was defeated and killed in lOi")", and 
MaKvlin, surnamed Caiimore, the eldest son of Duneaii, 
asciMuled the throne, 

SliL'itly after this the invasion and conquest of Kndand 
hy the Nonnans took place (lOGti), and Edgar the English 
d’.lheling, the heir of the Engliali line of kings, and his 
si>ters, Maigaret and Christina, took icfuge in Scotland. 
Malcolm espoused the Princess Margaret, who was beautiful, 
accvunplished, and piuiis, and this event ultimately led to 
most important changes in the manners and customs of the 
ScA)ttish people. In the liist iiiNtauce it was followed by 
an inroad into England in (Tinjnnelion with the Danes and 
the Northumhiiau baioiis wlu» wcie hostile to William the 
Conqueror; andMilliam in letahatieiii imadeJ the Scottish 
teiiitoiies both by sea and land, in 1072, and wasted the 
country as far as the Tay. Pi'ace was soon after concluded 
between the two inoiKiichs, hut hostilities subsequently 
hii'ko out at intervals between Malcolm and William, and 
Ins ^uecessoi William Rufus, and the Scottish king ulti- 
!e itely It sf his life while be>iegliig Alnwick Castle in lO'.U'l, 

llie reii^n of Malcolm Caumoio forms an imjioitant 
inreli hi the liistoiv of Scotland. Coiischms of the in- 
1 1] M'ity (i his Celtic subj'‘c!s. In- Jidd out induct meiits to 
stiangeis, whither Xmiiian^, Danes. oi Saxons, to settle 
111 his tlomiIllOI)^. and l.iboiirej to intioduee their usages 
among liis own people. Lat.:e numbers of EiiLdi'h took 
avlvanta.'e t.f this to escajie fnan the seveie rule of the 
Norman ronqU'Tor. II s jnous and amiable queen had 
gieat intl'ieiii’e omi him. To liei he tornmitted the man- 
agement of tlie reliji^ iis .adaiis of Lis kingdom, and .she 
corteitnl with a fiim yet tunpuate Land \aj-ioUs abuses 
wiaiih 1 id eiij't into ll.e ehuidi. 

JLe 1 uui aliens nnIjcL ^lideolm laid introduced gave 
I ' ' nco t" a ))iweifnl party aiuong Li^ nobles, and 
1 lit‘‘ r, Dun lid iLiin. who sure* istod him on the t hi one 
in acrordanee with tlif old Celtic law of Mirrc«?sion, issued 
a sentence of Lamsliiri nt against all tlic fon igncis who had 
t ikcn rtfnge at tlie Scottish court, and made cwtiy effort 
to oveitniMW the measures wliuh his lirothor l;ad taken for 
the civihzatan of the country. But after a short and 
tiouhUd rMi;n lo wa-) evpflloJ from the throne, and died 
ill 10ii7. With him tcrminatnl the line (d the Scoto-Irish 
king.', and tlic strictly ScoitMi pulod of the national lii'*- 
tjr\ of tliC cuimti v. 

Stc^'ud Ptrlufl — rp to this pciiod the ])i( dominant 
piuple in Su tlaiid wue a Ciltio raci. dlie laws, the gov- 
Li'iim-nt, tlie titles of henour, the u'^agr^ and manner.^ 
the cl. Ill eh, and the language wcie all Celtic. But th< 
imrnigiallMi rf >1x011 ami Noiman ami Heiiush colonists 
of all ilas^(' into the c -untry, which began under Malcolm 
Cimm-re .and nutiiimd duiirig the .succeeding reigns, hd 
t'j il r mtiodiietioii of new laws, institutions, and forms of 
geM.nmirnt. ami pioducid a great rc\olulion in the inan- 
’.*j> ami customs of its aricimt Celtic inhabitants. 'I’hc 


1 life, by .flsthelred, the abbot of Rievnul.'S, bis faithful friend 
.and admirer, presents a very attractive picture. Si.^ 
bishoprics — Dunblane, Brechin, Ahordcon, Ross, Caithno«.s, 
and (jla.sgow — were founded or restored by him, and the 
large aud long existing body of irregular clergy called Ctil- 
dees (from czi/fwj, worship, and DeuSy Go<l) were induced 
to conform to church discipline in their monasteries. 

In foreign (that is, English) polities David was not so 
successful. Ho had sworn fealty to his niece, the “ Em- 
press Maud,” daughter of his .si.ster Matilda and King 
Henry I., for his English fiefs; therefore he loyally took 
aims against Stephen the usurper of the English crown, 
and occupied all the north of Eugland, save Bamborougli 
Castlo alone, in Matilda's name, Stephen hurried noilh 
and m,ade peace; but as David felt it dihlionourablo to 
swear homage to him, the difficulty was got over by invest- 
ing David’s son Henry with the Honour of Ifuntingdon, one of 
the royal Scottish fiefs in England, and also the towns of 
Caidislc and Doncaster. The Scots claimed also the earl- 
dom of Northumbciland, of which King Da\id\s wife had 
become legally the heiress, and Stephen [iromised to investi- 
gate the chaiin. Prince Henry therefore went to London 
with Stephen, and was always given precedence next the 
king, who seems to have liked him well. The proud Eng- 
lish barons, who looked down upon the poorer Noithern 
prince as a provincial, deserted the court with studied in- 
sult. David, in high indignation, recalled his son, broke off 
all negotiations, demanded instant fK)s3c.s.sion of Noitliiiin- 
hcrland, and upon evasion of hi.s demand invaded England 
in 113H and ravaged tlie land, the troops committing manv 
exce.sscs which the angry king did not trouble liim.M*lf 
LTcatly to check. So serious an error seems stiange in so 
wise a king, and it met witli deserved punishment. The 
mnthern barons of England suspected that Das id, who 
stood so near the Englisli crown in blood in the ancient 
English line (as his mother was Edgar the iEtheling’s sister), 
liad designs up^m the throne, possibly with Stephen’s con- 
nivance, and they joined together, on their own responsibility, 
without any command or assistance fiom Stephen, assembled 
an army, and met tho Scots forces at Northallerton, King 
David had but a motley array with which to witlistand tho 
Norm.an-Englisli chivalry. A few Norman ami English 
knight.s he had, but the rest were half- savage Piets and 
Scots, Britons from Strathclyde, Noi semen fioin tho 
Orkneys, and Engli.sh settlers from the I>othian.s. Tliesc 
bodies all clamoured for precedence, and the Cells being tho 
more numerous obtained it. The result was to be foreseen ; 
D.i>id sustained a complete defeat. As the English army 
] allied round a remarkable Standard, mado of tlie eon^sc- 
cintid wafer of the Mass hoisted on a tall mast, with the 
banners of St. Peter of York, St. John of Bcveiley, and St. 
Wilfritli of Ripon floating round it, this impoitanl battle, 
whieli actually decided the fate of the north of England, 
is usually called the Battle of the Strmdard (1138), It 


.i v whiiii l..id b' en inaugurated In Malcolm was steadily 
(.iji 'ii oji h) ) s/o*' Edi^ai, Alexander, and l>:i\ id, wlio 

t.jM] ti.f thri^ne, and who wore children of an 
Eiijii'h n.'4i cr and had all laori miKh in Enghnd. 

'1 hf' f‘juiidns<f th< gi*at haroni il farnilustjf Scotland 
hcttlLd in tla* (Mihli T, at tin*, poK^d, and rcenwd a re^rilial 
w’llrorno and nmmljfont grants of land fiom King IMmJ, 
who^e marriagr- to an J,ngli‘‘h ((nrito‘"» and long re^idimi' 
in England Lad madoljJiiiextninfdypaili.il to the insti- 
tutions, manners, and customs of that count r}'. 'J’hc 
civilizatiim of Scotland advanced rapiflly under the sway 
of this w'ise ami ju-d inoriareli, who applied Ijimsdf assidu- ! 
t U'ly to the improvement of his kingdom by the cncouiage- | 
]'.* nt of agriculture and inanufactuics, the fstablidimciit I 
f.f t< WHS. th" erection of chundies, mon.-isteriej*, an<l other 
p'lblic build'i.gs, and the enactment of judiciims ami cquit- 
ah'e In fact most of the later .social and jKihtical 

instituM wcie referred, rightly or wrongly, to him. His 


is veiy curious to note tlmt^wo friends of David, Norman 
luroiis who hedd lands under him, sought to induce liim to 
gi\f terms before the battle began; and when he refused 
lo do bo they forswore their allegiance to him, and rodo 
over to the English host. These two Norman barons wero 
Rfibert dc Bros and Bernard dc Baiilcul ; and llieir de- 
scendants, os Bmeo and Balliol, played a great part in 
Scottish liistory nearly two centuries later. David was not 
driven from England, though so badly worsted at North- 
allerton ; and eventually Stephen found it necessary to give 
Henry the coveted Northumbrian earldom, so that David 
mado peace and admini-stered all the north of England^ 
till his death, as vassal of the English crown. It was at 
Da\i<rs court at Carlisle that Henry of Anjou (afterwards 
. Henry II.) was knighted. 

David was succcf ded in 1163 by Ids grandson Malcolm 
I IV., a youth only in his twelfth year, whose troubled reign 
i Icnninatcd in 1 1C6. Tho rights over the English northern 
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counties, ho recently nequired by Scotland, Malcolm was 
forced to sunendcr by tlio new Kinj; of England, Henry II. 
His brother, William the Lion, held the sceptre fur forty- 
nine }ear.H, from 11C5 to 1214, the longest reign in Scottish 
liistory. It is chietly memorable for his sui render of the I 
independence of his crown to Henry II., as the price of his 
liberty when he had fallen into the hands of the English in 
1174, and its recovery in 1180 on payment of a large sum 
of money (10,000 marks) to Richard Cceur do Lion. In 
1170 the Archbishop of Yoik thought to take advantage of 
the spiiitual needs of Scotland, and claimed episcopal 
Sovereignty over it. Rut the Scots stoutly resisted this 
claim, and appealed to the Pope. In the end Pope Clement 
HI., in 1188, confirmed the independence of the Scottish 
church and its immediate connection with the holy sec. For 
more than a century after this date, with the exception of an 
inroad in the leign of King John, there occurred no national 
quarrel between England and Scotland, and the latter, 
under the rule of Alexander If. and III., enjoyed great 
prosperity. Alexander HI. married Margaret, daughter of 
lleury HI. of England. 

In the icign of Alexander III. occurred the last of the 
terrible invasions of the Nortlimen. The Danes had in 
past times (till the Norman rule had become loo strong for 
them) haiasHcd England; but it was tbeir kinsmen, the 
Norwegians, who, to a far greater degree and for a longer 
peiiod, plundered Scotland, though they never posscs«icd it, 
ns the Danes under Cunt and his sons had possessed Eng- 
land. They held, however, the Oikncys, Slietlaiuls, and 
Hebiides, jind other i.slands and coast land on the west. 
In 1202 H.akon of Norway came to visit his Scottish 
domains and to make raids on the neighbouring Scottish 
tenitoiics. As a proof of sovcieignty he had his ships 
di igged acjos.s from Loch Long to Loch Lomond on his 
read to 1. my the Lennox. Ho then sailed up the Clyde 
and demanded Alexander s acknowledgment of his l<‘rdsliip 
of the i'«les, including the Cumbracs, Rule, Airan, &c. 
Alexander wi.scly delayed, hoping for autumn stoiins. 
These broke (mt fiercely, and iintUT cover of the ilis- 
organi'/nlion in the enemy’s Heet that ensued, the Scots 
aimy fell upon the Norse forces and uttcily di-feated them 
nt Largs, on the const of Ayr (October, 12(33). Haknn 
retinal homewanls, but died in tlic Oikiicii.s, and lii-» 
Kurces'-'r ga\e up Man and the Western Isles to Scotland 
for lOOO marks down and 100 marks yearly tiihutc (12(3(1). 
The countries now h- < mic fiicndly, nnd Alexanders daugh- 
ter Margaret was mnnied, in 1281, to the crown prince of 
Norway. She dud in 1283, nnd as the Scottish kings 
only son, licr blot her, died almost at the .same time, her 
infant daughter, the Maid of Norway, became heir to the 
Scottish and Nor^^egian crowns. 

The second pniod of Scottish history was now drawing 
to a close. The first, the Celtic period, closed with the 
d*‘tlnoncmcnl of Donald Rain tw’o centiirie.s before. The 
second was largely a period of* English influence, and tl 
laws and customs of the greater and mure civilized country | 
had changed the face of Scotland, to its infinito advantage. | 
Never until almost our own day did England afterwards ; 
exeit w) beneficial ad iDfluenco over her northern neigh- i 
houis. The C(4tic Irresponsible tnormaert had given place ! 
to iai}nl shcrilTs; feudalJain, now rightly enough looked on i 
as an evil, was then regarded as an unmixed blessing, and had 
taken firm foot, except among tha wild tribes of the High- 
lamls; producing order, though astern and sometimes cruel 
order, out of chaos. The coontry grew, Argylc and the 
Isles were added to it; roads and bridges were every where 
constructed, and trade advanced by bounds. Berwick, the 
richest town in Scotland, lying on the Border or English 
front UT, is said by a contemporary writer to have rivalleil 
London at that time. Inverness was renowned for ship- 
building, and one of its ships called forth the envy and 
Wonder of the nobles of France, ns is recorded. This fair 


prospect, however, was Buddenly oveicast by the death of 
Alexander HI., who w'as killed i)y a f.all fioin hia horse in 
1286, perhaps tlie greatest national calamity tliat has ever 
befallen the kingdom ; and the deatli of his giancldanchtcr, 
the Maid of Norway, in 1230, opened tlie way to all tli« 
evils of a disputed succession, and tlireatencd lo plunge tho 
country into the miseries of ei^ii wav. 

Third Period — The. Strug (jJe for Tnihpfudntro — The 
Maid of Norw-ay was the last dfsrendant of AMllinn the 
Lion; llierefoic the heir to the Scottish thiune ln<l to be 
sought among the descendants of the brother of William 
the Lion, namely Da\id, earl of Huntingdon, 'llic (ail's 
tliiee d.aiighteis were all lepiesented among the clMiinaiits : 
Miirgaiet the eldest, by h* r grandson, John Rallinl ; 
Isabell.i, by hei •vfai, Rf»beit Jiruce; and Ada, l>y her son, 
John Hastings; and there ware a host of otlier^. 'I’lie 
real contest lay Li tween Ralliol and Rriice. tlie lalti r 
I claiming piecedeijcc as the ne.iicr in degiee to the comn 
ancestor, though his inoth'r was a younger sifter of 
Ralliol’s gramlinother. iirine was snjqjoitcd b\ .limes, 
the lieieditaiy Steward of Seotl.ind, and bv so many nobles 
that it was fi-aicd he would sei^.cj tlic i luwn by foice. The 
regents Ihciefore. and tlu* gieat mass of the l»:ii( n^ n f( ned 
the matter to the English king, Edward I., to whom the 
kingdom .stood “commended,” and w]*o .actually oMiloid 
of Lothian and other fiefs held i»y ScedtJ^h kiiig‘<. Fuither 
than tirw, all the chief claimants were of Noiin.an descent, 
haioris holding under I’d ward. Rrucc's ancestor (c/t iiruf) 

came oxer with William tlie Con(]ucror fiuiri tlie di^nict of 
the (Titentin. and leceived fiom Wjihani nMtain manors m 
Voikshiie, to wliah tlie go</d Jving DiinIiI li.ad added 
Annainlale. The Mine king had granted the Ikiliiols 
JfidfUul) a Scottish in.inor lu Ueiwick. 

Edw.iid I., (dtcii called Edw.ivd tlic (licat, was ono of 
tlie foicmost ])rinces of hi\ tini'* — bia\e, skilful, and jn tho 
main jii-^t. His decision was clear and (juiK indi''put ibb*. 
RaUi(»l li(M as iltsmidaut of the ddir dauglili r, and held 
iiioreoxer the wliole iiihei jtance b_\ Edwaul’s rulin :. 'Ibis 
slemed tliat the gnat king reganh d Siotlaml i i‘\ccpt the 
Eiigh'li ti(fs) as a dcjeiuhnt kingdom, for an mdmai\ lief 
would ceitaiiily Iianc been shand between the l)(il^ of tlie 
three daugbtcis. The ]. recess was long and curiously 

iiitiicate, an it iu»w .appi ars (if .s]>ace si i \ i il it would In 
inleicHting to qneto some of the yM)ints raisedd but 
Edwaid got it all thntiigh in eigbteeii montli':, and Rillad 
W'as Clowned king in 12'd2. Edwaul had held all tin* 
great sttongb.olds of the kingdom, twenty-three m number, 
dining the tii.il.and the gnat in of Ins tliai a».tii J^^]|o«Il 
by tho f.act that at the clo'fc be ga\e tliem all ti[) and 
Jionourably n tiie<l. 

Rut Edward liad set a gieat aim hcfoie bim, nothing 
less than the umlic.ation of Riitain. He had already 
annexed Wale>. and he now sought to bring Seotl.aiul into 
a iiioie .acknowledged ibqicndence upon liiinsrlf. I n- 
ipieslioiiahly liis idea w.is statesmanlike and foi tlie benefit 
of the iioiiliei n kingdom, hut it was not just, and bitter 
w.as the result of that injustieo. The kings of Siv tl.ind 
bad alwa\s done homage for those great parts of tl.elr 
kinds which they hibl from V.ngkand, all Lothian. Stialh- 
clide, Xc. ; Edwanl exiictcd .lud laeuM'd of Ralhol luvmge 
for the whole of Scidl.and projier. in adilition. Not Ivng.dter, 
ill a law c.ase, an .appc.al was in.ade to I’tiw.ard as on - jIi i«l 
against Ralliol'.s law' courts. Edwaid heard the ei'-eand 
decided it. Other cases followed, and as R.illu'l u-ikuo 
steps to meet them he was summoned as a e -n.tmi' u i<'us 
I vassal before the V.nglish Ikailiaineut, and fi.’iaig Ins 
1 nppciuance was (wdered to give up three sti- nglu lds as 
i sccinity until ho should satisfy his oMilord. King Joliii, 
w*ho.Ho kingdom was beside itself with iago.it the ''ummous 
from Engiand. v.as at this imh.appv ini'ineiil oilcred an 
alliance by Edwanl’s gie.al i nein\ . I’lohp l\.of liance; 
he accepted, declared war, and .a bccltish aimy crossed tho 
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boulcv on n dovastfitins; and plundering raid in 1294. This 
ilio boi;inning of that fatal alliance ^\ith France and 
enmity with Kngland, which cost Scotland her happiness 
and her prosperity for centuries. 

Edw.mVs >ie\v of this transaction was quite clear, lie 
had proposed the oath of fealty to Jn])n Balliol, and King 
Jc'hn had sworn it. He had exercised riglits of sovereignty 
without quest iuii. Now his acknowledged ^as&al was in 
lebeliion against him and in allianco with his most 
dangerous foe, and nn'ieover, without any cause of quarrel, 
was laMFig waste liis faiie^t piovinccs. It is no answer to 
say that iJalliol was resisting an unjust claim; to Edward 
it was not unju'^i. but just. It was a claim made over and 
over again, lii'jsl upon the old ‘•commendation” so often 
reueweii. When Alex I'uler III. in 1‘27S did lioinage to 
Ed w aid at "Westminister, Kdwavd demanded, and Alexander 
lefu'sO'l. the oaili for Scotland proper. Otlior kings heforo 
Fdn ud hid as-ifrted it, and the transaction with Kichard 
Cmm lie Lion wa^ held not to have barred the claim. In 
juste - to a Nery great king, Edwmd’s side of the matter 
iiui^L Ik; faiiiy conddered, tliougli fiom the ^tlIulpoint of 
after-ag' S we can see that lie was altogether in the wrong. 
Hi a en r, iL Is e\ idcnt that he mn-'t liai e been emaged beyond 
nuasure at the conduct of .Scotland, 'ind ncglet tmg all else 
IjC lushtd li-jitliward. S' i/anl ;iud t'H)k the wmaltliy and 
tlnUiishiiig Ih 1 wi'-k, aii-l seareelylu Id lnshiiid from rfVitiiig 
it aU-)geti'cr. Ills \ii;g(.auie was sivag*', he imaut it as 
a peiempti V 1. '->1 n. Heiwiek wa-i iiduccil to a comnnai 
market t^ w i, th'-'''* wlo liad taken lurt in its defence 
being all [ ' t tj d.Mli; ; -iMi huge pails rf the town wire 
dc^ti' v"d. IM’-' ud thui ti- k iHinhar. Edirbiirgli, Forth, 
Sr ilm. ./) 1 rig n. and ni a stiikmg memento onirled off 
the 11 "Wi 1 - wi Is fi.cn Holwued ind the Sttinc of Destiny 
Ir 1 ' '‘'.'.'le, tl •* sup T''litir.n luiinmg that the fate of the 
Se -t» u'-'iiurh^ was h-^mi'l up with this stone, upon 
wh ih all the l.'ieg> f.ir g- iirrati<-ns had; had been crowned, 
'll •• ^teTiC was placed under the coroii.atlon-chair at West- 
iinh-ter. 'Ihe wlide c.imj'iigii was <\(r in twenty-one 
WLiIi'. f i Lilw ird was a skilb.d gMieral, and the opposition 
to him V, is mtfily it’ idcquate. King.h lin ‘•ubmitted him- 
.self t-'j E'l.‘. ird'.s pl'’asnre. was degraded and dismissed 
after a ^l.oil 1'! [ri'ORinfnt to hus estates m I'leaidy, wlicre 
ho dic-1 111 IdlO. In Edwaid's Mtw .Scothiid was n»}w a 
forfeit.'! fief ( n nrenint of Ikilllol's tniMai; and graining 
hisriigjial st.irdpoint it cji t u;i!y was so h\ feudal law. 
'I he .sMzui'^ of Xormaiid\ fiom Juiin, king of laiglaud, by 
rhihp A'.rgU'tus. lung of Fiance, was an exactly ]»anillcl 
case. Fdw.'itd tlienf'if pioceed'd to r-ccupy tlie Country, 
p’aeiug ( ( T.!:''an'l' rs on whom lie could lely in all the 
.stf-ugiml 'Jh'; gn* It n<d»b^s, most of the.m barons of 
Lrig!i:-1 al-j. .siibrnitteil at once, and the Celts of the 
Hig-d i:id' « nr. ii litti" who w.as king in .Scothiiiil. bolding 
t!-'. h r.s,. mlegiince llifv di'i. and kn'jwiiig the Low- 
i (' (l.h \\ t •'u'tahl.- pi iro fivi* the lifting robben) 
fi ' attl . I'i’ t t •' Fj.\lirj.l .Sfots. although inav prarti - 
f d.;. I ngiidi '1 lace Ir, h-ng g' r itions of immigration, 
Fr.g! -h tjrr.iii; grtatl'r, ami their ]o\e of th'ir 


' coinbinod with his uncommon stature and personal strength 
made him the idol of his countrymen, and marked him out 
as pre-eminently fitted to be their leader in a struggle for 
freedom. Ho inflicted siweral bloody defeats upon Iho 
English, especially at Stirling (11th Sept(Mnber, 1297), 
expelled them from the country, and even carried the war 
into tho border counties of Faiglaiid, ruling in the name of 
I the deposed King John as Guardian. Edward was abroad, 

' but he quickly returned, entshed W' allace at Falkirk (1 29.S), 
I and regained all the southern or fertile jiavt of Scotland, 
the patriots still maintaining Ihemselves north of tho 
Forth, though W’'allnco had fled to tho Continent. Gradu- 
ally as the fortresses of the kingdom fell into the hamls of 
the English, the barons made their peace and submitted to 
tho invader; the country seemed completely prostrate at 
his feet, and Wallace, on his ictmn to Scotland, was 
betnayed into the hands of Edward, and was put to death 
(August, 1305) with great barbarity and cruelty. 

But wnthin six months of the death of Wallace tho Scots 
were again in arms, and a new deliverer arose in the poison 
, of Kobert BriiCi', grandson of the competitor for tho crown. 

' This youthful baron was a man of great ability ami energy, 
as well as ambition. In his early career, though ho 
’ exhibited occasional manifestatiims of .sympathy with the 
popular cause, ho yet preserved his allt‘gianeu to llie 
English monarch, who appears to have treated liim with 
coiitiilence and Favour. 'J’he overthrow of the independem e 
of the kingdom and the crncUies inflicted on his count ly- 
men, seem at last to liave roused him to a deti-imination 
to vindicate the rights and liberties of the conntrv. He 
, entered into a bond of alliance with William do l.ambeildii, 
I bishop of St. Andrews, and Coniyn betrayed tlicsilieme to 
' Edward. Bruce fled for his life. This John Coiiiyn of 
‘ Badcnoch was son of Ballior.s sister, and therefore stood 
next to Balliol and his sons in tlie line of roy.il ib scent, 
I coming before the Bruces. Bruce, in his fliglit, met tlie 
1 Bed Comyn in the church of the Grey Fiiais at Diimfrb-, 

' and after a warm altercation stabbed Iiim witli his dagger 
’ After this outrage, whudi he wa.s well awaio involved liiiii 
in the guilt of Pacrilege as well as treason, Bmce was com- 
pelled at once to as.sert his right to the tin one l»y foieo of 
arms. He immediately hastened to Si*one witli a small 
band of adherents, and was there .soloiniily clowned on flio 
•J7th of March, 1303. 'Ihree inontbs later ia* was siir- 
: prised and defeated at Methven, ivar Feitli, liy the Fail of 
■ Fimbroke, and with great difficult} etb-cted his escape into 
the wilds of Atholo with about 50O men. For several 
1 years he w.andcrcd as a fugitive among the inoiintains and 
‘ morassis of the country, enduring tho most fiigbtful liard- 
! ships and privations. His queen and liis daugliter Ml 
! into tJjc hands of the enemy and were kej)t in cdn.se contlne- 
ment, and three of his brothers and many of his leading 
' supporters were captured and executed. The Countess of 
; Burhan, who. in right of the crowning privilege of tho .Mac- 
i dulls, her forefathers, ha4 placed the eiown on Bnice’.s 
i head (though her hnsband was a Comyn), was confined by 
• llir- furious Edward in a port of iron c.age at Berwick, and a 


tl :,ia'b' lUm more p.iti.otic than the pundy 

CVlt;> in]).i.h.l.nits th'-'iii-f Ues. 

At tl.i- ^ .d m, wl.fii the cause of Scotti'h inde- 

j)fT]iV‘nff l/q-f-lf -s. a d'liverer wa'> rai-^ed up in 

] .iii-F’iLdi-li I.^wlirids. whe rc/H^ed a spirit of resi'-t- 
ance ar:i'<'!g thf' im<Mle .md lowi r ( his-es of the .Scottish 
p/'Opb* which ultiinatdx Iriinnpl.ed (Aer all the dTorts of 
the oppressor. Sir Udh.im Wall we was the son of Sir 
Maleolm Wallace <4 Idih-rslie. r.rar Fa:-ley, a baron of 
family, but neitliir ridi nor powerful. Personal 
wr'iug c.nd the grinding oppiesrion to which his friimds \ 
s\»rf* Mibj'ited first ^tung him to re\olt, but patrioli'^m 
ami ir.f xthig-ii^h.able hatred of tyranny induced him to 
< .in ai'parenily Impile^-s ront^-st for the independ- 

uji ' f'onntry. His daring courage and imlitar} skill, 


like punishment befell one of King Ilobert's si.stcrH. The 
death of Edward I. (7tb July, 1307), in the very right of 
Scotland, on his road northwards to jmnisb the refractory 
kingdom, saved tho unhappy country from a terrible fate ; 
and tlie contest, whieh during the first years was a etrugglo 
for existence, by and by bccamo an aggressive war, in which 
the efforts of Bruco for the recovery of his dominions were 
uniform and steady, and at length bis great victory at 
Bannockburn (2Hh June, 1314) over Edward II. in per- 
son, wrested Stirling Castle, the last of tho great fortresses 
of the kingdom, from the enemy, and virtually secured tho 
independence of Scotland. A truce was mode in 1828. 
It was not until 132H, however, after tho next Englirii 
king’s acceHsion, that pence was finally concluded bc‘twc»‘ii 
the two kingdoms, and by a treaty concluded at Edinburgh 
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on the 17th of March, and ratified nt Northampton on tlio 
4tli of ^lay, 1328, the Kn^^Iish monarcli, Kdward TIL, re- 
nounced fully and for ever all claims of dominion and 
Miperiority over Scotland. It must be observed that now, 
for tlio fust lime, Strathclyde and the Ijothiana became 
liuly parts of Scotland, and not English fiefs. For the 
coiitirmatioii of this important treaty a marriage was agreed 
upon between the Ihineess Joan, sister to the English 
monarch, and David, the youthful son of Robert Brnco. 
The king did not long survivo this glorious consummation 
of all bis toils, and ho died on the 7th of June, 1329, in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age. It must always be lemcm- 
bered tliat Robert Brnco «as a Norman-Englibh baron, and 
ns complete a foreigner to Scotland as any other of Edward’s 
nobles, lliongli he .so thoroughly identified himself with 
hi.s people that it needs an efibrt of mind to recall it. 

King Robcit was succeeded by his only son, David, n 
hoy eigiit years of age. Kdward Balliol, the son of the 
di.serc)wnod king, aided hy .several powerful English barons 
Avbo held estates in Scotland, made a vigorous effort to 
icg.iiii the throne from which bis f.atlior bad been ejected, 
and was clowned at Scone, 24th September, 1332, ac- 
Ivno\\ lodging himself a vassal of Edward III. of England, 
wlio^e favour be thus gained. Added to this the barons 
<if the Biucc paity frequently liarriod the English border. 
J’hentu.illy, both on his own and his vassal’s account, 
Edw.nd took up arrn.s against Scotland. IIo invested 
Berwick in 1333, and the Regent Douglas (King David IT. 
being safely out of the way in 1’ ranee) adMinccd to its 
leln-f. The English were posted on Ilalidon Hill, and the 
Scot^ h.id to Blruggle tlirough a marsh. The English 
iiidicis Won the d.iy bcfoic ever the armies closed, and the 
regent himself fell. Bel wick suhmittod and Balliol gave 
Ed'.v.ird all the Seottisli .stiongholds which owned bl.s claims. 
The tigliting, however, obstinately continued in pcipetn.il 
P'lty .itVi i)s. 'I’hen came the great French war (Hundred 
Vcaih’ War), and I'dward’s attention went to Calais and 
Cuhy rather than to Srotl.and, At once the Scottidi fates 
inoiiiited. Robert the High Steward beenmo regent in 1338, 
and acted so vigorously tliat Balliol w*as compelled almost 
nt once to fly tlio kingdom, w’hile in 1341 Da\id II. and 
his queen, Joan of England, wore recalled and crowned. 
Five yc.iis of jienco passed. Then to assist France, his 
ally, D.iviil ad\.anccd upon England .at the head of nn 
aimy, bclie>ing the whole force of bis groat neighbour to be 
exhausted in llic life .iiJ death struggle with France. The 
Archbishop of York headed tlio resident English harons, 
and David was not only defeated near Durham, but taken 
prisoner (131(1). Sir Ralph Neville aftorw’ards put up a 
cross to mark the place, wlicnce the battle is often called 
that of Neville's Tioss. For eleven years David rein.iincd 
A ia])(ive, while the faithful Robert the Steward gONernod 
Scotland wisely as regent. In 13.')7 David was released on a 
ransom of 100, OOB nmrks. He proved a dear bargain nt the 
price, being wholly devoted to ielfish pleasures. He died 
in 1370, leaving no children. Ho liad pressed Lionel, .M*n 
of Edward of England, upon the estates as his successor, 
but Scotland had had already too niucli of English pow(T, 
and mainly at the instigation of Robert the High Stcwaid, 
flatly refused. The next heir to the throne was Ihercfoie 
the BOD of his sister Marjory. 

Fourth Period — The ^tunrU . — ^larjory Bruce had 
married Walter, horeditary High Steward of Scotland, one 
of the lenders at Bannockburn, and licr son, Robert tlie 
Steward, was that excellent regent of whom mention h;is 
already been made. These High Stewards began in D:i\id 
I’s. time, when one Walter Fitz-AInn (brother of the 
William Fitz-Alan who was the ancestor of the carls of 
Arundel) took service with that prince and was rewarded 
with rich baronies (Renfrew, and largo .slices of Tevioitinle 
and Lauderdale), and with the hereditary high steward- 
ship. The later Stewards adopted the title os a surname, 


and spelt it as it was pronounced, Steirnrt, Under the 
French influence which they did M) miif li to foster, the name 
became spelt Stuart^ in the Frencli stylo. 

Robert 11. succeeded in 1370. His reign was on the 
whole peaceful, and Scotland breathod moic froolv. In 
1385 Richard 11. of England, with 70,000 inon, un.idod 
Scotland, and was only prevented fr^in l.iyiiir; wa^to the 
country by the Scots doing it lbeinscl\»‘S, while in r<'\eng(; 
the Sects harried the northern counties of England, a'^si'^tcl 
by French nllic.s. In August, 1.3H8, nccuncd that fi'iee 
little encounter at Ollejburii, known best as (’bevy (’i ise, 
when Hotspur was taken piisfiner and forty English kni'dit' 
besides; but the vietoiy was rtckoned dc.ar, as tin* Doiigl.u 
lay slain on tlu* fii-ld. Jbjbert w'as twice married, and h i i 
both .sons and daughters by caeh marriage. Hiv, fli^t wif<- 
was a cousin, Elizabeth Mmp*, and as she wis within tli'* 
prohibited dcgice (tf consanguinity, the di^'^cendants of the 
second w’ifc many yr-ais latf-r, wlieu all was ronfu'-eJ (-r 
forgotten, frequently made liouhle by ns'-erting tlieir brdter 
rigljt to the tliione than the reigning kings^ and ehalleng' 
ing them as illegitimate in their oijgm. JLit in ITs'.-* 
Andrew Stuart of (’astlignilk found at tb- \'it’e'in tin* 
original papal dispcns.alion granted to Rubirt Stuart hr 
his mani.igc with his cousin, and thonidi the dpcov. ry 
was too late to he of scnice it \f‘t ch-ar*.. evrn nf•^^, 
the memory of the good regent and fiist Mu.ut kip '. 
At Ills death (I3lli May, 13!M)) Robert was snecenled h\ 
Ids eldest son John, who a‘'Sumed the title of R-jhert Iff , 
.since Jedm had hecn a liatcd name in Scotland evei "'iice the 
lime of King John (Balliol^ He was di'‘lingui>’'' d Uv 
his benevolence, piety, and jn’-licc, but he w i*. d'dh nt in 
the activity and energy which weie tljcn indi''pe'i'.'ihl\' 
iiiTO'isary to control Ins fiercio and tuihnlmt hiren'«. .ind 
the country was in C(»nsequi*nco torn by infeslii e feinN. 
Tlie chief ]»ow’er in the si ite Lll into tlie hands i.f his I wo 
biothcis, tiie calls (d* Albany and Bnclnn, men of gii-at 
ambition and ci.ift, and most nn^ernpnh-us in enn\mg out 
tlieir seltisl) Tlie Duke of l!fthrsi\ (the liist 

I duke mentioned in Sisdti'h hi't"iy). the cMcst 'i . f tl;** 
king, is lHli<'\«‘(l to lii\e been starvid to dt*ath h\ nii' h* 
the Rail of Albany. 

On this James, the only surviving son of the khig. a 

youth in liis lifie-mlh }eai , was .sent t" Ervu'e topi-CMt 
liiin fiom hi" uncle's intiigues: but the Yr.""el m whicl: In* 
sdled was captuied by an ]jigi’,"b (riii"er — a ll igMUl 
breacli of the law’ of nnlioii" — whicli Coinpleti 1\ I'roke the 
' spirit of tlie Seottisli king, and was pndiahly t!.e (au-'C 
' bis death (lib Ajail. 1 lOi'A. But the captuie of Binre 
1 J.inn s%\a.s not ;in nmnixed evil, for Albany liad in Se.'tlind 
a person ]>i(*trnding to lie the dep<'srd (and dei»n II eliiul 
II. of England; theii-fme nlthougli Henry IV., tlie nenly 
■ elected king of England, had, fiom moti\esof popnlarily, 

' declared Ins intention of conqneiing Scotland, and liad won 
' :i vietoiy over the Scots ,at Hoinildon in I B>2, he w.is dis- 
posed to bo qnict rather than call attonti'm to the sham 
' Richard II., wliile the Scots w’oro peaceable to ".i\o theT 
}oung king. Albany now obtained the pri/e.wbicb bad ]<'ng 
‘ been the object of bis .aspiration"', the nndispiited rcgepcy 
of the kingdom, wlneli lie held till his death (3rd .‘s- jitemhei , 
1419\ The two chief events in Albany’s regency were c 
! foundation of St. Andrews I'niversity in 1410. .and the 
I battle of Harlaw', 2 Uli July, 1 111. important latlier m its 
‘ moaning than in its actual .si/e. Tliis w.as a ^letol^ gnp.d 
' by the regent over Don'ild, Lord of the Hies and iel.n. w-- 
I Icdged head of the (’cits, who owned half the kMigilcn by 
' measure, though his territories were of Utile ^ .due is le ruds 
' fertility, and who felt strong enough to aim at the tin one. 

. This deliverance fioin Celtic sav.agerv was felt at the time as 
\ i\ second Bannocklnirn. .Mhany was succeed' d hy his son 
1 Murdoch, ,a person of an cas\ indolent charutcr. destitute 
j both <if his father's ability Sind ainhit ion. 1 odei In’s rule the 
1 country was tunied into one scene of rude unlicensed lumrchy. 
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A stroni: dc^^iro hocan to bo entertained by all classes for paid, and Norway was pressing for a settlement. Tha 
tile leleaso of tlieir king, whose unjust captivity, if it was matter was arranged by the inaiiiago of James in 1460, 
not caused, had without doubt been prolonged, by the with Margaret, daughter of Christian, king of Norway, tho 
intngues of liis unprincipled uncle. Duke Munloch him- arrears being given up, and 60,000 tiorins in addition being 
self giew weaiT of his olHce, and exerted himself so promi>pd ns dowry. The dowry not being immediately 
zealou.Nh for the liberatimi of .Tames that tlie negotiations payable the Orkneys and Slid lands were given over in 
fur that object weie speedily hronght to a successful con- pledge. These islands have never been ledeetncd, nor has 
clu'^ion, and after a capii\ity of nineteen } ears’ duration the lent of the Hebrides been eliiimed, and thus they linvo 
the Scottish king returned to Ins dwu dominions in 1124. gradually and peaceably passed to their legitimate owneis. 
Toity thousand puinuK were exacted by Kngland for his [Tho final ending of the matter was their passing to Scut- 
maintenance. It is wuitliyof note that a small Scottish land fonnally as tho dow’ry of tin* Danish wife of .Tames 
army was sent to liejp the rreiicli against Henry V. of VI. — Janies 1. of England — in InSlh] Also, the T.ord of 
England, and was almost cut to pieces at Verneuil (1424). the Isles was discovered in trcasouahlo relations w'ith 
The remn oit beeaine the famous Scottish Aichers, the Edward IV. of England, and advantage was taken of this 
bodygu.ird of the I'lench kings, .md weie cntiiely com- to break up bis vast dominions. The crown thereby 
postal, uditeis and piivate soldiers, of men of gentle biith. became distinctly more powerful. 

Keadus of Sii Walter Scott will remember the graphic Janies IV., eldest son of James III., succeeded to the vacant 

d< ^cliptiL>Il uf them in ‘‘Quentin Dinwaid.” throne in his seventeenth year. He was possessed of con- 

Tlie chaiacter of James I. was one of rcmaikahle power, siderahlo ability and vigour, but bis love of pleasure liurried 
Hi'' natuiiil talents were of tlie liiglu st order, and had him into many foolish and criminal excesses. lie adopted 

various new and salutary measures, liowrver, for the pio- 
inotion of the trade and commerce of the country, which, 
during the greater part of bis reign, enjoyed the lilessinga 
of peace. His marriage to the Princess Margaret of Eng- 
land (sister of Henry V^III.) contributed to ibis result. 
Put when war broke out between Ixiuis XL of TVaneo 
.and Henry VIII. in 1513, James was unfortunately 
induced to take part with the old ally (J Scntl.aiid, 
and perished along with the greater part of liis nobility 
in the fatal battle of Flodden — one of the gieatest 
national disasters ever expeiicnccd by Scotland. Not 
only the royal house, but practically every noble f.nnily lost 
its chief on this fatal day; and .Scotland, which had risen 
to some faint reflection of the prosperity she had once 
formerly enjoyed under Alexander III., w’jis thrust back 
into confusion once again. The University of Aberdeen 
was founded by tliis king, a lover of all learning and 
culture, in 1500. It w'ns tho third uni\eisity in Scotland. 

During the minority of James V., wlio succeeded his 
fatlier, the country was torn by tho dissensions of tlio 
nobles, the intrigues of tho English and French couits, 
tho contests for supremacy between the Duko of Albany 
and the Douglases, and the headstrong and passionate 
behaviour of the English qucen-mollier. A state of almost 
complete anarcliy ensued, and the sufierings of tho people 
were beyond description. When .lames took tho reins 
of government into his owm hands, by Phea]»ing from 
his guardians to Stirling Castle, in 1.V2H, ho exerted 
himself vigorously to restore the royal authority and tho 
supremacy of the law, and to remove the complicated and 
divided ninoiig the b.iicn^ who had a^^isteJ m vimiicating opjjressivc burdens which the barons hud laid upon tho 
il.e roval autliOi'ty. Tin battle n b ncJ to w .as fought at community. He pursued the Douglas faction with un- 
Arkinh'Mi/i. in E^kdale. in ll.lT, and it did no less than relenting severity, rigorously punished the exce.sse.s of other 
fcLttlfc wh'.tlar .hames .‘stuait or .faints Douglas should be powerful nobles, and promoted the clergy to those great 
kag: of )lhnd. Wh.le lie w.is thus succes>fully ciirry- onices of state which had usually been filled by teinpuial 
ing f :.t hi*- ]il;ir,s fnr the wilfaie of his kingdom James baroms. Unfortunately this lino of policy led him to tako 
m.wi •1\ s’ldhr'd lijin «lf to bt uitar-glfd in the rout e,**t up a hostile position towards the principles of tho Refonna- 
fur ill* En^li'l. f lowi; b* tw< ( n the rival lioirf s of Vork an*l | tion, which b.ad for some time been silently making progress 
Laiir i-t‘i. 11' e*‘jiMi>id the tau-e of the latter, and w.as ! among his subjects; and liis aliianco with Marie de Guise, 
killed by the bui''t,ij'' of * lie of his own guns .at the j combined with the influence of Ids principal adviser, Car- 
siege of It »\biii,.h (1 Dii);. In the tw*ntv-ninth y.ar of bis ; dinal Reaton, induced him to become a persecutor of tho 

•agf. The ‘If Olid univei'-itv in .S((>tiand was founded at j le.ading reformers, several of whom were burned for heicsy. 

Gh'L'-gow in thi^ i* ig:i. I To crown all, the clergy, who dreaded the infiiience of 

.Tames If. w.U'^ (*<dfd by bis « hlcst ^on, .Tames HI., j Henry VIII. over his nephew, succeeded by their intrigue.s 
a cliild of only fight af ag*-. who grew up an I in involving James in a war with England. But when tho 
accomplished art-loving niouauh, sadly out <if place amf)ng ! airay of the kingdom was mustered at Fula his nobles all 
1 rude, wailiko, turbuhnt batons; these thwarted his but unanimously rcfu.sed to follow him across the Border, 

i;k azures, plotted against bis autboiity, murdered bis and he was in consequence compelled to disband bis army, 

f.ivodiile.s, and iiltimatMy slew him in battle at Saucbie- ‘ A separate body of 10,000 men were defeated near tho 
]/i.ni (14><d;, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. In tiii.s .Solway by a mere handful of English cavalry, and many 
Mgn. however, .Scotland gained the Iltbrides, Orknevs, of the leading nobles wore taken prisoner in clrcurnstanoea 
anu .‘shetlanda. For a long time the rent bad not been | which led the king to believe that they had wilfully given 


been cultivated vvitli groat care, lie vv.is .an .acconipli>bed 
sol ol.vr, po*'t, and miisieiaii ; w.as .skilled in :ill the warlike 
exercises and obsoivances of chivaliy, and excelled in 
inanlv and inaitial feat'^. He set liiiiiself at unce to diminish 
tlie ovcigri'wri authority of the b.iroiis, to lesciie the 
commons fu.m oppn and tfi*nfoM'i tin- laws, liis 

veiigeame ftll wirii ju^t .'■eviijtv <»'i the Louse cf Albany; 
but tlie excculii'ii cf Duke Mindoeli, with iiis two sous and 
his aired fatbei-in-Liw. the Earl of Lennox, vvtdl meriUd 
lliough it wa^, cxcit*d deep and gciieial fear anu>ng the 
bviif n i.:l. b d iinliuctly to his own death, 'llie severity 
with vvii.ilj he treat* d tin- injbles mad** him many en<mies, 
and h. wa^ at lengtli assassinated in l-13r. in the monastery 
of ti e r.lack Fiiar^, at Fertli, by Sir Robert Graham, the 
f-ail (f Atlule, iuul some accdinpliccs wlio had been 
dcpmdmt'* cf the hou^e of Alb.uiy. Maigaret, (bJc.>t 
daiighttr of James I., was the qnecn of Louis XI. of 

I'l.ii.rf. 

Jame*- T. was succetded bv bis eldest s*in James II.. a 
bf'V (inly six yars of age. Dm mg bis long inimuity the 
1 i*'t( rv of the loui.tiy is little ed^e than a dreary record of 
civil anari^by and UIl[llmi^hed eiline. James iissumed the 
reins cf gov* rnm* nt m 1 1 11*. and exerted him''clf with gicat 
vigour to r(‘>t(-it Ins k:ngd*nn to ordei, and to sticngtlieri 
the pc.vvir of the citjvvn. In the pi*i'* eutioji of thesf 
obj'fts he e.vm< into c('Ilision vvitli tlu* povvi-rful and 
arrogant family cf Dough*-. One of the hf.uh of this 
licii^e lie stahhifi ill a lit (f pissi(jn in the (?.istle *if 
StirliCL'; los suc(.('‘-*ir lic Jeftattd in battle and drove 
into Kngland, .and tla^ immense estat*'. cf the family were 
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themselves up to the enemy for the gratification of their 
personal revenge. This idea preyed upon liis mind, and 
he died soon after, at Falkland, of a hiokcn heart, in the 
thirty-lifth year of his age, leaving his crown to an infant 
eight days old, the beautiful and accomplished ^lary, the 
most unfortunate of all her unfortunate race. When the 
news of the birth of his child was brought to the dying 
king ho was heard to rnnrinur, “ It came wi* a lass, and 
it’ll gang wi’ a lass,” meaning the crown of Scotland, which 
came to the Stuart family through Marjory Lruce. He 
proved wrong however. James V. is the first king of 
Scotland of whom w'e have a portrait. He had red hair, 
but was notwithstanding very handsome. Though not 
liked by the nobles he was adored by the common people. 
Ho loved them in return, and often would mix freely among 
them, assuming some simplo disguise. Like bis ancestor 
James 1. ho was distinguished os a poet. 

Henry VII 1. now determined to gain Scotland by many- 
ing its lieircss, Mary, to his son Kdwnrd, prince of Wales, 
and sent seveial Scottish nobles on whom he could rely 
(“ the Assured Scots ”) back to their country to arrange this 
matter. Tieatics for alliance and marriage were in conse- 
quence agiced to. Next year, however, the regent James 
Hamilton, carl of Arran (next heir to the throne after 
(^ueen Mary, as being a descendant from James II.), induced 
the Estates to refuse to ratify the treaties. Henry sent Sey- 
mour, earl of Hertford (afterwards Duke of Somerset and 
l*iote(‘tor), to punish the malcontents ; and I^th and Edin- 
buigli were sacked and bunie»l, and all the country south 
droMi t(i the liorder. A like raid took place next year, 
.and the luins of Kelso, Melrose, Drybnrgh, Roxburgh, and 
Coldingi'.ani hear mute witness to its severity, Retweon 
200 and 300 towns and villages were left in ashes. The 
d(Ath nf Henry in 1547 produced no change in English 
policy, and Soiners<'t still sought by force of arms to compel 
the Scots t<i observe the marriage treaty between their young 
queen and Edward VL The sanguinary defeat of the Scots 
at I’inkic (15 17) gieatly exaspciated the feelings of national 
antipathy, and caused the Kegeiit Arran and the quecn- 
inother to throw Ihcinselvcs more decidedly into the arms of 
France. The Scottish Parliament finally determined in 15 is 
that tlie queen, then in her sixth }car, should be maiiied t«» 
tlu' Fivueh dauphin, and in August of that year she anived 
in saf. ty at the court of St. Germain. The peace of Boti- ! 
logne between France and England led in 155U to a cessation 
of iKJStilities betwc< u the latter coimtry and Scotland ; and 
thus after a sanguinary war which had lasted for seven . 
years, and had iidiicted great misery on the Scottish people, 
the EIlgli^h vveiu obliged to abandon the project of forcing 
the Scots into a inatiimonial alliance. 

Fifth Period — The Refomndtion , — During the ten vears 
which followed the restoration of pence the principles of 
the Reformation continued to make steady progress among 
the Scottish nation, in spite of the resist ance olTered by the 
clergy and the quccn-mother,Alarie dc Guise, now regent. 
Arran had been created Due do Chntelherault, and had left 
Scotland for France. Tho Protestant parly, headed by the 
illiist lions John Knox, gained ground }enr by year. Ihe 
queen-dowager died on the 10th of June, 1500, and a 
month later the Protestant Coufession of Faith wa.s adojited 
by the Parliament, and the power and jurisdiction of tin* 
Pope were abolished in Scotland. At tliis pciitnl Fla^rl^ 
11. of France, the liusband of the Queen of Set)ts, die<l, 
and Mary soon after returned to her own kingdom (Ifilh 
August, 1501). She was received with great enthusiasm 
by all classes of her Bubjects ; but in a brief space causes 
of diHsatisfiiction arose between the queen and tho Prot<st- 
Aiit party, which soon deepened into permanent alien.-ition. 
They were fiercely opposed to the toleration of the Roman 
Catholic crccil in Scotland, while she on her part, strongly 
attached to that faith and to the arbitrary jiolicy of her 
uncles, the Guises, peremptorily refused to sanction the pro- 


ceedings of the Parliament, which had abolished the papal 
supremacy and had established tlu* I’lotcstant doctrines 
and worship. To render Mary's .situation still irioie com- 
plicated and perplexing, slie soon came into collision with 
Queen Elizabeth of England. Slie was eagrr to obtain a 
recognition of her right of succession to the 1 n-lisli throne, 
failing Klizaheth’s issue, and with that view sin- iiifpssanlly 
plotted, so that she became a serious danger in llif ryes of 
English state.srnen. In pursuance of her plan (hli/ ibeili 
remaining unmarried) Mary felt it incunilient to iimm v. 
She determined to follow her own incliii.ilions, an-l m 
spite of the 1 emonstranecs of the E.irl of Mori) (.Liiri ' t 
S tuart) her natural brother, .and lier wi‘-est councillor, •• 
niarried (‘JOtli July, L'i6.'>) l.oid Daniley, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Lennox, and giaiRlson of Marg.aret Tudor, 
and then-foie Mary's own cousin, a weak and proflig.ilo 
youth utteily uiiwoitliy of lier afTeetion, Tlip di^senlicu: 
nobles, Moiay, Argyb*, Li Ihin^ton, and tlie Prolestai.t 
party, to(»k up aims tf) pi event the mairi.age, hut wen- 
driven fioni tin* country by the [ironipt and vigorous iin-as- 
nres of the queen, and compelled to t.ako u-fugo in Eng- 
land, vvlieic they weie disijwned by Eli/.iiiftb, to whom 
they appealed, and repulsed as ti.iitois to tl.in ro^al 
mistiess. Marv's satisf.iction in this tiiumpli, Imw- 
ever, was giaevouslv diiiiinished by tlii* unwoitliv helnviniir 
of her husband. JIis folly, f.ilsehood, and jiiolligacy '■■■on 
estranged her alVection and forfeiteil Jut coi)lid«Mi( c. lie 
a.sciibed this change in the tie.ilmcnl lie leceived fioiii the 
queen, not to his own gio-^s ndsconduet. hut to the mllu- 
ence of her foic.gn seciet.uy I).ivid L‘i//,ni. by wliose advice 
he snspertid M ny hid icfnsed (.is sh,. alwivs il.d) to 
bestow on him the crown m.iti imoih.il. Ri/zio was helieveil 
to be an eimssaiy of the jiap il court, ainl li.vd inade ljim‘'elf 
obnoxious on v.uions gioni.ds to the fiercr and .anojint 
Stottish haions. c'speci.ally by the p.iit he to(.k in ni.d'ig 
that .a sentenee of foifeiinri' should he pronoutued igiiiist 
Morav .ind tin* other haiiished loids. A co("-’.n.K'y was 
fornnsl for his a'-sasMii.itu,n, to whl' li Ihunlcv is wt-li aS 
his f.itlier (the J..vil ut Luino\), Molten. Ruthv«!i, iiM 
other leading nohlis were ]in\y, and the liajdi 'S hu. 
vv.is inmdoied almost in the qu**! n’s jtiiscnce, witli cjicuh;- 
stances of gieat aliocily, at lluluoid, as ,slje sii at siipjKi, 
on till- nth of M.'uch, L' Tlu' eoii'^pliatois h.id u oIm d 
t(» detain the queen a pii Her till '■ho si;, add eon^rnt to ad 
their .schemes, hut she succeeded m in. iking Ini e^c ija* :■» 
l)unl»ai, along wiili Inr linshi.id, over whom slu- Pail eo”-- 
pletely li med Iier asceinlcncv, and was mst.intl) j< ii I 
liy .lames IJepbnin, c.iil of lloibwill, a gioit l.n. uiite if 
the queen's, .and by nnmhns of the lov d biions with tiie.r 
ret. liners. The hallled loiispiiMti'is llcil m dismiy to 

Reiwick, and solicited the ]iioteelion nf Eli/iheth. The 
weak, euw.iiilly, and vaeillaiiiig h-inde) had now foifiUed 
the eontideiiee of all paitics, a> well as the .itle< tion of the 
qiieeii. A eons])ii icy for his minder was enteied into by 
llothwell, M.iitl.md. llimllv, Aigvle, ami ^ir dames Ihil- 
fonr. ^\llclll(l oi imt M.nv was juivv to tins jdot is (iie 
of the “ vexed qm'stions"of history, thongli the h.vlancc of 
evidence is ceitimly against lier, and hntii I'l ndi* and 
llnitou deel.ile theliiselv es ooiiv iiKcd of her gn. It. I5e th.s 

as it may, tho unhappy and visions vonlli was louilv mur- 
dcicd on tho IRh of Fehrnarv, at tho Kiik-of-1 ,1 Id, 

noarly on the sjiot now oeen]tU'd hy tho s,,uth o.ist 
of Edinhuigh I niversity hnddmg, and tho house its, if w ix 
blown up with gnrpowdor. Ho ii.ui been ill at (Ili'jow of 
sinall-pox, and was mused by his f.itlier. M.iiy -nj^gested 
hisionioval to a healthier loe.ilitv . and In* was luo-ighi tot lie 
Kiik-of-l’deld. lieu* she had called nj'on him ;imi gu\ ted 
him with .a siiow of ntl'eelioii upon his lecoi 

The mniilageof the widiiwed queen t<' the 1 nlof Rotli- 
woll, whom all imn legiuled as the nundiier of her 
husband, look jil.iee in the course of a few weeks, .and was 
speedily followed by a violent onlhioak of public iudigua- 
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til'll, llotliwoll liad divorced his own wife to marrv the 
ijUfLii, and mairicd her on the very day he rereiNed liis 
lieedoiu. . He ii\as allowed to escape, but Maiy fell into 
the liniuK of the iiThUrgent noble«v (^battle, oi i.ithrr sur- 
lender, of Cai berry Hill, 15th June, 1567), uho iuipiiboned 
hei in tlio Cattle of Loclile\eJi, and compelled her to iesii;n 
hiF Clown in favour of her son, and to ajipoint Moiay, 
her brother, ni^eiit durini: thi' minority of the kiii^. Her 
loinaiitic escape fiom Lochh'icn on the l?iul of May, 1568, 
her defeat at Laii<:.ddc hv the IiC_:ent .Moiay ten days 
later, and her tliirht into I'l^i^lanJ followed in rapid suc- 
ces.sioii. Ihr nineteen TcaiN' impiiMUiment in Kn^l.ind 
were spent in ci'iilinned intiiiznes tn ie!.:ain her liberty 
and the till* lie wlneli .‘'he had fi'ifeltod. She was at 
icmjth alleged to he iinpheated in the conspir.iey of Habin*;- 
lon a^a.n^l tiie life uf Lh/.aheth, and w.is dcclaicd guilty 
by the cokmiivm.hi a]ipointcd foi her tiial. 'Ihe Kir^hsli 
quoe'j, atrei nun) del.l)^, at length .‘-i'_tiied tlie wanaiit foi 
AIai\V exiMitu-n, winch was caiiied into etlhct on the 7lli 
of riliTuai), l.n''7. 

DiiiiiiL: the iTuater pait of ^r.ii\'s iinpii-'i'iiment Siot- 
J .nd w;i> go\erncd by a Mice* s^ioii of lejent''. who exeieiM'd 
authoril) ’u the name of h»'r son.J inies \'I , and al! id v\ honi, 
Sl\e ('lie, CTliie t(' i \ iclent i nd. Mi)ia> . tlie tii 't and h\ l.ir 
tlic ahle-st a”d h- 't of tin.''-’, w.is .i'.>*i‘'-'inat< li in 1 'j7i', at 
1 ii'iithgow, iiv ll.nuilti n of lloth'\ ellli injb. ili> siu\e''S.M. 

J ' nnox. li e k lm indfathcT. w.l^ ^ i a in a "kami'-h at 
Staling ill 1571. Mar, who fnihwul hi'ii, !.• Id o;liu.‘ for 
little nioio thin .i )fir, wKii In di'd. it is holuvid, of 
giui at the di''ti.ie*ad stal" of the c('Unti\. 'Ihe Ihirl i.f 
.Moitoii wa" t\- n aiq-i-nitci a man of nndoiibled 

ahilit) and i < aia;;''. hnt S"ruiii aiid s< Iti'h, a\.\nei(iu.> and 
proll\j.re. Viiiiitht a"i>t.inLe I'f l.Ii/ai»Ll]i ho ^uccie(led 
in co’nj''t'l) riLi>]i:iig the qui.en\ l-ait) in SvCtlind; but 
his epp’*>"in if tlie il’iiie:!. and tl *• h ui':htjiic*s and 
sev(rii) with which h" tn I'-nl ih< oiiirr nohh.s. and e\cii 
tl’.'' Voun^ hiii^ liiiii''! li. ( ui'lmI linn to bt unisti ‘.illy de- 
t-''tid, and m t'l rnd he w i-, <lii\en fium pown, bi(ju;:lir 
t> tnd a'' an aeioniphe* in tin* nnilda of l^mdo), found 
and f\nnled in 

Uii the lii.itli of M'nt"n tlie )onng king nomiinliv 
a''^urned ll i-.n'' of mjvinmcnt, but the aitn.il ja/atr 
w.as in ic\hi) w aided In hib favianite>, llsim* Stiwait, 
iiiike of la inn x. and Cij)t.iiu dain* "' St‘ wait, seeond <Mn 
tf Lord (nhiltni — the lii'-t a wtak hut .arm. tide nohlenuM, 
the latt'r an aird/itu m, laj-.v ioin, and mij'iineiphd ad- 
\entiiM.r, wl’.-m .j.nnes ci t.ited Lail c f Anan 'I he ven.di!\, 
tyianii). a' d ahu^rs (ii In'! iiih- ‘>('On b* ( ime intolerd-h • 
a combina:.('n wa^ fmi'jid a/.nii-t him and In- was ilim.i 
from pn\ir, :ind soon aftu ii,ni.I<Ttd hy oii^- of tin 
DuULd :n reiirn'i fur h!- .'■h'o* m th'- d* .ith <■! Mfotoii. 
d h* I.f Lint; s (-'JiiMintd to hi tfiin hy lu.d faetiui;*', whn !i tin- 
f-i hlij Lai •! (f .lailji'T VI. w is pi.wi Tic'S tonjiH-s; whih- 
1..S aver'5,M },. the lh» sS) teii in (hnreli, and his funlness 
f'^r inteiii.e: ,: i,/ with its "ovf iii'/.i'nt and ininist*-is.iij- 
M'4\' 'ih.n' 111 f'j.in.'.il hi'.d-, and cinh.ii ra'.'meiif s. He .it 
lengtli .lUain- <1 ti.*' lmliI < bj* 1 1 '-f hi- ambit. on, tin- ‘•ne- 
cC'Sa.n t'l til Lngl di thic'.on the (hath of Idi/.ilnlh, 
23rd .Ma’di. loo iff js m f.ift fundiar to hi.'tory 

as Jann.M I. of l.iig'aml than <is .J.itm ,s VI. of S'titlaiid. 

1 his au'-j^.Ln ns ( v< nt iiiiit'*il i!n- twu crow ns. ainl tin icfoie 
floacs tho lusti'i-y of .Seuthind .a- .a s-paiale kingdom; hut 
it wa.s not until the )eii 1707 ih it .an inourpia at lug union 
of tiiC twu oonritiKs was ( iiiinl thrumdi, ruid a rominun 
Icgislatuie and imiii-'try appi.uitr-d for tin ir giAnmiirnt. 

tSijctk Ptriod — The iinoh . — ihe pioject of a legis- 
lative union between the Iwu kingdoin'^liad hren bioariied by 
s VI. as soon as he w-a.s seated on the Kngli.sh throne, 
but bi- foiirnl biiiiself unable to overcome the opp.jsitirn 
both of the S.otti^h peijpleaml of the lingli-di Ihtihament 
In tl .e t.'fio of the Coininonwf alth, however, an actual 
union b' Sv-.en the two coimtiies was eflected, and fi\c 


representatives from Scolland sat in the Parliament sum- 
moned by Cromwell in 165.>. In the following year a 
decico was issued by the riotoetor, on his owm authority, 
declaring Scothind and it.s dcpeiulencit-s to be incoiporatod 
with Kngland, and pro\iding tli.at thirty membor.s from 
iScotliiul .should sit in e\iMv fntnic Paili.aincnt. This was 
.iccordiiigly done in the railimncnts which met Sul ISep- 
tember, 1654, and 17th Septeinlx-r, 1656. At the Ih-.stuui- 
tion this was re.scinded, along with all the other changc.s 
etiected in the comstitution during the Common we.Mlh ; but 
the project of a union with Scotland was .speedily renewed 
in the leign of Charles and again in that of William 1 1 1., 
who in his l.a.st message to tlie House of Commons, iVSili 
Fehruaiy, 1702, only four days befoie his death, in viny 
earne.st tones recoimncnded this mcasuu- to the considei.i- 
lion of Pailiament. Dut so ohvtinate was the le-sivt.mci' 
otTered to the propos,al, cspeciiilly on the p-nt of the Scot- 
tidi people, lh.it it was not until four ^eais after the 
.-iccession of (Jiu-eii Anno (22iid Apiil, 1707) tli.it tlio 
union was actually nccomplislird, ;iikI exeii tlnn it w is 
ii‘g;irded with feelings of the dccl>l•^t imligii.it loii by the 
gie.it bod) of the Scottish nation. 

Iho ihii f jiiovisioiis of the union, as 6 1 ’. illy agieed on, 
XX ere tli.it, in d»‘fault of tlie isMio of (^nei-ii Anne, the ‘'iie- 
(L-svion to the fhione of the riiited Kingdom should ho 
xe^ted in the I'lim-ess Sophia and lier heirs; that the txxo 
eonniiii s slionld he governed by one PaiTiaim-nt ; that all 
the suhjeits o^the United Kingdom shonhl enjuv full fiec- 
doin of trade, both at hoim* and in the colonies, and a 
c(‘imiiunity of all other lights and piivihgis; tli.it the 
liws conceining public light, policy, and civil goxeimnent 
should be the .same in both conntiies; that Seotl-nid should 
Ktain lier own national churcli, her own .system of civil 
.md municlp;il law.s. and her own coints, cixil and ciimlii.il, 
for the administration of justice; that all heiedilarv onic-s 
and juiisdictions should be maintained; that tin- i.glits 
ami piivileges of the royal bnrgh.s should he giiai.int'-ed ; 
tli.it Scotland sliould send forty-five members to the im- 
jKii.il PaiTiament (a number alteicd afterxvaids to sixty, 
and in l8i?5 to seventy-two); and that only si\t(‘en of the 
Scottish noblc.s, chosen hy election fiom tlie whole hotly, 
.‘‘huuid obtain seals in tlio Uiilish House of Ih-ei.s, but 
tli.it all the x)lher piivileges of their i.ink should b(‘ pie- 
sined entile. It is deeply to ho regiellvd tint a ineaMue 
so (‘'‘.I’liti.d to the peace and pro.sptiity of both kingdoms 
‘'hoiild have been cairieJ tlirougli in .-i in inner which excited 
bittci opposition at the time and long i.mkled in the niinds 
of the people of Scotland* The joint ( ireer of the two 
nations in con‘eqnencp began, and for many xe.ars pro- 
ceuhd, in .a most inauspicious manner. lint tlnungli tlio 
heahng iiiliiieiice of time tho nniincsities and jealoiisie.s 
whieli it c.xeited died away, and Ihc ultim.ate re.snlt.s of tho 
nniun liaxc fully vindicated tho wisdom of the inr.isiue. 

,Snt reunion of Kwys — Celtic Period. — Kenneth Mao 
Alphi, king of Scot.s, becaiiK; King ol Piets, 8i:i ; Donald, 
bi(>thei ; Constantine I., son; Grig, u.snrper, 8.s2; Con- 
st.iiitme II., grandson of Kenneth, 900; Maleolm I., 
xiuMn, 913 ; Induff, 954; l)ufl‘, Colin, Kenneth 11., Cou- 
''t.u^tinc III., Kenneth III., Malcolm H., grandson of 
Malcolm I,, 1004; Dunc.an, gi'aiidson, 1031; MacUdh, 
USUI per, 1040; Malcolm HI., Canmorc, .son of Duncan^ 
1057 ; Dfjiiald Pain, brother, 1093 (deposed 1097). 

Period (f Enfuh fnjlntnce. — Eadg/ir, H<»n of Malcolm 
Ilf. and Margaret of hmgland, 1097 ; Alexander I., brother, 
1107; David I., brother, 1124; Malcolm IV., grandson, 
1153; Milliarn I., “ the Lion,” brother, 1165 ; Ale.\andcr 
II., son, 12H; Alexander III., son, 1249; Margaret, the 
Maid of Norway, granddaughter, 1286, died on her voyage 
to Scotland in 1 290. 

Strnfjijk fn' /;u/e/>fw/7f/jce.— Interregnum, Edward L 
of England, governor, 12(i0-92; John (llalHol), gi’andson 
of gieat gruiKldaughtcr of David I., 1292, deposed 1290, 
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Kdward I. of England conquering the kingdom. Robert 
llruco, grandson of Robi-rt 15iuce, competitor witli Italliol, 
and descendant of David I., crowned IdOG ; Da\id 11., son, 
132!), died 1370. 

The iStuarta . — Robert II., grandson of King Robert 
Drnce, 1370; Robcit HI., son, 1300; James L.son, 140(1, 
crowned, 1424; .Tames IT., son, 1437 ; .James III., son, 
1 IGO ; .lames IV., son, 1 ISH ; James V., son, 1513 ; M.ary. 
daughter, 1532; James VI., son, 15C7 (bcc.ame king of 
England as .lames I., 1G03); union of tho crowns of Scot- 
land and England, 1G03; union of the two kingdoms, 
under Anne, tho last Stuart, 1707. 

SroTi'isii Languagic and Liteuatukk. The earlii st 
foim of tho Scottish langnat^e, as distinct fiom tho flaelic, 
in other words, of tho language u.sed in tho lowland dis- 
tricts of Scotland, was simply the Angliaji dialect of Old 
I'inglish. After the Noiman conquest it acknowledged, 
like the lest of English, the influence of the speech of tho 
Noiman invadeis, and thcro can he littlo doubt that it was 
coii.sidei.ildy airected by the migi.ition neioss tho borden 
of JCnglisli settlers, and the inteicourse which was main- 
tained between tlio two countiies from the iniddh* of tho 
ele\cnth to tho (lose of the thiitecnth century. The fust 
vernacular wilt< rs of Scotland, such a.s John Rarhour, who 
died about 130 and whoso only existing work is an 
epic ii.inati\c, “The Rriico,” written about 137G, express 
llicmsclvi’s in a language closely akin to that which was 
rmjdo\ed liy their English contemporarie**. He who can 
lead Cliaiieer can easily read Raibour or W^ntoun, as the 
leader will pcieeive from tlie following Hpeeimens, Tho fiist 
is a passage fiom Cli.aucers “Canterbury Pilgrimage ” : — 

“ A clerk tlier wns of Oxenforde, 

'I'tiat unto logiKe huddh long j j;o. 

Ah line was biu hors as ia a rake, 

And ho was not ilglit fat 1 undertake; 
lint looked hoi we, uiid thereto soberly. 

Fill tliiedbare was his overeat coiiitejty, 

For he lia<i4le gel tin him yet no benetu-e, 

Ho was nought woildly to lia>e uii ollice.’* 

Compare this with an extract from Harbour: — 

“ A ! Fredome is a iiobill thing! 

Frcdoiiio inayse niuu to hniff liking! 

Fieduiue ull solace to man gitlls: 

Ho levys nt ese that frely lovys! 

A nohill halt may liavo nane 
Na ellys nocht that may him plese, 
fredome tall the: for fio liking 
Is yearn} t mir all othlr thing." 

A similar 'veniacnlar w^as employed by the wandering 
nmistiel known as Blind Harry, tlic author of a metrical 
(hroiiicle of the life of Wallace, which continued for many 
goneiatioiis to be tho favourite volume of the Scottish 
ix'asnntiy, and had no Miiall influence- on the imagination 
of Roixrt Ruins. 

The Scottish hmguago preserved its Anglican character 
almost unimpaired for two centuries. It is clearly dis- 
cernible in the poetical woiks of James I. of Scotland 
(1394 -143G)and William Dunbar (c/mi 1G40-1520), when 
it begins to exhibit a marked contrast to tho more poli>iicd 
language of the now greatly altered English writcis. While 
tho dirtcrence between Chaucer and Rarhour is so little, 
that between Dunbar and the Karl of Surrey is evitlcnt to 
the most careless render. The principal [locm of James 1. 
“Tlio King's C^uhair’* (Quiro or Rook), was eoinpo.setl 
during his iniprisomnent at Windsor, and de.scribcs his 
love pah.sagcs with his future queen, the Lady Joan Rcaii- 
fort. Its merits ore of a very high order; it is full of 
elegant rctinernent both of thought and expression. It is, 
however, largely “Anglicised** in consequence of the king’s 
long detention at the English court. The Bcwu-linvd 
stanzas in which tho poem is w'litten were afterwards 
called roial rime in consequence. The English influence 
is also conspicuous in tho Testament of Cresseid,'* by 


Robert Ilenryson, chief fichoohnastcr .ot Dunfc rmline, who 
died about 1505 or 150G. He also wrotcMi f-fries of f.ibIcM, 
and some miscellaneous poems. Ridxqi t.Iawain Douglas 
(1474-1522) was an allegorical aufl d- -.ciiptivc poet of 
no ordinal}' ability. His diief claim to di^tiuciloii, however, 
is his verbion of the “ Ahieid,” remarkable foi it^ acfiiiato 
conception of the spliit and meaning of thf I aim ],o(‘t. 
Rut tho greatest name of tlx* peiiod is that f.f Wisimi 
Dunbar, who may justly be ])lac(<i in llic v(j \ Ji n.i i ud: 
of Scottibli autliors. In s.xtin* he U aImo‘‘t (qiril to Rums, 
in depth of moral feeling supi rior ; in love of n.iluic and 
fresh free portiaituie of cliaiacter he la^s (.l.iim toc<mi- 
paiison with Cluiuccr. Tlie lirst tiling tliat '-liik*', ihfj 
leader of liis pof ms is tlxii ^aiiety and iiit' lit ( lii.il rm;^e. 
His genius comhinul llx* e\c( lli ncii.s of m my 
His “(jolden Taige" and the “4hist!c and tin Iio‘-e ’ :iic 
allcgoiiciil pcicms full of cok'Ui, fane}, and music. His 
“TwoManied Wiiiiw n and the \\ idow’ " lias a gnod d< al 
of Chaucei'.', bl}inss and liumour. “'llu* Prince <d the 
Dc.'idly Sins,” \Mth its liny imisi', of iiiM'Mn.iti\ f* nxiL'y, 
its pictuics lini'-lii d at a stn.ke, a piupl n y (/f Sp' 'imv 
. and Colhns, while Ins “M\tmgs’’ me tinuiS if tl,o 
coaisest vitnjicration. Ami iheie aie wh'ilc ^ of 

occasional poniis, many of them ‘-omhie-cnlr.iiu d f’-fajh, 
witli an ( Ncr-rcLurnng inmirnful nfiain, oILms ^atnit d. 
hilt all flung otT, one can si c. at .a sjttiiiL'. S' \n..l of tin.'oj 
slioit ponns au* almost jxrfcct in feihiii; and cm ntioa. 
Anotlier di'^lingiiMicd Scotti'-li ]MCt of tins ])nj'Ml was 
Sir Da\id LImha} of the Mount (I t!<t> lOd”,', wlj. 
piodiictions abound in bright .satiiical traiche-, gay an<i 
gr.iotful pictures, and shrewd pro^eIlda] wisde-m. The 
piineipal ar«', “The Preme,’’ “The (’ompl.n nf," “'lie 
Coniplavnt of Uk Kim:'s l‘.ip,mL'o ’’ (Pm oi kj, and " J h'* 
llisttjvy of Sqniie Mddinm." Xoi can the contiihuli-ni'^ 
of the unh ipp\ James (1, *13-12) to Sioltldi htciiitUM; 

he passcil (Aci. 'I'his piiiice was f.,iid of jenctrating 
imoing I’i.s people* in disi^nise, and knew the inani'is and 
habits of the ccaninon folk well, ami lo\ed tli'n ‘ptnli. 
His two poi'ins of "(.’hiist’s Knk i-ii il'c (iici i;,.i tli * 
•‘(iahcilunzic Mm" both deal with i^anl ii.c. and aie 
gems in tin ir way. 

The ^i^tMJlth ccrtaiy cf’Utr.hnt* 1 no Lncat n nnes t' 
Scottisli Idtiatiire. ddn' cuiiliy was miimiPmI ia il-j 
stingglcs of il\al fai ! ii-M'-, l)y tla* a'-^mlt'' * 1 ? i .cm i s 
without and tli-* mm liinata ns of i m nvi s ^Mtll■' h; •• 
iutlignes of pr<.t]igiite iiohli and aliilMtii.hs j-i.i'-t" ‘-o tl it 
MMiit healing loiild be olitaim d fir any wlo al’iirpti.d 
to pipe on “Ajiollo’s iced. ' Ihoiigh in J rigliid S!. ik- 
.speaie, Spcnsor, Rcii Joimon.aiul a iii 't of otbu ihimlii. i.s 
n.anies ca'-t an ciulniing glon o\cr mir htcMlnie. li e < :d\ 
miubtrcls in Scotl.iiid w**ie Alcxamler Scott {r/rra l.>70h 
Sir Kichnid Maitlaml (I 1!H:-J,')M. i, Alex unit i Mootu' nu rs 
(1597), Alexandei Hume (1599). and tin* I'ail of Stnlii g 

(I.o.SO-H; 10), whose piodiulidis .soaiccly lise aboAc tlie 
ballad <>idcr. Tlio o\ennastciing intiucnce of Eiiglijsli 
aulliors is .again \isiblc in their Micrev^oi, William Piiiin- 
niond, of llawthoindcii (l.'»SF.-10 RP, whose fiicud-'-hip 
with Ren Joiisoii connects him still fuitlnv with the 
English school. He rose far abu\o lii'. contempor nii s in 
poetical genius, and his poems arc lepletc with giacLful f »n- 
ciesand teiuh*r sentiments expu ‘•sed m nulodious ^el^e. 11 > 
sonnets are e^pe^■ially beanliful, not unwoithv to he cla*"- d 
with those of Sidney and Witlier. 'Hie \ei^il'uat.o'i m 
collect, and tlie sl}le pilmhed. Tlu* exqui'^it'* l}i i " ' f 
DiummomFscontempoiai} . Sir Robeit A} t( in^l 570- 1 < .ks k 
are in the smootlust and most giaeefnl EnL:h''h. nd i t 
to be distinguished, in so far as lang’aage m o- maol, 
from those of Suckling aiul I.twclaie. 

George Ruclninaii (^1,50(1-825 wiolt* in f i(m. ami with 
such fluency and .accinaiv that he lia- bi-n ^ome^^h.it 
nbsnrdlv st}ledjthe Sioltmli \ iigd. Hi*' ino'^t rnii*-hed 
poetical woik is a paiaj.liiase of the Pt-ihn-. A veision 
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of tlio Psahns in Litiii was nUo accomplished hy Aitluir | own countrymen do Scott and Professor Wilson, P. Frazer 
dohn^ti'ii which Halhim pronounces hltlo [ Tytlcr, Dii^^ald Stcwnit, Dr. Chahiicrs, Lord Jeffrey, J. U. 

iiifciioi to that of the elder poet in eK\i^jincL* of .sixleor ^ Hinton, Colonel Muu‘, iXivid Miihson, Sir William Hamilton, 
corroctnc<«, of Latinity.*’ lUicliaiiaii, as a prose u liter, is ’ lln^^li Miller, and Thomas Carlyle receive a more hearty 
romarkahle for his command o^cr the resources of a dead tribute of love and admiration, a warmer welcome, or a 
languai^o. His prose compositions in liis native tongue more un;;rud^ing recognition, than from the readin|^ public 
arc, on the contrary, rude and h.iibarous in tlie extreme, of the sUtcr country. The poets, Jean In»;elow, Alexander 
and exhibit the sid deelme of the Sootti‘'h vern.icular in Smith, and Robert Buchanan, command the suffrages of 
free«loin and giace fiom the il.ii.s of Diiuh.ir and Linds.iy. both countries, and write in ICiif^lish pure and forcible. 
John Kn(»x eji-iit fu'Ui hi^ leiiown as the English literature is all the healthier and richer for the 

le.ading spirit of tlie Pefoiination in Scotland, deserves to infusion of northern blood. Scottish life, and hi.story, and 
be rcmi'inheied for hi^ a.lnuia!ili* liisr^Jiy of that great scenery, and feelings still demand Scottish interpreters, 
event, \Niiioh w full of M_orou-^i and lna^ellline writing. When Scotland was united to her great neighbour, she 
On the M, no of stOe little can be ^aid in fa\onr of the became paitaker of an intellectual inlieiitancc far riclicr 
woik of Da\id CaMeiwoud (kivcu 1G20), “The True th.au .she Ivad to offer to that neighbour in return; and 
Ill'll* i\ tf till* CImiih of ind;" but it is valuable since that period, while much of the effort of Scotland 
ns a i. peitoi} id (-nginal information. has been in continuation of her own .separate development, 

hier uiire found its n< xt do\elopincnt in a then- much has necessarily and justly been ruled by the law of 
lojoal niieetion. and for half a centuiy ]iiodueed little hut her foitunatc partnership. 

c -ntioi. iv. il treatises tiiiLied ^Mth the daik colouiiiig . Some admir.ablu remarks on the Scottisli language and 
of a .se\eie CaUinism. 'Ihe genius of Seottish poetr\ j literatuie will be found in Mr. John Hill Burton’s “Histriry 
M-ermil asleep or deid until re\iicd by the genius of Allan j of Seotland from the Revolution,” and Hallam’s “hitro- 
liamsay wlii‘';e *• (ientl.* Sliepheid." wiitten ! duetioii to the Literature of Europe.” Dr. Mui ray 8 “ Dialect 

in the \t‘rnaculai, spaihlos witli the tine grdtlcii ore. As . of Southern Seotland ” .should also be eonsnltod. 
u fiithful and \i\id jaduie of Suittish life it may he et'm- j Scoriisii Mi'sic. There i.s a considerable body of 
paied wall Ikirns* M.'-atars Satuul ly Nii^lit;” and his • very fine and maikodly chiuacteri^tic music beaiiiig the 
son^'. an tl .u a ti i hy gi'iiiiino ]• itli<»s and pieliiie'que .'^rottisli name, much of it aneient, some of it exidently 
allu^'oii. l.'r laiijui V is pme. and correct — | identical with old English and more with old liish miiHe. 


th' i'< imi’.e "Diije” I*, whicii ItiiiiN and Mothciwcll and j 
Tannii .11 lii\t fKui>toMi, ,i n^. ! 

lh«M !■ - uia-Mi of the two i.-uraia s w.m now promoting | 

tlo' I'.il’iN iilai of litLiMtuie, and Seottish autliors, 

attrund h\ its wMlth .ind ahnndanee, began to draw 
f*- 'III tl'inetl'Mi iti'-j.ir iti' M Fids w is p irlu nlarly the ' 
c<ise tl.'* pio>t wiIt'Ts, who is ased to employ the ' 

viTinif 11 in ti.' n nvuc* (.Iduiatr conipoMtions. Da\id I 
Ifunw " a Nn t'^mi’i. "o w.is Ad iin Smith (1723-'dO); j 
th' a intillttual tia 1 :ng was Seot< h, and th‘*ir genius! 
Ulsti*',;:'.!' ’ 'd bjk tl.e niti' i; il aenuu n and f'hrewdness. hut I 
it w IS in Ln_i ;i' *! that of a nervous and finished st\le, 
that t'l' } f'/u:. ; a mi tahh’ N<h:<le foi tlieir thoiii^lils. 

'1 1 ,' pn. ts, as w i'' n itLii il, dun,' ehiclly to tiie veinaeular. 
Vit s, ', 1 . of ti.e lini.st eomposiiious uf ^\l'lilm llainilton 
(17'’t-.*d) <iri wi.ttni Hi j.uh' Enu'lisli ; ainl the s mu- is 
tin*' ff ih * l\i (s (,f fh.hcit ('law find (dad 1733), tlion-h ' 
h:. (!’' a’l Mriii ' ntl\ S<. -tti'-h I- . hi):', lb. la it Ihiiiis 

(17.V'~'o; I. ti ' /!' il- 't nam'. Ill l.t* latnre. g i\f | 

fie-ii d t\ a-'d giindtur to his mine tongm* h\ l.is j 
hi ath s it’r. his i i« h. Iae^ , j 
Inrrai-nis t* la ami l.is glowing ymiups of SfoUivh ! 
dono -t''' J fi*. I roll] Jolji o' Croat's Jf ape t*» the Land's ! 

Lnii ],.- alls wj p*. and still an*, ei'j* rl\ le ii] .and admired | 

as th /'L ' f a g' nu.))' >• ott.sli t, and the woild iiardly j 

ki f to Jill.'-' iri'ir'- wai nly, the lig'iin and :rio\e- I 

rra' t t: « h- ry ‘•[I’nt and il.iiin/ < f ’‘lani o* Shaiitei,” or j 
th'. ■^.i’'l’ii d s .iod t< ndei /'(hug of Ihe Cottadb 

Sat .!•; i\ \ ‘ I ,ii dor ili g' '.iii'.s, bia .S( are( ly less 

Ill t' ii>‘ and (i ir.iLf'i. wp- IJohfit Taimahill 
( 1 77 1-1 > 10 ^) All III (.'i]i,nlii_''iaui ( 1 7''( 1 -1 I'd), Willi.im 

.M -'arw. '1 I 17h7-ls ir>, ai,,] J i,i II., gg (1770-1.^35), 

IttiT Kn".’.n as 1' e Lttiul: Shejjh-id. 

jai.:!pli IS ii(,w th' 1 iia/M iL'O of Sf'gtisli wiiters. who 
only lesoit to the .'inienld of B iin av .'ind Bums as 
Ergii'h v\n('is to tla \ ( rm. nlar of (.'h'lU'fr and , Spenser, 
lliat i*., as 'itm \M ( '■e (if '■h'.’I Did in giiit.tic it ion (.f n itioiial 
fed.iig. 'ihe two foijiitiif's ap’ now nnit* d by common 
intM'sts. eonirnoii swujiathi' s. .and by the inainoii- . of 


ttisli Wiiters. wlio 


This is not to be wondered at, since the Scots of li eland 
and the Angles of Northumbria united to form the race of 
the Lowlands, who long possessed all the culture of lie 
noitheiii kingdom. And in the saim* way that many 
characteristics of the Anglian speeeli are more truly pre- 
served ill what is called “Scotch” than in the English 
of oiirown day, so also do some of these Scottish tuna’s 
undoubtedly represent to us more nearly the oiiginal an s 
than llio modified English nnd Irish versions. ‘‘ When 
the king comes owrc the water” nnd “Robin Adair” are 
by oiigiii Irish, as “Tak* your .aiild cloak about ye” and 
“Loch.aher” arc English, fur example, though they ha^* 
long been the legitimate property of Scottish minstrels 
also. The large collection of Jacobite songs forms a grciit 
feature in the Scottish music. 

ro'^sihlv influenced hy the curious scale of the bagpi|»e 
[se(‘ S»’\ia;| or by that instinctive avoid.nncc of the Fouitli 
and the Seienth of the scale common to many nations in 
an eaily st.ate of civiliz.ation, many of the older Scottish 
tiincb arc in what arc called ThNTAToNic scales, i.c. 
scales with only five principal notes instead of seven to the 
of’ta\e. Hence the old-fashioned recipe for the construe- 
tl'in (»f a Seottish tune, which bade tli'* rompostr use 
the bl.ick digitals alone. The second cliaractciistic feature 
of .Snitti.sli music is a fondness for dotted notes, which 
euises the tnne to spring and lilt along with a gaiety 
lemarkably fascinating jven to “foreigners,” and to .a 
Scotsman eminently pleasing. The comuion phrase for 
this style of composition is the “ Scotch snap,” and 
it is so f.amiliar that an example is .scarcely needed, 'i'he 
difference between any Scottish and Irish version of the 
.s.ame melody will illustrate tlie point concisely; take for 
exairijde the close of “Robin Adair" and “ Eileen Aroon.” 


Scottish (* Scotch snap"). 


Ilo *. bln^ 




gre i! deeds arliie\(.d by thi ii muturil eiT-rgy. d'lj(‘ir lit. ra- 
turc. therefore, las nee e.s-'ai ilj. Mnd(*r::(m'j a coric.spoiKlii’.g 
luo'iifiratiem. It cannot be deniid that Scotland Ii n 
wdrtlDB m.'iiiit.dijcd Jicr nition.il hoijMir in (.‘Vciy d' p.art-’ 
rn' Ut of this co^rirnoii Iit' iatuie; but not (UCMi from theii 


Of instrumental music, Scotland has also a largo national 
collcclioii, naine.'ly the reels, strathspeys, and pibrochs for 
the bagpipe, many of them of entrancing l>eautyand wildnofis. 

Fainons collections of Scottish music are H. Playfords 
“Scotch Tunes” (1700); Allan Ramsay's “Tea Tablo 
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Miscellany” (1721 and 172«); Jolinron’s “ Museum,” for 
Avliicli Hums wrote many of liis finest lyrics and collected 
many of the airs of the peasantry, six vols. each of 100 
aiis (1787-1803); Siirenrio’s “ Daiico Music of Scotland” 
(arranged for the J’ianofortc, 1841) ; Wilson’s “ Song.^ of 
•Scotland” (eight books, 1812) and Wood’s (1848); and 
a VL‘ry noble aedection, “ Sedect Scottish Songs,” by J*rofc8sor 
Sir Gcorgo Macfarrcn (1874). 

Scornsir AitcniTKCTUUK. The earlier church archi- 
tecture of Scotland (Melrose, Dryburgh, Jedburgh, &c.) 
is in no aubstaiitial point dlfTcrcnt from the beautiful Gothic 
architecture of England ; but there occurs a remarkable 
and characteristic group of buildings of the sixteenth and 
Reventeenth centuries wliich is Bomowhat special to Scotland. 
These are the castles and half-fortified baronial mansions, 
with some Got hie elements and some touches of the classic 


point, brought ont the first of the Scottish scliool in the 
person of Dr. Thomas Keid, piofi'ssor at Ahcidecn and 
later at Glasgow, whose “ Inquiiy into tlif' Human Mind on 
the Principles of Common Sense” was pubh'ilied in 17fJ3.* 
This is a strong cITort against both ITniiM* and Perladfv, 
and thougli of course only lierc and theie sueces-ful, is a 
remarkable work, containing much insight and \aluable 
original thought. With Keid were associated Jairws Oswald 
and James licatlic. (Reid died in 171)fi.) TIjo next eoii- 
hiderable name among the Scottish metaphysicians is Ibal (/f 
Dngald Stewart (1753-1828), professor of matle matu ^ 
ami later of moral philoso])liy, at Kdmhurgb, who foll nvid 
Reid, but systemati/ed and improved the “common senv* 
views far beyond tlie powers of his model. Ills “Llemoid> 
of the Human Mind” (1702-1827) is a rcmaikalde book, 
elegantly written ; and still more cbcirming arc the ‘‘ Pliilo- 



(1810-18). Stew ait was folloW'cd liy 
Dr. Thom is Riown (1778- 
1820), who was a‘‘Soeiated wjlli 
him in the ebnir of pbil<i‘-o- 
pby at IMinbiirgli in 18n>. 
Diown w.'is an ernimiit stu- 
dent in biologic il :uid Ollier 
hubji'cts, as Will as di^tin- 
giiished as a pliilosopber. 11 1 '* 
“ Inquiiy into the Rclatuu 
between C’.iU‘'e and .s 

ns atiife and subtle a woik 
analysis and as elo-juent m 
exposition as inoJLin 
pby afibid''. Drown b*l]o'.\'d 
^ Slew ait and Rnd in deni.in*! 

iiTj. instead of imjiroved iii't 
' ]innci[des, an oiiginal iiituiti\c 

power of the mind lo ajipTe- 
lieml gnat liutbs. lll^ b.e- 
tme^ ('• IMulustqiliy ■>[ th-* 
HI.- ^ Hum in ,^I.nd ‘-\tiem-‘ly 

iiupus^.u* ainl ]MA\oi-fuI . 'iiul 
they wiio pul)ll^hlll in 
^ aftii* bis dealb. Miieli of hi'^ 

woik lias br( n adiipted b\ .IliI.u 
S tn.nt Mill; andeien Spencer, 
^ '' Dam, and the modern evolu- 

tionist and assoeiatioiial 


Falkland Palace 


learn tliCii- \alin!)le doetimes 
as to the stu'^e 


limes sncc^'.s.sful mixture of stylos. The strongliolds were 
built with stubborn materials on rocky sites, and decoration 
WAS both unsuitable and difficult to manage. Yet upon 
tha stern, plain, gloomy keep, with its n.arrow window's, 
were engrafted designs imported from France during the 
long struggle with England, when France was Scotland's 
chosen friend and close ally. It is instructive to compare 
the elaborate detail of the Frcu^qois Premier style with 
its counterpart in Scotland. Put the round projecting 
turrets, the corbelled projections, the pointed roofs, the 
battlomcnted parapets, and gables of step-like outline 
which are found in the French Renaissance are features 
also of the Scottish style. Windows are jdain, sqiiaic- 
lieaded, and small, but doorways are often arched and orna- 
mented. Cawdor, Qlamis, Fyvie, Dunrobin, and Stirling 
are among the finest examples, lo which may bo added 
the picturesque palace at Falkland, the accompanying 
illustratioa of which well servo to illustrate the style at 
best. 

Scottish School op Philosophy. A brilliant 
scries of philosophers, extending from the middle of 
the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteentli century, 
contributed largely to tliat leadership of tlionght which 
Scotland at that time enjoyed. Hume’s daring attack on 
all dogmatic philosophy, from on ironically sceptical stand- 
VOL. XII. 


fiom Drown, wlmso medical knowk-dge licio .‘vtond him 
in admiiablc .''tc.id. Dri.>wirs work, on tin* whulo, ,i 
revolt agaimst Ifeid’:* “ common si nse ” views : as a .seicntillc 
man such \aguc ami shifting names were abhorred by him. 
His consequent inquiries into .actual sensation were most 
valuable oontribotioiis to pliilosopliy. Sir Jame^ ^Lickiii- 
to^b (17G5-1832) is the next dlstlngui^lled ii,ame iu the 
Scottish school, and he dc\ eloped its views rather on the 
ethical side (of conscience, i^c.) than metaphysics proper. 

Finally, the Scottish plnbisophers culminated iu Sir 
William Hamilton (1788-1858), by far the most conspicu- 
ous philosopher of the century which the United Kingdom 
produced, and the most Ic.arucd student of his time. His 
edition of Reid cont.iins much *of his best work, and is a 
truly wonderful monument of ingenuity and indnstiy. IDs 
“ Philosophy of the Unconditioned” wjrs published m 182:*, 
and the “ Philosophy of Perception” in 1830, The Eng- 
lish philosopher Mansel is his most conspicuous follower, 
but his influence is felt all tlirongli contemporary tlionght. 
The school, however, could not stand the incisive attacks 
of John Stuart Mill, Grotc, Rain, L<'wcs, and Sju’iuvr; and 
great as ai*e its services to pliilosophy must be licld to have 
closed. It fell brilhantly, however, for Profi“'>or Ferrior of 
St. Andrew’s (1808-G4) published in 185 1 his “Institutes 
of Metaphysics,” which is pre-eminent fur clearness, liveli- 
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Xle^^, i'logancc, and force. It is constructed on a curious 
l)lan, but rivets the attention and coinptls the admiiatkm 
of e\en those who dissent from it. It was a\o\>edly 
^Mitten as a sort of forlorn hope. Tlie {^ood woik of this 
splendid series of thinkers is, liowover, not lost, thoupjh 
their vaiious systems based upon tliat \M>ik ha\ e perished : 
it is incorporated with the mateiials of the great assoeia- 
lioiKil and evolutional scIiodI led hv Heih»'rt Spencer, and 
st^rNCS faithfullv uses fur wlncli it >^as ue\er designed. 

SCOTT, SIR GEORGE GILBERT, R. A., urehitect, 
hunt in ISll. at Gawcott, near I’.iu kingliain; las father was 
incumbent of that place in succession to his grandfather, 
the author of tlie well-kiiuwii Commentary on the Bible. In 
l.^Jo he eomiiu laod piactice as an aiehitect in paitnciship 
^^ith -Ml. W. il. Moilat. Tluir fust building which at- 
iKuted puhliL notice as a wMik of ait was the Martyr's 
-^lcmoIl.lI, 0\foid, IS 11 — an elegant adaptation of the 
r. leaner Cioss at Waltham. In 1 s4j they dissolved 
I iirneislup. l.i the jueeodmg year Scott’s design was sue- 
ic'.siul 111 a euiupetition opai to the architects of Kuiopo 
I *’, the church of St. Nichola.s, Ilamhin g, one of the hugest 
‘ 1 itliie churches erected in Kuiupe in the nineteenth century 
— .4 work of LTcai lichncss and hiaiity of design, co'^ling 
1150,000. Scott now took lank as tin* chief “(luthic’’ 
iiicliitiv-t of the lime, and uo one in liis day erected so 
ri iny iinptutant chuuh*'-, oi ri.ndueted the lestuialiuii of 
S'* many eatljcdials and cliurLlw’-' of note. Am«)ng the 
chuf ut his lit >v ehuitlies m ij. If named St. Georges, i 
D' Hia^tei . and .Vll Si uN, ]Ial«'^ IIill, Halifa.\ — rich and i 
w^'iks. fmi''!.cd thr eat with raie completeness ; . 
ih: Calh'.diaN uf J-Uiiihaigh a d St. .Iidiii s, Xewtuundlaiul, j 
4\c. 11 • Kuid a L'leat numhet i f pan'’li fliUiche-. Of ins 1 

c iJicJrul UituiatiuiiS the chief aiv those of lleiefoid — a 
1 ^t and uap'jitaiit woik, Jdv, on which he 

'‘j-iut fair 1 ) 1111 , J.icldield ; Kipoii, cost over 000 ; 

\\ t ^trnihstir. wh. le he built the beaiitiful nase, north 
I ht’.auC' . the dc u. s h»juse, and c<thcr huildiugs on the west 
ui Ii,e ah'ji._\ : a.ei Gha-lic'^ter, where he lebuilt the bcauti- 
fid whl'h lad fallen in He worked gieally 

Sciiishniy, llaijgui, St. L)a\id’s, St. Asaph, Giicstcr, 
«il'niCO>tei. Ihnl.air,, Oxfurd, retcihoiteagh, Woreestci, 
r.set^r, a’ul fhilistii catlutlids. He also did a large 
a:ii' mit of wmh fm' the C'/degc (d Uxfuni. Uf pausli 
ohuK-i.t-i he itst'jiLil a \eiy laigu uuinbLi , and among them 
s)me uf iii'Mir.t't ami iiio-'t intt reeling e.xamples of oui 
cariv chinch arcLilcclaie e-\tant. -Vnoth' i gic.it woik 
of Scott's is the new Toreigii Oilice. .‘scott's oiigirial 
desjgii, aeci pt'.d In the nnni'tii of llml Deihy, was fur .i | 
Gothic huii'iiiig, hut Jt was set .I'ude h\ Gold ralmerston’s 
Ti.imstiy, .ar.d the rn chilect w.:s diicctt .1 to in ike the pi* ^oiit 
Italian design. 'Ihe India OlTice was also buiit by Scott 
m i-oMiunci.uri with S»r Digby W^att, and the gionp was 
( OUiphtt'd by tiic Jlu.ne and Colonial OfTiLes. Another 
impel hint hiLiuiijg of Scott's is the Town Hall, Bieston, 
and th^ TiiV''^ ty }'ih- of tbe Midland iiadwa\ Terminus ami 
H' tel ill I.j'.d'Mi is anutliii. In 1.'*‘55 Siott’s dfsign for 
tin town ^ di if Hamburg caiii<J ll.f ])ri/e against the 
aichio-ct- of Imiopf, but llm huildmg was actually elect'd 
from another m.d 1* "s ^xp^n‘ue d'^sigii tlriii Scedt’s. His 
imposing Alhirt Mfmorial, in Hjile Paik, 1802-03, in 
the hast .‘‘Ucce^'lul of his%;re.itci woiks, but it is full of 
line points. One of his hi>t gr^at woiks was th** splendid 
pavement in rno-alc wlndi adorns Duihain tJathedral. 
Scott frequently wTotc and Icctuied on Ins art with great 
power. He was elect'd associate of the lioyal A^ idemy 
in 185.5, and R.A. in IHhO. In 1?^57 he leceivtd the 
gold medal of the Institute of Britlsli Architeits, and was 
knighted in 1872. He died 27th March, 1878, and i.h 
bunetl in Westminster Abbey, an iiigiaied biass design by 
LU old pupil, and bis successful rival in the competition 
for tbe Slw Law Courts (London), G. L. btreet, being 
pkioen over the grave. 


SCOTT, THOMAS, a celebrated Biblical commentator,, 
was born at Bay toft, near Spilsby, in Liiicoliisbire, Kith 
I Fcbiiiary, 1747. Being di'termincd to enter the cburcli, 
he prejiared hiiiibclf by a com so of priviito study, obtaiiu'd 
I ordination, and earnestly embiaced the more Calvini.slic doc- 
I trines of the Church of England. Ho soon distinguislied 
I liiiii.self by his sermons, and by some controver.sial works. 

I In 1780, on the rccomineiidalioii of Mr. Newton, ho was 
j made curate of Olney, and became inLimato with Covvpcr 
I and his fiiends in that neighbourhood. In 1788 ho com- 
menced his gn-at work, tho “ Family Bible, with Notes.” 
He died Kith April, 1821. His Commentary has now gone 
through m.any editions, and, though altogether superscdeil 
as a critical authority, is still repriutod both iii England 
and America. 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER, a distinguished Scottish poet 
and novelist, was born in College Wynd, near tho Cowgati', 
in the Old Town of Edinburgh, on the I5th of August, 177 1 . 
His father w.is a Wiiter to the Signet, or solieilor, who 
looked for lii.s son's .success in the legal piofessioii, :iiul saw 
with little satisfaction his enthusiasm for old folk-lore and 
Scottish antiquities. “ Vou were born for ii.ae better tli.iii 
a gaiigrel sciape-gnt,” he once told him. Scott’s feehln 
health as a hoy interfered much with tho ordinary routino 
of his Studies, though haidly with his boundle.s.s desultoiy 
leading. “Never wa.s so dull a boy,” said one of tho 
masters of the High Selioul at Edinburgh, whicli lie attended 
for live years (1779-83). Not so thought Robert Bmns, 
who, asking a question once in an Edinbmgh di aw ing- 
room as to the author of a verso of puctiy, was told by a 
pale lame youth that it was from L'liiglioine. “ Vtui’ll be 
a man yet, my lad,” was Buius’ approving rccoginlnm of 
young Walter Scott. 

la 1783 Scott entered the Uaiveisity of Edinbingb, on 
UMving which ho was apprenticed to hi.s father .md thin 
studied for the bar, being admitted to the E.n nily ol 
Advocates in 1792. His progress at tho bar was not 
brilliant, but Lis success as a collector of old ballads and 
traditional stories gained him the fi n iidshlp of antiquaries 
and men of letters. However, he said that “liteiatuie 
should be a staif and not a cnitch,” and the (dlico of bheiiiV 
of Selkiikbhiie, which ho leceived in 1799, enabled him ti> 
carry out his theory. It was in this year tliat he tinns- 
lated Goethe’s “Gotz von Bcrliching'Mi,” not quite his lii.st 
htcraiy clFort, as ho had traii-slated iJUrger’.s “Lenorc'’ and 
other ballads three years cailicr. Mtanwhile, in 1797, ho 
was mairied to Miss Carpenter or Gharpentier, a young 
l.uly of J’rcneh extraction, with whom he lived veiy happily, 
although it is clear that there was no very juofound 
Miiipathy between them, and that slio was \eiy far from 
being to her husband Iho rcsolntc adviser and source of 
moral inspiration which Scott's heroines always prove to tho 
men they love. Still she presided giacefully over his homo 
both in the years of early obscurity as well as in those of 
brilliant fame ; and how iendcrly he came to love her is 
proved by tbe language of his diary at the time of her death. 
It is probable that tbe marriage was a step taken under thu 
influence of reaction from thu intemso love whicli Scott h.1d 
given for bi.x years to Margaret Stuart Belches, who then 
married a wealthy banker. We cannot adequately under- 
Htiiiul Scott unless we realize this great tragedy of bis life, 
which stirred his nature to its very depths. It is this 
which makes marriage such a secondary elemeut in his 
novels; which leads him to leave Flora Macivor, Minna 
Troll, and Rebecca the Jewess unmarried, against tho 
inclination of so many readers, and which indeed casts a 
sonihro shadow over all his great works of fiction. 

Scott began original literary work by composing some 
ballads — “ Gleiifinlas,” “The Eve of St. John,” and the 
“Gray Brother” (1800), and by preparing a collection- 
of the “ .Miubtrclhy of the Scottish Border” (1802-1808). 
In 1805 he published the Lay of tho Last Minstrel,” 
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which Imd nn extraordinary popularity. But almost at 
the moment wlien a great career opened before him he laid 
the foundation of ultimate dihastcr, by becoming the sleep- 
ing partner in printing and publishing businesses con- 
ducted by two brothers, James and John Ballantync. 
Partly to give these linns employment, and partly from 
genuine enthusiasm, he published, between 1806 ami 1814, 
mngnifieeut editions of Drydcn and Swift, with valuable 
biographies attached. A reprint of the edition of Swift 
still holds tlic field. In 1808 appeared “ Marmion,*’ his 
greatest poem, followed hy “The Lady of the Lake” (1810), 

“ Tho V^ision of Don Koderick” (1811), “ Rokehy ” (1813), 
and “The Bridal of Triormain ” (1813). In 1814 ap- 
peared, anonymously, his first great novel, “ VVaverley.” It 
is a popular error to suppose that Scott turned to fiction 
because he felt that Byron was superseding him as a poet. 
3'hc year after “ Waverlcy ” he published yet another poem, 
‘•The Loid of tho Isles.” “ Waverley ” itself was com- 
menced in 1800, and tin own on one aide because a fiicnd 
had eoudenmed it. Scott found the opening chapters in 
an old di sk, and completed the tale in four weeks. “ Guy 
Maimeiiiig ” was published in 1816, ns were also “Paul's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,” and “ Tho Field of Waterloo.'* 
From this time novel after novel issued from his pen in a 
manner which to his contemporaiics was absolutely aston- 
i^-hing, and which to us is less so only so far as mere 
(jnaiility is concerned. It is when we consider tho distance 
of aire^, and tlie variety of country w'itli which tho writer 
deals, that wc see the gulf which separates Scott from the 
juolilic wiiti'i'S of our own day. At ono moment we are 
with the Plantagcnets, at another with the Stuarts, now 
wc aie at the comt of Klizabcth, and then with Bob Boy 
^lacgiegor in the Scottish Highlands, Scott concealed 
the imthorsliip, partly because he thought that novel-writing 
w.as beneath the dignity of nn advocate, and partly because 
be rightly anlicipatod that the element of mystery w’ould 
enhance their value with the public. “The Great I’n- 
known ” was the name by wliich the writer was universally 
spoken of, and this title clung to Scott long after he had 
acknowledged himself to be the author of “Waverley.” 
In 1816 appeared Hie “Antiquary,” followed by “Old 
Moitality” (1H16), “The Black Dwaif” (1816), “IfarolJ 
Hie Dauiitl 'ss” (1817), “Tho Heart of Midlothian’' (1818), 
“ Bob Boy” (1818), “The Biidcof Lammermoor” (1810), 
'*'1110 Legend of Montrose” (1819), “Ivnnboe” (1820), 
“ The Monastery” (1820), “The Abbot” (1820), “Kenil- 
\\oith ” (1821), “The Pirate” (1822), “The Fortunes of 
Nigel ” (1822), “ l\\eril of the Peak ” (1823), “ Quentin 
Durward ” (1823), “ St. Bonan’s Well” (1824), and “ Rcd- 
gauutlet ” (182 I). 

It was soon after the publication of “ Bcdgauntlct,” in 
wliicli no\el he had introduced himself and his father, that 
the crash enme which ruined Scott. His printing and 
publishing firm hud been badly managed. He had recom- 
mended for publication works ^^ich were of interest to 
himself, but to only a select few besides, and the firm 
would have come to grief earlier had not Scott succeeded 
in borrowing. Finally, ho persuaded Constable &, Co. to 
lake over the whole concern. A commercial crisis, added 
to Scott’s ill-judged schemes, made failure inevitable, and 
the liabilities amounted to X117,000. There are few events 
ill literary history better known or more deserving of 
honour than tho way in which Scott, at tho ago of fifty- 
five, set himself to work off this enormous bnrden of debt, 
lio had saved nothing, having beon engaged for years in 
building and planting at his house at Abbotsford, it being 
hia great ambition to found a family and leavo a large 
estate. Time was all ho asked, and this tho creditors ga\c 
him, and in two years he had earned £40,000. Before 
his death, fivo years later, he had cleared off moro than 
half the amount, and the remainder was shortly afterwards 
paid by bis executors. The works wiittcn under these tcr- 


lihlc conditions were: “Tho Betrothed” (1826), “The 
Talisman” (1825), “Lives of tho No\oli! 5 ts” (1825) 
“Woodstock” (1826), “The Life of Napoleon” (1827), . 
“The Two Drovers” (1827), “The Highland Widow” 
(1827), “Tho Surgeon’s Daughter ” (1827), “ Tales of a 
Grandfather” (1827-30), “The Fair Maid of Pi-rth” 
(1828), “Anne of Goiersteiii” (1829), “ Letters on Dririon- 
ology and Witchcraft” (1830), “A Histoiy of SooilmJ” 
(1829-30), “ Tliii Doom of Dcvergoir’ (1830), “(Jount 
Robert of Paris” (1831) and “Castle Dangerous” 0831), 
tho last two novels being written when tljcir author was a 
paralytic patient. 

In 1820 Scott was made a baronet by George IV., who 
ivas received by Scott, in Kdinbnrgli, two ycais latci witli 
most eirusivo loy.ilty. In 1832 th»* disease of the brain 
from which he had king sulTered, allected Scott so acutely 
that he w’as compelled to lay aside his work. The go\ em- 
inent placed one of the blups of the navy at his s<*r\icc, 
in which ho cruised in the .Mediterraru-aii, and then re- 
turned home, dying at Abbotsford on the 21st of SLq)tcm- 
ber, 1832. 

The critic of Scott’s poetry lias to wrlle cnutlout^ly, for 
it lias been well said that hooks are medicine fur the soul, 
and the diagiio.sis must be suited to the patient, lo tli.* 
young, tlie actne, and one might almost .s.ay the liealtliy- 
minded, Scott's poeliy has infinite fascination. Jo tlioM* 
to whom “obstinate questionings” never come, it answers 
almost every need, lint it Jias none of the exquisite lueloJy 
of Shelley, nor the subtle inMght of Wordsworth. It was as a 
noNihst that Scott was to show his real greatness. Hlmc lie 
reigns supreme with Hi my Fielding, J.ine Ansti ii. and j»cr- 
haps two 01 lliiee Victoiian wiiteis. A great hi‘'t<'ii.iii has 
chaiged him with demoralizing* the study of liistoiy. Bui 
if he bo responsible for the sins of the romantic schoid. to 
which pictuiesqueiie^s Is all in all, he may also he rredited 
with having gi\cn the im^mKc which has hi ought into 
I existence a scientific school of hlstmi.ms. witli wlmh the 
I weighing of eiidence is all-iiiipoitaiit. In spile of ahiiiul- 
' ant aii.ichroni'-iiis and misjudgments of eh.ir.u tci, Scott 
has made bistoiy^ and paiticulaily hudalism — a li\ing, 
breathing thing for many to whnm it had ]^le^.ously no 
pailicnlai altiaclioii. 

Leaving this }diasc of his woik wc find oiirsihcs ui a 
woild of high ideals and nohle hcroI‘'in. uf hia\eiy and self- 
devotion, and of ficcdom fii'in c^uiLism, snih as j>cit:iiii 
in the same measure to no otinr noieli''! of the lii": rank. 
Infciior in some resp«cts to Fielding, .lane Ansten. tieoige 
Lliot, and Thackeiay, he siiijiasst's them all a^ a delightful 
story-teller and as a hi.u ing elLwaling inlluencc in our livo>. 

When wo turn fioin Scott the author to Se(-tt the man, 
w'e may write with npial enthusiasm. Tlie spum' of king- 
ship w:is all-poteut with him. It w'as this winch made him 
dcM»te so much energy to acquiring largo estates, and it w.ts 
this, too, wlilrh made liiin so dcfcienti.il to one of the least 
reputable of Kngland's monarclis. When one has ‘*aid tliis 
of Scott, one has said the woist. A kind father, a tender 
hushand, a devoted friend, unspoiled by success, unmoved 
by di.saster, few if any of onr men of letters aic so worthy 
of our reverence anti admiration. 

The authoritative life of Scott is by his son-in-law Lock- 
liait, in ten volumes (1836-37)— a weak td whuh it h.is 
l>cen said that with Boswell's “Johnson” it makes a lilci in 
cduc.ation. The eighty-four cliajiteis of this biogi.iphy 
were aftei wards compressed by Lockhart into sixteen. Bat 
the most ndmirahle life of Scott on a small scale is that by 
Bich.ard Holt Hutton, editor of the spectator new'.p.ij'cr, 
in .Tohn Morley’s English Men of Letters Sciics (K^78), 
The life hy Dr. Robert Chambers (1871) is alsv» inleiosting. 
For critici.sm of Scott, see Francis Turner P.ilgravcs o.ssay 
in the Globe editioh of his poems; Hazlitt's “ Spiiit of the 
Age;” Keblc’s “ Occ.<isional Papers;'’ Senioi's “ Lss.ays in 
I'ictiou;” Massou’s “Novelists auJ their Styles;” Jeaflfre- 
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*• Xo\ els aikl XcneliNts;” Taine’s “English Eiter.i- 
luie;” Li sin* Stephen’s ‘‘ Homs ill ii Lihiary;’’ iiiul C’ailyle's 
t'^Siiy in his “ Miscellanies.” Tlie only complete oilition of 
Seotl > ^^o^ks is in ninety \olnmos, coinpu^ini: A\ith Lock- 
hart’'- Life the so-called “ Hundied-\ohiined Scott.” 
SCOTUS, DUNS. See Duns Si m i s. 

SCOTUS, ERIGENA. See E i:t< . ln v. 

SCREAMER a* .diimeilrid.e) i- i f iiuily of birds he- 
loneini^ to the oriler Ansi im s. lhe\ ha\e the hill shoit, 
elevated, and cuived .it the tip; tlie winirs are lon^, 
and each is aimed nilh two ]»oneifiil sj)nrs ; the toes 
arc lon^\ the inlenoi uiiit<d hy a ^Imit ineinbiaue, and 
the elans ate hnu" and nu\ed; the tad is mudeiatc and 
lomnhd. , 

'J he Hoiiud Seieimer (Ptittniinlt a c<>rnntn') is .diout 
the si/’C of a 1.11,1:0 ^Mise, hlaekish in colour, \\ith a large , 
red sp.it i-n eadi shoiddei, and tlie bell\ white. Its head 
is aiimd null a long, ‘•lendei, inov.dile horn about .‘1 inelies 
Jonj. 11 a liJiiit .1 seieami‘1 isanatm of l>ia/ilaiid (Iiii.nia. 
It In Os in piiis m inai>liy i:i*oiinil, fieding ehietly on leaves 
and seeds. It can defend itself fiom the .ittatk of biids 
of piey with the spins on its wmi>. Its tludit is powerful. 

It niter®, at the slightest almin, .1 mi_\ pnnejng ei\, 'Iho 
nest is t'lac'd on ( 1 m .11 the L,i<'ni,»i. and coiit.dns two 
eggs. 'Iho ( r.’-ted .'sciruncr t /rO/N// /o'), fu-ni 

Southein l‘.i i/d and i‘ai ign ly, i> a littl** spi d!- 1 . w dh a 
bhnk.sh Ii id pininage addi.ei with 'o re wl.de spots. In 
]■! ici c f the l.M, n ,,i till* pit o< d.iiig .. V. tin re 1"? a ('in le 
of fi dills at till' h.n k o* tie hold, which e in be laised 
f 1 ' depi ■''>< d at I he eiestul s, i ( aimT 'igi eOs in 

its ],ai» (> wdli the j.iicuiing spout ^ ; it is fie«jiJentl\ ' 
d » ’'utii dul h\ tin* i.dii' s, and k- pt with poultiy to 
]Ti lui l lit i nt» r fi • m \ iilth: I s. 1 1 u’e is a thud sptcies 
li.‘ n (.' linn'’: i, t' c Dublin \k v\.’ r 'J. htinna tli rhuina'). 

SCREEN, in rulm ‘■utmo. a ti nil prohahly connceti d 
I i p 11 tit mil (luidmg (»lV 

Foni'* p(itj"n (f nil er ii-en fioin the rest, witlmnt 

f-huitiu' uji llie 'pxei o\-il.i id; asii.ui hi nil’’ a ji'utitmn 
C'liiicd up Old) to a uilain 1 (ulit, s,, as to admit .1 \iew 
bey* nd it. .''U' 1 hs ai*- » no' ukiiLiy hu.mtlfnl lutemal h i- 
tnus in ll.' iiotl.io M I'ointed stsle, in wlinli tbev wuc 
rmploMd fi.r a imlit) of ).nrj)o-es. md m cidinlHs aloin*, 
Imt d. halls ai.il othi 1 leiildinj'. 

In old ( If' uImIs tie (hoir I'- '-ej.uited fi'.m tl r 
by tl.e fh'j'in -''u'ow. whn ll lii'ius fioin i-tlus m bung 
a d'e..bli* a^ to f.jim the gdiu_\ lor tli** oiLun 

jihf w . .and to admit of .st.iiis hudm:' uji to it in the sj, ice 
hu tv. . •■n tw '» p d litmus. 

l.’e Ah'ir .'^•rtfn . 1 ' a b e k w I’l to the ehoir, 

.«• j .d.ding tliat diij ion f.f tin- ( liidcli fiom tin. rn -hxtuy 
11 r; e Lu\ rJiipi] bi idinl it. It w.'is tlj«rofiire u.siially 
so .d for fi.'* wh<-ir J<* ight to w Ini'll it w is i .niiul up. Ih.'it 
Uii t< <1 L> ih-'li' yi I'ox in \\ iia‘ln'>tt 1 Catl.edial is .1 'plciulid 
stoi.-* <'11 ‘ n i'n' 'aal'd willi si M-ial la rs of canopied id<-hes. 
lh“ friid' o! <h'd;trl"s, t,riull clafuls, ^c., jn (hniclies, 
j' i) .dsf, Ij. nc'i rdnd as sirti I's, a^. fur examph , that in- 
xli'-.;,g ti' j' n’luil.il d ipd of J'jniff Aithur, son of 
Ih ; rv \ J II.. in \v • ru d* 1 < ilhuii d. I he tomb of Herirv 
\ II., in ii- u ipil at t sijj r.der. is a \» r*. gorgeous piece 
of sf d ( ’i woik. c\ci nil d » :,tin 1 \ in m» t.d. and foiining :in 
iiisul.dul shnra < n a \u v huge s. ah-. \\ • 'tmin't»r Abbey 
contains m.tny hne .studiu of Mdcns 111 its tliapc.ls and 
fbaiiti ies, • 

SCREW, 'i 1 ' irier 1; d.a a] power called a *-erew CKsen- 
lialiv consisl.s of a symal tin 1 ad reiolviiig round aevlinder, 
and ci-iiibims within itsfif the proputns of the Jivtr and 
the inu lined jdane. 

It may he philosophically re. nslrnct* d by imagining fust 
an isos^ehu tiiangle, ii Ft; (tig. 1 , Elate;, to turn loiind 
the axi'C, A z, generating two conic fiiiftriiiuM nnitid by 
thenr laiger »mD; and next h-tting this triangde, while 
rotating, liaxe a regular inotion towards z. bo that after 


rotation the point n shall bo at r;, .and tbo triangle n r o 
at G k' o', and so cm; tbeu we get a convex, exterior, or 
male screw, the height n being the distance of tbo threads. 
The corresponding concave, interior, hr female screw \n 
shown by tlio polygon 11 i' f' n, considered as a solid. 
Another form, geneiatcd by a rectangle, not a triangle, hs 
shown at fig. 2. In some casc.s the convex screw, a h, is 
fixed, AS in fig 4, while the conca\e sciew, k, turns, woikcd 
by the handle c D, but in mo*‘t cases the re\eiso action 
occurs. 'Fbe curve, any point n ( fig. 1 ), describes in moving 
round A z, is obviously traced on the surface of a right 
cylinder, whose axis is A z and the radius of its base a n. 
If we develop this, ns in fig. 3, then d c is the cireumferonco, 
which li.a.s A n (fig. 1) for its ladius, and the perpendicular 
b c represents the distance of the thread, as N F (fig. 1) ; 
d b is seen to be a sliaight line, and a 1\ the line of the 
second rotation, is of course exactly parallel to it ; and so on. 
From this figure a simple inathernatical c;ilculation .show’.s 
that there will be equilibrium in the use of a .screw when 
the power applied has the .s.amc ratio to the lesi^tance as 
the "‘dLstanco of the threads ” has to the circiimfercnee 
described by one rotation of the power. Thus, wdth the 
tndless screw (or perpetual screw”) at fig. 5, diivingtho 
wheel, F i>, we have, for a state of cqnilihiium, 

1* (the power) X X radius of f n — 
w (tlie resistance) X dibtaiicc of threads X radius of axle. 

The dljferentml 5crefa (“ double screw,” filimvii in fig. fi) 
has been the parent of much im[>ioveincnt in tbo eco- 
nomical and more accurate application of the power of 
the sciew'. Let a 11 be a plalc of metal, in wliieli the 
seiew' r i> play.s, having, say, ten threads to the Iiudi. 'I his 
senw is hollow, and its interior caiiie.s a fi in.ilc serew of 
(lc\en thicads to the inch, the coircspcmliiig male sciew' 
being shown at K l>, and the latter is contioll«-d hy the 
fiame F g, which prevents it from turning. Now, wlnn 
the .scrciv v i) is turned hy means of the handle k t. ten 
tiinrs. it will have advanced an ineli, and if n r: weie fn e 
the point !•: would have aJianced an ineh ; hut d k is imt 
fice, and the etfect i.s as if it had been advanced an inch 
and then sciewed hack by ten rot:ili«ins. As it has eh veu 
threads to the inch, it is thus sciewed hack 10-1 Itlis of an 
' inch, that is to say, the point k has advanced 1-lltli of an 
imh fill ten lotalions of the Imiidlr* k r. and the scimv < i>; 
and that is fuitlier to .say, that for one rotation it would 
■ a<haiire 1-llOth of an inch. To get this .accuracy by 
me.ins of one sciew of 110 threads to the inch would ho 
I impossible, ns hucIi tliin threads wonld bear no pressure. 

; I lie power gained in enormous. Taking the figures as 
given, and the handle as 6 inches long, we get, in the rn.se 
itf equilibrium, r (the power) is to w (the weight or rcskst- 
ance) as I is to llOxCX*^*^^ that is to say, as 1 is to 
41 A force of 1 lb. thus balances a force of nearly 

41 17 Ihs. 'Ihe movement is very slow, it is observed, for 
it takes, under the circufnstnnces given, 110 turns to nd- 
vaneo an ineli. 

Manufactvre of Screws , — In the Infancy of screw- 
making the thread was formed with a file, but this pin- 
cers ha.H long since been superseded by tlie use of dies and 
cutlers. The cutting of the worm of large screws, miuic 
singly, is performed in a latlie, the blank lielng fixed in a 
chuck, and projecting during its revolution between a pair 
of stationary cutters; the longitudinal motion of the blank, 
and consequently the size or inclination of the thread, being 
determined by a regulating or pattern screw attached to 
tlie mandril, which must therefore bo cbangovl for every 
difTereiit degree of fineness; while the shape of the thread 
or worm depends on the form and position of the cutters. 
In some cases of coarse, large screws, the thread of the 
screw is crushed in upon the rod of metal, in the same way 
tlint the device of a coin is crushed in upon the metal 
blanks, by immense pressure. 
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At Birminj^lmm, the great srrew-making orntro, all sizes 
of the ordinal y screws used in carpentry and cahinet- 
Tnaking are made of iron-wire chopped into lengths, and 
shaped in a scries of self-acting innehines. A blow on one 
end forms a licad, which is speedily turned true in a re- 
volving chuck ; the nick is cut by a small circular saw ; a 
revolving jaw then seizes tho head, and Iho “worm” or 
screw is turned in a twinkling, and in this way half a 
million screws an hour are produced. One of the great 
screwing-sheds alone rovers nearly an acre and a half, and 
contains ‘JOOO machines. These being self-acting, five or 
six can ho kept going by ono woman. 

Ill cutting screws in w'ood an internal wooden screw is 
cut by an external screw of iron or steel, and an external 
wooden screw by an internal screw of iron or steel, the 
cutter or tap being shaped according to tho kind of screw 
to he pro<lucod. 

SCREW OF ARCHIME'DES. The inventor of (his 
machine is quite unknown, but both Diodorus Siculus and 
Athemeiis aseiibc it to the pbilosoplier of Syracuse. For 
an accoimt of it see tho article (and Plate 11.) Hydraui-K'S. 

SCREW-PROPELLER, THE, an instrument for the 
propulsion of vessels, consisting of two or more oblique 


pulsion of ships it was In connoclion with paddle-wheels, 
and the screw-propeller was not practically introduced on 
a great srale until Ift.'lG, wlieii Mr. T. 1*. Smith, an Eng- 
lishman, and Captain Ericsson, an Aiiieiie.in, independently 
applied it in somewhat dill'cient foims to steam vessels, 
wliich proved succc.s.sful w'hcii tried. 

Tho British admii.alty had refused to adf.pt I’l 
I screw ; but the success of tlie Arrhimcde^^ a \f-Ml of o.'jn 
tons and 80 horse-power, built in IS 10, indncfd Ihera to 
make trial of this new mode of propulsion. Vr-nnns ex- 
periments WTKi instituted, w'hieli conclii^i\ely cstaljl^lnMi 
the supeiioiity of the screw to the paddle-wheel in 
of war. It obviously piotectcMl fif*rn injury by tin- 

enemy’s shot, owing to its entire submersion and tlie low 
position of the euLMnes in tlie ship. It is now, tbeiih rc, 
the species of propeller almost iiiiner.sally adopted in tlie 
Biitish navy, while it is also (‘mplo\ed, as an auxiliaiy <>t 
independ( ntly, in meicliant \es.SfN. I'.nldles, bowt\ei. ;iie 
still used for many pabseiigci steamers in wbicli ai 
steadiness is lequiieil. 

Form ('unMnu.tinn. — 'I'o eniiinerale tho vaiiwns 

modifications of srrew wliieh b.ne bien introduced wculd 
far exce<d the limited sp.ice at our di^poMl. In liiU 


blades, set on a shaft lying nearly parallel to the keel, and 
1 evolving beneath the water at tho stern. The screw 
blades as liicy sweep round drive a stream of water astern; 
and the reaction of that water produces a forward presjiure, 
whi« li, h(ing transmitted through tho shaft to tho vessel, 
ovuTcomes the le.sistancc of tho water to her motion, and 
dii\es her ahead. 

IliMorn , — The sorew propeller, like the windmill, which 
it le.sLMiibles, belongs to a remote antiquity; the Chinese 
said to have used screw propellers from a very caily 
date as a means of sculling vessels. 

I'as'^ing over vai ions devices suggested by Du Quet in 
17dl ; by Bonguor, in 1740; by Daniel Bernoulli, in 17.V2; 
and Emejson, in 1754— all ba.sed upon the same principle 
as the modem screw- propeller — we come to an application 
of the Archimedean screw', invented by M. Paucton in 
17(IH. Ho proposed that a “ ptOrophorc,” convposcd of the 
cireinnvolulion of tho thread of a screw round a cylinder, 
.’‘111 mid be ])biced on each side of a vessel to propel her 
tliiough the water, or only at the fore part. Thi.s screw 
Tiilghl be cither wholly or partially immersed. Bushnell, 
an Ameiican, in 1770, devised a subinarinc ve.s.scl, which 


country vcs'^els are geneinlly 
fitted with sciew\s of a iiiiifoim 
pilch, formed witli either two or 
throe, hut sotni'times witli four 
arms, of the form sliown in the 
cut, having the aims att.icli(d to 
a cylinder, mid soiiu'timcs ha\ipg 
them attached to a spbeie. Om* 
advantage of ba\ing an even nnm- 
bei* of aim';, such as tw«) or Lmr 
to a screw’, is that theio is less 
vihr.ation. E\ery time a screw’ 
blade passes the slein-post a 
shock is coiiimuniealeil to tho 
vessel, but whin two blades p.iss 
simultaneously in opposite diiic- 
tions tbe two sbotks tend to 
counteiait each others ellects. 

PoMtinH . — The SCI ew- propel b r 
is u*‘Unlly set in :ih(>le i r ojiening 
ill the (It ad-wood lielimJ ibestnii- 
post, and Ixfoie the niddei-j'ost. 



was to bo raised or loweied in tho water by means of an It is sometimes suspended on a 
inclined blade or oai fastened to the top and operating like short shaft, (arm d by a iin t il 
a screw, while propelled backward or forw.ard by another frame with a laek on each side, 
tiimilar blade attached to the bow. This vessel was to I ami in thesi; r.ieks eiitHess sciews 



\ 

\ 


carry a powder magazine, which, secured to tho bottom of | 
an eiK’my'a sliip, w’uuld, it was supposed, destroy her by | 
its explosion. 

In 1784 Jo.scph Bramah, an eminent London engineer, 
patented an invention for propelling vessels by a wheel 
furnished witli inclined fans Drivings, similar to the verti- 
cal sails of a windmill. This was to be attached to an 
axis passing out of the vossers stern, and w’as to i evolve 
hcnealh the water with a stuffing-box or proper packing 
inclosing the shaft where it pierced the vessel to prewnt 
the water from entering. Lyttleton, a Ix}ndon merchant, 
in 171)4 proposed what ho called an “ aquatic propeller,” 
consisting of a single convolution of a thrcc-threaded 
screw 

In 1790 Dr. Shorter, an English mechanician, obtained 
a patent for a “ perpetual sculling machine,” which con- 
si-sted of a screw immersed in the water at the vessel's stem. 
This contrivance was successfully applied to the propulsion 
of a large vessel by manual labour about 1800 ; but the 
speed attained was very small ; and as the steam-engine 
had not yet been practically applied to navigation. Shorter s 
invention was of no practical value— a motive power was 
wanted. When Watt's engine was first applied to the pro- 


woik, wlii(.li, wlum jmt into '' — 
moti(.>n, laiM" tho fiamo, liftiiiir the propeller out of tlie 
water when requiicd to ad only oee.i.sl(»n,ally, in wl.ioli 
case it is called an aiixiliaiy sciew. Such a sckw 
cannot h.avc inoie than two blades or aims. In some ca’^e'c, 
where \eiy laige .and hea\y serews arc required, the hydiau- 
lic press has lu’cn intiodueed for raising tliem. 

The .seiew-sLaft, at the point where it piisses llironi:!! 
the stern of the \ess(l, ii> kept tight by passing tl -xaigh 
long ]>ipe called the shaft-pipe, fitted clo'‘ely into the sliip's 
hull, and bored at and near the ends so ns to fit accurately 
tho propeller-shaft. The foiward end of the pipe pa^’^es 
through a water-tiglit hiilkliead and contains a stntfing-bi'x. 
In some Tcssel.> the tliioat of tho propeller shaft in dining 
ahead is cominimioatod to tho sliip by means of a flit s'< I 
pivot at the foiward end of tho shaft pressing agnin'^i a 
stop. Ill dri\ing .astern tin' throat is e.xert(\i tlnnugli .i 
pivot at the after end of tlie shaft ngaiii‘'t a stop in the 
rudder-po.st. Mure roininonly the tin oat of tlie shaft, 
whether exeited ahead or a^ter^, is ciunmnnicated to the 
ship through a journal about twice os long as tbe diameter 
of the shaft, and lia\ing a nninbcr of collais projecting from 
it which fit into corivsponding circulvir grou\os in a bronze 
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bash that enibracos the jonrnal. The bash is carried by a 
strong plummer-block^ secuivly framed to the bottom <d the 
ship. 

Ticln-screw Vesfels . — Vessels have bcLMi constnicted 
with a screw under each quarter. This plan lias the ad- 
vantage that the necessary proptlling aiea may bo got nt a 
lower depth, ^^hilc by turning one screw ahead and the 
other astern, the vessel inav he tinned as on a i)i\ot, with- 
out any aid from the luddrr. In most casc^ the screw 
shaft protuules through the ol)li(]ue uin of tlic ship on 
e.ach .'«ule, and hs onl«'r end is sn])ported by a suitable 
wrouglit-iiou fiame. while tlu' uidder is set in the usual 
place. Tor war pm poses doulde sciows picscnt many ad- 
vantages. Tiiey ;ir]oid more j)ower of ra])id e\olution; by 
being more .sunk in the WMter, tliey aie nioie out of the 
rcacli ( f shot, and the vessel will nut he wholly disablotl if 
the niiiiiir or one of the sciews should he dam.iged or 
dcstU'U'd. 

(Foi iiiitlier particul.ars see Woodeioft's “History of 
Ste.im Navigation." and the elaboi ito “Tiejitise on the 
isvHwv Piojioller." by .Tolin IJouriie, C.K.. L(>nd<»n.) 

SCRIBES (lleb. sopJn ritn, those occupied with bookO, | 
in the earher periods of the lii'-toi} of Isi.uK weie oOiceis \ 
of the king, u as we slemld s.iy. secret. irii^ of state ! 
(2 S.im. \i;i. 17 ; xx. 2.'); 2 Kings wii. U). At a l itir | 
pern d the t( im w.is ajqjli.d to tho^e men i\l.ose woik it was ' 
to tian-M iibe old n eoids, or to put in writing wlnt bad been ] 
bamJedd'iwii oially (I’low .\x\. 1\ and during ami after 
the imIi- :t boe.ime th.e spoei il t’tle of tla'se wl.ue<»pie<l the 
saeied wi.iirg> and ‘‘tud:' <1 tho.r intcipietation. As the 
j er ph- hecuiic cvt ilihsh- d nfti r tla' i*'tuin from Babxluii, 
an It! - i I \ o!*! oned gieitn ie\Lrciiee, tlic olT.ee (*f seiibe 
U'c hi m.p. It nice, and tlinse who sustained it weie ludd 
in leg’ h' u<iui. the t’th* was hoiii'* by L/ia, and the ide d ' 
of li.»‘ ' :r.CL i" givi'ii ni K7''a \ii. 1<>. In tie* j»eno(] from j 
r..i . JUn to the d.'stiuctioii of tlu .lewis]] state, the sciibes ' 
foinud i kir.d of guild or bruthcibood, eutiancc to which i 
was g iim d by a h. ng penod of .stud\ in tl.e si bool of bome 1 
lecogui/ad t^achei id the fiateiuit}’. Th.e cainlidate after | 
j-a.S'-ing tl loug’ii hi', peiind of fccliol.usbip was m ide a | 

CoiiijianiMU. ' and f iiall} ailmittod full member by a public ; 
ceremony in the syingugiie. It was tlie dut\ (f tlicsiuibe I 
to perfonii thf iile ol ciieuiucis'fjii, to act as .schoolmasti i , 
to draw nj» in.iiiiage settlements, and pu pan- deeds for ' 
puichase> iind sah s. bans and agici im iits, vVc. He wms a 
jntiiiliM of the loe.il toiirt (d justice coiiiieetid with the 
.syrngogae, and in his pii\a(e ea]i.nit\ was often ( k*ct< -1 
aihiti.itur m la-is f.f dispite. Ills i liief duty, bowcM-i, 
was tu stiiriy and exp-cund the sicK.d Jaw, and to n tarn i.i 
Ills inemoiy as many of thi def I'-Ha.s of its ( nuiK-jit t*‘aelicis 
a*> postdj]i . VO a. to iie ahh- to Jm ide as to what was hiw’- ' 
In) or liiil.twfi.J in inattHs of u nduit. .shortly before the 
time of J< - ' s t].,. Word Rviiiir cime into usf in athlrf s^mg 
them, and tt i- t<^im aflcrwMids hocame the legul.ir title of 

the broti i iI'omI. j 

SCRIP . a fontru-tioTi of tlie wnd .snbsf dption ” , 
us^d on ih'- Moek l.xf-liange. Peopl" wl.o “ .subscrilK*” I 
for cert . n j.oit. mis of a re w loan, leeM’.e an .'dlotinent- { 
letter .iJIotimj f ein lU rr put of the amount applied for, | 
.and tlse alhgTif T t-l< t!‘ i is shelly afterwards exdmnged j 
for “sei.], f.f Ike umoiml, intitling tl.e i.-iliier tf» so i 
many bonds f-i t)„. j^ttir.are ready for ! 

isbue and as boon the vn};,‘-rii[)< r ij.is complied with (Ja; | 
terms, if any. up-ij tl;e scrij., as to pn poi tiinal piyinent.s 1 
on certain d ites, iScc. | 

SCROFULA id the mime givfn to a comstiintional | 
condition generally inlierited, the < viJs of which arc intensi- 
fied by defective nutrition and unsanitaiy .sarroundings 
in early life. Persons who manife‘-t a tendency to tins 
d;-eM'C are lometiincs railed “ stnin.ous,” and the old 
I.ijg.isb na.me, *‘tbe king’s ttih”is stjH oecasionally applbd 
in ec.aiitry districts to some of the inauifcstatioii.s of the 


dibO.nsc. AVhere the condition of scrofnlosis is inherited 
the symptoms of the dise.ise generally become manifest 
during childhood. Among the more prominent of tbo-so 
is a liability to enlargement of the lymphatic glands from 
.slight c.iuse.s, or from no obvious cause. The glands under 
the jaw and at the .side of the neck arc very liable to eii- 
! large, and this enlargement m.ay ho so groat as to cau.so 
serious deformity, while in many cases the swelling pro- 
ceeds to suppuration, and after a slow' and dilTcult liealing 
an unsightly and permanent scar is left behind. Scrofulous 
persons are also very Imblo to inflammation of the eyes 
and of the eyelid.s, to numerous disea.se.s of the skin, to a 
pecuU.ar indamniatiou of the various mucous mcmbraiie.s, 
to SCI ions derangements of the digestive functions, and to 
chioiiic inflammation of the joints attiuided by discharge 
of matter and disease of the bone, l.astly, the lungs, 
kidneys, and testicles may bo the seat of piimilive strumous 
disease. 

Of the intimate nature of this afTection vciy little is 
known, and in sj»ile of all the di'^coveries of moilcrn times 
blit little more can he s.aid than tli.at it is a special fuiin of 
constitutional weaknesb, debility, or dcgeneiacy of mankind. 
Ill the fiist iiistanee it .seems to aiise fiom any of the nu- 
merous causes w'hicli lessen health and htienglli and lower 
the tone of ^iIality, and oiire produced the disease is liighly 
beiedilniy. 'I'he latter fact should be home m miud by 
tliose who conteinplato marriage, more cspeci.illy when the 
prisons belong to i elated families. 

With respect to the treatment of scrofula the old Englibh 
n.ame we have alludeil to refers to an old supci.stition thfit 
the dise.ase was curable by virtue of the royal touch. 'Ihe 
piactice of touching those affected is s.aid to date fiom the 
time of Edward the Confe.^sor, and it was continued as 
late as the uigii of Queen Anne, Dr. Johnson being one of 
the persons touched by the latter sovereign. A simil ir 
eustom pipvailed in France; and miraculous powej.s for the 
cuic of .scrofula were likcwdso claimed for sundry .saints, 
for the Leads of certain noble families, for a seventh son, 
and for many consecrated spi ings. '1 he office for this clm e - 
mony was retained in the Liturgy until 1710, since which 
it has been silently omitted. 

In modeiTi practice the treatment of .scrofula naturally 
divides itself into the preventive and the curative, iJio 
former of which is the more geneiMlIy successful and (dm 
ously the more important, and for which the great means 
all! nutritious diet, pun; air, w.arm clothing, and proper 
excrci-'C. here childn*n arc born with the constitutional 
tendency toward.s scrofula they slioiild bo carefully noarksbed, 
kept .‘'crupulously clean, and allowed to spend as much 
tiiiif as possible in the open air. The medicines which 
have the gieatcst value are cod-liver oil, iodine, iron, and 
eulphiir in the fonri of sulphide of polas.siuin or liver of 
sulphur. Glandniar enlargements, until they suppurate, 
are be.st treated by hot fomentations, and it is generally 
better to favour the outwiird disclinrgo of matter than to 
.strive to promote its absorption. Inllainmation of tbo eyes 
may, in mild caie.s, he successfully treated by keeping tberii 
caiefully cleansed of the di.schargc by warm fomentation, 
the use of a shade or veil, and the application of a simple 
♦lintment to the eyelids. The more serious symptoms of 
the affi ction will require special treatment, which must bo 
adapted to tbe eircumstaiiccs of each particular ca.se, 

SCROPHULARlA'CEAi is an order of plants be- 
longing to the Gamupetalau The species are very 
widely diffused over the surface of the earth, being found 
in the whole range of climate between the coldest point 
at wliich vegetation occurs at the poles, and the hottest 
p.ii ts of the tropics. In tbe torrid zone of both worlds 
they are very abundant, and form a twenty-sixth part of 
the doweling plants of Europe and a thirty-sixth of those 
of North Ameiira. In Australia and Now Zealand they 
are coinmon, and the barren shores of Tierra del Fuego 
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produce several species. Scrophnlnvlacoro are in f;eneral 
biispicious plants. Several of them are active poisons, 
and thongli all do not possess deleterious properties, they 
are all more or less acrid. Some are eseiilcnt, hut they 
require great caution in their preparation as food. Many 
of the species are used in medicine. Dir/italls purpvren 
(purple foxglove) is a powerful sedative poison, and is a 
v.aluablo remedy in some diseases. Gratiula ojjicinalU 
(the hedge liysflop) is also an active medicine, being purga- 
tive and emetic. Scrophularia peregrina (figwort) is the 
galinpsis of DioscoridoH. iicrophularia nodosa has leaves 
which, when bruised, are said to bo purgative and emetic. 
They have a bitter taste and a disagrccahle smell. It is 
native mostly throughout Europe. Scrophularia aqvatica 
is called water betoiiy, bishop’s leaves, and broadwort. Its 
jnedieinal properties are the same as tlioso of Scrophularia 
nodosa. There aic several cultivated flowering herbs in 
this Older, €.( 7 . the Snap-dragon (^Antirrhimnn. majtts)^ 
Musk (Mijuj/bis nioschatus)^ species of Veronica, Penta- 
steinon, (’alcco'aria, and Linnria. 

In this order the calyx is persistent, three to five toothed; 
the corolla is irregular, personate, fivc-lohed, or four-lobed 
from the coluTence of tho tw'o posterior lobes; there are 
two or four didynamous stamens, rarely five ; the ovary 
is superior, iw'o-celled, with axilo placentas, hearing nu- 
nii'ions ovuU*s; tho seeds are perispcrmic, which is a good 
in nlv of distinction betw'een this order and Bignoniacea? 
ami Acanlhaccir. 

SCRUPLE (Lat. scrnpnhm^ diminutive of sernpus, a 
jx'hhle, such as was probably used in counting), the third 
j.art of a diachm, or the twenty-fourth part of an ounce, in 
tile .'i[ioiliocaripH’ division of the Troy pound. The teim 
scroll originally as the twenty-fourth part of the Roman 
nm in ; aftciwaids as the sixtieth part of an hour, or what 
is now called the minute. The sixtieth part of a minute was 
( ailed sc ru pul um secundum^ the sixtieth part of a scru- 
puhim secundum was scrupulum tertium^ &c., whence our 
term second, third, &c., applied to tho sexagesimal divisions 
<)f llio minute. Strictly the tcrupulum was a small sharp 
]»ehl)le, such ns often found its w.ay between' tho sandal 
:iiul the foot, whence the use of tho word to denote a ditli- 
c 111 tv or objection. 

SCRUPULUM w.as the name of tho smallest gold 
pi.iu of tlic nucient Roman Republic: it was a third of the 
Lfild denarluH. Specimens are shown on Plate 11. Coins. 

SCRUTIN DE LISTS, a mode of voting by ballot 
:ii the elections for the Chamber of Deputies in France, 
n‘^ed ill liio elections of 1848, 1849, 1871, and 1876, 
and proposed again in 1881 (with tho warm support of 
M. Onmbctta), accepted by the Chamber of Deputies, but 
rejected by the Senate. In scrutin de liste^ the country 
being divided into departments, the number of members 
i.s lixod for each department in proportion to its popula- 
tion, and each elector writes on his paper as many names 
a.s there are persons to be ele^ed. In sct'uiin d'arrnu- 
dissement tho country is divided into smaller distiicts, 
and each elector votes for only one person to represent 
that district. The chief objection against tcr^iiin d'ar- 
roudinenient^ when compared with sa-vtin de liste^ is that 
in that mode of voting political considerations are likely, 
ispecially in rnral districts, to bo subordinated to local 
interests and influence; but it is naturally preferred by 
Conservatives, because tho rural districts are more con- 
servative than the towns, while, on tho other hand,scmrifi 
de lists is favoured by the Radicals, because, under that 
mode of voting, tho towns would have the preponderance, 
and the Radicals are in the majority in tho towns. Under 
the empire tho republicans set up sertUin de liste as nn- 
favourablo to tho empire; under the republic, modemto 
Republicans prefer tcrutin d'orrondissement ns iinf.avour- 
able to the Radicals. Voting by scrutin de liste was 
introduced in the electoral system of Italy in 1882. 


SCUD^RY, MADELEINE DE, sister of Georges 

do Send^ry, the dramatist (1601-157), was born at Havre 
in 1607. She is the authoress of several voluminous ro- 
mances which had an extraordinary reputation, and of 
wiiich w’e may name as the priimipal, Ihiabam, ou ITllustre 
Bassn Artamtuic, f»u le Grand Cyrus Clolio, Histoiro 
Romainc;” “Almahide, ou I’Esclavo Rcino." Slir* also 
wrote a great number of vers da snevtr, ad(lrf‘^‘^^'d to 
her contemporaries; and moral conversations. She was 
an accomplished leader of her coterie^ an acute cntic on 
art, .and a consummate housewife, as well ns somewhat 
of a bluestocking. 

Mademoisello de Seude'^ry di« d 2nd .Tune, 1701, at the 
ailvanced age {>f ninety-four. 

SCU'DO (Lat. scutum^ a shield, because of the heraldic 
shields of arms borni* as dt;\ices by the ecans of the respec- 
tive rulers"), an (<ld Jialian name for a crown-pit ce. It is 
by origin tlie equivalent of the Ficneli W’oid can. Of tiuse 
tljc chief Were the following- - 

Roman sptdo^ the old I’apal Slates unit of value, equal 
to 4/». 3f/. Kngbsli, and eontaining 10 R-uiK or 100 I’laiuetlii. 
Bat the present stiido t>f the kingdom of Italy is sirnpiv a 
five lira j)icce, worth mnily 4<. Englisli. llie Aastnan 
scudo was equal in value to tho old I’apal ^cudo. '1 he 
Neapolitan settdo was woith ratlier le^**-. abmit I5. only; 
and this w'as also the value (»f tlie small gold eoin of 
Genoa, the familiar sendo d'orn, 

SCULP'TOR, the recognized contraction Uw Apparatus 
Sculptoris (sculptors easel), one of J.acaill'*.s sonth'-iii 
con,«,telh'ition.s. See Plate- Consji r i.aiihns, si.ullicrn 
hemi'-pheie, on the (-quinoetial colure, midway b*-twe(ii 
x\iv. and the ptde. 

SCULP'TURE (Lat. sruljxra, to carve or ent), tlie ait 
which teaches the imitation of object^ in tlieir real apjiear- 
ance by means of solid form, dislingui^lied from <liaw- 
ing and painting, winch attain this by lines and roluni. 
Sculpture employs vaiious means and pioces'.es (culIi as 
carving, chasing, modelling, hammejing or b* atiiig < nt. 
casting, and gem engraving), and many dllTerent in it».i:als 
Bueli as clay, stucco, plaster, and wax, f^r mndrllmj; 
maible (wliile, and of \aii(-us colours\ alabastei, 
porphyiy, grtnite, antlotln r kinds of stone, as well as iv.*rv. 
bone, and wood, for caiving: and wix. plister, hion^e. ud 
other kinds of metal tor casting. It likewise makes use of 
several ditlVrent modes of reprcvcntatitm. 'I lie fir-'t la* 
these is technically termed ‘‘in the luunJ," in wimh insu- 
lated objects, con*'istmg cither of single figuies or group-, 
such as the “ .Apcdlo Behedorc, ’ or the group of the 
” Laokoiin*’ (Pl.ite V.), aie shown; while the si-cond i^ 
where the objects are in relief, orntt.achcd to a harkgi<ain.l, 
like the ligures in the metopes and frieze of the Paitheiioii. 
The term nltn-rilicro^ or high relief, is used Iw modnn 
writers and aitists to denote objects standing boldly our, 
and but sliglitly attach.cd to the backgiound; the teim 
basso-rilievo, or low lelief, to denote those flat in treat- 
ment and close to tin* bnikgif'imd ; and me:zo-rili€ro^ or 
muidle relief, to denote a mode of execution between lh(Se 
two exti ernes. The Kgv'ptians used yet another form of 
W/icro, often called “sunk relit f,” wheie the object, though 
in itself in relief, is sunk as .a whole till its most pivumneut 
parts only reach the level of the unsenlptuivd surfaee. tla' 
drepi\st cut being round tbe outside outline, in e'^iseipu nee. 
The oppositi* niethotl to lilievo is intaglio, tho most f lualiai 
example of which is the culinary signet-seal. Thu inotiu d 
is largely used for tho scnlptnic of gems and pieeieas 
stones. 

In ancient times colour was largely lued in seul}>lure. 
All Egyptian sculpture is highly ei'louu d after nature, 
though in a stiietly conventional fasIu«Mi. So f ir as we 
know, Greek sculpture of the gro.it epoch was not loloured 
but the gold and ivairv statues w’ont some way towjuds it. 
Both tho cailicr and later Greek sculpture cciUinly waa 
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sometimes, perhaps often, coloured; nnd specimens exist 
slioNvinf:; tluU the luiir was gilt. The lude ^Mioden and 
stone effigies of the middle ages weio almost alv\a}s col- 
oured. \ purer taste has now returned, and nhen Clihson 
exhibited his tinted Venus in 1862 he was almost univer- 
s.vlly condemned. 

Of the process of sculpture in marble scaicely an} thing 
need be said be\ond tlie fact that :iUli<'iigli the greatest 
men of the past (^niehuliug Miehihiiigi lo) are knoNvn to 
have sometimes woikcd diirctly on the block, modem 
sculptois iinaiiably ^^ol k fioin the model. 1 his is pre- 
pared in elav veiy ex icily, and i'* ]iiecisely like the pro- 
posed statue. A pi i^tei oa^t is then taken. Ihe assist- 
ant sculptoi iirjnUrio') then mea'<uu"' the nunhl or e.ast 
with mo"t scinpuk'iiv aum.ao\,and diilN mmuTOlis lioles 
all over the hhn k .>f maible, each one as deep as »ill come 
nearly to th.e smfaoo of the futiiie statue at that point; 
tl.i^ IS called ]ioi:iting. He next longhly lucks down (lie 
hi. ik tc these points thus piepared. The master sculptor 
tin 1. Like^ the wolk in Iiand and fmishes it. A head and- 
vLonldc's statue is called a Rfsr; a mnlilaled statue which 
111'' J.'sl the l:eatl and some or all of the limbs is calhd a 
ToTIsO. 

^'Sni!jitiin dates firan tlie \ ist ].eiIoJ of inOO 
Tcai^ ago in its t-aihcst r.maiii''. Simpln.il} of design, co- 
lossal si7,c. girat breadth of tieatmeiit. exi Ui'^ion of minute 
details, and mu h'uijf ahlrness of t^p.* wtie the ihi«f 
chaiaiteiistics tf li.ryptun snilptuio, ^See Plate I tigs. 

5 , ( 1 ; Plate II. t’j. 'X') We inay tiac.. the adsM'cc of Ureik 
scul]'t'are fioin llio lude Ird-' of tin Pela^goi to the tim''hcd 
spb.iid u’ of the Paith'...o:i. and fiom the wcM.deii mug' s 
of Ha. labs tu the OI.Miipun ^‘n^ of I'lu.du". Hut in 
the loll.: pP'C.ssion ,,f J _}|'tini stitm'', uho^e s'-iies ix- 
tends i><r tifteui euilu.fies — from th*' ila\s of the early 
PLaia l,s t'- those if the latii Ploleimes— \^e se»‘ nothing 
but the san.e figms' con'-tinth nproduicd under the same 
ft.iturts. cowred w.th the same .ssmlels, acei.mpamed by 
tin- &a:n.‘ .atti.hutc-', executed in wood (i stone, in led or 
gray girmlte, ‘=Li;lptm\d or painted, and imao ff.piontly 
both, en a laig.' <r '■m ill scab , fnan ij[iwaids of <0 feet to 
C iiulif-s, vaiyii.g blit a Utile ii. the rpiality of the cxeui- 
tion, acU'iJ.ng to th. liatnn of tl.o mitnial and the hand 
that wn light it. ‘>0 that thioiigliout th-- \ast ti»-ld of imi- 
tation. n.at''iial, pu j.ortion, and subj* it. on whkh ligNj'tian 
art has i.^'Ki-'id its. ]f. wc bcludd ni I'iilil} but one t}pe 
for each indiudn.d. lliis um lung, aid' ness of hgiptiaii 
scuJjdnre i- faintly paialhled hy wl.al takes place at th** 
present da} whtrrver the rule of ri-te Is rstalilished as 
in India arid in (.'lima, where f-aintmgs and seiilidiiii-s, 
executod na' v . c: turii's ago, sf.ni to come fioin the 
same ha’"^l tl.ove whi.h are cxc. ul* d at tin jrus»,ut day. 
Ih.n* i^ m tl e.iuiitii.s but one m./d*], a ^oit of tr.i.Ji- 
ti'jr.al patt. I II, w hull is over repi ati'd, is i. uely improved, 
and nc\Lr rdiLrul And fiirtli»*r, l.g} pti.iii artists w*ere 
dfprlu*! of i -tud} the most e^-'Mitial to drawing, n iinidy, 
the ki'owli. Ijf ijf the sliu'tnp- of tl.e liiinun b*ely ; for 
anatom} ^^as pr> iaijiti'd in Lgypt, in eoi.n-.juMie< of tlic 
lelig’.o'is ri'pKt for the d. .id b« win. b not only pre- 
veutfd then fro a’lowing it*« di‘'*-u lion, but aHo rirj.ing'-il 
tliat a/tir tl' ‘'ii.gl* irmis/.n ina'i<- in the side c.f a ooipse 
to extract the ira.^tims ami [a i form the ni.h.ilmMifiit, th»’ 
jKircuchUt'f*. 01 man intru'^tcd by tin- ^tat'* with that opera- 
tion, :it once iiLLc-sar} and sacrilegious, immediately 
to flight in ordrr to s.i\e I.im life fiorn th'- eustomary auJ 
regulat'd rcsentnn ut <»f the p lations of the deceu'eii, who 
Wire consi.lered bound to pursue Imii with stoii' *. The 
characteristic “sunk r*hof ’ of P.g} pilau has-rdiefs and 
hieroglyphic.H is a.s remarkable ami ns iinaiiabh; in .shle a.s 
the statues in the round. 

Atttl^rinn Sculpture with Egyptian init.shoaran- 
t./uitv ; and the bas-rcliefn, to wJiieh it \h almost confined, 
reo'.iLtle those of Egy'pt in many paiticuhrs. Ahw like 


Eg\pt, Assyria is fond of mau-licaded bulls and other such 
iiuHnsters. Tho collection*, of the Riithsh Museum arc so 
well knoivn and accessible as to render this pciiod of art 
familiar to Englishmen, dhe liist gieat ditrercnco froni 
the wall seulptuics of Eg}pt is seen in the abscnco of “bunk 
relief” ill the Aosyriau lemains, and the second iu their 
gieatcr laiiety nnd \igour. Tlio same ignorance of per- 
.spective is betr.'i}ed; lishes swim on top of the water, boats 
arc piled on top of one another, Uie king is frcuuently 
shoivn oil a large scale, and liis subjects or enemies (in tho 
same picture) on a very much biniiller scale, ike. Nevei- 
theless the evont.s .nro depicted with fidelity and accuracy. 
Single A‘»S}n.'in statues or figures aie as yet laie, but no 
one can predict wliat may come toliglit on further exjdoia- 
tion of the remains of this lU'tistic, cnltmed, and progies.sivo 
people. . . , . 

l\rs€pnli(nii Sculpture , — The ancient Peisians in then 
gieatest epoch (f)21»4(i7 n.r.) followed Assyiiau models, 
with model nizat ions. Wailiko scenes arc avoided, dignity 
.aimed at. Xeixcs or D.ireios are shown as sealed, re- 
ceiving tlie liomiige and presents of .ambassadors and sub- 
' jeets,'5cc. The animals aic better draivn, the diapery more 
{lowing; and the s.imo influences arc at woik ns those 
which inonldcJ tlrcecc. Sec Elate I. hg. 1 ; and 1 lute II. 

fig* -• 

The J'Jruican School of Sculpture is thO next that 
domauds notice in the history of the art. Etruscan .sculp- 
ture posMhscs a fixed and maiked type, owing to the exist- 
ence of causes similar to those whicli operated in Assyiia 
and Eg}pt. The “Lucumone^,” who Une rule iu lAimia, 
were piiests as well .os kings, and ccrlaiu foims and types 
were consecrated in Etruria as in Eg}pt, and not permitted 
to be depaited from. Bnt tho Etruscan typo was totally 
diffiient from the Epj'plian. A bony, robust, vigoiously 
de\cloped system, muscles strongly marked, powerful foiins, 
attitudes gcneially strained, an e.xccution often too maiked 
and bard, ex-aggerated movement and expression, and too 
gieat abundance and prominence of anatomical details, 
these are the chief characteristics of theoiiginal prodiic- 
ti'.n.s of the Etru.sc.an shle, wliich differs materially both 
fiom Egvpliari and Greek art. See Elate I. figs. 3, I. 

Crttl: Sculpture,— Vfc now come to the consideration of 
Gnc'k sciilptiiie, the gieatest, most biilliant, and mo.st in- 
fluential school of sculpture that the world has cmt 
seen. (For specimens, see Elate 1. fig. 2; Elate II, 
figs. 1, L 5, (> ; Elates III., IV., V., and VI.) It was the 
Greek mind tliat first perceived iho possibility of tho 
deulopmcnt and exaltation of sculpture fiom a mere 
^}nlbolieal into an imitative art; and though at first, 
ami for a long period, ibo influence of tho priesthood, 
.as 111 .\'«s\ria nnd Egypt, liad the effect of cramp- 
ing and fetf Cling the efforts of Greek gcniu.s, tlu*.so 
felteis were at length burst asunder, and from that moment 
to the culminating point of Greek art, in the era of EcriklOs, 
till* onward and upward wogress of srulptino was rapid 
I and continuous. It was the intense sensibility to beauty, 

' the unbounded admiration for it wherever it was mot, the 
cx'juibite enjoyment and appreciation of it in tlio Greek 
mind, joined to fortunate circnmst.ances of climate and 
habits, the abundance of fine naked forms wliich the pub- 
lic games con.stantly presented to the eye, and the wise and 
libel al cncouragcTiiciit given to tho artists by the gox'crn- 
ment, that combined to raise sculpture in Greece to a height 
of excellence it had never reached before and has never 
since attained. Art in Gieeco, and in tho Greek coloniea 
of Asia Minor and Magna Grflccia — as Southern Italy nnd 
Sicily wx-re termed — presents four well-marked periods: 
the firj-t, comprehending the archaic, catendiog from the 
cttrlief.t history of tho nation to the time of tho Persian 
wars, 490 n.c.; tlio second extending from that date to 
the perfection of .sculpture by PbeidUui, bii scholars, and 
contcinpora]k*.s, 400 u.c. ; the third from 400 D.C., the 
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period of the supremacy of Atlifna, to .32t» the period 
of the supremacy of Spaitii, duiin^ wliicli tliu less heveio 
desi'.qi, more refiiic<l execution, and more volupliious forms 
of Praxiteles, Lusippos, and their selioliiia and followers, 
ei^feled a f;reat revolution in Iho practice of seuljduie; 
ana tlio fourth and last peiiod, to the fall of Giceee in 
14tJ ji’C,, maiked hy the decay of true Gieek Kulptuie 
under bh.vish imitatois or rash innovators. 

From peiiod of Daidalos, the reputed founder of 
Greek sculpture and author of numerous sluipeless old 
iiiia^^es refeiied to in Greek literature, thou;;h now all lost 
— that is, fiom what we may call the mythological peiiod 
of Greek art— down to the ninth centmy bofoie our era, 
there is almost an entire ahscncc of any ceitaiu informa- 
tion about sculpt uie. About the ninth ccnlury how- 
ever, or tlie a^e of Peisistiatos, sculpture in Greece bc;^aii 
to ud\aucc; and it may be observed that the development 
and perfection of ait arnun;' the Greeks coincides in a 
rcniaikahle way with the piTiod of their highest civiliza- 
tion, their most perfect social organization, and tlair most 
heroic acliie\cmcnts. Tlie custom of erecting statues to 
victoilmis athletes, wliich was established from the irftieth 
to the sixtieth Olympiad, was strongly in favour of the 
iinpioveincnt of art and its complete emancipation from 
Certain consecrated usage's, which had previously hindered 
its free development. It was real portraits, not mere 
Inciatie models or conventional types, that were required 
to ]Hip(‘tuale the memory of these ^icloriolls athletes, in 
whom iiatmo and ti'aining had oomhined cvti'y physical 
mhantngc, and who were the pride of their native towns 
and of all Greece. The inulatioir of nature, and of select 
natnic, be< ame ihenei foith the gi’cnt living principle and 
chief aim of art, and it was promoted hy the study of the 
iiMile, which was «aii essential condition of art among the 
tiueks, wh(».so Btalues of gf'da, demi-goda, heroes, ath- 
letes. were either repre«!ented naked or with a very 
slight amount of drajrery. The most lovely women were 
pi mid of becoming the models of famous sculptors and 
]*aintcrs. The bi'autiful Elpinikd, the sister of Kiinun, did 
Hut disdain to sit to Polngnutos, even when her brother 
was tile head of Gi’ceco and the vanquisher of Persia; and 
the citizens of C’riitona assembled tlie flower of their 
maidens hefuio Xeuxis, in order that he might select fnun 
among them those best titted to assist him in his famous 
jiictiue of Helen. This supremo law of beauty, impressed 
Ml tho hearts of the people and imposed upon nit, must 
therefore be considered as one of the principal causes 
wliich led to iJic perfection of Greek sculpture, which is 
never allowed lo be marred, either in feature or form, by 
any expression wliicli would injure the beauty of either. 
Anger, rage, fury, despair, carried to that excess wliich 
disligurcB the human countenance or distorts the human 
fi nine, are never allowed to profane the beautiful produc- 
tioiiH of the highest period of Greek art, although it 
frequently exhibits the most violent passions and the most 
pathetic subjects. 

Wo may bIioi tly notice some of the piineipnl schools 
and artists of the flrst or archaic period of Greek sculp- 
ture. Of the.se schools the most famous were those of 
Sieyon, Sicily, iEgina, and Corinth. To this period belong 
the li<»ns still standing over the gateway at Mycenir, wbieli 
are supposed to be the oldest exUting example of Cheek 
sculpture, along with the Ailglna marbles, now preserved at 
Munich, tho Lycian remains in the British ^luscum, and 
the Bcnlplures from the two temples at Selinas discovered 
in 1823. The Selinuntine sculptures, from a Sicilian 
Greek temple, preserved at Palermo, are chiefly inetopt\M, 
of limestone, with figures in very high relief (Plate 111.) 
They are at once seen to be of far higher antiquity than 
tliose of £gina (Plate IV.) The firet show no faces in 
profile, though the body may be turned, and two shoulders, 
two eyes, two feet (in profile), &c., are as imperative as 


among the North Arnriitan Indians of our time, wIktc it 
will be remcmbeicd Call in ran a very naiiow rKk on the 
eliaige of ‘‘robbing the braves of half then face,” r.e. diaw- 
ing them in prolile. 'Iho suhjeets of Ani.r/ons conquering 
giants by the help of their gotlihss, whjl<' the Sicilian 
lieiocH conquer tlie Amazons in tlieii turn. :iu«l ciiiv them 
away on their shouldcis, hound Iiand and foot, .ip of capial 
rude brutality with the half-savage haiidiwoik. d h. con- 
ventional .smile of iieaily all the heads is m i y inoi,.,tonous 
and inexpressive (see also TJate II. 4, .o;. M my of 
these sculpt 111 Ls have miieli eidtuii lemamiiig. 'Hen date 
is .about OoU ii.f. The Xautlnjs .'>( nlptuics (Lvei.rii locnn, 
ltiili‘'li Museum) aie iougldy coeval, hut aie h( ll( i in 
design. 

A full eentmv latci come the famou'^ aieli.ilc Tgiii* Lm 
.sculptuies (SCO I’l.ito II. fig. 1, and Plate IV.) 'Ih. se 
were disc oven d m tin- )f.ri l8ll ; .iiul ir:uIv Mvajitciii 
perfe<‘t statues e,\Kt. all hiloiiLong to tin; tf rnple of Athena 
ill the i.slaml of J.gin.i. oil Alin O'*. 'I he oiigmal .'“tatui 
restored by 1 In-i vv aldcii, aie all at Munich. IJicyaicof 
Faiiaii rn.irhle, and an >“0 c.iieftdly e\' cuted even lo 
show wiiiikh.s fui tlie fir vli. The limbs anj drliratelv 
moulded and full of rneigv, the attitmle giarcfui and 
CNpitvsive, but the heads are still of Lastcin t_v]'f. ni.iind- 
iug us of the Assyi i'lU scliool --the chins an ^liarp. 'u.«l the 
eves oblique. Rut the sidr.vvav fu't, the .sidJysiml'. w 
now only found in .’'culptiu es of the goddess lit.i.''elf ; ana it 
is, of couise, ailmitted that .‘*.ieied ait js always sJ.Rvcr to 
move than .srcnl.ir nt, even whin, as Iji-ic, tli* latter is 
applietl to teMiple ii.''e. ’iJie goddi.«?swho li.'.s bun b ng 
j'layed to, as in J‘l ile IV. fig. 1, miglit be .‘'Ujq/osc-d he 
olb iided if Inr elligy vv.rs changed; and thu- the very 
pei.‘«istcnce of lh<* anhaic type lends sai iedni^> to jl. 

We iu)vv pn-cced to the gnatest peiiud uf (ireik sculp- 
ture. of winch the einti.rl figiiie .and pi ("'id mg genius was 
the mmuut.vl Pin idi.is. The thief mines helungiiig to this 
tn'iiod ate Hege'i.is. Muion, Putluigt)!* i*'. Phi'id' r. Polu- 
klctO", and .Mk.iincnes, wlineie itnl •'i uljduie in tie* Inglicst 
dt'vdopmcnt it li.is Mt .alt. lined by min ducinj .i f n nohhr 
and tiinr staiuhinl id* foim. Puih.rgijr is in sa.d t.» have 
been tlie first siidptor whu expressed ll;e vein'« n.d tn.viul 
the hair with gi ice and ilditicy. Mur-'U, uh "g with 
Pheidi.iN and Polukli tus, \\a>, a pui»d i.f Agehivi.-i-, md lie 
ami Polukletos wiio rivals in hniize ■'tatuarv. lli re- 
iKivviied “Jrisktibolos” (qu<'it-pl.iyer) of Mun'U is ^hown on 
Plate VI. 'lhi.s .nlist e.xtdhd in I'xlnldlmg violent action. 
Polukletos of Algos vv.rs one of the greali't .si nijdu ' of 
antiquity, :;nd was csj«'c:.vl]y famous as the .luilou of a 
lance-beaier (“]>oiUphoro^") vvl.ive piopoilloUs weie so per- 
fect that it was generally accepted as a tanoii i*r rule of 
ait. Alkamenes was also a sculidor of high di-'tineliou, 
and is believed to have m.atei ially ;V'''isted in the sculptures 
of the P.iitheuun. It i.s thought hy many authoiit.itivc 
critics that the crown of all sculpture, if net of all art, 
tho Aphrodite found in the island of Melos in 1820 
(•‘Venus of Milo"), iiovv in the Lmiviv. is .a copy of .r st itne 
hy Alkamenes, who was a pupil and constant .i.ssi.''t.ii.t of 
Pheidia.s. Also the “Apollo Relvedcio ” is often claimed 
to be a late copy of an original by Alkamenc". .\goi i- 
kritus and Kulutcs wore other eminent pupil.'^ of the m I'ti r. 
Plieidi.as, the greatest name in ancient ait- boin .iboM 
400, died about 4lU n.c\ — w.as a native Alim.'' r. .i 
puj>d first of Hogesi.as (whose “Fighting Gl.idi.itui" i> "i.v \\u 
on IMate VIA. and thou of the eminent sculptia .\g'ii.i.i'. 
Pheidias, like many distinguished artists !•( rh in .n.c.cnt 
and modern days, rose to eminence at a veiy e.iily age. 
His first public work w.as a coIo.smI gilt-wood ami in.iihlo 
statue of Minerva, executed for the I’l.ifa iiis out of the 
spoils t.akcri from the IVrsians. '1 lie “Atlii n.i Polias ’ erected 
on the AkropoItJ of Atlien*!. another gicat statue, was in 
bronze and of such heiglit that from Uapo 8uniiim mariners 
could discern the crest on the helmet of the goddess. 
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Phoidias was only twenty-two years old wlicn ho executed 
this p'and work. Wlicn Perikloa became ruler of tho 
AtJienian n'public, PlieiJias was in tin* flower of bis a<^e 
.and the height of his fame ; and, with that instinct 
peculiar to him for disceruins; and appropriatinfij to the 
state whatever was best fitted to adorn, to defend, and to 
do it honour, Porikles lost no time in appoint ini; rheidiaa 
snperiutendont of all the works undertaken by tlio people. 
The unriyalled tenijde of the rartlienoii, hnilt by Iktinos 
and Kallikrates. was the cliief scene of his labours and 
triumphs, l\»i this he executed the w’orld-famed colossal 
statue of Minei\a in pdd and ivory (ehr_\ volepliantine). 
Tile sculpinii's en tho podiinonts and fiii/eof the P.ir- 
thoTion, and ai nind tho e<dl.i of the temple, were also i 
de^’i^ned hv Phoidns and executed by himself and his 
sclu.lai^:. 'i hc'C now cou'^titute, though mutilated and im- 
pel ftcl. the famous r.b^iu marbles in the British Musemii. 
l>nt ]" iha[>'‘ the ino''t eclebiated woik of Plieidias was the 
t h; \ "t It pliantine statue of the Olympian Zeus, exec-nted 
ftir tlo' ;T-eat temple at Elis. No woik nf tireek art, with 
t!;e cxceptnm peih ips of tlic “Apln ndite" of rraxiteh s, was 
tit imirh admired in ancient time". It was said to have 
;"Mcd 111 a L'landeur to reli^e n. It-^ majesty .iinl beaiitv 
and immense "ize i’n[.ie>sed, delighted, and (weiawed all 
who saw it. In t!.e a^e nf the Anti'nines, nc.irly "ix ern- 
tiiric" aflM the '-la of Pin idias. a to OUinpia 

was still u nimoti m tider to hi hold thi" mai\el <.f aiunait 
sculptuit*. aiitiweliavo the te"tiiin'n' oi tlio «.t«.ic Epiktetos 
that if wMs e<r"idiie.! .1 ni;"foitnne for an\ of Ids con- 
temporanf" to d.ie vvith-aU L.ivm;; soon tlu'> ma"torp:ecc 
< f ait 

//W'/ — Vftt r ll’c deatli of Pheidias, many 

rr’i^nt s< ; l]lt^lr^ m \ n mus. parts of <iiei.ee continued 
to I”* ' I'.ta •] tie ^'hny r.f ait. .skopi", boin at 

Pm " ’r'u: l.i'i 11 ( .. sfn rtly after t^e death of Pheidias, 
was one ( f tie m>>"t di"tm^nd"hed. lie was the author 
of the faiii' n" LT('Up (.f “Xiobe" in the Ploientinc »;alh*ry, 
and d th^ l'a"tiori "C'il|itnrf^ on llie Mausolourn of Hah- 
kirna"sf,^. 'll:,' puwaiiiii" tendency, after this pi riod, w’.'is 
to a Ic's ."(\ti( and m<Me \</luptuoii.s fiam, and to a nioie 
lTdL"hed j'Mjution. Th's teiidi ncy cnlininated in the two 
preat s« dptor". Ln"ippos ind Pi ixittleft, the latter of whom 
iray be fn"mfi..l as the chief nia^tu of tint h'IjooI (■[ 
.^•eulpture who'^e oloect is to ph-ase and fa«:rinate the souk*,, 
as conti idi>linLndsl.Hd from that earlier and preater .•>cln)ol ' 
wh'rh a:mf(l ciiiefly at in"tnictiMf; .and ekwatinp the mind, 
'lie irniwell-jus h If-if ^tramt and dijmty of PIk idias aie , 

i. ow a'-ainh rr'd for hiithfiil and striknip poi (lailup* and 
• x^jni-iri- lin -'.'j cf d( (a 1, Pn\.(id» s, iiowever, .accoid.rip 

t:e_‘ t:;'*',’; d ail the am i» nt wiitir", was a •‘tatnary 

the 1. pi • "t exr'iieij(e Initli m JiiarhJc ai.d ill bronze, i 
Trutli, prat.', and 1 iph fini"h ajjpear to ha>e hern the ' 

ii. '-tin jn attribntf of ins f.lji"el (Plate V.) Hi" most 

rihbi.itf '! -* itue was that <_f •■Apliiod'fe.” executed for the 
<'ii i 'll.'. \r ,i t,, hipldy was It aj.piccl.ited that when 
is hoe ' ^ < t^ I* d to rimH a l,ea\y d'ht if the Cnidians 

woi.id p..‘ 1 M t].« :r "t it ;.e. th* y i»jfii-Ml to j.art w’ith it. 
Flax i" ; '-laiK pi^en n- ti.e brst inasti r who lnl)it- 
ii'dly .«-c!d:M d th" b male j'jrm entlp ly i.nde. lie died 

2^0 ii.( . I,,,"!ppos. t !-, iiio»-t famoTH contemporary, 

woik^d <■ ii.* ^iy ill hi'ir./.f, niu! i" <-a,d to hav^ executed up- 
wards of fjmj ‘■t it’.f'. (’lares, a "<hol ir </f I.n"ippos, wa.s 
tho antlioi of till- r'l/omt/d Colo" us of Rhoiles. See 
RjinriKS. ('»>la»ssi s ru . 

Fourth Ptriotl. the /JffliitP. — iJhodes nt this tifnc w.as 
highly distinguished as a .school of art. Ape>;uidro<i, 
I'dlmioros, and Athenodbro", to whom is attribut'd tbe 
famous proiip of tho ‘‘Laokooii” (Plate V.), and Apolibnios 
and Tauri"l(os, tho authors of the ‘''loro Karne^e,’’ now 
prf.cened at XapP.s (Plate V'L), were the preate.st nrti.stH 
of the Phe-dian school. Rut wulpture, lja\inp now reached 
its : :d ' -d degree of technical perfection, ha\ing lost sight 


of the ideal, and having adopted tho mere pleasure of tho 
senses ns it.s aim, speedily l)e;;an to decline; though for 
many years it continued to bo extensively practised in 
(jiroece, the coa.sts of Asia Minor, and the isl.and.s, whoro 
many respectable works of art were produced. If, how- 
ever, we take the period between the birth of Pheidias and 
the age of (ho principal Rhodian sculptors, we shall find 
that the great era of Greek art is embraced within a space 
of 200 years. The Inst works of real merit w’cre produced 
in tho provincial school of Pergamos; and one of these, nt 
loa.st, ranks with tho finest productions of antiquity. This 
is tho “ Dying Gladiator” of the Capitol, an absurd mis- 
nomer for what is evidently a “dying G-aul.” it is pro- 
bably an original work (nearly all the best antiques are 
copies), and as restored by Michelangelo it is oiio of tho 
1 glories of Rome. Coeval with this w'as a late bchool of 
I revival at Athens — tho chief masterpiece of wliieh is the 
! beautiful “Venus de’ Medici” (at Floience), wliich is rcii- 
j sidcred to be an original work. 

: Jxoman JSculjfthrt\ — The breaking up of the v.i.st emjiiro 

• founded by Alexander the Great intcifered with tho 
progress of Greek art and caused the de."tniction of many 
of its noblest monuments, and the last blow was given to 
it by the captnro of Corinth (Mfi n.r.) by tbe Rom.aii 
consul Mummiu.s. A vast number of woiks of art were 
carried by him a.s trophies of his victory to Rome, wliii li 
.‘‘ooii became filled with the finest prodiietions of pairifing 
.and statuary, gathered from all parts of Greece, .lulm^^ 
and Augustus (i'apsar both encouraged art, and many Greek 
sculptors .and painters were Induced to settle in Romo and 
minister to tbe taste of it.s wealthy and luxurious p.itri* ians. 
Caligula was a great collector of w'orks of Gre«k ait, and 
is said to have meditated the removal to Rome uf the 
. .st.atuo of the Olympian Jupiter by Pheidias. Rut tlial bis 
love of art was mere ostentation and vanity is amply proM d 
by the fact that he removed the heads from many of tho 
I finest ancient statues and replaced them by his own hke- 
I ness. And this, indeed, was the eharnetor of .ill pation.ago 
of art under the Roman emperors. Rnl»rs and people 
were alike destitute of the inten.se love and appreciation of 
the beautiful for it.s own sake, w’hich was so deeply fi It by 
(he Greeks in their best days, and which had been the 
animating and sustaining principle of the matchlf*ss art of 
Gieece. Tho K-igns of Trajan, Hadrian, and of the 
Antunines form tlic golden age of nit in Rome, though, 
pvi-n under them, the ablest professois of painting ami 
seiilptnrc were not native artists. They were (Greeks, 
with perlhijis a few EtnisrAn.s. Rut that they possessed 
merits of no ine.an order i.s provcil by the oolnnin and arch 
of Trajan, and still more by the statues of Antinous. tlio 
favourite of Hadrian, some of which are worthy of the best 
time.s of Greek art (see Plate V.) The bronze equestrian 
blalue of Marcus Aurelius on tho Capitol is also a vi ry fine 
production. After about 200 A.i),, however, scnlpture liegaii 
to decline in Rome, and tl# removal of the imperial court 
to Constantinople in 830 gave it its deathblow. 

Jiyzantine Sculpture , — The sueccHsive waves of harliarian 
invasion that rolled o\er Italy effeclunllv prevented any 
re\i\al of art, and the long night of the dark ag«’s tliat 
followed, in which the greater part of Europe was involved 
in darkness and ignorance, and a prey to brute f<'rce, 
seemed to have extinguished alike learning, laws, and art"’. 

' The fathers of the Eastern Church steadily iqqxised tho uha 
I of beautiful forms and features in the represenUtion of tho 
' Saviour and other sacred personages. In sliort, they con- 
j secrated ugliness, as the ancient Greeks bad deified beauty, 
' and as a matter of course the progress of art was arrested 
, and paralyzed by this fatal absurdity. On the other hand, 
I AiTibro.se, Augustine, Jerome, Pope Adrian I., and other 
luminaries of tho I.,atin Clinrch strenuously maintained tho 
opinion that, in figure and feature, our Saviour was of 
I the most perfect beauty. And thus it happened that, in the 
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East ii^^llncsa, in the West beauty, was consecrated as the 
typo under which the Ijead of (ho Christian reli^don and 
other scriptural persons and subjects were to be represented; 
and it followed as a natural and inevitable consequence 
that ait died in Crccce, its earliest home, and revived in 
Italy, where it had formerly been unappreciated and mis- 
umh'i stood. 

lieviral of Art — Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, 
— Niccolh Pisano (/.c. of Pisa), early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is (lift first Italian sculptor whose works show a genuine 
fceliii" for ait. In the cathedials of I’isa, Siena, Oivieto, 
:ind Lucca, and in various other parts of Italy, many of the 
Works of Niccolo and his son Giovanni me }ct to be seen, 
exliil)itin!4 laie qualities of beauty .and expre.^sion, tboiiKb 
4U riciciit in some of tliose technical qualities wliieh arc not 
to he cNpi'clcd in an eaily stage of ait. One of the high 
1 chefs of Niccolo in the pulpit of tlie Raplistevy at Pisa is 
shown in Plate VII. Arnolfo of Florence, ^largaritoiie of 
A I e7/o, Aiidrc.i IMsano, and Guido of Como were among 
tlie priiicijul fuHoweisand imitatoisof the school of sculp- 
tme inaugurated by Niccolo Pisano. Towards the end of 
the foiirtccutli century Jacojio ticlla Quercia of Siena sculp- 
tured lliat hcMutiful fountain, and that famous tomb of the 
Lady llaria, whicliare always regarded as the turning- point 
in modern hciilptiire. The great age now came on apace. 

<i n fit ItaJian Sviwol — Fifteenth andSixteenth Centuries. 
— Aiiothei of the most distinguished sculptois was Loieiizo 
Gliibcili, wliosc gates of the Jlaptistery at Florence, 
cvrcutc.l in bronze, inaik a very gi-eat advance in the on- 
w.iid ciK'cr of art. They were so supeiior to anything 
tliiit li ul been done before that the famous sculptor Dona- 
tello, and the ctpially famous Filippo Riunellcsco, arcliitcct 
.md ‘'culptor, on seeing Ghiberti's designs, gave up tbeir 
C' impel it loii and did everything in their powvr to insure 
lli^ success. It was of these gates tliat Miclwlingelo 
ditluid that “they weio woithy to bo the gates of 
I'ar.idise.’’ The principal works of Donatello (IJj^O-l ICO) 
me the tine c<|ucsliian figure of Gattamolata at I'adua .and 
the statues in the Clmrcli of Or San Miclielq in Florence, 
(he best of whiili me a “St. George” full of courage and 
cxpiession (Plate VI L), and a “St. Mark,” before wliich 
Micl,« langr.),! sI(kh1 omc day gazing for .a long w’bile in 
hilenoe, and bm ^t out witli, yt area ^ perch r non mi parli f 
(“M.'rk, why do )ou not speak to me?*’) Ghiheiti has 
.some lino statues in the same church. Of Donatello’s 
iimnerons followers \'crrocchio was the cliicf. His bronze 
iMpic.siii.m statue <.f “ Col coni at Venice" still remains 
.'ihiK st uncqinilcd in some qualities. Up to this time 
modem ait was muie essentially religious; like Greek .art 
in its best pciiod it was the c.\pressIon of the religious 
ideal. But a change was at band, which interiuptcd the 
]<n»gress of this Christian school of art hy diverting tin* 
ideas and enthusiasm of painters and sculptors into anotln r 
cliannel. This change was produced by the discoven- <.f 
the Imig-loNt treasures of classical literature, and of many 
valuahlo remains of ancient scnlpture. In promoting it 
tlic f.amily of the Medici took the lead, and Florence be- 
came tlio birthplace and centre of this classical rcvixal. 
Glasnical subjects began to share with Christian the honour 
of illustration hy the best sculptors of this period. The 
study of the antique, the habit of drawing from the Ii\iiig 
model, and the practice of anatomy, gave greater corioct- 
iiess of outline, and more certainty and freedom of oxccuti-m, 
and thus produced a technical excellence far surpiLssing 
that of the earlier periods of Italian sculpture. Luca della 
Rohbia (1400-82), well known os the inventor of a peculiar 
method of enamelling terra-cotta, is highly distinguished in 
RubjiTts chicily of a religions clmrnctcr, simple and graceful 
in treatment, and touching in expression. I.4H)nardo da 
Vinci, painter, architect, engineer, musician, was sculptor 
also, but unfortunately none of his work remains. The 
famoua equestrian statue of Sforza, of which wo read as a 


marvfd, was never cast, and the model was wantonly 
de.stroyed by the Frcncli in 1 l!il>. 

But the greatest name as a sctilptor in the history of 
Italian and of modern art, justly behaic's to Miflielangelo, 
equally remarkabh' for his inventive ]>owir and for the 
sti iking cliaracta- of his execution, df-^pisiiig the use of 
tho clay modrl and grappling at once with the imrblc block 
before him, shaping it in his imagination, and hewing out 
with rapid chisel the fervid conceptions of liis mmd. The 
Pieth or dead Ciirist. supported by the Viigin, in a rh.ipol 
of St. Peter's at Rome, the “David,” tlie “Moses” (Plate 
VII.), tlie two tombs of Giuluono and Lorenzo de' Meilid 
(Plate VUI.), with the figuresc)! “Morning” and “ bNomiig ” 
A’C., all t() he seen at Fhjrfiirr-, may be poinlrd out as good 
examples of the diisrlof this gieat seulptor, who espef mUv 
excelled in expression an<l in knowledge of form and 
anatomy, though his rnergy and daring imagination soine- 
tiines betrayed him into exaggeration. JIis influence (<u 
art was immense, not only in Ins own times, but aNo upon 
all those which ha\o Miceenji d him. He died in lob 1. 
Pietro Torrcgiaiio — a contemporary 'ind Mlow'-^tndent of 
Miclielangelo, whose no^e he bn*ke by a blow wln.cli ho 
struck him in a fit of jus-ion — was an (xeellent stuljdor, 
but a man of .a j)roiKl and initahlc ilj>'po‘-itio:i. A g 'od 
specimen of Ins talents may bo sreii in the t'-'inh of Ilnny 
V’lL, m Westminster AMiey. Tlie statm-s and has kIp f, 
of S.uisoviro and those of Jacopo Tatti, his pupil, inou* 
often called also by Die name of his master, SansoMiio, 
di^^play considei ihlu genius, and stseral works .still CMstin: 
in Floience exinbit the j»ower of Bare io Ihindinelh. (See 
Plate \T11.) Benvenuto Celhni (lotni 71) is h"tbr 
known foi liis exquisite woik in gold and siLei and pieei< ii- 
.stones, til in h\ bis st.itues; }•« t the “Pc rseiis with tin Jie.iil 
of Medusa” at I'loicnee (set* Pl.afc VITI.N and the binnze 
alto-nfn v(» of ti e “Diana of Font.alnebleau,” show gicat 
power aiid e\]»r( ssiou. somewliat disfigiiied hy tint tend- 
ency to ostentation aii-1 (xiggeiation wdnili weie pconlkir 
to the ilni leter, wiitings, .ind sculyitnie « f tins lem nkabl ‘ 
man. Giovam.i da Lmlogna 0*VJ l-D.os^ executed s, wral 
beautiful .st.itiies ami h.ls-u•llef^ at Lhir. me in rnnhli*, 
bronze, and toria-cott.^ — ivnoug them the ciltbi ited gn>np 
in marble c.illcd the “ Ihijie of the S ibim s," ;iml th- “ 1 1} mg 
' Merenrv,” in bnnize, now in tlie Id-ninime gilbr'. Slc 
P late I XL 

The lU'cVine. — Towards the end of tie sixteenth, .and 
during tlie .seventeenth century, senlptnie and piintlng 
bolli began to decline; ami as legaids sculpture the woiks 
, of the chief .artists of tliis epoch aie in irked hy tlie ‘‘iir * 

I faults tliat cliaracterized those tliat wen* exemited dnnng 
the doc.ay of cl.issie ait eighteen eeiituries hefore. 'I'beio 
was the same lo\e of executive displ.iy, the same j'ntpcnsity 
to f.iseinate the eye instead of atfecting and impio\ing the 
; mind. Perhaps Bernini may be pointed imt a> the ro- 
jiresentative sculptor of this period, the man who was most 
' conspicuous both for its ch.aracteristic excellences and vices. 
He tilled the se\i'ntcenth century with his renown, ami w*as 
only eighteen when he sculptured his “Apollo and Daphne, ’ 
once held to bo a masterpiece, hut now discredited. Every 
tiio muv delects the bad taste with which the artist lii^ 
leprescntod the fmgeisand toes and redundant tiossos e‘‘ 
tlie nymph as sprouting foith into laurel haves, just as ik 
eager god is about to ovcrt.ake her (Phtc IX.) I ' 
inlluonce tj his sl\le, which grew rajutily wmise .in 1 * 

I grew' oKh r, was disastrous upon taste and prm f ee i i 
' sculpture, and it endured for a century. In the hands of 
' his followcr.s and imitators, .sucli as Algardi, Lu^coni. 

I ^lix'clii, cCc. (;\ .«p04'imen of whoM* host woik is given *111 
I Plate IX.), sculpture deeaye<l ; tdl in the eighteenth 
century it liad alike ceased to deserve ami to recei\e public, 
cuconragf’incnf, and fell into a state (»f lethargj% from 
which it was imlv roused hy the t-i^te and genius of Canova, 

The J/o(/rr«'7?<'nn7f.-^Canma, to whom, along with 
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Flnxinnn, belongs tbo bonour of restoring modern srnl|>tuie 
ti> tiuer piiiieiplcs mid puier taste, ^^as born in tbo Vonc- 
ti.m territory in 17o7. When only sixteen lie piodiurd 
lus “Oipbeiis and Kurydice/’ and soon afterwaids bis line 
gunip of “ Da'daliis and learns," and de\oted bis spaie time 
to tbo oaieful study (d anatomy and litei.ituie, wbieli 
eventually enabled bini to stiikeout an entiiely new snle 
ft'r biinself, in spite of tbe oppusirmn of tlio leiibnir ni lists 
of the day. Camna's li^rnies are too often i Iniaeterized 
by a voln])luous diameter and an air of eo<jnetry wbieb 
impairs then tiled. Hut many of tliem aKo possess much 
vigour, «‘in‘igv, and giamleni, sneli as the “ Theseus and 
Minotaur," “ Heienl.s and L}eus," ilie time statues of the 
Popes d^bniieut Xlll , (’liineiit XIV., :iud Ibns VI.), the 
group of the •■Roxeis” m tlie Vatiean, ami some others, 
'linn in gei.nal di^pbi} aueiiderfiil knowledge of anatomy 
and a in in (lions fuush and power of exeeutiuiu Canova 
dad ju IM'J. 

In I’laneetlie inlliieiieeof Rein enuto Cellini, wlio stai fed 
the 11 lin e sebiK>l. was long snpn me. .It an Ooujon (dietl 
w*is the eaibest Fremdi sculptor of (.iiiineiice, and tine 
A\oik by him still eKnfs. '1 be seA enteeiitb ci'iitniy is made 
nanaikAt.Ie by Ihoiro Puget t'lb auliited, paintei, 

aiid sciilptoi, and alike eminent in all ihaiadus. Ills 
*• Milo of Ci-'tona wilii the Lion," and otiier woiks in the 
Lonvie, aie ^plembd eualiuii>. eiiing ialh<r on the side of 
:i painful reil.ty. but^tJJklIlg and n-'hli. In tb«’ follow ing 
ceiitury Hcad.iii < 17 lt» l."'i?S>, known he^t b\ liis lemaik- 
ah]e statue wf Voltaiu* seated in a chair, one (.d tbe most 
striking ui in>d. m woik>', stands out pre-eminent. Tbe 
jirt nt >tate of 1 i encli Si nlptnrc is not eiieouiaging. Simple 
s*:na.j:;< heAnt\, d.iedy of tbe female tigure, is almost ex- 
I lu'.v' .V .n u d at. In M. Rarlb-ddi completed a very 

I . •idt* I (los^al tignieof Libirty, wind: w is pie^eiited to the 
Aimrii in mat 'n and tiected at tb-c cnlianee to N\vv Yiak 
barb'. nr. It is made <.f mdal pi dcs, and stands o\er UK) 
ket b'gb. It b'.ars a toroli. lit by tlie electiie light. 

In CirnrniN thife sculpt* rsaie espechilly conspicuous 
— ’1 li' iwahdtn. i\icd at Copenhagen in U ; Scliwan- 
ibai. r. boi’i i'l <kcd and C. Ramdi of Ibibn, 

burn in 1777. de-d in 18o7. Tl'e great(.r pait of Tboi- 
w^ald-'in's aitistu life wa*^ ’'pent in Rome. 11*. Avas CanoA’a's 
cuntompeiaiy, but iiiiiiiittly supeiior t(j liim in taste ami 
the true (li-'-ic fecbiig. Ho aams partiiiiluly lemaikable 
for his snccc-s in ba'i-rdiefs, in AA’liieh, a:ru<ng the ino*l*.rnH, 
1 laMnan .done can ri\al Liiii. As good (xainplesof Ijis 
skill III this hi.incb f'f .Tit wc may pm’iit out tiie noble coin- 
p^e-iiiuns know n as " X.glit " and ".Moi n'lig, ’ w iiieli iiave been 
fn.jmnlly fngnAvd, and now decoiate the ‘'pleiidid col- 
let tion at ( n if^'WurtJj. .^clivAanthal* r AA'a*, .m artist, not 
(iuly of gT*at g'.inii', Lut of iinrm'nse indmtry and remaik- 
.Tbh- t-\eeuti'.t p*'W*r. <bic of bis rm^st sucdnssful aaoiKs is 
th*.' colus-«a] vi line r>f IkiAiirii, wb di stands in fn-nt of .^i 
i>(.rie teiiiph* t-l Avlale niirld*'. e.ilhd the Ruhmebballe or 

II. ill (d H* ri M. Chil‘>t:an liauch (d Ib-ilin is one of tbe 

iiio^r dj't.ngiji'iad f f (1* rman s( ulpt**i«. Hem ither followed 
th^ a.nti im- nor tbe st>]ij of C.im a.i fjr T borAvaldsi-n, but 
.strmkfut fur b.invlf a rnodil'Kation of tlie c>ld Cerrn.in 
stile, as < \l.ibited in the woik-i of Albf jt Hiin r .and Tischer. 
He has bffri Aery .‘^ucci ‘-sful in busts and inonuinent.'d 
statue^. Th" h'dadoW" — .J<djami Gotlfned t)i»* fatluT, 
who dad at iicibri in and Rndolpb, tin* .son, who 

died at Ibjine in Tt tlie larly .ag*- of HjIiIa - seven — 

are otb*r C»Tm.in .’cnlptors will ileserAing of notiee. 
l).inne«ker of Stuttgart is aloo wortliy of notiee for bis 
beautiful “.Ariadne," noAv at Finnkfoit, and Kinst Ami 
Duudcl (1800-76) for bis “ Arminins." 

This brief sketdi of sculpture is fitl} clo«-td by a notiee 
of the Ttrifi-'h scliool. The first pamt*Ts ainl s<nlptors 
finploA'-d in bingland were all, or alrm*.st all, of foreirgn 
extract' Native talent was kite in f.vbiblting itself, 
tto gh ..'kTAAarda rajn’d in its progrc.ss; and not inucli 


more than a century has elapsed from tbo first imperfect 
ellbrts of sculpture V) tlie rise of tbe present school, which 
is Itased upon tbe purest piinciples of Creek art, ami is 
cirtaiiily not surpus.sed by any e.xisting sehool in Europe, 
'ITiat school, commencing witli Giinling Gibbons, so cele- 
liLAted for the unrivalled beauty of bis carvings in wood, 
b.is produced Roubiliac, Sebeemakers, Ibank.s, Newton, 
Biiron, Nollekcn.s, Flaxnmn, Westmaeolt, Cbiintrey, Wyatt, 
Gibson, M‘Dowall, Foley, Landseer (who produced tbo 
lions of the Nelson Monument), Marochetli, Stev(‘ns (of 
tlic Wellington inemoiial), Tbornycroft, Leighton, and 
m:iuy other eminent ai lists. Of all tliese gieat men be 
aaIio was most successful in civaliug and din’iisiug a puio 
t.aslo and correct priuciplo in scidpture, both by piecept 
and example, was John Flaxman, profes.sor of sculpt nio in 
tbe RoahI Academy. He did more to improvo English 
sculpture and to base it upon true and eiiduiing piiiiciples 
than any other artist, and at tlie peiiod of bis de.Uh 
enjo 3 ed a European reputation such as no English .sculptor 
liad eAcr hefoie acbicAcd. Wliatever successe.s our iiatU'iial 
sc1km» 1 has A\on aie hugely owing to the exquisite taste 
and film adherence to true art of tbhs distinguished man. 

Of AAoiks on the history of sculpture \\ iiickelmiiuiTs 
German Avoik (1761) may claim to be tlio hist of muoh 
impoitance. It Ii.ts of com sc since been largely supei- 
seded. Weslmaeolt’s ** Handbook of Sculpture ’’ (1 M6 1) is 
a good Avoik, and more recently .^leveral excellent English 
w*»rks on the subject h.Tve been publi*'hed, the bc.st being 
IViry's “Ropnlar Introduction to the History of Greek and 
Roman Sculpture" (1882): A. S. Murray's “llistoiy of 
Greek Sculpture" (1880 and 1884); Mr.s. Mitclull’s 
“HMory of Ancient Sculpture" (1884), which includes 
Egyptian and Assyrian art ; and Leader Scott's “ Renais- 
sance .and Modern Sculpture" (1886), a small but coj)iuu» 
account, starling from Niccolo Pisano. 

SCURF is a material composed of minute portions of 
tbe dry external scales of the cuticle. Sometimes tiny 
separate in unnatural quantities, and this constitutes the 
disease called PitAriasis. 

SCURVY* Sec AMiscnunuiK s. 

SCURVY-GRASS (Coehlc.iria), a genus of plants 
belonging to the (*rdcr CTtLH’iFKii.i;. 'I'lic speebs au* 
anniul or perennial herbs. Common Scuivy-grass (Coe/i- 
learta ol/irinnlii) is a natiA'O of Great Riitain, in muddy 
pI.Tces near the sea-coast. It is found also all round tlio 
Arctic Circle. It is a loAv-groAving herbaceous plant, with 
.a rosette of beait-sliaped stalked root-leaves, the up|)er 
le.i\es being .sessile; the flower 5talk.s are 6 to 12 inchea 
high, with numbers of sm.all wliitc tloAvers. This plant 
Aarie<i much in size, and two or thiTo varieties have been 
deerribed. When fresh it has a peculiar smell and a bitter 
nciid ta.^tc, which are quite lost by drying. The fresh 
plant i.'i a stimulant, and possesses the antiscorbutic virtuen 
of the Avholc order. It has, however, a peculiar reputation 
in the disease called scurvy : hence its common name. It 
is sometimes u.sed as a salad. 

SCU'TAGK. See EhCUAOK. 

SCU'TABl (corrupted by the Italians from the Turkish 
Uskuflar) \n a town of Asiatic Turkey, on the eastern 
shore of the Bosphorus, and immediately opposite Constan- 
tinople, of which, indeed, it fonns a suburb. Its situation 
is eininontly beautiful. Among groves and gardens it 
ri.scs, terrace after terrace, on the sides of a considerablo 
Jiill, and crowns its summit with the domes and minarets 
of numerous graceful mosques. It b the seat of a flourish- 
ing trade, with many well-stored bazaars, silk and cotton 
manufaetories, and large granaries of com, and Is connected 
by rail with Ismid, on the Gulf of hmld. The popnlatiuii 
is estitnated at 60,000. 

Scutari routains a college of bowling dervishes, baths> 
iuiaretH or kitchens for the poor, and eztensive cemeteries, 
planted with AMurable cypresses, wbicb the Moslem holds 
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hi peculiar reverence, fium a belief that ]ii8 laec will one clUr, was captnica ainl fj.ini.fiuod by the Eui^li-li after tlio 
day be dri\en acro.ss the IJuHpboriia lo their Asiatic home, battle of Muida (1«00). Tli<‘ i’jMich betjcieed it in 1808, 
It was anciently called ChryiopolU^ or the golden city, in but its small ^aiiison succeeded in eiTfclinrr ih<-ir escape, 
consequence, it is said, of the I’crsians havin;; established Charybdis (Gr. Charuhdh), de^ciiUd by the ancients 
a treasury licre wlien they invaded Greece. Near this as a terrible whirlpool, was place«l hy Homer and Virf'il 
place Constantino finally defeated JJcinius in did. Two immediately opposite Scylla, for tlie douhtlessly, 

miles to the south lies the villu;;o of Kadikin, the ancient of enhancing the hoiiois of the bcein*. i lii \ jiielendcd 
Chdlcedon. that she w'as a lavenons woman, danghUT of r^b'-’idun and 

Tlic vast barracks on the outskirts of the town, built Gaia, Iransfoimed by Z< ns foi sh-almg oxen inUj tjiis \Nliiil- 
by Sultan ^lahmud, were converted into an hospital for ing gulf, which thrice eveiy dav sucked in the oc•f“all^^ iters, 
the hick ainl w'ounded of the Anglo-Freneh army in the and thrice e\cry day leguigitated tin in. 

Russian War of ISdl-TnO, under the Buperintenilenco of Modern geographers, however, h i\»* tiansfened Charybdis 
Miss Eloreneo Nightingale. On the olilTs oveilooking tlie to a spot sitnal<'<l outside the harlxmi of Mi ssma, about 10 
Sea of Marmoia extends the English CLMiielcry. A monu- miles from Se\]l u Tliis whiilpool, known as the (ial'd.iro. 
ineiit executed by Haron Marochetti, at a cost of X17,000, coiresponds with the accounts given by the ancient wuhis 
lias been ciectcd here to the memory of the soldiers who more closely than the pie^ent (iiiiciils od" tiic J\iro i’.iint. 
fell in the war. It consists of ft pedestal, Hanked at the It icmains to bu considend, li-jwever, wlietbei the ]‘ip'«<‘ of 
four sides by angels, and crowned with ft tall obclisk-hke ages and the a< tion of n-peated eai tliquakes may not ]m^-* 
pillar. The insciiption is siinple: “Tliis monument was mateiially cbangid the cunents wiiicli once reiideied this 
erected by (^tueen Victoria and the Biitish People.” passng** dangerous. 

SCU'TARI {Skodro^ in Albanian, and Iskmidere^ in Tln'distamcaeioss tliestiaitsfumi tin- (\istl-*of SeUla to 
Turkish), a considciablo city of Northern Albania, and the Faio roint is 00 17 English ds. 1 be gi' at fi'^1 tn-y of 
the capital of a pashalic in European Turkey, is situated the prAce-f/iadd or sword-llsli {Xiph'm.* ylinhn^') ailmds 
ftt the soutliein extremity of Lake Scutari, where tlic occupatimi to its tisherinon duiing the iii juth^ of -lul), 
Iloyana issues from it, and .about 18 miles from the co.ast August, :ind Septemixi. 

of the Adii.it jc. Immediately adjacent to the town is a SCYTH IA. 'J he lume i-f Sc Wliians is ti;n»s 
lofty height, crowned by ft eit:idcl, and containing the applied by tb»' ancient wiittrs to ;ill the nomad intn ii'. m 
jesidenee of the governor, with nn nrscii.il and hairacks. the noith of Kuiope and Asia. Rut tie* Scvtl.j i of 11* lo- 
Tlie pofuilation is estimated at 40, (‘00, .about one-half of dotos coinpii.scd tlie land betMcen the C.ii p.Ubia’is and ih" 
wliom aie Roman Catholie.s. The only inijiortant public j Taiiais (lion), linodolns a‘‘«'iibes to its inlialjit.ini s ai. 
buildings are — the ba/.aar, &e\eral mcisques, and the, Greek Asiatic ongin. His exrillent act mint Jiavr. n-^ drmbi bur 
and lonimn Catholic churches. Theic luc yards for build- that they were a of the gient h< ide. 

iiig toasting vessels, and some inanufactuies of silk, cotton, Ihe (»nly two imp-Ttant merits in tin* histtn \ ( f .^e^thi.i 
nnd wotdlen good.s, and fiiC'.'irm.s. The meichaiit.s of tins ^ mentioned Ia lb io»lotos aic (1) the iinasion of Mt di.i hy 
pl.iee aie the chief tiadevs in Western Tuikey; they export j the .SeMhi.ins (n.i'. Ooo), and theii cf nqm'st of As^a as far 
wool, law silk, wax, hides, skins, tobaeeo, and diied fi.-'li, .a-s the eontines of EL\\pr. w] irli they held for twenty < .ght 
to '1 liesto, Ctinstaiitiuople, Venice, and Corfu ; and import ■ jeais; and (2; the uuMieeissful in\ vsion of Se\th a by 
in lelurn colonial pioduce, with cotton and woollen manii- j l).iren»s llista^pis (h.< . bOT ). In the trin of l'liii\ lb.- 
f'lelnred goods, for s.ale at the large fairs in Uic Ottoman j ^e}tbiaiis had l»ecoino extiiit t .is a pu pb- , ibr i plue was 
dominions. Tworiveis running tlnough the towMi frequently | uceu])n d by the G* nmins .ind Smmati.ins. iml ll.e Seub’ r.i 
inundate tlie greater part of it. Scut.ari is the only place | name was con fined to the lemuto iii. known n l,<s of ii .■ 
<01 the I’oi ana which the Tin ks are allowed to foilify by j iioith. 'Ibo mine of Sc ylbi.i lx gin to be aiqbaed to li e 

tlie treaty of Rerliii. 'lha Ldle of is about .'ll) noitliem paits of As. a m the M-u-dmuaii piinu], .m tie 

milo.K in lengtli from north to sontli, and 3 to 5 miles in ' expeditioii.s of Alexander led Eiiiop< .ms ;im -n^ the ] 

breadth, and contains several small islands. It lies in the kindled of the true Seithun^, and lontmucd to be its 

high hind of Albania, and is well stocked with fish, which n.ame during the Rmn.'in perlotl. 

foniis the principal food of the inhabitants of the numerous SEA, atiim used in opjtusltimi to itnd. ti de^iL'n ite 
\ilhige8 on its hanks. One kind is like tho sprat, and, the otnimuou.s bodies of water on tl.e '«ui f.iee uf the Lii‘h 
after being drieil hy the Montenegrins, is much esteemed whieh ineloM- the c-tntinent.s and md . Xe.iili tl.ree- 
jn D.almatia, fouitlu* of the supcitieies of the el^'bi- .iie s, i. 

SCYL'LA and CHARYB'DIS. Scylla (Gr. SkuUa) Se.i-water has a .<.iU and somewh.it bitti-r t.iste, and in 
irt ft loeky cape on the W'Cst coast of Southern It.ily, which its n ituval state is unfit for dunking <-1 for culin.irv pur- 
juts out into tho sea in such a manner .as to foim a craggy poM.s, Its .‘'p»*eitic graiity is .ibmit l‘(‘J77, rain-water 
peninsula at llio mouth of tho Straits of Mo.ssimu The ( being l-OOOU. 'Ihe water of e!o-id .se.is into whieli m.iny 
ancients fabled that Scylla, » daughter of IMioikos, was | riieis fall E lighter, as that of tlie Ikvltie, whieh i'- only 
changed by Kirkc (Circo), out of jealousy, into a fright- 1 I'OOtiT. In tho<:e ]iarts of tlie oeeui which .api-roieli ti.e 
ful M-a-iiionstcr, and placed ill ft Cftvo of this rocky point in ' p<'le.s the w.ilei is of loss specitic giavity ih.^n in Hues'' 
order to inveigle mariners to their defetruction. Sho was j paits wliieb lio lowaids the etp.iator— aciroun.st.mce whuli 
said to pos.sc.ss twelve feet, six long necks and month.s, e.adi - in.ay he duo to the inciting of the etK.rmoiis masses if ice 


furnished with threo rows of sharp teeth, and to bark like 
a dog. Tlio navigation of this part of tlie stiait was 
supposed to bo attended with great danger, but this may 
lm\o been owing to the imperfect seamanship of the iiaxi- 
gators. At present the smallest fishing bark doubles the 
capo in safely. A fort and town were built on tho rock 
about bOO n.c., which are now represented hy tho modern 
Scillft or Sciglio, in tho province of Reggio-Calabria, with a 
population of 8000 , large silk factories, and extm.Mio 
fisheries. The town is built in terraces rising one abm o 
the other from tho sandy bays which lie on either dde of 
tho promontory, and is surroanded hy vineyards and giovcs 
of mulberry trees, Tho castle, built on the briuk of the 


I tint au* found in tho higher l.itiludc^, and ti> c\ ipoi iEi'U. 
; Tho water of the Raltie eoiitaiiis unly 1*18 ]>ri i-rr. f 
I salt, but lliat of the Meditenanean contains I’l.^ pei > : 
j the fonner being eon.''id<'iahly In'hiw*. anil tlie latti i . 
what ,iIk>vo the .‘ivcrage of the ooernc w.itcr. 

Ihe MM at a gieat diM.ance fiein tlie l.ind hi" v’. i \- 
ceedingly fine nltiamarine tint, wl/ieh e.innot be e -u^uiT!'! 
due to lollection fioin tl.o almo‘.pheie. in tl.'* ri>hiUi is 
fiequently of a dei'per hue thin that "t the .N^y. and does 
not change e>on when the kilter I.n ivweied with clouds. 
This colour niiuergoos M'lnc eh.inges in shoals, whore it is 
modified hy the iiKitter whieh foiins tlie bottom.^ llio 
greatest vaiioly in the colour seems to occur iu the Green-. 
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land Sea between 74"^ and S0° N. lat., whore it vaiies from 
uhiaiiuiino to olive green, and fruiii the mu^t peifect 
llan^paronev to deep opacity. Tlie gret'U is liable to 
ehaiii^es in ith poMlioii, but still it is always renewed near 
CL'itam situations from year to year, frequently constituting 
long bands of various dimensions, ami sometimes extending 
two or three degrees of latitude in length, and fiom a few 
miles to ten or lifteeii leagues in Ineadth. This occurs 
^uy generally about the inendian nf Lund('n, and the 
whales chiefly feed in tliis green-colomed water. When 
exammevl by Scoresby, it was found to contain a great 
iinmbcT <if inedusa\ with vitliei substances resembling small 
tilainents (^i lino ban. 

The tiaiisi aicncN of sei-water inereaM-s with thedislauco 
from ilie sluies, and is geiu‘iall\ gi eater in the higher than 
in tin. Jowir latitudes. Hut theie are many reinarkahle 
e\eep:’oii'> to tlie last-inentioned fact. Some paits of the 
MM belwetH the tiopies aie distinguished by the ti.iiispar- 
cr their watei^, especially the Cailhheaii Sea, where 
;• I pl'Wt > and sca-plants. Ihougli growing on a hottoin .‘10 
1\\ r dtep, appt ir to be near enough to the surface to be I 
jil licked by a poison in a b( at. In the imrtluin seas the | 
i'- ttuin under ^eltIeal sun may sometimes be seen at tlie 
di.pth ('1 fiom l<iO to oOO fr, t. 

UiiC of the most rem ilk dole pn.peities <.f m i-wal^T is .a 
certain himmi'Us appeaMUee, whkli 1 is l)e< n (diM-ivcd at 
mghl in all sei^, but appeals in its gr.at- -i sph mlonr be- 
tween tile rioj>u>. 'llie puli of a vessel seuns hke a h^ng 
hue of hie. ^eeii fn in tiie stem, wl.ile, a^ the wa\es .are 
paited by tie* ]'iow* the\ appear ^iudl} Iirniiion*', fla^-h 
in sl eit'' tl I'lidiant t\iriie, or scintillate With tiie bilght4*st 
tpaik^:. ihj 'i I'l w of a sttan.cr ap[M .irs as ilumgh illnmi- 
1 Ul.i tn tlif tiii.;hte>,t h;hr, and It e k g-lme tiails hi hind 
ll.' se^^tl 111 a streak ii tin* most bii’’ mt silver. Soine- 
t.riiM in tie In Han Ocean and the trt.pics, tin* sea on a 
Uaik niglt wdi suddenly become of a milky while eolour 
as f.;r a> tie i \e can read. 'Ihis heaiiliful pheiioin< non is 
attiibut*.d t<' the pre-ence of ni\rlads of inaiine animals 
am aiiimaltule. wniLli emit a pliosphoiesc nt lijit. 

Tro'o the laws <;f gra\Uatiori it is infeiicd that the sur- 
face of tl c sea always at tlie J;amc distance fiom the 
le'.itro of the taitb, and lliat const qutntly it f'Jinis a nni- 
fi-nnlv ngn’.ai curve. lJut though this inft k uce is tin o- 
retitully and geneially true, caiefnl obsenalion has sl:.)wn 
th..t S'lino }>nts aie inoie elevated than others. '’IlnN ]«) 
pai ticuiariy the c.i''*. witli closed sias. in wlticli the lt.\el is 
Ingher than tint cf tiie ocean, wljcn the mass of wat<r 
brought into tnem liy ji\ers is gieater tlian tliUt wimli is | 
J( >t by M.iptaaliim, and tiie .‘'tnits by winch they an* 
unit'd t'j tliC ut fall are not w ide enough to carry oH' the 
varj ! is wattr> (jUiikh. In confoiniity with tiiH ]niij(iple 
Ii . : -..I 1 ti It oiu t/f the iiaiTic and the lilirk >ca, both 

wi.ifli I'mIm.- immense ^•dlmles of water from the 
Iirgf ri\':.s that enter tlan. lime aie steady 
cniu 'i*" ti.ioMgii tbe straits that ((lum ct th< -e s* as ro- 
sy. ft.\-iy wiiij tiii <j(‘nrian Ucf in and the lhop<mtis. On 
licj Mi.r.i li.iai. v\I.*n the c\apMition is gH.it<r than the 

MlpJ IJ. 'f w.itt. fli.Mi ll.e <jf tl.O* ( losod hOll 

.s.i ks bc!o.\ that of the orf iii, aii'l cons ijiiciUly tlare is a 
rush of wat^r fr-.m tl*- lattei tiiioiigli tlie stialt wljich 
unites them. '1 liiT ch.aily f‘xein])'db_-d by the Mediter- 
raman, wlieb Ims a lowrr sarface tl.aii tlje seas with wliieb 
it is cmrifCtn], m conscqiencf of rcci_i\ing a very scanty 
supply of wal'i by livers (for, with the exception of the 
Niie, no large stream fails into itj, and in consequence of 
losing by evaporations, as .<^liown by l>r. Halley, nearly 
three times as much water as is brought into it b) tin; 
rivers: tlie result is tliat tlie deficimcy is supplied in two 
ways, by the current of the Dardanelles, whuh brings to it 
the f'Uqdins waters of the lilack Sea and of the Sea of j 
M innora ; ami by the current which runs through the I 
•Strait of Gibraltar from the Atlantic Uccan. I 


] Tiio Ked Sea receives no stream of any importance, and 
j it must lose a considerable volume of water by evnjmration, 
which loss is supplied by the current into it from tlie Indian 
I (Veau tliiougli the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. Hnt from 
' .May to October north winds prevail all over tins sea, wbi< li 
, cause a continual current for this interval through the .strait 
^ into the Indian Ocean, leaving about 2 feet le.ss water on 
tlie reefs in the northern part of the lied Seiv. The high- 
water mark in the Atlantic is 13’5r» feet lower than in the 
I’acific, and the me.an level of the latter is 3'O‘J feet Iiiglier 
than that of the Caribbean Sea, of whirh the level is higher 
than tliat of tlie Atlantic near the Old Continent. 'J’ln* 
nortli-ea&tern trade-winds force a great volnino of water 
from the North Atlantic into llie Caiibbeaii iSea. and this 
j is greatly increased by the Cuiana cnrreiil, vvhii li <'nteis 
I the same sea by the strait between the Islamls of Mai tniKpie 
: and Trinidad, Such volumes of w.ater, being .irn sted by 
I the long isthmus whieli separativs the Caiibbeaii Sea aiul 
I the Gulf of Mexico from the Tacific, must pvodme a con- 
siderable accumulation of water along the western .''boies of 
fbo'ic .seas, and laise tliem considerably above llie ronnnon 
level <*f the Atlantic, and this iiiferoneo is conliimeit butli 
!»y observation and by Iho rapid current called the Gulf 
Ml earn, See A I'LAN i IC OcKAX. 

It was necessary to explore more ehtscly the di-ptlis of 
the sea, to facilitate the laying of subinaiiiie telegiajiliic 
cables ; and the important additions to scientific know ledge 
tl’.us elieitod iinluced the liritish government to send out 
several vessels to cany on sounding and dietlgmg opeia- 
tions in various parts of the deep seas. The cull^c^s of the 
Liifhtninf]^ the Porcupine^ and the r, extending 

fiom iSbS to 187 i, revealed the exi^teneo «'f an e\ti.i- 
oulinaiy abundance of animal life at Hie bottom of even thi* 
deepebl ocean abysses — and life, tin), under quite as gn at 
a vaiiety of strongly-rnaikcd tints as is found in nn.n* 
accessible waters. Over what mav be called the vvaim or 
shallower area this animal life eon''i‘'ted chiefly of llie glo- 
bigeiina vaiiety, actively (‘ngaged in tlie chalk foimatI<>n. 
Kioin the more profound depths aniimds of ]ii.;h oigani/.a 
! tion, and w’ith perfect eyes, weie bronglit to the siirfatc, 
and the creatures discovered included an extrnoidin ii y 
collection of sihrious spiaiges and foiaminifeia, together 
with zouphvtes. celiinoderm.s, inollmscs, .aniiLli'ls, and onis- 
taeeans. (Sen an e-Keccdingly intei u'^tiiig work, “Depths 
of the Se.i.” by Dr. Caipent«T, J. Geoige .h llrevs, and Sir 
j Wwille Tlioinpson; and tlio “Odiiial Keeoid*’ of llio 
I (yinlknfjer Expulition, fifteen voN„ DonJon, 1880 . si.) 

The bottom of the sea, like the .sinf.iee of thn land, is 
ihvcjNificd by mountains and valleys and plains of ditleient 
ciev.alions. TJi« most extensive fonnatlon of .sniiinarino 
tabl'--l;md3 occiii.s in thn great suri(;.s of banks that lie at 
no great distance from the east coast of the United States, 
and with little intennUsion extend fixim Newfoundland and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the most .southern extremity 
ot the peninsula of Eloriddj^ to the westward of wliicli, hi 
the Gulf of Mc.\ico, lies the Tortuga Hauk, which skirts 
the shore.*) of the United States as fur wtsl ns the mouths 
of the Mi.ssibsippi. This series of banks is more than 1400 
miles in length ; but tliere is alway.s water enough on them, 
with the exception of the Virgin Hocks on the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland, and the shoals f)f St. George’s Bank, for 
the large.st vessels. These banks are frequent'd by iin- 
iijen.se shoals of cod and other fish. 

South-eastward from the banks along the cast coast of 
J’loiida, and separated from them by tJie Gulf Stream, aro 
the Columbian banks, which extend to the Mona Dassago 
between Haiti and Taerto Kico, and consist of the Little 
and (ireat Bahama banks, whicli ocenpy the north-wcstcni 
portion of the group, and of five smaller banka occurring 
at great distancc.s from ouo another in a south-eastern 
direction. '1 licse banks have from 15 to 20 fathoms water 
on their edge.s, but they aro beset with rocks and shoals, of 
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which a few arc dry at low water; they arc thoicforc 
ehiimiuJ by vessels. The siirfaco of tlio banks consists of 
coral, covered witli shells and calcaieous sand. On their 
eastern ed^cs, alon;; the Atlantic, are the Bahama Islands. 

Theie aio several banks in the Indian Ocean; the most 
extensive are those of Saya de Malha and Nazareth, the 
former extending between 8° 18' and 11** 30', and out by 
30' K. Ion,, the latter stretching from the Caigados 
Islands, in 10° *17' S. lat., G0° E. Ion, to S. lat. 

The Agulhas Bank, w'bich skirts the southern extremity 
of Afiica fiuin tlie Cape of Good Hope to Capo Padrone, 
east of Algoa Bay, is not divided, like the other banks, 
fioin the continent by a tract of deeper water; it is there- 
fore not to be considered as a table-land, but as a submarine 
jnoluiigation of the continent. Between Cape Agulhas and 
Capo V^accas it extends above 150 miles from the main- 
land. The de|)tb of water on this bank vaiies between 30 
and 'JO fathoms. The suifaco is composed of coaise sand, 
(oials, shells, and small stones. Along its western edge it 
is skilled by a inudbaiik, covered by water from 60 to 120 
fathoms di'ep, 

'riicie aie numeious banks in the I'aciOc, especially south 
of 20° N. lat. All the large ones aio surrounded by coial 
icefs, on whieh small islands occur. 

Tlic depth of the Baltic Sea varies between 30 and 40 
fathoms, and only in two or three places sinks below 100 
fathoms. The Noitli Sea is somewhat deeper in its 
noitliein j)ait. Between the Shetland Islands and the 
MKist of Ntiiway the depth varies between SO and 140 
latlioms, but giadnally diminishes towards the south. In 
the Ml alts of Dover the maximum depth is only 20 
f n horns. 'Ihe d* ])lh of the Euglisli Channel iucrcases us 
We piocced tuwauls the west, but very slowly. East of 
tlie Eddystone it does nut exceed 50 fathoms. The Irish 
Channel has a depth of between (iO and 80 fathoms. The 
Mcditeiiaiieaii is much deeper than the Baltic and North 
Sea, more especially along tlio southern coast of Spain and 
about tlio Island of Saidinia, whero the depth varies be- 
tween 500 ami 1000 fathoms. A shallow tnjet extends 
fioin Tiap.ini in Sicily to Cape Bon in Tuni.s; it is called 
by the Italian sailois harchi^ and is of inconsiderable but 
\ei) vailable depth. The Rea which surrounds the islands 
of the Indun Aii-hipelago seems ntiwliero to sink much be- 
low 50 fathoms. The depth of the North Atlantic Inv* 
been salisfiU'tonly ascertained to be in places 20,000 feet, 
hut tlieic aie considenhly greater depths in the region be- 
tween the rnited Slates, the Benuudas, and Newfound- 
hinil. The llennmlas appear to rise sheer up from a depth 
of between 2500 and 3000 fathoms. Only 80 miles fiom 
land the Chnilenyer, when sounding here in 1873, found a 
ileptli of 3875 fathoms, being 23,500 feet, or about 4.J 
mih s. '['his was thought to bo the greatest ocean depth, 
but in the Noth Pneitic, near .Tflpan,a depth was found of 
27Jt00 feet, or inoie than 5 miles. 

The depth of the Bvi\ ncarctho land vaiies with the 
nature of the shores’. Where the country near the sea is 
flu\ated, and teiniiimtes in high and rocky sliore««, it is 
generally coiisidei able. Such shores have usually good and 
safe bill hours. But when a low plain terminates with a 
flat sandy bank the sea is shallow, and frequently continues 
to bo BO to a great distance. 

It is a well-established fact that places near the sea 
have a more uniform climate than those whieh are at gieat 
distances from it, though in the same latitude. Inland 
places experience a much greater degree both of heat and 
cold than places on the coast, and the difTercnce between 
tbese degrees of heat and of cold increases with the dis- 
tance from the sco. The explanation of this phenomenon 
is pretty clear, since it has been proved by obsen^ation that 
the temperature of the air over llie sea is less subject to 
changes than, or rather does not undergo such great 
changes os, that of the air which is over the land. 


WimU must, of course, alk-t t tlu; tcmp»Matarc of both 
elements. It appeals to be estahlishod, by the observa- 
tions of Peron, that the temperatiiK* the w.iter is alwavs 
diminished during a gale, but at a miuh slower rate than 
that of thn air. B’eddell, in 53° »S. l.it., ( Npi.iieneeJ a 
chilling south W'ind, by which the tempeiatme (>f the air 
was reduced to 33*30", whilsL that of tlie n; i wm-d 4'J‘30 '. 

It is a very lemaikable plienouieiioii, wljnJi ha', iifd vet 
been satisfactoiily exjd.iined, that the tcrnpeiatme of liio 
sea generally decreasi'S as the land is approac hed, aad ii, 
also decieuM’s on shoals and hanks; and a*^ this diLic. j 
may be detected by the thermometer at a eon^iderahlc di - 
taiico from land, this instiument is US(.(1 for llie pm- 
pobc of aseeitaining the approach to land or tie- pies^-m., 
of shoals. With Kgaid to the ttmpeiatnic of the si a frcjia 
the surface to tlie Indtccai at any point, it has hei ii found 
that, as far as the gicit ocean masses arc coiicdiied, tin* 
law which is e^Jn^tant foi lla* (aitli mii'-t be Inveitid for 
the sea, 'I’ho fui tlu r we (h scuid into tlie iiiteiior of the. 
earth the higher is the tenijuratiiii , hut tliC dtipti we dip 
into the sea the lower is the timpi lalni''. 'the g* lu i.d Je- 
suits an ivfd at hy Dr. Carpi'iitei in his di * •Igiivn xpliM alum . 

were that the surface tcmpeiature v.iriid a gnat J* d witli 
ddlcrences of latitude and season. When high it declined 
iapidl\,and wa*. lu.st at about 10'» fatlumi^. riom lunce, 
in deep water, theie was a deiliiie to about 10‘j') f itijo'iis. 
at whicii the tempeialme of 38 ' was found, and it diiQn 
fathoms there was a fiiithei fall to .‘U . In the M* ddiT- 
ranean it was found, however, dining the hot inontle, 
when the suiface teinpuatiin' was in some ( a<i s high 
78^, that though the t( in jn mi m i- fell fm i'lii fulnTi.. 
until it leaiiu-d horn 51 to 5t)', that hevond tl.al ih plli 
It was the same to tlie vciy holtom: dejUh m nh* no dif- 
ference at all. If it was 51’ at D)U fathom-* il would he 
51 at I70U fathoms, and if it was 5tJ’ at Did f ilhoms il 
would be the siuie at the -.ueati^t dt ptli. Tpou thi-. f.ui 
a tlu 01 } was estahh^hed lu it the cold it gicat ‘h Jlt’il^ ri 
the oceans w.is cauMsl hv luii'i.ts cou.m/ fu”) li.e i.cliC 
regions and constanlly llowlug tv* the t.piat<»/. S»e ()< i v\. 

Masses of h't‘ suiromul the two pme , m.d tlu ] .n-'s < f 
ice which ditacli themselves and eiitej lie op* n sei a;e 
called dri/t-irc. The teim id-fit'd is applied tJ 

-■hcets of ice so cxteii'-ivo that theii hiiuls t im ft I'e d;-*- 
eeinid fioin the ina'-l-lie nh 1 Is y oJt*ii ocmr of tlio 
diainetir of 20 ui 3u nnhs. and when thiv an v»'iv iio'-iv 
united tliey sometime^ i-xtuid to the h ngtli of 5o (i loo 
miles. 'Iheir average thickncvs i,.ay he fio u D* 15 
feet, and their siiifacc is mostly levtj. i\ci; t while hum- 
mocks or low icc-hills oei’Ui at tlse jinu in n < l tie' liel.K, 
and then the ihiekiiess is oflm 4U niulevin 5o fut. '1 iu* 
smaller tields, the extent id wlhah laii he s - 1 n Iioui thr* 
mast-head, aie called Tlie sm face of th*'- .’ ma'^ses 

of iic, hcfoiu .Inly, is alwivs coveud with a bed if snow* 
fioin a foot to a f Uhom in deptli ; tins di->olves in the 
end of biiimni r aiul foims extensive }>ooIs and likts of 
flesh water. It is Mippos's! that they aie gent i ited iii th • 
wa wliic’li lies hctwein (Iieeiiland ami Spitzhcucn. and 
whuh, thougli navigable dining the sumniir, is coveied 
with a continuous sheet of uc in the ctild* i s, avon. Tjie 
Ileitis appiar to be the paits of tlu'^ great sheet ftiiuied hy 
its bieaking up at the appioach of siimiiui. hi N r>;<i ai-* 
immense pieces of ice, some of whieh all. .in a hei_M tt 
100 h-et above the surface of the sea. and a few hi\e l i’iu 
obseived wliieh soeiTiod to bo inoic than tw.ee that laiglit. 

These masses of ice nndcr ii ivigalion veiy tl ir.gt loas, 
and the ice-ficlJs especially, which, fiolii si'ine i.ndis- 
covci'cvl icason, frequently have a lolatvuv moiifii. lave 
caused the loss of many w lulling vessels letlnigs .aie 
less dangerous on account of the small sjiacc which they 
occupy, and of their being desciiod at mghl or in loggy 
weather more e.asily th.an ico-llclds; whaling ve.isels often 
find shelter under their lee from stiong adverse winds, and 
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fujjJ'In witli frc^h water from the pools formed Ihnn men, as a rule, while old people .mid very yonng 

dm ini; MimniiT in their depre^ssiem'?. cliildreii arc but slightly atVected or escape altogether. In 

Ou approaehing a field of ice the {(c-hlinl' is seen when- the majority of cases a favourable reaction takes place as 
e^er tlie hoii/mn is tolerably free fiom clouds, and some- soon as land is reached if the voyage bo a short one, or 
limes even niidor a thick sky. It consists of a stratum of after a few' days’ illness if it bo prolonged ; but occasionally 
lucid whiteness, which appears over the ice in that part of i the first symptoms are followed by fainting, liysteria, 

the atmosphere wliich joins the hoii/oii. A clear sky extreme exhaustion, and even, though such cases are 

pif'scnt'^ a bcantifid pcifoct imp of the ico 20 or iHi extremely rare, by death from syncope. 
md< b beyond the limit of diurr \iNi.'n. hut Ir*.'; dist.ant in There are no knowm means of prexenting sea-sickness in 
proportion ns tlie atmosphere i^ nmie deiKM’ and ohsenre. those su.sceptible to it, nor, in spite of all boasting ndvcrtisc- 
It appeai.s tliat there scaid ly any poition of the sur- ments, has any specific been discovered. Persons about to 
face of the se.i A\h:eli is lud '^iilijeeled to some kind of take a sea voyage should attend to the state of their 
motion, and tins (Mciim''tmoe nui>t tend greatly to pre- bowels, adopt a light diet, and .avoid alcohol and tobaeco. 
fceive it'* jeinr\. 'I'li'- u.ii* r m ‘'(une paits of the Sea is ^Mlen on board a recumbent position, w'armly wrapped 
nhxavs ])!0{u']led in the s-nie dnectiim by tlie enn'cnt.*!. upon deck, seems to bo the most favourable to safety, 
Xe.irly th.e xxln le is four times in tlie day subject to a ' while an effervescing alkaline draught may help to coiintcr- 
ch.mje 111 its le\el by the moxemciits of the tides. The | act the irritant effects of the acid biliuiy secretions. Where 
motion pH'dne.'d hy the winds is much loss regular. The j there is a feeling of pain in the stomach, together with an 
wind strikmg the snrf.ioo of tlie sc'i, in an oblique direc- , inability to vomit, nature may he assisted by a draught of 
piisli N.ine of the w iter on the suif.iee oxer that 1 xxMrm xvater or ten, and on the other liand, where the 
which is contignmi'' to it, and tlm^ laises it ahoxc the retching is persistent, ice sucked slowly m.ay act as a 
cr-mmi'U lex el, until fo inm’h w’aN r is .lei-nmnl-ited that sodatix’o. Notxvithstanding tlie sickness light semi-fluid 
t' e wind i> nnti)le to maiiit.im it in that position, and it food should be taken if possible, stronger food being taken 
falls’ d'lwn. rich xxaxe pre^M iit'^ a l'i ntl\ -ascending sur- .as the stomach is able to receive it. Sometimes external 
fare to tlif xv! id ward and a pi i jioridiciil ir dc'^'cnt lnwaid. .‘>ejative applications to tlie stomach may he required, and 
dl.e rh viti' II ( f P'l' xxi\< s n u . ifKirdiir: to tli<* ‘'tu-iigth many persons find lelief from a binder rollnl fiimly round 
of the xxiiid; ri v-ix ‘^tK.ig g.ih " tJ-' \ itt.iMi an eliXMtinii the abdomen. In prolonged cnFcs such medicines as lloff- 
ofOofe, r i i ,> 1,1 'll .11 of the viii fare of the is imt man's aiiodxnc, opium, chloral, and bismuth may be requilt d, 
jcicepti' I.' to I g'l .,t In !’ e "tn iigr^t giles it is , hiit obviously only muler careful medical siipcivisinn. 

Muq-.-.-d I . t t ' . \M1 1 h. y.md 72 fe. t Inl-.w flu sm f.ice, j SEA-ANEM'ONE* See A>’LM()NE, Ska. 

.'ind at a 1 li. '-f :*<• f. (.t liu- Fta is j.f if'i tly ^tdh When | SEA-BEAR.* See Sf.AI.. 

t' •* xvivis 11.' t* I ] .XV «;!,oi.' tie (-f the gfund J SEA-BREAM (Sparldir) is a f imily of fishes belonging 

ti r f. ire. iw l tl- y icr'mii.ite in a tranquil to the order ArANTiiorrEHYr.ii. The body is conqiresscd, 

1 r ’ . r. i i : w'-ctl t’ - y stj a:rn-r ui (hvitid o-cky | oblong, and covered xvith minutely seriated scales. Theie 
«' ’• !g ’ ^y ti.i r< < k. ih y j io.lmv what is ’ is one dors.al fin, xvith from ten to thirteen spines; flic 

cu. I I <',1 f‘. lii^ xi /.’. r ii'.'ii^ of lh(‘ V.. V (,ii a locky anal lin has three spines; the lower rajs of the pectoral 

C'.. i-t r.’iv s all ir.> an ch.x itu'ii of l *'0 h • t ahoxe the I fill are generally branched ; the xentr.al fins are thoracic in 

yeji-hvfl. 'II e xYv.es i.< t Mih^dc •^imnli.meon^ly xxiili j ])osition, with one spine and five r.ays. There are teeth 
the xx.'i l; fi( during a calm .aft' i a gab* they ii-^c ' in the jaxvs. eitlier cutting teeth in fiont or grinding teeth 

Idgl -u’. .n\.l t r mo-r d. vatid p'lrt forms ;i in<>rc acut»* ' at tlie hides; there are no p.alatiiio teeth. 'I he sea-lircams 
ang]. ti v'l d'a. ; g • gxl*. a ite ( f tl.e sea is I are inhabitants of the shalloxv xxat.Ts of all tropical and 

calb d }tnV< ,• \ temperate seas, and many are useful food-frhe.s. Iho 

A <ut ( nxexs ti.i i it i tint tie ei csIf of ‘‘ncer'^Ni\c ’ Pdack Sea-brc.am (jOmtharus liueatus) is common on the 
W'XX'S ii- ‘.--1 <•! ' i' f aparr. .nnd lli it ih» a cth ct upon , xvesterii and southei n c^oasts of Kiigland and Ireland, and 
a si. ip 1' i I' i\x If. .ling m-.t - n . a ifhnrt .« 't, on tl' eon- j is also found in the Mcditerianean. It is about 17 inches 
tniy. !'^ t' rr '<1 when tl.e xx ixc-, follow cI...vL-Iy oik upMi | long, greimish on the back and reddish-yellow on the belly ; 
anotl;. r. ar- ir»'gnhi. aod rro-.vnefl with a white fo.im. | the fins are dark gray. It is used for food. On some 
They pr-Mi:i< <• a j ,t. ling mfiln n. T/jl* rro«f jiffi ;s d« I'jieil ' parts of our coasts the fishermen call it tlie “old wife.” The 
a«‘ th'- iii' i'ulxr. aiwl o, t uu'f.l wlicn a ‘«iK'f » •‘Si'm i Cmimoii Sea-bream cent roi/onf mu) is very abun- 

of w.i'f-. J- 1.1 ^-u hx a fhiiigf' I'i x\r,d f^r a cut' nt in | d mt on IJritisb coasts, being canght in largf numbers by 
fi.irj t f.m' K t ’X .til ."iiiotiifT ''f n* ' f au-ed lx th* swt 11 of .i ' lie seine-net in autumn, especially off our Bonthern 
’ t j'fi. j ro.ists. The body is reddish, tinged xvith gray, becoming 

’]'(■ ‘t.i 1 . ’!'• iiis of the xap'aiis c-mlinn dly rising lighter on tlie bides, and nearly white on the belly ; at the 
frf u. p ‘U[.^.lfs tie afrno'plKie w tli •^nlliM. nt oiigin of the lateral line is a conspicuous black patch, which 

ni". t.'i‘ fi.r ! f ■-'ip:.'n» of f rgime life. Thf^-e pirt*- of j wanting in the young, called by the Cornish and 

tl •• ..'ll’}, xvf. . - n:t fiiitfji t fi'.m tie ‘.('1 nre rnm ij less ' J)evon fishermen. The Pecker {Pnyellua ert/thrinus), 
f*rti. ,11 I p' ; .1 I'' t) ^j:i tl. f-'f owing to tl*ir abundant in the Mediterranean, is not very common on 

gr^a^e; X'. vg;. !-) it I'ffixi* a l.xrgf r Mijq.ly of nioi‘‘!;i]«* our southern shores. It is a beautiful fish, a^ut 21 inches 
from tl,i' _if It ‘ long, bluish-sih-ery above, and the belly and lower fins 

SEA-SICKNESS, a lro;ihl< m<' nril.idx fifqnently tinged with vermilion ; the dorsal and caudal fins are rose 
exff^rK ricf'd Ij. ti r. * i.- 1 on axoxag'-. of xviiK !i tie mop* red. Tne Axillary or Spanish Sea-bream (/V^c/fw# ottcwii) 
prominent -yif.p'fMis 'ire :t (oM'hrir-ii of ge-Kial dtpressjoii, js only knoxvn from IJritiNli seas. Couch’s Sea-bream 
giddine-,'., vorr.itii.g. and fl* i.mgf mt nt- of tlif bovxid-, ami or/)/<fM) is a rare visitor to the coasts of Cornwall, 

of the urinary ■'eeif tion-. 'J he imrmdiate cause of the Another rare British species of this family is the GiLTliEAl) 
malady mu^t le rehn'd t-; the .‘•hf rks revived by the (Chrysopliryn nurnt(i). 
nervous sxstein througli tin* irifjtifin (.f the ship, similar SEA-BUCKTHORN. See HirroriiAK. 

feelings being •'ometiine^* experienced through the; motion SEA-CAT or SEA-WOLF. See AmakrjiicA 8 . 

of a sxving. or t)/»* riding on a rail .xay journ' x with the l>.ack SEA-COW. See Manatkk- 

to thf engine; hut on shipboard to the juitioiry r.tuso are SEA-CU'CUBfBBR and SBApBLUO are the names 

* ften a id'd di agreeable hinelN, a change of flirt, the sight given to species of a class of flchioodermata, Holothu- 
of th" i.'ioxing xxafer. and p^issihly the «pe<tnr]c of the RoiDEA. Species are found on Britisb coaats among sea- 
buff rings ( f other xictim*?. Women .sufier more .severely weeds or buried in the sand. The Edible Sen-slug or 
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Trepan;:; (Ilolothuria ednlii) is an iinporUnt article of 
food in Cliina. The animals arc cvi.se nratod, and then 
boiled for a quarter of an Jiour or twenty mi nut«*.s; next 
they art! .soaked in frosli water, and exposed for four days 
in the curing-house till they are thoroughly smoked and 
diied. The sea-slug thus cured is used for a thick soup 
which is much e.stoemcd by the Chinese. The specie.s of 
the typical genns liolothuria have uhicld-Bhapcd tentacles 
sunounding the mouth, and tube feet on the dorsal bide 
only, and without suckers. 

SEA-DEVIL. See Anolf.ic, Hay. 

SEA-EAGLE (Ilaliaetu.s) is a genus of birds of prey 
belonging to tht! family Fa L coNiu.K, dibtinguished by its 
hill being long, strong, and convex above; its large head 
and body, long wings, and rounded tail ; and by the tarsi 
being bare of feathers for more than half their length 
below, and covered by largo .scales. 

The White-tailed Eagle, Sca-caglc, or Erne (^flaliaiivB 
(lU)icillii) i.s now the commonest e.igle in Britain. It i.H 
distributed o\er the continent of Europe, extending to 
Spain, Sicily, and Greece, but is rarer in the .south than in 
the noith. It is common in Greenland, but less abundant 
in Iceland. It ranges over the greater part of Northern 
Asia, and is also found in Egypt. The white-tailed eagle 
i.s generally found nc-ar the sea, but sometimes resoits to 
inland wjiters. It feeds on fi.shes or birds, rabbit.s, young 
f.i\Mis, &c., ;ind cairion of all 8ort.s. It is a sluggish and 
Low.ardly bird; on the coast it is constantly mobbed by 
gulls, .aiul inland rooks show the same antipathy to the 
lobber. It.s noit is ii.siia1Iy placed on a ledge of rock on 
high elltTs near the coast ; it i.s CQrL*Ies.sly constructed of 
sticks, grass, bits of heather, &c., and contains two large 
pure >\hitc eggs. When it breeds inland the nest is gener- 
ally pJaeeil on the guaind or on a tree on .an island in the 
lni^!^t of watiT. Though not rare on some jiarts of our 
coasts ill u inter, the sea-eaglo only breeds in this conntiy 
in the Highlands of Scotland and some of the northern 
islands. 'Ihe female is about 34 inches long, the male 
being some 5 or 3 inebes shorter. The general colour 
is d.aik bro^Ml, lighter on the back and neck, the pri- 
maries being iieaily black .and the tail white; the beak and 
ceic is yellow, the legs .and toes of the same colour, ^^itb 
the claws black. The young birds when first hatched 
are entludy covered with white down; afterwards the 
plmiiagi* becomes a uniform dark-brown, even the tail 
feathers being dark. The young arc Latched early in June. 

The White-headed f»r Bald Eagle {JIaliadus leuco- 
cephalus) takes the place of the preceding species in North 
America, and hn.s been adopted as the emblem of the 
United States. It is larger than the European species, 
and measures fully 7 feet in extent of wing. Its general 
colour is a uuiform chocobato-brown, with the head, the 
gi enter pait of the neck, and the tail white. It is found 
near the sea and in the vicinity of lakes and rivcis, and 
agrees generally in its habits wi(h the white-tailed eagle. 
It di.'?pbiys a great partiality for fish, which it often sccuies 
by robbing the osprey or Hbli-hawk. As soon as it secs 
the osprey dash down into the waters and emerge again 
with its picy struggling in its talons, the bald eagle darts 
oir in pvirsuit of the successful fisher. The latter, encum- 
bered with its prey, is quite unablo to contend in flight 
with its pursuer, who endeavours to rise above it ; and the 
inao(cuvics of the biids in this struggle for the upper hand 
are described as exceedingly interesting. The conclusion 
of the affair is, however, nearly always the same— llie 
eagle, being quite unencumbered, generally overcomes the 
osprey ; the latter lets its prey drop with a scream of dis- 
gust, and tlio piratical pursuer then descends with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and usually manages to secure the booty 
before it reaches the water. The nest is generally built iii 
the tops of high trees. There ore several other species of 
spa-eaglos, one {Ualiadus ptlagicui\ inhabiting the ex- 
YOU XIL 
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trcine north-east of Asia and the Aleutian Islands, being 
the large.st eagle known, 

SEA-ELEPHANT. Sec Skat.. 

SEA-FAN (Goigoiiiidu!) is a family of Actinozoa be- 
longing to the group Alkyonakia, so calleil from the 
f.an-like appcaiancc of most of the .species. The .'^ea-fans 
form fixed coloiiic.s with a horny ticc-bke brant I kmI axial 
skeleton, surrounded by a softer tissin* eonf.iiiiing c .'ili*aie»jiia 
spicuic.s. In tbi.s soft tissue are tbe in(li\idu.il '/(.oids of 
tbo colon}'. 'J bo sea-fans are found in deep w.iter in all 
Sim (ioTijonin verrucosa is found in the MediteiiaiK-.iii 
and English (Jli.annel. lihipidogorr/in JlnheJhnn is tlie 
sea-fan of the West Indies; it is a large .spt.cics, about 2 
feet high and 2 fei t wide. 

SEA-HARE (AplysiidaO is a family of molluscs be- 
longing to the group Opistbobrancbiata, of the order 
GASTKUoptn>A. 'Ibe .sea-li.iu‘s b;ne a sUig-like body, 
with the shell riidiinentai \ and covered liy llw* mantle, or 
else \\anling alttigetliur. I'lie head is distinct and pio- 
duced willi four tentacles, the inner pair ba\jng eves at 
their base.s. The foot is long and diawn out into a tail 
behind. 0\er foitv speeits of the lipic.il genus, Aplysia, 
have been descnbetl from the seas of the West Imli's, 
Norway, Britain, the Meilitci riiiean, i<c. lliiV feed 
chiefly on sea- weeds. W'lien init.ited tin* sea-liaus dis- 
charge a \iolet fluid from the edge of tie internal buifacc 
of tlio mantle. This fluid is h.irmle«.s, but tlie ancinit.'i 
regarded the sca-liare uith .supcr^titi(nis diea<!. p.iitl/ 
doubtlc.s.s iniluced by its grotesque foirn. The \lcf]( t llnid 
was oonsideHsi by llie Ilomnns to be a deadly and 

it w.a.s tbongbt to be an ingredient In the ili.ui'dits of 
the infamous pniMiucr J.oriust.i. Some of the spicn-s, 
indeed, appeal to discharge an iicrid stinging sei Iran 
their bodies, in addition to the violet lluid. S'Aei il otlier 
giiieia aio inclmled in this family. 

SEA-HORSE is the n.miie given tt> a mu ill gmiip of 
marine tisbes beloinjiug to the older LoPimniiANi nii.and 
foiiiiing with the l*ipi.-i i>iii s (^S\ngnalbimT ) the f.nnily 
Syngnatliidic, dbe i-lioi^i s are JialiML:m''li> d fri'iii the 
pipe-tisliis b\ the picben>ilc t.i.l and the absiiic'of the 
cand.il tin. 

In the tyjiieal genns Hifipocainpns tlie body is 0'»iripie''"ed 
from side to side ami coMued nitb shields aiimd ^^’tll 
spines or tiibeiiles. At tlic back of the liead is a [ro- 
imneiit crest teiminating in an deviled knob, dl.e nnh-s 
aie rcmaik.able for b.iMiig a small poncli, in wliieb they 
carry the eggs at the base of the t.id, (qa'iiing m. ir the 
vent. In the females the position of the jMiiuii is oeeupied 
by a small anal tin. The sca-horses swin in a mtHloI 
position, with the licad slightly bent. They often attach 
themselves by their pielicnsilc tails to foriiL'ii bodiL>. and 
me llms carried to gioat distance'^. About t^Yenty spedea 
are known, most abundant in tbo trnpies. One ."peiios, 
Hippovumpus antujuorum. tolerably abundant in the Medi- 
tenanean. occurs occasion.illy on Biiti^h coasts. It is of 
a daik olive broiMi colour sjiotled ^Mth pale blue, 'llic sc.a- 
horses of the genus Thy llopteiyx, of which theie aie three 
species from .Anstr.ilian seas, are rcmaikable fur tlirir 
proteelive reseiiiblanco to the sca-wceds among ^Iddi they 
live. The shields forming the pointed armour in which the 
b<»dy is inc.ised aie provided with prominent .'•pinrs or pro- 
cesses, many of which bear long cutaneous fil imont'' le- 
sembling exactly fionds of sca-weed. Tin re is no ]i nub 
in this genus, but tbo eggs are embedded in soft iinmbniki 
on the lower side of the tail. Two othci gimei r of "ei- 
horses aio known, Gastrotokens and .Solenognatbu''. the 
fiist with one species common in the Indi.m (.Kr.m. rni 
the latter w'ith three species from Ciiinese and AiistMliin 
seas, 

SEA-KALE {Crand^' ninritlmd) is a glaucous '.proad- 
ing plant, with broad- toot lied sinuated leaves, and dense 
corymbs of large white flowers, found occasionally on the 
14 
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sca-coast of Kni^land, and now commonly cnltivatod in 
pardons for the sake of its delicate tender 6lioi>ts. Natu- 
rally the flavour of the ])lant is Rtn,^npand disagreeable, but 
is U’lidered delicate by boinp gro\Mi in darkness, and with 
a little more speed than usiul. For this purpose a garden- 
pot is inverted over the crown of an old sea-kale stock, in 
winter before the leaves spiont. 0\er the pot is thrown 
a little litter, or sonio d«‘e:iyiiig leaves, or some old tan, so 
as to increase the teinpeialnre of tlie e.nth, and to excludo 
light ; after a week or two the pot is exunined from time 
to time, and when spiouts o or ti inches long have been 
produced, they me our o!l' and lit for table. Sca-k.alc loves 
.a Inrht sandy soil, wt'll diaincd in winter and richly 
iiiannreil. It wiU rontinue to boar rutting for twenty 
vi'ais toLrother without snflering nmch, and is on? of the 


' SEA-MOUSE (Aphrodite) is a genus of marine 
I chu'topod w’orms belonging to tho group EruantM. The 
• body is gcneiMlly flattened, oblong, or oval, with tho intcgii- 
! incnt of the back raised into a series of overlapping scales 
I disposed in two rows. Tho head is distinct and boars eyes 
I and antennir, nnd there is a powerful reversible pharynx 
{ or proboscis. Tho lateral processes of the body (para- 
] podia) bear a number of spines, bristles, and rudimentary 
branchire. There is no vascular system. 

Tho Common Sea-monsc (^AphrotJita ncukata\ common 
on the sontheiTi coasts of England, is a very beautiful 
animal, oval in .shape, and from 8 to 10 inelies long. Tho 
scales of the hack are covered by a felt of long silky hairs, 
which glows in tho sunlight with a beauty unsurpassed 
either by the plnmago of the humming-birds i»r by llio most 


m< >t simp]'* and useful culinary plants for a small garden, brilliant precious stones. Tlio Porcupine Sca-mouso 
It i'^ geniM lily grow n in rows IS ln^hc^ or 2 feet apart. It 18 ^Aphrodite h^strix)^ another Britli,ii species, has the dorsal 
;i r.U.\eof the Baltic and Blaek Sea*<, 


and rf tl:e we^tt■lIl coasts of Imrope. 

SEA-LEMON (Doris) is a genus 
« f nv'lluses belonging to the group 
Opi'stliohraachiata. of llie order Ca^- 
'I he .^a-kin 'iis ha\e 

.an oblong, («^al, dcprf**sed b>.iy. le- 
'-ombiLUg hi ipe a lemon ciTl in h ilf 
!oiig]rTid;!!a’.l_\. Tlu* doi^d ^urfu'* 
is suuld.' 1 with tiibavlis. The 
mantle is lai n-, eoM*ring t'''* heui 
and Ibo giJs a*-' j'lnine-hl '*, 

phiu d in aril- ,it l;.t' b nd' i c'd 
ti.-‘ I’ll:, and Cii b' n'tiactid 
int' a ( i\ity. '1 1 . .-‘l ■ s ire* \ > vy 

nu’iM roh', aihl 1' hii I ill 'il.:n ^t ^11 
si.a" ei’t laby r • .11 ]ow-walei iinrk. 
Tl c:e ai'* ii ii’; r.;h«.r i placed 



in the ^ain^’ fnndv. Denduia’, 
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Aphrodite Hystrix. 


SEA-LILY (Vi lilacriiii'i.i ) is a funily of rehinod- rms 
lelo: gmg to the ill > Cilimiii»i:a. 'lli<*sc i-liUes or stalked 
criiuuls i*-.^ \i!y rne at tlie pr‘>*-nt day, but in former 
gr*olo n- .il ])t i:"'!" lb''N v\‘ 10 extri im-ly abundant, limi '•.torn* 
being t" i larjo cxt.ut eompoi^t’d of tbi> fos».’l. '1 li«*y arc 
dIstingni-1 "il liom the Ei.'atber-''tai^ (Coii-alulida*) by tb*^ 
presenci^ if .i p-riniuint iJuilnL'oiial ‘tilk h\ whidi Ihoy 
art* fixed. f*t ntnrriidis vfiimf-iiK ^ (rdin Antnii^, 
is one if tb' eMh'iTMUi't.t i-ont spM'i'”., liii* fos'*!! 'pteifs, 
known as Em lin.l.s or '>tono-hlie‘-, are very abur.tlaiit in 
Pal.T.JZoie 'I fa* I,i*y Eueririite {l.nrTntu< hh for- 

the b^dj, of which with the arms closed is here figured, 



occurs ir. th^ Musdidkalk of ilir- X<.w Ri-d .^ind>fone. The 
joints of the ■'t* rns tii'^f fo-^il m.'i-1i1u*s aii* common on 
the sea-sh>jr«' of paits of li.i- nuitli of Engl and. wh-n* tlu-v 
are known ri^‘ *• win*. I s " or - .'"t. (.'uthljcrt's beads " .as 
aJJndcd to by Scott in Mirmion — 

'• (In a rock by Tandisfime 
.St (jijthhi rt sit^, afifl toij-. to fmmo 
The bea-h-jm D-ads that taair hi*, naue*’ 

Being p^-rforated in the Cfntre they lia\e been strung .a.s 
bcadi .a. id used for ro-jaries. 

SEA-LION. SccSkal. 

SEA-MATS and SEA-MOSSES. Sec POLVZOA, 


scales exposed; it is neither so large nor bo brilliant in 
colour the former speeies. 

The .sea-mice are found under stones at low-wntcr mark 
or in shallow' wati-r; they .are fiequently thrown on the 
shore ill great numbei.s by stonri'<. d’liey are c.n ni\orou.s. 
Allied genna are roluioe, J.epidonotus, .Sigalioii, lic, 

SEA-NETTLE. See Jkli.y-MnII. 

SEA-OTTER. Sec O ri KR. 

SEA-PEN (IVnnatuIidaj) i.s a family of Artliiozo.i, 
I belonging to tlic group Am yoxakia. The sea-pens nio* 
I free-bwimniing colonies, more or le-s pcQ-.sliaped, with the 
ha*- il end of the stock free fioiii zm/ids, and u.sually ein- 
hedded in siuid or mud. The axial skeleton is horny and 
III Nibh’, rovered with a softer tissue, iu which arc em- 
heddeil the individual zwids, wdiieh arc two kind.s, sexual 
and smaller sexle.s8 forms. The .se.a-pen.s have a very wide 
distubution, and are found in both shallow and deep\vatei. 
M.ariy are liighly phosjphore.scent. The speeie.s of the 
tvpiral genus (IViinalula) arc frce-.swimmiiig nnd are never 
fixed. PennntuUi phn^phorta is eoinnion in British hea.H, 
I’ennafula has a featber-like body witli the zooids placed on 
the side twigs of the stem. Voretillum ha.s an elongated 
.simple axi.s witli zooids distributed over its rnliro surface, 
ey-ipt at the bulbous extremity. Itunilla has a flat 
kidiiey-simped body without a solid axis* Uinbcllulari.a 
has .a long lod-like axis, with tho polyps aggregated at the 
upper end in a kind of umbel. 

SEA-PERCH. See Skicranus. 

SEA-PIE. .See Oystkr-catcher. 
sea-porcupine and SEA-BEDOEBOa. Sco 
Gm»iik-hsii. 

SEA-SCORPION (Cottui icorpiut) is a spocics of 
fjHli found on the coaets of Britain, the German Oa*an, and 
the Baltic, nearly allitMl to the river Dull-head (Coltui 
yobio)* 'i hu sea-scorpion is found under stones and 
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amonj; soa-woptl«?, noar low-water mark, and is often loft 
uncovered by the tide. It enters estuaries and haibourH. 
It feeds on small crustaceans, and is often caught on our 
sliores in shrimp-nets. Tlic sea-scorpion has a very largo 
head armed ivitli spines, and a wide mouth. It is from 6 
to 8 iiiehcs l(»ng, dtuk purple-brown with vari<ms markings 
on the hark, and whito below. It is very voracious and 
swims rapidly. 

SEA-SERPENT. In tropical seas arc fonnd species 
of sca-serpents belonging to the family Hvduophid-k; 
they are Vfiioinous and of small size. 

The term sea-serpent is frequently used in a sense 
wlncli mo.st people still continuo to hold imaginary. From 
v<*ry oaily times startling accounts have been given by 
voyagers of enormous serpent-like creatures seen at sea, of 
:i length vaiying from 80 to 800 feet; and of late years 
jiuhlic euiioMty has been aroused and considerable spccu- 
l.ition exciti'd by accounts of “the great sea-serpent’* 
fioiu time t(» time — some of them by persons of undoubted 
trust wort liine^^s, and given with more or less circumstanti- 
ality of <lctaiis It may be questioned, however, whether 
any of these lepoiters wTio so favourably situated for 
(ihsrrvafiun ns to place them bejond all probability of 
mistake. Witlioul, therefore, denying the possibility of 
t)je existence of *Miic great sea-serpent,” it may be safely 
afllimed that lip to this timo no satisfactory proof of ic 
ulial( \n has been otTered. It has been proved in mimc- 
loiis eases that the so-called sea -serpent was nothing more 
111 . Ill a shoul of porpoises or a tioek of birds fl}ing in a con- 
tmiions line close to tlie surface of the water. It is also 
possible that the enormou.sly elongated I?iiniox-Fi.siiEM 
<^Tra< h) pteii<l!c), which attain a length of over 20 feet, 
ami .ilso gigantic cephalopod.'^, arc in some ca.scs tlie hcioes 
of i!fa-.sei])eiit stinica. 

llie existence of tliis monster of the deep i.s firmly 
believed in by the tishcirnen of tho Norway coast.s. 

SEA-SNAIL. 8cc Li MP-si rKKii. 

SEA-SNIPE. See Till M rET-Fisir. 

SEA-SPIDER. Seo Pni)0.sT0MATA. 

SEA-SQUIRT. Seo Asc idians. 

SEA-URCHIN, SEA-HEDGEHOG, and SEA-EGG 
.arc the common names given to species of Ia'Iiinoiuka, 
;v cl.'iss of Fehinodermata. 

SEA'FORD, a small watcring-placo of Kngland, in the 
count y t>f Sussex, 10 miles south by cast from Lewes, and 

fiom lAHidoii by tin* South Coast Railway, was formerly 
the poit where the On.se emptied itself into tho sea; but 
tho great storm of 1570, wliich diverted the channel of 
the Rother, niado a fresh mouth for the Ouse by breaking 
tbiongh tlie beach and forming what is called tho Old 
llaihonr, noAV entirely closed. Scaford Avaa anciently a 
mcinber of the Cinque Port of Hastings. It suflicred 
much from French attack.s, Init more from tho gradual 
ree<'.s.')ion of the sea. It Imd tho liononr of returning the 
cMi-r Pitt to Parliament, but wa* disfranchised in 1832. 
it lia.s now some repute as a bathing place, a tine esplanade 
lias been formed on the top of the long sea-wall, and many 
giK)d houses for the accommodation of visitors have been 
elected. Tlie parish church is Nonnanand Early English. 
It has been restorcil and some pnintetl glass windows in- 
serted. The population of tho parish in 1881 w’as 167'1. 

SEA'HAM HARBOUR, a seaport of England, in 
the county of Durham, about 5 miles south of Sundorliiiid, 
and 274 from London by the Great Northern Railway. It 
was founded in 1828, and owes its prosperity to the fact 
of its )m\ing been made tho place of shipment of the coals 
raised in tlie extensiTO mines in tho vicinity. Tho har- 
bour is a very good one, and is furnished with exten.sivo 
wharves, quays, and jetties, and wet and dry docks, and 
altogether lias accommodation for a large number of 
vessels. In the town aro extensive bottle-works, blast 
fnroBccB, an iron foundry, chain and cable works, chemical 


works, and coke ovens. The town i'h well paved and 
drained, and has good buildings .-ind business Ijousl-'j. 
There Is a cliurch dedicated to St. .Tolm the i:\:ing 4 -libt, a 
Roman Catholic clmreh, several (•h.'i].els for outers, tlic 
I/mdonderry literary in.stitiite, tlio infiiiii'n v for Fenmcii, 
and tho liarbour and colliery oflice. J'opul :i000 

SEAL, ill docuMifiit.s. See Si<iNi-.T, 

SEAL i.s tlic common name of tlic nqmtic e-iri'iNOHJMS 
mamin.als belonging to thogionp Pinmim.iha. 1 in* I'juui- 
pedia arc Carnivora adapted for an aquatic life, 'j li.- l-i f up i , 
u.sually divided into three families, the True or Kailtss Se iK 
(l‘hocid.T)» the Eaieil Seals or Sea-lions (Otanida*), and tin- 
Walkl.s ('1 lichee liidje); it is with tli'* fiisL two f.iinib' .s 
that the piescnt article denis, Roth f.unilics of sc.ils 
in having an clongalcd conical body cow red witli a tl.jck, 
close fur, .short limbs, and feet coincitc'd into bro.id hn- 
like organs (flippers), the t'>cs lx ing long and united f--r 
almost their wliolc h ngth by a mcnihr.ine. In the sea- 
lions the hind feel c.in be n-i d in w.ilking on l.md, but m 
tho true .seals tliey are peninnciitly diii'ctcd b.ackw u\N, 
being united to tin* t.iil by a iiicmbianc v.bn h rcK-bcs la 
far as the heel. Tlic se.i-lions :iie abo di-tuv'ui'-iji.d by 
the po.ssession of Mn.ill external eais. 

In the seals the b.aekboiic i<‘inujca!d;. flexible. (a\‘- / 
to the size of tlie intci \ crtchral c.iitil.ig' -v , and t'cjjifbi. • v 
of the body is aided by tho gieat dcvclupmeut cf raih, i_ 
between tlie hones, and the shortness and .siHn::tli <*f tb'* 
liinb-bones. (Jii each foot there arc ii\c toes; .md m t; 
hind pair tlie two outer toes are tli" hiUL'est in the I'i.i-cid.e. 
The skull is elongaletl and tlat, A\itli ere'*ts iikt' nr 
developed in tlie adult. Tlie fedh vai\ in unnibM ji. 1 
I shape, 'llie sca-lions lia\e tliiity-'^ix icrtli in .ili, li . »■ 

I ineibors above and two below on e.aeli side, one (aiiine ii. 1 
four pieinolais on eaeb side in cacli j iw. and two mr-l.irs 
abcAo and one bedow on eaeh sub*. Most of the line seals 
dilhr in ha\ing om* riiol ir Ic.'^s on caeli side of the u]»]nr 
jaw. 'llie nmzzde issli<-it and dog-llke, and fiirnisbi d w.lli 
long .stilY biistli*', whudi aie oriMiis of tiineii. 'lie c\is 
are large an<l full. Rctwren tlie bndv anil tlie .^Ivin i'' i 
thick la\er c»f riiU fvt or “ blnbb' i,' from wlbu’h ib.e'^ia: 
oil is obtained. 'Die fur is of two kinds, a slant .srft bin' r 
coat, which fuini^bes the seabkim^, and longer eoii'rr 
li.'iiis, AAlbuh pemtiale lierper into the .‘*km and aie g- t ; .! 
tff in the jnoctss of dressing. It is the lel itivc dc\i lio ait ’ t 
of the nmlcr fur which deierminefi t!\e \ tine (>1 ih * al- 
skin in commerce. ^1 lie .sti.maeh in tlie^-e tNli-ritmg urmal^ 
is simjde, the c:vcnm slioit, liie intestinal caii.il baig. Ihe 
tongue is smooth and slightly notehed at the tip, .nid tl’c 
Sense of taste is e\idently well de\< loped, ;i'' tbit al^o 
of smell. 4’lic senses of hc.aniig aiul ot vi.^bt aie .ilso 
cnj(»}ed in gre;it perfection. 'Die connteiianee of the 
seal and tlio fulness of it.s tine eyes, would, on a prirta 
fiH'ic glance, seem to denote intclligenet* of no Mimm< n 
order. In f.nct, the seal is not only intelligent ai/d oa-'ilv 
d(uncsticated, hut becomes great!} attached to tlmse wl.o 
rcjir it and treat it kindly. Its sagacity w.as not^id 
by rimy, who obseived that it is easily t.anglit to pm- 
form tiick.‘«, and salute pomms, and aIl^wer to its n.nme 
Avhen called. Tho br.iin is largo and well-convolnti di 
In aii'hicathing animals which m.ake the kind only i 
temporary result, .some provision for pndonged rc^piiaii u 
is necessary. 8eals can remain underwater fi'*m ten min- 
utes to h.ilf an hour Avithont rising to the surface. Wl.eu 
under Avater their valvular nostrils aro tirmlv closed. 11 e 
veins entering the liA'cr are cnormmi''ly dilated, and tin's 
is thought to he a piovision for m.i'mt lining life dnriiiL: pro- 
longed immeision, tho blood being retained foi a time in 
tliese reservoirs. 

Tho True or Eaile.ss Seals (riiocidaO ha\e a long tap- 
ering body, with the limbs attaciied to it so as to loiue 
only the feet free. The hind feet eannot bo used for 
w-alking, but are most efficient swimming organs, tlio fore 
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ft'i't beinpj little used in the water. On land the seal lies | 3 to 6 feet. It has a rounded head, short inuz7.1e, moderate 

un its holly and moves hy a seiies of jerks, the foie feet whiskers, and laige fnll e\es. 'I'hc .skull is distinguished 

only slightly aiding progression on uneven ground. In the by the ohli(]uo position of the molar teeth, 
w.itei, however, its mo\emcnls aie \eiy swift and graceful. ' This species is v.ilu.ible in \anous ways. The skin Ls 
Nolle of the true seals produce the sealskin of coinineice, either picpared, with the fur on, for caps and other article.s 
though their skins are used for m.iking lo.ather, c<.c. Tluir of clothing, or tanned to make leather. Tlio oil, if ex- 
oil is alM) very Naluahle. traeted while fresh, is ^eiy clear, inodoions, and of a rather 

The Common Seal (Phoca rltuh'nn, fig. 1 in Plate) in- pleasant taste; a fiill-growm animal, if taken in spring, will 
habits the northern seas geneially, and is .also found in the }ield from -I to 6 gallon.s. The flesh is liighly csleemetl by 

Mediterranean and R1 u k JSe.i. It is now scarce on the ^ the inhabitants of Greenland. 'I'his seal is very docile and 

southern co.ists of Riitain. It fieiinents Imys and estu- ^ intelligent in captivity. 

aries, and Sinnetimc^ goes a eonsider.ihle distance up riveis. ! The Greenland, Saddleback, or Harp Seal (^Phoca gnm- 
It feed^ ehii'Hy on and is \ei\ fond of salmon. The landico) is an inhabitant of the aictic seas fiom Noitli 
young .Tjf It ought f(»itli in Af.ay or Juno. America to Kamtchatka. It oec.asionally, however, strays 

I'lie gionml eolonr of the li.iir of this species, when the ^ to the shores of England. It is from (J to 0 feet in length. 
auiin.U is alive and dry, is pale wlllti^ll-glay, with a very j The hair of the Greenland seal is drier and elo.ser to 
sliglir tingi' of yellow; wlicii just out of liie water and ^ the hide, and more free from wmol, than that of the other 
w*ei, tin* ginund colour is ash ; after death, and as seen in species; eacli hair is flat and lustrou.s. A large brown 
iniT'iMuns, It is pale ycllnwibh-gia}, the oil h;i\ing pene- i oldiqne hand, irregularly dentilated, commences nearly 
ti.ited the skill and rend«‘it*d the hair of a more }ellow ; above the shoulders, wheic it joins that of tlie other side, 
hue. Tlie body above is clouded and inai bled with blackish- and is cairicd along upon thu sides and up to the himl 
giay. 'Ihc space round the eyes and muzzle, the sides of legs, becoming by degrees brighter there, and losing itself 
tile body all tbe luwi r pait", and the feit,.an pale j in the white of (he belly; the posterior extremity ap- 

btcomlng nearly wliite brn.atb Tlieie i'< .some blown on proaches that of the other side at tho root of the tail, 
the muzzle and uppoi j-aitoi the l.iil. Tlie Idigtliis fioin . Some sm.'ill blown spots arc scattered about both in tho 



llif Crested Seal {SUiMnatopua cnelatus). 


grn if the back aufl In tliC pale part of the fiand. The 
baiid'i ai.d hf'con.o more and more black with age. 
II .'peci^ when Fi' wli, horn, is quite white and woolly. 
I- lie yai ]t Lr( ain-(^doured : in tlie secf-nd, gray; 
n tiiC ll.jio p.iiiitLd Willi f-tnp»s; in the fonitli. .‘•potted; 
and m ILl bit} , wears iti haif-ioLons as tl,e tign of its 
liirit’ii ty. 

lo the ^iiM III iT.dcr this ^pffies is all-important, and it.s 
chase iS a huNi>*^-s of nfe(SMt) ; its .‘•kin, Us fl(‘h, its oil, 
its intd'-ru.^^ .Ilf alike \alu.thle. ]t lia\fh tliu coasts of 
Gieeiiland twice a uar — at first iu March, reluiiimg in 
M.iy; ag.iin in duly, and rra). pears in Scpteinhcr. 'Ihe 
\oiiDg (one, rardy two, at a hirtli) an- Inonght ff.rth in 
spring, and are .‘.nel.lrd on the ice far from shore. 'Jliese 
a\oid tlie fl.xed ire, but li\e and sleep iu va.st herds 
near tlie floating ice-islands, among which they arc srurio- 
tirncs seen swimming in gruit nuinher.s niid«rlhe guid.-incc 
of one who btvrns to act as Je.aderaiid sentinf 1 for the whole. 
'] hdT fo^d eonshsts of all kinds of tish, shcdl-fish included, 
lut tu' V prefer the arctic fialinou. 'ihese eeal-s swim in 


many ntlitndcs— on (heir back, on their sides, os well as in 
the ordinary position-— and occa.sionalIy wliirl tbemselve.s 
about, as if in sport, they sleep frequently on the water, 
and arc considered incautiou.s. e.specially on the ice. 

J he Newfoundland and Greenland seal fisheries arc very 
important and lucrative, and a fleet of ships and steamers 
haves Dundee every year in early spring to take part in 
them. About 200,000 of these seals arc killed annually. 

' The oil is very valuable, and is used both for lubricating 
and illuminating puq)0.soM. 

I he Ringed Seal or Floc-rat (rAocfi Aw/m/a), another 
northeni Bpecies, is very like the commeu] seal, but is only 
3 or 4 felt long; it occurs occasionally on British coasta. 
1 he seal of the Ca-spian Sea (Phoca caMjjica) and Phoca 
; twenca^ wliicli inhabits I.ake Baikal, are considered by 
■ borne as varieties of tho ringed seal. Tbe Bearded Seal 
: (Phoca hfirhntn) is another rare British species, though 
common in the more northfm seas. It is very large, 10 
feet or more in length, and of a deep broirnish-black colour. 

Ihc Grey Seal {UalkhoetUB gryphm) is an inhabitaul 
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cf British coasts, bcinpj cspcc'ially ftbuiidant on tliosc of 
lidand; it ranj^i's to the Houtheiii co.'ihts of Clicfiilaiid. It 
is II larf^o spccips, about 8 fort lon;^, yellowisli-f^ray in 
colour, beneath, with gray spots and blotches. It 

lias a vciy flat liead, with a deep, obliquely tiuneated 
muzzle. The brain is small, and this species is said to bo 
iuenpable of doiiieslication. 

The (.Tested or Bladder-nosed Seal (^Cy»tophora crin- 
(ata) is remaikable for having a irioinbrnnous and iiuiscular 
hood on the summit of tho head, formed by the prolonga- 
tion of the cartilaginous septum of tho nose. 'J’his species, 
which agrees in its distribution generally with tho common 
seal, is one of the largest and most powerful of the seals, 
inoasuring fnnn H to 12 feet in lengtli. The fur is soft 
and long, woolly beneath; black in old indixiduals, silvered 
beneath; white and gray in young specimens, spotted 
irregularly with brown. Tho dilatable sac which crowns 
the head is covered with short brown hair. This species, 
which especially haunts the open sea, is said to sisit the ' 
land in Apiil, May, and Juno chiefly. They are found for j 
the most part on largo ice-islands, where they sleep without 
procantioii; and occur in great numbers in Davis* Straits, 
whither they are stated to make two voyages a year, in j 
September and Match. They depart to bring forth their 
young, and return in June very lean and exhausted. In 
July lliey proreod again to the north, where they appear 
to proem e plenty of food, for they return in high condition 
in Sffitember. The ciested seal is said to be polygamous, 
and to tear its young on the ice. Its bite is formidable, 
and its is stated to icsemblc the baik and whine of 
a dog. When svnpiiscd by tho hunter it weeps copiously. 

Among themsehes they h^l^e ticicc eiieonnteiH, and inlliet 
deep Wounds in the conflicts with their claws and teeth. I 
This is one (»f the species most generally pursued. Ihe ' 
I'Tkiinos clothe their women with the skins of the )onng, 
and cover their boats and houbcs with those of the old ones. 

They head their hunting-spears with the teeth, and use the ' 
fctomachs as fishing- buoy. s. I 

The Elephant Seal (^Marrorhinus rhphantinufi) is re- ■ 
iiiirkahle for having in tho male the nose prolonged iiit«» j 
a kind of proboscis, which respires vicdcntly when the ; 
animal is excited, or is elongated in the form of a tulie ; 
about a foot long when it is preparing for attack and 
defend'. ^Vh^■Il the :inlinal is in a etato of repo.se the - 
nostiils are shrunk and the proboscis flaccid, gi^ing the I 
face 11 huger Mppe.irancc. 'I'he male is from 14 to 20 Let I 
long, the female muel, .smaller. This species is found 
chiclly in the sonthein hemisphere, both in the Atlantic I 
and Southern Oceans, between 3o° and S. hit., at | entii 
Kerguelen's Land, South fleorgia, Jnan rcmniidez, South 
Shetland, and the Falkland Islands; but it also occurs on 
tho Californian coasts. An extensive fishery of this huge 
t'pccies was formerly maintained for tho sake of its skin 
and oil; but only a few vessels from the Cnilcd States 
now engage in it. • 

The Sea-leopard (Steunrhynchm hjitoutijc) is another 
BOiithern species, being found on the coasts of AiHralii, 

New Zealand, and far south in the Antarctic 

Ocean, 'rids species baa an elongated muzzle and very 
Finiill claws. Tho in.alo is about 12 feet in length. There 
is another species of sca-lcopard, L^ptonyx n'tfJfkUiiy 
frnn tho South Oikneys. 

Tho Sea-lions, Otaries, or Eared Seals (Otnriid.'v) arc 
the true fur ^(■al.s, sorno of tho species having tho inner 
coat of short hairs so abundant and thick that it furid.she.s 
Iho valuable sealskin of commerce. By paring the skin 
on tho ilesh side tho long coarse hairs, which have deeper 
roots, arc got rid of, and a soft velvct-liko fur remains. 

I'ho lower Burfaco of tho limbs are hairless, and the 
fore feet have no nails. Tho eared seals are all gn^garioiis 
and polygamous. Ono of tho valuable species is the 
Northern Fur Seal or Sea Bear {Oiaria tirsmus, fig. 2 in 


Plato). It is abundant in the Piihyilov Islands off Alaska 
and in the Behring Sea. Tlie males arc between G and 7 
feet long, of a daik hrownish-gia\ al>o\e, lighter beneath; 
the females are a little over 4 h < t long, of a general 
grayish colour. Tlic young is of a miifoiin glossy black. 

These seaLs are migialoiy in theii h.ihits, "md flic m.ales 
appe.ar off the ITih) ilov gionj) about M.n ; tin f< males npjiear 
atjout a month later, and after a few weeks him.:; f'Utli 
their young. 'J'hey rue pol\gamous, and live in f^imila >. 
every male being snrionnih d hyanumhci of female^, wle-m 
be guards with the greatest jealousy. TheM' families ea- li, 
iiidnding the young, lin* separate, though they crowd tli<> 
shore, and that to h an extent on the i'-Limls off tie* 
noith-vve.st ftoiiil of America, that it is .said tlicy ribligc 
the Iravcil' i* to qmt it and «^<‘ah the rieiglihoni ing riicks. 
Both male and fniud'* arr- \» iy affectionate to tlicir ynng, 
and fierce in tlnir defence; Ijiit the males aic often 


1 t}iannieally ennd to the femahs, wiiidi aio \ery suh- 
' iiiissi\e. If one family enei-iadies cni the station ' f 
aiiolhei, II geneial fight is the eoiisi queue e. 'ihiv wdl 
not, in fact they dan* ii(4, leave tlien •'t itions. for if tl.t v 
did they must ciKif,.nh tai that of somo f-tla.r finijl\. 
Tlie colony hieaks np in September to g.» sonthwaid. An 
enormous number of these ^e.iK is kill'd annually. 

The Patagonian Sea-Iion {Otarin jiihntu) is dl-tln- 
gnidiMl from the f()rmer f*pfi'ie'i b_\ tlj*’ sm.iH d« \ elojiim lit 
of the inn* r fur, so that it is icgardnl coinniduill} a> 
:i hair mmI. The mlnlt imlf' is of a rich brown c-lnii, 
10 or 12 feet ill h nglli, with a mane irioie or h^'S lii \ doped 
on the neck. 'Ihi.s spetiesw.is theliist sta-lion biunj't 
:ili\e to Pnnqte. finding a home in the Lc-ndon ZooloLm.il 
(I.iiden's. It IS one of fl.e mo^t dorilc jind iiitdliT' i I 
of its liil*e. It is i^dyg imoii*i, md the old mile is -a.d 
to 1)(* M-iy fierce ami poweifnl. The Xcitliein Sea-li( ii 
(d/orm >0^l(rl), fi< in the Xortli Panlie. is tlie larLmsf of 
the ened seals, the males he.ng n]»\\aitP of pj f, ^t h-n:'. 
dlie skin is of a tawny col-.m ami of l.Ule va’iuc, in n - 
destitute r-f fur. '1 he Cape lAum {^< \ is 

one of llic most ^allnhle of tlie fnr s) iP. luge nnmhM', 
of skins being brought anmnlli to the I,..ndoii maiPt. 
Another Mdnahle sj)e<i<s is the Falkland PI iml I'm SimI, 
frmn the Falkland Dlamls. South Slu liand. Paiagoni i. \e. 
It agiees in luhits with the other sia-ht ns. Sc\ei.il otle i 
speeies of otaiie'., Ix'tli fur and hair lU. aio kn )wn. 

IVilliiii leceiit y» iis tlien* li ishren an im iia-iiigd* nnnd 
for Mal-kins to fmni'-h aiti«.]eb of fnnale .it tin. and fi>r 
some lime an indi-eiimmale and cuid ''langl ter tf tl •* 
anim.ils ].Te\aihd, which in many loi'alliies led to \]\\\ 

• I xt<-iminalii'M. Tlie Pi ih} ilov D! imP, A1 i<^ka, i> 
iiow tlnir thief iisort, the I niltd .'^lalc'^ liaiiig wi'<I} 
l^•glllated (lie niirnhii', anmrilly killed, and taki n olhii 
jnceantions for their si'^tematic jncsei vifitm. (>n the 
Falkland Isl.iml', wlieie seals once swarmed by million**, 
only a few' thoii'saiids aic now to ho fiaiml ; while at Jan 
Mayen Island, between Lolaml and Spitzheigeii, which is 
the chief seat of (he Swedish seal li-'liei y,i\i kli^s ‘*1 uiL.hti i 
wa.s so far lesveniiig the eli'inees of the trade, that tiiO 
Swedish gijicrnment at length adopted aclose •‘C is.m unih r 
stiingeiit icgiilations. The Biiti**)! goveinmeiit. conennlc.g 
m the pnqnieiy of tho step. ]i.vssed an Act tluongh Pii 
lianieiit in ls7o, which apjilied the close lime to Biit.'ii 
vessels proeceiling to (irceiiland. 

SEALING WAX, a eomjKTsltion of haid resh.ins 
inateiials emplovi'd for receding iinjucbsions of \ui' s 
device^. Its mannfaeture has deehned s.iue the int;. - 
ductiou of adlie**i\e euN elopes. U was ongmiby mtio 
diiced into P.uiopo by tho Venetians, who huiij t it Horn 
India, It is ehielly composed of resin. Verieti in tiirpentme, 
shell-l.ac, and .some colouring pigments. 

SEARCH, RIGHT OP, is that w Im li mcn-of-war h.ivo 
in time of war, in oid«r to ascertain whether the bhip 
Bcarcliod or her cargo is liable to seizniv. 
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SEARCH WARRANT. a wai'rant granted by a 

jii'-tico uf tlio pcacr to scai'ch for poo(is .stolon, or 

iiii: aaIiIcIi otliiT otfonces spcoified in llic Act under which 

it IS i^i.Liitod have been committed. 

SEASONS. Tlic succession of seasons — sprin*:. slim- 
mer, autumn, and winter — w.as fiom the e.iilicst a^es seoii 
to be couuicted \Nilh the Min. It ^^a3 obvious that in sum- 
mer the sun was hij^li aboM* llie heavens — that it rti.sor.iily 
and set late. In inter the snii w.is low, and it passed 
the greater portion of cadi tuentv-foiir hours below the 
lioii/soii. Xer could it tail to be noticed tlut the pheno- , 
inena (d tlie seasons ^alled gu.itly in ilitVeieiit latitudes, i 
At the equator, siasons, in oin sense of the woid, can 
haidlv be sn.l to e\ist, the ilays and nights are of equal 
length, :iiul ll.e sim is aln.ays so Ingii that summer there 
is [•eiemual. On the otlier hand, the vaiiations of the 
seasons attain a maximum in the aidie legions; tlieie, 
al the lieiglit of the hi lef summer, the sun never .sets at all | 
d'limg the whole Iwenty-four hoiiis; hut as in any latitude | 
the M'li L.iii oiih leinain above the lioii/.uii loi ludf the entne | 


number of hours in the year, the continuous da} light in 
the aictic .siiinmcr must be coiniieiisati’d by the gloom of a 
w inter in whiedr the sun does not lise at all. ^\ c eaii lender 
an account of these vaiialitins in the seasons, and of their 
special features in dillcrciit latitudes, by taking into con- 
sideration the revolution of the eailli around the .sun and 
the inclination of the equator to the ecliptic. Tho follow'- 
ing figure represents four positions of the eailli — vi/,. De- 
cember, Mareh, June, and September. It is of conrso 
impossible in such a figure to make the relative dimensioiiH 
of tho earth and the orbit in wliicli it moves correct; we aro 
therefore obliged to exaggerate cnoimously the bulk of the 
earth, r Q is tho axis aiound which the earth rotate.sonco 
cveiy twenty-four hour.s. This axis is inclined .it an aiiglo 
of 23’^ o' to a perpendicular to the plane in which the eaitli 
revolves, and remains constantly parallel to itself dining 
the annual revolution. Kvery point on tlie earth’s surface 
revolves in a ciicle around the axis r ij, and it will gener- 
ally happen that a part of each revolution w ill be pci fui med 
on the bright bide and a pait on the daik bide, lliii-, 
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takf‘ the 'i cf the car!h ;it tlir- vdutrr .sohstlce on 22nd 
DccLKibii, iTjd i- !: ilic fj denote (jp-'-nwich: when the 
caitii jotat^'s, (. will d( sf rjh'_ a (.rile of wliuli the I.irgiT 
part wiii l.c m tj c d.aik li^^mi'j-la i o ; Ikucc it is Ih.at at 
that sL'i'^on the ij-ht in tic t. mpiiale i.-gions of the 
norti orn Jifim^fdjere i-, lungM than tlie da}. 'J he difler- 
ence heroines still iiioie mark, d as we advance towauK the 
pole, until a (rilieal ea^c is j'H'Hiitfd at the arctic circle, 
if wc draw tlie parallel of latitude x y, whieh just parses 
tl'iougli the boundary of liglit and .‘’bade, tl.«'n all jdaces 
within X Y cannot enter the illumiuatf.d hcriiisph'-re at all, 
and perpetual night will there reign. 'Iho aictie circle is 
lhu.s (i» :.rji.d as the lino along which the sun does just 
r^acli ll •' l.oriiou ou tiic sLortcbt day in winter. Ta-ssing 


now to the south we sec that a point on tiie equator (r. 
travels for half its revolution in biightness anil for half in 
shade, and the day and tho night arc thus equally long; 
i but when we enter the southern hemisphoro the day i.s 
longrr than the night. Travelling still south wo como to 
the point M, where the sun is vortical, and the cirelo pass- 
ing throiigli M is called the tropic. The tropic crossed wo 
cuter the south temperate zone, but the discrepancy he- 
tvveen the hours of daylight and the liours of night increase.<v 
until the antarctic circle, z w, is reached, beyond which 
there is no night. All the region botwocn tho antarctic 
circle and the South Polo enjoyi continual sun-light. 
Such is the condition of tho earth^s surface, so far as day 
and niglit are concerned, about the 22 Dd December in eachi 
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ycftr. As tlio new yonr opens tlic inequalities in the len^lh Kin/; Arthur, Charlcmapjno, 1 rcdci lek JJArharossa, and other 
of day and ni/;ht bc/;in everywhere to decieaso, until hy hlecpin;; hnoes vvIiom* return I'* .iiiti(i|iat»*d at some un- 
tho 2Uth March tho axis r Q has become per]»endicular to known period of liistory. It is ^.od li.at thf-ie aie still 
the line joinin/; the earth’s centre to the sun, and then day “ Sebastianists” to be found in iira/)l. 
and night are of equal len/;th all over the glolju. The buu SEBAS'TIAN, SAINT, one of the (aii\ Ciul'^tlnyi 
is then at the zenith in (he eijuator. As suiniiier advances | inaityrs, whose memory is venerated in hotii tli< ^^ImLaiul 
the inequalities of the dajs and the nights hogiii again to IJoman Catholic elniicJies. Accoidnig to tlj»- r.i>llandi^ts 
bo nmnifcbt, but now in tho northern regions tlie day is ho w'as born at Xaihunnc in tlie end of tin; secwnu if nliuy, 
longer than the night, while it is the southern regions that and educated at Milan. Althougli a Chii-uan lie • iiturd 
have the night longer than tlni day. By the lime tho 21st the Bomaii army vvitlunit milking a pnifission of ]ji f uth, 
of Juno has been attained this diflfereuco has become a i in order to bt* able to assist the peisemtid Cljn^iian-. an I 
maximum. In tho legions under the arctic circle, x Y, 1 he managed his ]joint vvitli suili skill as to n-e lv> Ingli 
there is now ik* nighty while peipetuul night is found under | favoui under tin* peisi cuting Diocletian, while at tiie Mino 
the antardic ciicle, /. AV'. Tho Min is now veitieal over the | time eainmg fiiMii the lioin.in tlj»‘ till* of ‘ Jji - 

nortliern trojiic, A n. Thu*!, on the progress from Decim- findi-rof tin- Chiinli.” In tin; (_.mi''e of lime, 1 jo\m \s i. an 
her till June tho siin comes successively to be vertical over open coiife.vsion faitli hi'ame nn . ‘-aiy. wlitniMipou he 
all tho ciiclcs of latitude between the tropics, l m and A ii. boldly avowed himN.-lf a Din j‘>t;aii, and aflri icH'tliu' all 
Bovoiid the limits of the tropics the sun is never in the inducements hchl out h\ tin ujipiioi, \\a‘' ( 'jiidciniK'd to 
zenith. In its progicss fiom Juno to fcjcptemhcr the in- he shot to death bv a hand ol aielai-. I » fi j)n*util 

equalities of the day and the night again begin to decrease, allows and atqiarenllv ilead, Ic wa- h-und an.i iiui'''d 

until by the ‘JJid September the day and the night are back to lift hy a Dlin'^tiaii lad\. In.iic. and aftci h >5 lo- 
again equal. Again the difference between night luid day eovery be again appeiuil in idihlic an 1 mam op, u 
commences until December is reached, and the cycle recoin- sion of liis f.iitli. In con^fMim m v he wa^ m.ik]. imial to he 
menecs as hefoie. '1 he subject will be rendered somewhat beaten t<* iliatli with iIuh-> m the .yn]iiiith< atn . and ti.is 
cleiiier by the 1‘lalo SkAsons jirctixed to this volume, in tune, on 2ntli J.inuai v, 1 a Lsnned tlie inaiiu'M k-vmi. 
which the (relative) position of tlie earth is given on the last Ilis Uidy wa*> Hung into the jaihlic ‘-tavLi. hut itx wheii - 
day of evciy month in the }Ciir. Tho plane of the celiptic .ahouts having b«tn ie\» ilt d hs .i \l^JOM, it \\a-> kiu ivid 
is in this case adopted as tlio plane of the illustration. hy tlie rhri‘'tians and j)i.ued in the cataronih whit ii ‘'tnl 

SEB, one of the chief deities of ancient Egypt, was the bears his name. A cl.nicii w.is buili uvli Ids lomh hy 

son of Jha. In many jioints he rcseiiihles the tiieek Kronos, INq»e Daina>ns and las n iri un>. nc* crd i.g t<i 

biieh as in being the father of the gieater gods, lii'j coii- some wiilti'^, w«ie givm to liit* alihot of >t. I>< ni>. n-ar 
soit Kutjio, like the tlriek llliea, was his sister. St h and Tan*'. ))y lN*pe raij-fiims IJ. pJI-J7 i, hut w.ie d'JJn^.^I,,l 
Nutjio vveio the paieiits of Osiris (the good piiuciple) and at St. Mtil.iitl in S»a-v(.i)s. J'l tlo^^ tj hi-. iiLc.*) wcu* 
Ihis (the matciial principle), of their micniy Seth or T)plu> < tli'itiibutul tiinaightmt Clui^tcndom. He hec u.u oi.e of 
(the evil piinciplc), of Ntphth^.s, the mother of Aiiubis, j tho most ]>opulai saints (d tin* in.dJle ajc^. innumtiiblo 
tho Egyptian Charon or guide of (ho souls after death, Ac. | ihunhes wut* naiii' d aftci him. ami the atls of lii> m utvi- 
SEBA'CIG or PYROLEXC ACID, an acid oh- i dt»ni wtie a fivt-uritc tiicint* foi aili-t". lit is gimially 
tainod by the dry distillation of fats tontainiiig tihic acid | it pits^-ntfd as iKtl t<» a tuo .um pitnul with .iiiuw-. His 
or olein, and also by oxidation of these with nitrit acid, j feast is itlt biatid t u .) mu in m tii'- Eiti.i il.uii.li. 

It belongs to the oxalic acid scric.s, and ciystalhzes in white j and on ‘Jtuli in'i- r hv I’la' iiKek^. 
needles rebcmbling benzoic acid. It melts at 127® D. | SEBAS TIAN, SAN, i t-'wn in Sp \‘n, ( iplt ii of li- 
(2tjU“ Fahr.), and sublimes unchanged at a higher tem- province of t«uijtu/,et a. sitmt'd at the nuui'> ff tl.o 
peraturc. It is soluble in boiling w.ster, alcohol, and livcr riuniea, hetwnii two amis of lij,' It.iy of Ih^t ay, 
ether. The formula is 0 j(>ll]g 04 . It is dibasic, funning wlm h foim a p* imisid i, 1 1> miles \V. of tin I'l* neli fieutur, 
acids and neutral salts called sebates. These salts aie mo.stly | and mill s of .^latllld, h\ tl.eN'iiii t l 'sp.iui 

cryslalliiic, and have the general formula CjiJIj^MoOj, B.nlw.ay. 1 lie ,sii, i ts .lie eh .in and wide, rid li.el.^ uses 
for the acid .salt.s. It ft-ims an ether called cthvlic sebaie well built, the wiioh- t'*wr. li.iving hn n .ilim "r lehmlt ‘^nue 
or schiusic ether (C’; 4 n 2 a 04 ). This is a light, ngrec.'ibly It^lJ. 1 lie I’l.na Nmva .Nniioui.ded h\ lu.e hmlding^. 
odorou.s liquid, boiling at 308'’ C. (SStl® Fahr.) Di.stillcd fsan Sihastian i.s a ].laee i-f gre.vt sin ngth. .iml the “'luiil 
with lime it viehl.s a hydrocarbon called eehaciu (Cjyll^,,). haihoui i.*^ \u\ mhiu*, heing neatly iikIi sod h\ two l 
it crystallizes in scales, soliihlo in alcohol and ether. 'Ihc and j»n»teeltd imm winds hy tin mijlihouimg hi N. J )i(» 
cryst.ala melt at 65® C. (131® Fahr.), and sublime at a primipal impoitsau* rngli^h, rieiieli, and ttlu-nd 
bigher temperature. Tho ammonium salt of sehacic Com and wool aie the chief expoits. Iho ju n.imnl i on 
.at id ) ielths on dry distillation another acid calltai sebamic whuh the town is hmli htcomes an i^laml at higli w.itei. 
acid (0 h)H]uN() 3), in white cryaiahs, soluble in hot water, A stone biidge mi eiglil auhes j-.m^ the two h.nilvN 1 1 tlic 
alcohol, and ammonia, | rnime.i. The shore is o.Meodin^lv well adaptui fm haiii- 

SEBAS'TIAN, DOM, a Celebrated rortiigue.se heio, 1 ing. aiul timing the season lu.vnv vislims aie atli.w ted, fu.-u 
tho posthumous son of the Infante Fiiuce John, by .Ioanna, i all paii^ ot the emintiy. >,in >eh.i>iiau w.i" lakmi b; tin* 
daughter of the Empeior Charles V., was born at Uskm, ; 1 leiuh in I7l!h 17'.' 1. and After its c;v,>tui<‘ on 

2Ith Jnly, 1554. Ho was proclaimed king wlum but tliice , the hv-st occ.isuiii, it remained in then h.mds till l.sld. 
years old, and at the age of twenty he commenced a cam- ; wluii it w.i? tiKm In the Brltisli. In iM'.J.wh- i iht- 

f iaign against the Moors of Africa, in which he gained hut i Funch enttud Spain, they t>htam. il i . f ."s i ; 

ittlu success. A frc.sh campaign, oommenced ill 1578, re- i .Vhastian by capilulaiion. Duiiiig tin- tiivt (.in.'* w i’ 
suited in a tremendous battle, in the oourso of which, find- , in the uoiiluTu pnninco. tlic ti wn was ii.e lie . l.^ i ,rn .s 
ing his troops giving way, he plunged into the thickest of i of tin* Biiiisli auxiliaiy h gion. under th nci.d 1 v.i'.-. 1 a'‘ 

the tight and there met his death. The news of his deatli • piquilation i.H about 2ihtbi(h 

was received with mnch consternation in IVtuga), and j SEBASTIA'NO DEL PIOMBO. sc Pn Mm 


many persons ndused to believe it, a circumstance that was 
taken advantage of by two or three impostors, who ended 
their days on the sr4iffold or in tlio galleys. In tlio end a 
sect was formed of those who believed in his continued 
existence, and Dum Sebastian obtained a place along with 


SEBASTOPOL or SEVASTOPOL ((-i. n. » 
the augu.st city\a town ami fit c poit m ila* l\iis.'>i.ni 
province of rauiid/i vvliiih occupit •« tiu‘ i>f the l.iitar 
village of sAkhttnr, i.s .situated on tin* wtstcin co.ist of the 
Crimea. Tho site of the town was clio»eu m 1787 hy the 
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Empress Catharine 11., who had a house erected here for 
her rrception. The li.arbour is the best in the Black Sea, 
and is iiuleed one of the linest natural harbours in the 
world, being inclosed by lofty calcareous hills. The bay 
w inlet runs nearly 5 miles into the land, is from GOO to 
800 fathoms broad, and from 10 to 12 fathoms deep; it 
is of coinse perfectly protected from all winds, and has no 
thoiiK It divides into &e\oial brandies or hays, which 
are called by different name-^, Tiior to ISdj .Sebastopol 
was the station of the Black Sea licet, and the f^reat school 
of marine exercise. In lSo4 it was attacked by the 
Anglo-Ficndi aimy, and after ;i sii'ge of eleven months 
was c\aciialed by the linsMans. 'Iho chief defences w’cro 
built, mull 1 the diicetiDii of Ooloiid I'pton, an Kiiglisli 
ejigliieei, of limestone, faced with ;:ranite .and porphjrv, 
and were composed of three tiers of batteries, each having 
2o0 01 d'H) pieces of artillery. So strong were they, that 
the r.iiglish and French artillery had very little effect on 
them, and tiieir cro«;s liiu completely pioteclt‘d cveiy spot 
acccssiltlo to a hostile thet. A church in the foim of a 
pyiamid. built entiiely of maible, w'l'i elected m the chiirc li- 
zard of the town in is70. The funds for its construction 
were raised i)\ .suhscn|)tion in the whoh- of Russia. 'Ihc 
piincipal nR'numciit i:s that (d Fiinco Mu liar] (h.itdiak<dr, 
'the tomb.st(-nes ^.f the men aie all alik.' in ':!,ap<‘ and si/o, 
and (.uli I'cais the insciiptu-n — ‘’GraMMd oiir brothels.” 
Tlic inhabitants l.ive miar gieU eih-iis -incc the repudi- 
ation of the lil ick S. a I'lLaii in 1S7I f rt>t'*re the town 
aiid hiibo’ii. ainl to leo o\o all ti.ues nf the ha\uc of w.ar. 
The tbiiiiiL'li 1 * Coi.'tincti' n (»f tlie town, howe\er, was 
Ij.nd'-’.e l h^ me U!ii.LiMo’t\ as to Us ultiiinti de^linatiim, 
wicthii i-.'!.: .ry or c< mireiLi il. 'i In* httei li.i\ing in 
187. i ^‘^cn on Liallv bpMi, prepualiotis were ma»le 

to uiii.w ti t.e St exlLiit its (xiipiioiial commcicial 
ad>ant ", m i it i" i: iw the c(-inl corn gianary m 
R'Li’' 2 .a. lie* fi ! tide its. iis hive I* mi 1 ud out rib boulciaids. 


made of the meridional arc, and executed successfully a 
commission to bring a supply of wat<*r to Romo from Frosi- 
iione, 48 miles distant. The results of his labours in every 
field of astronomical research after 187)0 are chronicled in 
the scientific periodicals of Italy, France, Germany, and 
England, to which he contributed nearly 300 papers. In 
1856 he was elected a foreign member of the Royal Society 
of the United Kingdom, and similar honours w’crc paid him 
by most of the philosophical societies of Europe and 
America. He was especially distinguished for bis dis- 
coveries in spectroscopic analysis and in solar and stellar 
physics. After the closing of the Roman College and the 
expulsion of the Jesuits (1870-73) Sccchi was allowed to 
retain his post, continued to lecture on astronomy in the 
ecclesiastieal schools of Rome, and in 1875 he was sent 
by the Italian govcniment on n scientific mission to Sicily. 
He died on 26th February, 1878. 

SECS'DXRS And SXCES'SION KIRK. So- 
United Piiesbvterian. 

SECOND, the sixtieth part of a minute, whether of 
time or of angular measure. Soo Skxagemmai.. 

SECOND, in music. See Lntilkvat. 

SECOND SIGHT, a power once believed to be pos- 
sessed by sumo persons in the Highlands and iskinds of 
Scotland of foreseeing future events, especially of a dis- 
astrous kind, by means of a spectral appeal ance of thu 
persons whom those events concerned, accompanied with 
such emblems as denoted their fate. The belief was also 
held by, .and was probably descended from, the ancient 
Scandinavians; but the superstition seems to have died 
away. It has undergone tlie fate of witeheraft; having 
ee.vsed to bo bcdieved in, tho supposed power baa ceased 
to exist. 

SECONDARY BATTERY and SECONDARY 
CURRENT. Sec Battery. 

SECONDARY PERIOD. Sec Mk.sozok^ Era. 


ai d w-ik-' liave bH ii cori"truct*‘(l. 'llie p-»pnlitioii SECRETARY (Fr. JccreVnire), one intrusted with tlie 
L i' I'l. ul va * wirii HiC varving fort^ln^‘^ *4 the |»kie/‘, secicls of bis office or employer ; one who vvi ites for ximitluT. 
la: 11 ]>‘'n VIS ab'-iit 2u,<J(»0. 'Iho hite of .Sfl.astopol Its remote origin is the Latin 9ecr<fntn, Tho phr.aso 

a.i. Liitiy fCL'jpieJ by Gieek colom’.t^ from IIiraclHa, ** notarius secretornm ” i.s applied by Vopisciis to one of tho 

wi.nf i.i iiMi .1 city, and gueit tljejiann’of the Hti icl* atic srcret.aries of the Emperor Aureliaii. The first time the 
UUr' I'Mi". .'1 infmor) of theii original l oino. It .sar- title of ‘‘sceretarius nostcr'’ occurs is in the 37 Henry HI., 
ViVci I'.tiv down tn a coiiijiai.itiw kite jKnod, 1253. 

Two toAi is weie ei.t/*'- after tin ii-e «.f ba^topol, SECRETARY-BIRD (*Vfry)r«Mrif/* necretariuf) is a 

u litll* to tin* .s«>utli. Ves- | species of bird belonging to the order Ac< iriiTii s, of wbieb 

lig» " (4 w ili^. g ites, dwi'l- it fi>rms a f.imily, Serpentariidre ; its systematic yiosiiiun 

hi'.g".. and s»[iuMiies. tlie Im^ been in doubt, some considering it a game biid, while 

shaft - ard cap.t iN of col- othcis even referred it to tlie order Gralhc. This remark- 

^ linin'., were aU) f(<und able biid is spread over the greater part of AfricA, but is 

•‘t'. vvii ovii th*- gionnd, mo'-t common in the southern portion of that continent. 

'J li^'T.irtarsnginled lln in , '1 he secretary-bird is n large bird, standing nearly 4 feet 

I w.ih wondir and lever- | high. The legs are very long and slender, and the tibiio 

‘nrc. hut ti.«- Ru-isians | arc completely feathered, but the tarsi are eovered with 

swept tli-m aw.iv by living | kirge scales. The toes are short and not forim-d for grasp- 
tliMii up a-i budding jiig, hut are armed with sllarp elaw.s. The wings are long, 

mater d". | and armed with blunt but strong spurs at tho cai^pnii. The 

f'mt, SEC ANT, a t»*nn of j body is slender and gracefnl. The tail is long, and the 

g oiiMtry df'^fribiiig ;i ; two middle tail-feathers are mneh lunger than tho rest, 

fclia jbt I'ui f .M.iij a Gj-fb ill on.' i,\ in two promts. , leaching nearly to the ground. From the hack of tho hiAd 

SECCHI, ANGELO, a rf Icin iti d It.i’n.m a-tnmoiner i ami n.ape lises a crest of long black feathers, which tho bird 

and mctM.i. 1,^ w i , bmn a» 2'.»th dune, 1H18, i can raise or depress at will: it is from the resemblaneo of 

and MdM' U lii'- r.r i. i a .b lut-. in I8.i.5. Aftir hoblmg , these long plumes to the quills of a w»cretary stnek behind 
for v^.iis tin Gi.iii ..f j.bvirs m Ge-Mgaowii Cwlli ge, ■ the car that the name secretary-bird has U-en given to 
W.L-bjtigton. I 0 was i.f ailed To Rome in and was ! this sjicciefl. Tlicgenoralcolourofthcplnmagoisblnish- 

appointed d.r»'( tor of tlie obsen.itorv of the lioinaiiCVib-ge, i gray above, with black quills; tho rump is black; tho 
rf coiivtiiicted it on a :i» w .nte .ind [.hni, inviuted and per- j throat and hie.ast are ashy-white, the rest of the under 

fected a M-tnn of inetcoiologi, al obvnjiioii, piibhOicd ; huifacc black ; the tail is gray, barred with black and tipped 

a montiily bulb tin contmurd till 187:1, and constnirted j with white; the skin round the eyes is bare and of an 

a rnet«'oro['i,iph much admiied at the I’aiis exlnbitnm I orange colour. 



of 1867. He was commissioned bv Rms JX. to coinpb-te j Ihe secretary-bird feeds on reptiles of all kinds, rats, 
tl* tr / : orm.trieal survey r.f the Fapal States Ugun l»y ' insects, Ac. S'o determined is its hostility to venomous 
Uov . I , . J 1 ( 5 1 , aua to rectify the measurement* already serpents that it is specially protected by the govemment* 
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of South Africa. In those contests tlii.s bird Is seldom de- control of all military departments. The militia, yeomanry, 
fe.itod, mid shows p-cat couraf^e and address in attaekinj; and volunteers are also under his conliol. The office w/vj 
its deadly enemy. It attacks the serpent with its knobbed created in the year'l^od, out of wli.it Iiad formerly been 
winfTs, and strikes terrible blows with its feet ; the win^s a sccretaryship-at-war, when its autlionty was limited 
also act as a shield from the reptile’s attack. In most to linaneial mattcis. 

eases tlie serj>ent is swn killed, after wliich the secretary- The Secret nr// for the Colnninl JJepnrtinmt jierforiris 
binl swallows it whole, commencing' at the tail, and as soon for tlio colonies the same functions that tlio '•■. k taiy for 
as it airivcs at the bead smashing the skull with its hill, the home di partmeiit ja rfoims for Croat Untajii. 

Eai'i^fi serpents aro torn into pieces before being swallowed. The Stcntarij /hr Iwlut was tiist appointed ni lx.jH, 
If the serpent bites a feather the bird is said to pull it out when tlie Court of l>iiectois and the Ib^aid of (.onind 
at once. The voracity of the bird is shown by a statement ws-re abolished. He has control o\cr the piveriiiiif ot of 
of \m Vaillaiit, that ho tookfiom tho stomach of one which j Imlia, eountcisii^iiM all wai rants and ojdi^rs nn<ler tin si;;n- 
)in killed when it was engaged in a contest with a serpent, manual ifbiting to tiiat emplic, aii<l rrM ucs all do'^p.itilii s 
three serpents as long as Ids arm, eleven rather large lizards, from Indian goMTiiments and preside ncies. Jb* is a^sistul 
mid olc\cn small toitoises, besides a quantity of locusts by a council of liftcen inemb'.is, o\er whom be pn sidcs. 
ami other insects. Each sccutai} of state is a‘'sisted by two uiidei-sccrLtaiifS 

The secretary-bird lives in pairs, building its nest, in of stat<*, one of wIhjiii is usually permanent, and the olh< r 
the construction of which both sexes engage, in a dense ' is dependent upon the adannistralioii tlu-ii in )>'jwcr. 
thicket or a high tree. The nest is large, and is added to | Tin* powci to coniiiiit pt-i'-nns on Mispirujn of treason Is 
year by year; the eggs arc two in number, white spotted ! incident to tho (MVhc of pnmi|iil s.-uctaiv of st it* — 
with brown. The young birds do not leave the nest for a fnjwer whicli. tbon^li Jong ev-’iLlsL*.!, ha^ Ijm h ofii ii di'j- 
six months, during wbicli time they arc fed by the parents. | puted. 'Iln* sccictary of state has a’.s** pjwfr t j i^-iie 


TJie secretary-bird is often domesticated and kept in j)oultry- | 
anrds in Suiith Afiiea as a protection to the poultry; but 
if not well fed it is said sometimes to make away with a 
cbii kcn or two. It has been introduced into Martinique 
with a \icw to keeping down the numbers of the tciribly 
^(nomnns Lanee-head {liothrnpg lanceolutug), j 

SECRETARY OP STATE. 'I’he office of sccrc- j 
taiy of stale is one of very ancient date, and the person 
who filU it lias been called variously the king s chief secre- j 
l'ny, principal socictnrv, and, after the Ilestoratioii, prm- , 
fip.d hcfietary of state. He was, in fact, the king’s private 
seeielary, and bad custody of the king’s signet. 'I be dulu s 
of tins office were originally perfonned by a single person, 
who had the aid of four clerks. The earliest recuid of siu li 
nil np|;*jintrm‘iit occurs in the reign of Henry ill. ili.* 
dnioion of the office Ix-tweeu two persons is s.iiil to ha\i' 
taken place at the end of the reign of Henry VIII., but it 
is pr*>bal)le I lull the two secretaries were not of <fqnal rank 
until li*ng aflerwnrd*^. 

'Iho number of secretaries of state seems to have varied 
from time to time. In the reign of George III. there were 
often only two ; hut there are now live piiiicipal secrctanes 
of state, whose duties are divided into tiie depaitmeuts^ 
namely, for home aflairs, foreign alVairs, war, tlie calonics, 
ami Imliii. They are always made members of the Tiiiy 
t'oiinril and the Cabinet. They are appointed (wit)iout 
patent) by mere delivery to tlicm of the seals of office by 
the hoicreigu. Each is capable of performing tho duties 
of all the depart luenth, and the offices are so far cou'^idered 
.as one, that upon being removed from one .secretaryship 
of Mato to nnotlier, a member of the House of C'oinmons 
not vacate hi.s w.st. In recent times the salary 
attached to the office of the MSreral soerctarics of btate is 
il.OOOU a year. 

To the Secretary of State fuT the Home Deparfineat 
belongs the maintcnaiiro of tho pcsico within tho kingdom, 
and tJic administration of justice so far as the roial pre- 
rogative is involved in it. The whole police force of the | 
kingdom is virtually under his control. All patents, eluirtci ^ 
of incorporation, commissions of the jM-nce and of inquiry, 
pass thiough his office. 

The Secretary for Foreign Affairs conducts the cor- 
lespondenco with foreign states, and negotiates tiratics 
with them, either through Rritish ministers resident there, 
or personally with foreign ministers at this court. He re- 
commends to the crown ambaasadom, miiiisteni, and cou- 
auls to repre^sent Great Britain abroad, and countoi-signs 
their warrants. 

Tlio Secretary for War has the management of the 
4nDy, aMisted by tho commandcr-in-chief, and has the solo 


.a warrant by whiib lie may diictt letter', to opcaied 

wliicb .Tiesmt tljiongh ll>c pn^t rillli'c. 'Ihis was 

the subject of iniicli discu^Mf)!! iii P.ai Ijamciit m and 

althuugli it was imt roiiMiii icd advi'-ablu tu abi lmh il, ll.e 
power has lu \ t i mulc ]*ecii cxtTi med. 

lluML* i") also .a chiM’ secirtaiv for IpIiH'I, L''ni*''MPv 
resident in Dublin (except wbeu r.iiliumiit is 
:ind who has always an under-scciotaiy tlidf. He coiie- 
spomlswitb the lioiiie dcp.irtiiieiit, iiid is um!* i tliC aiitln-r- 
il) Ilf tilt* l.*Md-lI' ut*'iiaut of Iiel.imi. II ^ 'i.bi is 
tli»t of si'cret.iry to the hud-n* u‘i mnt. but ;t i^ an ilo^'.us 
I*) tlu’ otVice (.f sciieiary of .Mile. He is sf'iiKti'm.s a 
nicmbor of the cabinet. 

In l>'S,i an A(t w.is p'^-'-ed .ipj ululiiii: a «f*iii.liiy for 

.S'mII iml. w bo IS u.\ , s', ,1 \Mtl, t;.*‘ Usj.il j.i.wersif x i - 
rctaiy of ‘'l it-- with jisjMit t.> im‘Ui\ ali .Siiit.dj i : i.is, 
and i.s .ilsi; \:ee pusidii.t of ti.o I diu it. lU D-'p.irt- 

I ineiit. 

I SECRETION, in a’liinil 

i iiii; til'* \ 11 o Is j.pMM'ss. s h^ w Iiu !i s I'l , . ^ . 

flom the blood. 1 1-e .v iir.>* ItM-lil is .ilxi .ipp'.it I 1.. t '/.-sp)- 
; stance bcpai iIl‘ 1. .'*'t‘eu lu-us rmy s'ne --.I’p.'* ultii ir 
I i-ffie** 111 the oui.'iiy, -u* Ml ly be i*'i:md meiih fu' lie 
. purp'ise of e isL *'Ut lI the bo.ii. I’l ll.e liMei v .> • 

• lbe> Jiie tei im d i .*• 1 he lw»> pi. i es^, ^s i f x euL* ii 

and ixeietioii .rre il_\ r"mhii.t d m h j.i i! tii .ti-.. s 

' as mcie Miieliis of t'lie fiiiictMM. ILiv h^iw.iir 

' (as is elsi'wlitie ol’sri \ ed, “(s* E\ii:i linNi.iu om* I'lij' .rl- 
.aiit p ii tieiil ir. The U <'\cieiMj_\ l.'.lp ^.ue 

I aimlhcr — the kidneys work for tlie skiii in l lul wiallier, 
the .skin for the kulinws in hot we iih. r, \e. ; but ihesn^re- 
I toiy oieans pr.iper nc\< r do thus — liotiiiii^ else piodiues bile 
but the li\er, 1101 milk but the m miMi.i*. noi bal.N.i but the 
gl.uuls of theimulb, iior ^.istiie jub e hm ili. ghiuds of the 
.stom.U'b; and bo fir .ill oilier seculions. 

Km’I} si'CH'lioii (inclmiiu.,' cNeiy exciet.on) deM..r'«ls a 
.spi'ei.il app'ii.itus Ilf oigau, eillior ,a menibi lue ei .a ::1 lud. 
ami .lU li.i\e a lusenient moinbi.ine, spec, dly dilb renialed 
iivitlulium cell.**, aud blood\es^els to Mippl\ the iiiiM .1 
t^llic Itlood. n I’mdy'l for the fumtion**. 'llio elm f .‘'Oi .eli 
membi inea are the seroUs ami SMUoi.il m. mbi ,r:< .*• 
j Mb Mini \nkJ, mucous membraucs j see Mi < i sj. ui.l ;..i* 
I Skin. The accreting Gi.AM^saie bie-ci.i'ed r.i ihil .ii:..'e, 

I and are di\ided into biinple tubiil.ii giimD. bke ll.< fi.i.eles 
of I.iebi'rknhn (ImksIIM cv'UipoiM.d te.hiiiir g! in I.s, 
liki? tbo Mammmiy ami ajiinjite <i i leeinosa 

glands, like tlio M» ibomi.m eland-' of the eN < .)il. w !m li seereto 
tho unctuous lubik'iting matter of the e^ h ill. [ See Eyk. ] 
All sccn'ling gl.snds .and im*inhiaurs presi-iit the greatest 
possible secreting surface in small space; and in all of 
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them ono oiul of tho i;h\iul-tluct opens as a fiee snrfaci*, the rells lioeomc so much bwolleiM'ilh the secretion that 
^\hlle lIiL' cppi'sitc eiiii is closed; alsi*, in all of them the tlic\ buist, niul the icsiiious mattci sj)ie.'uls ami makes the 
iin*i^tuc> of the vliKts are tilleil up P}' a i.inuf\in^ net- place slicky; thus the }oun)^ slmots of the birch are pro- 
>\oik of bloodvessels. Ueted fioiij the aetioii of the ^\ealher by the icsinuiis bur- 

>LCiclion is either mechanical, as filtiation and dillusion face. No also the ilowcrs of plants, e.g, of Lgchnia vhearin, 
thi JU;;li numbranes (piol)ahl\ the inaniier ot the .sccictioii arc protected by tlio exuded secretion from bein*; plundcied 
o: -noils tluids, v^e.j, or it is clicmical, and in the laitei of honey by insects, like ants, which are of no use in cross- 
nhsta 'd i of i le nts exi-tin" | fi-itih/^alion. 

,’.pait in the blood. The latter is inlinit* 1\ the more fic- The under surfaces of pold and silver ferns, and of many 
(jiiiiit state. Seeietion i^ act delated h\ an ineiease in the riimulas, .are coveicd with white or yellow dii^t composed 
Mood-llow ihioicj;!! the i;l md. hv sjiet lal chaiaett is of the of lesinuiis matter secreted by the apical cdls of small 
biooil, eaii-in^ it foi the time to be luli iii the ehmeiits of hairs. 

the paiticiilai senetmn esuiiiiied, and bv states of the Dai win, in liis “Insectivorous Plants, " has shown tho 

lIi I'l < tlie bluod P eM--tcnce of wh.at may bo culled “ di‘;csti\e ^haiuhs.’' 

.•unples of tlie last aie ^cni in the How of milk at the eiy When stimulated these orpana secrete n tluid in which is 
of ail iiilant. tJie Jli-u t)f -ahv.i at the llmuj^ht of food, and dissohed an acid and a feiment like pepsin, rendeiiii^ it 
thu Ilow of l-ais at tlie command of the tender emotions. capable of dissolvin;T and di^^esting the albuminoid sub- 
'J ',e L'le It se,T>.tmj: oi j:ins. the skin, the inammai\ ghmK, stance of insects, e^c. 

t .1 kidney tjie h\ci,t!ic stomacli, the p men as, tiie iiites- Cliasses, species of Ei]uisetnin, Ficus, <5ce., secrete silica 
tir.r>, Xe.. are dealt with undei tlieii re^pL^lixe heading';. in their epideimal labels, which is of v;ilne in gixing 
.^i e 111 iiMNs, NTx.i r vuLL. — Wuloiis sub'-tanees aic strength. Oxalate of lime and caibonate of lime also oeenr 
foimed in plants, such as siaieh, umiis, and \oIiijle oils, i in many plants. 

Swn-* of these |>iodui ts—staidj, for instance ' arc only food , Another mode of oecurrenee of ficcrelions, besides the 
III Ltciial stolid up ha futurL Use :n ti.e glow th of the plant. i epideimal position, is in modilied cells at a distance below 
On the othei ImiuI. ciit iin laodmts, saJi as gmii, aie of the ejddermks, which may he called “secietory sae*;." In 
such a luitin-' ll.al in the ainmil kimriiu ii we .'houhl eall | tlie tinnamon bark of Ceylon, and in cinchona haik, them 
Ihem exentnn';. th it i-, tl.fv result iu>iii tlie ehcmiial arc muneious sacs, crowded with minute er}.stals. Sacs 
(.li:ingc> wliidi t dee pl.ui. in th«' a-^ 'ind ill- -u of loud — tliey , containing mucilage occur in mallows, laurels, Cactcie, »S.e., 
aic of 11 " luitiai ll^e a- ft-< d, r.u-i aie excielcd b\ .iiiiinaN. • and also in the tubers of orchis, from which 8 alkI' is pre- 
lna‘'inniii, h« we\fr a^ llioe un -]•:( dm in tie; maiiufac- ; pared. Sacs containing the chaiacteiislic .secretions of a 
t’lic of ie::ftabli' -ah■'^lr.ee ah' ler^ iift< n not ( \cicted, but ici>inous material arc found in the camphor tree, ginger, 
ii . i« sed ii' tl e plant, it i> pKleiabic* to speak of secu*t.<'ns .Vngostura bark, iS:e. Tbo milk of sliced onions is contained 
i’.-tMd ui exfict.ons, i’"tw dt-'tandiiig that tho teiiii is in long sacs of this nature. Tannin sometimes occiiis in 
in a -oiiuwhat d.'/derent sru-c iu aii.aial ph\«ioloi:y. spread tannin-sacs, 

'ii » (.hl< f - ii lii ns are — n.iu ilag'- and resiii'', \olanle oiD, C.ivities in the tissue, as well as specially difTerentinted 
gu'ii", ndxtUKs (.f these known as briN.iins, imlky omul- . cclN^ .act as depots for secretions, and these maybedis- 

-.n^ (Miled L’um “Truin'', and wav. . Imguished fiom sacs as “secretory rcservoii.s.” Slu>rL 

Ihe stem (if the wax-palm ( (.Tioxylon) is eo\ci«'d with ; cuMtios of this nature containing oils are found in myrtles, 
a re^liH-ns wa\\ matter, whnh (omo r-ll in H.ikc'i, ami tJic j cuc.alyptns, eloio tree, orange family, the order Putacca.*, 
hi If m on I'-.ivt-. and fruits, like the plum, is (,f the same j c'i.c., while the long resinous pa8.sagcs of pines .and other 
natup'. .Sicli«, in his Vegf tah](* Phisioh 'jy,** piointi d ' Conifers containing resins .ate well known, and often afford 
out that th'.io ^ .1 coniK‘i‘tjuii between the disiiibutc-n of j products of great economic \aluc, 

.•■tomata oil li i\cs ami tlair ]ir"t<tiioii fiom wet by this i SECTION, the geometrical term for the intersection of 
w- ix-like cnating. lie says; It i-. e‘,pc< i.iHy the sni f.ices two surf.ices. In the graphical arts it means gcncially a 
of leaves tliat an* wi IJ pnjiitbd with .''tomata, wnith sicin pi me* section, ami most frequently a \citicul Bcclioii, tho 
t" be pifdef ted .agalipt the adheieiice of water, dheleaics l.ori/ontal section being c.a]lcd 
of w.itci-plaiit''. Eiuli as the X^iTiphtcaccje, J'i>hjgr,}uiyn tin* jdan. In architectural 
wnphJjiuin, JDdro< ii.iris, \Lq.^ are thuioiighly wetted on ; di signs the longe.st vertical 
tlitir lower .‘‘iiifac* ',, w.hith Jiavc no stoiuata; fnit water , seetein is usually called the 
runs off iJi piiin 1 dro].s fioin the uppf r '•nifarc. whtu ihc . ckiation, the term section being ‘ 

.•-tomata ocf in. dl*' meaning of thi'j fact in the ecom-iuy ie''tiieted to cro.ss vertical ecc- 
rf thf plant I^fwnicnt; ll.e irioiitlis of the stomata waaild iKms perpendicular to tho ^ 
he ch.-'-d by pr"h lig'.d cmitaft with water, anil would thus ibwatiun. 
j-i- vent the rap •! ingp-'S and (gri.^s of gas.' Mr. Francis SECTIONS, COMIC. See \ / 

Darwhi l.as cm ♦^irmrd thi'. .‘■ui'gc''tIon h\ .a ].iig»* number 0»MC Skciions. • / 

‘.f exp* lim* r,t-. di ! idcd in a ji-ipn “On the Iblatiori bf- ! SEC'TOR, in geometry, ^ ^ 

twmtii th* ‘ 1']-}* m oii ami the Dptnhution r-f the is the term for a space cut off Sector 

.'stf^ri.ita ’ {JiiiiTnnJ g/ thp Llnnffitt Sorutf/, Apiil, !>'>'<»), by tw’O mdii of a circle. 

The'^t' f.'icts ‘■Im.v that ‘fcicinms wdiil-'t they raniiot bo ' SEC'TOR (drawing instrnment), an instrument in- 

utilized as f'-()ii, may y i hr of gnat unpoitame m llmlifi- of i vuited by GusTKii, which has tbo appearance of a small 
the plant. \\ ri\ f amd m ihr » pid* iinal 1 ivers eith* r i cnrpentcTs rule marked with scales in every part, llio 
extendod along the ^uifar c of tl.*; ( uticle or imbedded in ^ greater number of tlie.se scales not being laid down parallel 
the cell-wall. I to ihr* edges of the rule, but converging towaids the pivot 

The cell'' of tli»* cpidtruiis secret .also rrsins and volatile ' on which the moving arm of tho rule turns while the 
oiN, orc,a‘']ona]Iy mixed with inucllagc, gum, and .sugai. | instiumcnt is opened I'liese converging scales only 
'Jlie oils are very abundant in .some orders of plants— for ■ jn*operly belong to tlic sector; the others arc merely laid 
I’istanee, in the Labiata; — and aie extraetdl as pf-rfunits; . down for convenience on such blank spaces os are left by 
liveoder may be quoted as an cx.arnple of the (coiioinic ( the con venging or .sectoral scales. 

u'line of the«-e secretory produet.s. 'Jbe'-c bodies do not i llje sector is u largo number of pairs of compnB.scs 

o< enr, like war, o\er extended snrface.s, but art* .secreted in packed up into one, and most explanations of tho instru- 

d* finite ctli.s. either in certain .spots on the epidennis nient attempt to describe them all in one. It will, how- 

{glaiifh)y o: in hairs {glandular hairs). In some cases I ever, be more convenient to separate one pair of compasses 
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from tlif* rest, aiul to (loscribo its iiso. I'acli pirro of llio 
iiih'i' i.s iiiaikfd with the saino scalrs. 'J ake one of these 
hCiilcs, OA, and that which conesponds to it, <»ii; then 
A o ji is a pair of compasses which can he opened or shut 
at j>leasurc. Suppose two scales, say of chords, to he laid 
down on () A and o which lire chords of ‘JO®, o i' and <> 
Icing rndii or chmds of 00 ', If o r be 4 inches, we have 



tlien before us two scales of chorda witli tlio radius of 4 
inches actually laid down, and any chords inigl.t be taken 
t>ir them as from a common scale ; fur instance, if the 
inaiks of be at (’ and i), then cither 0(’ or OD is the 
chord of 36'’ to a radius of 4 inches. But suppose it is 
lofpiiicd to lind tho chord of 30'', not to a radius of 4 
inches, l)ut to one of 3*G1 inches, ^Ye know that 

4 : 3-G : : ch. 36® (rad. 4): ch. 36® (rad. 3-Cl), 

Jind llio fouith tcim of this jjroportion is to be found. 
Now this may be done with sullicicnt accuracy, and with- 
out any di awing, as follows: — Take a common pair of 
compnssc." and cjpen them to 3*G1 on a subdUided scale of 
inches, 'rheii open the sector until the points of the com- 
])asses aic made to fall on V aud g, Wc have tlxn 
rg=3’Gl inches, and rn is the chord of 36® to that 
uidiiis, for by Minilar triangles 

op:rQ:;oc:cD; 
or 4 : 3‘61 : : ch. 86® (rad. 4) : c r> ; 
whence c D=: ch. 36° (rad. 3‘Gl). 

Take the eoinpasses, then, and fixing one point at c, make 
the (dher fall on i». The distance c D may then be traiis- 
feiicd witli the compasses to tho paper, or to the scales of 
inches, accoiding as cunstiuction or mithineticul estimation 
is rtfinircd. 

SEC TOR, ZENITH. See Zknith Six Ton. 

SECULARISM. See Athkism. 

SECUN'DERABAD' (mandarabad, or AIe.\andcr'.s 
Town), a Biitivh military cjintonmcnt in the native State 
of llaiilarabad or the Ni/ain’s Dominions, situated G miles 
iiei th-east of Haidarabad city, at an elevation of 1830 feet 
above sea- level. Secunderabad cantonment is the largest 
military station in India, .and forms the beadquarteis of 
the llaidaiabad subsidiary lircc, which constitutes a 
division of tho ^ladias army. This force is maintained 
by the British government, under the terms of a treaty 
with (be Niznrn, in lieu of certain contingent and auxiliaiy 
forces which had been previously raised by the Nizam to 
co-operate with tho British army, bnt had proved ineflieient. 
Tlic cost of tho force is defrayed out of the icvtnues of 
certain districts ceded by the Nizam under the treat v of 
May, 1863, revised by a second treaty in 18t;o. The 
cantonment boundaries have been so extended that they 
now cover a total area of 19 square miles, including many 
interspersed villages. New double-storeyed barracks have 
been erected for the European soldiers, and tho quaiteis 
for the native troops, which aro situated at some diNtnnce, 
nro also comfortably built. Shady trees lino tho roads of 
the cantonment, and near the European barracks and native 
lines ai’o clusters of date and palmyra palms. Otherwise 
the face of the country is bore, with but little depth of 


faoil in the clevatfd pnits. S«TniiJeiaha(I town, whidi 
foiiiiH the rantonmeiit ba.('n\ about 8^'00 houses, 

and a j)opuIati<iii of alj<iut, all Liig.igcil in business 

as shopkerqx rs, petty tiadei", or aili'.ii:-. Dining tho 
^lutiny of J867, an nu'^ucces^ful w nnde to 

t.impir witli the fuldity '•! llic tioops al 8- Moidt labad. 
An attack on the Jii*-id<'nc\ i<jui;<(!, and 

duiiiig the titiuhlcd tim* s of 1S67-6S uuk h ^(imcc 

was ifinlcK'd by both ll.c* Mib'^idiai v am' lla li udai- 

.ahail (ouliiigi lit. In llie lauiy si .mojij ( sp« Ciail\ 
its clf'M , tltc i liiiiatc of Sf cuij'li labad .aid il** ii* i.diij' mi - 
hood IS unlif .iltliy, hotlj foi riiifijaaus and 'J i '■ 

pl<v.d(iit ili'aasis aiu h \ei''. dj.-ciJci} . .uni il • it bai. 
SECURIF'ERA. d i i:i r.iiAM (A. 

SEDAN, a loilM' of j laiK-c. Ill Ibc (.1 pa! ti.a'iit (jf 
Aidcnnes, .viiu.il. <1 on da- n^bt l-aiik *1 lia 3I< i. e. ll 
• oliiiiiunds tin ••Miam jn!(d i.iun. fi( in Lu.\- oiia llii' ; it is 
aDo :i thu\iiig imuaul a_tm a.: tnv. u. and ban .l ]n pu!al.< ii 
(d 111 S(»i.ui 1 ' Itjo n.ib s ii(iit! -( i:>t of 

Taiis, by ll.e i.uJv\ay thiMigb 8": < aini KIjuu-"; it, 
tontains liibun.ils of tij'-t iimtam' and r: i niii.i!' ii'?, .'i 
college, an arteiial, .s( \cial rhimlav, .ind .i Pli' i,i libi.iir. 
Sctlan was tlie Imthplacc of Tun nm . u i t. i- ti .,n wb« ic 
(’olDit l«»uiidcd li.s lii.st (lutli laLlun in I*-!'. 1‘ v. i«, 

the set ne of si'inc nf the nunn-i ibl-. ano. f'-i 1 :a n*. 

di^a^tiou.*?. c\Lnis (.1 tbfgicu w.u cl l'Vit-7j; f . Ian, 
on 'l)inisdi\, the l.st of ><pt'ni!ir ls7<i, Naj-dun ill . 
with the wlioli' rmich ai]ii\. .um-uiiliug .iln at ‘.'.7."Ou 
men, aftd btmg defeated iii tl.e cii\irorm h_\ 11 e (.idinum 
iimhr (be King Pin‘‘>*a, mn cinlitaanilly 
.ami h((aiiie pii^om.isef war. A nait iint.iia e \\ c^r <f 
(lie town, mar tbe lailway to ,AI« /u .. >. .u li i] -• i.i ij ■> 
MeiiM.i'. the liaiidsonie iiioLkin ^bali an Beil« \ ue. lla- 
of tbe iiilervicu Ixlwun tl;* < » nrpu-irir and l.i'' (ajA.\('. 

SEDAN CHAIR, a f it ibb- COM n d ilaiir, loin.' .iy 
n<'ed fei* caiiving a It wa^ beine <.n pfi^ s 

I b\ two nun. lie Miiiii c!, *.r we. intuMincui into ini'. 

I c<'niitiy in lo‘'» 1 b\ Sii Dnia ..iuIm . 1 1 « n unt d* i .1 

fiom il.e tewn in 1 i..;ice v.heie il u to b..'i 

iiiveiitul, 

SED ATIVES nie ag*iit'» wbali pn-dji'.* a uiilcI tb - 
pie'^'vum of tb< aelii'iiil ll.e vum ni u w.tb ] tt.<‘ 

sensllde cvauiatimi. J^fUie. as tie ii !n-i -n ^it lob .cOo .j d 
IiuIkk value luui.iij.piai todisii'-v ediipbt.lN ibi 
hihtv of tbe liCMit. M> (lid It no K iigi i r< '‘i«i nus i.* t:,,- 
^tlnlulu^» of llie blood; but how iikc t n k alto- 
gethei unknown. Oxalic ai.d. wi.iii il.o la laua 
vseenns also to paiahze the b.ail, while iti b quanid.i^ it 
ojieiates dili’i n ntly. 'Jbe piuiliai mode t f actautf tbe 
.ailicK> eiitjl led to he i oimub m d .•m jnut '■i li it : \ ( s i < t .i Cvl 
nndei llie heuls of TuM.nnvi, lIvm.oiiAM' A» id, 
Nd'otim.. v.'wC. 

Sulphiuelled hvdiogi n win ii bn atl'.eJ.ina cted inti* vt ‘ai 
or tbe lecluin, oi t\en ajqdiul to tbe sk.ii. acts a- A Mdalixe, 
ami in a Moall quantitv can occasion ikatli. (.did, wbui 
extunie, like wist* acts ns a s^dntne. Tbe pr.rai[>il 
sedaliAcs now' in use aie thloial, i blorociynr. im lale. lai- 
honic acid, digitalis, buiscvaiiuis. cb'.oiofoni , c' ruiiui, 
h\droc}auie aeul, and li>ba(‘co. 'iiintme v)f 1.^].^ d n-.. 
said to possess a similai pioputv. I^.e al-o Naio c>iii s. 
SEDENTA'RIA. S. c Irnnm i. 

SEDGES, ^ee Ov I'l n v< v. i . 

SEDI TION kfi oin the Latin I'.i d s ^ 

not appear to he very cxacth defined. It is st iii., toe md 
preheml ci.utcmjduons, imho iit, cw malicious o' m i v i; iis 
upon the king or hia goveiiuiu iit, whetlui ni.uie n w^i I^ 
only, or in wiiting, or by Itikons (^wbicli J »s; tinu m.is: 
conipnhend fdetuics or diawiugs) cal. ul.idci ti> b wti hiiii 
in the opinion of tho subjects oi to wcam n bis go\iimnent. 
All these otVenera, fall shoit of tii.(s,ii, ! ut tliey aie cou- 
sidcrcil crimes at common law, and puiiishablc by line and 
iinpiisonment. Theic ;uc aNo statutes .against particular 
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lets t‘f soiVition. snch as seditious libels; and various Acts 
soeietics ostablislied for seditious and treasonable 
purjuise-i. and as^ainst seditious meetings and assemblies. 

'llie Itoinan sense of seditio is projierly a disunion among 
tlie a riot or turbulent a'-semblage of people for 

the pmpo^c of accomplishing some ol'ject by \iolenee or 
causing fear. 

SE'DUM is a genus of plants belonging to thf older 
CuA>sL'LA4'i .i:. The speeies of ^edum an* inhabitants of 
the temperate and wanner parts of the earth, and are 
mostly f<'und in dry, hauen, loehy, or arid situations, 
whole nothing ('l<e \ull grew. 'J he species aie munerous; 
many of them aie and a immher id tlie foieign kinds 

are cultivated in om L'lnleri''. 'Die sfjecies ^arv ronsidt*rahly 
in liabit, Si'ine luMiig low eieeping plants, ^\hilo others are 
erei't, and a f* w aie "huibby. The leaves are fleshy, cither 
r\lindikal or ii it. The iioners arc usually in cymes, star- 
sl’.aj'ed, wl: ii , yellon, or lo'-e-colourial ; the sepals or 
prtal> are U''ndU ti\e, the stamens l\\ice as niimeious, and 
tl:e e'lpe’iN tluee to foui and many- «;eeded. 

'the ]ukse-i(iot {Sulum J!hoiltn/(i) found on uet 
Teiks on niomitams in the nmTh of I'ngland, Scotland, and 
Walt s. It Pi, ;ri uiihi nulled ‘'torn, about S‘ inelieb high, 
I'fniliigit it" siiinniit imnit ions y li'ov feiii -pai ted flonfi>. 
I'einle .iiid liuiren I^J\M‘l^ mo lunne eii tli'^tmet plants. 
The ro"t, mImu drn^i, lias a sutit ta^-te ami smell, and 
hence its cf'Uim'm irnnt\ 'I In* OipiiietJi Ja\. -Ii-iig {St dinn 
Ttltjihium) 1 “ ttiiiutl on loik", wil!^, ami <lry stony ]»laces 
in mo^t jiaitv if J^nio]ie. It li m a st.tiit st«m, fimii I to 2 
feet hull, W'tli large flit lei\es and deii'-e cerAinlis of 
pill' pijiple thavi'is. It is Sometimes imed as a dimotie. 
Ti.e .Sroiiet I op {St (him aevA js one of the most coniinon of 
tJa g' nu'-. aiitl is uinl cii walls. iiMjfs of houses, rocks, 
raid diy jtl e e- .all over l/an } e. * W lien chewf »1 in tiie month 
it has a I'.nt bit .u taste ; 1 1 m e it is freqm ntl\ nlletl Wall- 
pippir. Wien Tppl.'‘tl to the skin it produces m sicatioii, 
and, t ikcn intMTallv, ean^^t s vomiting. It is a low- 
growing plint with eieeping steins, short fleshy leaves, ami 
niimrroiis giddeii vellow' flowers It is a f.ivoinite gaidi'ii 
plant, 1- im: u - d fir edgings, hanging baskets, The 

White Stoui.Lrop {Stdum aihum'), with white flowers, is a 
native of Kiiiijpe, in dry meadow >, on walls, .and loeks. It 
is laie in laiglaud. f:fonie hraiitifnl species have been 
intiodueni from Ja])m, niid are valued ns gard* n jd.ints, 
bd.uise tl'ev flower late in .intumri. 

SEED, III botany, is ilrit pait of a plant wh'ah con- 
taiii.s Within .s»_\ir.il coveriiig.s the irnbivo oi vonng jdant, 
and i.s ifsi ]f coveri d over with flic varif-us paitsof the pen- 
iviip or fiuit. 'J hi .sie<I in its young state is called the 
tnvh’, wjj « li is found in Ih** jntcrii^r of ll e ovai v at a \»ry 
I'lilj. jM riod of its giowtJi. Ill thoaifn!^ on D\lm: wc 
I'lVe c nsifl if.d its develojiirient n{) to tie peiiod wlieri it hs 
1 L foi J Kli N LIZA 1 ION. Tlie d< vilopment of tijc oos|)tKio 
i:; thf embryo-s le, con''‘fpKiit u[M)n fertilization, results in 
the f'lination of a l/ody composed of scMial cells, the 
fi't^yrvo. ()n .Tfoiiiit of th' ditTcienee in tlie embryo -sacs 
of Ar,g.'j-r ' 1 in'- and Dvrnno-pci in'*, it is iiecessiiy to con- 
udi r tl ' piifi ss sf jAiiately m tlie two groups. 

In Anmm'LLUMs i] f oosjda-re 1 t atlaDjid by its ini’in- 
bralie to the 'iiinmitof the ( mbi vo-'-af; lengtlnTis, 

arni th* n fJiv.d*s into Iwf^ nils plaied one above the othei. 
The fnithir divi-ion of the^e colls vaiies in difiermt plants, 
but the vaiutloMs may bt gionped under tluee kinds: — O) 
In the case of embrvos without .su'-peiisors the two cells 
divide oaDi in the hamc imnrjii. anil both eiprdly contri- 
bute to the formation of tlie embjwi. 'Jins takes plate, 
for instance, in MiinoH-SD and stane oiehids ridstera, 
Kp'pactis, Cypripcdinin). (2; It most frii|ueiitly happens 
that the inferior of the two cells develops into the einoryo, 
wl.ili- tl.-e ijppKT forms by cell-division a long tlnead-like 
body, the if/y/jffuor of the embryo, (fl) The third lase is 
whi-re both of the initial cells go on dividing until a large 


glolmlar mass of cells is produced, which may bn called tb® 
pro- embryo. At the base of this body a projection is .soon 
formed, composed of a number of small cells, which eventu- 
ally becomes the embryo. 

The external dilloreiiliatioii of the embryo consists typi- 
cally in the formation of a sf(‘m, a r.adiclo (or first root), 
and one or two cotylcdon.s (or first leavc.'^). Sometime.^ 
the apex uf the stalk produces leaves, and this tcnniiial bud 
has received the name of jihnnule. These parts can ho 
seen in tlie be.an. (See Tlate, fig. Gf>, which represents the 
bean deprived of the testa or skin.) Occasionally even 
Intel al rootlets may be seen — for instance, in the garden 
baK'im. An intenml differentiation, however, has taken 
place even before the external. A single peripheral Inyi’i* 
of cells has been marked olf — the primary cpitltimis or 
dennatofjen; and then an axial string of tissue is pro- 
duced — tho plerome — from which eventually aiise.s the 
fibro-vascular bundles. The ti.ssue between iho dermatogen 
and the pleiomo is the primary cortex or perlbicm. Tho 
ka^al end of tlie a\i.s of the embryo dors not at first take 
any p.nrt in tho dilferentiation into dermatogen, priihlrm, 
and plerome, but eventually the upper of its two cells 
bleaks up into two layers, tlie outiT of which is eontiinious 
with the deiinatogen. This lower cell divides ciosswise, 
and may hi* legarded as the first layer of tlie root-eap, 
winch, ns Hanstein has shown, is simply a luxini.nit growth 
of the derm.'itogcn, “ Tliis peripheral layer of ti^s^e, 
which elsewhere remains simple, and passes over into pci- 
maiient tissue in forming the epidennis, iiicrcasi'S in thiek- 
nt"***, on the eonti ary, whore it covers tlic punctum vetji- 
t Uumis of the root, and undergoes repeated tangential 
divirions (parallel to the snrf.ice). Of the two lavem 
which arc successively formed on each of these ocev^ions 
the outer becomes a layer of the loot-cap; the inner 
rcin.ains as dermatogen and again undergoes the same 
proec'is. This dermatogen, wliicli covers the vegetative 
cone of the root, behaves therefore like a layer of pln lltpgen, 
with this dilTerenee, that tho cells produced from cork- 
cambium become at once permanent cells, wliilc tliom* 
of the root-cap remain still capable of division; so 
Ih.at each layer split off, a.s it were, from tho dermatogen 
forms a cap consinting of several layers of cells, its growth 
being most active in the centre and diiiiininbing towards 
till* periphi ry” (S.qehs). 

We have treated of the formation of tho enihryo first, as 
hfiug the most imporUnt consequence of feitdizatioii, but 
it is accompanied by the formation of a special tissue in 
tlie ernhryo-sac, the endosperm. This piocess generally 
hegin.s even before the division of the oospherc. The nucleus 
of thn Miibiyo-sac commonly dividc.s several times, and 
the new nuclei move asunder so as to form a layer in tlio 
piohipl^usm lining the wall of the embryo- sac. Ihey 
Iccoine clothed with cell- walls, and a.s llicy incren^vo in 
size rn.ay at once fill up the sac, or the centre may be filled 
at first with a dear fluid. Jfn the cocoa-niit the emhryo- 
s.ic increases to an immense size, and the fluid, the cocoa- 
nut milk, remains until tho seed is fully lipe, Tho tis-sue 
of the nucdlus of tho ovule which surrounds the embryo- 
sac is gradually absorbed, but in the riperaeeau and 
N} rnphocacece it remains strongly developed, and almost 
Euper.scdc8 the small endosperm os a reservoir of food- 
mateiial. This tissue, which is called the perisperm, 
altogether replaces in Scitainineas the endosperm, which in 
that order of plants is altogether wanting. The cells of 
the endosperm (or perispenn) become filled with nutritious 
iriateiial, starch, or oil, to provide for the first growth of 
the germinating seed, and it Is this stored food which makes 
ho many seeds valuable a.H food for man, for the extraction 
of oil, Ac, Sometimes the ccll-walls become thickened to 
such an extent tiiat the endosperm becomes a hard mass, 
forming, for instance, the “ vegetablo-ivory ” in tlio palm 
Phytelephas and the cofTee-berry of commerce. In a 
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iiiirnber of orders of dicotyledons, the leaves of the 
embryo, the coit/ledona fjrow to a lai^^o size and quite dis- 
j)ljieG the endospcrir, neconiing fleshy and stored with food- 
materials. When there is no endosperm left in the ripe 
seed, it is said, in systematic botany, to bo cxalbuminous, 
iilbumen having been an older term for what is better called 
tbo endosperm. The oak and the bean are well-known 
instances of cxalbuminous seeds, the two haUes of the 
seed being the cotyledons. Sec Plate; 6g. Grt repiesenlsa 
bean; fig. Gb the same without tbo testa; and tig. G the 
same geiminating. 

In Msosi'KKMS the general process of formation of 
tlie embiyo consists in the nucleus moving to the lower 
poilioii of the sac, and forming theic, by division, three 
Jau rs of cells, eaeh consisting of four cells. These twelve 
eills (imstilutc the pre-embryo, the two upper laycis 
beeoining c\entually the suspeiisovs, and the tliird layer 
fonning the embryo. This process is the general one in 
the pine .and cypiess groups, but vaiies in others. While 
the embiNo is thus developing the endosperm is fonning, 
and I lie < mbryo-sac increases in size until it has completely 
ul)M)ibed the tissue of the nucellus. The integument, 
]jarlly or altogether, develops into a hard shell, and some- 
times the outer la}cis become fle.shy and give the appe.ar- 
anec of a diupaccous fruit, as in the ginkgo and c}cas. 

When all the changes lesultlng Horn fertilization arc 
(omjtleled I lie ovule has become the geed^ and the ovary at 
the same time has developed into the seed^resgd or fruit, 
'I he wall of the o\ary is now known as tlio pericarp^ which 
is sometimes diU’erentiatcd into three layers, the epicarp on 
the outside, the eudnearp on the inside, and the mcg<nurp 
hilsMtii tin III. .‘Sometimes changes cv«.n go on in paits 
wliieli do not belong to the* ovaiy, imt e\en peiliaps to the 
r, and as lliosc are associated with the changes in the 
o\aiy the whole is included in the term fiuil. 

l-'mits may be divided into /m fruits, fonned fioin 
singlo llowcis, and cunjiueut fruits, fmmed of the hhndid 
tloweis of .'ui intlorescencc. Free fruits may be di\idc<l 
into (1) (ipocarpoug fruits, in wliieh the cnipels aie ‘•olitaiy 
01 sepal ate ; and (2) spucarpous fiuils, composed of com- 
j-ound ovaiics, and called (a) superior fiuits when the 
lahx \> fico; and (^b) inferior fruits when the caUx-tuho 
or n ceplacle is adherent. 

The chief apocaipous fruits arc the following: — The 
a June is dry, iiulehiscent, containing a single free s(ed. 
Ill the buttercup the fiuit is composed of a large numhtr 
of aclicm-s; in the stiawbcrry they aie embedded in a 
huccuimt recept.ivlc; in the rose they aio attached to the 
inner walls (>f tlic calyx-tube. (See Plate, figs, 15, loo.) 
The drupe is a one-celled fleshy fruit, A good example 
is the peach (^ligs. 2, 2<?), where the stone is the endo- 
caip inclosing the seed, the flesli is the niesucarp, and the 
skin is the epicarp. The blackberry is composed of a 
number of small dinpes. The follicle is a pud splitting 
down the vcntial suture o«ly. Fig. 11 rcpicseiits the 
follicles of the columbine; fig. 13 the tw'o follicles of 
a fiuit 1 m longing to the Apocynaec.T; fig. 13a lepicsciils 
one of these dehiscing and shedding the hairy seeds. The 
leyuine or pod is represented in figs. 12 and 12a; it splits 
down both sutures. 

The chief syncarpous fruits are the following: — The 
enryopsis is the seed of grasses, for instance of the maizi* 
(Plate, fig. 1), which is composed of two or three eaipels, 
with a dry pericarp, not separable from tlic seed, ns in 
acliencs. The samara has two or more cells; it is diy, 
indehiscent, with membranous wings, c.y. in the maple, elm, 
and birch. The siliqua is a two-valved pod, the v.alvcs of 
which separate from a kind of frame to which the placentas 
are attached. This form is characteristic of the (’rucifi la?. 
The pyxis dehisces by means of a lid, ns in the ]>impcrncl. 
The capsule (tigs, 8, 8a) includes all other kinds of dry 
fruits which dehisce by means of valves; fig. U is the 


capsule of Aristoloehia ; fig. 10 lepn scuts the capsule of 
the peppy, of which fig. 10a is a cross section. 

Of iiiffrior syncarpons finits we may mcntiuii the follow- 
ing: — 'I he glans is a hard, dry, indehiscent fruit, seated in 
a persisleiit involucre forming the capbule ; of this form 
the acorn (fig. 7) and the filbert (lig. 3) aie good i xamples. 
The hacca or herrp is representni in fig. *1, Ihf go.) -cherry; 
it is succulent, with a thin skin and seuN e.iil>e<l.lcd in 
pulp. The pome (for instance the apple, figs. 5 ,ui.l 5a) is 
a inany-colled fiiut, in which tlic mesoearp is Ikshv, wlnle 
the cndocaip foims cither caitil.iginous oi bony paititions 
to the cells. 

Of coiiHiuiit finits the gpurnnus is a .succulent fiuit, 
formed of an enlaiged llcshy Jioweiing axis, m which are 
embedded iiumeions .M-jiarale fimts with (li\ jjLi!caij>s, 
the fig. 'IJic bfii'fjgis dilfei-s from the foimei in the 
peiicarp.s being composed of the pul])}’ ovaiies and fioial 
en\elo])es, e.f/. the Tnulherrv. 

SE'GNO (Ital.. a sign;, in music, a w*ord us. .1 in rc>ri- 
nectioii with marks of n*]). lilion. Wlu'ii a j»uitioii of an 
air it» to he lepeated from .some p.uliiuhir p'-iiit, lh.it point 

is indicated by the inaik while the Wwnli Jud Stf;no, 

“fiom tlie .sign,’’ are wiitt.n at the rl..,“ c f th..* p"ut to he 
repealed. Simihiil} a ino\(!iuMit ma\ heonhieil to i.c p.ir- 
ti.illy upeated down tu the bigii, hy the word.s J/a Lnyn at 

SEGO'VIA, a town of S|ain. the c.’ijjit.il of the jirovince 
of the same name, iii <Hd C.istile, IS miles iiorth-we'.t of 
M.idnd, on the rocky (inmence between two \ai]'}.s, 315') 
fret ;iho\e the (,n ilu* Jh( siii.i. It is .Mil i I'Uiidc] hy 
old walls llaiikul with towels, and eiitcicd hv sf-\in s. 
'rin* •‘ticc'ts aie g'.n'i’ill} st.cj), naiiow’, and toitiious. ,ui.l 
th<‘ hoiiM's tohi'ihl} w’ell huilt, tliC'Ugli ancient. The cl.ief 
public hniKlings ;ne the (.itlndral. tlic AIcmzii or Monii-li 
castle, formcil} the i.shlciui* i.f tl.i kings ..f I/i*u :i' .1 
I’astilc. and now !i>< d .is a milit uy ...jlr j . n'l 1 a Itom in 
aqlic.luet of l.V.» uuhes. ^U]•]|< ' 1 1( .1 1.} pi' 1 s . I fli'li Ml to 
1*)U feet in height. 'Ihc maiiufactUHs wcc-.it (net.u'c 
the iiic'st llourishiiig of an} town in Liiio]..-, hut .ne n./w 
of ^iiy limiied • ximt, coiisi.sling pnnci]t.i'l} oi wuu'/i-.n 
' and liin 11 cloth, ]*apcr, glass, and g,jld and aitkks. 

Ihe ])o].ulalio!i IS aliout 13,0(in. 

SEGUIDIL'LA, a nrilKnal dance of Spun, in tiijno 
lim<‘, to which couj.lels :iic .sui.g hy tie mu.sicians. who 
accc.mpaiiy the dance with the \oice, the giutai . .‘ind the 
castain l.s. ’Ihe chaiaLlei of tie* danu* \.in.s eniii\I\ with 
the pace at which it is l.iken. the !>riiig 

somewhat stately, while the SipuidiKo tnom.hrfjit is vciy 
gay and cpiitk. llie miLsic i> alnn'st a]wa\s in tie- minor 
mode. Like otlier d.ince forms tlie .srguiddla is oceasipnally 
adi'pted for instuimcntal pieces by inuMcal com]'Cseis, but 
to a much less extent tlnin the holeio. 

SEIDLITZ, a Milage in tlie circle of .Saaz in lioln mia, 
witli two Inti* i salt wspiings, from whuli the well known 
water is ohlamed. '1 lieu* aie .s( ^ . i.il sneli s])i mgs in the 
iieighhouihood, including those.it Seidscliiiz, iii the uiele 
of Leitim i it/. AUivc half a million of bottles of the w. iter 
of Siidlilz and Seid.sohuz are annu.ilh sent to all puli ol 
licimauv. 

SElb'LITZ POWDER, a ]).*pular and agi.*’ii>'’ 
apeiii iit, is comjnosed of 12fi gi.iiiis of t.nli ite **1 'via 
and potash and dO grains of powdeied hieaih.'nate* t s,.da, 
which aie mixed and inclosed in a blue oi coloiiu .l pajur. 
In a white pa]*er 35 giains of ]>owileiod tirt.me .-n id are 
! wrapped up. The ctuiteiits of the l>luc ]':ipei au- vhssoKed 
ill about half a tumbler <tf water. 'Hose of the white' 
I paper aio then added, and the mi^tme is ilimik duiing 
i cflerxeseeiice pr;nluceil by the lilHiatiou of the earhoiiic 
acid. A little sulphate of imiguesia nia\ he used to increase 
. the strength of the p*.)wder. 
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SEI'GNORAGE or SEIGNORY is tlic term for tlie 
mint eo\eiin:; tlie cost of coinapo. Et} inolopoally 

speakniLT. the wouL> mean any dues exacted to the seitpicur 
VI ftiui.il lord, and more cs|)ccially to the lord paiamomit 
or M'^eleiL:ll; hence the term l:le\^ to mean thesjMvial dues 
ex. u ted from those nho biuii^ht bullion to he stamped at 
the mini. 

In Knqhnd the seijnonge on pdd lens been abandoned. 
TliO charge of 1 \fi oti liie «iunee Troy is a .small r(>ni'ni.s- 
sion levied by tlie llanb of r'l^lmd for the comenienee 
of immediate p'lMiiciil in ‘'oienit:iis lo llio liolder of the 
P'hl, in-'-tead of Ids lia\iiii: tn u.nt his tuiii for coininir, 
and is in im .scioi- a si :j;i’"i i_:e. On siUer a cli.ui^e is 
in.idi. and i l.( --i ij-iici.i.t- is ]e\iid on I'ron/e. 

Ill otluM t'cnnli: s si i •■[loi.n’o is lelied on to ]'iy pait of 
tin' t'xpi-'.T'rs (>f tie ni’ur. The rate in I'lanoe is b francs 
70 eeiiti"'i> (11 till* ki’.Mji.nnme for ^old. and 1 fianc oO 
Centimes toi ilu- tiin'iio'^s in each ca^e belli" *!M>0. 

SEINE, tl . 11 inan St(juinia, a larire ii\ei of I'l.ince. 
ri^C" ’1 tie 1. imli t t)f rn\ei ei rc.nix. o miles noitb-west 
(f .'^r. e, really in the eentii* o\ the depaitinenf, and 
0!1 lie \\'-tein i'b pe of the mie.iiitniis cf CVtte d'Oi . at 
a 1 I'J') fdt ib(’\e l!ie - i. Its colllse tbloni:]l tlie 

d' I ir'me! !'- ( , ('cte ,1 < >1' ii d lu nbab It ]. m^'i's 

Ci ri.l A \ II 11 -- 111 lit', .ind 'iie^e". m r-ne- 

r.iky nt'.i'’ \\. no iinl’p. ll ■ iiit’.pi i-f 

.\ube it 1 . (.1 \ ■« l! I An' ' ea - j At’' ' I, 'm-i luiiis 
\se''t b\ .'■( n!' j , ' Niji't-'.’ ue. ja-l \\ 1 icb it 

entu s ''e : L-i t-A 111 < , ja-'Ji.l Mmiteii.inat 

t’'" ‘ '1 < t! ■ \iM‘' j‘ 1,1 l.e ]-!t b.iiik. it uiiids 

T'lir i :> ."1 i n '.v mi !-.i..a ^Muii 

« .,n > 1^'* '« * .'f -c r-< . 'Ibioneb tills 

di p-'i!' ( ‘ t ll t > 1. 1 . .^i ■ it il- Us N.N.W. as far as 

I’lr,-. i :t ' ' 1*1 I 1 '* cf ^^!.l(’M ir i*C'iV(s tlie ^Iiine 

:\o!n In- i._n.*L iji'.k. At I’nis j.o.nt it is fiom dm) to doo 
f« t bioid; it uf'eiuards l!(-u^ in a \er> uindini: clunnel 
a’nl in a "-leial diieLt.un of AV.N.W. a^rosi, tlie nortlieni 
]iait (-f Hiw. ''.^l,ll•‘ it rrr(i\es tlie Oise on the 

r_! t bmk, tlx dt.paitmeijt of lime, ni whieli it 

pa^'n ^ L ’ ■" f. a: d Is jr.-.rul by the iimt l.nic on tlic loft 
binl:: an! a. to li e d- p irtnu nt c-f Siiiu'-Tnu'i ( iire, wluie 
it n a'.'l lli\re. opjx^ile ui (b 1 i^t t(-uri it 

enter ti.e 1 !i_!.-1i ChiniiLl by .ni C'tnaiy marl) >■' miles 
%\ide. 

Tie irn’l of tie S-.ine i- ‘2b<) mik-s distant fu-m its 
.^oinci- i.i a On _d,t Lne. l)nt toitm us is tiie couise of 
Ike .Oil mi lilt Its ulcic 1. ni'-tli is .d-raat n.iles. Uv 
m - Tis of .1 lif,r.il mini] b- tv. ecu ^I.iicilh and di-nes and 
Iruks to a^f 1 ti.e kill it Nojert. tl.e ii\*r is d-j-' 

f'-'iii T.u.yrs to its im.utl, a d.O.irfe fjf iP’k s. J n.ni 

I’aiis to II ar " i! is; i-.r-it-d liV^n'dl <-!• miei- and b\ 

ban* i!' I m a'CLiiJs .IS f.ii as lima n ub,eb city is ‘ 

rir( i's.. b’-' f.ii- ff :;o(i toir. 'JJi'- witrrs of (be j 

ri^'f m 'li'-'dn At 7i-o\fs ifs bf d i, *140 f( . t 

ab' tl' . i, it .M fe< t : and at Ilom n, only 2b j 

f"t. 1.' 1 t t! p t}ii v.'it'r It the month of tiie iinr j 

liov. mI (,vir : 1 e ‘'’'icl ‘-uif.a-' .tb a d"ptli known to be ' 
dim im! ■ _• fi ; <ji.liiri« r aTid nob npo r '■iillaKiit for sb.jiS ! 
of liip'' t"i 1 epr l'_d to tie Iir.dei t.'ik.u;^ cf iiiiportai.t ' 
woiks 1,(t\\ifr \ ''I' .'ju,' r Liid t^bjillckf nf, the object of 
wbifb V. IS to f^nt. )'■ ll ( il\er to .a i,.ai]ow< i bcil by means 
of embankments, 'lie Usult 1 is Ijern v, ami 

th'le is n-iU- a dM-p-iad (niT«r,t, ai.d Ike bed i>. swept 
nearly elnr c^f ll.e ■■hjitm" s.u.fJi wi.irli foimeil) leiiducd 
ju\i;:atioii datj;:ejons. J nrliicr wvjiks to en.able lai^e 
vesi.f.].j to re'ifli Taris are now contc inplatLil. 

Owlr," to the windings of the rl\ei its mivi"ation is tediou**. 
iStc.am^rs ply icf,nilarly between IIa\ie, lion* n, and Mweral 
towiis on the lower Stiim, and stoamboat.s of Iif,dit 
draiiAit n iiipato the river at I’niis. 'J he artide.s of 

trafkle cn the liier include almost every deseiiption of 
a;:rr ’‘ r !, n.iimral, and indnstiial j-r^dnet'., liome, 


I foreii;n, .and colonial. The canals of T-oinf:, Oilcans, and 
j Hiiaio join tho Seine to the J.oiio; tlie \ onno unite.s it 
I with tho Sadne and the Ehine by the canals of Eiiigimdy 
and those of tho Khono and Hhiiie; tho Oise connects it 
' with the Somme, Soholdt, and Sambic by the canals of 
■ CTozat, St. Quentin, and Samhie; by tho Aisno .and tho 
cau.al of Ardennes it eommniiicales with tlio Meuse; and 
the canal from the Marne to tlie IMiine links it to (ho 
flense, Mo.selle, and Khine. 

The .springtides in .the c'ltuary of the Seine riso 2I>} 
feet in tw'o hours and n half. At these se.iMuis the rapid 
rise of the tide soon heap.s up a mass of water alioie tlio 
Mil face of the liver, w'hich has a gentle fall m>t excoeilnig 
4 inches a mile from Itoueii to its inontli; the coimeipu neo 
i^, th.it n high wave [.‘?co Rokk] I’li'^hes with a trememlons 
loar and impetuous vi-locity up the river, causing a lellux in 
the waters of the Seine, Avhicli are pushed hack as fai as 
Elbeuf, and sometimes to Pont de rAi*cIie. Tho ebb of 
spiing tides continues for iiiru; houis and a half. 

Tlic basin of the Seine has an area of about IJ0,0<K) 
.‘^fpiaie miles Between Paris and lla\ro tbe river forms 
mimeroiis island^, and flows through .s(»nie of the richest 
kind and iine.^t ri\cr sceiioiy in loanee. 

SEINE, a department in Fiance, fnimcd out <4 a 
jHjition of the old province of He d<‘ Fi'ance, and named 
from the liver Snne, whieli cio^ncs it from .sonlii-cast t<» 
i,oith-west, is bounded on all ^idcs by tho department of 
Seine-et-Oise. Its form In nearly Liicnlar; its gieate^.t 
h ngth K 18 miles; its bie.idth lb miles. It cover** an 
area of 117,11*8 acres, or 183'G square miles, and had in 
Ihftl a population of 2,790,321*. It is the *-:n.illest, and, 
a^ it contains the metropolis of Franco, the most denst ly 
peopled of all the departments. 

(iittt ml Chttnirftr. — The surface of thedopaitmcnt form- 
ingthecnxironsof the capital is covticd with towns, vill.agf *■, 
^illas, and m.annfaetories. It is UiY the most part l-wel, 
but K diver^illcd by a few hills, the chief (d whieli, Cb.m- 
mont and Montmaitre, to the north of Paris, iise ir-]« e- 
tively to the height of lO.'I and 116 feet nhov(‘ the se.i 
level. Mont Valciien, in the west of tlic dep.aitment, i.s a 
little Iiigher than Montmartre. 

Jlirer.^ and Cavimxtnicafionn. — 'Hie district is drilned 
by the Seine and its feeders, tho Bievie and the Marn*' ; it 
m cios.sed from the eastward by the Onreq Canal, w lil< Ii 
tnimnates in a fine basin at La Villette, whence tin- St. 
Mai tin and St. jMiis c.inals, which inn into tho Seim* 
le-pectiiely .it tlie arsenal of Paris and a little w(Kt of St. 
Pcni.s, dciive their supply of water. The basin at I i 
Villftte funii.shcs nu-st of the founta.ns ami resmoirs of 
I’ails with water. The St. Mnnr Canal, at lie* .sonth eist 
of the I’arc de Vincenne.s, Cros.ses the Lslhmns of a p( n- 
in^'iila fonned by the Maine to avoi<l a very tedious bend 
in tliat river. All the great national loads of Fi'aneo, and 
the great lines of railway, conccntiate on Pan.s. 

Surf act’ and SoiL — The jD’incipal wtk^iIs.im* the Boisde 
Boulogne on the west and the Pant de Vincennes on tlie 
o ist of Paii.s, both of which me tiMveisnl in ^a^io^s 
dirertinn.s byline drives and walks. All tbe great n»ads 
h.ading to the capital arc lined with two low's of trees mi 
each side, forming in mo.st iuHtancca noble avciinc.s. 

A large portion of the surface of the department i.s Laid 
out in ganlenB, from which Paris is funii.shed with vege- 
tables, melons, peaches, htrawberrios, and flowers; wheat, 
b:irlc*y, o-iks, and potatoes arc grown in large quantities, 
coiihidcring tbe smallness of the area of the department. 
A great number of milk cow.s, as.scs, and horses are kept. 

rmductn and Mnnvfanturet, — Montmartre and most of 
the hills consi.st of accumuIntion.s of gypsum; excellent 
building stone is quarried under the southern quarters of 
I’ari.s, and at vnriou.s other points of the department; fine 
clay.s for poicelain and potter)', chalk, sand for glas.s- 
w'orks, ^r., me raised. Tho industry of the depart- 
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mont is ccntrcil in the capital. [Sco Paris.] The | 
cli'paitirient is divided into llio tlireo arrondisseiiierits of 
Paris, Sr. Detii.s, and Sceaux. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE, a department of France formed ' 
out (if portions of Brie and Giltinais, divisions of tiic old ! 
provinces of CliampiiKno and 11(! do Fiance, and named 
from its two principal rivcis, is bounded N. by the depart- 
ments of Ois(! and Aisno, F. by tbose of Marne and Aube, ’ 
S. by those of Yoniie and Loiret, and VV. by tliosc of I/aret 
and Seine-ct-Oisc. Its greatest lengtli from north to south 
is (JG miles, fiom cast to west 4G miles. The area is 2215 , 
Mjuare mile^-, and the, population in 1881 was .'118,1191. I 

f^nrfntr. — 'I he snrfaco presents extensive plains of great ' 
fertility, eio'>sed at intervals by ranges of low liills uhieh 
shut in the basins of several small streams, feedens of th(j 
^larne or the Seine. The only exception to tliis genet al 
character of the couritr} is the arrondihH'inent of Foiitainc- 
lileau, whieh cniitains a great number of lulls of very irie- 
gnlar sliape, bar(j rocks, ami larg(3 forests. Some of the 
liill-.slopes aic planted with ^iMes. The great brea<lth of 
exeelhait grass-land allows of large numbeis of c:ittle and 
sheep being bled and fattened for thi^ Paris markets. The 
plains ate generally occupied with corn crops, which yield 
inoie Ihiiii enough for tho consumption of the inhabitants. 
'J'lu* dejiaitment contains many huge forests, tho hugest is 

th. il of I'ontainchleau. Tlio hanks of the Seine and Marne, 
ill ihe M extern pnit of their coui‘'e towards Paiis, prc'-ent 
an alinosl nmnteiiujiled huccc'-sion of villages, mansions, 
and eoiiiitiy lioiisi s, 

Jh/iln-f/rttfilti/. -The depulment is crossed in the south 
by tlie Seine, which leceives the Voime and the Loing, 
swelli d liy the l.unain, respectively at M.)nt< reau and Mon L 
<11 tin* lift hank; m tho ceiilie by the Vi-ies, which Hows 
vvestwaid into tho Seine from the ncighbouihood of Pio- 
vias; and in (In' north by the M.mm and its feedns tlie 
Petit Mol in, the Ourcq, the Grand Morin (itself fed by tin* 
Auhetiii ), and the Benvronne. Of these rivers, the Seine, 
the Maine, tho Vonne, and the Grand Morin aie navigable. 
There aie thiee navigable can.ils, the Canal du Loing, 'vhah ' 
joins ilifj S(ine and tlic L(<iic [see Liuhft]; the Omeq 
Can'll, the main object of which is to convey pure water to 
Palis I see Skim:]*, and tho Provins Canal, which rendeis 
navigable the Jiltle liver Vonzic from its source in the litli 
corn pi lins of Piovins to its mouth in the Seine, near tie* 
little L'ivva <jf I»iay-sur-Seiii(\ In the central and eist4 in 
ili'^liiets theie aie s(;mc ponds in vvbioh vast niimbiisof 

ti. sli are lued. 

The department is crossed by tlicj Paris-Dijon Paihvay, 
wliieli pa‘'ses Ihioiigli Meluii and Fontainebleau; by the 
bianeli line fioin Moiitenau to Tn^yes; by the Paiis-Stris- 
burg line, vvhuli p.isses through Meaux ; and by seveial 
otlieis. 

Vroiltuts^ ifr. — The climate is temperate— diy 
in the .sontli, colder and damper in tb<3 noitli ; the prevail- 
ing winds aie the west, south, #mi suuth-we.st. 

Tlio agiieiiltiiral pioduets include wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and bnckwlie.at, of whieh cereals a huge siirjilus i> 
cxpoited ; potatoes, peaM*, beans, beet-root, .ami all kinds of 
pot'beibs; hemp, and various kinds of fiiiit; .md gnat 
quantities of bay, grown along the banks of the liver foi 
the supply of tlie markets of tho capital. The wine of the 
department is generally bad, except the ChimiUja v{ the 
<aiviroiis of Fontainebleau, which is among the best in Fiance. 
The forests, whieh cover more than onc-si\tli of the whole 
surface of tho department^ cunt.ain chiefly oak, beech, maple, 
find blreh. Fruit trees are cultivated extensively in tlio 
west; in tho north and cast many fanns are ineWd by 
rows of pear and cider-apple trees. In the environ.s of Pro- 
vins roses arc extensively grow'n, and are largely empl«ived 
in perfumery and medicine. Very few horses arc rennil, 
those used for farm labonr or as roadstiTs being genei ally 
imported from Flanders, Normandy, and Bourgogne. Milk 


cows are numerous ; veal calves are fed for tho supply of 
Paris; and chec.so, known an frnvmffa is made in 

considerable quantity. The {lejj.iitment has large flocks of 
sheep of superior brcc*d, and poultry is very .abundant. 

The quarries of Chutcau-i.andon .iinl Nemours fuiiiish 
beautiful building stone, of which a very large rpniitity is 
used. Other mineral products are milKtoie L'nl, paving 
flints, alabaster, limestone, gypsum, jiottci’s clay, and white 
sand. 

The industrial products include w'riling .and printing 
pap(‘r, pottery .and porcelain, cotton }ain and piiniul 
calicoes, le;ither, window gh^‘=, i.^c. globes .Tel 

evhinh'is «jf the laigest si/e aie made at Ba';ti< aiix, near 
NiMuoins, and aKo ojjtie.il and eonimon ;:las^. ’1 lie (.'MO- 

ineice is contim-d clnelly lo .'igi iciiltnr.il jiiodiice, wo(-l, 
cattle, wood, and eliarcoal for the supply of I’.iii'-. '1 h'' 

depaitmciit is diviiicd into the five airoi)dI‘'SMiiei.t'> of 
Medun, J ontainc hleau, Meaux, Goiilominieis, and Pjovii.*^. 
Th*’ capital of the dejiaitnunt 1> Mi i in. 

SEINE-ET-OISE, a d« paitineni in the iifilli of ITiiiee 
fonned (-ut of .sever.il (li'^tii(l‘> fd th*- old piovinee of III* (!•• 
France, and iiaim-il from its two piincipal i.vljs, i', hoiimled 
X. by the 'kpai lim nt of ( )i''' , 11. by that Si iiit‘-( t-M n lo', 
S. hv tl it of L'-iii t, .and \V. by those .d 11, n.* .m 1 llnie 1 1- 
Loir. It incloses the •]( ]i.ntiJiLnt of Svin-o lt't:jfatt-t 
length fiom matli e'i‘'t to .'■• nth is <10 Jii'le' ; fn 'o • a t to 
vve‘‘t .'lO mile*^. 'Ih'- aiei is LM'.l .-giiie mil.. ai tie* 
popnlitioii 111 w IS o77.71‘.'^. 

Physnal Aspuf. Stul. and Pn>dii\ fs . — Tli * d']' iitiii' lit 
behaiL's entile ly to the h:i^:n ni tin S<inf. Mith tl - i 
cepti' II (d tlie n n.mli"s( in. ul of FM’iVjh s, in tl it!’ (a^t. 
the .‘'infaee is niidalating ; the ] il’.s, howevn m .ill 

mst iiu’es. have a creiith* .shfj.f, and adir.d of dilti’. .it i. i ■ 
then Hiininit. ’ihecountr} p’esentseultn.tt'dl:<!d^.!.ii/e 
foil sts, s, nl palires and other I'lrje in.iiisK ns staiid rg 
in iiielo«-» d jnik* , nmneious tow ns and villages, and .\'i mi- 
mciise numhci (-f h ind-a.me cmiitiy hoiist ^ hr!' n.'lng to 
th'‘ opulent iili/Mis of P.ui-. 

The soil in "iiiei il rot I'.itm illy v* i) f<it!i'. !nt 
manure is ahnnd.mi :ii.d la^.lv jnoennd in x* of t'>' 
jno\ini.t} (f ti e I ipd.il. Mini the f.ir’r.mg is u*' L t' it 
all kinds of gi.un aie i.iistj m sn'.'*’* a.nt (p..ai’.tdv to 'm. t 
tho I’.ome di ni.ir.d.. except o.its. wl’Mi au ext. it \ • 1'- mi- 
j.oited. The hievdtli i f ]'i':tnie Im ! !■- r.i t cji \l , I \[ .v 
r 'od deal of txetlleiJt h ly i" in. oh- .iloii.* tin' hiohs • f tie* 
Seine, the Yv. tte, the en .in I the (Os,. (.’tit r.n”i- 
lei.s of milk cow.s. cliuflv h. iiH'-f. d.aie kept h : f! t‘ ^’ip; Iv 
of P.uis :ind ViK'^vnns, the capd d. w.;l. n Ik. v il 
ealvc'^ lie fed : slurp aie mmaious. I’ld oft \iejitnt hiti.-d. 
M iiket-o ndi'iiinj i'' a ]>iollt.ihle •>ci np.ition, .m,j ], lan.tvi 
on exteU'ively. Fil'nit'*, w d'ln's, lig-. pe.idn.'. apie.t^, 
giapes, apjiles, :niil (-ther eonimoii fin ts aie .ihniidanll\ 

' giown. Nliiseiies and ph isnie u' nah n.s .iie mi:::ii*.Us. 

’Ihe wine math* is irtelly juoi. In I he iioitl'-we^t id the 
, dei’.iitmi nt, wheie th.‘ vine dies not llonvj'‘h, .ij.jih .in-l 
jic.iis aic oiown for making cnlei .iiid pen}, the mnm -m 
dunks of the inh dataiits (d that disliut. Ihe ii.t-t ’ n 
poitant foiests aie lliosc of Sr. Giim.iin, IhmiloniHet, 
l)onrd.m, Seii.ait, and Montmouncy; tl.ev cont.i n ilo. 1. 
o.ik, hiich, and maple, with s(. me beech, rliestnnt .ird h m I. 
Fish .and juniliry are abuiul.iiit. 

— 1 l echief iivois aie the .Si im*. tl.o ('m. . 
and the Maunl, which 1 and the ()uret| \n .1 iio^'^ ■ 
naiiovv .stnp rd the depaitment between tho''.* id e ■ i - 
Maine and Stine. The district fi;ivei-.d by s« m s .i 

other small livers, which aic tinned to ad\:v.it.i_:e iii ic- 
ing mills, bleaching linen, and iiiigatiiii: tb.e Gelds ihe 
largest of these .are — the Fssonno: the Iher. with its tii- 
, but.aries the Iveinarde .ami the Vvitte; and ih.* Bii'vre. .ill 
<»f wbicb enter the Seine on tlie lift hank: the \eies, 
vvliieh, crossing the cast tho dep iilini’nl fiein Siiiie-et- 
I Manic, joiiib tbeSilnecii the light ImiiK. marly oppo'‘ito 
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llio mouth of the Orge ; the Epic, a feeder of the Seine, 
'wliieh forms the north-western boundary of the depnrtinent; 
and the \eqie, which carries some of the naters of the 
western districts into the Eure, 

llie depart ment is traversed by all the great lines of 
i.iilway ceiitiing on Paris, and hy tlic short lines winch con- 
nect that capital with Versaille.s, Corbeil, St. ticiin.iin, I'ce. 

Climatf, fitdiistnal Iitsourcfs^ ifc. — The climate is in 
general mild and yctv healthy, hut innist, especially in some 
parts of the anondisseinent t)f Vev'^aille'^, wheie the great 
ponds in winch the waters of the Seine are lescived to 
supply the ba''ins and hydiauhe woiks at the Tuileiies, 
ficquently give rise to fog'>. The inter is a little longer 
and eohhi Ilian lliat I'f l\uN. 

1 lie imiicrals iiiehule iiiily building stone, gypsum, lime- 
stone. p.niug dints, mill^time-grit, chalk, mail, and potters 
and poiecl.nn clay. There ale mineral springs at Mont- 
mull ne\ and I'oissy. iVat is found in llie Millcy of Essoniic. 

1 hi ii.iiii''tii.il inMgyof the dcpaitiiieiit has been giiatly 
ih\i:liip<’d Muec ITS'.', ^\hl‘n the gnnpowdei woiks of 
h-Minne (^now esiahlii^hed at UoiKhet) and the pureekun 
aiul glass woiks ot Se\ies wcie the only im]ioilant e^tah- 
li^limenth ii possessed, 'llu* gieatei jMit of tiie mhabit- 
auts :ue. litjwewi . still employed in agiiv idtui.il puisuils, 
tliongli tilde are now numerous milis and fatteiu.s at 
v.inous jii'mts of the dep.ntmd t, jiH'»Uuing cotton, tlaxcii, 
silk, and woc'llcn tlue.uK, c.Lheu. eult"n .iiui woollen husiciy, 
papir, h.itlm. chemif il piodm^^, woullcn cloth, so.ip, oil, 
refined sugiv. pot ct lain, gli'-'*. salt pi Ire, heei. toes, ciino- \ 
line, niet.il in muf.ielures hiiek'>. cVc. llie coiniiieice of 
the divlilet i- diiilid uii (ImH) with and cuusists of 

the agiicu'Liii il and inaii''tiia! piudiiets ahoce uieiitioncd. 

I I C dt [ alt’ri i.t ]s dU'.ltd intu the MX ai rundl‘'>ern(*llts of 
\LM'.vh ll.iiubuu'llt t, Cuibdl. i’uutoise, aild ’ 

l.Ullli..- I 

seine-inf£rieure, a maiiliuie department in | 

1 iaiie“, 1 irni' ii out of :*i\(rd di.'lricts ht longing to Haute 
Xurmau io . .md so n iim.d fonn eumjai'-iiig tlie low'ir part 
if tiif ha'.n (.1 the .St'i'ie, is Louiidi'd N. and \V. by the 
Lngii'li (.hiMi-i, S. hy the eirdioiuliuie of the Seine . and 
the (1< p irlinent of Euic, and Jh by the d' partmentMif Oise 
and SomiiK*. its gu.itost knglh fioin ea.4 to west is 7b 
miles, fit m ninth to fcoutli do miles. 'Ihc ana is 
Squ.ire miles. ;iiid tlj- popalatimi in M l.Ob.s. 

•^nr/iid. — diie e...ast presdir. fora Idiglli of 7t iinlcs, 

finm Tropdt to C.ijie ].i lltne fori which tlure.aie two 
hglithous^sj. a wall of dialk chiis varcing in height from 
2mJ to 700 feet, and broken only by a f< w runs, the I 
mouths of which form man) .small liai hours, 'Ihe clncf 
poits are ll.wr:!, and Du itj. on the English Ch.anncl. and 
Jo»ri:.v, li e f .ipit.il, on the Seine, d la surfai e (•on'>ihti>of two 

inclmiii plains, whn h iiitcisect in a hue of h^w hiJis eiossing 
ti f ae[iai::;idit from e ist to west, and slope, die noitll- 
w lid to lie I.iiglidi Channel, tlii- othi r hoijthwaid to the 
watf-i hill of tW Seiiif. 'Ihes'* jil.iins, ijowe\tr, present ' 

COli'-j.Jel.oj.t in- jiiihllis id siufaii', (sp,i.].,|ly the p.uts 

llwU f'nii; t: » ..I ] c ii'lissf ‘j (,f Jluiifji, Neufchali 1, and 
Dieppe. 

— q il,. principal lid i is tin Si im:, which 
rtf(i\c5 .s»'\um 1 Mn.ill fieders from ll-e light bank. ()l the 
luiiiif I (/U') stiiaiiii llj.it iji.iin the norllMin ]daiii and pour 
their w.ild.s iJjidlJ) jiitu tiie si;i, iIk- purKipal hs the 
Bresle, which Mp.n.Ui^ lids d'pailmcnt fioin that of 
Somme. 

Soii and ProdHrtn.—Jhp land is in general good, and 
the .Mirface piescnts a pictty pn fine of fdUh h.-lds, foie.st.s, 
picturesque vallej.s, and hilK with wcll-cultnated slop«.s’ | 
and .sunimit.s crowned with clumps of trees; riltogetlnr 
ahf'Ut one < ighth of the department is co^eitd witli ^oK^l.‘<. 
'ill'- climate r«''-cmbles that of Sus.sc*x, but it is Mjintwhut 
coJd^^. ir >;e moist, and the wi/ifers aic longer. 

/'/') A- o and Pe^ourceg.-^W luut, oats, and other grains 


are osten.slvely grown, but not in quantity sufficient for tho 
eon^umptinn. Hops, liemp, and flax are also cultivated, 
the two latter especially along tho coast between Eeeamp 
and Havre; the liemp is almost exclusively used for mak- 
ing ropes and fishing-nets. There are fine productive 
meadows along the Seine, whcie oleaginous seeds, pease, 
be.ana, vetches, tare.s, turnips, and potatoes are raised in 
abundance. Tho department is remaikable for the \nst 
number of its apple and pear trees, which lino the roads, 
sunound the fields, and shelter all the ^illagcs and faiiii- 
houses in the country. Common garden fiuils aio abund- 
ant, and cider is extensively made ; but ns tlie climate in 
too cold for llie cultivation of the ^ine, there are now no 
xineyaids, although a few centuiios ago they weie abund- 
ant. Great attention is paid to the reaiing of horses, f.it 
cattle, milk cows, and to the making of butter and cheese, 
both important articles of export. Sheep arc iiumcions 
and of good breed; those fed on tho downs near the coast 
supply the mutton named, from tho nature of the past me, 
viontiHi de Pvi! iSVi/t, which has a \ery high lepute at 
Dieppe. Tho Seine ia valiuablo to fisherineii fiom its 
alinndancc of salmon, sturgeon, solo, eels, Ac. Laige neet.s 
of baiks of do to 00 tons, and with crews vaiying from 
fifteen to thirty in number, are emphned in the ’mackerel, 
o)ster, and heriing fisbeiies. 

The minerals comprise inaible, building and pacing slmie, 
chalk, flint, brick, earth, potter's clay, sand U‘'ed in gl.i^'S 
factories, and marl. Iron mines were formeily woike<l lu .-ir 
rorge.s. Peat is found. St. Catherine’s Hill, near Rom ii, 
abounds in fos.sils. 

Manufactures . — The department is faiinnis foi ii> in- 
du‘‘tr!al energy, wbieli is exeitid upon the spinning, dicing, 
and wearing of culton, wool, and flax; the m.inufactliic of 
gmgliams, cotton clutlis, and calicoes of all kinds, bioad- 
cloili, flannel, Serge, linen, and mixed cloths of woed .ami 
cotton, Ihc piincipal scat of the cotton niannf.ictuie is at 
Rouen; and Elbcuf hs celebrated for its woollen f.ibiic'i. 
Handloom weaving is carried on in almost c\iiy h.imlct 
[ and cottage, and frequently on a pressure of oideis the i.uv 
I material is sent into the neighbouring depaitment to bo 
j woiked up. Seinc-Iiifoi ienic is al.M) famous foi its l>linrli- 
, works, w’hicli arc conducted on the must modern piintiplc'', 
and turn out linen of a purer whiteness than that bleached 
in any other pait of France, The linen woven about 
J'ecnnip is of the best quality, 'J'lio depailineiit istia- 
vnsLd by the railway from f’aris to Rouen and Havre, llio 
blanches of which connect nil the im[>ortant towns. 

.Seinc-IiiMrieurc is divided into the five aiioinli‘..',eincnl 3 
of Rouen, Dieppe, Ee Havre, Yvetot, and Nciifclialel. 

SEIR-FISH (Cybiurn guttatum') is a fi.sli of the family 
StoMiiiiiD.K Twelve species of the genus ('vbimn aiu 
known, from the tropical, Atlantic, and Indian oceans. 'J'Jjcy 
aic coast fishes, 4 or 6 feet long, witJi the scales rudimentary 
or absent; the first dorsal fin is eontinuous, and tJicrc are 
a nniiiber of finlets behiinl doiMiI and anal fins; the 
tail has a longitudinal keel on r-acli side; the teeth am 
-tiong and compressed. The .seir-tish i.s one of the mo.st 
valuable of the Indian fo<)d fishes, its flesh leseinbling tho 
salmon in firinncsa and flavour. 

SEISMOM'ETER (Gr. teismos^ shock; metron^ a 
measure), an instrument designed for the invest ignt ion 
of the phenomena of earthquakes. It is the present-day 
buccoosor of tho old stismoscopt^ (shock indicators), whicii 
aie said to have been in use in the much-disturbed regions 
of China and Japan ever since tho second century of tlio 
Christian era; but while the latter only revealed at iTio-st 
the dinction of the pulsalioms, tho apparatus of modern 
physioi.sts is intended to afTord also tho most precise 
iiica.‘>urement.s. ^ The earliest instrument on record, con- 
st! ucted in China atwut a.d, 186, consisted essenlially of 
a delicately suspended rod, which was so arranged at its 
extjcinify as to knock small halls out of holes in an on- 
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cirdinf; cylindtT whenever .in enilh-moveincnt c.iused it 
to oscill;ite; and on iiotinp wliieli halls were displaced, 
a pcncml idea of the direction of the shock could rc.idily 
bo obtained. Other later investi^^ators have employed a 
aiiriph* wooden pillar, stnndinj^ upon end, and < apahle of 
bein^ upset by slij'ht ehakin^ into a bed of sand, w'hich 
would prevent rolling when fallen. And another typo of 
instrument, depending upon the change of level of a liquid 
when displaced, has been modified in quite recent years so 
ns to give tolerably accurate measurements ; by using a 
float, and connecting this over a pulley with n long 
pointer, Trofessor ralmieri has obtained interesting results 
in the neiglihourliood of Vesuvius. The most recent 
.ipparatus of .Japanese and Italian physicists, however, 
depends upon ari.mgcmcnts of suspended springs for the 
regisli.it ion of vertical movcmcDts, and of pendulums for 
Inteuil thrusts and pulsations; and electricity becomes of 
coiisiderahlc bervico in the attainment of exactitude, in 
conseqiionce of the facility with which currents are made 
and bioken. An interesting account of the leading rnodili- 
cjitions of the scisinometcr will be found in IVofo.sor John 
Milne’s tic.itisc on eaitliquakes in (he International 
Scicntiiic Scries (1880). 

SEISTAN' (called also Segexian^ a corruption of S.a- 
ghi'-taii, the country of the saghia — a species of wood very 
Mbuiidaut licrc) is an extensive level and low-lying tract, 
sitiDitcd in the eastern pait of the table-land of Ir.in, on 
the bordcis of Tcr-sia, Afghanistan, and Raluchistnn, now 
paitly included in the Persian teiTitory, but geographically 
belongiug inniuly to the Afghan dr.iin.ige s}8tem. It is 
partly filled by the Sei.stan orllamuu Like or sw.imp, which 
receives the Helmaud, Farah, and other barge rivers from 
the ( 11 ^ 1 , and a few iusignificant streams from Persia. The 
ba.siii, however, except in the spring, i^hen the liver mouths 
arc .sW(»llen, doe.s not foim a single expanse of water, but 
is di\ide<l into three depie.s.sion8 fed by the Farah, Ilelmand, 
and Zineli. When fewollen, the expanse of water is some 
70 miles long by 26 broad, with a depth of 3 or -I 
feet. The hanks are covered with a thick giowth of reeds, 
and the water, except near the liver mouths, is bmekish. 
The region is sometimes divided into the two difelricts of 
Outer Seistan and Seistan Proper. The fiist comprises 
the country stretching along the Ifelmand, and forming 
j)arL of Afghanistan. The second 1ms an area of about 
square mile.s, with a settled^opulation of about 36,00O, 
and about 10,000 nomads. The eonntry i.s generally flat, 
with a sandy .illuvial soil, growing shiub-s but no trees. 
Tli<re is no lick of iirigatiuu by means of rills and rivulets, 
and the land is fertile, yielding wheat and barley and 
excellent p-i.^^turagc. 

The heat in bummer in Seistan is more oppressive th.in 
at Oaudahar. For nearly half the year a strong steady 
wind blows from tlio snowy mountains which lie to tlie 
noilh. During the prevalence of this wind the days are 
very hot, but the nights arc geivrally cold. It aflccts the 
eyes of the iiilmbitanls, particularly by tho dust which it 
raises, and which is mixed with pariides of salt. During 
tlio three months of the winter the weather is very ploas.int, 
and similar to that in the north-west part of liindustan. 

Seistan pre.Mcnt8 many traces of former wealth and cImI- 
ization. It w.is devastated and its chief town destroyed 
by Timur in 1388. The j^pulaiion is probably about 
60,000, mostly Tadjiks. The country was visitwl by 
Foster in 1788, by Christie in 1810 , by Connolly in 1830, 
and by Cencial Ferricr in 1854 . 

SBJA'NUS. JELnm, the notorious minister of the 
Emperor Tiberius, was of Etruscan birth, and the son of a 
general of tho Pra-toriaii Guards. Eventually ho rose to 
the solo command of this fine force, and as this oOice at- 
tached him constantly to the oinperoris person, he used tho 
position to insinuate himself into the intimate confidence 
of Tiberius, llis power was as great as that of Wolsey or 
VOL. xir. 


Thom.is Cromwell under our own ITcnry VIII., and ho 
was as blindly tiusted during his time of favour as they 
weic. Ho was so intoxicated with llie enormous force 
he wielded that he began secretly to .'lim at the impel i.d 
power. He cau.sed Drusn.s, the only sfjii of tlie empeior, 
to be poi.soncd, a.d. 2.‘1, having conductf^l an intiiguo 
with the wife of the uiihapjiv juince for this objeet. At 
the same time he loaded the ernpemr w'iili attentions, and 
once saved tho life of Tiberius at some risk to hi.s own. 
When Tiberius retired to the i.sland of Cajiri, lie kft 
Sejanns in complete confidence at Home, tlu-n fore, .ird 
the latter thought tho time for his design had at last eonif. 
The motlier of the emperor m^steiionsly died (a.d. 
and tho.se iiearc.st nlatiies of the emperor who might he- 
come (luimaiits to tin* throne, and weie resident in Koine, 
were baiiisheit (a.[>. 30). At last, e\(‘Ti Tiberius cairu" to 
see the danger, and .swiftly deposing S'-jinus from li’s 
military tommaiid, sent a m»-ssMgf> to the .Senate ter'^t'ly 
setting foith his Mispicifjn of th** minister.', tie isoii ihle 
de.sig!is. 'Ihe Senate, lung aw.iie nf wh.il the emperor liad 
so tardily leained, dcLleed the mst.int e\eentnin of .'scj.ann.*!, 
and thih took place with every foim of popul.ii insult, for 
his cnieltie.s had made him tin- object of niii\(is.il e.\ei r.\- 
tion. His friends and familv sliarcd hi.s fate (a.i». 31). 
SELACHOIDEI. See Sir\RK. 

SELAGIN'E^ IS a small order of plants hdongiug to 
the group G VMorKTAi.-K. About 1 lU sj»( fu*s aie known 
chieHy fioin South Africa, though one speiies ((jlobiil.iri.i) 
is Kurope.in, and another (Clymnandia) occurs in Cential 
and Noilhern Asia. They arc herbs or small shiubs, with 
simple, iisn.illy alternate, leaves, and .small white, blue, I'r 
i.iiely yellow* tlt»w’ers, solit.iry or in terminal lie ids or spjkes. 
The flowers are generally ’rregul.Tr, and with huge bra( 
the calyx is persistent, gimosepalous, five to thno toothed 
or paititc; the corolla is hypogMious. gainopetalous, and 
deriduons, with a spreading four to live lolieil limb; the 
st.iniens au* four or only two, msfitnl im the (.onTia tube, 
the o\aiy i'. superior, two-cclled. with oiii* peiuiiil>ins. 
anatropons ovule in each cell. 'I'he fiuit is composed 
tw’o .ivheiies, fiee win n ripe. 

SE^AGINEL'LA. Sec 

SEL BY, a (own of Fnglaml, in the county uf York, 
.situated 15 miles south-east of York, .and 11*3 miles frci.i 
lifuidon, Tlie Oiive, wliieh is ivivig.ihle hence, is cro'"eil 
by tw*o hiidges, one of which is a railway .swing hridgf 
There is a inaiket'eros'', town-hall, Koman Catliolie ehuuli, 
and several dis-^enting places of worship. The ii.iri*-!! 
churcli i.s the centre of intere‘'t. It is a portion (almu^t 
(he only one remaining) of Selby Abbey, founded bv William 
the Conqueror in lOhl), in wIhlIj Henry I. was liom. It 
is a l.irge and magnifieent cross ehmeh, of inixeil Nomnn 
and Kaily English architectuie. The ebon* is a most 
beautiful specimen of decorated woik; the cast end is 
peculiarly line, with very beautiful windows .iiul octagonal 
turret.*?, having rich pinii.ieles. It has .some very superior 
Rtono screen -woik and ancient &t.uiied glass. The popu- 
hition in l^'Sl w.is d033. 

SSL'DEN. JOHN, .scholar, lawyer, and member ( f 
Farliainent under tlie earlier Stuaits, w.is born at Sahirg- 
ton, Sussex, Itith December, 1581, and diod in London, 
30th November, l(i54. He was educated at Oxh id, w.i^ 
called to tho bar, and beeiime a member of Ren n s 
literary club. His e.irliest work, tlie “ Analeeton A 11 -.I 0 - 
Hrit.imiieon,’’ on historical records (ld^.^\ w.is wiitftii n 
160d. He also published “England's Fpiii'mii". ‘ ” d mi 
Anglonim Facies Alteia,’’ and “The Dnell". 01 >Mgle 
Combat" (1010), law tre.itises; “Titles of Hon- nr"i D)M\ 
** Do Deis Syriia,” an inquiry into polv theism .md 

a “History of Tithes" (1318). In the la-t-u-'uiied work he 
discussed the divine right of the clergy to receive the tithes, 
and was oldiged to m.ikc a pubhe aeknowledginont of his 
regret at having done so. In 1321 be underwent a brief 
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iinprisonmcnt for ndvisiiig the Commons to insist upon ctM- 
tain prMlcges in dispute between themselves nnd the crown ; 
and in 16‘J0, being then a member of l^irliameiit, he took 
pait against the rouil fa^ourite, the Duke of Buckingham, 
wliom, in the succeeding ravliament, he aided in impeach- 
ing. I’lom to IGdl lit* was iinpiisoned in the Tower 

on .a charge of sedition. He had nieanwliile produced a 
vaiicty of works, including Ins “ ^laimora Ainndeliaiia” 
(UI2'J). In lGd5 appeared In-' “ Marc ChiUMim in answer 
to the ‘‘Mail* Libeiuni' of tiiotius, in tlie cintcst about 
the Dutch ti^hing-i igiits in Ellgll^h wateis In the Long 
railiament he wa^ elected m IGld foi the b ni\ersity of 
Oxford. lie >.it on the coiiimitte* s of the Lower House 
which iindfitook tin* pu'Ceeding^ against Stiallord, Though 
the fiieiid of Laud, lie was iioininatcd by the House to 
fi.une tie ailieie" of impeaihmeiit against the aichbishop. 
But while in fi\(Ui (d coin''tItutional liberty, Seldeii was 
scauu^ opposed to the ^ioIeIlt pioceediiigs of tlic ex- 
tii'or I’uiitiiib than to tliose of the couit. tMibscqueiitly 
he w.i'i kct'j'U of the recoids in tlie luwii.aiid in IGIG 
I’m hair.ciil ^otcd him a sum of £o(UHh iii eoiisidoration of 
Ln ( innn . t s.iMeis and of hi'' iiuprisoiimciit. Ne\irlhe- 
Ic's. when it bciiine appinnt tliat the ‘«tiuggle bitween 
the Clown and the Commons liiuld liaM' no p* let-fiil is'^iie, 
he giadiii'iiV witlidiew from polilKal life. He ditd at the 
house of till Counti ss of Kent, to whom he is siui U* lia\e 
been inairli-d. Hi j> now ht vf hiunMi hy hijr " Table 'I alk," 
publi*'h<-d in lG>t* by liubiid Milwaid. liis amanuensis. 
An ediinn b\ >. W. Singe: wa^ }*nblid.cd in London in 
l>dO. M’iiiti ](K ke, lo" bagiajibci. Wilkins itaxtei, and 
(.'] in I Jon. ad biai t* -tanoiiy to the exc;i‘lKihe of Seldens 
rl..ii.:eni and li.c (xt<nl of Lis ♦ludilion. Cianiaion, who 
was ] ' inti naie iiiend. sa^s, “Ml ScIdeii wa^. a person 
wiu:;i no cb aacter can tiattir oi transmit in any e\pics- 
sioii" e'iiial to his merit an<i Mitue.” 

SELE NE, tla moon goddi^s (.f the (Jrefks, that is, 
thi- m(-iii [ t I'onihcd, not to be cciifouiulfd with Artnnis 
(Diana). tliOiigli tliC latir j'Otts ideiitdied tliim. 'Ihe 
e'-.-'Ciilial iL" line I ion i-^ the same as that between IL’Iios 
(Sol; and Apollo. Sdine was a Titan, daughter of H\- 
];en( II mill 'Ibiia; and Was Ijy no means tho^firicfly 
cidibate godd* ‘^s that Aitimis wa^. Her lovi s with the 
shepherd Imdymion wiie very iiijpio[ieilv attiihuted to 
Artemis h} l.iti jioits; hut no (Uie e\er dal’id to ( barge 
the “quuii and Luntnss, rbastc and fail,” with Seline’s 
fifty daugldeis h\ Lmhmioii, oi liir siuial eiiiidnn l*y 
Zeus. Liid^r the ^ oi re^j^f.nding junie of Luna she wa-> 
al-'O w oi ipp( ij at Itoine. 

SEL'ENITE (Hr. .*i/. n>\ il't' moon) is er\sta]ll7ed 
sulphate of ]';i e, calh d fum its pieuliar opabsemt 
lu'-lre. It occurs chiciJ\ in ilayy roc ks. tlie w« iJ-kiiowii 
tabular crytais being ispceiallv abund.iiit in the Jajctu* 
ila\s aiound London, in the Tuiassic J ou.matki.v of 
f'tLci art.,-, and, in fact, in ne.aily all dcpc-blts of an 
aluir 'i.rn^ tl irat t( r. 'ibe ij!in<r.al m coniparatively .soft, 
and rraiJo} -j./gs julo thin plates; and when it cm be 
oLlaae d m -nipf'ently l.irge it is sometimes u'-ed 

— a-, by tie lad: c. ms of .''fuitli Amtijci— as a substitute 
for ghus. It is al-o employ d ]<y the phy'^ici^t in iiiM^-ti- 
gations with j^obinzid light. M-v-ic' and slightly ciys- 
tallirie \aiifti(' an known as Ar-AliAsii.i: aiid g\psuin. 

SELE NIUM is .a noii'int lallu flcriifut eh/st ly allied to 
fcnipbur, and oftin found associated with it in minerals and 
other depo^it.s. It wa.s disco^ered by Be i zebus in 1817, 
ill the refuse from the inanufat time of oil of \jtriol fioiii 
iron pyrites. It is usually found in small quant ities, but 
xvidely distributed. It oceuis native in the fne state in 
Mexico : and is also found ns a selcmde of cadmium, cop- 
per. (oLalt, iron, nickel, lead, si]\cr, and mercury. It is 
< ften found in nati\c hulphur. and in Swedish and 
Bol.ei.'.ian iron pyrites. 'Jbe piiueijjal soiiuch aic the 
oouoa beleiiides of lead and copper from the Harz, and 


the depo.sit in vitilol chambeis where the sulphur or pyritca 
burned contains si'leiiium. It occujiies an iiiteiniediato 
place between sulphur and tellurium; the atomic weight is 
79, the symbol Se. Like sulphur, it has dill'eient allo- 
tropie stages, and may he obtained either amoi])lioiis or 
crystalline. That obtained fiom sclenhydiic acid by 
electrolysis, or electro-negative selenium, is ainoijilious, 
and soluble in bisulphide of eaibuii. That obtained in tliu 
same manner from a solution of selenious acid, or electio- 
positive selenium, is also amoipbous, but it is insoluble in 
bisulphide of carbon. Amoiphons seleuiuin is of a doi*p 
brown colour, and melts at 100^" 0. (212 ' Fahr.); in thin 
sheets the colour is deep red. The specific gravity i.s I'd. 
It is a brittle solid with a glassy fiactuie. When tliis 
form of selenium is heated for sonic time above the milling 
point, it passes into the crystalline state, and the alli)tioj»ic 
change is accompanied by great evolution of heat. In tliis 
form it has a bluish-gr.ay metallic lustre, ami is quite iu- 
soluble in bisulphide of enibon. Selenium deposited fioiii 
solution in this solvent is also crystalline. It bi/ils below 
n red heal, and condenses in reddish-black diops. It is 
insoluble in water, but is slightly soluble in oil of vitiiol. 
^\ hen heated in the air it bums with a blue flame, foi ming 
stienious acid, and emitting an odour of stale hoi se-iadisli. 

The only well-known oxide of selenium is the dioxide or 
.selciiious o.xide (SeO^), which is obtained by burning sehiuiiiii 
in a Htieain of oxygen. It is a white mass, whidi lapidly 
ab.^orbs water and produce's selenious acid (HoSeO;,). Tims 
acid may also be obtained from selenium by the action of 
nitric acid. It iTystallizes in large prismatic eolouiless 
crystals, which absorb water, hut which cllioMste in diy 
air. It is redufcd by sulphurous acid, the .selenium bt>ing 
deposited in the red amorphous foim. Sulph}diie acid 
thiows down a yellow precipitate, consisting of selenium 
and sulphur. It is a powerful acid, and being diha-^lc 
forms luutial and acid salts, liaMng the geneial loiinul.i 
MmSiO, and HMSeOa, and called selenite.s. None of these 
are of any imjioitancc. 

fcJeleinc acid (H 2 Se 04 ) is known only in aquonus, 
soluticm. It is an analogue of sulphuric acid, and is ob- 
tained by fusing selenium with potassium nitrate. In the 
most concentrated foi in it is a colouiJess liquid, hoilmg nt 
280 ' C. (odG"" Fahr.), and having a specific gia\ity of 2'(L 
It Ic^emblcs oil of \itriol in appearunee and piopeilie>, and, 
like that body, gi\es ^i^e to consideiablu heat when dilnled 
with water. If further concentrated it decomposes into 
sth-iiious acid, oxygen, and water. It i.s dibasic, and bnins 
acid and luutial salts, }ia\liig the geneial foimid.i, 
MH.'s <04 and M:iSe 04 , and called selenates. Mo.st of lhe.so 
s.dts icseniblo the corresponding siilpliatc'i. 

'Iherc are two sulphides. of selemuin, the disulphide or 
s^ leiiHiUs sulphide (ScS^), an oi.aiige-yellow substance, and 
the trisuipbide or sclenic bulpliidc (SeS;)), a brick-red, 
fusible, and volatile body. Tliero arc two clilondes of 
Selenium — the dicbloridc (4^e-jCl..»), a yellow oily liquid, and 
the tetraebluridc of selenium (SeCl^), wliuli subiiiiies in 
}tlIow cry.stals. All compounds containing selenium, when 
lieatid before the blowpipe on eliaieo.al, give ofl’ the cliar- 
acteiistic odour of hoisc-radi.sh. liic solutions aro pre- 
cipitated by bulpliydric acid, selenium being tlirown down. 
All Ihu selenidcs heated with acids give off Heleiibydric acid 
gas or seii-nettcd hydrogen (HjSe), an inflammable gas 
of most offensive uiid unmistakable odour, and which pre- 
cipitates most of the metallic salts. 

SELEU'CID^S* See Selel'kom. 

SELEUK'OS, fonndcr of the great dynasty of Syrian 
kings, called after him Meukeidai (lait. Seleucida)^ wua 
a distingui.shed oflicer of Philip of Maccdon and of lji.s 
son Alexander the Great. He accompanied Alexander 
into A.sia, and beeaino so powerful tliat after Alexander’s 
death (o2d;, at the final partition of the huge empire, ho 
w:is able to obtain Babylonia for himself. The assumption 
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of superior suzermnty by Antiponog, nnotlier of tlie Alex- SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, an imporfftnt 
andriiR! nionarclis, drove Seleukos (yi<> to Epypt and mensnre passed through rarliamnit on .Ird April, 164,0, 
elsewhere for help, and a coalition against Antigonos was which provided that no member of rarliament should hold 
formed, which was ovcntually considerably successful, any civil or military odice or coinniand conferred by either 
Selcukos returned in triumph to Habylonia (n.c. 312), orbothof the Houses, or by the authority derived from them, 
and his reign is usually reckoned from tliis date. Ho This necessitated the resignation of Essex, M.tTiehester, and 
occupied the next few years in perpetual petty conquests, others of the more timorous of the Parliamentary leaders, 
resulting on the whole in largo additions to his territory; and eventually contributed to the success of tJn- Pailiament 
and when, in 306, Antigofios of Asia and Ptolemy of Egypt in their protracted struggle with Chailes I. Xotwith- 
assumed tho title of king, Selcukos followed their example, standing tlic ordinance, the ihuliainent retained Cmniwi-ll 
Soon afterwards ho took tho chief part in the final struggle hiinself in his command, under what was calhd th'* .\fn' 
with Antigonos; and on the defeat and death of tho latter Afodel, an Act passed side by side with the Xelf-den} irig 
nt Ipsus in n.r. 301, and tho division of his kingdom. Ordinance for the purpose of remodi Uing the aimy. 
Seleukos received a great part of Asia Minor and all Syria. SELIM 1., Emperor of the Turks, tlu* sou of ftayezid 
Ho now ruled from tho Mediterranean to the hanks of the or Hajazet II.. was bom in 1467. Being governor of 
Indus, that is (excepting tho part of Asia Minor held by Trebizond in loll, he revolted against his father, and 
his fellow-adventurer Lusiinachos, king of Thrace), all the marched to Constantinoj)lc. Though defeated, the janis- 
known pait of Asia; and his kingdom was by far the saries and the spahis being in his fa\our, liis father Baj izet 
l.irgest of those of the Alexandrine generals. In the | was coiiipellcd to resign, niid he was acconiingly proel.nmcd 
troubles arising through tho ambition of D6mctrios, king i emperor ‘i3rd May, loPi. His first step aftn- his .acces- 
of Macedonia (son of Antigonos), Seleukos was follow’cd i sion was to march against his eldest hiotlier Alnmd, wdio 
by his usual good fortune, and when Demetrios (who was 1 was at the head of some troopji in Asix He defe.ited and 
his father-in-law, though a much younger man) fell into ! put him to death. He next invaded the doTnuuous of Shah 
liis hands ns a prisoner, ill 286, Seleukos treated him with i I.smail, king of Persia, wlio had espoused the cause of 
great kindness. Dometrios died in honourablo captivity j Ahme<l ; defeated liim in .a pitched battle, and tor Ic I abii^. 
luc. 283. His daughter Stratonike (Lat. ATmioniVc), ; the capital (September, lol t\ After annexinL' Diarbeki 
wlio, when veiy young, became the wife of Selcukos, had j to his empire, ami recovciitig Bosnia, which h.ul b"cn occu- 
some years before been divorced, so that she might marry I pied by the Hungarian*^, Sclim in lol7 turned Ins arms 
the old king’s son Aiitioehos, who wn.s dying of love for , .against the , Sultan of Enpt, and ba^inL' iii.ide If 

her. This generous behaviour of Seleukos tow.-irds his i master of Egypt, ns well as Sviia. retinued to t’oijvt luti - 
queen and his sou was a favourite subject with ancient j iiople, wdiere lie made a \owMU)t to lay down In'? aiiii'^ not I 
paiuteis ami jMjets. In n.r, 281 Seleukos fought his last he Jiad subdiud the wlir.lc of I’er^i.i. P alli. Iiowimm, 
great eairipaign against his old ally Lusimarhos of Thrace, i picvcntcd the execution of this piuj<-ct: he w.is aii.iLk" l 
n'ld ilcfeatcd and shwv liim. He w.as now monarch of all ^ by a disease wlucli teiminatcd his life, 22nd Xi-ptcmher, 
Asia. But tho tottering throne of Macedou templed him, | Though ( f a ciucl ami ferocious ili^pov.‘.iiou. be was 

aged tliougb lie was, and the old warrior of seventy-eight endowed with a slumg lutcllcd, and Ins adnnMl^t^.ltlv •3 
Cl osM'd into Europe intending to grasp the prize. Ptolemy powers were consjdi.iald**. He repn s-cd tli<' r 
king of Egtpt had chosen as his heir his second son of the janis«;arie«, ecuisiuictcd the ai-einl of iVia ami h^l 
(Ptolemy Philadclphos), and the oddest son (1‘toleiny Ker- the foumlaii»»n of a rc'gular navy. But the mr.'-t impiut- 
nunos) had attached himself to the train of Seleukos, who ant act of Selun was his j.rociuing the nounnUi' n a^ 
recu\etl him info gre.at favour. ^Vifh incredible baseness from the la.st wrctcluil caliph of tho Abh.\.‘‘.ds wiiu Imgcred 
lie a.ssassinatcd his protector, n.c. 28U, and seized Macedoii i in Egypt; so that the < ittoinan sultan bccanie for r ver after 
for liiiiHclf. ' rntitletl in a .‘‘bailowv manmT to tb>‘ heaiKl.ip (4 I'-kiin. an I 

Selcukos, great conqueror and administrator thougli be ».oiild with a show of le.ison call hiinself tb.'’ sucoc.^''Or - f 
w'.a.s, sowed the seeds of the downfall of his kingd<*ni. . Mohamiiicil .and eoniniamlei of the fadbiul. 

Instead of adopt inr t!ic plan of Alexander, of largely aeeoin- Slmm II., Emperor of tlie Tnrk'^. siiceecded bis latii w 
iriodating his government to the ideas of liis Bubject*?, Solomon the Magnilicent in 1366. lb** piMieip.i! fve.itx 
Seleukos was abo\e all a (ircek, and bent his great powens of his leign were tho suppressnm i f a ubLlIn n m V» men 
towaids the oompli'te Hellenizntion of A'^ia. His towns of (1568-70), tin* captnie of Tunis ami I.i (h b 1 1 fri in il:e 
Antioch and Sclcukeia were long among the greatest cities Spauiaids, and the cominest i>f ( ypru^. whuh w t iken 
of the world. As a result, wlicn once his own firm hand fioin tin* Venetians in 1571. In the .sime y* ir was fov;ght 
was removed, rcwolt after revolt succeeded, and eventually theii.aval battle of Eepanio, in which the Turki^'h raw was 
kingdom after kingdom was founded at tho expense of | almost nnniliilatcd by l)(»n lohn of Austi la. Notwitb'^t.iml- 
Syria, until (n.r. 73) Tigranes, king of Armenia, overtbicw j ing this success, tlie Venetians in 1071 were cbligc*! to 
the remnant and annexed it to Bis own state. At his defeat I make peace upon very disad\antageon3 term*:. During 
by Pompoy tlio Great, Syria became a Koinan pro>inren.i\ 1 the rcmaimlor of Selim's reign the atlaiis of the Ottoman 
61. Tho succession of tho earlier Seleukids was as fol- | Empire were prosperous. He died 12th Scpicmb'T, 1574, 
low.s: — Antiochos I., son of Seleukop, 280 n.t'., fell in Kattlc j and was succeeded by Ids elde>t son Muiad. 
against tho Gauls; Antioebos II., son, 261 n.r., muidered | Si lim HI. w.as born in I7ril. t>n the death of bis 
by his wife Lnodiko, whom he had divorced and afterwaids i fiitlier, Miist.i]dja HI., Abdul-Hamid, tlie biotlier of Mms- 
remariicd. (During this reign the kingdoms of Parthia ami tapha, ascended the throne, and Sclnn was placed in c(»n- 
Bactria wero founded.) Seleukos II., Kallinikos, son, 2 16 finenicnt until bis uncle’s death in 1783, when he hoc nr..- 
n.r., driven from his kingdom for a time by IHoIemy sultan. By Ida in.slitulion of groat reforms m tie state 
E'uergctes; Seleukos III., Keraunos, son, 226 n.r. ; An- and army he exeit»\l the fan.aticul bigot ly of the cl. rirv, 
tioebos HI., the Great, brother, 223 B,r. (During this who provoked a rebellion against him. In 1807 lie was 
reign Syria first came into collision with tho Boinans, who deposed by Mustaplia IV,, the son of AbduI-Hamid, -lud 
defeated Antioebos. He was the protector of Hannib.al.) in July, 1808, was .strangled by Ids oidt r. I be u-^mper 
Selcukos IV., son, 187 ii.c.; Antiochos IV., Elpipimno.**, was himself almost immediately afteiwanl** deposed, and 
brother, 175 porseoutor of tho Jews and antagonist of sncceedod by Mahmud II. 

tho Maccabees, died raving mad 164 n.c. After this king SELl'NUS, or inoie correctly Sclifiounfion, one of the 
tho power of tho monarchy gi'eatly declined, and it is there- most important t«iwn.s in nnoieiit Sicily, was a Dorian colony, 
fore not necessary to continue tlie list founded u.c. 628. It stands near the rivers Hyps;i and 
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Oil tlio soutnorn coast of the isl.iiiil, \ihcic the 
>\iM \ ^Si-linos') ^io\\s iibuiuhintly. It i\as taken hv 
Car.li ii:e. n c. 4Ui), and all that weie left of its inhahitants 
'aeve m)M into sl.iiery: lti,000 had fallen in tlic .''ie^e. 
AftiT tills time it never rose to its foimer piospeiity; hut 
upl.'iuiid niins of antique temples romaiii to attest the tiiith 
of the aeci'unts of aneieiit lAiileis. The aith.iic sculptures 
found in thc'^e mined temples aie of the highest possible 
value in the hi^loiy of ait, though uiTly enough in tliein- 
fclves. Of the six temples lunie is later than the fifth 
centuiy n.< and the oKl(.sl js pmlialily almost coeval 
ivith the (uiL;inal element in n.r. Wc have lieio 
theref<‘ie th<‘ e.iihe''t known nioiium<n1'' of Doi ic* arehitee- j 
tine .iiul ‘-eulplme. Miuvovei one of these temples is the j 
kir^cst Moik c-f Its kiiul, inea''Uiini: otlO feet by 182. See ' 
the aitiele aiul the liist I'l ih's of i liti i;i.. j 

SEL'JUKS (^r SELJUKIANS. a d\ nasty oiiirinally | 
Tiitir, aiul iie'C('mled fioru a ihieftiin named S«liuk. j 
ll.i’i ''(tdoil 111 P.okhaia, wheiiee they made their M.iy i 
into lvJn!a<>an; and afterwanls, niiilor the n.inu' of tlic ■ 
Iiat.i.in, Kermaiiim, and Kuiiii d\nasne'', goiciiied ;L:ieat ■ 
pait of liit south of A"! 1 . 

Seljiik was the ^ou of J)i.kilv, one of the luaxe^t and , 
m< st tru''toi] oihi'oisnf I’.igu, (l,u*foi kliin of the Ihui-the , 
Taitars. who iuhahited the plain iioith of the (.\ispiiii. 
Tins priue hiou^lit up Ijiik fioni his hoihood; but 
after\^ai'l\ for some oih nec, I aii'lo d him fimn Ins teni- ' 
tor'C"- • and Stljiik in e(>ri'' ipierue tried in the m i^ld'oiir- 
l.ood (.f >i,n.aikind and Ilokliua, wlieie le liM the fonn- 
dat nm t-f i ''inall state, lie al^'O i mhrai • d ^Iul.amlned.ln^'>ln, 
and Is ^aid to l.aie l-rn kilud, at tl .• aje of lo7, m a 
skiimj'ii With ila* p,jiii T trials oil the fionti'us of the 
Mol,!’. 'n.ii\a rmpjie. Seljnk hit linee, oi, aeeoidini: to 
othi-’'’, ii ui ^on> ; hut the most mtluontial memhers of his 
family \\i.ie las t«o grandsi U', Mt/hanmiLd or d'ogiiil l»eg, 
and Daoud or tiiafai Ih-j. Oiieiital liistoiims difl«r .is to 
tie ].i-si_'. (f tia- i^iijuk f.imily into Klnllas^a^, some of i 
ll’im j»l leing this vioit in the uiyii of Mahmoud (»f 
Ci!../.n'.e. a'ld ('tiers in that of his son M issonJ, It ap- 
pears c<rtrn. howeicr, that Ahu Taleb Mohammed Il-e- ' 
Beddm. 1 inul aKo '1 oj-nil Peg. ^^as ciov, ned at NMi.ipur. 
A. II. li'J being thi liist of the liani.in d\ na^li 

ef the .^tdjiikids, 'li.e eoinpif-'t of Ni^hapur was ft-l!o\\nl 
\y tliat f'f Herat and Mtn, and sl.oitly aftei of ruaily the 
’nlj<'Ie of Klejias^.m. 'J lie wi.ule of tin Ul/'l of IolmuI 
lieg (t\venty->,x wais) was occupied in w.iis wuh tie 
suJraiis of the (ii/'i'Wid dina'-ty, and in siieee>‘«i\e (f-n- 
qu‘ '■ts of t}|o pioumr ^ of I’er^-ui: and on his dialli, and 
that of J iS Liothfr Hiafar JJeg, llie •‘Mei'iLmt} (Je\o]\id 
UjX'ii till v n of tlie latfei. Alp Aislaii, HMj.I. 

ArM.ut tljo^iar 12J0 the Nfljnkids Ik came Iributtry to 
tlif Moouis, wii(» suiriinoiud tliMn to do the most •>e)\ile 
hfrn.'L'e, *h p( wr d aijfi sit tl.rm up, and e\en jmt them to 
ilealij at ihe.r phaMire. Out of the wrtfks (;f this empire 
aro^-e th it of tiaj t.itljnans, cr lurks, fouinled hy Utljiii.!n, 
a .S' Ijuk i I p* I n. 

SEL KIBK. an inland county of Scotland, honndMl 
N. le. Ivl.i.Li.rjl 'll, :f. J.,. and S.K. hy lloxhurghshire. S, 
and S.W. h\ Hmiifi 1* '--h.ie, and \V. and N.W. by I’eibhs- ; 
sh.ie. A Mnall (hta'lad part of the county 1 i*k just' 
be\oiid the <a*,t(in boiir.d'ir\, entinh vurrmimled hy llox- i 
burgh. 'Ihe ffum of '^•Ikiik i^ X'lj irregular. It.i gri.ito*t 
k-ngth S.S.W. to N.N.K. is about 2^ inilis; the gn at»st 
Lreadtli. at riglit angh^ to the 1. ngih, is about 17 mihs. 
The arra is 2fj0 srjuaie nahs. Coninnctly with Tia lil* s 
the county returns one HiC'inb’ I to Parharrunt. 'Iheiail- 
nay (orumnniealion belongs to the Noilh liiiti^h 
The population in 1881 was 2o.oh‘i. 

Svrfnfe, Geology^ and lUnrs . — 'Ihe wh(de ronnt\ is 
L'lly. but the fioutherii and wf stern partH, whn li 

a’’" 'he higfjeftt, the direction of tlie prindpal stiearns 
g fi m south-west to north-east. Ihe lulls, which 


I are generally ridge-shapi'd and rounded on the tops, vary 
I in elevation fiom a few hniulied feet to 2000 feet. They 
j oiiginally appear to have formed ono largo and elevated 
! bed of giaywackc and clay slate, which is now cut hy the 
I l.xrger stieams into longitudinal divisions, and crot,s-eut 
hy the smaller streams to a le^s depth, and into smaller 
I and rounded divisions. On the western sidi’i of the county, 

I towards Pecdiles, porpliyry altc'i nates with thin strata of 
.slate and granite. • 

Selkiik is comprehended in the basin of the Tweed. 
That liver passes through the countv in the iioitheni pait, 
from west to cast, quitting it just at the jimetion uf the 
Gala, which may he reganled as the lowest sjiot of the 
comity, 280 feet above the level of the m'o. About 10 or 
12 miles of the course of the Tweed belong to Selkirk, 
The Ettiick may ho regarded as especi.illy the county 
river; it gave to tlie district the name, hy which it was 
foimerly known, of Ettrick Eoiest. Its hanks, and thnso 
of the tributary sticani^i, are finely vvoodeil, hot the exten- 
sive forests which once prevailed liavo wlndly disappeaird. 
The sccner}, however, is of a richly picturesijiie charadcr, 
and has suggested many of the most [) 0 ]tnlar Scottish 
songs. It has been described with much viguin hy .lames 
Hogg, who lov'ed to call iiimstdf the“Ettnck Sluplu'id,” 
and under that well-known title tigiiies in the “Xoctes 
Amhro'^iana?.’’ The river li.ses in the south-w est corner, 
and rtow.s in a tolerably diiect course noith-e.ast till it 
j')ins the TwiM'd on its liglit l)ank, on the fiontier of the 
county a little above Abbotsfoid; its couise may be csti- 
matoil at fiom 28 to .30 rn'les. The Yarrow lisr.s on the 
west, and li.as its couise neiily paralhl to the Ettrik, 
until it leaches lariow Fold, wIutc it turns to th** soiith- 

e. l^t and joins the F.ttrick a little above Selknk; its conr *'0 
may ho r.sthnatcd at .about 20 miles, ineluiling tlie l a-li 
of the T.owes and .St. Mary's, through wdiicli it ilow^j. '1 he 
(i.ala W.iter, which has the greater part of its conr^^e in 
Edinburgh, and the Cawdor, belong to the noithein put 
of the countv ; they flow south-east and join the IvmuI 
on the north bank. 

The priiicip.al locks are that of the l.ovvos and St. 
Maiv’s, separated fiom each other by .i v cay narrow mak 
of land, lliey aro both expansions of the Vainav. 

Agriculture . — Hie arable land of the coiinfj. lies at an 
elevation of from 280 to 800 feet, and the climate is theie- 
foie (old and vaiiahle. Wlnxat is giown in the lower 
distiiets, and has been raised at the lieight of 700 feet, to 
what would bo called ft good crop in the I/dhians; and, 
coii’-iderably liigher, ncor the bend of Ettiick, oats, turnijis, 
haile), and clover h.ay arc cultivated in legiilar rotation. 

'llie quantity of land coiist.uitly or oica’^ionally under 
tilhge i.s, l.owtver, very small, and the ilanipmss of the 
climate renders the county altogether m<ae aj»pixq»riatc* for 
[»astin age. 

Tlie cattle arc chiefly of tho Terswater breed, or rather 
.aie a mongrel kind of the thort-horned vaiietieM, of which 
a conxideiablc number arc reared annually. Many High- 
land cattle are also grazed on the hills, where they consume 
Hie coarse pastur.'igc which the .sheep will not toucli. Of 
shef p tin; ('lieviotB are tin* most abundant, but the Idack- 

f. iced brew'd arc kept on exposed mossy lands, where they 
are found to Ihiivc best. Some lx?iccstera have lieen also 
introduced. 

IJhtnry . — Ibis part of Scotland appeara to have be- 
longed originally to the Gadcmi, and in the p(‘riod which 
succci ded the reticat of the Komaiis was ovemin by the 
Anglo-Saxons of Northumbria. After the ccssioD of tho 
houlheni di.sliict.M of Scotland hy the Anglo-Saxon princes, 
the Scottish kings had ft rthidence at Selkirk, anciently 
written Se'e* hyri he, 

Selkirk coiitain.s hut few Anti(|uUics. At riiilipliangh 
the Royalists, nrider Montrow, were defeated by tho Cove- 
nanters, under Leslie. 
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Selfcirk, the capital of tlio above county and a royal 
bui^h, stands on a rising; ground on the right or eastern 
bank of tlie Ettrick, and oM'ilooks the famous battleticld 
of riiiliphaugh, which proved bo disastrous to the hopes 
of diaries I. It is 40 miles S.S.E. of Edinburgh by 
the Noitli Ihitish Railway. It has been considerably iiii- 
pioved of late years, and cairies on an extensive trade 
in hosiery* tweeds, and blankets. A largo number of new 
and improved houses have been built, and the wool-spinning 
and tweed mills alone employ a large number of perBons. 
In I87(i an improved fiystein of diainago was carried out. 
\'ihitors resoit to it as a convenient point from whence to 
exploit* the localities hallowed by the genius of Scott, 
Hogg, and Woulhwortli, flueli os the Yarrow, the Forest, 


all sorts had to he given either hy sight or sound. For 
this purpose torches and Hags had been in general use, 
and in many casca, as of ships interchanging signals, and 
of armies inanmuvring in the field, some sueli signals rnnst 
still be used. Semaphores were lirst estahlidicd by the 
Freneh in 171)4, as a plan for conveying intfUi-jence from 
the capital to the ainiicb on the frontier. 'J ln’ jii\eiitioil 
w’ns due to Chappe, wlio called it a tekf/rnjjh ; tljr term 
heniapiiorc was of later <latc. As adopt» d in Eiijla! <l in 
the following year semapljores consisted of towTi^ bmlt at 
Intel vals of from 5 to 10 miles on c/jinmanding sites. On ibp 
top of each tower was a telegraphic apparatus, compri'^mg 


Abbotsford, Diy burgh, and Melrose Abbe}’. It contributed 
100 men to tlie army of James IV. which peiishcd at 
Flodden, and its historical associations are neither few 
nor iminteiesting. The church is a spacious edifice, dating 
from the early pnit of the fifteeiilli century; the town-hall 
has A spire 110 feet high; and there aic inonunients to 
Mungo l*Hrk, the Afiican traveller, who was bom near 
the town, and likewise to Sir Walter Scott. 'Ihcrc are 
county hiuldmgs, a chapel of ea.se, a Free church, two 
lbl\ cliuiches, and an Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
clinreli. In 1877 the former wooden railway bridge over 
tin- Twes d was lebuilt of iron. The burgh is governed hy a 
pio\().st, two bailies, a dean of guild, a ticasurcr, and ten 
c<miHillois. The population in 1881 was fiODO. 

'I'lie town Itself ami the name arose from a seh-chyrvht 
built for till- king’s use wliile hunting in the Ettrick Forest. | 
Jl was aniicscil to a inonastciy founded hy David I. in j 
in.'l. Tin; town was foimoily so famous for the maiiu- ' 
f.icturc of a kind of shoe that all the buigesses were called 
*' solders ’’ (*«hoemakeis\ 

SEL KIRK, ALEXANDER, the original of Defoe's 
ei lel)iale«l ebaiacter of Robinson Ciiisoe, was bom at I.aigo, 
in Fife, ill lfi7(i. At an early age lie showed an inclina- 
tion to fidlow a Boafariiig life; and linving been eited in 
AiiLMist, lfi!)5, to appear before the ses.si<in for laughing 
in chunh, he jan away to sea to escape the disgrace with 
wliudi he was thieatened. Having engaged in some half- 




])ir.ilieal, half-exploring voyages in the American se.as. lie 
({iminllid with his rnptaiii, a ferocious rutllnn iiuiiRd 
*Stiad ilc.«, by whom, in .September, 1704, he was set on shore 
on tin* iininliabited island of Juan Fernandez, with a few' 
hooks, liis nautical iustrunienls, a knife, boiler, axe, gun, 
powdei r.nd ball, for his W'hole equipment. After four years 
and four months’ residence, he was rescued by an English 
ve.s'^el, commanded hy Captain Woodes Rogeis, the com- 
mander of another Imccanoeriiig expedition, who visited 
tiie island to lake in watei, in June, 1709. Rogers made 
hun liiH mate, and he returned to England in 1711, with 
ilHOO for his shine of the booty taken from the Spaniaids. 
Me went to sea again in 1717, and ultimately became a 
lieutenant of ll.M. sliip \Ve\ii1kiUthy on board of which he 
died in 172.4. It is Bald that lie g.ivo his papers to Defoe, 
who derived from them the storv of “Robinson Crusoe;” 
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six shutters, hy the opening and slmtling of wli.li. in 
various combinalic'ns, sixty-three dl.^tiiut signals conlJ be 
formed. Tin’s complicated macbiiieiy was soon super-'.. neJ 
by a mast with two arms, siniil.ir to oiir j.iesent im.Iw.iv 
sigmiK; and by placing thcM' aims iu N.iii. ns j.* '•itmus, 
a great ■variety of signals was obtaine.]. In-Me ll.i- tower 
was a h'okoiit rt‘om eommanding a good mow of tin* next 
semaphuic station, and from ibis room tlie aims were 
worked. Even with this eliiiusy sv^tem of telegiaphy 
great lapidilv was secuivd. For instaiue. noon was sig- 
ii.alled from (beciiwRli to IVitsmoiUh and the Signal ac- 
kjmvvledged in a minute .and a halt. 

SEMELE, in the Creek nntboingy, was a Theban 


but Defoe could have borrowed little beyond the mere idea 
of A m.an being left alone on a desert islo, there King 
scarcely anything common to the ad\cutures of the real ami 
lietitioiiH solitary. 

BELT'ZER WATER (more acenratrdy Selters Wutir) 
takes its name from the village of Lower Sellers, near 
Limhiitg, in Priissia, where this well-known mineral w.atcr 
is obtained from several copious irprings. Owing to its 
containing carbonate of soda, carbonic acid, .and common 
baU, it iH useful in chronic diflorders of the respirator y, 
digeHlivo, and urinary organs. About l,500,00l» bottles 
an* annually exported. It was discovciTd early in the 
sixteenth century. 

SEM APHORE (Gr. srmn, a sign, and ;)Arro, to bear), 
liefore the invention of the electric telegraph, signals of 


piineess, the d.iii^bter of Kadiuos tmi^uus) and 

Hatmonia. ’/eus saw and loved her, and the amour was 
discovered bv lUra. lo destroy ber rwsvl. tlie litter, m 


di''i:ul‘'e. insmuated into the mmd of ibe ai .ii.i- -iT 

de-'iie to see her lover in all his s;>h*mb'iir. ll..-* Si:i< c 
asked, having first coaxed Zens mto piomi-iui: h. roirj i 'd 
to gr.mt her request. He, lioriitied. sought to vO-* u ole 
her from lier iMsh rr‘'olve. but be falhd.and niuinil idT 
caiiKHl out his promise. .Vs he liad foic^ici' tl,<* !ii>t 
tla**!! of the lightning which began to j-lrv ai.'und In^ 1 am 
killed his beloved Scmele. Zeus took lumi Iai body the 
child Dioiuisos, and csiriod it m an iiiCisAii in his own 
thigh till dnct.mc. IMun Dioimsos cime to bis power 
as a p>d he brought forth liis motliei fiom the shades and 
enthroned her in (dvmpns. riiuKi the ninio of Ihuono. 
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Kocfiit invosti^’.itions of Knglish scholars (1885") linvo 
shown that this myth is rhiiMhciaii in orii^in, niul is found 
in AsMriaii itwmls, where the name of the goddess is 
t?aineh\. Here she is evidenth the goddess of the wine- 
grape, consumed by ibe fierce heat of the sun while giving 
birth to the wine-god. In Gencsii> o7 we find .an 

Edomite King Samlah, named, in aceoidance with Edomite 
practices, after the goddfS';, and he comes, we are tedd, 
from Masrekah. that is, “the w'lne-land.” Many passages 
in Kings and C'lironieies are much eleaier if we pieseivo 
the word siomel, now traiT^Iated **jdor’ (as in *2 ( Miron. 
Tixxiii. 7, l')\ and legird as tlie male form of the 
riicenician iinol.i. 

SEMI, tile I.itin prefix meiiiiiig “ half,” is attached to 
manv woids in C'ul:iiai\ Jhigli^h u>e. 

SEMIBREVE, SEMIQUAVER. See Mor\rioN 

nr Ml si( . 

SEMICHO RUS, a term used tr) siL'nify tlie division 
<f a cla-ius jiU<i two parts ( not iieee'.-'ii ily of equal si/e. 
li«'we\ci'. for the sake of niitiphon il clh ct<. 'I'lie two 
“ sides ' of a cathedr d choii gi\«‘ m an iK'goiis ainiiigement. 

SEMICIR CULAR CANALS, .^ec J ah. 

SEMILU NAR BONE. c H \np. 

SEMILU NAR VALVES. S. c H i \ k r. 

SEMIR AMIS, 1 que- n of Assnia, wlu», atcording to 
some, u-’giiid about 2U00, or, acctrdmg to others, about 



1*250 n.r. Her whole history, as it has come down to us, 
i.s a mass of fables, wliieli alisoliitely refu.se to fit in aiiy- 
wheie in the histuiy of Assuia. The ample recoid.s of 
that country preber\ed to us on stamped brick, are silent aa 
to such a queen. The Creek legend tells that she was the 
ilaiigliter of a goddess, and alter many adventures was 
iiiaiiied by a general of Ninos, first king of Assyria and 
builder of Nine\eb, called after him. Jjitev on slie hecame 
the wife of Ninos, and on his death, which bho was not 
without suspicion of having caused, slie succeeded to Iho 
tliione, though Ninos left a son, Niiiyas. She is s.aid to 
have built Babylon, and to have adorned it witli miun-ious 
gre.at and useful works; hut the chronology of lleioduliis 
is hopelessly wrong, for bo makes Semiiainis li\e about 
two centuries before Cyrus the rcrslan. Semiiamis is 
said to have conquered the greater pait of Libya and 
Ethiopia, and to have fought with an Indian king on the 
Indus. All that w'o can collect fiom these stories is that 
tradition n'^signed to a King Ninos and to a maseiiliiie 
woman, Memiramis, the foundation of the Assuian mon- 
archy. The tales of the voluptuous character of Seiuiiamis 
resemble those of Catharine If. of Russia in our r)W'n times. 
'Ihesc seem to pilnt to a connection with the Semitic 
goddess A*«tarte. Tlie whole subject is quite oIimmut. 

SEMIS'SIS (Lat. .•>(.;;</, half, and o^), the Ibjmaii eoin 
of the Lulf-as. A specimeu of the coubular bciiiissi.') 



Etruscan SemlssisL 


shown ill rii^' TI., Crnx^. Ab( \e is a very fine Etni>ean 
II. r.'rt of c'>j)j<er fioiii tl;e niiiif'* of Mf.nte P.itim. 
()n tl.e ol ‘..dc 's the etfigy cf d.Ulll^ or Ileimes (hotli | 
MU.ng fa* L.ijtpfd b\ .'i un thi' icviive, / (laflirty j 

w.tii a (.'all .ai.d erf-e. i.t ft i'. of tiic natural | 

bi/j I 

SEMITIC SHEMITIC RACES include the | 
JT. . ( i Arab^. H' brews, Samaii- , 

ta . . 1 ’. lM,(i i.i( ans, .and Cartl-ufjim.ins; that , 

i'> to *■ i;. l: ' i.‘ tl.f r inhahiling the biond mck of 

Kiii'l oo,. nt.,./ tl •• tl.iii- main <ontin«nts, ard cumjaising 
Mf'opot III,, ni. and Arabia. Cartliag** w.is an otf- 
shoot fiom in. Ab\''‘-iiiia an f^iMioot from Arabi.u 

pbia * Sni'ilin Untfiunfft n ib ribf'S tbe laiigu.ages | 
of (.ert.on ic.lion'. whicli ‘'imilaril v of slnuture, 

just as the Ih.iljin um al lanimages of Indi.i, the l*<r''ian, 
Anru’iiian, CtmI:, Lai in, .Sl.i'.oine, (hi manic, and Cdtic 
tongues fxliibit aiiotln r important group — commonly 
known as Anaii or Indo-European — also ].osM*.s-ing 
p'-culiar and di‘'lineti\'; batures, cle.irly diilereijt from 
those of the Semitic tongues. Some of tlie Aryan lan- 
g'lago's have given ri.se to secondary langn.nges, .and especially 
the I.-itin Liiiguage, now dea<l, which reckons Italian, 
IV-rif'!'. Spanish, Portugnese. and srmio others, .as it.s 
st'M 1 i ig tnildren. These secondary Latin tongue.s are 
tuli'.t' - el V called Romance languages, '1 he relation of tlio 


Semitic tongues to one another is mnch more the intem l.i- 
fioii (»f the I5>maiicc tongues than that of tlie sep.ar.ito Ar\.iii 
langnnge.s. They .spring apparently from the common 
speech, and the liouour of the origin.al speech has been 
<laimed for nearly all of them at one tinio or another. 
All tlicories are at prc.seiit discredited ; the utino.st one can 
say is that Hebrew is in many respects more ancii-nt than 
.\iabic, but that neither of thc.se, nor e\eii Assyrian, is thi* 
ongmal Semitic tongue, ^-'erther, while the Arjan lace.s 
are really branches of one stock, all the Semitic laces .nu* 
certainly not. In fact the term sadly needs replaceirn iit 
by a better one, since it sins doubly .igaiiist the trntli ; 
for, first, 8r>me of the languages now under consiilcia- 
tioii are spoken by nations which the Bible declares to bo 
dc.scended from Ham, not Shem, as, for e.Tample, ihg 
rheeni( ians ; and secondly, many undoubted deftcenduiil.s 
of Sliein, following tlio Bible record, do not speak a Semitic 
tongue. Some scholars have suggested Arabic as a better 
term, but this is manifestly worse than Semitic. 

'I he striking dificrence between Semitic and Ar}*an speech 
lies in the fact that whereas in the latter family (of 
which our own tongue is one member) vowels and con- 
sonants play their part in the formation of the roots of 
words, in Semitic Hpeech the vowels arc quite subordinato 
(e\cn to tlie point of having been neglected in Hebrew 
writings, so that the traditioD of their actual sound has 
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l^ccn loKt nltoj^ctlior in lliat and tbi* roots aro 

formed, to .a prepoiuleratini; l•xt(.'nt, of tliico ('onsonanls, 
whence this peculi.uity is termed that of trilifei'a/ rootg. 
These three consonants develop frequently, by addition to 
the orii^irial root, to five. The next great point is that 
while the Aryan tongues de\elop the various meanings of a 
woid, the pei-Kons and tenses of a verb, eases <»f a noun, Sic,, 
hy inilfxioii or the use of sutlixes and auxiliaiies, and leave 
the stem of the word faiily unaltered, as, 1 love, love-d, 
wiJ 1 -love, ain-Iov-ing, lie lovc-s, &c. ; the .Semitic tongues 
accomplish these changes almost wholly by a change of 
vowels, the three consonants alone remaining unaltered. 
Of course the power of flexion thus gained is limited, and 
in consequence ns tliought advances in complexity supple- 
mental y sOlahles are prefixed or sutlixcd to aid in defining 
the new st-nse of the word desired; but after all, the 
mimher of these prefixes or suffixes is quite small. The 
strueliiro of these languages is of the pooiest; two gendeis, 
masculine and feminine; two tenses, completed and incom- 
pleled actions; practically no cases, Ac. The juxtaposi- 
lioii of tuo words is held enough to ronvey the idea of a 
genitive case. Present and future are not distinguished 
save hy the context. Conjunctions, the grouping together 
of clauses, tlie interdependence of sentences, &c., are 
ihnnst wanting. ScMiiitic style is bald to a degiee~it 
li'ipsfi 1)111 assertion to assertion. It is like reading by 

II i‘*hes of lightning. IMctorial <‘pithets of great vi\idnc.ss 
adoi 11 its favourite mode of expression. 

The I idlest of all Semitic, languages is the magnificent 
tongue of Aialiia, the language of the Koran, with its 
copious literature subsequent to that great hook. Arabic, 
with its h\enl} eight letters, its tiUOO roots, and its 
woids, lias crowded out the other .Semitic tongue'*, and 
tilled \Mth its \\ords the Peisitin, Turkish, and llinduslaid 
1 ingnaLn-s, and largely pein-traled into others, as the widely 
separated Malay and Spanish, for example. At this day it 
is the s]»ec('h of all Noith Africa. I 5 ut the most imj)uitant 
Semitic tongue in Kiiglish cycg, because a large part of tin* 
Uihle is wiltten in it, is Hebrew. After tlie time of the 
(’aptixity Hehicw ceased to lie spoken. The Jews tin n 
spiike and wrote Aramaic, so that it was necessary to lead 
a Tanjum (»r .\iairiaic version after reading the Scriptuies 
in the o- iginal Hebrew. Tlie Targuiti of Onkelos tiaiislates 
the I'entatcucli, and that of Jonathan the prophets, though 
their texts were not officially settled till tlie fourth century 
of our eia. Aramaic w’as the language of Palmyra, where 
iiisei iptions from the liist century n.r, exist. It remained 

III fact the predominant Semitic tongue for over lUOO 
years, when Aiabic took its place. Aramaic is the language 
of the later poitions nf tho Old Testament (Daniel, Ezra, 
v^lc.), of much of the Mi.shna and tho Talmud ; and it 
Is the language of the Jews in Palestine in tho time of 
the apostles, all tho Hebrew words and referenecs in tho 
New Testament and in tho rougher contempoiary w’ork of 
Josephus being in Aramaic, This is a softened, or as one 
might say, a corrupted form of Hebrew, poorer in gram- 
matical forms and vowels, and altered in consonants, 
blurring down s into r/, tg into f, gk into f//, &c. Eioin 
about the second century onwards the Christian theologians 
made wide and rapid alterations in Aramaic, till it became 
practically a now tongue, and in its altered slate it is 
iiMially called .Syriac. Aramaic lasted on in this new form 
as a spoken langnago until the tenth century, when it 
disappeared. Phoenician, unhappily, has totally disap- 
peared, and but fragmeutflof the vast literature of Assyiia 
and Babylon remain. 

Between tho Aryan and Semitic races, which have 
])Iaycd between them the most conspicuous part in the 
iiistory of the world and of civilization, a profound and 
w'oll-inarkcd separation can bo tracoil in religion, in politics, 
in literature, in manners and customs, which has <lcsconded, 
In many points, even to our own dap. Tho Jews still 


form a nation distinct from :dl others ; and the Arabs and 
Tuiks ha\e still nothing in common with tlie Europ^'an in 
tln'ir thoughts, feelings, and beliefs. In politics w^e owe 
but little to the .Semitic races. Political life ha.s grown 
and flourished peculiaily among the Tnfhj- Europeans ; 
whereas among the Semitic laces there has been no 
medium between the anaichy and wild liberty of the 
nomad Arabs and a sanguinary and complete d' ■'potism. 
To constitutional liberty, wisely organized and gnanled by 
many checks against possible abn‘'e,s, hiich as the Anglo- 
.Saxoiis have conceived and perfected, the Semitic races 
have always boon stranger*!. Theocracy, anarchy, dcsjxjtism 
has too often been the e\cle of tie ir policy. In the depart- 
ment of poetry, howe\er, we owe fliciri rritieli. Wc owe to 
them the matcblchs ps dins of l)a\id, which liave been, and 
still remain, a valuable soukc of poetic inspiiatloii. \tt 
the diama and the epic sfeiri quite unknown to them. 
In the lealin of ait tl"- S*‘niilif rices lja\e alwavs b> en 
unfinitfiil. In science and jdjibi'-opby aKo tiny Iiimj 
made hut little mark in lii>tor\. J.\»n the Aribs of tlie 
middle ages, among whom the 1 imp of leaimiig buiiicd 
biiglitly wliilc Cliri‘'tian I'iuiope was in dark’ie-s. wcie but 
the inteipreters and comm* ntators of llu* (un L [.hil-iw,y,li\. 
Many valuable iii\ cntu-iis aie due to the .'^cmlln- raif*. 
Commerce, for ex irnple, wns first praeti-ed hy tlu’n ojj an 
extensive scale. Jin* I'liauncians wne th(‘ ciihesT and ti.e 
principal im rehants of antiquity; in the middle ages H.o 
Arabs and the Jews were aiiieng the greatest im.rcbar.ts 
and capitalists; and frem a remrjte antninity down to tl'e 
.seven t»*en til century, all Jimope.in Inxniy c.nne fmm the 
East. But peiliaps the ino'-t jmjuTl.nit g fr j, h th. n-^w 
<loniiirint Indo-I’.nrojieau nations hive ii((i\i.<i frim tie 
SL'initie laecs is that of lelt^-rs and wiitiug. whieh w-n-. 
invented hy the Pln^uii ..iiis. 'Ihe (heek and T.iti'i alj.l a- 
bit**, fi(-m whu h all the European aljdiab. ts ai . «]ei,\cd, 
wcie hut inodific itious ( f tl at inwuted by tin I'Komiv i ms. 

I»nt the pe4-iihai and ci d work, the gi.md nuef.f 
the Seinilic r.ic**''. to hmi'iiutv, lias been tie ’g it 

I with the puic^t and inevt p<*rfi-t t of its miii\ r'hg: u^. 

I To them wc owe Pliii.'tMi.Jv ; and. ludt'd. ali l' ' m-'r.e- 
1 thiist creed!*, tho JcwiJi and Mus-.uimiu a> will a^ tin; 
rim^li.'in, aie of Semitic origin. It is i '*ti iknig fa^ t tl it, 
with the txceplionof tin' Bnlmius and tl.« b 
almost the wliole Indo-ruiopoan nations — the d. niiiL.mr, 
the coru^uenug laio*-, in whose power, to a gieit ext* ut, 
lies the futnie destiny of tlie worhl— have abandr-n- d t! cir 
own faiths and adopted tlie religion di rived fiten tie m- 
iViior .'Semitic iaee<. As for the position t ikeii lo l!i(' 
.Semites in gemnal liistoiy, it is not withou: it" gia:ul 
epochs. 'I ho inagiiiliceiit empire of B vr.Yi mm v J^as been 
elsewhere desciibed; ninl tho power of Cautiivi.i wa? 

. .......1. 4-. .if., fiw. 1.-^. 


iii]|>ui lain c 11 i'* i.iitt viuiiii'i. 

.and only I'xists hy the Mitroriiiice of the 
Em ope in nations. 

SEM ITONE, the smallest interval in mo-lcm mu^ic 
of the great nations of Europe, that is. in .nil siuhni^i^.e 

111.11 1 t' 1 1 
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teri.stic.s of the imte.s of tho true se.ile. Nb \ ci iliclcss the 
ordinary e.ar ecusents to receive the tempcHsl inlerx.als as 
representatives of tho true ones. I’lic chief ‘'Ciuitoiios are 
as follows: — 



SEMI-VOWELS. 


SEN. 


Tho DldtonicSemitojie^Vkhxch occurs bo twoon tlicfiftccntli 
anil si\tcrnth linimonic of any note, ami bears tbo ratio, 
tlioroforo, of !.'» to IG. This is the siMnilom? occuriini; 
hctwooii the Seventh and the Octave of any scale, or 
hetwccii any t^^o adjacent notes of diflerent names; as he- 
twcon li and C, or between 0 and Di. 

The Snidll Semitojie occurs between the minor and 
major Tliird and the minni and in.ijoi Sixth of the scale, 
and hears the ratio ‘21 to ’Jd ; a'« h(.t\>cen Ei and E, 
and between A> and A, in the key of C 

The Chi'omntic Scmltoni' (or ahtn-p') occnis between 
any two other adiarcnt in-tes of tlie scale of the same 
name, as between V and C and v<e., and bears 
the latio of l‘2S to Idj. 

IVcnli ir A Ti i( tie" of ilie ^emitone aie the PNtha<;oiean 
inteivah", the T innna (latio 2 l.‘) : 2dri') and the Apotumo 
(ratio 2iMS • 2ls7'); and the series of paitial tones show 
two (-tilers hetwem the thirteenth and fomteonth and 
Sixteenth and ‘^'Amtecnth partials. which would he for the 
E»:i ! iineiital tone T. ioimlil\ speakui;:, finm A to Ha 
a"d fioin C to l)i i e'^peetively. 

riie exait lali'i l-npie by the equal SOlidtone of the 
tampered soak* 1 ■ I’O.V* Itll, i-nighlv lepio'-uited by 
fc't >1*. 

SEMI-VOWELS a n.Tine 'Snna tiine^ itneil by ]jlii- 

wk tlk (ter 

aaI.uIi a htrit ixa-rjc' ition will diix*- Iiit" eon'‘Ui nits ; 
ti.iiS the Miuel I 1” po/nc a id u 111 ;vih, if i ipidly jno- 
n rtiLvJ. and c^pcc iKy whui u^c*! a*' st ntm^r-points 
t ■ laiik a sin ccid i\, vt 1 . t 'I'lly doL'eneiate into the eon- 
' lilt' K i. 'd ^ 1 1 el'\ e]y. With l.^e^f- ir e c/ten i lassed 
r ; ul . id fi i .i';, r,( 1 \ n-od in a fashion in 

J.n j’ j / t' /t*n , . . 

SEM'LIN, a hit !i(d t.twn of the Aiistiiin Enij>ire. 
s 1 - t' 1 _! t '‘Vnk of tlie Uaimbe, a little ahr)\e its 
( ' w,:h li - >a\e, an-l .‘1 nnh’s iioith-we^'t fuan the 

f ::i-'"of Jh’.'Did- It i.on>ivts of the inmi town and 
t ' "'jh'nh if 1 1 iM/i ii-tl‘ il. and h.is lO.ooo inhabitant*". 

1 t'( I 1 .’ t./SAa tin 'I aie .■"orno pood '■tie* ts with ^t<Hie 
h- •.''■■ N>:i.,n k th' jiiiiuqeil (inp.niuin of tin* r(an- 
n.'D' h ‘w t a An''tili and dniki'V, in-jartini; Tmki'li 
All: i ' '-aflinn, cotfen. skin*". &.r., and txjuitinir 

W 'd^’ AAi!!-" cutleiy, id. 4'**'. and poinellM'. It 1 is the 
1 . ' ' I if 4 --lie of .T(jlin Iliinvad, the ddu eitr of (.'hins- 

t i ' tk’t' M.lh ((Mitnij. . fiolii till 1 urk*-. Iti-'tlie 

i‘'iliM'*ff Hjiiuk au l‘l)i*-liop. and has livi (’atliolie and 
twM <•■^e^^■. (1 11 a (kimaii thi-atre. 

SEM NOPITHE CUS a L'eiins (jf monk( \s pe( nnar 
to ti ' w,i-’i.M puts of A"ia (India. (k-(imi Chnia, the 

M . 1 1 ’ iVnr " ;i I .Vifl An hin- la-'fP. 'J 1‘' *■<' nn-nkiAs are 

n-' iih.hh fa tl I ir 111 * ai;n lipuie and tin !• n/th (-f tiieii 
h-, ('j.f ad;, tie liind pah. Th»ie an* no cheek 

I' ■ . : * h'.t • i.lo-il.t** .ind :i laiin* ]ai\n/eal s-j,. ;in- pre- 
i.‘ J in Imiin ; nd the h'l't molar on tadi 
■ a- 1 ■ .'jw I . 1 - 4 niih tnhi n h*. d lii anti rn-r fhuiiihs are 
Ai-iA -h-/it I'l t I ' 1 ' Ion;'. '11, *_ .stoiiiaeh i- ^a(eul.lted 
in a \ LI \ " I I' n ,ii,n' r. ^ 

IF Suni.'jjOjf^" . 1 ;i!i aihon-al and piei'anons; they 
ha\i heeii call, d 1. , -f-nv .^low MonkeA - ; hnt tlay exhibit 
peat arli\it\ ami ..ddns^, ]i. i ■"ei » inp. hiiWCMi. in their 
p-aTnh(>k a Sf it (>\ -r 4'.it\ and an aj.pnaraiu *• • f apath\, to 
which (irriJin't.Ma • tin 1 it ttr appellation i". pi .jh.ihly owinp. 
Tlie specif s am i.iiincK ns. 

The Simj/ai of the Mal.i\s ( SimnnpUlm vn rn* lalfiphoi) 
is a beautiful spe< ics, of a hnlli.iid y Ih-Av-jed aho\e, w hilish 
bMy.ith, with a tuft of hhuk h-ni- on the fouhead in tlie 
form of a h.anileau ; the faec is blue. It iiih.ahjt.s the 
f r sts of .Sumatia. 

'1 he Ne'jro M(nk<y (Smmnjiithf^rus innuru^) i-. irmaik- 
1' for tl.f' uniform black colour of its Ion;; silky haii ; 

^ c ^onr-p aie re^ldish-browu. lliey live in troojjS in tin* 

\ -t*- of Ji\a, and great nurubers art killed foi the ‘•akc 


of their skims. Tlie Done (Snnmplthecm 7iema:tis\ a 
nali\e of Cochin China, is a rein.ukahlo contra.st to tlio 
pieceding species, heins; adoiiicd with the imist vivid and 
varied coloiir.s. The face is naked and oiange-colouied, 
surrounded with long, glos.sy, white whiskers; the top of 
the liead and the hack and sides are pray; lliu tliiphs ami 
feet aie black, the Icps (lee|i chestnut, the fureaiins, 
thioat, lump, and tail puic white. 

'Ihe ritonosc'is Munki:y (^Sevuiopithccus nasaJis) n.nd 
the lIooM MAN (Sernnopithecus tntellus) are sepnuitely 
noticed. 

SEMOLI'NA (Fr. semouky literally half-promid) is a 
sort of coarse wlieat-Iluur, the size of whose particles may 
be rouphly compared to coarse oatmeal. It is made fioin 
the liaid wheat of Sp.aiii and Southern Italy, winch to a 
groat extent resists being ground into oidinaiy fhnir; and 
till* rnitial portions especially of tliese dry haid gialms arc 
sifted out, broken hut not powdered, from the tine flour 
after grinding. Tho coarser and more furrowed the mill- 
slom's the gieater propoition of semolina to Horn ocems. 

It is nianifebt that, made ns it i.s of the tinest wlieat, 
semolina is the most iintiitious of all the puddini'-stulls — 
snpciior to rice, ami far superior to corn-Hoiir, \e. lu 
Italy it is made into poltufn, the staple food of laipe dis- 
tricts, and in France it is n^ed for //rim//, a fa\ouiite sort 
of bread. In Algeria it foims tho ba^is of tin* nalion.al 
dish cntijtronmmy into tin* composition of whiili fowls and 
vegetables also enter. 'I'lio cheap imitation of semolina 
made from millet and maize lias not of course it.s tine food 
].ropeitics. 

SEM'PACR, a small town of Switzerland, in the canton 
( f LnciTne, on the ea^t hank of tlic lake of the .sanu* n.iiiu', 
and 8 miles noith-wcst of the city of Lucenie, is famous in 
Swiss Idstory for the victory g.iined there on the IMli of 
.Tilly, ld8G, by a Swiss force of 1 100 men, over the Aiisti lan 
armv of 4000 hoise ami MOO foot, cominamh •! h\ tho 
Aielidnkc Leopold. 'Ihe Swiss historiaii.s asdilu; llnir 
sum ss in this battle to Arnold Voii Wnikdrud, a kni.;ht 
of rutei Walden, who rushed upon the speai.Nof the L*m my, 
gia‘"]M*d as many as he could in lii.« jrms, and thus opei.nl 
a gap in the mail-clarl ranks for his comjiatiiots to lu*"!! in. 
It is more piohahle that the v ictory was ow ing to tliedeitli 
of the arelidiike at the heginning of the action, and to the 
cimsMjnent p.anie in his aimy. Abiait ‘2000 Ausln.ins f» II 
in Ihe battle and pm^uit. winle llic los.s of the Swi^.s w.as 
(-Illy *2(0). 'J'he aiimv»T*<aiv of tlii.s victory, and of the 
hdoie thatli of Von W iiikelried, is still celchiatid by 
praveraml thanksgiving on the field of battle. Seinpaeli 
IS .‘■uriounded with luiiud walls, and h.is a population of 
.alMiiit llm). 

SEMPERVnrUM. See H.)Usk-i ki k. 

SEMPRO'NIAN GENS, THE, was one of the most 
anci' lit and famous of the clans or of Home. .\ 

S<mpromus Atratiuus, one of the only patrician family in 
tl • gens, was consul in the Iwelftli Vf*ar of the republic. 
'1 lie most famous family of the grn.s was that of (jKAi ( hi- s 
(ph lif i.uO. The importunt agrarian legivlatiiiii of'l'iljeiins 
S. (Jiafclius is, however, always .■-jiokoii of (and fpiito 
aecnratcly) a.s tho Seinproniaii law*. 

SEN, the small unit of value in the new Japanese dfci- 
inal coinage of 1M71. One hundred son lu.ake a yen. 'riio 
sen is a copper coin of 7*13 grammes, and i.s nearly eijual 
to an Englisli halfpenny. 

SEN, KESHUB CHUNDER or CHANDRA, a 

celebrated Hindu religious reformer, wa.s born in 1^38, 
He received an Anglo-Indian education at Calcutta, and in 
in Ift.Vi identified liim.self wllli the new thcistic church 
f<. milled in 1830 by Hnjnli Ihtmmohnn Hoy. Many dd 
Jii.ihiiiaiiical cii.stom.s ami ohservancea had been retained in 
tlie cliurdi ; and as Kcf'hub Cliunder Sen wn.s unable to 
get them removed, he founded a new aociety — the Hralnno 
.Soma] of India [sec Huaitmo So.ma.j], and he and hia 
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SENATE. 


followors adopted a syslom of ppirltiial tliei.srn rosembling 1 Duiing the latter pnit of tlie io])ublic the a^c of admls- 
on all important points that advocated by Tlicodoie talker, I bioii into the iScnatf was piobal>ly lwent)-hix, for a man 
E. W. Newman, and Miss Cobbe, in En/;land and Arneiica. ! might be elected rjna.-slor at tlie age of tweiitydive, and a 
All idolatums ccromonics ami customs were rejected in | qua*stor was admissible into the S' liato afici tlie expiration 
SOI ial and domestic life, including the distinction of caste. ; of his year of ofbee. 'Ibis explains wli\ the patricians 
^I'hey also ene,ournged female education, opposed child mar- ' opposed the eligibility of the plehcMiis to the qmestoi ship, 
liage.s, and associated the sexes in a common faith and ' After the establishment of the ceiiMa'shi[» llic <h*(ti>jn of 
woiship. In 1S70 Keshnb Cliunder Sen visited England, I persons into the Senate was in the hands (d th< c«nsois. 
and, by the eloquence and fer\'our of his addiesses. sue- | All curulc magistiates — that is, coiimiN, piatoi'', (uruh* 
cecded in awakening a stiorig interest in the woik and 1 aidiles, qua_\stors, and censors — had hyxiitueof then oineo 
develojnneiit of the Brahmo Sornaj on the part of many j a seat in the senate, and might speak. Afttr then ofTiee 
religious hiideiH. After his retnrn to India some new | ivas o\er they retained this light, hut without h* mg real 
features were introduced into the practices of the Hiahmo senatois. New vaeam ic.s in th<* Somite weie lilkil up at 
Soiiiaj, whiL'li led to dissension and division urnoiig its every census, that is, at ev**i\ fouitii v ar, as a i ule, and 
inemheis. Under the guidance of Ke.shuh Chunder Sen latei at ever) tilth }ear, and it was only <m this oeeasioii 
the simple theism of the society gave way to reitain mys- tliat the cin'^ois inighl dect thu'-e ex magistiates into the 
tieal doetiini's, for which special divine inspiration was Senate who^e LomluLl was uiihlomisheil. llenct- wo have 
claimed, and ritual of the most elahoiate description was to distinguish hotwetiitwo kiiuK id sonatois — nal ".oin- 
introduced into the devotional sendees. He also allowed | toi s and such a^ w* n* .illowi-d du ero st nt* n- 

his daughter to be married at the early age of fourteen — | tiam in sniatu.” After tho L^tahlidimont nf tin n'liMM •'lap, 
in coiiti.ivoiition of one of the most bgnefieial regulations I the hononi (d jirinceps sinitfis. fa ‘ in.st man (d the 
he had fui molly striven to enforce. Those who knew him i Senate.” was ciaifiriod h) llio aiol at Inst upni 

best woic, however, convinced that his intcntioiiH were ; the eldost of tin' living I'x-consoi hut afti i wai Js upuii 
alw a) s good, find in the opinion of Professor Max Muller — I tlie person whom they tliought the woithy. ('Ihis 

“ If we IfMik aiouiid for true greatiie.ss, not only in Englaml ' title of laiiicej*", ?n'. }>rinit . was the ollui il title ackaow- 
fii Euiojie, but ill the whole eiv ilized world, and if we tr) ‘ kdged h) the eaily enipe]oi.s.) liic p]<hiiiiis olganiul 
tf» me.'isnie ^vkIi gicalness, not by mere sueeess or popu - ' :u cess to the Si iiat»* thinugli the v aiii as iingi‘'tia<->es ,is 
lantv, hut honestly and, so to .say, liistoiieally, taking into llnw weie siieeessiv ( 1\ op( ned to them. At h^t ev* u tl-e 
meuiMit the eliaraeter of the vvoik done anil the spiiit in tiihuiics liecamc, h\ tin poss-essimi (d the oJiic*. full me ii- 
which it was done, few, I believe, would deny that it was beis of the .Seualn. dhus the Seiiati- was nltiiii itely tille-i 
given to Keshub Cliundei Sen to perform one of the | by tlie elLction of the people, k^r the pi fqde i iiif-e lie 
gH’itesl woiks in our geneiatnm, and that he peifoiined it migmli.ites, wlm by virtue of ihi ir ufl’ie gnni.a -s to 
li'ddv and well.” Kesliiih Chiinder Sen died on 0th J. mu- tin* Si iiate. 

«iv. ISHt, in the foitv-si\lh venr of his .age. 'iiiouiih the seinteis wne pioh.ihlv aiming the we ilihii st 

SENA NUS, SAINT, is the lu 10 of a monkish legend jniq.le id Ikniie, tlnie is no eviileiuL* ih it .iiiv proputv 
frcijui nth lefencd to. He lived on the i emote i.slaiid of i qualiiieatinu was lequiiej ’ot fine the time f f \u_Misin*«. If 
Se.iltery, having resolved from circumstances in his p.vst I a senatt>iV piepMlv w.vs dimim'-lml hi lew ^ U\< d auvnmt. 
life that no woin.au sliould appioacli him. An angel biouglit he was tihligi d to witluliiw fi<«iu the .s< n no. un’' ss ilj.* 
St. Uaiiaia thither to try him, but be obstinately icfused ' f*mpi*i<»r look m* nolni. vf it er s on t '.- ih tii icney. 
to allow her to hind, Chie of Moore’s liish melodies is ' Augustus lixid tin* s, uiiti'i i.il .ige .it iw.Mtv 'ive. 
vviitteii upon this subject. 1 U ndei the lejmhhc tin* St u ite of Keira' i»..it'M»k or 

SENATE, THE ROMAN (f alt. Senatus^ an assembly | kss of the (.harm h r (d .i hndv lejm soul iig lia ]u epli . it 
of eld' •'s, .tc?ie.t). As long as Pome compieheiuled one j was. as Hiuiiv^ms si\K. ilu* 1 e i l .iml s,,iil (,f ih, w-j)!,. 
tube, the I.atms of the city on the Palatine, the Sen it'* ^ rejmhhe. oi tlie ci-m i iitMled inli Migi m''* -iml wis.knn i f 
Consisted (d only 100 members. After the neeessiou id a ' tin* whole niln'ii. It i^ ihieliy to il.e i < nsi^j, m v. wivln u. 
.second tiibe, tin* number of senators was luised to 200; ’ and eiicrgv with wh.vh ll.e Slii.Uc acted duiing a lo”^' 
and when a third lube was united with them the number peiiod that Kume was uulcl levl for lier guatmss ami 1 .r 
of .senatois was increased to 300. .suoee<;«;. It.s aeiiu.^ilion of tin* "Upienn* pi wi r wm gi niu il 

Ttic fiiiielioii of the Koman Senate under the kingly and nocesMiy. A limlv of mcinheis of high uiid 

govcinmeiit was that of a body of advisers to the king, | iiillueiice, silling foi hte, (jiinklv obtaiueii -upuiniev over 
piceisely coiieKponding to the family eoum il whii-b assisted i the coiisiik who in the n public upu'-iuud the o'd kmgly 
.uid regulated the despotic power of tlie bead of a bou^e- I otliee. foi the (oiiMik hold olVue only ku- .i vi u, wlaieas 
hold. 'J he king convened it wlieii be cliose. and invited the .Svinle wa^ a peimanent mstitutii u. 
whom lie would to fill up any vacancy, choosing, of couise, Tin* powd- whieli it e\eieiM-d dining the lej.uhhc may 
a man of the same tiibe; but»once chosi’ii the otliee w.is be compiised umhr the killuwing lii'iil''-. - 
held for life. It wa.s entirely a consultative, not a ruling 1 . It li.n! the <. niitud ol the puhhe trea'-ury (idVnv'/vO 
body; it did not legislate, but it guavded the law even 1 b\ means (d its quastois. Tlie aoeounts of .ill the re- 
ugaiiist the king. venues weie laid bekue the Senate, and no pi’t of thi 

Buton the establksbinont of the republic the powers of the public mnuev could be expended willmut its coum u*. 
iSeiiiitfi grew. It waa, indeed, at first apparently unchanged, 2. Ciimcs euinmitlcd m Italy, smli as ccu- 

cliosen and summoned by consuls imstend of kings; but sjniacies, piii'.onmg, ami niurdci, belonged to the ci gn!/ai\ • 
in icality its whole fnto was changed by a piaetici’ whicli of tlieSiu.itc; mmeover, if anv piiv .Ue indiv idi. ik m .luv 
quickly grew up of largely filling vacancies by noinin.'it ions of the allied towns (»f Italy bad dk}»utcs .among il.e.n- 
«)f the juincipal plcbeinn.s of the equestrian ouler. The selves, if tliev bad done aiuthing di muv mg ]ninMmu'iu. nr 
Ijevv senators were called Consciipti, or enrolled,” in if they requiicd assi>t.incc or a g.inison, all tins w m w .ilnu 
jjposition to the burges.ses or Patres (** fathers ”) ; and the power of the Semite. 

trC whole Senate was styled Patres Consciipti, which is 3U All amlusvadois sent fmm Pome, ami ..11 eoueui^- 
fclioW for Patres ct Conscript! (burgesses and enrollcdX sioneis cli.aitred with the ii gul.itinu cf i1m .i.'Iims of a 

S\Na increased the number of tho Senate to 5tKl or (IttO; iiewly-conqueied province, weie mminnied lo the Senate, 
and Ca?sar raised it to 900, but Augustus reduced the nnd the amba^sadois themselves vm h In m.'my ca.ses mem- 
numbor again to COO. ^^llal the number continued to Ih* ber.s of that bodv. All foieigii amlMssadniseummuniealtal 
under tbo empire is uncertain. with the Ponvm sfuate. rieaiies (..nelmied wilii foreign 
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nritions by n, Roman frcnoral rcqnircd its sanction. All 
Colonies wcic founded and national lands assigned by the 
benate. 

4. It assigned to the consuls and pra?tors their rcspec- 
live provinces, and might at the end of a year derive the 
prolongation of their power, us “ proconsul *’ and “pro- 
pnetoi, and it alone could conf»T on a ^ielorlous geueial ' 
the honour of a triumph. 

5. In times of givat danger it could delegate unlimited 

power to the cohnuIs ; and this was done by the formula, 
l cnn^ules nt iiuid res jiuhhea (htrimenti capiat: 

*• Let the coiiMils see that the eommon wealth sustains no 
damage.” It hiil also tlie .supiLMue superintendence in all 
matters of religion. 

In fact, the \ .irons powers of the Senate, taken together, 
c 'iistitutc prihaps t!:e liiu'st example uf aristoeiatic rule 
that the woilil Ills e\er,seen; and had not this system 
1 een o\ertlroun — lirst h\ the attempts uf the patiici.ans 
(i) kci p mit tie- jilehrnn aii>toeiaey. or at least l<i pre^ent 
tmia Ih'ni d»'hating, \\hich, though thi\\ failed, yet sowed 
lilt' i?eid> of ruin, \ secondly, by the too-suecessfnl at- 
Tf”iipt ot the Roman Senate to kt'ep (lut all piovineial 
It pie'jentatiNL^, tlius giving the ehanee foi un tiupnlons 
hnhery to ly iht* gieat eity of Rome, and dc^tioying the 
only poNs.hlf ehtck ai.'iin''t tlie aNMUppt’on of intm uvliical 
pouer — the Senate might have had even a l-mgerand moie 
glorious earei r than it Irid. C.csai siw this uhen he 
raisetl the Sim.ite to in'O m.nnher^, which 1'.4* diil purposely 
to admit all e]i'^<‘> of per>(>r.s. even iirm-ltalians, GaiiN, 
Spanind'. v'^e. Hut f'\i t that he did so b> arbl- 
tiary p-Mwer oiiivcjtr.i \\:at wmild hi\e hern a .safeguard 
iiito f' 111 ' ms ff dL-Hii.li'U, and it> very ‘*ize made it 
f :ii\ a -j-' nnw » ]d_\ :■'< f ".tl.e rnonaich to wit Id. 

1* . ■ 11 e • 'i'\ le t! e S.Miate h »«t fi>rim‘r ehancter. 
f< the t iiip« r^'T t>'j( \’ne t''e r<'’ jn ; tlie Senate wa*' a 
>uN )idir,at- T''''''!'. the r g’.sl’M! of tlie \M'd cf the einpeior, 

d a high v'Uit ('f jii'-tiie. 1 h(. biNtoiy r-f the Reinn 
Siiute i> a ^elv 1 ii ge ,ard mstiiutue ‘'uhiert. 

SENATOR OF ROME, THE, the title for m.any 
centure^ -.t' i‘;-- c : .. f magistrate of Rome in niedixv.al and 
TToJein t, ■ (.v]i govejr.orand rt presentatne of the 

I’upe in r> O' a‘'^a:i''. ariswiimg \ery elo^'cly to tJ.e 

)<o<i(.d<j > Itii.iii repiihlics. '1 he popes cuntinned 

the po!.. I i cc-ars in many ;Nays, and fieqm-ntly 

mTcete I i. ad< p '.r peimit lib<'ial and republican forms, 
uh'le all ] al y- i retn. lined of course in their o\mi liaiiJs. 
Jit til'- dll a,(.^ w*' in.d somctmies a fNciiate, Mmetimes a 
patriL..tii. 'nT,> tint* s a consul wiehiing the ci\il power. At 
l.t*;: the (],[ JSi.Mii i.ame> were summed iiji in the .single 
* StiiaOit. '.\t.o w.as tifst cliosen in \ Vj2 in a lit of devpr-i- 
i .'It t'' f oMromiu^raldo an.an liy of th^ gToat nobles of 
R n/.e. ag i, ,-r wha h b-r half a c< riton an f e cted .senate ( f 
1 It\-s:x m. ’ah.a> had \ iinly .striven. 1 lie nov lord of Rome 
to b“ aiir.naily cleeteii. to be a doctor r f laws, an alien, 
».'• » il ng at a i.iaf -• at h ast 4 m mdes distant from Rome, and 
I ' t eoniit I to'i, ’iMiiiiii the third degree f onsangninity. bv 
hlocd or man lag- with .an\ Roman citizen. Nicholas JII. 
l!a\mg ^nrb n d fr iri tin ambition of Cliaile.s of Anjou when 
s< iiatc.r .aiidf d a ‘'t’p’il itiori in 1 ‘JkO th.at the ‘'cr.ator should 
i.ot be an c oip» rm . king, pnnee, iriarrpim, duke, or baron, 
nor tlie brcythc-r, o,’i. or giand'-fn i,f -uoh. The seiKitor 
)i.acl three a'^Mst.-mt. for judir. .al pnrpow'c, and three fi.r 
JinancMl purpe^^s (the rorrcr\atcTsj, tliiiteen chiefs of 
nuiitia o\er as ncaiiv district', ancl a roiinnl <4 120 per- 
sons, A general a^yrnbl) of all male eili/ens also existed, 
and was called iipm under all seiious ciremnstancfs. 'Ibis 
constitution, with many interniptions, but f»'W important 
el.anges, c ndured for o\er six ancl a half ciituric'S, ami rri.ay 
\ft fia.d t'l iiase come to an end only In 1818. 

'Hie - -.lalor was an annual ofticer, and ‘-kded Ly the 
c'** 1 i.ieory: in priictice, especially in early times, he 
.^ir d " r nv.y years (Charles of Anjou was appointed fc^r 


ten years, for inst.ancc'), .and was alw.ays the creation of tho 
Tope. By the laws his condnet had to be scrutinized 
oflicially at the end of his yc'.ir, and he could not servo 
again until after two years. These conditions were rather 
more strictly observed after IhSO, when Gregory Xlll. 
collected and tabulated the Roman laws — constitutional, 
criminal, .and civil — and this code lasted till our own day. 
Down to 1818 the foreign seniitoi* and the tlirce conser\ji- 
tors (who were changed every throe months) re.sided in the 
palaco of the Capitol, In the twelftli and thirtcentli cen- 
turies tho senator even acquired the privilege uf coining 
money, and several such coins exist in our collections. At 
this time the spimtorinl authority w’.as so grc.at that Inno- 
cent in. exacted an oath of fealty from tlie senators of his 
day. It will be reinombcrcd that Rienzi’s seecjiul rule at 
Rome was under the title of seiiiitor, and was piactic.ally 
unlimited in power. 

I SENEBIE'RA is a genus of plants belonging to tlm 
order CiirriFEit.r. The Common Wait Cie^-s or Swin-’*' 
Cl OSS (^Senefiiern rnronoput) was fonnerly gathereil and 
I c.ifen as a salad, but ha.s since been piopcilv iii'glirled. 
it is acrid and unplc.asant, and requiics mncli lioiling lo 
lender it eatable. It is a native of Europe, Nortli .\menr i, 
and England. The Lesser W.art Cri-.s-* (Seudjiira didiima) 
is found on waste gremnd near the sea in the •■outli and 
south-we.st of England ; it h.as .a very pungent smell. Ih rh 
tliese species are insigniticant weeds with much hranchdl 
prostrate stems, finely-divided leaves, and small while 
flow ers. 

SEN'ECA. LUCroS ANNAEIUS* the son uf M.imuh 
.' scnocii, the rhetorician, was horn at Cuidnba a few ic.in 
Moic tho Christian era, and brought t'l Ruine by In', 
paieiits when a child. His education was ihcturic.il, nfi. r 
the fashion of tho limes, and he also studied pbiioso])h\. 
Having enlarged bis mind by travt l in Greece and L.gvpt, 
he commenced pleading at tho Roman bar. He aft»'i w.iuls 
lilb'd the oftice of qua*slor, and had commenced .i eiie.-r < f 
grc.at prosperity, when having be‘‘n accused of an atlull-r- 
ous cinineclion with .Julia, the wife of Vinieins, he was 
b.anLshed to Corsica by her uncle the Emperor ('lamlius 
(a. I). 41), In his exile he wrote his “ Omsulatio a.l 
Helvi.im,” a coii.solatorv letter .addrl■^‘•C(l to his mothi i. 
After eight years’ exile he w'.as recalled (a.i>. IP ), Ihn n-h 
th»* influence uf the empen^r’s second wife, Agrippina, ami 
was made tlie tutor of Nero, the son of Agiippm.a hv a 
funner hu-sband. Senec.a was unfortunate in Ids pupil, 
wliosc b.ad dis|)osilioM he did not or could not com-ct. 

Agrippina poisoned Claudius a.i>. I, .and soeurr<i thf* 
succc'j.sion to her son, the Emperor Nero, whuso fnnei il 
Kpeech over the man whom his mother b.a<l murd-red w is 
the composition of .S<*neca. Tho philf»soplicr was eon- 
st.antly in attcmlanco upon tho emperor, and T.acitus 
nflirms that he honestly endeavoured to check hi.s wild 
career; hut it tells against Seneca tliat he grew exceedingly 
lich during bis connection ^th Agripj/ma and luT sun. In 
the murder of Agrippina, wliich was accompIiKhcd by 
the order of licr own son, a.i». flO, Seneca was not 
ntirely innocent. It wus almost im[K).sRiblo that Nero 
could maintain Ids power if his ainldliuns and in.solont 
mother lived; and Seneca, to say the least, consented l.» 
her death. But his greatest crime was being the author 
of a letter wliich Nero wnt to the Senate, in which tlif‘ 
unperor charged his mother with conspiring again.^t him, 
and with committing suicide. 

Seneca s wealth soon excited tho emperor’s envy, for his 
extravagance had reduced him to want money. In an 
inleniew with the emperor Seneca offered to give up nil 
I that he had, but Nero accepted nothiug, aud dismissed him 
I witli hypocritical asHuranccs of hU regard. After llii-s he 
Haw very little of Nero, and in a.D. 65, on tho charge of 
I being involved in a conspiracy against the emperor, was 
1 sentenced to put himself to death. Tlio mode which lio 
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c^ioso was by opening Ins veins ; but be was old and bis I 
body wab attenuated, and bis blood would not tlow easily. | 
llis wife Taulina insisted on dying with bim, and lu*r 
veins also were opened. Seneca’s bufreiings were so great 
that to save bis wife the pain of seeing him, lie ordered her 
to be carried to her chamber, wliero the soldiers who were 
boiit to SCO Seneca die bound up In r wounds at the entreaty 
of the slaves and the freedmen, and she lived a few years 
longer. The philosopher attempted to terminate bis sulTer- 
iiigs by poison, but it had no effect, and he llien entered | 
a warm bath, and Avas finally carried to a vapour stove, : 
wheie he aaos rjuickly sufiocated. Ho died with the comago j 
of a Stoic, for that was the philosophy A\hich ho professed; i 
hut tlieic was also a theatrical disjday about his last 
inonienls, as if he wore acting a part which he wished not 
to bo forgotten. It is dillicult to determine the cbaiaeter 
of a man ubo was so long about Nero, and yet wrote so 
eloqmiitly on morality and pbilosopliy. If bis conduct 
uns nut ))uro, and it certainly was not In the matter of 
Agrippina's death, bis judgment and his feelings were mi 
the hide of \iihie. Jhit it was impossible that be sboubi 
be int im.it i ly connected with such a innn as Nero Avithoiit 
bliaiiiig .some of his infamy. At the s.amc time we must 
icmeinbrr the extraordinary temptations of the times. 
AVliate\er opinion wo form of Seneca’s moral character 
or ])ohlic.‘d conduct, ue must admit his great abilities .and 
bih poweis a.s a writer. 

Ills AAorks, wbicli are ncaily all on moral and philoso- 
pliical .subjects, arc nuinchius. Lipsins calls tbo Book 
on l'i(»A idciice ” a golden book. It was tbe doctrine of 
.Seneca that (Jod i.s alway.s present \Aitli iis. His seven 
boi-l.s *' Un iVnefits, or giMiig and lecnviiig Favours, '' 
contain .s«ime c\ecllcnt m.ittcr, tlion';li it is not aii.uigcd 
with much <iid( r, llis *• Kpistola?,” which are 121. do n.>t 
lelrtte to the ordinaiy ■dV.iirs jtf the d.iv, hut are on iiioril 
t«i])i( s. and full of m.'iMms and gem ral lemaiLs. The seven 
b<M«ks of “ (^Mia stieiO's N.ituralcs ” arc a coll* < tmn of n itu- 
ril pleMninn n.i from the works of dn-ckand Boinan wnlcr?, 
witli a few moral rcfii.iiks interspersed. 

’i'ea e\t.int trngedics, in iambic senarii, with cl.onises 
intcispcr.sed, aie attributed to liiin. They are not adapt* d 
to the htai;e, and indeed were not intcinlcd fi r it. 'liny 
contain many stiiking passages, and lia\c Fomo merit as 

jiodn . 

Tbcieaie editions of .Seneca by J. E. (irouovius (I.eAd* ii, 
10 10); by Riiliki ff (Lipzig); and there i.s the Bipont 
(.'sii.Kshmg, l.sOO). five vols. H\o. An English tianslation j 
of the woik< of .Neiieca by “ Thos. I/idge, J). in Pliyhieke, ’ j 
was jiiibli.sln-d in Hil l. It contain.s all the prose work.s of ' 
.Seneca, except the “ ApooohicAiitosi.s,” or Hilirc on Clau- 
dius (litejally his “ puinpkiiiification,” in lieu of the deifi- 
(.atioii usually accorded to emperors), a piece of spite as 
(.ir-fctebod as hi.s disgustingly fulhonic llatterics of Xeio 
in other Avorks. 

SENE'CIO (from Eat. on account of its sib cry 
capitate sced-doAAii, resembling the gray hairs of an td*! 
man) is a gemia of plants belonging to the order t’oM- 
rosiTJt, suboider Coiynibifcra?. The species are annual, 
jieifiinial, hbrubby, or lialf-shrnbby plants. The Ih.AAer- 
liiad.s nio g**neinlly yelloAv, with the tloiets either .all 
tubiilai or irioro usually the central tubular and the mar- | 
ginal strnp-phaped. The involucre is cyliiuliical, Avitli 
usually hiiinll scales at ita base. The specie.s of this geinis 
nro \eiy iimnorous, and spread all over the woild, but aio 
not remarkable for eilluT beauty or utility. Common 
droiiiuhscl {Si furh vulgaris) is one of the most comnmn 
of weeds. Teu other specie.s occur in Britain — ^\lld 
(iroundsel (.s'caecio sylvaiicus)^ Clammy Groundsel (.sVhc- 
c/o viscosus\ Elegant Groundsel (5c«ecio sqfiaH({us\ 
Hoary Bag wort (Sencrio crucifolius)^ Common Kagwort 
or HagAveed (Senecio Jacob(ta\ Water RagAvort {Scatno 
aquaticui)^ Marsh Ragweed (*Vrri6Cto paMosus)^ Broad- 


leaved Ragwort (^Senccio tnrncanirjis)^ Marsh Flea-bane 
(Senecio palustris)^ and Field Senecio (Senerio campestris). 

The Common Gioundsel (j^eneciu viiUjaris) is an erect 
branching annual fiorn G iiiehe.s to a fufit high, with pin- 
natifid leaves and small yellow fl*)Avcr-he;ids in close ter- 
minal corymbs ; the fiorets are u.sually all tul)ul.'ir. It 
floAA'ers nil the round. It is :i A(iy CMnnK-n \\i(d in 
Britain, Europe, and Xoithein Asi.a. Cage-bmls ;ii« fed 
on tho young buds and leaves. 'Hie RagAveed or it 

(^Senecio Jaroh(na)\^ also veiy common on AAaste ]d.ic(S 
and pastures in Britain and Eiiioj)**. It is a p*M**ni)ial, .md 
a larger enarser plant than the gronndsd, wllb lai/j*, 
bright yelh)AA, laACfl fiowwr-hfjaiU. 

'Fo this genu.s belongs the well -known Senecio cinn'nrin, 
fiom the sluiifs of lli<* M<*dilf naiifaii, Avh'i^e luauti'il 
foliage, glistemiig wilb a short sihery down, (.iii-es il to 
be exteiiMAcly tiiiijlo\i-d in g.'iniens as a OJiilia^t t<j nit t 
and bold biiglit lololli''. 'l'l:e l:*' 1 U 11 c name (’i'l* r in’ i 
limits*! to a f*'W ('ipe ]dant'', dilbiing from Sene* lo m tke 
Aviiig*‘d a* belies of tlieii ra\-ll* ret'*. 'I I.*- Cm* i.iii.is (d onr 
Knglisb gie*‘nh*ju^LS, wliuli tl«iw*‘i larly in .'^pimi'', .“.ml ai*^ 
coA'ered amiIi a mnJtitnd*j of !k1o];^ t*» the g* iins 

i^enceio, .and ba\e been *bt.iim*l by inlLUio-Mr.g mmiiI 
('anirv l.slaiul .spLcifs. 

SENEF'FE. a villag** of fJeiL'inm. in tie *f 

H.ainaiilt, 11 miles iiorth-we'^t of Cl.aiter'i. 1 !*mi w^ f’l 
Comic fought his last gicat battl**, dcfc.iliiig ^^ilil.lm *;f 
Oiange in 1G7 1. 

SEN'EGA or SNAKE ROOT. See F**LYr. vt v. 

SENEGAL' is the mine of .a l.aig" ri\tr m Ut-trm 
Africa, whidi eijt*'is tin* Atlantic !>y two cuhon 
betwe*‘n 1.1 .10' an*! li» bo' N. l.it. It 
iiA’*T of .Sciiegainbi.i. aptl di\ms neiily liilf t)je *-uifa*' "f 
that conntiy. Th* m* imp*'itaiit of llie stn* ims aa ha ii 
nnile t*' fonn tli** SiM.egil an- tli** Ihi WoL-hm i .iiul th*"' Ibi 
I mg. lh<‘ I rmes m Hr bid N. lat., Hr l.d W. Imi., 
and fiows a\)*-\it l<»o mih ]>< for*, il v»n.'' ih** 1> i IV- -'ihiia, 
whuli liver ii^'> in lb' N. lit . o in W . bn md ilt.ws 
about but) m.!i ^ h.doie th-‘ jU’.*‘t."M. lli*‘^i:e:d fi”;--! 
l.\ the innc*i-»n *d th*M*iwo n\ei‘‘. neai 11 H) X. lit. 
lU'^ .bo' W. I*'!!., li* \\s out *'f tlie mount * --m t*y i\: » 

llie ])1 lin.^. Ar * 1.^' p-'int it *h’.s iiiio Iav-' .im-, 

aa1ii*-1i reunil*’ aft* r l’a\ing b- ci M'pintid i* r i i! 
exece.ling Hu) miles. 1 h** river then runs chi :I\ 
cbanml foi moie linn i.O imU->, but *.>n .ippu.uia g the 
sea it ag.aiii diMiles, iie.ar F.if, into two am li.e 
principal on** eontmue.s we>lw'ird to th*? s*.a; ti** 

AAliirb js called Sagucrii, puisnes ':*jntli. and then 
Avest, aii*l ipp'iiis the main iiv*i' almost i pp'-'-ito th* 
of .San I-onis, after trawisnig nearly .lu mile^*. IfiMiig 
appioielie*! the se.i within G miles the iivir again dindis 
into tAA'o, ami I'litris the .\ll intie bv sipaiato monilm. 

The aseent moldy piaelie.ablo ill the wet S'.mon. and 
CAcn then tlie A'oyjigi* is sIoav and tcdioim, paitly * n .ircoimt 
of the i.ipidity of the euiTeiit. and paitly biL.mseof the 
miincrons windings. '1 lieu* is a liar at its month, whi* h m 
the diy season js only coA*‘ie*l \Ailh fr*.an .'s to D fn-t *if 
water. Aftei the rimy seasmi in duly and Aiigimt tla* 
AAMter ri>es and ovoi fiows, fertilizing the adji ining Ctnmli\. 
'Ibo enliit* length of tho Senegal is e‘'ti’n:it*d at Hmo 
miles. Th** tides .aie perecptib it fi-r GO l*Mg,.i -. 

inland. 

SENEGAL', a French of SismAmiv. m 

Afiica, consmtin* of the territ*My Aihifh li*s ;d. “g the 
.Seneg.al River, ns f.ar as its tnbntary, the Fal* me. w 1 v, nth 
of the liAtT (Cayor) al*’ng the cisi'^t. wall m Mmito 
interior limits, as far ns the pviAinontoiy of Ci; *' ^h’.d; 
besides ivtdaled posM's‘'ioiis soutliw ird on t!.*’ hmh' 'd the 
ra/amnnee Riser (the ih.*‘f stition. (’,n ihimA. on He 
Rio Nnilez ard Rio R* m*1 *' MalK* my or 

Mellaoorec Ri\er, North Sie I.* mi- J.*.niv. at the 

mouth of the Nm'gal, is lIi'* Mat * f :*)\eir.mont, but tbo 
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cli'u'f comiiKTcifil town is that of Dakar, on the peniiiMila ! 
of Capo W id, piotected by the fortress of Goree, on a basalt . 
i‘<l iiul at tlie entrance to the liarbour. The negro inhabit- | 
ants aro mainly ^Volofs or .Tolofs aiid Mandmgoes. The 
toil along the rivers is in many parts exceedingly fcitile, 
but between the Senegal and Gambia, in the inteiior, there 
is a wide extent of wateiless conntr\ with banen buifaee. 
The climate is generally imlicaltliy foi Eniopeans. The 
lainy season lasts fiom the tii'-t half of .June till the end of 
November. The trade is in palm oil, gum^, wax, ivory, 
pepper, cotton, hides, ebi>nv, Ac. Ihc pojmlation of French 
JSenegal and its d^'peiulencie'. in l<''8b was o\er 220,000. 

SENEGAM'BIA is a teim juh'pteil h\ geogiaphers to 
indicate a juit of tlie \\e>toin (o.ist of Noithtin Afilca, 
but it has n »t alw lys been applied to the same extent of 
counti\. (higinaily it was only ii'-ed to indicate the 
legions w'hiJi he hot w ecu the Senegal and tie* Gambia, 
fimri which names the teiin has lua u composed. 

Tlii> put of tlie Afnean coast w'as^islted b\ llamio, the 
(' 11 tli.igmMii ailiniiai. It w is ai'am discoieietl by the 
IV'itLiguesc b'-tweeii 1144 and 1 and tbe_\ formed 

seieial toinir.eicial C'«iabli’>liment-> iitar the months (d tlic 
piineipil n\L‘r''. 'l'li‘''*e plates, luoveier, weie negleeted 

ailiT the rente t*' tl.e East Iii lus hid hi t n iliscoieied by 
Vasco di tiimi 1^1 r'7). The Eiemli .and tin* English 
next tiled to get a footing beie; thefuiniei tiisf settled 
on the S. in gal about li-dT, and tie Jattei .aequiied tlie 
Gainbii III >HiCe that time the iJisCoVciies m this 

pait of All t 1 hi\e he- n mnn'ieiis. M«'<Iein geogiaphers 
place the liiiats ' f n. gamhia In tweeii ^ and I .s'" N. hit., 
4' and 17' .’lu' \\ . len. 4 he an a is abtiut 1100,000 sipnire 
miles, and ti.e ]n pnlation is estimatMl at 12,000, 00th 
lli» ceii\:i\ 'du'ig tie* ]'»n(i gal is fi i tile, though 
ird,<.a'tlo. lid th.ui». inhabitid. Ibtwtcn lie mouth of 

t’- Sti.egi’ ar.d t'lpe \'tid, the (< until is generally a 
'-t- lile '!.i!ui\ dt-i’t. '1 he (Entrict eontiguens to the shon s 
of the Allalith , h' twicn Cajie \ erd and the month of the 
riier Garnhia is much ireU'* lanhd and feilile. 'J heie ;ire 
sextral ‘‘Iliad L iibi'iirs (•!' this coa^'t. Red (hi]M', Forludil, 
N i me, rali'u. and the mouth of th' nui .Toombas. The 
laud situatid imnitdiateli on tlie h inks f,f the (iambi i, as 
far as Pisania (a small Pnitish sttiltnnnt 200 miles fiom 
its iiK.iitl, ). ( oi.s.^ts of a h \i 1 alluii il ti u t exti ndiiig about 
2 miles finin the liiei. It issuhj.^it to .'ninual iiiuimI-i- 
tJoiLs duiii.g t:ie lains. At the l.aek of tlic low C(Mst-lini. 
b( twtaii \i i«i and (iiiiiie i hes a mole eli latid Coiiiitii. 
'Jlie iijuritii Miutli i'i the tramini is diaiiied b\ the Rio 
(jiaiidi- aiiij tl.e Xufii 7, whieli aie ahinit 400 and 20t) miles 
Jong n 'f'l.eti, ely. and an- both iiaiig.ited to a ( on'id' labie 
distama i)i:n tlie.r mouths. JliC whoh of lliean.i be- 
tWLin ilieii. iS ‘•lipj^o.sid to he .a folk etj<-n of islands, dll iiled 
h\ tie cjjhiMil blanches of tlie two iiieis, jriaiii of wiiicli 
reuiiiii Uii* .\}-loi( d. The b.mks (if hoth stii ams .nc densdi 
wooded, aiid the rountry watend hi the (iamhia is veiy 
pf jailon-. It jn-nliirrs gold, iiori, wax, Jiides, and Iiorse.s, 
a'.d Is sia,l,n-d with iiiiiiif ii'i, aiit-Jidls. 

tS* in gati.bia 1 is lon;^r ^.u noted foi the gi<at degKe of 
lieal to wl..(h it IS subject all the lear round. In all the \ 
parts rii.iote fi«m tl e coa^t th*- hott* ‘ t pait c>f the jeai 
is during th** last iiiontbs of the dry sciaon and at tlic 
b< ginning cf the i.dns , but (m the sh.ore the latter iminedi- 
at< ly dejii* s, tluj tf-inp( i.atuie sc\fr,'il d»giei'^, 'J be (dimate 
often pioies f.ital to Emopfans l■■.p(f;alI\ during the w-ot 
hcason, when they are m iz* d with disdit* ii, liier ciaii' 
jdalnts, and lamms kinds (,f fcius. 'luipiial produee, 
in rice and maize, fruits, gums, fori 4 tnr-s. \.e., is Kry 
abundant. There me Jaige fmrsts (.f ac.ida tiees in tlic 
nortli. from ivlience the gums are cluefli eddained. In<n ' 
o-cuis ill \ast quantities, but it is little work'd, (jold is 
also obtaimd in a few places, espi-clally iu RAMnouK. | 
'll.< mbribitaiits of Senegariibia belong properly to tlie | 
Ecgro 1 ,u-. Rut It appears tliat from a leiy remote peiiod 1 


the floors and Arabs liaic mixed with tlic mo.st populous 
1 lilies of the negroes. These ,iie know n under the names of 
Fuiilahs or Foolalis, Jalofs or .laloidb, Mandingoes, and 
SeriawoHies ; and they oeeiipy tlio mure elci.ited ]>;ut of 
Seneg.amhia, leaving to the other minor tribe.'i only the low 
country ivliich exteinhs nloiig the sea from the moutli of 
the Gambia to Cape Verd. The three Europtian iiatioms 
wliieh ostablislied comiiiLTcial iiiteicourse with this country 
took posses.sion, as it were, of tlio tliivci huge rivers, tlm 
French of the Senegal, the Englisli of the Gambia, and 
the J’ortuguese of tlio Rio Grande. The Britibh settlements 
collectively aro called Gamuia. The capital is Uathuust, 
on St. Mary’s Island, one of the healthiest places in Western 
Afiiea for Europeans, and Sieuiia Lkonic foi ins pint of 
; this colony. In 1876 a proposal W'ns officially mad(» to cedo 
i the British poR.se.ssions to France, but in consequence of 
1 the strong expressions of feeling against it, the idea was 
I ultimately abandoned. The Portuguese cstablishiuciits aro 
at Bisi»ao, .Tcba, Boliila, Caebco, (Sc, 

I Nearly all the ait ides of commerce wbicli arc exported 
fioin Senegambia arc brought from the inteiior by small 
cara\ans or entilas, which generally stop at the places wheie 
commercial establishments have been founded, and tako 
Euiopeaii mercbandise, principally cotton and iron maiiu- 
faduies, aims, .and tobacco, in exchange for their goods. 
A considerable commcice is also cauiod on betweiii tins 
region and the countries further ea.st. 

SEN'ESCHAL (Tent. fene-scalr) w'as probably, at 
flist, an attendant who supei intended the bou‘ve|]old of the 
Fiankisli kings, but the office aflerwaids josc into impoit- 
anci», .and was held by distinguished military commundi rs. 
In F.iigl.ind and Scotland the equivalent office was steward, 
gland steward, or lord steward, 
i ' SENESl'NO (that is, the Sienese ”) was the popular 
name of Fiancesco Bernardi, one of the most celebi.iled 
.sopranist male singers of the last ceiitin v, llamh 1 lie.ird 
him at Diesdeii in 1719, wIkmi bo was niMrly foiiy, and 
biongbt iiim at once to England as an aeqiiisitioii of the 
first mi-iit. Senesino from the lir.st tliorougbly gained the 
ajjplause of his English audience, and when, after sing- 
ing many jears the principal parts in Handers oper.as, he 
(ju.uielbd, in 1783, with that great and eminently ii.iscible 
man, the jmblic to a great extent took Sene^ino’s pait, and 
(iignged him and other .ai lists in a liv.il eomp.iii} to tli.it 
(>f Handel, with Porpora as the coiuluelor. Senesino re- 
tunied to Jiis native Siena in 1735, and was believed t) 
e.iiry with him a foitune uf£15,00l». He died in IT.'it), 
.agMl .seventy. The quality of his \oicc w.l^ rather that of 
' Jilt 770 -.soprano than soprano, and was veiy full and puio 
I — hi', .stile wa.s simple. P»y many he was pieferred even 
to Eaiiiielli. 

SE'NIOR, NASSAU WIX«LIAM, a wi iter on political 
economy, and a man of letters of distinguished leputalion, 
w.a'} the elde.st son of the Rev. .1. R. Seiii«»r, M.A., \ir.ar of 
iMirnford, Wiltnliirc. He ^ns born at Uffiiigton, in Ihnk- 
sliire, 2tJlh September, 1790. He received bis odueation 
at Eton, whence he was removed to Magdalen College, 
O.xfoid. Here lie distinguished himself b) bi.H powers of 
application and intellectual acumen. He graduated in 
1811, taking an unusually meritorious rirst-cla.ss in mathe- 
matics. In 1819 lie w.a.s called to the bar at I/mcolu’s Inn. 
In 1826 be was appointed professor of political economy 
at Oxford, wbieh lie Jield for the statutory t(;riii of li\c 
}ears, and to which, in 1847, he was again elected for a 
.‘■iifiilar term. In 1832 ho acted as one of the cominls- 
Moin-i.s appointed by government to inquire into the evils 
of the Englisli poor-law administration, and his able le- 
pmt may be regarded as Ibe foundation of the more equit- 
able system aflei wards inaugurated. In 1886 ho was 
rewarihnl with the post of a master in Chancery. At a 
later period he was nominated one of the commissioners of 
national education under the presideney of the Duke of 
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Newcastle. ITo died 4th Jnno, 18(1 1. HIh piliieipal woiks 
mo — “ Leetnvca on I’olitical Eecmoiny” (revisctl edition, 
18 .'j 2), which was tianslatod into Ficnch by AnivabJine; 
tin “Outline (»f I’olitical Economy,” originally contiibnted 
to the “ Enc}clopaiilia MotropQlit.ana “Report of Coin- 
mission of Inquiry on the Poor Laws" (1832); and 
“ Essays on Fiction,” rcpublLshed from the Ediuhnrgh and 
ilmirlvvhj livvitiott in 18C4, remarkable for their acute 
analysis and feliciton.s criticism. The authors whom he 
treats most successfully are Scott, Bulwer Lytton, and 
Thackeray. In 18(13 he published a volume of “ Biuj;ra- 
phieal Sketehes,” likewise reprints fiom reviews. Two 
other works, “ Conversations with Dislin^^uished Persons 
during; the Second Empire/’ and “Conversations with 
Thicih, (luix.ot,” &e., were published after his death. 

SENIOR OPTIBIE is a Cambridge expression rela- 
tive to the luatliemalieal tripos. Honours men arc <lividod 
into \Vi.in;;lers, Senior Opliines, and Junior Oplimes. The 
tcim is therefore equivalent to second class in honours. 

SEN'LAC, the place where the so-call(‘d battle of 
Hastinf^s was fouj;bt in 1060, now called Bati’MC. For 
an account of the battle of Sunlac sw! IVilliam tiik 

SENNA is a valuable dm;; consisting; of the dried 
leaves of .species of Cassia, a genus of the order Legu- 
miiioh.T. The .species which furnish senna arc bu.sliy 
sbrubs, 2 to 4 feet bigb, with unequally pinnate leaves, 
the lealleta of which aie unequal at the base and in four 
to ei;:ht pairs; the yellow llowers arc in erect axilbuy 
laci mes, and the bioad flaltei^sl pods contain six or more 

eds They are luitivcs of Noitliern Africa, India, &c. 

Alexaiulnaii Seun.i coii^ist.s of the lance-.‘'liaped le.ivc.s 
wf Cost'd arufi/ntin^ wltli which tlio obovatc leaves of 
Ca.f.dn nhorata are occasionally mixed. It is chiefly cul- 
tivateil in Nuhia and Iqiper Egypt, and largely exported 
from Alexandii.i. Bvunhay, East Indi.an, Arabian or Mecca 
♦Senna is piodueed by the longer nanower leaves of CVwsm 
(ingnstifolKty a native of Aiabia, Sind, .and the Fiinj.ab. ^ 
Ibe leaves are gathered chiefly in September after the ' 
rainy season ; the shrubs arc cut down and exposed to the j 
sun niitil the hanels .arc quite dry and drop ofV, Tinne- | 
veil) Senna is produced al>o by (\issia august iJoiia^yihWh 
is cultivated with great ciu'e in tho .south of Indi.i, the 
leaves being large and of a fine gieen colour. Other .species 
of eVsia also finni^h the oflieiii.il senna. Tho leaves of a 
Noitli Aineiie.'in .species, Cassia MaryJandiaty possess 
.siiiiikar hut less active properties. 

J^enr.a is oft.-n, though less frequently than formerly, 
.adiilteiated with the leaves of Solenostcjuma arghely Tfjdi- 
rosia npnllimay and Coriaria mgrtijolia. When free j 
from adult ei.\li<*n senna finnishes a nust valu.ablc pnrga- j 
live medicine; but when impure its action is nccomp.anied 
with iKiu.sea, griping, and otJier unplea.H,int symptoms. It 
is dvhiiablo tliercforc to free it from impurities before ad- 
ministering it, or subjecting lA to the action of wjitcr to 
form an infusion. If the infusion be made with cold watei, 
it never gripes: this method is now nuieh employed to 
form tho concentr.ited infusions supplied by wholesale 
chemists and diuggi.sts to couiitiy prnetitioncis. It le- 
quires that tho water should stand twenty-four hours on 
Hie leaves, which should bo kept down with a heavy 
weight, .and tho air excluded as thoroughly ns possible. It 
is also BometimoB used in the form of a tinetuie and evm- 
fection. It contains two bitter principles and a cathaitie 
acid, upon which its activity mainly depends. Bladder- 
senna, the leaves of which possess similar purgative pro- 
pert ie.s, is an allied genus, Coliitka. 

SEN'NA or SENA is tho name of a province belonging 
to Portugal, on tho east coast of Airica, opposite Mada- 
gascar, Tho town of Senna — which stands in a plain, on 
tho right bank of tho Zambesi, 110 miles west of (juilli- 
mano— -was formerly the capital of all the Portuguese do- 


minions In this pait of the world; but i.s now a ruinous col- 
lection of huts and a hw Eiiiopcan ljiju''f*8. It is, however, 
still the chief place in the proviucc, and exports the tcelli 
of the hippopotamus, elcphaut.s’ tuhks, iluiioceios’ lioins, 
tiger hkins, honey, wax, and gold dust. uiiport!* couhibt 
of various European goods. 

The Poitugiu‘sc toi^k po.s.'jcssioii of this cotsI about tlie 
middle of tho sixteenth century. 

SENNAAR; a negro state in the .soutli of Nubia, on 
the bunks of the Nile, and at the junction of its two cicat 
branches, the B.ilir-cl-A/rck (Blue River) and llu* Balir- 
el-Abiad (While Rivrr). It was fonrieily an indepimd^ nt 
slate, and oio* the ino^i powrrful in tliat part of Afnc.i; 
but it constituted a p.ait of the Egy]»ti.‘iu province of 
SoL’hAV until the eveiit.s that led to llie .abandonment of 
the latter in 188.'>. 

The junction of the two great arms of the Nile is in lat 
37" N. 'Ihf* Ir.ict Ijelwicii these two rivers, increas- 
ing south to .1 vvijlth of two or thiee ti.iys’ journey or 
C() miles), is calhd hy the Ar.iljs the iskiiui of Seiinaar; 
the name given toil by the iniligiiious jjopnlation is liociee 
(IIui). The towns or villages he ( liieHv along tlie banks 
of the Blue River or I’ahi 'Cl“A/.n'k. and are tijhT'ibly 
nuineious from the loth parrilhd downward^ for a distance 
of 200 inilc.s. From tb.'it limit, or peilj.ips in snine jd ices 
a little fuither bouth, the country ]•> all nominally lULliidj d 
I in .Seniiaar. 

I The territory of Sennaar is collectivily a gieat level 
1 plain, from which m.isses of roik protrude .it wide int< rval", 
j l>ut to no giMMt elev.atioii, We.st of t!je town of Scnna.‘ir, 
however, are the Mountains of Moia, the liighest r2(»0 foct, 
Mandcraaiid Seg.’idi, apparently extending as a el.ain from 
j south to north, but in reality disconnected. 1 ho cImmiv- 
I tree grows round Jehel-Mma ; the .scvaiiK-re tig round 
Segadi. 'Iho ]dim of Scniia.ir, fur h'»ine di^t incL* ahuvc 
I Khartoum, exlnhits only .a sindy sinl, appaicnlly inixi'd 
witli dcpi-sits fiuin the iiver. But frnn Nlc^s. lemmh up- 
wards its cli.u.KtcT bciuinis exceedingly leililo. liiinie- 
diatcly bch're, and .it times iluring tlie i.vln*', the hi at is 
in.siippoi table ; tlie tlieniifiiK ter in :i tent ii^mg to 
Fall!'., wlitJe the hnmid .an resemMes a ste:im-baih. 'Ikon 
c«>nie the deadly feviis and dy^'iiitiTy, whicli me m(*st 
f.'ital on tho itrLnl! teeoiis plain. In winter llic ihi i rut.inf ter 
often falls to and the atmo'-pheie is m» fne from 
humidity that meat will dry wnlhout decompi sm«g. l!ie 
cultivation of the Migar cane is cuntined to a levy places. 
Ihe kilelieii-ganlcns pioduce onions, red pc]»]>er, haliiniv.ii 
(a mucilaginous veget.ihle'), chiek-pe.ase. kklney-bi -in'-, 
cucumber'*, and some ])].ints wlmli aie imt fuund m 
Europe; cotton .ami tob.'iceo are cultivated .is ohjetts of 
commerce, and near the town of Senmuir hnums aie gr«'V\n. 
There are maiiv fruit .md tiiulier trees. Horses are moiv 
numeious than in the countries furtlier north on the Nile; 
but the chief w'eallh of the nomadic tribes wliich inhabit 
the uncultivated districts consists m their camels, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. Tho wild animals are very numeious, 

I comprising the elephant, ihinocoros, giialVe, lion, hippo- 
]M»lamus, hveua. eroci'dile, ostrich, eagle, and vulture, llio 
country contains gold and iion, Siune cu.iisc salt is oh- 
t.ained, but the best kind is imported. 

The popul.it iim of Sennaar, though certainly of Arabic 
origin, is now of a vny mixed cliai.-ioter. 1 he better cI.i'-n* s 
have generally liaiulsomo features and well-jiroporlii ned 
ligures. Their dark-hrovvn complexion .and latlicr ll .ek 
lip.s alone betray some distant consmiguinity with tho 
m*groe.s. The yen/fi or toga, generally worn, admits of 
being gracefully fitted in a variety of ways, flie elahoi ately 
frizzled hair and the elegantly made saiukiN of (lie people 
ex.actly represent the fiushion of ancient Fgv pt as p.-vinted 
on tho tombs. ■ The hon.ses are hmll of -dried hrick.a 
and roofed with hal/a (a giass), ilima .'•tiavv, or reeds. 
Tho most populous town is Kuautuum, situated at the 
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confluence of the two p-eat branches of the Nile. The 
former capital was Sennaar, which was dcstro} cd when the 
ELT^ptians oconpicd the country in IS‘22, but has since 
bi'cn paitly lebuilt. 

Tlio ancient history of Sennaar is very little known. 
The popular traditions repicseiit the countiy as the on\i;inal 
seat of the Maciobii, wlioin Hcrodotos mentions as tlie 
most remote of the Klliiopiaiis, and as a pt opie whose gold 
provoked the cupidity of Camln ses. As Cliristianity spread 
up the Nile, it was soon im‘i\cJ hy the descendants of tho 
Egyptians, and in the tenth eciitnrv tho most flourishing 
state in Ethiopia wa^ the Cliiistiaii kingdom of Aiwa, on 
the Blue Nile, with >olia for its capital. The ruins of 
Sob.i may now be n eogni/ed on both .vidcs of the river, 
about lo miles alM»\c Kliartoum. Afterwards the country 
formed a pait of the Empire of Abyssinia, and at a later 
pciiod ( f Nubia. About tho fourteenth eentnry it “was 
wic>ted fiuin Nubia by a family which came originally 
fiom 1 • \ ''afaan, a country in ISoudan. In the countiy 
was con(,neU'd by 1-gypt, 

SENNET (or Stpnitt, or Ciiqnct, &c.). a tiiimjiet 
lli'Uri-li. most piobably a sevenfold repi-titiDii ol (-ne note, 
as in the uiustiation bcucatb. 'Ibc teim is of ficqueiU Use 
in ^liakspcaie and llic other rdr/ahcthaii dramatists. 



SENS, a cih in tlie Fanch dejiart merit of Vonne, is 
vtry jiI'Msantl^ Mtiiated < n the ught bnuk of tin* Yonne. 
at a iii^tancc of 70 nnJ* by nilway s('nth-i.ast fioin J‘.iris, 
ami 1 is ci\:I and conn; ei c i il tiibunals, a Iwoiirii, and 
Id.dK) inhabit.ints. ll.o ri^y occupies the site of the 
a.iclent A h uniLuin. ti,e chief towm of the wliosc 

name it aficiuaids The icmaiiis <yf ancient K'ads 

aiiJ Homan camps abound in tl'.o nclgbbourhofid. From 
the tud of the tiist century it ga^lJ title to a bishop, and 
aft<iw’aid to an aicbbisbop * the arch-diocf sr is now' united 
to that of Auiciic. 'Ihc tovMi is of an o\al form, sur- 
i<-uiubd by Hoiiian walls now paitly destroyed, .and cnteicd 
by nine g.itis, three of wbuli belong to tl.e middle ages; 
the H'st aie mtidem. The .stn-ets are m(>''rly narn.w and 
crooked, and the honors ill built. Iheic are two bridgts 
o\(r the Vonne, whiLh i* loincd by tin- V.miies on the 
foulh side f-f IIjc l(/Wii. The piineip.-d pnblie InnldiiiL's 
lire the calheilial. .a large (h-thic stiiulnre rcmaikabic foi 
its \a''t nave and lofty town ; and the communal colb-re, 
w’l..L]i curnT'iis's .a jiiu^fum of .antKjuitics and a jaibhc 
lUiraiy. "Ji.*- latbedral contains the >p](iidid ir.aiblc 
uiuisobjum of tb'- (ianril.iri («;on of I/mis N\',. and fatlur 
of Eouis N\T.. f-oiiis XVlIf., and Cliarb s N.) — a chf f 
d it ij{ Coi.vion. In the clnipter-Lonsr- m a painting of 
il '• d^atn (i 'Hamas A'Beck« t, win; took u-fugc in Sens 
m 1100. Their .are j.iildie hatlj-<, a the.itic. an licspital, 
a saninaiv b-r tlie piii'^thood, and luariy cuiious bouses of 
\My .anceit flat^. 'J be cluT man ufae times arc — suge, 
dnigu'ct, wax ( nal’es. glue, Spard'h white, stfcl waie, nails, 
dials, raz'.ia, (lueihlcs, pliospboni*!, Woollen jarn, brer, 
leath* r. CLr. J ia-re aiL* also iioii ar.d copjjer foundricH. 
Ihe chief liade is in coin and flour for the .‘'Upfjly of J’aiis, 
wine, woo], )a lop, t.b s. buck-, baik. Imthci, biiJe.s, limber, 
oak .striMs, iSiLc. 

SENSATION. A .seimatioM is an ultimate mont.al 
fact, an element of mind. Mind is built up of sensations 
and of nothing else, and if we could enkarge our .sen^-ations 
we could enlctrgc the lange of our mind.s. Brobably the 
many puz/liog facta as to the extiaordmaiy p^ower of scn.si- 
bility often rnani/e.sted by tho lower animals (as the sight 
of the vulture, the fimiell of the dog, ^Lc.) aic due to the 
fact of tliese "nimala being pos-sessi-d of some clab.s of sen- 
Biitions unknown to our.sehcs. It i.s quite tominon for us 
to Imd cu* selves warned against or attiacted towards some 


person of whom we kiuwv .absolutely nothing; and wo are 
totally unable to give a warrant for our feeling. Such 
.<;ens.ation8 m.ay be due to .seme subtle emanation or mani- 
festation of that vital foice Avhich we feel, though we eannot 
as }et recognize it, .and which forms the tine ba.sis of tho 
peiplexing facts of .spiiitimli.sin, me.smerism, &c. If tlii'i 
conjecture bo true wo h.avo here a new class of sensation^j, 
and one which would enlarge our knowledge .and the lange 
of our mind to an enormons extent. At all events it will 
serve to show how easy it is to im.agino the pnssiliility of 
sens.ations quite distinct in kind from those wliich aie .so 
familiar to us in our daily life. 

In the term Sense, .as used in ordinary l.angiiage, we in- 
clude not only the sensory apparatus, hut all the .si iisatloiis 
produced by it; the sense of sight would be held to cover 
.all light-sensations, for example. 

A sensation, strictly defined, is that mcnt.al fact which 
concurs with .a phy-sical fact, it is the mental result of a 
stimulus acting upon one of the sensory organs. A flash 
of light .aw.akes the sense of sight: ccit.ain pliysical changes 
take pl.ace in the sight-organ, the eye, and a tiniu (if chaiiL'c 
p.asses along the sensory nerve to tlie brain, wliieh ieeei\es 
the impulse in a special ganglion, and at once is alb eti'd 
with the sensation of sight. It is the brain ganghon which 
sees, not the eye. Cut the optic nerve, and tho eye, Iiow*- 
ovrr peifcct, secs not. Many deaf persona exist who lm^o 
the most perfect ears possible, but the nerve being defec- 
ti\o they c.annot luMr. Snch a.s are deaf only by defects 
of the outer ear, on tho other hand, c.an be m.ado to hear 
by the Aui>iriioNK through tlic teelh, and tliis is tine 
hc.aring: a A-cry complete and perfect proof that it is tlio 
brain .and not tho outer ear wliieh liear.s As yet iu» 
similar instrument exists to enable Ihc blind to see. 

Unfortunately it proves upon trial iinpossiiile to isolate 
a sen'-.ation. Diicctly a sensation is localized orrefeiicd 
to an external object, directly it causes recognition of some- 
tliing external to ouiselxes, it becorne.s a pciception, a 
mental act. ro.ssibly a baby, before ho has acquired tlie 
habit of discriminating his sensations and l()c.ali?ing them, 
nuy expeiienco pure sensation; bnt adults never do. In 
a perfect or impel feet form perception, not sensation, is 
the ultimat(‘ fact of mind we rc.acli. 'He baby expeueiices 
waimth, light, noise, &c., and evinces satisfaction or the 
roeise, but for a con.siderable time does not atloiript to 
turn towards llie souicc of pleasure or turn aw.ay from tins 
sf'Uice of pain, and this may possibly be a c.iso of uiimixed 
We, liowevcr, when we see a light at once jn-r- 
rr-i\e il as well as feel it; that is, wc leengnize its locality, 
we acknowledge its likeness or its unlikeness to previoiivlv- 
uiiumheicd peiccptions of light, and w'c cmilrast it at tlio 
same time with the darkness or the dill'ereiitiy-ccilouud 
light which Pimounds it. In short, tie* three gieat cle- 
mciitb of mind — tho perception of agieement, the percep- 
tion of difference, and the power of retenli\enes.s— aro all 
bi ought into play. o 

'1 lie relative definiteness of our vanoiis sensations af- 
H'ids a good measure of the r.ank (T tlnir rehpecti\e sensf.s. 
When we find the element of duration feeldy marked in 
'la.ste and Smell and very strongly perceptible in Sight and 
Healing, we at once rank the former ns le.s.s refined than 
the latter. We also find the distinction to hold gfK>d in 
other characters — llie first pair Avaiiting definition in every 
lespcct when contrasted with the last pair, and approach- 
ing to tho.se irii-rely organic sensations which refer to hodily 
conditions of hunger or repletion, freshness or suffocation, 
and the like. This is the ground for the classification 
given in more detail in tho article on tho iSkn-hes. 

One seiusution is found to interfere with another of like 
kind. Tho lower tho sense the more liable is it to this 
kind of distui banco. Thus, if one hand be plunged into 
hot water and the other into cold, then njion plunging 
both bunds into tho same mass of lukewarm water this 
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vill ft-el cold to one and warm to the other Jiand. Or I 
a btep hi^rher^ if >vo taste a sliun^r balinc solution, a 
inucli wealvev solution will he unable to affect our senso, if 
tasted quickly after the first. Thu sense of smell is 
clouded altojj;ether by a cold in the head. The higher 
senses nio far less liable to interference, and eapahlo of 
much mojo fatigue. It is worthy of remark that the less 
defuiitu sensations, those wliicli appumcli in tlieir character 
the sensation of oi^anic life, are received through Benso 
organa which are placed at the entrances of the two great 
cavities of the body, the i expiratory and digestive channels 
n-spectively. 

SENSES, THE, are the means whereby wc know our 
own b(j<ly and the e.\teinal world. A sense is composed 
td time parts: a sensory organ, which may be affected or 
stlimilated in some special manner; a neivous track, along 
which the stimulus may pass; and a nerve centre, to receive 
it. Thus ill tlie sense of sight, the eye, the sense-organ, 
is stimulated in a peculiar manner by light, and by light 
only; this stimulus is galhered by the optic nerve, and so 
convened to its special ganglion at the base of the brain, 
where it is leeogiiized as tlic sensation of vision. 

It is probable that in animals of low sensibility the 
sensory organs, which manifestly must be mainly on the 
exterior of the body, aie sensitive to all kinds of external 
stimulus; and that the sensations caused by varying stimuli 
(lilfei veiy little in quality from one another, the animal 
jirohalily acting much more from the vai)ing degree 
of violcMiceof the stimulus than from its varying natuie. 
lint it is obvious tliat as animals rise in the scale, great 
jnecisimi and economy would lesult from the differentia- 
tion of the smi[ile umfoiiii sc use-cell into specialized otgans, 
suscejitible only to certain definite stimuli; one gioup of 
colls Lecoming sensitive above all things to the waves of 
sound, another gioup to the waves of light, This dilfer- 
eiiliatioii of sensory oigans implies a speedily following 
ililfereiitialion of the nerve centre which receives and 
ackiiowlidges the sensation, and so by lung evolution the 
senses become specialized in every part; and each has its 
outer oigau, its inner oigau, and its nerve connecting the 
two. Ihe eye is not sensitive to sound, neither is the optic 
ganglion at the base of the biahi; .and fnither, even the 
optic neivc apjieais to lefusc to carry other than light 
stii>.Uious. If the optic nerve is stinmlated anywhere 
along Its couixc, the brain sees a Hash of light; if the 
t veball is stiuek, and the optic nerve is stimnlaled in its 
line ultiniate iilaniL-uLs, “ sparks fly from the eye;” and a 
.'■till iMoie viuleiil ila.''li is pioduced if the nerve is pressed 
after leaving the eyeball. A diseased ear, if the aural 
m vve is utfeeted, gives a sensation of sound, and so on for 
the other senses. Yet a closer examination, eoujiled with 
e\pcrimeiits ii];oii the various nerves, leads the physiologist 
to ]iron(juncc that these nerves are not really specialized, 
hut tliat they aio neives like all others ; that they arc, in 
fact, inero tclogiaph wires faithfully carrying the messages 
given to them. It is the optic ganglion which refuses to 
imive any other than light-messages, the aural ganglion 
which 1 ejects all but sound-messages. 

For veiy many ages five senses have been recognized as 
so jne-cminciit in vrdue that they have come to acqiiiie 
the title of semes almost os on exclusive possession. These 
are the senses of Sight, Heasing, Touch, Smell, and Taxte. 
Itemarks upon each of these wonderful faculties, by whose 
aid the whole complex structure of mind is built up, are 
oflered under the special articles bearing tlieir names, save 
ill the sense of Uoaring. The articles Sound and Lioiit 
also bear upon the subject. Somewhat extended articles 
wdl bo found upon each of the sensory organs, Eyk, Eak, 
.Skin, Nose, and Tongue; and these of couiso incidentally 
deal with the senses for which those organs exist. 1' mally, 
the article Sensation deals with the general considerations 
einbraoing the whole subject. 


But the Ijistorical “five senses" by no means exhaust 
the special varieties of sciLsation perceivable by the brain. 
Taking a sense as a Btiniulus from an external agent acting 
on some distinct bodily organ or senes of organs, and 
giving rise to a special sensation, wc cmtaiuly must include 
a considerable number of less prumineut s»*nses if we desin* 
to make an cxhauslive chihsifieation. For examplr*^ llie 
muscular system prcsent.s us with a laige .S(.n>e-i>ir:.in, 
providing the biain with many sensations ailsing fnjiu 
external stimuli to which it alone of all the jjaitsof the 
body is sensitive. Wo have tin; sensation of d^ad strain, 
as when wu weigh suiiiethiiig in our hand, and we can 
with ease tiam oursedves to distinguish between and 
20 oz. What is thi.s sense? It is not sight, nor toiieh, that 
gives us this knowledge, it is riiuseiilar feeling. Tlieii, aNo, 
wo get exeition coupled with movement, giving an entirely 
new set of sen.sali(tii^; and finally, movement vvilliout exer- 
tion, as that of iiding m a caiiiage, yiidding a third tUss 
unlike eaeli of the foimer. We can disci iinmate eontmu incu 
of musenlar movement, extnit of sweejs i.ipidilv f<f speeil. 
quite unaided by sight or toueli. In fact wc have In.ie a 
sixth sense of gieat power. 

It will not be necessary to apply the same sciutiny 1 1 
other subordinate senses; for it will be evident on smiihr 
consideiations that the following all fnllil tlio coiul.tiuns 
of tiuo senses: — Hnngiriuul Thirst, Keplclion an»l otii-T 
digestive sensations, Sullocation and other oiganie scns.i- 
tions of rcspiiation and ciiculatiori, Warmth and Culil, 
Muscular pains and fatigues, Organic sensations of Neive, 
and Sex — since all of Ihe-so have a special oigan, wdli a 
special stiinnlns or olqect, and all vicKl a special scn'ithm 
not to be mingled or confounded with any otlui. 

All till last are rcfeiied. by uui latest aullioiili-s to 
one ola'''>, the class of Sensations of Oiganic Liie;" and 
it will piobablv occur to every tlioiigblful reader tlint 
the pio|n-r rank of such senses is with Taste and Simdl, 
for all of tlu'sc, while su])iem(‘ly inquutanl i’oi the coivifoil 
and pleasuie of life, vield none of the liighcr eKne nts of 
mind. In a ccrlaiii sense, thev may be tnily vi.J to bj 
I lower forms of the gieat sense of loucli. but thev aic in- 
I coin|)aiably benc.ith Touch projier, the Touch of tie- ^kin, 

I ill intellectual value. 'iJns is not to lessi n tin ii value, 

I hut the impoit.iiKe of their function. A mm's llf^ is hur. 
a huidiu to him if he he racked with miiseiilu' oi mrvous 
pain, if he is perpetu.illy conscious of a liver or a ''tuaiuli 
which refuses to do its work; but short of sucli ]<aiii 
jiasses the limits of hodily omlurance, such a man may 
live, in all its ^nllu•^s, the highest life pos^lMe: he mac 
Miller the tortures of a Colei idge or a Heine, and vet liko 
them use to immoitality. But he who is hoin hlmd, ilcif, 
and paialylK, is without most of what elevatis nvm anove 
the animals; ami hu who in later life Iom s sight, heuing, 
and touch is only saved from a like sad degiaelaliou hy tho 
.aecumulatcd stoies of happier years. 

The claNsifieation of the senses, then, nmy be thus set 
foith; — /■Vr.'V, wliat vve bavu termed the Mn.<rul,ir 
which, bince it aiisos from :r perception of the ettuit of the 
motoi nerves, and not from a perecjition of the stimulus 
of the sensoiy nrives. is inaiiifestly to be pul in a dlvl^i^al 
by itself. The muscular sens.Uiou e>f a jtric of peiuv- lield 
out on the palm of the open hand is due to the ^e!l'*e ef 
elFort to keep the hand from being weighed down by the 
pence, that is, to the feeling called up by ccitam motor 
nerves which are exerting themselves to keep the b md 
steady; the sensation of touch which the coins emse is 
A liuo sensation, affecting certain sensoiv nciviN. wineli 
appreciate it as the touch of metal, and not of silk (n* 
stone, and cany a nicss.igc to the biaiu acLordingly. Ihu 
tliilerencu is quite patent. 

iSecondh/^ wh«w we may Icnn tlie Smst < or tcthufj^ the 
senses not spceially intclleetual ; and in iiMug these tciiUA 
it must be added that they are to be undci stood with great 
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Hinitfttlon, for all senses have an intellectual side, and liLe- 
wise an emotional ^ide^c)^ side of feeling:. In raliin;^ T.l^te 
a Sense of Eeolinc; it is meant that its Intellectual power 
needs the wit and genius of a Biillat-Savarin lo make per- 
ceptible, while a child acknowledges its irnpoitance on its 
ineie non •intellectual or animal side. The Senses of Feeling 
niv the group of sen*;ations of Organic Life, Taste, and Smell. 

rhirdhj, Avhat we ha^e called spccialh' the /nfclkctunl 
the all-inipoi t.int powers of Touch, Healing, and 
Sight. And the con\ci.sc of what wa^ said al)o\e holds 
true as to this clan's; namely, that while their otlice as 
furnishers of intclKvtual fooil i> that which especially 
maiks and stamps tln.ni. tiny me md only not de\oid of 
einotion.il powoi. hut on the eioihaiy the_\ } leld our most 
cxtjn Mle ph.i^'nies o( foelim.:. For who would compare 
the t'iiieh of tlie w um In mg vel\i‘t of a bain's cheek, the 
sound kidded In “the muimur of innimicraljlc bees,” or 
the >.irht of autumn leaves, all iU'‘Sct and ]»uiple and gold, 
with tlie f I'^teof the I nest cates (n'lliesimll of tlicrichc'>t 
]icrfumo'. fioin the sletres of Iml? And these aie httlc 
more than sensations o‘ ft'eling, if we ke.-p onr minds from 
dwelling on the diarm of iiewmss mid helplessness which 
sniTounds the babe, the pe.acefiil activity ot the bees, and 
the tender nit land » !} of the liccs left bare by the fallen 
Icavtw. 

In till-', as in all other l ia'"'il’ealIoi.<. to diaw t"<> 
tight a line i'^ nnni ee^siry and ihsurd, but it would be 
etjn illy A\r('rg not l<i reei'':n].''. the eM^ttnce of fundameu- , 
tal (i.srinct!o[,s ' 

SENSIBIL ITY, ns a p].\si.jln[jii’al tcim, vignihc’s the 
power to CMitt' " ns't'ii.i, 1 he ^al 'His sense <tigiiis ate 
iii-t h-'iiif n- (-U- . 1 - ti' till' tl'.cy >ary gieat!> in thdir 
pirts. In tie e\(' jl,.' seiiN-’hdity \ai i< s from 7<//, at th(‘ • 
tMiti V ce » f th» ('j<t c r\ t . to the extn indy delicate point ' 
(f the ■■ ^d.ow sp , 1 ^ uoudctl with the stiucturis calictl ^ 
Cun. s, to wl.di id* sensiLidity of the oignn is refeiied. 
dhe same umnk suNe> f.ji the \ai)ing sensibility of tlio 
tongue I'ld t!if r'iu‘. In the ear, the ].aiiicaustd by sbiill 
Foinds ‘I’ll tl '* ind'rler. nee to gia\e sounds are familiar 
to e\ti\ one, and eleiily sl.i.w wlicic the car is the most 
sensiii\.‘. 1 l.e skin \ai;<-s cn.iimiusly in sensibility. 
Weber's test for ihi^ is j^u,] ingdnuiis. It consists 

in touching th** .‘‘kin of aiiothiT per.s<,n wall liie bhmted 
ends of a p.iir of tompa"es, and gauging the sensibility 
of ^a^ous paits Ilf tl.t oigin by the puwei of the subject 
to fli'.tingu.-'li bitwreii on<‘ jioint and two. Tlius the 

thigh ami the b lek can miL d< tect two j.oints wlieii tiny 

are .srp/iiated by tiiiity hiiesCiJ indnsj, whiNt the palm 
of t) t laud only bi'gms to ronfu-.' tl e two [joints at live 
lims (h 's r! a’l half in irnlii; th*' no‘<* distingni-hcs the 
points at thiee liiif s, the lips at two lines, the finger-tips 
at one lire ,'i['.iit. 'I lie tip of the tongm is the most .sen- 
biti\e spot ({ tlic urdiiiar} skin, ami that distinguishes two , 
poi’.ts 1 ,il:' a ha-* ajjiil. Of course the ,sul>j(at mubt ha\t* 
h.s 'WJ's elo'f d 'I'lnDg tlie exp* rhneiit. 

SEN'SITIVE FLAMES, lim rMnaikable power of • 
musical sou,.]' to atier t fla’nes is (f somewhat n*eent | 

disco\^r\. Ik\ si,.taMc' adjustment tlaines may be made j 

to mca-ur.' juc'-iiie M.\N(»Mi,ri:n Fi amks], and to i 
emit iMU‘*u il lotis when inclosed within tubes of proper , 
lengths. I Set I I AMI >."[ lUjUfiid these powers j 

of sp'-cnl I' in IS ad ordiiiarv flames, sa\ those whieli we ! 
nightly bum in our ga-»-jft^,me mi^st M‘ii'‘iti\c to sound 
ifbcn raisfd ju*-! to the point of iiick* ring. 

In 3farch, l*^ofe^«,or ly conic, at a music;.] party 

in the L'niteJ States, ohser\cd tliat the gas fl.imes wne 
ymlsating with the beats he heard in the iriusie, and as the 
t'tening fld\anccd and the ga,s company increased tlie pies- 
h’jrc on the mains the movements were inti lisihn d. In l«U.j 
iJarrett began the use of tall flames, M imlics ]iigh,and so 
on, and he found that an acute and loud bound sliortnicd 
0uch a fiaint' by bcveral incLeii aiid caused the upper part 


' to spread sideway.s into a flat and very bright flame. Two 
yeais later 'J'}ndnll took up the subject at the Koyal Insti- 
tution, and it is especially to him that the finest ohsciva- 
' tions are due. It wuis soon discovered that to acquire this 
sensibility the gas must be on the point of flaring. Now, 
flaring is caused by tlie fiietion in the oriRco of a burner, 
and friction is always rhythmic, ns the squeaking of any 
rusty cart-axlo will tell us; when Ihereforo the llamo is 
■ hi ought closely to the point of flaring the ,slight but pro- 
. cisely regular rhythmic pulses of a musical tonu will 
o\erthrow tho balance of the flame even more thoroughly 
than a very considerable increase of pressure in the gas- 
I main will be able to do. Taking an ordinary fish-tail or 
, b.at’s-wing buruer, with a heavy prossino from the main, 
and turning it just short of flaring, the flame will bo seen 
to leap at very small sounds, and to a whistle or otlier 
! shrill sound will probably take on a distinct form of flare, 
usually of seven points, of a .somewhat star-like .shape. 

I Using a circular aperture, which yields a tall thin flame, 
the etFect of sound is seen in the sudden drujiping of the 
flame from flare-point to piobahly half its length; and if 
a pinched opening is used, so that the flame is Hut, the 
tall thin ribbon of flame thus produced will rotati* at a 
strong whiNtlo, its plane turning 1)0 degrees, and returning 
to the origin.al position when the sound ceases. An c.isy 
way of procuring Mich an aperture is to heat and then diaw 
out a piece of glass tube till it gives an oiiRee of about a 
sixteenth of an inch. It is possible to produce from lino 
pin-hole apertures, and under heavy pressure, flames 2 
feet long, and the sensitiveness of these flames is among 
the most exquisitely delicate things in natuie. Eeciling 
a piece of poeliy before such a flame causes il to shorten 
\ari«iUsly to dllh rent vowels, always behaving alike to each 
paiticular vowel; lliat is, it distinguishes and obeys the 
VowLi. Toxks, elsewhere desciihod. 'I'o see it bow and 
curtsey, as it were, while the writer proceeds, is most re- 
niark.ihle. A music.al sound, a r.attle, the chink of m<jncy, 
iJto., shakes it down to 8 inches high, and almost extin- 
guishes its light, a hiss agitates it violently, a musical box 
makes it dauco like a living thing. If the flame be a small 
one it is amusing to find that one can read by it only when 
it is whistled to; or gun cotton may be placed near it and 
filed by its lateial extension at the word of commaiul. 

Not only fl.imcM, hut sti earns of uii or jets of smoke ai« 
similaily sensitive to sound; and jets of water are .als<j 
sensitive iindiM* special conditions. 

SENSITIVE PLANTS. Sec M o v k m f nts o f P r. a n in; 
Mimosa; Oksmoihim. 

SEN'TENCE (Lit. aententta) is the expression of a 
complete thought ; in grammatical language, a proposition. 
It is a term used also, and with exactly the same meaning, 
in music as in speech, though, as will ho presently seen, 
inusic.al sentences arc ns fnr from admitting of precise de- 
scription ns musical idea-s are far from Iho cap.acity of 
limited intellectual definiti«|i. iStill, in music and speech 
alike, the sentence is the unit; both arts are made up in 
the l.xst resort of sentences. 

In speech we find sentences fall into two great divisions, 
simple and compound, A simple sentence has a subject 
and an assertion about that subject, which assertion we 
call the predicate: thus in “ John writes well,” “ John” is tite 
subject, ‘‘ writes well ” is the predicate. It is asserted or pre- 
dicated of John that he writes well. A compound sentence 
is made up of several simple 8entence.s: thus we may say, 
“John writes well, hut he draws badly, and ciphers worse,” 
and hero wo evidently employ three simple sentences to 
give tho meaning of the one compound sentence. 

Further, a sentence may bo complex^ that is, the sub- 
ject or llu! predicate may have substantivai or adjectival 
]ihrascs qualif}liig them, and these phrases may bo quite 
I binall scMiteiices in lliemselves. We may say, ** John writes 
I well tbobc things which he understands,” and here IIjoho 
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tliinr;s lie nndor.staiids ” Linns a Ruhordinato snb- 

«tantivnl Hciiteiicn required to coinplcU* the moiiniii«; of the 
predicate. Such an extension of tlic picdicato is alwa\8 
rerpiiied witli a transitive \oib, and is called the ohjtvt. 
The above sentence does not become complex by the meie 
addition of an object, for “ .lohn writes history \\ell "(where 
“history " is the object) is a purely simple sentence. It be- 
comes complex because of its containing a subordinate i 
(substantival) sentence. The following complex Mfiitenee ! 
lias a buhoidinate adjectival clause qualifying the subject: ! 
“ Jolm, who is a diligent student, writes history well.” It 1 
is e\ident that eompound sentences maybe composed of I 
complex as well as of t.implo sentences. 

In anaUzing a .sentence w’e follow out the thought of the j 
writer as iieaily as may be, Fiist we select the subject ; 
of the .sentence (in grammatical terms the nomimative of 
the j)ilneij»al verb), and class with it all the subordinate 
adji'clival .sentences or pbrasos which qualify that subject, j 
Sometimes the subject may be a clause of some length, a.s 
in tlin following: “It is excellent [to have a giant’s j 
.strengthj,” wliere the words in brackets, collectively, are 
the sidqect. Next we select the predicate, geiUTully in 
the foim of a finite verb. If it is a transili\e veib it will 
carry an object, represonted by a noun or by a phraso of 
Huhstaiitival or nounal character; and we put under the 
jiiedicate its object tbu.s found with the jdira.ses, | 
attached to tlie object if Iheic aie any. Finally, we shall 
find theie ai(‘ fiequenlly left circumstances of time, place, ! 
or m.annrr qualifying the veil) — adverbial plir.ases, or .seii- 
tciiees, in shoit— and these wo .set down as exton.'ions of 
the j»ied irate. If the siutenei* is compound, we lesohc it 
into Minple sentences befoie proceeding as above. 

The gieat requi.sile in a sentence is clearness; .and this 
is attaiiiMble only by giammatical accuincy joined to per- 
spicuity (d thoiiglit and well-cho.sen uiTangement of woids. 
\Void.s eonneeled in llmught sbotdd be placed near each 
other, and those unconnected .should he .separated fiomcacli 
other, .‘•o that the Lfllowing sentence is ludicrously f.aulty : 
“Ibuce lie consideieil inaniage with a iftr^fkrn pollttrnl 
(cnnomi*t ns \cry dnugenms " (I)’lsracli'.s “Curiosities of 
Lileiiiluie"). Mr. D’Isiaeli would lia\c done better to h.ave 
put the it.alieized woids after the word “ Hence.” Punctua- 
tion is a very gieat help to clearness, but it 01*50 ofleis a 
dangerous snare to the iinwaiy: a sentence that ntnals 
“stops" to make it intelligible i.s almost ccitaiiily fault \. 
In llic prose of all the best wi iters scarcely any slops 
he\oiul the Hill .‘'lop are really necessary. 

A musical .‘'Ciitence, as has been said, fol]ow.s very much 
the same rules as a spoken or written sentence. To gi\e 
a familiar illustiation, “ tiud Sa\c the (^urcu" contains 
two cO'Oidinalc mu'sical sentences; the first one made up 
of three, the .second of four sections. The whole tune is 
therefoie a compiumd Bcutcncc. The “ Old lluudiedth" 
i.s a sentence in four sections, the fust two forming a de- 
finite half-sentence, and the last^wo foiining thecorresponti- 
ing iiT dependent half-sentence, connected, ns it were, with 
the lirst l»y some imaginary inusical “ and " or “ but.” .\nd 
just ns with speech, so with music, n sentence must emivey a 
clear thought, musically complete, and capable of analysis 
into its ihytlnniral elements of sections and phiaves; and 
those latter, in all the very best melodies, lespnnd to each 
other in the most suhtlo bnnncjiy of order. 

SEN'TINSL or SENTRY (I.At. sentire^ to look or 
perceive), is a term now applied to a soldier wlien placed 
on guard before a public building, on tho ramparts of a 
foi tress, or beyond the outposts of an army in the field. 
At night the .sentry Is furnished with a password, wdiieli 
must be given by everyone who desires to pass. Mounted 
sentries in outposts are usually termed ridtttes, 

BBP'AL, in botany, is a term commonly applied to 
4hc division.s of the calyx. iSec Cat.yx. 

SEPARATION, See Divorce. 
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SEPIA (Gr. srptn). See Cl TTM.-riRrr. 

SEP'IA, a dark blown pigment fiom the black juko 
ejected by iho cuttle-fish (.SVy;ta oifU'innlin) to darken the 
water when pursued. One pint of the juice will blacken 
1000 parts of w'liter. When diHMl tins matter confains 
78 per cent, of Iho jiiginent or melanin. It may he ob- 
tained pure by dis.suhing it m caustic pot ish, and jneepi- 
tating the solution with an acid. It is (jnitc insoluble in 
water, but remains Misp<*iidod iii it for a long time, im- 
parting to it the black (olonr. 

SE'POY (Mind. idjKihi, a coldier, literally a bowman, 
from «/>. a how), a nati\e sold'er m the Hi itl'^h aimy in Imli u 

BE'POY MUTINY. Sec the ai tic 1cm 1ni»ia 
cal *SV</to/i), (’AWNrc)KK, Dkmii, and I.lcknow. 

SEPT(1 .at. a p.iitil ion), .a term almost Fynrmy* 

mou.s with clfiri. Fro!jahl\ the I iiids of the Iiisli sejit** wcio 
divided by rcco”ni/.ed fences or I.indm.irks. a\ hence the n.ame, 

SEPTA'RIA ('L'lt. injifuw. a jurtition), in geoh-gc, 
are hard nodular ini'-’^e^ c f coiicretionary origin j vec 
Nodi M'S, Gcjnc ni 'I D »NAr.\ J occnnlm: iii more cn* h-'S 
regular la\eis in licds of il;i\. .uid ''O ( allcil on account of 
the pre.sence i>f niimeious Mii.all viin-of calc.^icoiis sfcu. 
which divi«le them np — as by ji.irl itn ns ™ mto ‘-iveid 
isolated thoiiLdi fiimly united p.irls. Hit* \('ins wu.* 
oiiginally .Miiall lissuiC'' oi ci.mk*', j»roilii(ed by the iii- 
teinal contraction of the nodule on .‘•olidifwn/, and nw.* 
their orig’n to the dep*)‘'ili«'iMtf eaihonateof lime hi in- 
tilti.ifing water. 'I’lpie.il examples an* to be met with m 
cl.avey roeks of almost all aee'', hut they .assume uiiU'';m 1 
impoilanee iii the Ettcene Ldndon Clay of INm x and 
I the 1.‘'1 l* of Slieppey ; at Haiwiih and m .ir Sin cincvs t) , y 
are laigoly emploiod in the nninif.icture of Uomw t i- 
Mi'.NT, bung obtained both fioiii the clill’s and fri<Mi rmt- 
l}ing shoals in the ht d of the ^v\. 

SEPTEMBER, llie ninth month with Euiopcan 
nations, as tin* Ni'.'u is now diiid'd. It cons'vfs r.f ihiitv 
days. 'I lie (.M lloin.iu \car coitiimnccd m M.ir<.li: ^^*p- 
teinher was then the stvi uth miitith, .IS the T'auic iiiijil » s, 
and the n.ime has hetii kejit to the jaevyut d.i\. 'lie 
S.ixoiis called \t y(.n'st jnrmnth, oi hailei im nth, ti-c.in^e 
at this time tln'V githeu'd in tlun hiilev h.ir\est. 

SEPTEMBER MASSACRES (FaiiN S- 

Ki'.ri iii.H 'i, riii Ni 11. 

SEPTEN NIAL ACT. THE. cd t71fh was an exten- 
sion l)y an Ael of Jhiiliainint of tlu* pi e\ ions li.uin’.d 
Act, to which M'illiaiji 111. at l.i't agiicd, aftu liaMug 
pre\iou‘‘ly lefiisoil to jsiss it, in IHIM. Tin* po'i-'ihli* dui.\- 
tioil of Ihiiliaineiit was tlniehy inciea''ed fnun llnee \eiis 
to .sc\en M'ai.*'. It is ceitainli a ihuiircious piimiplc lli il 
a iepics»Mit.ili\<* as m this e.r^^e, shonhl ii»ti* its uwn 

prolonged aiithorit} , hut the distuihed state t.f the e>»mifiv 
rendered the inea-'iiie NCiy dcsii ibh* at the time, to a\oid 
election'' wliicli might have gone :ig;iiii''t the m-w dMia‘'ty, 
.and the .\et has wciked iciy well on sevci il oceashais 
.siuc<’. It has hoeii .‘^oeial times fcimally .ittackcil. In 
1818 Sii I’raneis Ituidctt purposed to repl.iee it by a hill 
jnoviding for amiu.d p.iili.nneuts; in l8;U) Daniel O’t’onucll, 
by one letuining to tiiennial paili.imeiits. Mr. Tennis, n 
tried thiicc for its repeal (188.'1, 1.'<;U. l''<37). ai.l 
Mr. Craw fold once (1843). but were dcf..atul by l.iii:o 
majoiities. 

SEPTET'. any musical roinposition in .scien pait''. 
There aie sevcial septets occui ring in operas — m tahli “oine 
I beautiful strains for women’s loices in Wagner’s “ W.ilK'i'-*'’ 
— hut the term i.s hotter known as applied to ^ep ii ite e. in- 
positions, and lathcr to in.^timnenlal tli.iii v-u.d ; n ec<. 
Tho most f.iimms septet (one of the fimst pu ces i.f mu'-ie 
wo have) is that by lleetluwen for sti iiL:s ami wind, llir.ii- 
iners and Spohr’s .septets, also line woiks, introduce I ho 
pianoforte as well as stiings and wind, ami gain great ful- 
ness of tone tlierehv. 

SBPTIM'IUS SEVE'RUS. See Skvekus. 

DJ 
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SEPTIMOLE, ill music, a term employed to di'iioto 
the dl\i^iuu of a note into seven parts, as, lor instanee, a 
erotoliet into seven seniiquaveis. 



SEPTIMON'TIUM. the IJiMnaii festi\al uf De- 
eember, coinmoinoiatiii^ the louiulitioii of Koine on tho 
eternal seven hills. Kut tljo hill.'' lieie iiKMiit aie the se\en 
small elevations cr iin K "ed '■iiiil:'' ' within tlie eaily eity, 
.iiul TH't tint l.ir::ei 1 uh laiiie Liter on, iiy an en^ily 

intelli^ihli- thiii:<'. Ix' i._iiiK‘d .o ci'iitral 

Koine. Si’f t' e aituie KnMl . M't'tinii 

SEPTUAGESIMA < I ir , MMutyh the thiid Sunday 
hefoie I ear. t illed heeaiiN- the Ihsl Sunday in Lent, 
l>i in:: daN" lieioie Li'^ier. i\as staled (^tuadia^esimn, 

V. hu li ."i, 1 i.i'" h'lty; aiiil lift\ hel'o^ the next round luiin- 
Im'i tiiiN. a^ M\t\ is to fifty, ainl so\*nty to M\ty, 

tl'i iti» n ti e Sand ly iiniMedMtel\ pieiediir: i.kiadiaL:* siin i 
>anda_\ , li» aii: fuilhei fiuiu Kast^l.^\aN t.ille-l (^liiiiitjii.i- 
::i snna iriit\i Sunday: and tlic l^^o ft ieui>ii'_i: Sundae 
LeiiiL' sirdlu!lli'-i disl.mt, ^\ele, for the same leasi-n, callftl 
Sixa::i s 111 1 .iiul Si |it!nL:e''iin 1 1 .si\t\ and si vi nt' ) Sund ivs. j 

SEP'TUAGINT (.Lai.. >e\Lnt\\ tia* n line j^iit'ii to the j 

i. uht'«t ti 1 . -! liam of t!o' jrrliie\\ Sei .|i:uiO'', vi/ i ne nrule | 

I 'to ti •' (j'-'-’v 1 Hi pin'ai'ly duim:: llie tii^t Inif of . 

til' tl'.ii'l I’lntniv r.a . St.\iial Ic^' mis h.ive bo. n pie- | 
SI i\i d I V :] ■' .!■ \vs o' ft'i mil',; tlo* tu n i*t this \eisi.iii, 1 
!• i: Li L* s nio>t ti n^tw'irthy .ucunt is that | 

;..'ii.n !o. .\i ill s, a .Tr\\ ^li pliilos, wim h\id in | 
J-jjip: "1 tie 1 1 . 'ii.i.'! i: uf tie tl-'id eintuiy r..« who I 

. 1.; 1. 0 ). l)r:in‘tii'S Ph u.m us a lianshtii'ii hail | 

li i I tia'is <‘i tl" *1. of tin* JlthieWb .itojii: I 

f' iti. Lu.t I r 1 _'\| t .anl of .lil tl’i it liaj'j eiii'd to them, and i 
oi ih' i '•t "t ti.i,. hind, .Old of the exjiosition of the 

wl.' le 1 1.'. . * til" eiil'ie ti 0 .'! itiuii t f tan \\h(-le law was 

’ I in t'ii tioi.- of llif km;: nanud I’lnladi Iphus, a man 
uf L^o it. 1 i iiini' r the diui tion (jf IleineliiOs I’lialelens." 
Int' r: .1 i ^ ; 'icf shows that tin. M i‘'ic-n w.is made hy .Ji ws 
fl til' Ah I'niii.in fuloiiii 111 l'iL^\pt. djsiiia^ini: as it does 
an itiiji'ite.t kiiowh di:** of llihicw on the p.iit of the 
tian-l it' is. .ii ,l nt the y one tune i shilnlinL' the foiins -iiiil 

j. i ' I'l s ..f l.e ^l.ac uuhiL tficik piM.ilint in Ahvindili. 

v.ith n ‘o V I _\;<li.in wt.id- 'the tiaiisl.ituis ajipiai to 
i .w wiihi.l film a ti\t (lilnririL' in many jiomts fiom 
li.it i.o.v ('iii-nr. .Hid .some of tJ"' hook*', notaiily .loh, 
I'lo’.iiiS, 1(1. m; lil, a",i J.sti,,]^ sj,,,^v jinpf-itant 

\.H i.itii :,s .'i 1 tie- ler . i\. ,1 11 . ijii ’.v text. 'J ].*■ Si jitua^iiit 

.'ds ) .i_:i. ■-...(.< Ij ii.oie II itii ll e s.im iiit.iM thin with the 
ll..hi w i. . s f 1 il,, I'.ntattmli. In ‘‘onie inst.u.d s the 
vHl't.'i.si! m t!.* H' hi ( w t* xt in i\ I-e ill-, utinteil for by 
1 ' ^ I f lli_hr. w W'jids .11 , >1 b tills, but ll.ii- aiu 

• : 'I's f, 1 w . h I... (\h’. kUiti-m I .in Iv ;,,.\i i, .ii.d 

■ 1 .m- ’ ,..’y 'i'*. i.’ii ii d jilliiilii i h*' 

I I *.. .- j Hii'i w ;li Li' n Mi.'iatui; mum: the 

i*-'" ‘ . 1 ' • 'O.d t!,i" 1 di (Mitui) .Hi'l <1 lai;;e 

]'/‘T'a; ‘It ■ f. . iliun . fi.ii.j tl.i 0!.l i I st.iTin nt build 
Hill- N J' ’a . .it .Ilf . frmilii S* pta lamt. It 
w III . J I,-, tl.i Ci I -tii.'i iiiinh. blit will II the 

Lhli t.Lii- I'l'i.'i to it in th'.r <■ ‘iM I o\ ( r*ii v\il|j tl.i* 
JfV.s, t.'.i .1!'. MIC hd t'^ 1 '..iniiij' it iiioie 1 !o-i i\ , and 

fir.dii tl .U :t ililhud mat.iiioly iroin lla- ll<bre\v, it 
^naJa.iIj} fill into (H'W pnte .unon;: tli'iii. Tp to the end 
of tlie fomth f'iijtuj} ail ti.msl.itnjiis of the O.d iestament 
for the u.se of t];c (.IjiistMJi chinch Wire made fjom the 
S' y»tn and it w.is to jmt ihi ( i;ij‘t:ans onahvil 

v.!i. ii... .Jd.\s th.at Oii;.'eii wndiitook In', ^mat woik of 
li • ' (loj^iis/m of the dilkicnt texts and M.i'^ions of tin 
Oi.: 1' stameiit. 

i I i.hitf iiiieient MS.s. of the Si-ptnaelnt are the Cnrh.r 
I'' HI' ( Ih Mic), tile (Jodej- Alexamhunm (I^itidon^, 
liiv Coc/t . '-l^Kii(ku6 (.St. I’cteibbarg;, none of which aic 


later than the fifth century, and the first nnd la.st of wliirh 
probably date from the fouitli. 'Ihe piincipal modem 
editions am those of the" Ihhlia l*oh elotta Cumpluteiisis ” 
(1.'>14-17); the Aldiiio edition (Vkiiico, 1 j 18); the Koinaii 
edition (Koine, IbH?); a fac.simili! edition of the Co(h\r 
Vaticanns^ by II. II. Kaber (1.81(1); and tho edition uf 
Dr. Tisehendorf from the Codtx ^^lUitUicus (fifth edition, 
I Leip/aj:, l87j). 

j SEP'TUM, in physiolo;;}*, is a dividing: stiuclnre, .as, 
I for instance, tho septum of the nose, di\iding the ii.is.il 
cavity. 

In aichirology .septum was the b-Hili r in the am lent. 
Ihnnaii (also letained in tho early Lhiisti in) Imsilic.is di- 
^idinf: tho nave from the apso or chancel. 

SEQUENCE, in musical comjiosiiion. is the reennenen 
of a figure, whether of melody or of hannony. at aiiotln r 
pitch or ill anotlicr key to tliat in wdiieh it w is lii.st lieaid. 
Thus Keetlioven has a fivo-tinies-iepeated seipieiiec ficiin ;i 
I minor common chord to the major eommoii diuid a ihiid 
I below; ns follows:— 



Many things aro allow.able in a sequence whieli an* not 
allowable in genual w-riting, but the pattern on whuh the 
sequence is founded must be ])ure in itself. In the u peti- 
lionsthe impoifi'et triads on the leaiiing note, and those on 
the Second and Third of the miiii'r scale, may be used, llio 
leading note itself may be doubled, iSc. Tho iiiler\.ils 
.should keep their iMiiie, though not their quality. 'J'hiis 
in tlie above example the bass falls always by 'Ihiids, but 
these are soinethm s minor .and sometimes maioi. Seipu lu e^, 
j which inti odnee discords arc often of exquisite beauty. Sir 
I tleoige Maefarren gives the following (“JInrmoin,” 

I as a diagiiirn of such a p.as&agc: — 



i SEOUEN'TIA (English, setpinirc) is the Latin leim 
! ff-r a certain class of hymns which is often called Ekosv 
( 1 jiglisl). proff ') ; and derives it.s name from its oceiining in 
sifjuence to tlic gradual and the accomp.iii\ing Aer.ses and 
antiphon**, dividing tho epistle from the go.sjiel in the 
III man Catholic Mas.s. It was introduced into the liturgy 
m the ninth or tenth century, and its peiiod of greatest 
I f.iviMir was the eleventh and twelfth ceiituiies, dining 
I which all our grandest sequentiaj W'Cio wiitten. 'Ilie Council 
I <.f Tieiit stiiiek out all butTive, and lb<".i' aie remarkably 
j fine speeimens of media vnl monk i**!! Latin poetry, i limned 
I .ind accented. Tlic last two charact* rs were unknown to 
I (oireet I-'itin poetry, w bento the curious misiioiiKT of 
“ pri'v.i” applied to them. 

Dies Ir.'c” is the most fniuou.s and the grandrst of all 
the .‘.eqnentiie, and was written hy Tornnia.so da (Vlano in 
the Iwelftli century. It foiin.s the mniii bature of tho 
lequiem rnusie, the. Mass for the l)ea<J, It i.s in stanzas of 
thic-o liiic.s, rhyming, 'i ho first htanza is a.s follows : — 

“ Lies Iwp, dies 111a 
Holvet Kfcclnm In favllhX, 

Teste David enm Hlbylla." 

“ .Stahat Mater” is not nearly so fine, hot is still a nohl»» 
wfiik in the Hame fonn, and like “ Dies Irio’^ has exeici.setl 
the pens of the greatest musical coinfiosers. Especially 
grand are the Stabats of Palestrina, Pcrj 5 olefli, llaytlii, 
Asiorga, Kos«iini, and Dvorak. Tho “ 8tabat Muter" was 
written by Jacobus do Bciiedictis, early in tho thirteenth 
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century. It is sun" In the “ Seven Sorrows of our Lady” 
on Fiiday in Passion Week, to a special plain-soni; tune, 
presumably also by Jacobus. The stan/^as run in pairs, 
the third line of the first of the pair iliymin^ with the 
third of the second, as in the opcniii" stanzas here given. 

“ Stabat Mater dolorosa 
.fiixta crncein lacrirno.sa, 

Diim pendebat Pilius. 

Ciijiis nnirnan gemnitem 
(^oitristantcni ct doU ntem 
rcrtransivlt gladiiis.” 

“ Lauda Sion,” the sequentia used at the Corpus Chrisli, 
was specially wiilteii f<u' that festival by St. Ihomas 
Aquinas in the Near 1201. It has been inagnilicently set 
in modem times by Mendelssohn. 

“ N'ietimoi P.rsehali,” a translation of which is frequently 
used in the Anglican Churedj service for Easter Day, is the 
sequentia for that festival in the older ehuich. Its authoi • 
is unknown. It is Iho oldest of all, and ceitainly is as 
eaily as the ninth century. 

“ Wni Sanete Sjdiitus,” the ficquentla for Whitsunday, 
Nvas wiitten in the year lOUO, by Robert 11. of France ; 
and is used in the English Church service as “ Come, Holy 
lrli'i‘^1, Cieator, come.” 

SE'QUIN, the Ijigllsh term (fnun a French corruption) 
for tlic ancient Italian gold coin the zeahino^ liist coined 
at the famous zecea or mint of Venice, The sequin of 
Venice (still circulaling in EgNpt) is noNv woith Of/., 
the Aust nan s(‘(jiiin (also only found in EgNpt) is woith 
2(/. hss. 'riie sequin of Tnsc.my Is just bet w ten the two, 
and the oilier sequins of Italy aiu worth lather less. 

SEQUOI A is a geiuis of huge coniferous evergieeii tues 
brlouging to the Irihe *1’ \.\ouiK.ii. Two species of this 
genus aie known fiom Noitli-wcstciii America. They me 
distinguished hy theii round («r ovoid male catkins, home 
At tile ends of slender terminal hiaiiehlets, and by the onokI 
eonf's, (illier teiminal or on shoit lateral tNvigs, Nsith wvioily 
hhn Id-shaped scales, liaNing at the base from three to s< Nen 
winged seeds. The Redwood (^Seqiuna sefUfJtri'inns) is 
found fioin I'pper California to Nuotka Sound, never very 
far fiom the coast; upon the coast range of nioimiaiiis it 
often hnins consideiahle forests, to the oxcluMcm of all 
(»tlier timber. It attains a height sometimes of 30U feet, 
and a diameter at tie- base of 15 feet. The young tiee 
has a veiy graceful appearance, the stiaight tapering stein 
bianeliing Ihiongliout, and the twigs being closely cuveied 
with Hat spi catling linear leaves in two ionvs, glossy green 
aboNc and glaiuons beneath. In old ago the trunk bears 
.slioit iiiegnlar bianebes only on its upper part, and the 
liMNCs me sboiter and more rigid. The bmk is red and 
deeply furroNved. The redwood has been a most valuable 
timber tiee to the setlleis. The timber is light, elobc^ 
grained, strong, .and duiable; it rebi*ml)le.s in nppfmanee 
red cedar, but is d.niker. It .^lils leadily and e\enh, so 
that it may he made into planks .and bomds without the 
use of the saw, and in some places has been hugely used 
for fencing. It polishes well, and fiom its durable eluuac- 
ter i.s used for cabinet-woik and for buihling purpoM'^. 
The redwood lias been known in England for long ab an 
oriniineiilnl tiee, growing well in warm bituations mul attain- 
ing a height of 30 or 40 feet. 

The Wellingtonia {Sequoia yiffantea), tliu big or mam- 
motli tree of the Americans, is contined to the western 
Ranks of the Sierra Nevada, being found in gixjve.N at con- 
bidcrablo altitudes. It was Hrst discovered in 1850 in the 
mammotli grove of Calaveras. W’ith the e.xceptioii of the 
AuKtralian Eucalypti the Wellingtonia is llio largest ticc 
known, attaining n height of from 800 to 460 feet, and 
a diameter of over 30 feet; at the base the ridges of the 
tliick red baik stand out in great buttresses, so ns to give 
a diameter in largo specimens of over 100 feet. The } oung 


tree glows very fast, and is h‘.ss grm'efnl in .appearance than 
the ledwood. The leaves aic awl-shaped, short, rigid, 
pointed at the apex, and closely adpics-ed. The tiee Nvlien 
old has a eylindiieal head Nvith siioit hi 'iiu lies ; tlie growth 
in inatuiity i.s very sKjw. 'i'he cones are latln i larL^ v than 
tho.se cjf the redwood, 1^ to 3 iiicle s Iopl', and ihu her at 
the base. The wood i.s not veiy valuable, hut is ircd for 
cabinet-work. Tlic Wellingtonia wa.s brought to Emdand 
ill 1853 by Mr. Lobh, where it is nearly liaidy and u-^cd 
as an ornamental tree. 

SERA JEVO oi BOSNA-SERAl, the ea<>it il ui tho 
Aiistiinii proMOfc i.f slln.Uid al tlir*<.el<ni ( ml 

of the plain of Si‘i;ijevski»-l’(jlji‘, on both hinh's of th'* 
river .Miljaeki. It is a con‘‘idnahlo town, and w.is for- 
meiK (liiellN Inult <>1 \nooJ. Ej l87‘J it was almost eii- 
tilely destmyeil by 'this was the tiflli liiiio that th(! 

town had be* ii hnined within tin* pie^t fom eeiitnin“'. Th** 
pievious conthigiation-. whiMi 1 iid jl m .\-h( s wair in tl.** 
}ears 1 iSiU, D)ll. in.uj. and Di-*'?. Since the l.ist (oii- 
R.igiatioii tin* t(nMi has bi-eii nhuilt. .ind In Iss.'i some 
fine guvcmmmt buddings wtie op. ncd. A lloin.in (’ath.j|i( 
catbedial h.is Ijci-n <‘i(fti-d; .uid tin* (h:*J Ijmlt in 

15.32, has been le^'toied. Om- of tlie oM 1 m ki-ii c im*- 
teries has b< eii toiiNeited into a publie gn<ii'n. llie 
population about .">(). uiiu. J j,e town i'. the ei lai.* of 
comm(*ice b«twgi.n 1 in Iv y. I Klm.itl.i. .md ."'onlij 

SERA'GLIO, ]»io|.eil\ .sV/./o tlic ji.il.ne ('f tin* ‘‘in! ni 
at (’oii>t.uUin*jjile. In this suise the woul m il-^o ajqE-d 
to the houses of fc-nign amh'iN'.idoi s i.’-nhiil .it bs 
tomt. Ihe sin.ii of I’oiistantinofii** .'‘lainl^ in ih("intilul 
situation, on a In .id td' l.nnl j.rojeitmg into the i. < nl.-.L 
the (iohhn Horn. Toe walls •mhrme a cu eu-t < f .‘1 lOiii 
:uid inelnde ‘'i\«r.il mos.ju. ^ '']..u i*>ns g:u d. ii", and build- 
ings eapahleof a<*( omniod.iiing 2t>.WUO pci*^"!,*!. ti « u b ihn 
whole nnmbei of inhahit uits i^ I.s-, than DhOi ii. li it 
pail of the hiiilding NNi.kh is i'eeu]>.' d b) tie nnoiomi.'I lie 
.'-ultan lias bten mi jir(q.('i ly (alhd s, j il'Iio. and i . u.'l'.ii 
n\«jhI hu'' beioim* sNiiouNne Us nm'.Ii }ftrtni, m AmI i v...id 
whieli intans “saehd or th.it ]jait oi tlju Iioumi 

wJieie the Wdiun ;ii.d duul.tiis of the M('li.unnu.4aiis 
lesid*'. 

SERAMPUR' (Srini vij'Uj'), the l.muiqr.'n !' 1 "* .*s. r- 
.nmpni .''ululiM-ion, lln.li di'-tmt. IhulmI. ' .-a 

the NN*st l).Uik of ll.e lliijli K.Nii, o].’,»o'-ire l*anu'.(”a. 
Jserainpur nnus h)ninily a Danish .Mltleiinnt. .uni leaiunid 
s(* until JM5. when .dl the Dam^li poxv'-s.ins m Ir.; a 
W(.icced*il liN lir.ily to ll.e Ea>t llidi.i Conipiin .,’i | - 

inent of It is a ^l.iiioii on ibe I .iM Inaa.i 

railw.iy. 13 milcb disl.iiit fiom (_'.d..ntti. .^.laniOii .s 

histoi le.iily f mn'Us as tlie .si-eiK* ot the laloms ci tlie 
lla])ti'-t mis>ji'nai ic", C'ih-n. Maisl.maii, and W.iiU; tbi» 
missum .stdl tloini-lns. .n.d its f.nimlus bi\r . -i d.'iv'.id a 
ihiiieli, .svluol, eoHc^i*, iiui noble hbin\ iii i 
williit, lln-ie i-, al-o n di''j*ensaiy b* le. I In 
//oZ/o, ,l weilvlypapti p..l>li''lied .it lampiii . o;n e it’i- 
deitd this town etinspn uous in the iii'-loiy of Indian 
lonmali.-'iu. ’Ihedi.el mannf.n tur»‘s are p ip«'i ard m it^. 
'Ihc population is aiu.nt 2.‘»,udu. 

SERAPE'UM^Ci. .N a temple in i.. r.''nv . i 

the gotl .'sinapis. I In- im --t famous NNas tli.it .it Al- \ i/.h i. 
to whu'li tin* ';icat Ah xandiiin I ihi.iiy w is alt n ' - i, r. ! 
of which the so-eallid l‘ompeN*.s I’lllai is Mijq.osid to ! > i 
meintni.il. dime wasanolhei at Memphis, appioaihi ! '-y 
a icmmkahle a\eimeof etiloss.d spl.inM s. n\ l.n ii w is - 
tombed fiom the .sand> of cintiuas by At, ^Ii.. ::e m 
A tliiid temple of 8Li.q>.s, ucai Niph". " i'' 
liunietl 111 

SER'AFHISII. plni.il of 8ciap!i. m old. 1 it !in..i .s 
de.seiihed hy If'.iah as m mimed; ite altiiidnue on ih* 
Suprciiie. They .'ue diseiihul .’s being ol limnan fenn, 
but with six wings, with two of wh.ih lhe\ iIn. .uul wiili 
four veil their face and feet in itNCience. Ihey aie the 
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of tho whoso praises they ohant SERENADE, a word adopt cil fioin tho French «m/t- 

coiitiiuially (Isa. vi. 2, .S, C, 7), The Hebrew ^^ord means a>fe^ which lias heoii formed fiom the Katin serenut. A 
“ loftv ones” or “ prinrc'*.” .serenade is properly music peifonncd in the open air on 

SER^APHINE, a keyed \Aind instrument, the tones of a sereme ni^;ht. but is f^eueially restricted to a musical per- 
which wore produced by the play of wind upon metallic formanco given at night by a lover to liis mistress under 
reeds, .as in the accoidion. It consisted, like the organ, of her window. 

a key-board, wind- chest, and bellows. By means of a SERENA'TA, a variety of musical composition. Tlio 
ped.ii, the stiess of the wind uptm the iceds might be so word screnata in Italian merely means the calm, warm 
regulated .as to give tlie expus'^nm of .accent, crescendo, night-air of summer. Hence it came to mean also a 
and dimiiim ndo. J'hc h.irmoinum lias iMitiicly replaced it. music.al composition that woiihl hu suit.aldo for pcrforin- 
SERA'PIS was .an rL'>plian ili\inity, .and the name is, anco on such an occa.sion in honour of a beloved mistiess 
as we may siijipose, .an r.g.'ptian wend. Some suppose or a renowned prince. Thus also the shoi ter “ serenade ” is 
that theie w.as an am ient d» ity of the name, who must be justified. Musically, the original term scicnat.a is retained 
distinguislicd fiom tlie more lecent deity impoited into for a much longer composition tlian the seieiiadc. In fact, 
EgNjd in tlie leijn of the first l'toleni\. I'tolcmy saw the many of its best examples are wh.at we slionld now' call c.aii- 
gi'd in a dicim, and the tra\ellcr So‘-ibios recognized it, by Katas: witness the grand work wdiich still reminds us of 
Ins de-Li iptinn of his \i'^ion, as the image of a god he liad this half-forgotten term, Handers serenata of “ Aeis and 
Seen wfi'-liipped at Sinope. The god being like both Galatc.!.” Handel applied the term to tlirecM)f his woi ks. 
Osiris and A[)i-, w.as named by the Kg\])tian jnleists O'lor- There aie a considerable number of scrcMiatas for instru- 
hapi«!. qtrcklv cf iTuptcvl to Seiapi>. Like (iritis, Seiapis rnents alone, by IIa}dii, by Mozart, .and by Beethoxen, 
was judge of the dead. 'Iheic were foitx-tw'o temples not to mention other great composers. Mozart is generally 
erected to Serapis in Egypt, to one of wbicli was atl.aehed felt to have been the greatest master in the style. His 
the famims libiaiy of Alexmdii.i. When Kgxpt passed clever serenatas Lave a number of contrasted short ino\c- 
undcr tl'.c dominion of Borne the Bomaiis also adopted the menls, dillering from the “suite" in there being no g.avotte 
w«..rship fd the go*l, representing him as a soil of inc.aiin- or bouirce. Nearly all Iinve a in.areli and a minuet, among 
lion of JiipitiT, dist'iigiilsbible clmtly in aj^pcarance by his other moxements. The serenata was, in fact, the inedia- 
wcaiing a peenlMi’ h.Md-drcss of rxhiuiiu.il form. Ante- tinn bctwct^n the old SriTK and the modern .Symtiiony. 
iiiniis Tills introduce<l the w nship nf Seiapis into Borne Beethoven's serenata fur violin, viola, and violoncello 
itself, while It quickly IciMMie very fasliam ihle, hut ns (commonly known as the “Scicnade TTm”), is a peifect 
mut h licentioiisr.(>ss w is .ii'teiw.iuU iiitr^'dured into the gun in this .“slxle, containing a m.arcli, a minuet, a polacca, 
ritinh the >eirit-' .iholished it. A gnat put of the f.i\our a scherzo, an air and valuations, two ad.igios, and other 
.aiuu - liul ti the .'s. nj,; 111 woi ship was due to the sneresy moxemonts. 

cf the oracIcN wliali tlie j-iiests con<lucte«l in most of the SERF, another form of Lat. SOTM5, a slave, has a special 
of lie L'"d. The woi ship of SeiMpi> (or S.uapis) meaning of its own. While a slaxc could be houglit and 
was ai'o ( si ird.sl.di ill s(.M.‘ial paits of Griecc. At Alex- sold as any other chattel, a serf had m-any rights, though 

they were limited in extent, and his chief obligation lay in 
his being tied to the land in some ])ai'ticular estate and 
bound to do scrxice for the loid of the manor. But ho 
was able to acquire property; if his loid took it fiom him 
wcrld. It iS .as naiiow a'^ the cilge of a sciinitir, and oidy he could not, indeed, recover it, but it was Ins as against 
the of the j’>t an- ‘dd** to ke<'p their hdanee along any one else. SerN, wherever they are found, arc im- 

the p. 1 way ; the wi< k< d stmnble, some rally ami some doubtedly the degraded and enslaved oiiginal possessors of 
late. aeeoi<hiig to tln ir w!i krdhf ss, and aie lei eixid into tlie land. Their conquerors have been forced (probably 
rcal'i s f.f I irMiig piuMdme'iils htnealli. by fear of insurrection) to allow them the right to live and 

SERBO'NIAN BOG oi SIRBO'NIS. in Gr(< k and a little more. To kill or maim n seif, even in the w'orst 
id, hi tasM lung h( tween Egxpl ; tiiin.s of feudalism, was an offence puiii.shablo by heavy 

ai.d Ti!. 'tinr. ami, togfdi ti with tli'- d'-'^it, 'fitetnally j fine. In some cases such an injury was liclJ to set the 
diU'i "g ti.osr twrj eoiintiies. It Was oiiginally a like, j serf free. 


jimlsii ir Kj^pt it was ^lb'Jll^hvll in by the Auhbisliop 
Iheoph;]. s, 

SERAT’, AL, the pa^'iagi- by xvhieli souls have to er4)ss 
irto laavin in tie Mohainiru dan concc‘pti"n of the fiitiue 


ir d IS (uiiiit was HMiO st.idii, f.r aefoidiiig to Idiiix it 

wa-< 1 O’ !‘ ' lofiL'. It ^l.allowtd. profi iblv from L'*«)Iogi- 

{ I'l t I'i- • I’.d !)Cf line a dang* if»us w at* i y wa>fe, Leg« loN 
rf lo't in it are t iM h_\ the (iink piets: and the 

r ! '-[•! on i I nfihfunC) was ^oI^(■^.Irlf■s fabled to luik 

i'l g- i * w '\ lie im.dern J igHjii of Suhnint finrdtncnl^ 
I. ti' li a kir'_' rf .Jenj’a,’*in of tint r.aine, is alwfixs 

f*’-- '* • I t-i i'pi'-‘nt SiibMi’i as far a-' it is actually 
l.*-l' I 1 4 1 ' ft r» 'lei- to '’'irhtji.i'. in Milt' n'-, inaguifi- 

CLi.t d < ' pi. ni *■; 1 . 11 will (j«a nr Ut ii.obt n .idt is: 

" A I r- r-.-j'iq as tint ^ortioriian lr>/, 

l'/4 1\'. 1 » I I.IJI ';,it i fiii'l .N1 'u:,t t 4 1 !■» 

’SVh'.rt ririii.ob vii.1,1^- ‘liii.K. ’ 

— ii. 

SEREIN, Tvn wld'h f il! fr^m a (lourlle.ss sky, a 
[ht non:' iioij i.ot \er) nneo’mf'on ai I fie tioj»ii s. 'Ihe l»Tni 
(i'-TiV'd fuan tie* Tniulj w*jiil Ktnin, i.:/bt-de\v, the 
:i ' - < f a cloudless (v tri g, d'l.i ph' leaia lu-n probddy 

upon tlfc f-nonr,oii'(\ greiftr radiative puwr of 
r-', '.f ^ tprur Ilian of dry an. s.ari'tjim.s f^tnnated .at 

Jo ' o f nifrs as mil'll. Ifeuee the aqueous vnponr may 
»! ‘ ‘If Into the fine rain or filling dew t,( sirein by its 

' .'.^.atio.n. 


Ihe dcc.ny of serfdom in England and Fiance began with 
I the ehnicli, which took early opportunity of freeing its 
seifs. Later on the barons, pinched for money by llie 
Crnsades, were glad to let their serfs buy tlieir ficedoin at 
; lecognized ratc.s. A custom grew up in J-Iiigland by which 
I a serf xvho had worked or traded a.s a free imui without 
challenge for a year bccam^ free by that fact. In this way 
.set Mom died out gradually of itself. Almost the last 
n'-liee of it to any large extent that we have is the coin- 
iiiisMon sent by Queen Eliz:it>cth, in 1.071, into the West 
of England, to arrange with tlie royal serLs there and settle 
the piirr-B of their freedom with tliem. After about the 
year UIOO serf-usages only existed here and there in isolated 
ra.ses, as, for instance, in tlie Seottiah custom of tying a 
miner to one coal mine or s.sit mine. He was free at first 
I to cli'^osc nu'jtlier occupation, bnt this once chosen ho was 
I tied to it for life, and Ins children were so lied after him. 

, Tlihs curious piece of serfdom lasted down nearly to tho 
! present cenliiry, being only alrolislied In 1775. 

France nominally enfranchised her serfs before England, 
for there is an edict of Ixmis X of the year 1815 naming 
the price of freedom for the royal serfs. Hut notwithstand- 
ing this the usages of serfdom really lasted almost intact 
in France down to the great KeToIution. Miss Martiuoau's 
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powerful sketcli, “ The Peasniit and the I’riiicc,” is strictly ■ 
Imo in c\erv detail; and fuitlier, if tliu serf weie stroiii; 
enough lo niovo away from the land to which lie hc*Ion;^i*d, 
and thus endeavour to eimmeipatc liiinself, the loid could 
follow him and demand his taille or serf-tax. In (ieiinaiiy * 
serfdom lasted to the bef^inning of the j>iesent century in 
a modilied form, and its last usa^^os were then swept away 
Ity Von Stein. In Italy the great wars of the Renaissance 
epoch put every man who could fight into a condition to 
claim his liberty or some lesser privilege as a reward for . 
his courage, lly the fifteenth century, quite a century before ! 
J'jigland had freed herself of serfs, serfdom had died out 
in Italy. 

In Jtiissia a very cuiious state of affairs took place. 
The Russian iuh\ or village co?himunity, was as free as the 
Teutonic inark^ and as deinocralic. Every member of the 
mir was equal, and the land was in common. It tCMjk 
eiMituiics for tlic great Russian nobles to degr.ide this free, 
if haibmous, people to serfdom ; but at length, at the very 
inoincnt when the England of Elizabeth was shaking otf 
her hhaekli*s, the Russia of Boris Godunov had just finished 
enduing heiself with the chains of serfdom. The only 
diirerciicc (and that was a great one) was that in Russian 
scifdinii till* land still remained to the 7?»V, the serf being 
tied to the soil which was nominally liis own, and in respect 
of whidi he owcil many and heavy fines and sei vices to his 
loid. It was not till Maich, 1863, that Alexander II., 
the liberator of the serfs,” was able by one great ukase to 
flee the seifs throiigliout his >ast empire and grant them 
pnpetual nsufmet of their lioldings. 

SERGEANT or SERJEANT (Lat. serrlenn; Vr. 
8crf/ent) is a non-commlssitmed officer in a troop of ea\aliy 
or in a eompany of iiifantiy. His duties are to dull or 
in‘<tiuetin discipline the recruits of a regiment; and on 
pai.'ulo t<i act as a maikcr or guide in the peiforinance of 
the e\olutI(His. Tlie sergeants of infantry aic now aimed 
like the rust of the troops. Four or six scigcants aic 
cliaiged with the duly of guarding the eolouis of the legi- 
inent ; they constantly attend the ollieers w’ho carry them, 
and aie (ailed eolour-seigeaiits. One sergeant in each 
ti(toj) or oonipany is a]tpointed to pay the men, also to ke« p 
the accounts relating to their allowances, the state of tin ir 
iieeess.ii ies, (S.c. Thcio are four sergeants and one eoloiir- 
sergeniit t<i each company. Their daily pav v.uies fiorn 
to 5s. IJf/. 

The sergeant-inaj<a- is an assistant to (he adjutant, and 
keeps the iosRt f .i the duties of the sergeants, corporals, 
and pn>at(*s. The qnartenna.ster-8ergeant is one who acts 
immediately under tlie quartermaster of a regiment in all 
the details rel.iting to the quarters of the officers and men, , 
the supplies (»f fdod, elothing, &c. Sec Skiukants. i 

SER'GEANTY, GRAND AND PETTY (from the 
Latin ^cT’en a. through the French wr^e/if), feudal leiiuies 
intiodiiced into England at the Norman Conquest. The 
oidinaiy baronies were held oi military service and other 
usual feudal sei vices, but yrand .leryfr/n/y added to this 
the obligation to attend the king in his court at loa«^t thiico 
a year and wheiievor summoned, and was forhiddeii to 
he alienated or divided by its holders. It was (•''peeially 
I he estates held under grand sergeanty wliich w ere c.vlhd 
haioiiies {jnr baroniam) and weic considerovl as Laming 
the ‘‘greater baronage. ** Tho lesser baronage held by 
knight-service only. 

/Vf/y seryeanfy was quite another mattiT, reftning to 
a minor kind of socage tenuiX) involving no pei'-onal 
w rxice, but merely a rent or acknowledgment payable in 
pome military way, os by the duo of so many arrows or 
other warlike stoicH. 

SER'GrUS was tho name of four of the pop('s. Si n- 
r<irs I., of aSyiian family who had settled at Faleimo, 
huecceded Conon in 687, resisted Justinian II. in 60L’, when 
the einpror wished him to agree lo the findings of the Quini- 


sextan Council (wliich still K'niains the great basis of the 
ditciphne of the Gicck (Jhurcli), and suceoslully withstood 
an atlcMiipt to depose liim by fuicc hocausc of his refusal, 
GIM. A second attempt, led by tlic exaicli of Ravenna, 
was more successful, and Sergius was diivm into exile. 
Ho died 701. This pojK.- is iiileiesiing i.j Englishmen as 
having baptized Ccadwalla, king of \Vcsv(^\ ( 
who repontuil of liis many cineltws, and wmt Romo to 
receive paidon and haplisin in 680, thing llieie while yet 
wearing the white rube of baptism. 

Sm£<;il's II. was a iLoman of riohle birth, and fillid the 
see from 811 to 8 17. At this lime the empeiois claimed 
tu rule the eletlij.ii of the popc«, and tlic Einpeior Ltjtli tr 
stnt'his sou Eouis with a Fiank army to annul tlieLhc- 
tion of Sergiii'^, c.iriied tliioULdi without liis consent. I he 
Rope, by mingled ll.itteiy and menace, ■iidHl l)y the sujier- 
stilious fear caused by a siiddfii lightning ‘‘toim, .>ncfi edul 
in a\ertiiig the d.ingti and induLiiig tlie Eianl; king to 
recognize liis dignit}. 

Si iK.iis 111. was m(»ie than onee a cinditlate for the 
tiaia, and apparently had to ]ei\c Rone' foi s<veial 
years. In 00 1 he letniiied with an aimed fone at the 
invitation of the Roman*'. du|)oseil ( liristophu- (who be- 
came a monk), and was himself cleetisl pope. He inled 
f(»i sevfii }cais, till his death in ‘.ill. lln-i wa^ a \uy 
daik time f<jr the* eliiiirh, for it was uiidir tlio rtiLMi of 
Seigins 111. that the infamous Theodora :ind M.iio/ja inled 
Rome ami the Hedy See itself. 'I In- (liaiaetd’ of tins je pe 
has bLCii luadul with almost twciy foul aceu^ation ; hnt it 
is only ju^t to notice that it is oin. of tiie obsLiiie'i ]a liods 
of liistoiy, and I.nitprind, on whose l».sliiiiony we i.^ivc 
tho acefnmt, may, like Tuitiis with the Ri iiriri • mj- lojs, 
daikeii his tints foi the sake of hteiaiy erba. 

Si m.lls I\'. (l\hus JJu( ( afjoTii) was lUct' il iii lOO'd 
to succeed dolni \\ III. He died in 1012. He inter- 
esting ns ha\mg eliangcd his name fioin Reti-r to >(rgius 
on cleeln-n. It is believed that this was tin- tiist inst incc 
of wlial afteiwaid.s hc*( amc the almost uiiuei'- il piaetiee of 
the po])eh. 

SER'GIUS, I’atiiaieli of Cimstantinople, was tlie great 
aJvaiKMi of tlie Munotlklitc dogma, afleiwauls eomii'miied 
as a heiesy ; and it was gi\atly owing lo his miluenoo 
that the Emperor Hotunius jaildi^hed the “ I kthe-is, or 
K.sposition ot I'.iith," in 'I he uithodos: felt an a«ful 

tiiumpli when both ompi ror and patrlaieli suddeiiK died, 
some .vay on the leiy day of tiie pioelamition tlio 
Ektliesis ” on the gates of Santa Sophia at CLiisiaii- 
tinojdt*, at all events elosdv ujion that time. 

SERIES. in niatlu maties, ns a name appli«\i to a set 
of terms nriangcd in an\ ivtogniz^hle old* i. so that fioin 
aeeitain niimher of teims wc can tiiul tho mode »'f pro- 
giession and the limit of the .senes, or the .sum of .any 
gi\eii numbei of teiiiis or other paitieular.". Some series 
aie unlimitj'd, ami in this ease tin* mam pn-hlein is the 
examlnulion of the eonwigi ncy or diverg^mey of tlie sciies. 

'1 he Mm]dj st foims of siiies are the aiithinetieal, geo- 
meliiial, uml haniumleal progiissious, which have been 
tn ited of id-a wheie in this weak. The ahstiiise forms 
of intmite series are (piite unsnlted for tluse Imt 

the natme id the pud»lem generally attaikod ma} I'O gi\*n. 
It the seiies bediscoMiid to he such that its Muoc'‘*'‘ive 
terms dimini>h until they heeome ahiio'^t 7110 . then li e 
sum of the series (allhoiigh its t» im*^ aie ii limte in mm.L. ’ ) 
m.iy he computed with some appivaoli to ao in ic\, h. i m-'O 
heumd aieilain point the teini's ai e ti o smill to 
If, on ll'.e other hand, thi. teinis di\orge si> that 1 ah one 
grow.s l.ugei, it is manifest that no sueh Mini 01 neriga 
, can be attained. 

I SERINETTE. a very small oig.m foi pl.ii mg a simple 
melody, used (or said to be used’) m the old times uf tho 
moiiaiehy to ic.aeli eanaiy-liiids (mH/m in ITencli) to 
wliistle tlie melody, by lonstanlly npcatnig it. Sijinc of 
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these are clc<;ant little instniments, inlaid and carved very 
beautifully. 

SERINGAPATAM' (/^rirnnfjnpatnam\ the old capi- 
tal of the htate of M>soro, is situated on an island of the 
same name in the Kaveri (t'auM'iy), 7o miles S.E. by road 
iri«m llati^alorc, and 10 miles n^)rth-ea^t from Mysore city. 
The island of Souni^.'ipatam about 3 miles m length from 
east to west, and a mile in bie.nlih. 'Ibofoit stands at its 
upper or uestcin eml. iinniedi.Uih o\t'ili.inging the river, 
'rhe defences aie iinpo'^ing for tlieir ul■l^sl\enes^, though 
not consti lifted on ‘m ientilie jirliu ipli"«. '1 he whole remains 
in almost piecisely the same ecndilioii as it was left after 
the siei:e, even to the bie.ubes, e\eept tliat a luxuriant 
i:iowlii uf tiees Ills bull alloweil tu s]>nng up. Tlic 
island <'f >c I 111 .: ij'it iiu Naluable c.ojks of liee and 

s.ilTh I ’ 111 , wiiiii .lie witiieJ fiom a e.iiial oiiginally 
ei’i.stnktid b\ lipii, .iiid i'loiight aeioss from the main- 
laiM b\ an a'iue.luct. 1 he population i'^ about 11, out). 

diie ii.io’.i is dciived fiom .Sii RaiiLM. one of the forms 
of tue L:'»d who is woishipped l)\ llie s.inic title 

ell two i.t'icr islainls lowei d(A\n tlie Kavei i, Si\ asaimuliam 
a 'A Siii.mjain ; but Ids temple hde takes liist i mlc of the 
tkiee, as \di Kiiiga. Loe.il le:dui lelates that G iiitama i 
Luddha wvjrsl.ipjied at ti.is ^Inme. .\cei-uliiig to 

a 'r.imil M>. ]>it served in tlie Mukdi/ie eollei'tioii, the 
site h.ui ia'oriii* ovei^Kovn wiili pr’jle, aud the ttinf»le 
was K (U’d in M* I a.I) , diO- i’^' l) le 40 of the last Clieia 
or lv( L,- 1 v ‘n ’j”.. Ill 11 the \ isl iinvile apostle K’a- 
maiiii^ i a Luarilei the is] rid, with the .suuouiuling 

cou'.iid 1: -''i a k.i:^ ,if the Uallahi dvi a^tv. Tiie foit is 
Mid t • la.-. been f"i. d‘ d in 1 Id t by a desCL'iilint (f one 

<f tn ! I i! 1 1’ c« 1 ' (.• /f ’ '> // s .ipp iiiti d b\ Ihim iiuij i. 
Seir'.iyiriM i.i^t app'Mm ii airl-'^e L storv as tlie 
tap i il n‘ i v’OiM Vs ni lie d ^t lilt Ilnidu impuoisof 
Vp i;. ; . i_'i.. wno t< > k lie l.t!'- oi >ii-i.ui_' i-iaval. Tnii- 

mal l. ll . ! t-r 1.1 tl . sv MCi.-V", saiUlldded III ICIO to 

Ihtj l ' ii ' iT. ti,'' !• ] 1 • SI nt it’.V e of the hou.e of 

^1\ St r**. lit ’ 1 1 botli Si 1 ;ii_Mp it ii.i Ido Ill'll the s, at of 
g( vi I mill util ti e downfill of Iijui Sultan in ITlt'd. 

'll*' c'v "t !./ f' Hitie.Ui'ins wiie .di.iod nitiielv nil' 

Ftrueted by J i»,u. wioj tl li- e disMiiud i 'lege fiulii Biiti h 
arnm Ta J7‘Jl L' rd < 'oi iiw ills'-, tla. g-»vei noi-L< in lal. 
comnian-iM, j j.-i- -ii, adv.ii.Mil np to ll/o walls, liUt was 
Ctejiii^II'd I'l !• liie Uui'IIlIi w lilt < f pio\r.«»ns. In f) <• 
follow ir;_: v 11 If w' u a ihii'ive v'ct< ly m the tielJ, .md 
hai iiiv 't' il ti-eiilyini ail -.'It-, wlicndipn jinuha'^tl 
pC'.ai e bv tlo I r '"-o !i of 1 all his diiiiMiiei-. In 17!'t* 
iScrinin^ "it iin M’d-iwciit a c I<’iati(l su-^e. It wis 
inv( 'tl d b_v ti ' J’.ij! si] 'Hid fiji .ih - d ff ic s. .d»..ut .‘H.bun 
stroiij nr o ' G- ot i.d Han ' n Ajiiil »■. and w i - 'toiiiii d 
an'i c on IrJi May. .aft s foin d i\ s’ I>r.:iih ndsii' iit, 

and ah" *» tl '■ Ihit;-'! ft llbl k/iiLl and woundn!. 
The a-sani: was led bythid il Ihdi-i, .ii fl G<d.o' 1 \\ ( 1- 

letlev. aitd-v.inls JlUr'»; of ^^''■i}n}'ir«-n. J- il ih ip.it* d ill it. 
lipu v.ris k.,.' I. a..d hJt'pan- t- J'ti.ii w.th 

enoro'oii^ r ff tn i-me mid pw-'s, f* II into the 

harnl' of tl * V I’l,-; iil.loo,<ioi) ju pii/f inoii'V was 
div iii'-d .iii.o; / ila tr* ' .\f* r t ! •■ e ipl 'in-, tl • i-!in«lff 

Senni: ip..t i:n 'va- r/Ofd to the r.ntivh Lovf nnnf nt, wloAf 
propeit;, It st.il pa .u.*-. If.r.j i- i'f<t !<; tl..* .-tate <d M\- 
bore foi Ml ali'jnal p nt • f ’] l.e p pd» m •• of liif 

restoif'l JI n ill i ija w.p i.iijovfd to Mn-op* (ity. nml 
iSeririgap\tani rn oediatil'. ffll into dieav. I>r. Bu'liainii 
Hamilton, who vi-ited tl* juoe 'n 1,''00, ptnn.ed the 
j/C'pnlatioii at .‘Jl.xfid ^■onl^. as (funpapd wllli IdOd'OO 
when 'i’i]iU Sultan was at the lai;:ljtof his pfAvr. An 
cutbnak of ej/nleinic fever ar ef;jj,p,ii;i. d ll l^ in jifjjjiilation, 
ar.*! in 1811 the liritisli nnlit.u v h*Mdf]i* iit< is were r* - 
inovdl to liangalore. At the pre-erj day the ruins of 
Serir./apatani arc aliuo^-t i tr d ; and tlic plice hf ais 
Biicif a };;i*J nairic for malaiia, tliat no Euiopeaii irav tiler 
4trt' ideep on the island. 


SERJEANT-AT-ARMS, the name given to two 
ollieers who are appointed to attend upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor and tlic iSpcakei of the Ilou.se of Commons, respec- 
tively, on solemn occasions, and, either themsehos or by 
their deputies, to execute the orders given to them by thoso 
dignitaries. 

SERJEANTS or SERGEANTS-AT-LAW, wire 
foiinerly tho only advocates recognized in (he Comt of 
Common Pleas. By the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 6 I it was, hmv- 
ever, provided that all bairistcrs-at'hiw^, according to their 
resjveetive rank and seniority, should have eipial light and 
pihilege of practising, pleading, and audience in tho Court 
of Common Pleas with the serjeants-at-law. 

The serjcjinls formerly occupied llnee inns or Cfdh-gialo 
buildings for practice and for occasional losidmcc, situated 
in Chancery Lane, Fleet Stieet, and Ilolboni. Latli’ily 
they had no other building than Serji'ants’ Inn, Clianeery 
Lane. Heie all the eoininon-law' judges had eliamIuMs, in 
which they dispo^ied in a summary w’ay, .and with ilo^-ed 
doois, of huch matteis as the legislature ex J>les^ly inti usled 
to a single juilge, and of all business w'bioli wa** not thought 
of sutlicieiit magnitude to be brought befoie inoic tli iii one 
I judge, or wliieli was of a nature too urgent to ailmit of 
poMponenient. 

It was foimerly neces.sary that judges should have been 
serjennts-jit -law. and if not alieady in pos'^e'-hiini cf that 
dignity, it was formally ronferred upon them piiur to llieir 
elovatiun to the bench. The .Tudicatiiio Act of 1H7.0, 
however, among tho numcrou.s changes it intrudiired, re- 
moved this obligation, and no fuither appointments of 
‘'eijeaiit-.at-law have been made. In fact, provision having 
lx‘tn made for the •sittings of Jndgf s in ehainber"-, Serj**ai’ti*’ 
Inn, Chancery Lane, w.as sobl by auction in 1877. Tin* 
be*-! wank of reference on the subject is “Tin* Order of 
Coif,'’ by ,Sorjeant Alexander Pulling (London, IHSt). 

SER'OTINE (Vtspct'Ufjn scntlinnA) is a Biiti^li speck s 
of Bat. iie.irly allied to the No( i l'Uk ( \'es/n rt/f/n unrtnht). 
Tlii:> bat is about 24 inebes in length, r<Aeicd with a ‘-oft 
silky fur. reddish-brown above, }• llowish-gia) below. It 
is widely di'-tiihuUd over Europe and lemperato Asia. 
In France it is tolerably common, fieqncnting foiests. In 
England it is rather rare, occuning ebiitly in the soutli- 
f, astern counties. Jake the iioetulc it appiMis late in 
-juiiig .ami llifS l.ate at night. It is very solitary in its 
I .ihit-^. 

SEROUS FLUIDS and SEROUS MEMBRANES. 

Sf e Si KI M. 

SER'PENS (the Serpent), a coi.slelbitlon whirh ia 
.a-,tr*'mniii( .'illy disliiigui.shed fiorn Oplmii Ims (or Serpen- 
I t.irius), hut not mjthologieally, being the seipeut c.arried 
I by the se]pent-bi*arer. 'I'he windings of the tigurc biing 
i! in emit.icl with Aqnila, Ophiiiehii.'^, Lihr.i, and Hercules. 
It is to he found paitly in the Xortlit-rn, and pjvjtly in the 
.‘^"Uthein Ileinispheres of the Plate Con na i.a'I ions, at 
tb«* holder of the Pkatc against the wurds Xovember and 
1 lliecmber. 

1 SER'PENT (musical instrument), a long conical lube 
of wood eoveied with Jeather, about 8 feet long, having ii 
moutlipierc^ ventages, and keys, and In-nt in a serpentino 
I foiiii. The compass of the serpent is from B flat below the 
, b.iss stave to c'' on the treble .stave, including every tone 
j .ami M iiiitone betwfeii tlifsc extremes. Its use is now 
j iie.iily vupi-ispfled by the Oi’Iik i.kide as an orchestral 
i .ainl military instinnient, though it is still used in the music 
I of the Roman Catholic Church. The bore of the serpent 
incre.ase.s from | inch to A inrhos. It has no bell. Tho 
; mouthpiece is a cup like that of the horn family. The 
■ ]ifiMilinr Hhnpe of the instrument was rendered necessary 
ijy the uquiieinent of the fingering, bnt ns the left hand 
I (nearest tin* moiitbpicce) is on a descending portion, and 
i the right hand on an asecndlng portion, the fingering of 
1 the two li.inds is reversed — a most awkward arrangement. 
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Tlio srnlo is most irrcpnljir, tlio distnnccs of llio liolr*s 
foll(»\vincj no known law, and Ili« Innu is <-onhL*qni-'nlly 
varial)lc ainl iinpoifrot. Them nro a few parts for the ser- 
pent in ^lendelssohn, in Aubcr, and in Waf^ner’s early works, 
hut they are now jilways taken by other and more perfect 
iubtrunienls. The invention of this curious and very 



5n;^enions instniinent is nttrihiitcd to Edind rinillaumc, a 
canon of Auxerre, who, in IfiOS, constructed it as a 
jnodilieation ami iinpi()\einent of the old bass-uM'cn^ by 
t^^i^tin;: tlie tnhe and otherwise allering it. 

SER'PENT WORSHIP. The serpent has taken a 
veiy iinpoitiiit place in the history of many ancient ndiptms, 
and il is still an ohjeet of veneration amon^r .ceveral of the 
nnci\ili7.ed jK'opIes of the present day. In the early dawn 
of 1 elusions feeliin^ any object that excites feelings of wonder 
and awe hceoines at once an object of worship, this being 
cspcei.il ly the ease when the observer has any reason to 
fear that which he sees, and there has alway.s been an 
atinosplieie of inysteiy and t< rror MUTOunding the serpent. 
A erealnie that jno\eil without feet, swain without tins, 
and eliinhed without li.iuds, would naturally give li^e to 
cnotions (d wonder .similar to those cxpre.ssed by the writer 
of J’l-dV xxx. I‘.», while the terrible and m}.stenous death 
which followed the bite of many kind.sof seipeiits would he 
<|uite .siifllt ji'iit to in\e‘t them with supeiu.iluial poweis. 

< Mic e ncieptcd as .in ohjeet of w'oiship or s.ieied ‘»\ini)ol. the 
iiatnril rouse ivalisiii of the jaiesl.s .and religious olViei.ils 
would tend to iclaiii it in of the development of 

le^igiou.s ideas. In ancient Egy]>t the serpent was wor- 
slii])ped as 'Aw afjnthoda mon^ the .sunhol of health and life, 
while the Id.teiiici.ins .adored it as a hencticent genius. 
'I he etlidnite of wi‘-dom lepentedly aM«!igned to the sei pent 
in the lldnew srriiituies is also given to it by tlie Chine‘*o, 
whou.se the serpent .as a .symbol of .superior wisdom, and 
.assign seipent bodies to the tUu honv^s (ir kings of heaven. 
I mler the shap. of a dragon the seipent is al^o employed 
by the (Jhinesi-as a symbol of power and dominion. Other 
nations tinetu.itfd in tlieir eoncejition of the seipent, Nnne- 
times assigning to il attributes of wisdom and power, .aiul 
:it other times using it as an emblem of the evil primip'e. 
In the llehiew' Sciijdurcs there .are numerous references to 
tlie SCI pent, hut uu*‘tof tlicm nre merely allusions to its 
real or snpjio.sed ualurnl powrt*8. The part played by the 
.sea pent in the story of the fall, and the use of .a brazen 
Bcijient by the llehiew lawgiver, arc well-known incidtiits 
of Old Testament history, .and wo lind at a later peiiod ihe 
jieople indnlging in 8crpcnt-woi*ship, and ha\ing their iih-l 
destroyed by a jefoi Tiling king (2 Kings XNiii. -1). In tlie 
in}thoIogipM of Several niicient nations the primitive die.id 
of the serpent, .and the luliniration of the hcioes who fust 
daicd to as.sail it, nre found crystallized into legend, ns in 
the case of Ihe python slain by Apollo, the hydia van- 
quished by HereuleB, the dragon conquered by IVrM n*., 
&c. Elsewhere the sorjtcnt, coiled in the form of a einle, 
was used u.Ma symbol of eternity, while in the Noi*se legtaids 
we find the whole universe of men and gods held together 
by the embrace of ono enormous serpent. Sevenil of the 
African tribes of tbo present day who adore the seipent 
Ijclievo that the spirits of men sometimes pa.s.s into Iho 


bodies of snakes, while in th^ ease of other tiibc.s the pre- 
vailing i’lement in the worslnj) is that of fear. Some of tlie 
negroes of Ifayti worship a kind of haimless serpent found 
on that i.sland, condueling tluir sfr\ices at night and in 
secrecy, and associating them willi hoinble jnaclites of 
licention.sncs.s and caiinibalisin. "J'laces of .i piiiiiiti\e 
serpent woi.ship aie .also to he found in many of th'- mnotc 
districts of Indi.a. Sec also (Ji-iihu.aj in .nd Oiimis. 

SERPENTINE is an ornamental rock .‘-o < il'fd li.> n 
the fact that its varied colouiation imparls to ii ;i Janeifnl 
rescmblanee to tlie Inightly marked ami mot11»d f-Jon of l 
.seipiiit. Froiri a eln'mie.al point of \iew it i-» a liMli.ibd 
.silic.ate of iTiJignc''ia, liii'.'^ed with ferrngiiions matt'i. aid 
aecfirding to tin* eonilitlon of the iinpurilic-, a^ iinniig i 
giecn, gieeni'-li-gi.'iy, or deeji ml colour. It i'. .sli'.ditl’. 
grea'.y to tl.e Ifaicli, coinpai.ili\(‘Iy .soft, and ]eldll^ tnimd 
in the l.ithc : ami its b' .uitilnl ;ip]»fMi aiicc wliui jiolj'la 1 
c.aust a it to be l.iigcly lUfd in \ s, ( liimmw j i< cf-^, labb . 
and otlu r sm.alli r ornament^, 'lb'- io«k ori,iis (hiiH-. in 
\ein.s among Cl \stallinc Miata. ami ].iiibibl_\ n^idls f-uni 
the alteiation of intiusivc ignerais ma--. s < ont I'.i.'ng .m 
.ahiindanee of ti e miner.il (linixi. 'll.ernaf lor ihij. 
wlienec it is oht lined in I'llt.iin .iie m Coinw ok Aiud. -r\. 
.ami Coiiiiom-iia. A valuable v.ailcty is kij(e\u .is (jiMiio- 
LI 1 1 

SER'PENTS and SNAKES aie tl.e n -n 

of llie Opliidia. an ord' i of Kr.rjiij s. 'Ike s, ip, nts a: • 
distingni.slied ky tin ir vnv haig, c\liiMliii il d( \ii.lc* bo.’, . 
and tot il absence of IiiuIh, e\ee]»t in a few tliO lii'i' : 
ludimeiils fd tin* hind paii, 'llio bod\ i" t W'nd w : 

I. oinv ?>( .ih s. which .ire f.mned by inf'»'dii._s c-: t! . !, 

tegument; the .«■( ah ^ on ike nmh r "mfiic m- :a n, ] d 
luire .and tiiiis\e)s( 1\ dong I'.ed, ami ll"’e i , iv I-’.* 
pi lies on tlie In ad. 'liuic --> no dislimt in ^ .. ’ l'- ■ 

hod\ tapers gi.idnilly inUi tlie tad. tke i iMimn m » me!'; i : 
whuh Is miikfd on the nmh r '-nifaic]'\ t! ]M-^a i n 
the Ncnt. .and fieqmntl_\ hy tlie .aii;mgc mcit of the -cal. ^ 
in ilouliled lows ii,‘tiail of m vnigh*. 

'1 Im* h .dJioia isniuleujioi I lai :e nmnk 

fi«>m 2m) dmi. '1 k*' \ ei bKc .m* s, <• n-t ♦, ; 

as to C' mh'.ne stienglli witli iiei! mohk.aN. I' * 
aii'eoiic'ne in ficmt .ml hr! iml . pn.. .i is i ,i _ 

a l).ill-'i!ul-''odvet j.'ii.r. In addil.on t'l Ike m e i|'i\ aiiii!. 
litiiig pio«’e-s,s ( /\ g i|i<i],h\ sis), \\k'di I’, il II a 

II. itN ned. a pceuliar Wi d .e-sii ip. d ].i..ci‘s : 1 i . r\ 

with two ailnidu pinjicts ! d. \i‘ il > 

.spinal canal. and ti*s into .i i oiiespri.ding ca\ vi ^ m:i m; i 
of tlie\eilihia m.Ni in fnm;. All tke \ < i idi.c inJui': 
of the tail afti i the liist heir i.hs n*; di aic \. mr\ ddy 
.att.achcd to slnnl tiiiisceisc pK « t ss, s . tk- !<■ js ,u s'ci - n ’ 
hut the nhs li nniDatc in .i cii til ig-* h.di is.i’tn' id h . 
inus< h s to one of tljchirnl scab s "f tlc'bdlx. 1; i^lv 
the aetnin i f theii!>s cn the scales ll.it s, ’.j ms M.jve. 
d he imwemenls of scipiiits consist i.i>ld\ of iitu i! undu- 
lations. 'I In le is no siinim. 

Ill tl.e j'leal iii.ijonI_\ of .sripents then’ h ii,> ti.ue if 
limbs nor of tin ir snpj, citing ginilc'j. lImlnMn*s cf 
p( l\is, ^^IlH h h IS no eounei tloll willi tlie hi i! e» liri'T. 

.Old of hind liinhs aic fomnl in ’■vtiiir seipimts i.f 'ke f o; 

Tn s I’loida* (hois and ]>_Ntlioiis\ 'loitinida' (u ibis''. ■ ■ 

'l)plilo]iid:e O’hnd snakes\ In Ihn .md tMonlitp! 
not only is th.e ]id\is piesciit. hnt tin* feirn’O' ml f i 
.'iKo, the h\tt'’i tcimlnatmg exteinall> in s-i. k . 
rl.iw.s, .’steiiostoiii’i alsr. Line of the bkiul .s'l 'ki -, ] m 
ludimeiit.aiN femur. 

Ill the .skull of tlie pcipont. the hones j.f tie 'in- no 
inoMihle, making the month Miy ddal'ih’,.. 1 ’ ■ ‘'>’1' ‘o' 

hone, hy ine.ins of whuh thelowir ] tw is c-i. i i . !- d lli 
the .skull, is ino\ahli', and tin* s,|iiinios d. w nli m 1 idi jt 
nrlieulate‘«. .and the pal.ito-nii\il! m v a]q>iiitn'^ me aKo 
nuwahle; in addition, the laiiii of the lewei j.iw' are only 
united .at the cliiii by soft tissue, .md .are t.ipahle of being 
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widely separated. The teeth are slender, curved backwards, to be not bin e; more than the instinctivo or hereditary terror 
iuul ank^losed to the bone which bears them. They are exeiled in their prey, coupled, in the case of biids, with 
generally found on the palatine and pteiyi;oid bones as the instinctive maternal love for their ncstlin^js. 

^^cll as on the inaxilhc and mandible; in Python and Seipcnts glide alon^ the ground with considerable rapi- 
Tortiix the preinaxilla also beais teeth. In the \ipeiH dity; they can cliiiil) tiecs with facility, moving in the 
and lattlesnakes, the maxilla^ hear a pair of long pointed I same way as on the ground, and often hang suspended 
eth, llie poison-fangs, each of which is pieiced by a small from a bough which is grasped by their tail. When at 
i inal, which comimiuicales with the duct of a po isoii -gland ; lest they usually lie in coils, and when disturbed erect iho 
when not in use, the poi‘'on-fangs in* i once.ilcd within the head and foie part of the body in a spiing of lightning- 
mouth, resting on the ]»al.ite. In the otliei venomous like rapidity. They swim by wiiggling the body in Iho 
Serpents, the cobras and the s-M-snakes, the maxilLe have same piano as the surface of the water, and cannot move 
also strong lu)ok«‘d teeth behind the fang*'', and the fangs by vertical undulations, 

aie not so deepl\ 'riomeil as to foini a canal. The males are always smaller, more slender, hiiglitcr, 

The poison- f aic a laig(‘ pan of nmditjod salivaiy and more active than the females. The colouis of serpents 
glands; till} In ab(.\ e tin- iii ixilla, and hcneatli and behind arc often very beautiful; some haiinless scipents pieseiit 
tlie eye. cnnimunicalmi: witli tin* fangs by ducts. The a mimetic resemblance to venomous kinds, and so obtain 
illbct uf the\»noin induced into the blood by the wound protection from their enemies. See Mimu ky. 
of the fang \ cl} vai loU"-, the bite of some causing death Serpents feed on living prey, such as lals and otlier 
to human beings in i\ few minutes, while that of the | small mammals, bird.s and their eggs, lizards, fi(»gs, 

Nipii* is ^eI^ rarely fatal to man, and not even Tlic great constiicting serpents, the boas and pythons, 
si-iicus to hcaltiiy pMiplr. The bite of c\eii the same which kill their prey by crushing it in theii folds, feed 
speucs, and that of the most deadly kmiN, as the lattle- also on larger maiinnals, deer, antelopes, 
snake and cohia, vaiies at ilith imt seaseiis, and seem*' to Soipents abound chiefly in warm climates. The Fnglish 
be dependent on tlie sei pent's Mgoiirwhcn the wound is species are the Viper (Pelias berus), n serpent, 

indicted. Warni-hlo'ided animals, especially hiids, succumb the harmless Common SnakQ {Trojildonntus uatvir')^ and 
ihoie rapidl} a id smely than etild hh oded ones. The Corowe/fa /aefj, anotlier harmless species. 

I'oisoii ut a "irp^nt seems to art b\ j*»i il\zing the Serpents arc quite recent inliabitaiits of the w'<tilil, first 

s) stern, an i ]»ie\entlng the dll'- 1 ilH n <»} the blood. The appearing in caily Tertiary times; lernains of seipents 
] basr<MrK‘‘t when ninuanced into the stomach, so ' allied to the pythons have been found in England in 
that suLkmg tlewiaind not dangcioiis unless the skin Eocene deposits; the earliest known venomous serpent 

• th. epeiatti , ]’ps IS liukeii. A tight lig iture iinnie- is from Miocene deposits. 

(. Ui !\ above the p nr ailcLted, or cautei ization, are ( lied ual. Serpents have been, from all ages, regarded witli a dread 
if .i| pbv d in innc. If the pois* !! has I.m » u absorbid mto that has often passed into supeislitious ie\ercncc. In 
ti>c s_\>Mi', arnmniii i injcctLil into the vnns, lirandy, .and Egypt and Babylon they were licld sacred, and fioin the 

• rurr -tn.HiiatiPg drinks. Mnm times aircst the fatal ctTect'?. example of the people of the former country, the Israclitei 
Nun fi< us nmiiiiLs ).a\e bem piuposcd, but the leal anil- fell into the same superstition at pcriials of their history, 

ba- u'd yrt been dl^((•v^u*d. 'llieseipcnt w’aa sacred to the god iEsrulapius, who was 

’Ihc longue long, .slcinlci, c}llndricd, and foikcd at himself worshipped under that sviiibol. The aneieiif peojrle 
t'.L tip. and rt iiactilc within a sheath. It is evidently an of Mexico also worshipped and saciificeil to seipents, and 
i \ _ 111 of Iciuli. It IS often regarded as the ^tlng ” of the a similar practice has prev.ailcd among .some of the b.irl)ar- 
seiptnt by tLii>e wbo me igiinranl of the tine iiatuic of ' ons tribes of Africa. In spite of the ilislik'* and awe with 
t e [iMi-ni -fm.j". Tb'- fiNopbagiis i^ ^^.ry dilitahlc, and I which people naturally regard serpents, they have been 
tuji. logttlar with the dilatable ( 1 . n ictei <f tin* mouth, j used as food ill many couiitiies, and were formeily irganied 

• iiables fcei puds to swallow prey iiianv tiim s tbeir ()wn .size. | even in Europe as furnishing most eflicaeions remedies in 
Ihc v-l(miach i- si ml and inii^-cnl ir, and tlic inii stines an j many dise,a.scs. Tliey arc capable of domeslicaliun, and 
g»_iicia]l} niuili looped, a Mugle-lobcd Iivci, .vplecn, and .some make very harmles.s and affectionate pet.s. 

p incrc^s are picNcnt. f.inlyoio lung, tlie 1* ft, i^, a- a ml**. I The venomous serpents arc divided into two groups, 
devclupi^l, the (jtlnr bt ing in.IImcntai} or aborted; tbe ; Eioteroglypha and Solenoglyplnu The first group has 
i.iudu poitioii of tin lung i-. fnqiniit!} :i Minplc sac with- j gio(#\cd poison-fangs nud rows of maxillary teeth behind 
out cidl'. 'J he diK.t^ of the uiinary and g( nerntne org.ins , them; it includes two fnmilie.s, Er.AriD.t. (Elate, figs. 5, (i), 
L'l.t*' wilii tl,c al;irjcii‘ary cimil in a (omiiion rloic.i wliuli ! cimt.aiiiiiig the deadly CojiKA (Naja), Buiigarus, »>cc., and 
to ti (• extciioi b\ a tran''\ei‘«e .slit, "1 he iu.iit is the H Yi»r.oriiii>AC (fig, 7) or sea-serpents. The Soleno- 
« u^.itcd.aud coil'. -da of twu liuiiclts aiid an incompletely glypha have only poi.son-fang.s in the maxilh'P, and these 

o.v.d' d V- utiif-Ic. teeth are grooved so deeply that the margins of the groove 

1;.* bi.ru o: ^eiji. ut-5 is .'-m;ll, and ll-e crrcbellnm is meet and form a canal ; the head is Irimigiilar and broad 
: '.‘1} .1 til liat pl.iti'. 'lie* .Mms< •, of la.inng, .smell, at the base. This group contains the Vitkios (V^'peridae, 
m.d t L-t' .i:< \(ry d-fiftivt. In tlie in iheie is no tigs. 3, 4)anil RAn'LKSNAKF..s(Ciotalida\ figs. 1 , 2). Most 
.’!! u r miv f\t(iii.d mnlitory im.itus; serpents, of the non-venomous serpents are contained in the group 
b'.»wt\.!.m< li.'hul-ablv M’i-di\e to mu-ic.d sounds. 'Ihe (loLoiiiUKOUMi A (figu. S-10), which includes the constrict- 
(}*s.ir- 'iMill. .'i.ui; ,i!( Uivcioi bv a Iraijsp.'in nt ’•km, whieli ing sirperits, the BoAH and 1*YTII0NS (Boidaj), the Tree 
not d.^ib I I'lto ( \(]ids. ■Jhi'. tian-junnt e}tlnl i.s Snakes (Dendrophidae), the Wliip Snakes (nryophidro), 
d w ith t].‘ rt't of tli» ‘•kin at t).« pM iodic al moult. vV.e. The remaining non-venomous serpents form A group, 
dlic .skin <ir i-b’i/ii is a'wavs f<jiiiid iii\titfil, and oftm Angiostoinata, to which the other groups arc sometimes 
quite entire, d 1,» hN-ing of Mipnits]-, proiliif-i-d h) the oj, posed, ns Eurystornntn. This group has the month not 

.s.' jw ese.ip'* of air tbrnigh th* inontli oj noitiiK. dil.atable, the .squaino.sal bone being small or absent, and tbo 

'il.e majority of f,«rp*-uis aic ovipaions. llioiigli im^sl quadrak* bone being attached directly to the skull: it contains 
of the vipeis are o\o-\uipaioim, tlic (gg■^ hung h.atched tliiec families, the Rollers (Toktuiciu.k, fig. 11), Uro- 
within the parent’s body. Ih** eggs (>f tie ovipaioiis peltidic, and the Blind Siuikes (TYPiii.orin.iV). 

^pe| ICS are gem lally laid amidst dtravnig vigctahh- iriattci, SER'PULA is a genus of marine chietopod worms bo- 
nud ii.c mot la r Uik« .s no fuilhcr eaie of th* m. .Srunc of tlic longing to the section TuiilcoLA?. This worm constructs 
P;!h'<ns < oil themselves roumi their eggs ;in<l liatch them. a ralcaieous tube, which is variously twisted and cemented 
JiiC f.u.uuatiou said to be eicaciaed by scipe:its .seems to stones and other bodies. Some of tbo species live in 
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groups with their tubes adhering to one another and greatly 
iiitei twined. In the roininon species , rcrmicularUj 
the tube is about 3 inches long, round and tapering, and 
keeled on its dorsal surface. At one end is a circular 
apeituio fioni which the animal can protrude itself; this 
ap<‘rturo is closed by a horny operculum situated at 
the extieinity of a tentacle. The worm itself is about an 
incli in leiigtli, with the appendages of tho head modified 
into enoimoiis fan-like structures, supported by a cartila- 
ginous skeleton. Those are the gills or hranchiai, glowing 
with the most exquisite colours. These gills consist of a 
number of comb-like ciliated filaments, disposed in two 



{Serpula Vfrmicularis.) 


rows, one on each sidf of the mouth, so as to form a funnel, 
tlown which aie dri\cu, by the action of the cilia, the luu- 
lualcules which f(»rm the worm’s food. The body of the 
animal is proxided with numei'ous bristles and hooks to 
hiing about its piotrusiou and retraction. The animal on 
being disturbed ean witluliaw with the utmost rapidity 
into its tube, wiiich is then securely closed by the oper- 
culum ; hut its piotrubion is nccomplishcd inoie slowly. 
^Several other species besides Serpula rcrmirnlnrl^t ale 
found on British coasts. The tubes of some of the ti epi- 
cal specicvs arc a foot and more in length. 

SERRA^NUS is a genus of tir»hes belonging to tlie 
Pkki ii family (Perculro). The species are the most lypival 
of the sea-perches, being found on tho shores of all temper- 
ate and tropical seas, cspi*cially in the latter; a few enter 
brackish water or even go a considerable way up ri>cis. 
They have an oblong compressed body, covered with Miiall 
scales ; there are distinct canine teeth in both jaws, as will 
ns small band-liko teeth, wliich arc found also on the M*mer 
and palatine bones; thcro is only one dorsal fin, with fiom 
eight to twelve short spines, lu the Kmopeau succies 


instances of hermaphroditism have been dihcoverod, which 
is extremely rare niiiong fislu s, q'lio species are very 
numerous, and many of them jik* adoinc-tl with bright 
colours. ^lany of them are estremed fer food. Some 
attain a considerable size. 'J’wo species oicnr on British 
coasts. The Smooth Seiraniis {^tStrrfiJun vnhrUhi) is 
common in tlio Muditeiranean and on our ■‘uullKin coiists, 
'I’lic Dusky I’erch {^So'rtmvn is iil^u M.ininntj in tho 

Meditcrraiie:in, and is occasiemilly found in tin- I’nti.h 
Channel. It is a large* fish, those canglit in the Mi litei- 
ane.an weighing as much as IK) Ihs., while in tin* liidi.iri 
Ocean it attains a .still gi(*;iler size ; in oui si. is it is usually 
fiom 10 to ‘iO Ihs. in weight. Its colour i.s a daik leddish- 
blown, becoming j);iler on the belly. 

SERRICOR'NIA is a guujp of beetles bil'mging to 
the section rrNTAMJ.i: v. '1 he body is genually long and 
narrow', with the lic;id icti.utnl within the prothorax, the 
vential portion of which ('pio^teinum) is jioirited bihlnd 
and leceivid into a r'i\ity (d the inesusterniim. The 
antenna; aie .sliort m* of model .^ilc h ngth, and L'eiieially 
toothed or sen atid. All are \t'g<*l.Lbli fc. diis. 3 hr chief 
families inelndeil in this giimp are the IjI .and 

the Klateiida; (Jskitj.mks). 'Ihe name ^eiricoini.i is 
often gneii to thi.s gioup (whieli is then called Miriioxi), 
combined with the Mai v< oulumi, which dilUr in.u’ilv m 
the .simple cliai letci of the pujllioi.ix. 

SERTOR lUS, QUINTUS, w as a nati\e (d \in-Ia. in 
the conntiy of the Sabines. Ho J' ^t Ijis fatliei \eiy e.nly, 
but his mother bestowed gieat (aic upon hiS i dm at. on, ard 
tbe son entcit.iineil fm her through life the most I'udir 
iilfoetitui. He fust tind his foitune at Home as .m m itor, 
but diieeling his .’itlention to nniit.iiv .ail. ms dis- 
lingui.shod linnself in tlio caii'i aign of 'NI.uui'- .i^a.ii-t the 
Cimbii and Teulom b, and al'Lerw.uds in Sjii.ii, In the 
fn.st ci\ll war iSeitoiins joined the party of Cmn i and 
Manus, and la Ipt d CiiiuA to r.mse iioops in It dv. ami 1 old 
out .igainsi tlu-ii ojqionent^. When Manus ntunud fioin 
Afiie.i (H'l* r.i ,) ami lO' k bloody \ eiiL:*’ iiiei iij-t-U his 
enemies, Sntoiius showed nobh moilei .itioii. In si) n.r., 
h.iMng beni a])poniinl ptueonsul id he wint to his 

proMiiee .\nd begin a neW ciuer, in whab ho liispl.iud 
piudepceaml couiai:i*. tempeied witli humanit}. He grind 
the grH>d-will of the S]).uiiards b\ bw jint imasuies and 
bis coiieiliaToiy bebaMour. He a\.is joined b^ I'lrjtini 
nn«l in.any men t)f tin- M.inin ]>aily. and n-Jiieiil tbe 
Homan comm mder Metillns Hum, s. nt airimst l.nn b\ the 
now’ dominant Mii.itoiul I'lity, to sn^di exTumlt es ti it in 
7fi n.i’. the Senate sent to hisMij>}*oit Hn. Humj e ns^.iftcr- 
waids known as Hompey the tin at') with a laije feice. 
Seitoiius maiiitaineil hmiM.lf m Sp.i n aLia.nst .ill ll.i* power 
of the Senate until n.i’. 7‘J, when lie w.\s tu leheioiisly 
miUKleied h\ Ins own avlheunts. at the he.ul of wlioin was 
IVijienia, who w.is je.ilous of his lung .supieiino v of 
powei. The hi'‘toi\ of hm guenll.v wailarc. .ind of his 
pitehed battles, i.s inoie like a lomance tlian Ji liisti ly; and 
\et theie no ditnl>l that Sntuiins. during his long 
ennpaign, dmplaied the d.niiig ami ahilit) of a gn it ouin- 
niandei, eotuhmed with llu* puuienei* of a st-ilc'^man aud 
tile unwe.uivd aetlviti of a Ooinnion ^oldier. 

SERTULARIA Is a g, lum of Hmhuv.ox. Siitr.liri 
foims a j)lant-like In imhmg udony of j^olijis .itt icl id to 
1 hloncs, *.lu‘lls, suaweedN. I've. Sexeial sp,^i]es aie (uirimn 
I'U Bnrmh eoasls undei the name ('oialline. Ihe mdwul- 
nals of the eolony orenr altmi.dely (>11 i ithn s,de id tlio 
biaiiche'i. and aie ineloseil in homy enjm ^h^ di'dl eea'I, 
wlmh aie without st.llks. 'I hese little eups an fniumhed 
with n lid 01 opeiculnm, whieli .sliutsdu\Mi wl.iii li.e jiclxp 
is rctiacled. Tliere are otlnr lioniy cups t eoiiangi.i), 
fonned also l>x the comim n com ling of llu crlioix . w hii b 
contain modified j'l'lxjis (^l)histLisi\l( s') t iiiMiig the g« ner- 
ative bml>. ' 1 ‘he Sea-o.ik Hoiallme rfultn’m pumila) 
is commonly found atl.iched to ^'iweed.s ui otir coasts. 
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SE'RUM, tlio namo given to the essentially liquid part 
of tlu* hlood. and also to the Iluid sci’vctod by ceitain closod 
luombianos m the human body, sueli as the pevieavdium, 
]>loina, peritviueum, v^e., winch ai'(‘ thence denominated 
M'vous membranes. The staum of the blood, which 
separates fiom the cTa^samenliim during coagulation, has 
a ]>ile, straw-coloured, oi gieeu^li-uMlow colour, is trans- 
parent when caiefiilly collected. h.C' a slightly saline taste, 
an .alkaline icitlion, .and i'' soulc'^lll^ unctuous to the 
touch. It lias .a ^]ic(';fic oiM\ily of 1*027 to 1 at 50°, 
and usu.ilh cou'^tituti ilu-nt tl’n c-foui th'* ('f the blooel, the 
il CO 1 ;uluin loi ibout oUP-loUl til. [ ^co ULOOn."] 

'the fauct’on i<f the scioU'* liuids to fuim*'li .n smooth 
lin’ot suil.ue, that the tuo coat> of the sac uliicli tho 
M"! iriiv ;i!. iiihi la-’ b'lUT? in IV elide lici ly on ouc another, 
and the ti_iii .M.vtiil h\ the innrr coat may thciefore 
UK A e !’i I b . 1 1 1 c 11 1. lungs, and intchtmc? arc examples 

OI I !_'r:s ni ipj- a ;u such a d< ubic membrane and able to 
me\,- v;' M iM_\. 'Ihc quo'tity of sdiim iu a sdous mem- 
bi m \ ‘ •'i” dl, .is the two Slut ices am iu actual con- 

tad. e.Kvi V > loi’M i-s h ft lor the colli.duii of fluid. This, 
tiicn to C. orlv rieni'' m drop^v. 

SER VAL I /■ W/h yirral) is .a ■^piaics of c.ii uivoious 
m lUima's tnh n^.uL: t.» the family 1 i i im or ('its. Jt is 
abuialar.t in ^ol.l^^•l■^ Atiica, uluie n i^ i mud b\ sr*me 
tl.o ]• ' p ir : aijvl h} « ilu’i’s ri.e bii-'li tidi ; it iaiu<s as far 
rrrllj e.s Aljei i. '11. c* bod\ is (mi [) f. . t loot', tawny 
il it’i '•^(’icl u'tli i'luk; t''*' t.al is .iIm ut lb 
i'U'l! s 1 1 ’./I'll with h. ir!.. ] ia* h gs aic loiiLTcr 

iiiirdoii '1 ti . 1 . IU IP., vr i/' tl.o cat tiii'O. 1 im serxal is 
].M ti I ,w i I .iimcL ai.tfiopis ami utiici aiii- 

Ud'" I' i.t-.. ’ :j'i t' ill ’I'cll. \\ la 11 p'-;r''Ufd II hc».ikis 

!'■> t' t. tk is"w.^ I in its i..il \e limnis, and 

w! 'U h’ld : i.sJc 1 w '] ( ;'ii'> trees aud liy to hide in the 
th.Lk hi iiK ’ ' '11 ‘ f'.r 1 ^ L'n.itly ^ ilucd. 

SERVANT. 'M \si 1 K AM» \M. 

SERVE TUS, MICHAEL (^wlo.,- fam.ly name was 
M .'1 -1 ‘■'•’Mto'. w IS hr'.n at 'I i.th la. in Na\ane, in 

l.'tl. He wa^ ti i s.,ii of a UMtai), who ‘<nt him to the 

1. : \d^'rv (1 l’oiih'’mo Ui oida to ^I'k!; the 1 nv. in>l»Md 
<'f ’.rl ’< :i I e .i; p-.iis to i.a\e divoi^d his altditiou jiiinci- 

pa.'.\ to . 

1’. 1 • t' ' 1; lip l.'s i^'-iPrneo at 11 1 - 1. and them lie 

f:r-t ^ J I il ll ' ( pii.iims w j. < ii .aftci w ud'- <ii' w d<i\vu 

u: 'Cl h’/ii tie poiofiitun ofCihiii. Ills fif.afjsc (»n llic 
d'M ti ir. ■ of t'i' 'll "il_v . (.ntitl* d ' 1 >h Truilat:*' Ki loj ildis.” 
W..S pil'd ; d i y I bfir,lc-i ;i, r of IJa-' 1 in 1.7.31, hut tl.o 
opiT oi s wl a il it ("i.M.’atl w ae s^ f/’itiaiv to tl os.- 
u-” Jiv tm I . d. li ir ri ( hmu fi ind to [iiml it .-it lias,], 
.''UilTl '•-’’■d '* at Jf'jiKUiu. In tie b IIow- 

ir \i v\\ If a r( nd tn it’ -e. ” I>i iloi'ormn f!e 

']j:i ti‘‘. I’ t. ' I'l.- / f t, ill w 1-K !i hr CfiriM N-d ‘■oine 

fiaiis I'i i .s to.”:.r w-'il-:, but did not ntiact any of the 

\\ ] ‘ t 1 1. it lAfifis. wirp* 1 c icm.imcd tlirre 

I'l ip i’ j ] I -< 'I jinmiri/iy witli ll »■ study of 

U ‘ . t <• . i\ 1 I.’. -ii.s Ir \ -I'mI r.ii-, wlicie he 

tO' t • ll of yi r.ijil aftiiwarils of di ct*-!' of 

La- 

J.. l.il.) i'h.-p r. .'’w 1 hi ! op of \'irniK* in 

]>’ m', t .'s. J » . 1 -., i;c!u*ed him to 

n t'.i M « t! i * i \ i- ’ . . J 1 ■ ’-I j -■ i’.. \uti -I liirn , If to 

..f I 

cori' 'pomb*;:. <• w .tli (' v 1 ,< 1 m nd' d in a fpi.ain 1. In 
1.7,7j ippfi'-d his *• CJ :''-t,a.ii*ii-i I!< ''titutio. ' pi inted at 
\'ieM’ but witi.out iMirif date, 'llie ivoik < iiped ji 
gr-.it -cfisitlou. Sci\ftr,s was ‘ipp‘Cied fo be tlic aiitlior, 
was aiTP-ted and impri^om-d. hut would in all piobibibtv 
1 .ue he. n .ar/juitted h.r want of Mi-lci.c* against him, bad 
not n. tiiroiigh the niedium of 3'iie, forwarded to tl.e 

I;q i‘‘.t ' fi at Vieime a fmilien of ijiamjs«nf»t and .wvnal 
pri\.itc h ’tM\s which l.e had recii\ed from the accused. 


Servetns c'leaped from piT-^on, whore ho had not been 
strictly guarded, hut was condemned iu Ids .absence and 
burnt in ertigy at Vienne, 17lh June, He fled to 

(leneva, in which town he kept himself closely coiice.iled, 
but w*as arrested tbvongh ("alvin’s influence on the day be- 
fore that on which he was about to start for Zilrich on his 
way to Italy. In pri.son he w.as treated with tho greatest 
cruelty and denied the a.ssistaiice of counsel. C'.ilvina 
own servant, ono La Fontaine, appeared as tlie aeiuisor. 

I Tho trial took place on 14th August, 15.7!). C.ilviii drew 
up the articles of accusation, in which the c.ilumnif.s 
ag.dnst hirmself arc alleged a.s pait of tlie cilme of Sei vetus; 
ami further, ho re.sorved to himself the ofiico of dis|)nt.iut 
upon theological subjects w'itli the prisoner. The tiial lie- 
fore the council of Geneva was a incie moekeiy. After 
being detained five weeks in prison Scrveliis was fuini''lieil 
with ti copy of the charges agiiinst him, to wliieh he .scut a 
brief written answ'er, and it does not a[q)ear that lie de- 
fended himself in open court after 15th Septeinher. It 
was secretly determined in the council of (Ii-ne\.\ to put 
liim to do.ath, hut the matter being one of imjiortnnee, it 
w.as thought ad\isable to send copies of Ids woiks ;iiul of 
the exideneo against him to tlie rleiiry of the four rrotcsl.mt 
e.intonsof Zurich, Ihisel, lierno, and Seliairiiausen, and to 
ask their opinion concerning his guilt. Tlu*so letteis xxne 
despatched about the end of September. The replii s .all 
ooiieuired in condemning the writings, but did not ucoin- 
iiirnd that their author .should be put to d' ath, though 
(\ilxin chose to put tlmt coustiuclioii upon them, ami on 
27t]i October, 1553. Servetus w'as bmnt at llie st.iko. 

Ills work.s have had an adventitious value impailcil to 
tliem hr tlieir larity. The “ Ib-stitiitio riiri.stl.misiid ” 
ront.dns .a pas.sage xvldeh h.is led some to shy lli it its 
author well nigh (li^coxcrcd the tiieulntioii of the blood. 
(A good work of reference on tlie subject of this aitieN* is 
‘•Scixelus and Calvin,” bv K. Willis, M.D., Loudon, 1S77.) 

SER VIA is l)Ounded N, by the Austiian tenitmlos of 
the Ihm.at and Shixouix, K. by W’alLield.i ami I'u! .mi, 
S. by Macedonia, .and W. by ]lo«;id.i. The leiiglli i> diout 
200 miles, and the breadth 120 miles. The .an a i.s 1 s,.S<'0 
squ lie miles, and the pojmlation in was 1, *.0)2, till, 
'llie .surface has a geiieinl .slope towaid.s the iiortli, but i-i 
oil the w'liolc xery mountainous, being tran i^'d In rimili- 
eatioii.s of three gn-at iiiount.aiii chains — the Carpafldans 
111 llie north-east, the IkiJkans in tlie south-east and .south, 
aiul the Dili. II ic Ali)S in the we.st. 'llie .summits aie ofli n 
brlow 2000 and seldom exceed 3000 Let, e.xcept on lliu 
fnntiers, wlieic a height exceeding 4000 feet is att.iim d. 
M.my nariuw and several xvide valleys stictdi hctwefii the 
lie uiitain langes, and in the flatter parts of the piiiiei- 
p.ility, p.artienl.arly near the centre, along the banks of the 
.M* iavn, .and in the north along the hanks of the Saxo ami 
tie* Daniihe, sex’eral considerable plains oecnr. 

The wliole of tlie country ladongs to the basin of tlm 
Hannbe, the priiieipal elre.ams being the Morava and the 
Lrin.'i, both of which f.ill into that river. 'Mie climati' is 
souiewliat rigorou.s in the more inountainoii.s parl.s, but 
\<iy mild in the valleys and plain.**. Tlic winter lem- 
poiature ranges from to LU* Falir., and in e.xlr.aordiiiaiy 
.‘e.'isons has «niik fo —2*^ and — Fahr. Ague is veiy 
' pM valciit in the spiiiig and autumn. Tlio latter, hoxvever, 
is tl.e most pleasant W'ason of the year. Vegetation is 
xigf;rt>us, both in the mount. tinou.s di-striets and in the 
lower grounds, the former being generally covered xvitli 
foiestsof excellent timber frees, among wliieh, where tho 
elexation is not x*ery gieat, the xvalnut in conspienoua ; and 
' the latter Iiaxing generally a fertile soil is well adapted 
for tlie ordinary and several of tho finer fruits, tho vine, 
j cotton in tho warmest spots, and for tobacco, rice, maize, 
( hemp, flax, and tho common cereals in almost every 
I quarter, but fivc-sixth.s of the surface is uncultivated. 
1 The vine is somewhat widely cultivated, though but in- 
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tllfTcmit wine is made. In fact, but little wine is dmnk 
ill S(*i\ia, a spiiituous liquor distilled fiom plums, called 
alivovitza or rakia^ bcinj; used in its stead. Timber of 
Buperior quality would be a chief souioo of wealth if facili- 
ties were alFordcd for its export. Hojijs, fed on ncoins in 
the splendid oak forests, arc larf^ely exported, ami many 
cattle, sheep, goals, and liorses arc reaied in the iiioiin- 
taiiiH. Goat skins arc extensively exported. Leeches and 
vulouia bark arc ako important articles of trade. 

Ser\ia lias been an independent state sineij lJi78. 
Foniieily it acknowledged the supremacy of the Porte 
and paid an annual tribute, but was practically indepen- 
d(‘nt. In foim the government is a hereditary monarchy, 
ill whieli tlu* piince or hosixtdar in conjunction with 
a senate or »kupochiijn(i, consisting of fifteen members 
iiained by him. 'J'lie ordinary National Assembly, wliieh 
is lenewod eveiy three years, consists of 178 members, 
Ihree-fourtlis of whom arc elected by the nation .and onc- 
foiiith by the king. No military man may bo a member of 
the As'icmbly or vote in elections. Resides this there is 
the (iieat National Assembly, wliieh lias four times the 
elected memheis of the ordinary, and is called vvhen re- 
quired to decide mi vital and constitutional questions. It 
has no king's deputies. Every tax-payiiig Servian is 
eligible as e]eeti>r. The ciiminal and civil code is founded 
oil that of Austri;L The standing army numbers about 
1»,00(). but wlieii all leservos are called out it is .said to 
number 2 10,000 men. For .admin i st rat ivo purposes the 
prineipality is divitfed into nineteen districts or nahlja^ 
subdivided into lordsliljis or Ine^f'hlua^ .and e^.mmunes or 
aresoire. Tlin eapit.il is Relgrade. Tlie inhabitants con- 
sist almost eiitiiely of .Smhs, who are of Slavonic <'xtrac- 
tioii, sp«'ak wlial is eonsdeitd tlie softest (d all the S!a- 
vonie dialccl^, and l)a\e good physical form**, somewhat 
Bhjiiter, but It.ss elegant than those of the Greeks. The 
religion is tho Greek oitliodox, but it is independent of 
the Patii.iK'h at Constant iiiople. There arc 5000 Roman 
C'athohes, ( hielly subjects of Austiia-llungaiy, with about 
500 ITolestauts and about dOOO Jew.s. 

Ser\ia is disided into five dioeescs, tho bishops of wbidi, 
with the iiictiopolitaii at Belgrade, form the Chureh SmukI. 
The iCM-nue and expenditure aie each .about £1,800.000 
per .annum. The national debt amounts to £8,000.000. 

The railway system of Servia occupies an impoit.ant 
positi 'U in regard to tlie European communioations with 
I’onstaiitiiioplc and with Egypt, ns if a quirk line *1 


Thraci.ans. Conquered by the Romans during tho early 
peiiod of thoempiie, Servia formed part of lllyiicum under 
the name of Moesia Superior. Dining the gn at migration 
of nations it was overrun by the Huns, Ostiogoths, and 
other barbarians, and subsequently was uiuha Byzantiiio 
rule from the middle of the sixth till enil\ in tii<‘ nth cen- 
tury, wlien it was de\astatcd by the A\ai'-. 'llir* latter 
were driven out by tin; S< rbs, a Slavic jjeople wlio liad 
been living north of llw* Garpatliiaiis, ;ind wImw aid tl.e 
Emperor Jleraklios (died C 11^ had invoked. 11.* all-.lted 
to them tho deiiopiilatod regions, and iritiodiic< d ('hr'«- 
tianily. Scivia remained ;i va‘=sal .st.ite of tin* empri(i , 
of the East : but a spiiil of libeity was fostered by pow< r- 
ful and well-oigaiiized local govenimf'iits, wliO'e diiff'. 
(zJufpnni) lepeatcdly attempted to make thems<-lvrs alio- 
gellier independent. But the imperial authority was folly 
re.stoied in the latter put of the ninth century hv R oil I., 
surnnmed the Macedonian. Subsequently tiic iiolgaiiai s 
hold the a.seriidenc) in Scivi.i ha a lung jeiiod, hut tluir 
pow'er was hroken by Jolm Zirni''ke-i, and fin illv (h‘-t^o^^ d 
by Basil II. in 101. S. St'-jiheii I’.ugisi.'is w as ill- tiisiS.ib 

to huimi .an independent prim ip.ality. abmt D'l’l; his sf-n 
Miebacl (l().oU-8<>j styled himself kn:g (LrnJ), and was 
lecogiiized by the Rom in see. St^ph-ai’s gi ui-lson Th)din 
( I O.sO-DO) extended lii> (loiiiinioiis, hut wa> e.ijdun d l^y 
the By//uitmes, with wlnun hi^ siiecs ssor X’nlkan or \ ,i!^ 
made peace m lOld. ITosh I. joim.d (1127-2'.*) lie* 
Itungaiians ag linst the Gieek emperors. 1 1 \ iii'j tli-‘ f- iin- 
dati*m of lejUMtul allhinees with lltingiiy; nml fla* c./u- 
tcsts with (’«nistanliiiopIe ( oiitinn-’d nndei l.i^ sm ci ^ -ois. 
Stephen Ndnania, gi.imKoii of I.’itcJi IF., f-.m-ii-l .a nt -.v 
dynast} iiilDl."). He C"injnererl Ibism i .md oth. i lerri- 
t‘uies. and niadi* R.i''sa (n-tw \o\ibaziri l.is * vr I il, fi >’11 
wlilcli his le.ilin was cilled the Rasiian. hut e- uld n-jt 
I eojie with the « nipeiors of Cunst.inlinojtle. JIi*v .s-, pbcn 
I. w.is eiuwiifd HI 1217 as Ising of S(i\i.i, and his 
' s<'rs aequiied mill h add’li'-nal tenitoiy. 'Ihemfst illiiv,. 
timus <»t th. lU w.is ,sti]>hin Dns'nn ( l.d*. -.'uD, wl.o had 
liiiUM If ciowni d ezai. lh‘ conqui led le ill} all • do- i i, 

. AHainM, '1 liess ily, Noillein fiic-ce, ■m-i I’iLmih. "hI 
I greatly iin)iro\cd tli- laws, haniinj, and 1i ole Rut 
' llict.s among the g()\ernoisuf his ju-a luc- s un Rd worl:. 
‘ and inttst uf his conqur^t< Wvi** ]\‘st b\ his s >n. Kii g I ii-sb 
I V., wIjoso nsS'issIn If •o'i in l.>*)7 ol( s, d this il\i.i-t}. Ih' 
was siicfopded b\ llje ;/•"», o/o»r/, ( j,--. wei Tiui ) \’iih ish;n, w 1 o 
fought With the (ii n ivs against tie rmks, thI (■'mijn-nid 


.steainei.s ran fn-m Salonika to Alexandria the oveiland ' S.alomka in liHI'.hbut w.is d-fc.itfd and fill in bittle in 


route would be much shortened. 

'1 lie Servians belong to the most .advanced .and gifted 
blanch of the Slavonian family, and possess a rich naliiai.il 
literatuie, but the coiiiitiy is still in .a veiy h.ickwarJ 
condition. The water-mills, ox-carts, ox-goad.s, and ploughs 
ale what they weie in the time of the Romans; the men 
wear llie hrai‘c<r with leather bandages and sliapelcs', 
leallier foot- eo\ Clings of tlio Gauhs and Biittins; some of 
the liiit.s aie iiielo.syrcs of un.seasoiied logs with the li.iik 
on tliem, thatch at the top, and a bole in the ii-of for the 
smoke to go through, and at the doors of these huts 
wmnen sit spinning flax from di.'jt.ifts. The Tnik li.is 
dis.appe.areJ fiom tlio villages. As nieineiifoc.s of his huig 
rule he has left the fez, which most Aillagers wear, .Mune 
roadside fountains of good water — for the Turk was al- 
ways particular about his water — and occasional oieliards. 
Anotlicr memento of the Tuik is seen in the slothful halnts 
of the population. Accustomed to have their money wiimg 
from them, tho pen.sniit8 worked just as much ns w.as neei‘s- 
Bary to support them and pay the tax-collector his sliiet 
dues, but no more. They abide by this By stem still, but 
work loss than before, because the ta-x-colleetor i.s Ks** 
exacting, and they can luxuriate in idleness in token of 
their freedom. 

Tho original inhabitants of Servia were chiefly 


E^71. l.a/anis I. in 11171 \bl’->linl anew by 

i-ompiMing of ilie Si-tvian d-'inini.eiN Jn M"'.* be 

W.IS (lefc.iteil b\ .Vmnr.itli I. i-’i tlie I.'.yb j.l.iirs ,.f K* so\o, 
and CXcditetl li\ Ollier of tli-’ .‘'iilt.in. w ho ] oi reciixrd.i 
mortal wound fM'Hi tlie li.-iml^of n Inotlicr ni-liw if I izi- 
nis. His MMi and sueecsMir Stephen. tii''t .as \ wm^al and 
llicii. In coiiinnetion with the Hungaiian.v, ;m aihu'^iry i f 
rmkc}, died 111 1 127 AMtln'lit i>suc, and was s’icer(did by 
Ills iiepliew Geoige Ihankiwii li. He c-'inbile-l 1,*^ son in- 
law .\mur.itli II., togi'tlier with dolin Hun^ady. w' **. afi. i 
lepcalcil xietoru'^, w.is Miiiqnished in Oetol ci. 1 1 I.s. \ 1‘0 
on tlie pi lins of Koi-omi. Tlie Suit. in Mi lianencii II. < i in 
jileted tlie conqiii st of .*sci\;iin ltol,bnt m IL'u w , 
compelled by Hliu^.'ldy to i tlio ‘-ie-re of Ib I -i u!e i 
}eai befoie the death of Riliiee (lenge of Sin.i. 1 ' e 
latter’s MUi l.'V'/arus 11. obt lined tlie sm la s^v n l\ pi : ■ e- 
ing bis motliei ami e\pi llmg bis two biutlji i'-. II *’ •’1 
in 1*158. the last and the woi'it if hi^ d\insM-. In I 
Mohammed II. ineorpoiated Sei\i.i with rnilMV rxe ping 
Belgiade, which was held by tlie Hniigiiim- i ’■ 'd lakui 
by SoUmnn the Magnitieent in 1521. Tie* Tui bs lesented 
the heroic levixt.mee of Sei\i.i liy sinnbng of lier 

citizens into capti\ity, and by ext^ imiii iin g wl’ole f.imilies, 
wdiilc others ertiigriled to limlg;l^^ ; .md i ip.iei.nm p.\«5)ias 
ruled abominably for seicral cmtune.s, ami reduced tlic 
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country almost to a wilderness, Austria received Bel- 
grade and most of Noitliein Sonia at the close of her ^^al• 
Mith Tuikc} in 171S, but the ju-ace of Bel^iado (IToH) 
ustored the Turkish domination, and the Seibs weie a^aiii 
sal'j^cted to diie cal.iinities, especially by the excesses of 
the )anis>aries. 

riieir lepeated applicatii'ns for ledicss icmainin'; uu- 
I’.Leded at C(jn.'.t;mtmople, the SeiM.m^. in 1 S(M, :i\.iiiin^ 
ll.emselve^ of the ie\olt of r.osswaii pa^ha of W i«Idin, 

n se in aim^ throui^hoiit tln'eoimtr\ ai,Mmst the I'oite. 1 hey 
chose foi tlu’ir leahei (leoip* Tt ti on it sell, sui named K;ira 
<1 the r.l.uk. Ill .lamiii.', two niimeioiis Tuikish 

ju iiius, one fiom Ih<sm.i mnlei IJekir I'aslni, ami the other 
iiiidei Ibi ilmii. p i''h i of v^int'iii, «'nt».n’d Senia. Kaia 
t.eoije Ind no nioie than Khcnu men, Imt they were dc- | 
teimine.i, and knew well tlie e(uinti \ and the intiie.acies of j 
i:s Iule^t''. He kept ill elieek both aimie*', and ill the | 
i;.. ntii oi Au^'int defeated the ]>a^ha of Bosni.i, and diove 
J ;:n \\v.k aeioss tlie J)ima with .itieat lo^s. He then 
l .intii 1 I’p'dly ai:'iiii''r the j*a‘'ha of Sentaii, who projiosed 
.1 tiuee. Hut the tiuce not hnii^ i.ititied 1)\ the l‘ortc, 
li n]^e snipiiM’d and to(-k lielei.ule, e\ee[)l the titadel, . 
V. hah surit ndeied m Nni.iwasiU'W fiei fioin the j 

'lurk". A ^ort id iir.ht 11 } ^uMiiin.ent w.i" tm nutl, con- ; 

"ling tf tl e wa}W’f‘di", oi ihief piopiielon ( f the ^alluus 
di"li i( I", t .0 li of whom w.i" at tin la.nl of a body of j 
e iv iliy foimid of ii." tiiiaiit" and li;ea.l". Mutiialje.il- 
uU"ie^ and iii'-st n"ion'i "oon hn Ke out ln.tw« eii the piiiulpal ; 
w,i}wodt" and K' ii i (I'eoiLa, hut the littn continued to | 
[" sM "> s..[>ieme powei in tl e eonnti} till JSld, when he . 
wa*. iiiiM.n into An"!iii, and d ed tl.eie. rmvtr".il dis- \ 
eailiLin.ilit follow. ei; tie link" oeinpied tl.e whole . 
eoLiiti}. eiitMed Inl^iade, and >ei\ii he^ une agnn aj 
] "i"! i k. 1 liC ^\ay^\^<de MiIo". h niunowil"ch alone kept 
lip the m^Lincctioii abeiit .lagodn.a; and by a "ndevsioii 
i! fNphii-, maikni hy c^uiage and magn.mnnity lie sne- 
C(«d'.d m ohta'li.lig a p,V"ha a{.puj\ed h} the people. Hel- ! 
g ade a' d tl * oil d foitlfS"' " wen to n mam m the hands 
. I ilo-' link", hut tl'.e .SirNians retained the admnintiatiuii 
of the eoimli} and theii sMi.ile, and al"o the sole riglit of 
taxi*. on. Miloseh wa" math' I’rmee ofSema in Iblo.and 
I'.'toii J. V. :tli si me niomni'al ion, the const ilntioii est.ihhsht J 
h} K.ir.i Geeig.-. He i ul< d with p.iitial .siieuss till 
wi n ho w.i" f-jioid t.i abdi. ate, owing paitl}, it i" "ud, to 
l!i.""iaii mflui'ine. He wa". howe \ 1 1 , i tMiist..ti d. in 
ai.d theofrlK hi hi id was made hen ditaiy in his famil}. 
H‘ liicd in .ird w.is MiioeMlid by lii" s« n, I’nnce 

Miilnvl III.. wh<j Was a"" is"in.ili il whilst walking m the 
j^nk li' ai Ji." pahuL luth .Imi<. His son, ^I.iaii 

Ohrinovitch 1\.. smciedtd jjiin in — a reg. iicy hal- 
ing Ll. L apf‘oiit. d to g./Vi rn until he eaiiie of aje. |i} 
the tnai\ of I\iris ni .>«ivia wis .ackiiow h.dged as a 

'Jii'in.ii je.ndei.t "late, and plan d urn!' r tin piotietioii of 
tie th'L' gn.it Imnpiari j-owu". 'Jill J>"n7 'J mkl"h 
F jM • r-’ wen y • rn .mf ntn .st.itioii'd in tl<< seMii ]<iin(ipal 
foi tn S". '. hilt j.'j tl.al ^^.lr lli" g.j\Liiini' nt of tin* J’oilc 
a, low It! i... .1 lio'j.s to hf n plac'd L} '^•niaii gairisoii’i. 
T(- uiid- "!a;. I n.( r. nui.t e'. » nts m lu.d ari/inni .Servia it 
must h..' n n ' n.n* i' n tl. it ih*- inl-al ilanl" (4* .^en la and the 
S< rh" lou’ d h- 1 fiMit ei. tl * li "M 111 ". H' 17* ':oMiii ill", and 
Mont' ' » gi iii' .if' "< .tn ' 1’- liiMi'ln'i Willi [/I'ljii ji tv as kin- 
dred. but inon (lo^'l} a o'.i i.at.m;, nleiitu d m larc. hls- 
torv, ar.d lani^Muig. . li’} form'd in lt.« m .hlh ages one 
lIviIi/mI kingdom, aiid in ''jot.* of Ihe illituate baili.iri'iii 
to will'll liic people had h* i u I'dmed hy ti.iu eoinjinioiH, 
the tnidilions of this kingdom w.n n mMnhf n d and ."niig 
i'l hcr'dc sorg bv tin- poeicst (f/ttajej, .Smte Ixl."), when 
.'’•'j’via acliUV'd In r indejicmh rn c, Jk r foi times h.id h'cii to 
" rr,.' fxtdit .sejiaratcd floin th'^'-e of the Hosimiiis and 
I!' izrv'ov miai.s. hut in 187o tl " laltn made a\*g'nji,s 
a t'Tipt to thiow otT the 'Iniki"h }olc. It" "iin . li«j.v- 
i • r, appeait'l doubtful, and the Fenians, leinembinng 


wlmt the Turkish yoke w.as, and hoping to biing the for- 
tunes of tho day to their hiethieii, at last entereil the arena. 
They, together with the Montcnegriins, deelaied war in 
July, 187G, the chief command of t)io Servian aimy being 
assumed by General Tcheiiia}efl*, a Russian oHicer w'ho had 
already achieved some dislmelion in (a-ntral Asia. He 
boldly crossed the froutiei, hut linding himself threatened 
hy Mipeiior forces almo.st immediately letiied b.ack into 
Seivian territory. Tho Tuikish govenimeiil, roused to tho 
iintninence of its dangor, coneciit rated large numbers of 
well-diseiplincd troops, who, nllhough tho Servians were 
reinforced by numeioua Ru.ssian volunteeis, suceceded in 
gaining victory after victory until an armistice was pro- 
posed, the completion of wliich was h.U"tened by an ulti- 
matum from Rus.sia. A kind of peace was in course (»f 
time patched up between tbo \aiiquished Seiviaiis and 
Tuikiy; but Russia herself declared war against Turkey 
in .May, 1877, and after the fall of JMcvna. in the following 
December, Senia also again declared war, and succeeded in 
obtaining several victories over tho searify Tm kish forces 
on the fiontier. Tho iiulependcnco of the eoiintiy was 
fully lecognized by the tieaty of Beilin, aiidStni.i also re- 
ceived the gi eater part of the ba."in of the Tpprr Morava 
or Saiidjak of Xisch. This, however, altliongh a valuable 
aequiMtion, was not nearly so much as was tiansfened to 
lui by tlie San Stefano treaty between Tmkey and Ru.ssia. 
rpun the announcement of the union of the two Bulgaiia.s 
in [see BrLOARi.v], Seivia mubih/ed her aimy, 

placed it on the frontiers of Bnlgaiia,aud claimed eompi n- 
."Ution in M.icedoiiia for tho increase in the power of iJnl- 
g’uia, from whom .she also claimed the distiict of Widin; 
and she at the same time mhlre.sM-d a note to the Bower.s, 
complaining of the violation of her fiontiei.s by lubber 
bands fiom Bulgaiia. Biinee Alexander paying no atten- 
tion to the claim, Servia concentrated her aiinyat I’irot 
and the Widin frontier in Oetohi i, 18.S5. On 11th Novem- 
ber, King Milan declared war, and on the same day eros'si-d 
the Bulgarian frontier and oceupi'd Tin. On the Idth lio 
j stormed the Diagoman Bas-s, aftei a stout lesistance, and 
' diovc back the Bulgarians neaily to Sofia; a di\i"ion al "0 
i defeated the Bulgarians at Kula, and advanced iipiiii Widin, 

; which was bomliaided on the 2Jid, Veiy .seveic ligliting 
took place between tlie two armies, in the coui.se of which 
Piince Alexander and hi-* Iniops displaved tlie gnatest 
hraveiy; and eventually, after a coufliet of live davs' du- 
' lation, the Seivians weie defeated with gneat loss, and tho 
Di.igoinun Bass K'covered. On tlic 23rd tlie Bulgaiian.s 
advanced in tlieir turn, drove tlie Servi.ans over the fiontier, 
and on the 2Gth severely defeated them, and occupied 
J'liot. An rmnistjce was then granted, upmi an intima- 
ti.m that if Brince Alexander advanced fuitlier into Seivi.i 
l.e would have to deal with Au.stiian troops. Negotiations 
took place between the Bovvers, and pean- vva.s ultimately 
agiM’d to, on the basis of both powers rct.iimng the teiri- 
I torv they po.s.ses.sed befoic the war. 

I SERVICE, tlie name given in English cathedral mn.sic 
' to the “ Tc Deum ” and “Jubilate," tlie “ MagirHeat ’ and 
, ‘•Nunc Dimitlis,” tlie “Cuntato Domino" and “ Deus 
, M 1 SCI eatur,” collectively or sepaiatcly, together with tho 
. GI..IU, Kyric, ofl'ertory sentences, and Nieeiie Creed, these 
' being the portions of tlie English Chmeh service now 
; tieated in a special musical manner. The remaining 
I canticles and responses are either chanted or sung to 
j iceogni/cd hai monies. 

I SERVICE TREE {Pyrus Sforhui) is a species of tree 
, belonging to the fcaine genus, Pyku.h, ns the apple and pear, 
i It a tree 20 to GO feet liigh, with a large pyramidal liead; 
j the h ave.s are downy on the under surface, and have six or 
iiioie p.'iir of seriated leaflets with an odd one; tlie flowers 
I me f>mall, cream-coloured, borne In panicles. The fruit is 
j about I he .size of a gooseberry, greenish-brown with a reddish 
I tinge ; it la acid and austere wlicn ripe, and only fit to bo 
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entcn when coininencinK to decay, like a medlar. There arc 
two piincipal varieties of the fruit — the apple-shaped and 
the pear-shaped. The service tree is a native of I'ranre and 
Italy, and is also found in Northein Afiica and Western 
Asia; it is a raie and doubtful native of England, in which 
country it is not much cultivated. It is of slow {growth, 
and attains a preat ape. 'I'he wood is very valuable, beiiip 
the baldest and heaviest of all European timber. It has a 
compact tine plain and takes n liipli polish. It is mueh 
used for inakinp screws to wine-presses, cops to wheels, 
rollers, ejliiidcis, pulleys, mathematical rulers, v^c. ; for 
coaibcr kinds of enpia\iiip8 it is one of the best substitutes 
for liDxw’nod. Tlie fiuit has for lonp been used to make a 
feimented diink, as is shown by the name wrr/cc, which is 
deiived fiuni the Lat. rertrUia^ beer. 

'I'be Wibl Service Tree or Sorb {^Pyrus torminali*) Is .a 
nali\e of I'nplnnd, ebiefly of the ponthern counties, and of 
Central and Suutliern Europe. It is a small tree wdth 
o\ate or cordate lobed leaves. The fruit is mueh larper 
than that of tlie hawthorn, oval and spotted. It is acid 
but becomes mellowed by kcepinp, and is hroupbt to mar- 
ket both in Enplnnd and on tlie Contiiieut. The wood is 
lund ami touph, and preatly valued. 

SER'VITOR. See Sizah. 

SER'VITUDE. See E vslmknt. 

SER'VIUS TULXIUS was the sixth kinp of Rome, 
and succeeded Tarquinius IViscus. It stands in the old 
historians that the mother of Servius was a prisoner from 
a captined city and a slave to Tnnaquil, the kinp’s wife. 
It was believed that some pod was the father of Servius, 
who was born in a camp, where bis mollier bad shut her- 
pc'lf up by the queen's oidois. The boy pleased Tan.iqnil, 
and all llio moie as her studies in mnpical arts seemed to 
point out a pioat future for him. lie was therefore biouplit 
up as her son, tliouph she was not herself childless, and 
soon made himself doser>cdly the queens favourite. As 
Tai(|niii piew' old he inti listed pow’er, little by little, to 
Selling, whom he had made his son-in-law, until the lalliu*, 
at last, held the reins of powmineiit entirely in his hands. 
Taicjuin himself had succeeded Anoiis Mafn'us by the 
popular choice, althouph that king left two sons. Tlio'^e 
Jailer m)W heenme violently jealous of Servius, who, (hey 
h ared, was inakinp himself indispensable to the pcojdeand 
prepniiiip for the succession to 'Jarquin. They thoiefoie 
assassinated the latter, hopinp to seize the supremo power, 
but 'I'anaquil falsely declared the kiiip's wound not mortal, 
and upon the flipht of (he sons of Aliens proclaimed Sn- 
vius repent, as .f by the sick monarch's command. When 
all was once more quiet under Servius Tullius the f.act of 
the kiiip’s death was allowed to become known. 

It is to Servius Tullius that the Romans attributed their 
«i\il institutions, in a similar way to that in which all 
rclipioiis ordiiirtucos were fathered upon Nuina Pompilius. 
The great body of iion-burpoHsea (plthi) which had prown 
np in Rome without rights or duties was oipanized by Ser- 
vms for the fiist time. He cut the city of Rome into four 
districts, and the territory outside the walls into twenty- 
hix ; and the whole thirty districts he c.alled tribes^ on tlic 
analopy of the three tribes originally founding the city. 
Each tribe had its tribune (tribtmus) or tribe-chief, who 
mniuiped its affairs and collected the tribute (tributum) or 
tiibc-tax. All who lived in the tribe district, patiicians 
and jilebeians alike, were numbered with the tiibe and h.ul 
a light to appear in the assembly, called comitia iribnUu 
The old assembly of the burgesses or patres^ llic comitia 
ruriata^ was still held, but its power passed rapidly away. 
Tlio comitia tiibnta, originally only concerning itself with 
tribal matters, came to have the power (»f electing the 
inferior m.ngihtiates of the stoto in republican times, and 
oventunlly to legislative and judicial power, by means of 
pkhUciUi and fines respectively. At the same time Servius 
divided the citizens, patricians and plebeians alike, into six 


military classes, according to tln*ir property, each class 
having itsow'ii rank of service and propoitiori of war-tax or 
irihtdum to pay. riie, classes wcic diiidcd fuithcr into 
centuries or bodies of 100, but of rour<‘ tlicir number 
almost immediately became iiiepul.ir, and llic nanif century 
was kept on merely for convr iiiencc. 'J In le wcio I'.’.'i cmi- 
turics in all, and in voting things weic so fudeifd tli it if tlin 
cavalry (the wealthiest class) and tbetir^'t < lass «if mfanliy 
voted for niiy measure it was cariied fnrjo. I l.iis 
great power was given to wealth. Tlie fomittu < tutuvidtii^ 
as the as‘>embly of rciitniies was called, liad \eiv gnat 
poweis. It bail to < Icet all the gieater ollieeis id state, to 
decide on wai i-ii the ree'ininn'iidatlon of the Senate, to 
Siuielion tin* laws pas^rj by llie Senate, and to ti \ all the 
highest olleiiees coiniiiitted again‘«l the st ite. In faeli el i^s 
there wcie two soils of eenluiiis, difbiinp liy ag* — the 
sciiiois, men ovir forty-five, and the jnniois, men niidi r 
forty-fi\e. No one was lialile to sen ice befoie Sfvejiteeii, 
nor after •'ixty leais of .age. 

Euitlicr, Senilis 'I nllins gave Rijine jts ffirin as we know 
it, for he inelnded the LOminal. \ iihIimI, and I'l'-qiiilme 
hills with those alii.ady in tin* nty, and earned ( iit a jd in, 
originated by Tarquinius J’li^en*., of siirnamding the wlmle 
with a stone wall. I’aits of the wall of S' niiis luilius an* 
still extant. He induced the Latins to j-nii witli liio 
Romans in building tin* gie.it teinj'li of Diaii.ioii the Am ij- 
tine. and thus settled tJie lonp-disjuiti d qiii'^tioii of tlie 
supremacy of Rome o\cr the other Litiii communities 

All tlu'M* wi'*i} institutions, with tlie gical merc.a'*e of 
strength winch they coiiffiTid upon tlie stale, bi(-iight 
Seiviu'* much popularity with the jteilile at I.iije. Rut tij'* 
old burpe*'ses, the palriei nis, Inti d hi'ii fni hriMiii: li *•‘‘1 ru d 
their piuileges liv swampr ■ tlieir \oteN m ll.e m w 
nvsemblies. They tlieii'fore joined in a con'>piiaey set on 
foot hy Lneius Taiqiiiniiis, son of the late king. Seivins 
Tullius h.id tliouglit to win the good will of ll'c voungfr 
Tarqums by gUmg th'an b^ dallgl.tol^ ininmiige. He 
succeeded with one, Ainn", but fa.le.i with the otli' r. 
Lucius. This moii''ter. hy the innnUr i f his wife and h s 
brother, became pC'^'C'^sed of his biotln i '>> w ife, ‘I'nliia, 
charactci was as ambitious and b id a'' hi" own ; and the pa.r 
deteimiiKil uj>on the death (f tie* king. iiC'W giownqn.t^* 
old. A lunmur gnw stuaiger and "lioiigrr llat^ei\,ns 
intended to abdie.ite and to found anew poveniim nt by 
elected niagistiates, like that afteiwards actu.ill\ .olojiti.d in 
the fiiim of i.on"ul". ranjnin f« It tin- lime jm^sid for .ai - 
tion,.'‘0 he asM’inbli d the jiaitisms he had giadnally driwri 
round him and denounced the king in tlie sen ite Jkiim'. 
As Scivius Insteiied to the senate house to di nouiKe t!je 
traitoi, 'r.uquin met him on the steps and tl u w Imn down 
theie. He was not quite dead, hut w.is soon desjsltehed. 
and his body lay aeioss the street. His inf.iinoiis daughter 
Tullia had liuiiied to liei husband to be the lii"t to saliitn 
him king, and was told to letuin home, as tlie tumult 
ineioased. On her way she came by the bod) of Sei\ius, 
which blocked the road , the charioteer wi uid have stoppcil, 
blit she oi deled him fioicely to dii\e on, and berchiriot 
wheels and lier diess were sprinkled with her fathei's hhx d. 
The sheet was known as the wickul street \^vicus, sci U 
down to the last times of Rome. 

The dates pueii for the reign of .’servius, like mm li of 
the above stoiy, must be held as meielv li-gendary. Ho i" 
said to h ive leigned from o7S to li.< . He w.i" belnvi I 
to have been boin on the nones of the month, but of wn eh 
month vvH.H not known; so for eentmies the giatifni 
plehci.in.s, to be quite sure of not omitting to Ii.-imur bis 
true birthday, eelebr.atod it on the nones of .ill the twelve 
tnunth.*:. Tliey held him 1»» be ii mntvr lot Ian c iiise. It 
seems quite ccitain that be did remg.ini/e thestite on n 
pojiiilar b.isis, and peiisbial in a paliieiaii connler-rcv'olution. 
As for his slave origin, that is moie doubtful. His namo 
being Servius, the well-known habits of I-ulk-etymolou v 
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wouM be quite sufficient to account for the origin of the ' 
ti.iditioii. 

Altlu)ugh Sorviiis Tullius was a I.atiii, according to 
imbu ken liumaii traditioiu and according to tin* ch.iiader 
lit his inslitulions, yet many attempts ha\o been made lo 
show him to l>e of Ktiuscau i^ngin, like the 'r.‘iri|uins. 'I’lie 
lavho^t of such attempts we have is a speech of the Kmpeioi* 
t^laodiiiN, a guat Klrusc.in scluilai, a li.iL:nieiit of which 
speech i> pieseived at f.u'iis Claudm" siys the Ktiiiscan 
name of Seiviii^ Tullius wa'^ M I'^l.iina. dhe name oclmhs in ! 
an Etiiiscan tend) at \*uhi, in liie l.liiocan form Mrslrntt, 
The cMdcnce on tJic point, veiy cm ions, though laigely 
conjectural, lias been ot late veiy !liiuimL:ldy collected and 
examined In ru'k‘'Soi Liardll. . ill'll ii, a ( lei min seholar of 
1 tiusi^aii aiiliipdlM Ilia little boiik called *’ Mastain.a or 
SiMVill'* l.lIlU'’ i^Ie.p/lg, 

SES AMUM i'' a genu'* of jil.ints of the order PKi>\ia- 
M' I. lie bc''t ki.owii '•pc( ics, the .^e^ame (.S'< 

a native of the Indian iegi< n, hut has been 
.uil.valed ill lio[iical and ’‘Uhtlojucal cuimtiies foi agO'*. 
It an an: ual lieib. 2 lo I fiet high, with the lowii havi-s 
( i\ ling •'talk'*, hio.id iiiid vai;oU‘'iV lubiil, .iiid llie npju i 
1« aves o|ip0'«lte and lance-sl llU'd. 1 lie (iowei S ne vellnwidi 
c I pink sh. "I ht ny on slioi l st dk" m the a\.is of tie- upper 
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SESBA NIA a g* iiU<; of ]d mts of the Older Li <.r- 
MlMi'-.l . SI t iUmI fiDiii the AiahlO name of tl,e ''tjein. s ' 
indietnoii- iii Lgvp{. Iheoihci sp ( i. aie found m the ’ 
eijuinoclnd j^iits of tin* woihi. hut t ie ;ijo'‘t i<maikahle 
in India. J>aiiift (nu^ffitn. tin* Itanrla of India, cul- \ 
tiv.iftii in t’ it vo'anliv for ils Jlno. wliali lltiugh Cfai>» ' 

is of gh -ti.i ^:h, a’ldl valu'd f'jr li^tnnj mt‘, iJcC. It i' , 

;i!vo /i.i..n ! .u ti.-pcal Aliii i and lie \\ f -t Iiel [■>,, an-i 
is a’ I M I r. '•'i^hlL hranclifd, jnnkl^ annud, with p.i.iiate | 
h . 1 '. • .ir.d I e • ’ll* *, of a fev% larg' V'II'jw I'ow ( i i <-u •'!• mb i | 

stalkv. pi' L.' ii.g long, nil low, luany-sn df-d |>od-. 1 

SESOS TRIS. tie- Link ni-ra- of <u.' of tie i ai Iv kings ‘ 
(1 Lgvpt.?'“ thndk ij^rof thetW'Iilh dyinktv (,f Mam llio, ' 
a: d. a._c a .,n: to Hipnlotos. the •'Ucc^-or of Mouis. '1 he j 

» X .f ‘ li':,' ■ ;■ h.-i r* .'ji ■> nmert.iMi, hut the common > 

ojan.' n t. ..t it v,.is a'lonL the }eir IdUO r..< . Wh.it | 

ha- h' • 1 ; ii . il .an to ui ' 1 =; I is ].,^t''ry coni ims s.iih ^ 

C\a_"_or.,:i * ■ ^nt'. < I i.n ind.tarv ex[)l".ti that w !iiust 

fcuppo.-'* tie. <il 1 .. V'^'i" Ills fif -'v»ial king'., who p. 1 1 aps I 
b"re tia ' •• none, lo he .'.'Mihcd to one. S‘t far .is 

S'.snstfjs I- n.'gojic J u ii lo b^ 1 !' nt.hcd With Lamsi tlie 
Gicat. 

HlS !• ign Is r'piC'tnted as a n - <-,.,11 fif conquest**, 
wlii( Ii began vv.lii an expedition into \rahia diinii'g the 
hlctnne of his fatii* r. ;ind was follow<d by an < ''peditioji 
iiilo the to.intues wc“-t of Lgvpt. Lri coming to the 
throne he ral'^ed mi enoimous anir. for ih'- Miiejmst of the 
wliole- earth'. He .subdued the Ltl.iopiaiis, ami S'ut u tleet 
doivn ti e Il'-d Sea to tlie roasts of In. lei. With Ids 
army t.e jametrated as far as th" Gmgfs. and even to the 
exlpfue (ra'tern shoies of Asm. He then lefuined and 
can.ed his uctoiiOua m'lrib to the 'laiiais (the Hon), leav- 


ing inomorials and monuments of Ids conquests. The 
columns eieetcd in Palest me and two figures of tlie king 
cut on the lock of Ionia were been by Hciodoto.s. After 
nine ye.ars of victory Scsosti is leturned to Egypt. Tho 
rest of his reign was emploved in adorning Egypt with 
momimeiits and cm idling it with useful edifices. After 
Sesobtris Inid reigned lliii ty-lhiee, or, according to Manetlio, 
.sixty-.si.\ yeais, he was seixed with bliiidiuass, and put mi 
end to his life. 

SES'QUI (Lat.), a prefi.K used in chemistry, and also in 
music, lo denoto one and a h.alf (unff:t tho 

‘‘uims” having dioppcd out). It is thus .applied to iho.so 
Compound .substances in wliich there is one luopoitioii and 
.a half of ox}gi‘n, hydrogen, or chkuine to one of tlie base, 
.as in sesquiem bonatc of ammonia, which eontains one and 
:i half pioportioiis of carbon to c.aeli one of ammoiil.i. 

SESaUlAL'TERA, nn organ .stop made up of .several 
ranks of pipes, thiee, four, or five, which .all sound together, 
giving a chord instead of a .single note as i-ach key is 
pres.scii. 'I'ho pipes are quite small, so that they leally 
upiesent tlie upper p.artials of a deep gumiid lone | see 
AroLsiHs], and when the oigan is lieiiig pl.aycJ with 
gieit power .and heavy stops, the sesqnialtcia comes in 
.iliove with great ellVct, not being hc.aid as an independent 
sound, hut only telling by biighlening tlie qnility of the 
deep tones into which it melts. Tlie name means “in lln^ 
i.atio of 2 lo o,”this being the ratio of the musical interval 
of the tiflh. All scsfjuialter.is contain this interval, .as 
well as the Tliiid and Octa\e (that i.s, the treble or qiiiul- 
luplc Ocl.ave, of com.se). 

SESSION, COURT OF. See Cofiirs. 

SESSIONS, SPECIAL 01 QUARTER, aie meet- 
iii'gs held by justices of the pe.ice f-jf a special pm pose, by 
ii'jtiLO specif}ing the time, pl.iee, .and ohjeet of the meeting. 

I To make \alid an order made by a special sessions reaM)n- 
j aide notice must be given to each m.igistuito enlillod to bu 
present. 

SESTER'TIUM, a noin.an money of acenunt. not n 
cf'in. The sesteitium (plural se^ttivtia) was equal to 101)0 
.sestertii. In rej)ublican times a seslertium was ihcaefuio 
worth .about £S 17.». of our money, and in tho <‘aily times 
of the empire about £7 3(/. Tiie reeogni/a'd eon- 

traelion for sestertium or scstertia was llS, which 
for IIS (/.e. 2o00 bcstcilii), in which tin- S is fur u 

b.iif; milticf HS, iniant 100,000 sesteifa. 

SESTER'TIUS, a Iloman coin, width originally con- 
‘'ittdl of two and a h.ilf a^cs, as the name implies, 
hu.^ hi ing a eoritiactiuii of »tmi» Urtiu*^ the thiid a half, 
winch i.s the I.'oman way of e-xprc.ssing two and a lialf. 
'Ill* sestcilius belonged to the brahs and also to silver 
o.in.age; in both it was of tho B.aine valiif, namely, one- 
bun th of tlie deimrius. This value agreed with il.s vahio 
in a'^es .So long as the denarius consisted of ten ases. Hut 
.it an e.iily period the as was reduced in value, and six- 
t»*‘ n uses made equal to the denanus, and then the sester- 
tius, its value with icferenco to the dcnaiins remaining tho 
.".iiiii*, la rame, of coui.se, cqu.d to four sisi'S. Tho viiluo 
•if ilie denarius after the reduction was hJ#/., and therc- 
foic the .sestertius was worth 2jJ(/. After the time of 
Augustus the d( iiarius was icduced to the eighth of an 
ounce, and w.as worth 7J//., and thorcfoie tho fle.stertius 
w;is worth i j*/. The Hcslirtius of tho braiw coinage was 
m.ide of (iiii r metal than the as. 

'Iho Homans generally reckoned Bums of money in 
.H'steilii (or in sc.stertia, tlieir multiples), although the coin 
nseil in making payments was commonly the denarius. 
[See also S» sTKR'j’iiJ.M.] It need hardly bo said that 
grrat enre must bo e.xereise(l not to confuse the valnabln 
hestertinm with the not very valuable BCHtcrtius, the first 
being a tlionsajidfold larger than tho second. 

SjbSTET', a musical composition for six voices or 
instruments, sometimes written Stxtet and Stiteito, 
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SES TOS» a town in Thraco, oppo&itfl Abydo*!, in Asia, | 
tliC ilLlli'.spoiit, Ic'.ss til. in 7 stadia widti at this point, sep.ar- j 
tlio two. Tliu piicMtoss Hero Jived lnnc, and J.e.andcr j 
(lA’andios) used to swim .across to her by ni^lit from * 
Abydofl, as the famous Ji'j^cnd tells. It w.as at Seslos 
that Xerxes threw the biid^^o of bo.al.s across the Hellespont 
by which he eiossed into Europe in 4W0 n.c. The t(A\n 
lemaiiied in the power of the reisians for two }ear.s, and 
then fell to AtheiiH. 

SET'TER is a variety of Doo derived from the 
spaniel, so called fiom its habit of setting or cronehinjij at 
Hie .scent of ^ame. The .setter is a laif^o do>c with Ion" 
silky li.iir, le^s smooth than in the pointer, and with much 
of lh(‘ waved elnnacler of that of the spaniel. The best 
In ceils aie thuse of I^aieland and Iicdand. The English 
hellei is p'liei. illy white with lar^e spots or Idotches of 
li\er-enloiir c.r i eddish- brown. The setter is also taught 
to m.'ulc game by pointing like the pointer. Its sense of 
smell IS \eiy aeute, and it takes to the water more readily 
and is hettei in close covert than the pointer. The setter 
possesses a high dcgico of intelligence, aiul is capable of 
the strongest attaelnneiit — both qualities being exeinpliticd 
in maiiv well-known anecdotes. 

SETTLE, EL'KANAH, owes bis immortality to the 
satiie of J)i \den and of Pope. Ifad ho not attracted their 
iiotieo we should ptobahly not now hear of him; but a 
m ill to wlioin we owe the familiar and oft-quoted quatrain 
in “Absalom and Achitophel” needs some notice, howe\er 
biief. L'nder the pseudonym of Doeg, Drydcii thus sums 
him up: — • 

** Doe^', though without knowing how or why, 

Mmle biill -i Idmiderlng kind <if melody, 

Splint'd ijoldly on, lunl dji'-iietl througli thick and thin, 

TJiiongli sense and non''eiist*, never out nor in.” 

Doe", that is, Elkan.ah Settle, was born at Dunstalde, in 
lij IS, dill faiily well .at college, and btarted as a ]ila)wrielit 
oncoming to London. Hi.s tragedy of tlio “Empress of 
iMinoceo” (1073) liad gnat vogue, and the air.s the poet 
give himself upon this diew down the ire of Hidden ujioii 
lum. Hoe\eri attempted to an.swer Doeg”' with “Ah- 
.•'.dom Senior,” a signal failuie. Ho acccjilcd the ollieo 
of eity poet soon after, and was so unsuccessful in catch- 
ing tho ear of tlio public in his later life that it is .said he 
was Bteu at last keeping a playei’s booth at Bartholomew 
Pair. Hu died in the Uharterhousc lu 1723. 

SETTLEMENT. As employed by lawycra the teini 
settlement significb an instrument whereby tbo owner of 
jiiopeit}, real oi personal, creates in sucli property certain 
limited iiitci/sts to tako ctlect at sonio time other than hi.s 
own death. A settlement differs tlius from an ordinary 
cuuve}ance, by which property is transferred in its entirety 
fiiiin one party to another; and from a will or codicil, 
whoso provisions t.tko effect uix)ii tho death of the testator. 
The intcneiition of trustees i.s necessary in settlements of 
pcisonal, but not in settlements of real estate. A settle- 
ment nnulo upon tho occasion of a mariiago is a maiiiage 
.settlement. Maiiiage constitutes a valuable considei alien, 
which gives binding force to a disposition of propeity made 
witli a \iuw to mairiage. Tho necessity for making mar- 
riage settlements has been considerably lessened since tlic 
pa.s.sing of the Mariicd Women’s Property Act. See Hi s- 
IlANI> A\r> WiFK. 

SETTLEMENT, ACT OF, is tho name applied to 
the 12 & 13 Will. III., c. 2, which wa.s passed for tho pur- 
pose of securing tlie crowm of England to the Piinee-s 
Sophia, electress of Hanover, and granddaughter of James 1. 
At tho Revolution in lt>88 no further provision wa.s made 
with respect to tho succession to the throne than for the 
issuo of William and Mary and Queen Anne, but it was 
expressly provided that every person who should be rocoii- 
ciled to, or hold communion with, the sco of Rome, should 
profess tho Roman Catholic religion, or should marry a 


I Roman Catholic, should be e\oludi-»l fiom .Miecession to, 
and be for ever ineapaljlu to iulient, or enjoy tlie 

crown; .and that in .sneli ca^'U tip- p* oph- ^honlil he ab- 
solved from their allegiance, and the noun should di‘''eend 
I to such persons, being riotesl.iid'^, as wmild li.i\e in- 
j heiiteii tbe .‘'ame, as if the peisoii so lei (.ik i'i «!, l.oldmg 
I coininiinioTi, professing, or manying, weie iialiii.illi dtad. 

I All the dL&ienil.iiils of tlie .Stuai ts, e\ce])t Hie l‘in.e‘'ss 
I JSo|>hia, were exeliuled hv tins si jpnlition, aim ( ii ].ci, 

; iheiefoie, and hej heirs, b< ing J'loteslaiits aiiil in-a.l-eis 
I of Hie Clnireli of Engl. unl, was the tiown sillied, in thu 
I event of tlie expected de.iths of King \\ jlh.nii aiul n 
' Anno withonL is'-ne. '| 1;^ I’jineess .'^npliia, 
i died befoie Anne, aiul the erow'n diseendul to lar 

I soil ainl In 11 , King (Jeeigi' I. i,f H.iiio\u', and flam I nn it; 
j lias Imm n h.iiekd il'iwn 1»> right of d' seeiil t(j ih'' iM'^e,:!, 

I boxeieign. '1 })( A<t ut t^'etilMiient is the 1 1'-t liiint.il'i :i 
on the Clown whnJi has 'jm n maih* by tlie I'n/hdi Tailii- 
ment. ft is olisii V.ihle that ‘^na.i the jai-Mit (.l\nn:y 
wholly de]>< lids foi ils litli* nj»un this A( t. it hv 

\irtiieof an Act of I’ai liaiiieiii ; .nid it iimsI imI ie jj-an'fd 
out that this uiiilauhted fact is (.in* r^l m ne n">‘ in.],< itnifc 
as a perfM tual check upon .any iinjaopi i u^e ( i i;a ifc. al 
pieiogalive. 

SETTLING-DAY is a eoinnion .''niaiigt i.if lit jii nm- 
: kets of ^aiioU' kiiiii'', w hu 1 hy a pt iiiMiic ill\ n eiii i /ig d i v 
is agited upon f-u tlie sidth iiicnt «'l iin-jmi'-. I sj.. 
alK Is tills tlic* lase W'jth Hie .^tofk I'vcl lUge and 
Maiket, wlio^e si ttiiiig-ila\ recurs twne a nn iitJ): rn' 
.settling d.l\ hejiiL .'is lie.ii as ]»os^lhlr to tl.e in,':*.'-* and 
till* other to the i ml e»f the inoiitli. ‘I he .S:.ick L\. i i; _s* 
s» ttleineiit takes ill all tliiei; (h\s : iln-tii'-l "i.mI.mm- 
lion " or “cemt.iinjo “ d. in, win ‘>iich iMig.iin- is tk. n -t to 
be .''ft tied n\e earned hiw.iil to the nest '‘itta’innl at 
agieed lates foi the ].iiMlegC‘; the snond is ''nin.e ' i r 
•‘lieket” day, win n the hii\»)>' inniies ami pii' ni'v. to ] \y 
for stoi k aie I \i hanged: .and tlie lind is ".iMMnnL or 
I “pay"’ da\, w hi n ilillen nei s •ue settle. 1. ai.d "'.iiic m iv 
I he li\eiei]. '1 he set I leii enl t"! e uiim ]s i e» l. 1 - lie ntnlv, 
nsii.dly Ml} eailv in • .»eli nn iilh, :n,d in the I, ".ni-n k k 
I’.xehangc tile dith h luus aie usu.dlx siHIhI tie li i} after 
the “.u count'’ iIm. In ni in\ i i^, ^ t.iprd 

is i.ssin-d Hn* lommittce id the .'si.nk I Xil.ai ge eta. its a 
•* spei ml se itleim nt ” foi tlie ^tock. wl.n li jiixe - 1 .U un tno 
oidmary lines, Imt tiie dale of wliidi js i.X'vi h} tl.e 
eummillei . 

SETU BAL oi ST, UBE’S, a town of I’oitnj I. tl.e 
pio\ nice of Lstii m.nlina, r.» ntih's .si utli-i ast .d I isfn ji. ,,n 
the iioith .sail- of tlie hiyof its name, wlnt ii iiieiic-iMs 
the Jsaikio, filming a min kiige and de* p kaihisi. lie 
town e^teluls in a di li..,httnl ^;dll \ amiind th'- k ii I'eni. .i id 
is defeiideil h\ ^e\(l il foils. It has an r\tti ".vi- hade ni 
wine, fiuit, salt, .ind eoik. The popni.ilion is about lo.'Mui. 

SEVEN w.is legaided .as a sacied lUitnbi i anu iig most 
of the nations id antiquit}, tli*' c.iihe of whnli is ii> ho 
timed to the iiilhn iiceol the scrra ])lain ts of .Mliideg} and 
st.ii -woishij). 'Ihire wivose\eii degrees in ti.e inx "li'in s 
of Alilhias, Mwen piiiuiti\e eidoiiis, stMiieillua) iii\s m 
ineiheine. sexen sulmgs to ApollfAs Ixie, se\en pijMs to 
Pan's liule, and sexen gods in the Sc.indiiiax laii mxtl.olo.\. 

’Unit .sexen was also ugaidid as s.ni-d nx il • 
Hebicxxs is ahimdaiiHy in.nnfest fioiii tin ir .'si npini < 
Tho cieation xxas completed in seven d.ixs (hen. i. N.'iii 
look clean anlin.ils into tin* aik by sexens ^(nii. x i. “. .» h 
and xxaited bcxeii daxs hefoie sending out the doxc ((np, 
xiii. 8-12). ’I'ho eais of eoiii and the kme m I’n .raoh's 
ilream eaine up by sevens t^Hcn. \li.'^, .and iln ie xm i» sixeii 
bianehe.s on the golden eaiullistiek i I'm'.I. \\\. .'L *. 1 he 

blood of piopiti.itioii W'as to be sprinkhd si\en tmus (Lex\ 
xvi. 11); .sex iMi, Sabbaths xxeie to iiittncr.e between llie 
offering of the tiist-fiuils .ind Peiiteecst: ihed.iy of Atone- 
ment was the bexeiith of the tenth month; the I'.issoxer 
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finil Ft’.ist nf Trtbnnarlos oncli In'^tod c('vrn div*! (Eov. 

and, in fact, tlic ^^llulL• circle of fcsli\als was 
icmdatcd by the number seven. Tlieie wcie sevenly 
Isiaelites went to E'jypt, and llie exile lasted seventy 
yeai<!. Tlie number continued t(> have tlie same influence 
ameni; Cluistians The Aiiocalvp^e is full of it— 'for slsii<, 
an^^els, ilimcli/'s, Ijmps, iwcs, s(' ils, mi 1‘^, t!ce. There aie 
se\enty elders. .Se\en entcis iutit the s_\>tcms of many of 
the heresies of the e.iily elum !i. Tlie .schoolmen made the 
cardinal \iitues se\en, ('ppo-'ite to winch weie se\en deadly 
sins. And the fatli-du (. hnuli mule se\en the number of 
her sacra nn nt'-. We ( Uisehcs n'^Mrd seven yeais or the 
mult 'pic ut ''CMii I- alin«>''t indi'-p»‘iisahle in h'.ases other 
that! of iniifty-niiie a custom which probably arose 

from (lie suiiei''titi'Mi of climacteiic }eats, that is, jears 
wine!; aie iimltiplesof 7 oi th the (ji'umf C/imnrferic beinj; 
().3 V 7x''' ’• lAen the ninety-nine je.iis’ leaM' rel ites to a 
chii'U-tcno of the nine seiles, as is ohseivahle. Finally, it 
was I'Mii: c.iu>idi-ud in the inuldlt' .ii:es thil there were 
Stwern_\ nations and seventy lanL:uai:es on tin* (‘.aith. 

r/n ]]‘nfi (/t r.< wfic -the I'Mamidsof Jiijypt, the 

Ilan^inj: lianlcns at llahylon, the St itne of /.ens at F.lis, 
the Mansi.b-uin, the C'nlcssus of Khodcs, the Pharos of 
Alexandn i. and th<‘ Temple of Dima at T.jdiesns. In 
mrd’awal tur.'s a drlcient s('\en wniuleis weie famed. 
These were — the (h !« s'^entn at IJikiiiC, tin* (’ataeombs at 
Alexiudlia. tlie (Jieat Will nf (’iiirM, Stem I. cnee, the 
Lcanin.: I’uwtr at Pi"!, the P( ivi Ia n J’uwer at Xnnkin, 
and ti.e Chnieh (j)r Mosepje) of S.uit.a Sophia at Con- 
st i:itin\T'le. 

/a .s»/r’/ r/(an\}>lniit of in the old 

rl'Ivali ni'' !• ^'ei d", w« re -St. (JMsrtre of l''n<^dand, St. 
l)i.n > '1 Iri’ice, St. .Taints of Spun, St. Anihew of 
.Scothiial, Sr. I)A\id «-f W.df', St. Patiick of Ii eland, and 
Sr. .\iitt ny (,f Itily. The ntin.mee of their suhentnre's, 
‘•Tlie S(\en Chaiiipions of Clii ndom,” is by iiiclnaid 
Jid ii'-oii. one of the Eh/ihethin w liters. 

y J/i‘ Sfrt_n nr' <h(n'c^ tlieve weie scwni (Ticek 

p] IS will' ti'»ujishe<l about .o0<> n and were dis- 

tincC'ii'hel by then piactiLil sanMcity and Iheir admiial>le 
prineip!'- (-f li^e. '1 he\ were S.ilon. Clnlon. Pittak<*s, Ens, 
I’ei lan lif Klet'lciuliis, and 'J liales, and respretivel) <.f 
Atlicus. Sputa, Mulileno, Ihier.e, Coiiiitli, I.indns, and 
Mn'.b-. A iTiaMiii ('F adu'c h^ (aoh was at l 1 it»*i ]teiio<l 
inst nhe l in tlif t< nple of Aj>olJo at Delphi. These weie: 
“Knt'v thi-'Lif ' fSf.|,,ii); (Joti'idtT the end” rt’hilonj; 
‘•Se.zo t’M.f* hv lh.‘ fort lock ' (Piltikf'M, imn are 

c\il ’ ( Ih IS 1 , •• Xi.tl'in^ i^ inijMsdh'i' '* (I’ei landi'iT'. ‘’.Seek 

ti '• I'h n M I’l ’ ( K li • bouh."- ', *• He wlio Initi-th suift\- 
^i.lp is ‘■nr. ’ I I li.iir.s i. 

J lit c. ?i Chui'i hfs nf A*in w< IP n) I’filiesns, fotinded 
by ^*. i'l’J A i>, .77. alieaily rnin' us in .Insiini.m’s er.a, 
fj‘27 . (2/ \i t exist!';:’ it*, tiisf hi-lir p. P(du*arp 

i /’oh!) d 17.7: f.'I) p< rirnrnos, f.iiiicd ha itsarti.stic 

and tP I'^n.es; (4) Ili^atii'i, now known as Ak- 

/iii*fn\ i: ‘ ii. Whitp C.i'tl* (’i) Sardis, now Sart. 
quite a lii I’ !;:*■: I’l.;! idt Iphia. now a miserable 

plac' ( I 1' d .''hfhr, ‘"(Jity Cuil ; (1) Daodire.i, 

lifiW' .1 rtt n;in oalh.ti I- pkn-l'nimr, " DM Castle." 

77/t S‘ n *i S'iijins \v/ re sf vi-n Clii i'.ti iris of Ephesus, 
whft. ac^ vT-::' t-j a Ir/eiid ie"ird^'l h\ Cie;:ory of Tours 
in liiS *• Dc D‘',ri.i Mart\3 um.” whf n fit • n" fnan p^rv-rution 
in th'* fitne fd the Pmprror Dm-.-iis r2H»-.71), took r*fnj;e 
in a rale near th.it nty. 'Jli^ywere dDcoxered by tlieir 
p*ir‘-mrs, .ii.ti the fr.trarif** of tin* ca\e was walled up. 
Pvit ir.‘’t‘*ad of starving to «t‘.ath,as was e.xp‘M-ted, they f»ll 
irto a iI-‘ p ■'!»'< p, in wl.ifh th> } fontiinual till lla- lei^rn of 
'J l.t !c ' when they awoke f 1 17j to tind t’hTistiamty no 
1 r-. - p r-rfuted, blit tlie .'irct'pted ril'p'ioi) of the people, 
a; 1 » rfs<-nM readied in triumph by the EphesiaiiH. 
Pi' ’ A t’ s f.ible arose from a misnndcisf.andin;; of tlie 
ph*?i . 'Itiey fCl asleep in the Lord," i.e, died. 


Thr t^eren Jo^js of ihe Virffui .are the Annunciation, 
the Vi.sitatioii, the Xativity, the Adoiatioii by the Magi, tlio 
ITe.sentaliou in the Temple, the Finding of .losus among 
tlie Doctors, and the Assnmjition. 

T/m Seven Sorrows of the P/iY/tu (or “ Seven Dolours") 
arc Simeon’s prophecy, the Flight into Egypt, .Jesus mih.scd 
in Jerusalem, the Reaiing of the Cross by .Jesus, Ids Cruci- 
fixion, the J*iercing of liis side, and his lUiriah The Fo.sii- 
val of the Seven Son’ows was instituted by Benedict XIIJ. 
in 1725, The world-famed ancient rhymed Ijitin hymn 
or Si tiUKNTiA “Stabat Mater” is used in this festival. 

The Seven Archangels .are MicJinel, (Jabriel, Lainacl, 
Raphael, Z/icbariel, Anac). and Oripbiel. 

The Seven Hiavens oi mediaeval limes were concent lio 
crystal sphcrca moving round the e.arth, and presidcil o\er 
by the heavenly body whose name was given to each. The 
first w.as the heaven of the Moon, the second of Mercmy, 
the third of Venus, the fourth of the Sun, the fifth of Mais, 
the sixth of Jupiter, the seventh of Saturn. (Beyond 
these were an eighth heaven, of the stars; a ninth of swift 
motion, called t\\v priviuvi mobile^ which indeed sot all the 
rest in motion; and lastly, a tcnlli heaven, of eternal lest). 
In the first heaven, following Dante, we tind the spirits of 
those who, having taken monastic vows, h.ave unwillingly 
been forced to violate them; in the second are tho.se who 
H'se to viitne through love of fame; in thn third are the 
spirits of lexers; in the fourth dwell the theologians and 
fathers; in the fifth, the cnisaders and martyrs; in the 
.si.Kth, kings and rulers; in the seventh, the contemplative 
souls who have pa-s.sed into one constant mcditatiim on ludy 
tilings. (The triumph of Christ filhs the eighth, the angels 
the ninth, the visible prc.si*nre of God the tenth heaven.) 
Tlu\se seven heavens arc presided over and govcnicd by the 
following hierarchy of angfl‘>; — (1) Angels; (2) arch- 
angels; (.3) principalities; (4) powers; (5) virtues; (»)) 
dominions; (7) thrones. The Cherubim and Sciaphim 
respectively preside over the c.\tcrnal heaven of ihc.stais 
and the whiiling spljcrc of the priminn mobile, 

‘The Seven Vir/ues are prudence, jii.slice, fortitude, and 
temperance (the four cardinal virtues); faith, hope, and 
chaiity (the three theological virtue.s). 

The Seven Deadly Sins are piide, envy, anger, sloth, 
a\arice (with which is often joined prodigality), gluttony, 
and lust. 

The Sei'cn Liberal Arts of tlic medieval schools corre- 
.^po^^led to the seven heavens, and were grammar, dialectics, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geometry, astrology. (Thn 
eighth study w'as pby.sica, the ninth morals, the tenth 
tliiology). Dante’s curious symbolism in the “ Conviio," 
xAlierc he pursues this relationship through every turn, is 
most rerr).ark.iblp. 

The Seven Heavenly Bodlu and their Metals^ indis- 
solubly connectx.‘d in alclicmy, heraldry, and .scholastic 
thought, are thus correctly enumerated by Chancer in the 
•‘ I’rologuo to the Yeoman’s Tale” (“Canteibury Tales"): 

"The bodies seven, eke, lo! hem (them) hear anon : 

Kol gold Im, and Luna ttilver vre threpe, 

Man* yrori, Mcrcnrie qiiyksilver we clepo, 

Bsturuiis led, and Jupiter Im tyn, 

And Venus coper— by my fsderliyn ’’ 

The Seven Senses often spoken of in country districts 
(“ he skeared me out o’ my seven senses ”), are the ordinary 
five of taste, smell, touch, hearing, and sight, with speech 
and animation added thereunto, evidently in a desperate 
r fTort to make up tlie number of the heavenly bodies, each 
of which wa.s the protector of (mo of the senses, in the view 
of the half-awakened intellects of the dark ages. 

'The Seven Colours of the rainbow were red, orange, 
}iIIow, green, blue, indigo, and violet; but modem science 
prefeis to divide colour into three primary lights, red, 
grerm, and blue, wlience all other lamioous colours aro 
derived, and into three primary pigmeotSi red, yellow, and 
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blue, whose combinations aic suITicient to {;ive all hues and 
vniieties of reflected colours. 

SEVEN DIALS, a district in London in tlio parish 
of St. (iiles, formcily notorious for its squalor, crime, and 
vice, >\aH so named from its central spot, an open space 
whereon seven streets converj^ed. In tho midst was a 
railed inclosnre guardiiif; a short seven-sided pillar, each 
face of wliieh horc u dial. Thus Gay in his “Trivia” (ii.), 

“ Where famed St. Giles's ancient limits Hi]rea(]y 
An Inrailed coliiniii rears Its lofty head; 

Here to seven streets seven dials count the day, 

And from each other catch tho circling; luy.” 

The passaf^c of a main tlioroughfaro through the heait of 
tliis ili^trict 1ms efl'ccUially hunibhed its former horrors, but 
it is oMui now somcN>hat of a disgrace to the first city of 
tho world. 

SEVEN LAST WORDS. THE, is the title of a 
service in the Ihnnan Catholic Church, when the priest 
recites tlie seven last phrases rceorded to have been spoken 
by .Icsus, and upon each “ word” delivers a short homilj'. 
Uetweeii the “words” music appropriate to the occasion 
is played, and tlie wliolo service takes place on Good Friday, 
or hoiiutimes dining all Passion week. Haydn has com- 
posed se\cn magnificent adagios for tlio intermezzi of this 
iinpH ssiM* service; and afterwards these were arranged in 
foiir-|)ait liaiinony, and words were fitted to them, so that 
a sort of sacred cantata was produced, wliich became a 
veiy favouiitc composition apart from the service above 
des< ribcd. 

The seven words are these: — “Pater, dimilte illls; non 
enim sciimt quid faciaiit” (Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do, Luke xxiii. IM); “Amen, dico 
tibi, liodie mecuin eris in paiadiso” (Verily I say unto thee, 
to-tlay shalt thou bo willi me in paradise, Luke xxiii. 43); 
“Muller ecce filius tuns, ct lu eecc mater tna” (He saith 
unto his motliiT, Woman, ladiold thy son: then s:iith he 
to the di^Mpb', Ik'hold thy mother, John xi-\. 2fl, 27); 
“ Sitio ” (I thiist, .Tolin xi.x. 28); “Dens incus. Dens 
mens, lit quid de^ellqni^ti me?” (My God, my Gocl, why 
hast thou foisalvon me? Matt, xxvii, 46); “Consummatum 
est” (It is fmishi'd, John xix. 30); “Pater, in manus 
tuas commondo spiritum ineum” (Father, into thy hands 
I comineud my spirit, Luke xxiii. 46). 

SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR, a title often bestowed upon 
the short and shaip struggle for the supremacy of Germany 
wliich deposed All's! lia and elevated Prussia to the coveted 
])Ost of honour, 'flie immediate cause of quarrel was tlie 
Schleswig-Holstein occupation. It was fought in the spring 
of 1866, and practically ended with the crushing defeat of 
the Austiians at fc?adowa(or Kuniggratz),3rd July. Austiia 
( vcntually gave up Venctia and tlie Quadrilateral to Italy 
(which had cast in its lot with Prussia, but had been coin- 
])letely beaten on all hands by tho southcin army of 
Austiia), hut saved her honour by nominally gi^i^g them to 
France, wliich latter conntiy at once transferred them to 
Italy, :ind the existence of Italy as a united kingdom began. 
War wasdcclaied on 17th June, and tho Prussians cnteicd 
P>oheinia on the 24th. The concluding treaty of Prague 
betw’ccii Pl^^sia and Austria was not signed till 23id 
August, hut tho war had really ceased long before, 'fhe 
tieaty of Vienna hetwtcii Austria and Italy was dela\od 
even later, and was not signed till 3rd October, ilie 
(Quadrilateral was evacuated 9th October. 

SEVEN WISE MASTERS, BOOK OF THE, a 
collection of medinival tales of very wide popularity in its 
day. Tho groundwoik of the collection is the story of .a 
young prince who discovers by astrology that if he sajs one 
word during the next seven days he will surely peiibh. At 
tho same time he is in mortal peril if he does not defend 
himself, for his father’s young wifo has tempted him vainly, 
and on his refusal lias accused him falsely so that sho may 
be avenged for the humiliation he has caused her to suffer. 

VOI« XU. 


Every day she attacks the father of the prince with a tale 
calculated to iiifitamc his wrath, hut every day one of the 
seven wise men, friends of flic piince, rebuts it with a 
counter narrative, and succeeds in turning tlic mind of tlio 
angry king to merciful tliouglits. In IIm- end, the princes 
tongue being free, a few words from him s» ts the wholo 
matter clear, and justice is done. The colledien is often 
known .as “ .SaiidJialiai’s J’aiabli-s.” It is it-iy .uiciiait, and 
is found in Arabic in the enlie.st known form, hut it is 
admittedly a tianslation from Indian somecs of the tenth 
century. In the twelftli century it was tiansl.itrd into 
Hebrew and Greek, and into Latin In tlie tliiiteentli. Jt 
hcc.amc highly popular in Euiope. Soon after we meet with 

Fiencli, tlini r.ii^li''!), and l.istly (jcimari translations. 

SEVEN YEARS' WAR, a contest between Piu'^sla 
and Austria, and their respeellie allies, for the posse ssi^ai 
of Silesia. It hiokc out in August, 17.06, and was <li.s- 
tinguished by the gieat battlc'i of Piagne (6tli May, 17.'>7, 
in which the Piussians weie successful); of Ktdin (l8th 
June, an Austrian ^ictoly); of Il<.ssh:i( h (Otli November, 
a severe Austiian defeat); Lentlun (,jtli DecemtuT, also 
disastious to the Austrians); Zorndoif ( J.nli AuLoist, 1708, 
Hussians defeated by Fredeiick the (jrc-at); Hodikireli, 
(11th Oitohei, Fiedeiiek rejiuJsed by the Aii'-liians niuler 
Daun) ; MinJen (I'^t August, ITT/J, the FiMidi dffeatcil 
by PiiKssi.ins and Piitisli); Kiinersdoif (rJtli Aui^ii^'t. .i 
terrible hloiv to the I’lussian foiees, whuli weio o\* rt brown 
by the Pusslans and Austrians); Torgaii (3rd Novimbei. 
1760, defeat of tlie Austrians); and ileiclnnbach (Iflth 
August, 1762. a gieat I'lussian ^ietorv). The jii ace (f 
HubeitsLuig, l.jlli Febniaiy, 1763, left Frctleiick in ]*os- 
session of fsile^ia. and gieatly increased tlie pie^ti^.' and 
influence of Prussia. The Biitlvh weie tlie pnm ijial allies 
of the latter pow' r; the Fiuieh and liiis^iins of Austria. 
(See Cail}h s “History of Fiederick tlie (jieat, and Mac- 
aulay’s “ INsai s.") 

SEVENOAKS. a rn'irket-town of l'n£dand, in the 
county of Kent, jdea^anllv situated on the ncrihaiii '‘lojio 
of the Ninth Downs, near the iipyur couiso i.f tlie Dairnt, 
26 miles from T.ondon b\ tin London, (.'hulham, and DoNtr 
Pailw ly, and 20 hy the Soutli < I'^tein. 'lie town is will 
built, and contains many goed liouses. 4 lie ehuiih is of 
Peipendiculai aridiiti'Cluie, spacious and elegant; and thcie 
is a welhendowed gi.ammar-scln ol. Ik-sulis a t'ongie- 
gational diapel, theie are Wesle\:in Methodist and Paiticu- 
lar l»aj)ti‘'t eliapels, a literar\ inslitnlion, town-hall, bank, 
good lioteK, and .a police statnm. 4 ho town has gieat 1_\ 
cxteiukMl in lecint yeais. 44ie surrounding dl^triet 
veiy feilile. In the neighhonihcod is Kiule IIohm-. a 
spkndid manorial mansion in the Tudor st \le. It cont i.’.s 
a good jdeture gallii^, and some choice relics of antnjiiity. 
4 lie paik i'N of gieat extent, and includes some hianliful 
scciiciy. Knole was anciently the lesideiice of the Sack- 
\ille faniilv. The population of the parish in l88#w;is 
6296. 

SEVENTH, in music, is one of the •‘liaipc>t disson- 
ances, sliaiing that lionoui with the Second. 4 he major 
Seventh and the minor Second are the liaishcst clioids m 
music; consequently when propel ly led up to a“d resohi d 
they giM; gieat colour and foice to the haimony. 41 e 
minor Sexenth is x»iy imp(»rtant in its main foim a^ ] nr 
of tho full dominant haimony, fixing tlie kiv as no 1 1' ii 
interxal can do, especially when the 4hiid i-f the doim- 
mint, wliich is the Seventh of the scale, is add»d to it, ll.e 
choid of the diminished Seventh, made up entiuly of mi:.' i 
Thiids, is 51 very xaluahle clioid in niiiMC, as bv a change 
of nomenclature (tlie sounds tlieinsdvis uin.immg unal- 
teicd) it c.au be held to foiui pait of .‘'cxeial diflcient 
keys; .and thus when led up to in one ki_\, cau lead oiV 
into quite another key. 

A chord of the Seventh may he taken on any note of 
the scale but the Fourth and SoMUth; and such diords 
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have the Third and Fifth as ^cll as the Seventh to their 
base. They are called diatonic Sevenths, and always re- 
fioUe on a chord whose loot is a Fourth above their has^e. 
Diatonic Sevenths may usually ho ieij;arded also as the tirst 
inversions of diatonic Ninths, nhich •rives them J)y the same 
rule, a second resolation, on to a chord nlioiC root is a 
Second above their base. 

The Sevcntlis which are fnndamental discords are, how- 
ever. the ino'^t usual and the most strikimr Sevenths. 
The V may bo t.ihou w ithout ])ie[>aiatioii, while the diatonic 
Sevenths may jiot : but tin ir iivst uMial resolutions are 
upon the iIiokU wlio^e loot a Fouith above their own, 
as wutli dhitoiiir di'-oonls. The chief fundamental Seventh 
is the dciuiu.int So\ ciitli, already alluded to. which has a 
m.ij-'i Ihiid. .1 pcifLct Fifth, and a minor Seventh; and 
tlie othei^J aic thoid'i with exactly the same iiitcivals taken 
upon the tonic and the suj'citonic respectively. The tonic 
Seventh nni^t ho folh*wed by either a dominant or a super- 
t('nle disc. ad to prtvent modulation into auotlier key, 
and the '.ujieitonie Seventh mu^'t lie fullowed eitliei by 
t( nil or (hiiiiinaut hannonv for the ^aino reason. 

SEVERI'NUS was the iiauio of a p(>}'e who roi^^ned 
fir a few months onlv.iii ‘^ucce'"'’on t<» Tlonoiiusl., in IJIO. 

SEVERN ard 'wye. Jlie Si nciii i> the liiicst, 
;inil. next t" tL-* H'-tuu ". fho 1 iilx'‘'‘i and ino^t important 
<f lolii-h i:vri<i. The W yc ii> ir> ihuf lii[)ntary. 

Tl.c Se\fiu ii-rs oil the wi <f( in lioiJcr of Moiit^Tomcry- 
sldie. li' :n a ch.il^h-ate ‘'piiu'; on tin- eastern sido of I’liii- 
ii'inu"' It \ \ fjy ron>idt j iblt ( ’evath'ii. It Ilow s e i^tward 
.ah < .t IJ ’I ihs to IJ in..;!o''s, a^ fai as which ]>!icc it still 
u! '■> tr,e oi.jaial iiime of Ihifrtn, Aftii Ihnv- 

jr._; N.N.L. a nil .'>1 miie> hy Newtown and WiNlipool, it 
<]niT'> Montj-'Cn'-n -' iic md cntris Slii'.tji''laio, tiowiu;; east 
To >h.^w-hi.'y. I'ld then s.auli-ta-t to (Anlbiook Ihale and 
Fri'^jen e Ih. It i ut..is Woii rstii''hiie re ir Hew d ley, and 
tl'OY> p Illy s, nth ]' I't Siourpoit, \Voi( ester. Fjitt 11 . and 
Tewhe-hnvy Mi.d,- it mtiis tiloiiccstei^liire, and llowim; 
mull S.^.W. to (iionoest.M, it hramlie^ into the two 
ih. mill’s whli’i iivloM- Almy l^liiid, and thence past 
Nt'wh.'um to lli.'stol, ^^llt le it leci-ivcs the l.owii* A\('n, 
and ei.tcr'j tin* Ihi^tol (.’h.inricl by a wide esluaiy. The 
Sciein iiC'n‘*sthc w hole of (];•'* w at ei s of the inteiior of 
Shifp'-hiM. at d its iMii\s(‘ tlii’oiu'h that rouuiy i\ lll•lwtt*n 
and 7<' hidi-’. Its totil len::tli, fiom its ‘^oinr.. iu 

Mont^'i M . 1 ) -li.i'* to the Diistol Chaiiufl, is about “JFl liules, 
.mil jL ilia.'iJs i nT-iii of nono s,jinic mil.,'.. 

In to na\ joatioii. the S.'xfin Jias loni; hi’Oii of 

\i*ry oi- it imyi rtaiicc. It 'Upplii-s the Uiiaus of tiaii-poit- 
i i;; t: T-r'diue (jf mines and manof ict'.iies of \aiioUi> 
d* •.( iiptio-.s \y.\]'^ m the \:cMot\ of thi* livcr to the i, to 
Noitij \\ m and to t!)' towio an-1 j emote distiifts of the 
I ouiiti'-s tin-* mil wLiili it M--ws. It i> -m ^■\t^^•m^ly imyiort- 
mt convn-iiiil i,\-rto ShroW'hm y. W'-’is st'-r. filom » s^rr, 


an 1 

It 

nui^'ible t'> \\ ( Nlij*'-<3, 17-8 mshs, .i»id 

■Im). in 

-ni*]; b-r 

a*' far .'is Mourpoit. The Ird** 

.a*'Ci ; 

t J I)!-:-' . 

1 ( ir '-'ti'i , IJM milf-', or 40 miles 

bry.,'..i 

t' . -tu.u_ 

.. Tlif* 'jpw'.Li»l !ia. IS difficult, ! 

it'd fi^-m Glou-'cst.r tn the | 

( -tn.Tr^ . 

1 ■' -r. ]< s 

:ri b a-!:i.ilf mg \e"fl'. of .'I.'iO ! 


h 1 r.i r 'm 't' 

J M^i'jal.lr f-;r tlj'j*''* of IIO tons oniv. 1 


Otiii r c ii.d - • ‘ I ' • it *t w !tli tiic ^I• '1 1 1 lit. and I l..imes, | 

In Shr-'p } n e tl -m \ • ims iiri\ ij ihli- f- r ^ i f Is of JIM to M) 
tons. Ow.,, 1 ^' t<> th* pifuliar fon/i of tl**- liristol < hariml, i 
and itsopmn''^ wards the dinfiiijii in winch th^- tide- I 
wavi* fid\.mccs. the fo^tnar) .and riv^r mouth .are suhj'ct to I 
a or which .v rm tirni-s ad^an- i's with .a heielit ! 

of It feet, 'llie ‘•'prin^^ tide-, taann* from 00 to feet; at , 
Chepstow' the rise is often 00 feet, the yrreat* st in any jmit . 
of Kuropc. j 

'fj.e \\Ac b.as its rise on the border of Montgomen^-hirc, t 
ani ' r the mountain of I’JinJirmnori, alx^nt 2 mibs south- ; 
W '.^t from the source of the .Severn. It flows S.S.E. 1 


pa-st Rhayader and Rnilth. Near Talgarth it turns cast hy 
north and flows j>ast ll.iy, and then east hy south to Here- 
ford, whence it fltiws nearly south past Ross, Monmouth, 
and Chepstow, where the river is crossed by a ma.ssivc iron 
bridge, and about 2^ miles south-west of that town it fulls 
into the estuary of the Severn. Its whole course is very 
lieantiful. It is navigabh* for barges up to TIcreford. At 
Brook s Weir, betw'ccii Kedbrook and Tintern, tho stream 
is met by tho tide, and this place i.s accessible to \cs.sch 
of 90 tons. Tlio length of its course is about 130 miles. 
Owing to the isthmus or neck of land above the moutli of 
tho Wye, and the projection of Aust Clitr on the opposite 
shore, the width of tho Severn is here only one mile, wiiilo 
higlicr np it expands to between 2 and 3 miles. 

Tlie Severn is charged witli a larger relative amount of 
tnrbid sediment than any other river in Km ope, the ro.sult 
of its ow 11 long course and of those of its ti diutai ies tlii*ougli 
tracts of marl and soft sandstone. Tlii.s fine .sediment is 
in .some places deposited on its banks lowaids the mouth, 
and the qu.anlity thus deposited is incrc.ased by aitifiri.il 
me.ins. Tho mud is encouraged to .aecumulate upon lines 
of piles and osier, which, as tho tide ret i cat';, letaiii llio 
sediment. Upon these other lines of o.sier fencing are 
placed, until the new land i,s raised to a consldci.able helglit. 

SEVE'RUS, FLAVIUS VALERIUS, h’oman eiiv 
peror, was Cms.ar under the Krnpcior (i.'ilerius in oO.”), and 
.ansurned the purple on tho death of Const. intims Chlonis 
in Britain, 30<I. He advanced .against Maxenlius, who 
Iiad proclaimed liimself emperor at Borne, was taken prisoner 
at Bavenna, and forced to commit .suicide at Borne, 307. 

SEVE RUS. SIARCUS AURELIUS ALEXAN- 
DER (usually called Alcrauder ^Sererus)^ Kmperor of 
Borne, tho son of Julia M.umn.e.i, was born in Fhociiici.i, 
in 208, and at an early age w.is brought to Kom<*. His 
n.amc of Alexander commemorated his biitli in tlic lemp’o 
of AlexandtM* the Great; Ins own name was vally Ale\i- 
a.siu.s Bassianus, He changed his n.ame to mark ;iri allegi'd 
descent from tlic second Antoiiinc'^. Wln-n id.ig.'ilialus 
hiTime cnipeior he adopted Alexander Sevcrins; and on the 
death of Klagabalus Severus w.is made einpeiur, in 222. 
He reigned well, and had some success against tlic Fersians. 
In the course of a mutiny among hi.s troops, instigated by 
M.ixiiniii who succeeded him, both Alexander and lji.s 
mother were killed, in G.'iiil, in 23o. The murder of Alex- 
amlrr J)i‘veru.s and the elevation of the illiterate savage h ir- 
bjui.m Maximin to the throne, by the meic favour of the 
.'.'ildiery, mark a point in the downfall of Borne. True that 
no iinpeior had ever been succeeded by .son and grand''Oii, 
and not many indeed by a son, but at le.ast the etnperors 
had been well-born, and many of them trained to slales- 
inansliip. After this e\cnt the meanest pcas.ant might luqic 
to rise to tlie mastership of tho world by military prc.stigc. 

SEVE'RUS. L. SEPTIM'IUS. wa.s a native of Kept is 
in Afiica, w’here he wn.s born, lllh April, 146. After his 
r ightcentii year he went to Rome, where lie studied with 
I'apinian and received a fiscal office, from which he was 
pMiinoted by Coramodus to that of Icg.itiis of tlic Proftiieia 
at I.>ons. He was at the liead of the army in Germany, 
when, on tlie news of the accession of Didius Julianus, the 
anny proclaimed him emperor, and on entering Borne ho 
wa-s aekuuw lodged a.s such (193). His first work as em- 
peror was to break down the power of IVsccnnius Niger, 
wliom the army of the east had saluted emperor. Ho 
d< floated Ills rival at Issns, took him pri.soncr, and put him 
to df-ath (194). Nearly two years more were spent before 
the capture of By/ointium c^iuld l>o accomplished, and its 
prolonged resistance so enraged Soverus that ho treated it 
with barbarous severity when it fell into his hands. In 
19G lie returned to Italy, but almost at once was called to 
Gaul to meet Albinus, proclaimed emperor by tbo Galiio 
Icgion.s, and whom he overcame and slew at Lyons in 197. 
A sliort sojourn at Rome was terminated by the necessity 
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to proooril jifrninst tlie Partliians. Tlicsr obstinate apecies of maJnr*ss wliich sn fror[i]f*ntly attacks the posses- 
fors ^vcle subilucd for tlio time in a brilliant campaign, sors of despotic power, as Tacitus was perhaps tlieth-t 
durin" 'whicli 8elt‘iikeia and ll:ib}don weie oecupie<l, and liistorian to point out, cannot now be determined. Tliu 
Arabia, Talestine, .and Egjpt brought into stricter order reign of Severus makes a definite hroadi with the seini- 
nnder tlic eve of the emperor. republican imperial constitution of tlie C.c'-ars. Ibis em- 

llo now returned to Eome (202); hut the reputation peror was the first to treat the Senate as In'! mere coniif il, 
for good goveinment and liberal opinions which ho lj.ad and to break down the carefully obserM-d di^tmclion b*- 
won during liis long stniggle for supiemacy did not long tween the servants of the Senate (/.c. of the ^U^').nld ll.e 
ndoin Ills reign. Ifo rapidly developed into .an arbitrary ficrv.ants of the emperor (i.c. of the couit). lie lhn^ pif- 
t} rant when once his throne was made secure by the fall of pared the way for the undisguiMal inilitarv tyianny of ] i • 
Albinus; though w’hcther this was Ids tiue character or that cletian. As if the better to niaik his own views he jjkl.o ■ ^ 
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the oflicial *• deilicalion " of the brutal tyrant Commodus, | Sales in Sivoy. ’ It i-i not mipilMng. then, that .1 
whom he .succeeded, and this, t<»o, after having roundly | after Madame Je (I 1 aut. 1 l p(Tniilted her ii*hu'i"us ] 
.ibns^’d hi.s chaiacter ill the first d.ays of his reign. ! eliMties to ]‘icvlominaie nwr lier nntern il duties. II. r 

In 208 Severus set out on a Hritibli expedition, (leta, ‘ son, the young Tiiu n de Ghantal, giew' up hamU - n’, 
one of Ids son^, was left with an army in South Britain, ' leeklcss, ;ucoinph-!iid. and dcvnnt. In he mar. 1 

while the emperor .and his other son, Caracall.a, marched | Maiie de Cunl.uiLa"*, ami two \e‘iis ht.rwaN l.,.ni th. 1 
m ith. He attempted to secure the limits of his conquest 1 second .and only sannmg ilnM, M.iii.' de l.'ihutia- 
1<\ construeling tlio gi’c.at fortifications along the lines of | Cliant.d, l.ettei known hy her .nftvMname of M irqu:"? 
I i.ulri Ill’s eai lier r.ampart, known ns the Wall of Sevcius, 1 de 8cMgne. This poor hltle child \ci\ “oen lo'^t h.-tn 
which extended from the Solway Fiilh to the mouth of In i pucuts, the baron Im mg killed in li;j7 at the K! i 
the Tiiie. He died at Yoik in 211. His triumphal of Kd and her mother dung c.f giiif slmiily .rfierwaid-. 
arch at Korao, foindng ono of the entrances to tlic forum, Eocouise was mtnr.illy had to the giandinotlu r, the Skint ‘ 
blill icmain.s in very fair preseiTation. Ch.mtal, hut so .ahsoihcd was Ih.it liolv li.U in foumliv ^ 

StVlGSt, MARIE DE RABUTIN-CHANTAL. flc^ll odiu.'nta iM't'pt for oiu- or two l.'ltivs, all o.i- 
MARQUISE DE, by universal consent the greatest 1 mirably c\pic>Ncd, she dois iiut seem tv» ha\e taken mmh 
Ictter-wiiter who ever lived, would have been a remarkable ! intcu^t in tlie fate uf lier little gianddaiighter. 1 lie eh.i 1 
person even if she had not, through a fanatical passion j was eoU''igmd to the gu.aulinmhip of the »\eelUm A/e 
f(*r her d.aughter, been driven to indite the pricedess eor- i de Coulaiigi's, lu r uncle, whose goodness to Ids ch.nj - 
lespondence we all enjoy. She W'os born in the yc.ir | earned for Idm her pet-name of U* Bieidmn. This 
at rails, and wa.s thu granddaughter of that einiucutly * langeinent was contiaiy to the widn s of B.iion Bu-^y ’ • 
pious person, Madame do Chnntal, generally known as j Ifaluitin, who had used his inllueuee to pl.ue his 
Sainto Chaiit.al. It is to this lady that many of his celc- cousin in a convent. 

brated letters of spiritual advice are .iddres.sed by iSaint Mane grew’ up to ho .*i great he.autv, and ek\^r .r". I 
Francis do S.alcs. When these two devout people met devout as she was lovely. But, a most ivmarkiMe .e 
fcSainte Chaiital lecognized Saint Francis .as a holy perscui that ago, she was learned without being the hast of i Mac- 
“who had been revealed to her in a dream not long be- stocking, and pious without losing her wit .and hei .almost 
fore,” and S.aiiit Francis, possibly out of compliiiieat to reckless love of fun. .\t tin* .age of eightten, out of the 
llio lady, for he was a most honourable and courteous numerous applicants for her h.anJ, the M.aiquii* dc Sevigne, 
father confessor, “immediately remembered a vi.sion which of good Bietoii family, was choNcn. Bui, unhappily for 
Le had seen of 3Iadamo do Chantal at the Clmtcau de the pure and talented girl he inairiod, he soon showed 
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liiinself the mere reflection of the time, selfish, nnprin- SEVILLE, the ciipitiil of Aiulnlubia and of the pro- 
cipled, and vicious. Hewastcil his own fortune and much \inco of its own name, it\ Spain, is situated in a plain on 
of his wife’s with Ninon de rKnclos and such ladies, le- the hanks of the CjiiadahiuiNir, at a distance of 22 miles 
pirdK^is of tlie treasure he left nojileeted at his owui fin*- S.S.W. fnnn Itladiid, on the railw'ay to Cadiz, from which 
side. M.adame de Sevipne seems to ha^o tiied to love her port it is distant C2 miles. It has about 150,000 iiihahit- 
dissipated husband, and never uttered a word of him ants. The city is supposed to be of Phamiciau or Caitha- 
otheiwise than in the hinpuape of airectioii ; but it is easy piuian oripin ; its riiaMiician name was or Svphila, 

to see by the h)\er-like p.isMun with which she adoied her which is said to mean a plain. Of this word the Huinans 
d.iuphter that her de\oti«.n had been n-pulsed too often, and Greok.s made hpalis or J/hpal Is ; the Arahn I. M ilia, 
and had finally cl’amred its object. The marquis fell in a and modern Spaniards Sevilla, Under the Kom.ans it he- 
duel over one of his “ (Madame de Cioiulran, usually came one of their colonies, and was called Cohjua Julia 

staled la htllt ill lo51, lca\iiip Madame ele Sevipne Jiomula, In 712 Seville opened its pates to the Aiabs, 

in the full siilciuh-ur of hei he.iuty, still only twenty-five, who made it the seat of their empire, until the foundalioii 
and a puie mnament of a vicious covirt. She had two of the Western Caliphate at Cordova in 75G. From this 
cliildren, (. hailis and 1 iaii(;idse Marpueiite. and at first de- period Seville continued to be the second Moorish city in 
^^•ted huscif uitiii’ly to thcii education; but when after a Spain until the year 1031, wlien, on the overllmuv of the 
Cl ‘•o ‘‘lie appeared ap.iin at court, slie kept up lier Uineyyan caliphs of Cordova, it became the capital of a 
pleat reputation for wit and brilliant coin ersation without separate kinpdom. On 23rd November, 121(S, (he city 
* \ci eiicoiinti rinp e\en the bre.ith of scandal. In ItIGj) .she was taken, after a fifteen months' siepe, by Feidinaiid, kinp 
man led hei danphtei to lo Lointe ih* Giipnan, j^ovornor of Castile; and from thence until the lime of I’lnlip \’. 
i't l*io\Lnct;, a pcntleinan of considerable powei and wealth, it was the piineipal residence of the Spanish monarchs. 
hut quite iniJdle-apod. lie was a potul hn^b^llul, but the The Freneli took it in ISlO, and apain in 1823. 
maternal solieiluJe nf Madame de »Se\ipne was not satis- The city is almost circular, and is about i) miles round, 
lied without an inteichanpu of iicwb b\ e\eiy post between It is suriouiided by walls partly of Homan, j)aitlv of 
her and her daiiLrhtcr. Moorish construction, flanked by sixty -six (foimeily IGG) 

Madame de tliuiiian does not appear to have altopether t»ld towers, and pierced by fifteen pates, outside of which 
rccipn^iatcd the Iumiij; muiiukuK of lai mothir. Ter- arc several suburbi*. One of the suburbs ifl called the 
hips vLo became we.uied. like a ^puilt child, with her Triano, and is chiefly occupied by p\ jisies and peisons of 
mothti '- dtiiiuiistrati.-u^ of atlection. lliat Udy's letters the lowest class. It was in this place that the fuuudei.H 
uali\ tciin with wciJdly wisdom, hiph-toiicd morality, of the Inquisition held their first tribunal iii 1*1 iSl, and f»ii 
and sl'h wd cbsei \at.ons. Iheie are outbui’^ts of peiiuinc the adjoining plain tlie “ huriiinp plaee” is still j>olnleil 
inaiLinal Io\.. and ileliehtful Inipenims o\er scenes past out. The streets of Seville ai« crooked, ill paved, ami 
aid p.o',. Min^lid with those aie M\id d« "Ci iptu ns of exceedingly narrow, but } ear hv year alterations aie being 
ti- wa\ 111 which M.in'chalc de (irunnioiit was entiaj»ped cariied out and wider thoroiiphf.iK's made. The city con- 
l y toe kmp into L'lilnp a candid <q*inion of M»me \er.ses tains several fine squares. 'J’he liouses are, pei haps, tho 
l.is Maje>t\ had wiitten; of the ‘"Uicide of \ atcl, the most picturesque in tho world. They ha\e penerally a 
per.cia] of all the cooks « mjdoved during a grand at l.arpe jiaved court, oiuamenti^d with lumdiip fountains, 

Id.antilli ; of tlo (jun !i inteniew with SiNtf i Louise de la flowers, »S.c., and surrounded by niaible column^ supportinp 

Mi^ciieordt ( M idi iiK !''( ih de la \ allicre) ; of the death of pallcrh'S or rooms aboie. In the .summer a canvas awninp 
luieiine: of th^* cngau'nneut (d la Grande Madeinoi-elle; is thrown over tho wliole eouit during the heat of the daC 
of the iq.picssis,. t.ixatmn leMed to meet the cnonmais and removed at night, and tlicie the family usually .sit to 
expciibes < t L< uls XIV. s .and olhn e^trrl\ap.lnce^ receiic their visitors. The public walks are much admiied, 

—all t'-ld with that art which has iie\ei Imcu cqualhd and are superior to anUhinp else of the kind in Spain, 

in tho epi-:rdaiv stvie. 3 he miinhcr of these famous 'Ihe impoitanee of the city in pr-jiular esteem appears 
Ictteis, wliosL hti'am w.as onh biokeii during brief ^i'.its from the piuverb, “ Quien no ha visto Sevilla no ]i.a\Isto 
('f inoth'.r to child oi (hild to iriothu. is \ery pn.at. ami inaravill.a ” — (He who has not Been Seville has not seen 
many of tL< Jiltci^ an* long. They fill 30u0 j.agfs of J a wonder), 

^(n' rl'.-L jTinr, c.j:i>LquMitly the\ arc battel known h\ I Seiille contains many reniaikable buildings — La T<jitc 
‘' chfriui' than in thn'r (iitacty. (\<'pt amung a w ; del Oro, in which the gold brought from A inci if a used to 
-pH i 11 .stud* lit Lut iak( n tog' iJ.Li tln'V form not onl\ bo deposited ; La Ijonja (exchange), a iiingnificent Btiuc- 
a -tif-rt w 1 iin n of a most mfe rt .sting iniml, hut a hib- turc erected by Philip 11. in 1623, over which are the 
i j 1 j.u.ture wlw-i' .'ijid .icMir.Ki it would he luud archives of the colonies; the Cat>a-de-Filato.s, or palace 
to ou r* stJjiiito. l)jc \i ry c^'olm ss with whifh the Mif- heloiipinp to the dukes of Alcala, which i.s .said to liave 
t'liivs ff tJ.e po.-om r-marchioness J)e Lriinlliit.rs arc Uen built on the exact model of that of the Roman gover- 
iMi-uMed. .ai.d biiml.ir Ih.ngs arc not infiiqiient in the nor of Jerusalem; the town-hnll, the naval college of Sau 
U:t*i- lif-'.jl. ^ niftimi.s quoted to Mad.mic d** Siiiignc^s Trlmo, the cannon foundry, the tobacco factory, and llio 
Ui'Lr'-M: t 1 - iHiliy hut a of the times, 'ihcwnter famou.s aqueduct, built or repaired by the Moors. 
sHLi- So j.i: l.ti (poth that w«* aie suijuiM.d when ill '1 he Cathedral, tho largest and finest in Spain, wa.s founded 

M.ch tcufi.is wc find .-):<• uu(.on‘iCiou‘'ly Miflei.i fioin its in the year 1401, on the sito of the ancient mosque, but 
, wa.s not completed until 161'J. Externally it jncsseiits a 

. J.idame di- .^»j\]gne c night th^' small-pox during a st.ay mixture of Arabian, Gothic, and Greco-Kumaii architecture; 
at (mg'. .ill, and d:* d tl m. m IGlJfi. Her d.iiighter U said but its general appearance is vei 7 inipo.sing. The interior, 
to half Hid for fear of iiifution. ^cais afterwaid-i she which is exclnsively Gothic, is rich and grand. Its diinen- 
hei-elf fell a lutirn tf» the sane dread scouig^* from wdiich bioiisnre 338 feet by 291. Four lows of eiiorinooB clustered 
sljf had escaped fyr the time at the .‘lacntice of In-r filial lo\e colurnn.s, eight in each row, separate the aisles. The roof 
and duty. of the centre nave and transept is 184 feet above the pavo- 

Tli** mo‘jt elaboi ate biography is the fine work of Walck- inent ; at the transept dome the height is 146 feet; and 
enaer (five vols., l^aris, IH.ifi). llio bfsl edition of thf the roof of the side aisles is 90 feet high. The centre aislo 
letters i.s that by Morimerqm^*, in foiirtecn volumes (I'aiis, contain.s the choir and the grand altar. Alxive the choir, 
l>iOl-0G). An excellent brief ^account of the life and which is separated from tho body of tho church by a lofty 
writings of Madame de Sevigne was jiroduced by Mis. and richly worked screen, is tho organ, which contains 
Richmond Ritchie (Mi.ss Thackeray) in 1882. 6300 pipes and 110 stops. The high altar is ornamented 
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tvitli tlic rk-liest inarblps, paiiilings by Murillo and otber 
#;reat artistH, statiu's, and a profusion of "Ihc 

chapels, in all about twenty-six, contain many treasures 
of art, paiiitin^^H, statues, and exquisite carvinp;s, by the 
he.st masters of the Sevillian school. IJehind the hij'h altar 
is the Capilla Real, which contains the tomb of Ferdinand 
III. The (liialdii, a lofty square tower of Awtbian archi- 
tecture, which oiijjiiittlly formed part of the ancient mosque, 
.serves now as n belfry to the cathedral. It was built in 
UtiO, and was at first only 250 feet bi"li; but in 1508 
it was mised 100 feet. On the top was placed a statue of 
F.iith, of j'ilt bronze, wbicli, though 14 feet high, and of 
the eiioirnons weight of 3G00 lbs., turns (yira) on a pivot 
and acts as a weathercock, thus giving the name (Viralda 
to the tower. This tower and the court of the orange- 
trees are the only leinains of the ancient Moorish mosque. 
Attached to the cathedral is a very valuable library, 
founded by Columbus, who was buried licre. On his tomb 
is the inscription : — “A Castilla y Airagon otro mundo dio 
Tolon ’’ ( I'o Castile and A rragon Columbus gave another 
world). 'J'hc body, after resting thirty years, was removed 
t«) St. Domingo; and on the negroes obtaining possebsion 
of that town in i7!)5, it was transferred to the lIa^Annab. 
Seville has many parish churches, and a great number of 
convents. That of La Merced, founded by Ferdinand in 
is one of the mo.st remaikahle for its size and archi- 
tecture. 'I'hc ho>pitals of La Sangi-o and La Caridad are 
very tine buildings. Rut the edifice which, after the cathc- 
dial, most attracts the attention of tnivclleis is the Alcazar, 
or Moorish royal palace, which in some respects rivals the 
Alhamlna, and though modernized, still preserves much 
of its oijgiiial beauty, especially the Uali of the Amhas- 
^ad(lP^’. The gardens which sui round the palace lU’c very 
beautiful. There is also n jialaco belonging to the Due de 
Montpensior. Outside the walls is the I'laza dc los Toros, 
i»r ciieus for bull fights, half wood and half stone, capable 
Ilf acciimmodfitiug 14,000 spectators. 

.Seville is the see of an aichbi-shop. It has a university, 
founded in 1502; an academy of painting', sculpture, and 
architecture, and several literary and scientific establish- 
ments. The trade, which has greatly declined since Sp.-iiu 
lost her American colonies, is chiefly in oil, wine, corn, 
lieinp, llax, liquorice, lemons, and oranges. There are inui 
and machine works; royal foundries and factories for the 
jn.inufacturc of arms, fitted up with machinery imported 
from England : porcelain works, and establishments for 
we.'iving and soap-making. The goveriiinent factory for 
making tuli.icco and cigai’s is the lai'gest in Europe. 
.Steiimcis ply regulaily between Seville and Cadiz. Small 
ve.'jhcls can come up to the town, 

Seville is pcfuliaily tlio home of Spanish ait ; the greatest 
uf her painters, Murillo and Velasquez, weie born there, 
and Zuibaran painted bis best pieces to adorn ber wnills. 
Her writers are scarcely less noted. The most cclebiated 
novelist of modem Spain, Cecilia Bohl dc Faber (Fenian 
i’ab.illero), had her homo there. There Amador de los 
IRos composed his chief works. Tlie Becquers — both tlie 
painter and the novelist — were born there. 

SiSVRES. a town of Franco, in tlio department of 
Seiiio-et-Oise, 5 miles east by north from Vku^ailles, on 
the railway to I’nris, is situated at the foot of a high hill on 
ilie left bank of tlie Seine, over which there is a handsome 
stone bridge. Its population in 1881 w’ns (5^51. The 
tuw'u is famous all over Europe for its gi'eat national 
jiorcelain manufactory, founded in tho reign of Louis XIV. 
An account of thi.s renowned factory will bo found in the 
article Ceiiamk; A nr, and some specimens of Sevres 
porcelain are given in the Plates illustrating that aiticlc. 
Until tho war of 1870, when it was destroyed, it possessed 
a curious museum, in which were arrang^ specimens of 
all foreign and* French porcelains, and of the clays and 
other ingredients which enter Into their composition, to- 


gether with a collection of models of tho vases, ornaments, 
services, figures, and blatues that have ever been manu- 
factured in the town. 

In 1870 a new manufaetory was est.abli.slicd with two 
museum.s, one for the w'ork.s of Scnh's, and the other for 
foreign woik of all .ages. The old quarries in the hill be- 
hind .Sevres have beeri formed into vast cellars, which are 
said to impart a peculiar qii.'ility to wine, (’oloiiied and 
enamelled pottery and ghiss are al.^o made hue. 4 he 
town is well built, mid has a very anennt eliureli. 

S&VRES, DEUX, a depaitment in France, foiined • 
out of Upper Poitou, and named from its two chief ri\( r^, 
is bounded X. by Maiiic-et-Loirc, E. by tb« depaitnnnt 
of Vienne, S. by those of Charmte and (’harcntc-Infcn leiii.^, 
and W. hy N’cndck*. Its gieatcst length is 79 mile*', it^ 
greatest breadth 42 miles. Thenn-ais 2317 square mih*", 
and the population in 1S^<1 was .’>50,103. 

(iemrfd AnjiCLt. — A chain of low gianite hills, which 
form the contmnation of the Limousin Mountains and 
nowhere exceed 110 f<-ct in height, ciosscs the depaitment 
from South-east to iioilli-west, ilividing it into two slt^p. *., 
of which the northeni belongs to thi‘ basin of the I.niie, 
while the southern one foiins p.art of the indejiendent 
basin of the S5\re-Niorlaisc, but (•(.minises aDo a ]>oiiioii 
of tho basin of tin; Ch.aiinte. From the source of the 
S6vrc-Xiortaisu this lange forms a bioad and in nnny 
pails bare ami rocky table-land, called (i'ltine, with .a 
poor wet soil, wbich tovers Iwo-thirds of the surface f>f 
the department. 'I lie east of the depaitmcnit pnsents 
mimerou.s \alhns, shut in by htciiil branches from the 
m.iin laiige, and opening into the Mfi.ey of the Thouet, a 
feeder of the Loiie. T’.ric an* pl.uns of coiisidei dde 
extent in the .soutli-w'cst of the deptrtiricnt. In tlie pl.iins 
and \alle\sof the south-west of the depaitment the '-od 
is excellent, but fanning is in a backw.iid state. 

Jlridrof/rnphy. — lln* soiilh-wcst of tin* depaitment is 
draineil by tlie S^*\re-NioiLuse, which rises a httlc Doitli 
of the town of Mellc, luns m a general western dirccti-ni 
past Xiort, separating in its lower course the depaitment^ 
of Vendt’e and Uhaicnte-Inbh leiire. and falls into lie 
Atlantic ojiposite to the Lie of Re. Its total h-ngtli is 
about fit) miles. 4 he Sovre-Naiitaise rises in and diaii.s 
the noitb of the d<‘p.\ilinent. tlews thtougli the noi tli-c.\si 
of Vindco, and after a couise ('f alnait 7*‘ imh s inicis 
I the Loiie opposite the city of Xanles, m laiiie-lnfencure. 

I There aie many otlier smaller liveis and scxcial canaK, 
The line of railwav fiom Paris to Roelnlle crosses ihe 
department. 

44ie climate in the plains Is waim and genial; in the 
(jiitinc the w Intel s au* longer ami colder than those of 
Pails, and in smnmer thick fogs aie very frequent. 

FroJiicts and Jiesourccs. — Tlie agiicnltural prmlucts 
include the common cereal grains, with buckwheat, mai/e, 
millet, nmstaid, pulse, elovei seed, almonds, chestnuts, 
hops, hemp, and fiuils. 4 he vineyards are chietlv in the 
South, but there aic a few also in the neighbourhood of 
Thouars; the greater part of the wine they vicld is made 
into biandy and vinegar. Large numbers of cattle ami 
horses uie bred, and the depaitment is famous for its 
nmles and asses, in which the tiade is eonsideiablc. 

Iron exists at vaiious points, and there is coal on l’ e 
confines of Vendee. Antimony, fiesh-colonred mii!! ’. 
building stone, granite, quaitz, millstone gut, illnr. uul 
mail aie .also obtained. Chalcedony is found in lia* 
neighbourhood of Xiort, .and fossils abound m the c d- 
caveous strata that skiit the western side of the gian te 
rocks of the Gatine. 4 he principal manni.icture is that of 
gloves .and shoe-leather, wliieh Is cairied on in the environs 
of XioRT, the ojtpital, whence shoes aio expoi ted in consider- 
able quantities. 

The dep.artmcnt is divided into the four an’ondisscmcnts 
of Niort, Bresbiiiie, Melle, and I'arthenay. 
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SEWERS. 


SEWELXEL (Ilnplodnn hporiiia) is n mnarkablo 
Xiutli Ainoricau mlont, the only .species of the family 
IlaploilviiUiila?. The sewelld is about a foot loiij;, with a 
sii'ut tliuk hea\y body, vciy short much tlattoncd tail, 
U'Uiuled liairy ears, ^eIy small e^es, and stioii^: still’ 
The limbs aie shoit aiul lolui^t, and the feet 
aie fiuui^hed ^Yith five cla^^s, \Nliich, especially on the f(»ro 
are po>M'rfnl .and ^^e^l .id.ipted dij^i^ivi.i;. Ihe '«kull 
i \ eiy tlat, vc!_\ \^iJL' bilund, .iinl IjS'' l.n^ce bonyoihits; 
tbcie are no post m'l'itil pioi.'s'vi-^. 'Ihe inol.ar teeth aio 
’ li\e aho\e and h'Ui below on e.uh vide, vooth'vs, simple, 
a ’•! piisniallc. llu‘ body is ooeud with .a dense soft fur, 
1 'i!di-ii-bi.'\Mi i'>'\e and oil the undi r surface. 

T .1^ tiuilhl Mii.i’uts till' \\ .isIiine,roii .ind (dienon teni- 
t 1 I ext.au'.i- P'to r.d.foii.I.i. It liM s near the roast 

- 'll M ciei.es. iiiltabiiin^ bunons and feediiii; on mots 

.. i'. ^ . I'M s. ri.cy .ire ti.iopi-d by the ii.iti\cv, wlio esteem 
t . ' 1 : i^hly as lood. and make cloaks and bl.iaketsof their 

SEW’ERS and SEW'AGE. 'Iln- iiecessitj ,.f uii- 
o ‘^i-’and eliannels for tin* puipo^e "I i ui\Iii.^ oil' the 
-n .ce and li.jUid uLi-c iiialMs fu-m houses m 

. \'iy [-'p .1 iti <1 j'l.uns, nas w. d nnd' ■slo'-d b\ tlieaiieieiit 
L Mil-, ^^i\o lit a veiy e.iily jnnodi adopt* di a leirular 
S'-:. : 1 1 I’li.diM j-. in l!i( u laiu' ns ‘'M\» 1 -. j>ei'('ia»v< i .] 
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I:i Jnj;:Iand senn < '.inin;'- - >'ims ajifioint* d in tie* 
• of ib my \T.. lint then n*r<' iM(ncij.d to 

" .rf.icc drali'.a',:^ and sea u.il!-. the -ubjn t f' munnip.'d 
b< I‘ft pnncij'dlj. to Inral (Mainissiotis, and 
1!. S' in-' of the cities to corporation', in.j.onfiid ljy .spinal 
Acts ff Parliament. 7 he draii (jf Ja-iidoii \^as pio- 
J for by l»;^lslati\c enar trin nts eonme nr .n;' in I’JJij, 
i the whole jubj'ct was ihoion^djlv rc\ised b> .SirTliOinas 
M re in t.hc obbrated Bill of S»weis, passed in 
7 ufto of the .sewtis of London. t‘\en up to the prtsiut 


century, was limited to the lemoval of the waters that ran 
ill the giitteis of the slreet.s, includinj^ tlio.se tlirown out 
from tlic houses; and in the reign of George III. an Act 
was passed prohibiting the divchargo of other inattcM-s into 
them under penalty of a line. Every house w.is pro\idcJ 
with a ce.sspool, and this was occasionally dhschaiged by 
the night carts, which conveu'd aw.ay the oflensive inattris. 
rpou the gi-avelly soil to which the city was then limited 
this answered veiy well; but il.s cxteii.sion oier the moio 
impel \ ions clay bedy, and the intioduelioii of almiulant 
supplies of water into every house, followed by the iii\ui- 
tion of water-closets, led to a new use of tin* sewer.s, and 
to vaiious results not at all contemplated in tlnir oiiginal 
constiuetion. 7'ho refu.se matters of the cev.''pools, instead 
of being transported into tlie eountiy 1“ seive as mimiie, 
weie turned into the liver 77lame'^. pollnliii'g its waters, 
while the scweis tlieinschcs in the lower ]).iils of tlie city 
weie incompetent to discharge the increavil huuleiM, luid 
the ventilating flues through tlio stiects beeame aM ni es 
of the most poisonous g.ises. All this Ii.m 1m eii nnn'died 
(as dosciibed in the aititle Duvin.m.l, Mi nmi-oi it\.n 
Main), and London is now ecilalnly the best iImuimI eit\ 
in the woihl, and its .seweis aie umivallcd fo; e\tent .and 
excellence of cou.'‘truction. 

or Si.\VA<iK. — Of the vaiious pi.u tical hygi- 
enic problems none have claimed so huge a .s!i;irc of pulilic 
attention as tlie i]uestion of the proper dispo-al (d wagt*. 
Scientists lia\c proposed many pi ms f<>r the leinleniig in- 
nocuous to the health of the community this neecs-.iiv 
pioduet of an aggregation of liinnaii beings; lint so far no 
method stands out prominent from the list, and enii la\ 
el iim to be, without fear of eouti .i lict Mipi lim to all 
ulliei.s. This arises in a gu.^t miasure fioiii the f.ict tb a 
no properly organized and i* .‘'ptmsible inrpiiiy into lIi" 
ineiils ami demerits of the seveial piripcsed remedies li:u 
yet been undertaken, nor has any ]>lan yet iccei\ed an 
nnqualitiod oflkial apprmal. 7’aking tlm a\ci.]gc of tlif 
coiiiiiiunity tlie dry solid »*xercmeiit lontained in sew.vge is 
one oniice per Iiead per day, wbieh is di-li ibiiteil tliiungb 
dOO Ills, of water, .say 15 giaiiis per g.illon ; and as fm- 
the uiiiie, while the m.ajor poition of lliat of adult males 
never tiiuls its way diied into the sewers, of tlie ‘Jj o/,. of 
solids distiibiiti'd through dOO Ib.s. of water, 1;^' minces only 
i-. oig.iiiie, onc-li.df of which, urea, is speedily con\eited 
into iuiiocent c.irbonatc of ammonia. When fre.sh ami 
fiM ly e.xpiisfd to ail, .as in the sewers only paitially filled, 
‘■-•w.fge Ins little odmir, and call .seaiccly be eon.djcu'd n.s 
di'ni^!\e; but one** let it accumulate in huge qu.antiticH 
;.iid etune to comparative rest, putrcfarlimi .sils iu, and it 
b* romt*.'' ^ihly odf-ious — a ficething mass full of ininutf 
oi; u.i-ms whii'li Ii\o and grow ainl inulrijdy in an aiile.ss 
d* u.vy gcnalcd medium. 7’o proM-nt this Mwage must bo 
de.ilt with in one of tlirec ways:— (1) 77ie .si*w.igo may bo 
at 011(0 tbiown into a lai go volume of water, a ii\er. or tho 
s( . 1 , wbeie it can bo carried away by mireuts, diluted by 
d.dii^ion, and o-xygeiiated by tlie di8.solved oxygen witliout, 
appif ei.ibli* nui.sanec. (2) It in.ay be applnJ diiectly to 
l.md. if sufficient are.ibc! obtained to dispose of the .sewage 
wilbont (ifTenee. (d) It may bo treated with chemical 
agents, such a .9 either destroy tlie organic matter or tho.se 
that destroy the ngcut.s of putrefaction, the low (*r organi.sins. 
Tlic tiist of these imthods may be dlsmis.sed fioin the scopo 
of sanit.itioii, as causing a nui.sanec and danger to bcaltli. 
.\s to the .‘-fcoiid plan, utilization on land, wliile in priii- 
(iple tills is no doubt the light one, the feitility of the laml 
hcing dependent on tlio restoration to it of tho miner.al 
eonstitutnis of the food grown upon it, the method from a 
pecuniary j>oint of view can rarely bo profitable, and com- 
monly eiil.iils a heavy annual loss to the public bodies wbieli 
have adopted it. With regard to tho tliird method thrro 
is an (Miom ous notion prevalent that sewngo can bo cftcc- 
tualiy tu-ated by means of chemical substances alouc. 
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Chemical Ireatmciit directed to the eud of clniifyin;; sew- 1 
ape, hut not of rendering it non-putrescent, is a great 
advantage, for the suspended solids of sewage are the chief 
source of diliiculty in treating sewage. As to the agents 
to be used for clarification, if tho sewage is to be used for 
broad inigntion, simple straining suffices; when land fil- 
tiation is the plan to he adopted something more is advis- 
able ; and when tho effluent is to be turned into a stream 
without any other treatment than a chemical one efficient 
clarification is indispensable — snch a clarification as leaves 
less than a grain of suspended solids in each gallon of 
elllucnt; and even with this degree of efficiency no effiuent 
ought to ho turned into a stream inilesH the volume of 
running water is enormous in proportion to the sewage it 
is to icceixe. The chemicals to bo used for precipitating 
sewage may l>e varied. The three principal are lime, lime 
and sulphate of alumina, and sulphate of iron. The melhoil 
of ti eating sewage known as the A 11 C plan deiives its 
name fiom tho fact that alum, blood, and clay arc the 
agents iiscil. 

SEW'IN. Sco Tnoi t. 

SEWING MACHINE. an ingenious modern auto- 
matical invention for stitching woven fabrics, leather, and 
similar mateiials. Like most other useful inventions, it is 
the lesiiit of the application of many thoughtful minds. 
Among the eailier inventois who directed their attention 
to it was C. F. Weisenthal, inventor in 1755 of a douhlo- 
jioinfcd needle w'ith an (tc in the middle; John Duncan, 
of Glasgow, in 1801, and Heilmann, in 1820, "ho intro- 
vlueed some ingenious enihruidering machines. In 1830 
J». 'riiimoiiier patented a sewing machine in France, eighty 
of wliith, made of wood, wcic in u^o in 18‘11 for sewing 
army elotlilng at a slKt]> in 1‘aiis. 'I'hey were destroyed 
hy a mol), as the Jaecpiaid loom and Hargreaves’ spinning 
jenny had been yeai*s hefoie; hut during tho revolution (»f 
1818 Ihiinoiiier was again at work with other machines 
capable of making 200 slilelie.s a minute. The mob again 
hiokc up his cslahlislinient, threatened his life, and de- 
feated his enterpiise, and he died in poverty in 1857. lli^ 
machine had a \eilical needle, descending from an o\er- 
lianging arm, tlie fabiic being fed ujion a horizontal tahU* 
by liand. TJie needle was driven liy u treadle, and wmn 
carried back Ly a spring. It liad the form of a cioehct 



Thimonier Chain Stitch. 


hook, and being driven through the fabric caught a lowii 
thread fiom a thread carrier and louper beneath, and 
liroiiglit a loop which it laid upon the upper surface, and 
at the next passage brouglit up another and passed It om i 
the loop previously made, tlius making a double loop or 
chain stitch, witli tho loops on the upper side. The 
'Ihimonier inarhine, which was patented in Fiance on 5lh 
August, 1818, was an improvemrut upon that of 
hilt retained its principal features, the uccdlo being still 
woikcd by a treadle and a spring. 



A machine for making a through-and-through or shoe- 
mtdter’o stitch was patented on ‘Jlst February, 1812 , by 


J. J. Greenough, of Washington. The needle was pointed 
at both ends, wdth the e}c in the mi<ldlc, and was drawn 
through one way and then the other by a pair of pincers 
travelling on a track and oyjeuing and closing automatically. 
It was designed for sowing leather and (jllier liaid material, 
and an awl pierced llie hole in adxanee fd tin- mM-tllo. The 
leather was held between clamps, w’hicli by means of a rack 
could he moved each way alt( jnately to make .i hack stitch, 
or continuously foi ward to make the slioeinak* I'.s stitch. 
The needle was threaded willi a length of tljiead, aod re- 
quhed iclilling. 'Jbe yack, after pa-^ing f-nw.nd its 
length, W'as caeli time set back. 

It is said that between l.'^32 and 1834 Waltci Hunt of 
New \oil: made a sfwJng machine in whiclj he ns< d an 
eye-pointed needle, attaelnd to tlie r-nd of a \iLj:it]ng arm, 
which earned a lliiead tliiougli the fabiicand madn a looji, 
W'liiih was jjieiccil by a shnttlc carrying aiiotlii r t’ lcad, 
imaking what is known ns tlic luck stitch. When lie ap- 

black. Tight. 


Lock or Slinttle Stitch 

plied for a pati nt in 1854Lc* was n.fu'-ed hceaiise tl:e irnin 
features which he claimed for Lis machme had he ii j.ati nttsl 
CMgljt yeajs jnciionsly by Elias Himi.anJ it was held liiat 
liis liglit to a jialent was foifcitcd hy abaiidorjin< nt. Jfowe 
had, in fait, iutiodiued Ids maclnne into iaiglind in l-'slo, 
when it was pnrihased of the invi-nl i, a jj<»( r mi<.h m.c, 
hy Ml, 'Ihoinas, a liade^’’ in of Cl'e ipijidi’, foj tJxC sum of 
.£;2, ■)<».* Ihe histoiy of Linn lluwe, who in “puNcity, 

hunger, and diil " labouied in his gamt in C iinhiidgepoit, 
^lassaehirett^, to pci feet this inaeliine, de^tnn d tn sttlle a 
bocial t»iohlcui wliicli foi yiais had hcui tin* ilc^pair of 
plnlanthioj.ists, is ptihati. one of tlic mo^t m ti ai tiM*. and 
wc may aKo sa) tlie nio''t enet-uiagniL', we i in unnmlier 
in the histoiy of inventois. J'loni tla ni.Mnnt le pei- 
fcctcd Ills lust machine, and ddiion^ti Ued its p<J^^,.l a 
piactic.il instrnmciit by soMiig a snii (if clotlMS will' ic 
before the wuikineii in tin* (,|ii:ncey Hall C 1 jthiiig 1 aiiory, 
Ihiston, in duly. his ilii^ Lullie*' onl\ sennni tu ia- 

creiiso. It is almost inri i d'.ble, bnt it 1 1 illi.''ti.i;e'' iho 
jiecnliai isUitiadielJons that la in nati--nal a*- in munnhi.il 
cliara* ter, that the Aiin iii ans. w lio ai e so tagi i aft - 1 I ib. in * 
saMiig maeliinei\, wue \eiy sjt.w to ado]it ti.* new iincn- 
tion. Howe could get no aid fiom his (oiintiuiK’ and 
hail to diink lln’ hitter cup ‘o often sfi \ ed to iii\ i utoi s. 
He was foiccd to make o\ei half the ]iatei.t to a liieiid for 
food ami lodging ailoidcd him whil«' he w..s wi iking at it, 
and .at last, finding none of liis own connlnmeii willing 
I to use it. he dctei mined to cioss the Atkmtic. I'pon 
I his arhnal in London he was eompelleil by Ins abject 
i iio\eity t'* ])iit witli the other moiety to an I'nilisli cajd- 
' talist for the sum wu liave inuitioned. Mr. llioue.s, the* 
! ]miehasei, iinluecd liim to K'Uiain in his sewiee on a snnll 
stipend to adapt the machine for staMnakniL\ the partn iihii 
woik whieli lie lectuiieJ. This poor HoW( wa*' oMi;:»d t * 
do, hut his future seemed even mote desp. latc K le tha . *: 
lie-me; lu‘ was (dlen in want (>f food, ami hid ti' ])aA\n Ins 
clothes la obtain the neeessaiies of life. At hs: kt' ,!(>- 
termined to leaie wliat tluii appeaud to him i-.n i i- 
l;o*‘]ntahle shores. His hoj'es of suei e^s lining dn ' . w d, 
he sailed again for Ameiica. and hindetl in 'loilc m 
Apiil, 18 IP, He si'on found that hm iiniMil’on w m being 
phatid in oien diiection, but, by iiuntizajmg the half of 
Ids patent still lemainiiig to biin in Ameiica he managed 
to commence an action against one of i1iom*w1io attempted 
to defraud Idin. Luckily he snecceded. and cvi r after that 
tiiiiinpli hi.s foi limes rose. Howe adi ptid as his stitoli 
llio shuttle stitch of Waller Hunt, but made the all-im- 
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portant atlilition of proper tension appliances for imparting 
just ^uffi^•Iollt friction or drag to the tin cuds to i-nahlo a 
tight stitch to be produced. His original machine (a 
working iiioJel of nhicli may now be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum) contained an eje-pointed needle, 
supplied nilh a continuous length of thicad from a reel; 
u leciproeating shuttle Larrjing a 5econii or locking thread 
for seeuring the fir>t thread in the fahiic, bidding plates 
for retaining the work the thrust and withdrawal 

of the needle, and a self acting feed apparatus for pro- 
pelling the woik step l)y ^tep at e\ery stitch. This feeder 
con^i.sted of a plate pro^ ideJ with sharp points or pins on 
one edi:e, iipim which the work was fixed, thus answering 
tlie piii[K»sc (.if a hasting tliroaJ in holding the work to- 
getliii, and lieino these plates received the name of bastcr 
plate'*, dliiw weie propelled through the machine by a 
ra*,k and pinion motion, auJ caiiied the fabric with them. 
The halter j>lale feeder, though ingenious, was defective 
in maii\ ri'>pects, and was replaced by moic simple and 
eth'cii\e conti ivances. ^Ir. Howe received a gold medal 
at the Fiencli Fxliihitinn of 1807, in acknowledgment of 
ti e benefit he had confciied upon mankind as the iii\cntor 
cf the Sewing machine, and was aNo created a kniglit of 
the Legion of lloiiciur by tlio enipcu«r. Ho died at lirookhn 
on 2iid (detcbir, isr,7. 

Iinpoitant improvements liavc since been introduced into 
sow iiig maLhim s, and their vint.ly is now almost eiidli-ss. 
In addition to then extrnsne use iii fact(^rics tliey are now 
found in a.'inoi-t exerj home, and most of them aie jiroxided 
with xarioU" ingenious attachments for luinnung. tucking, 
braidii g, coniing, bin ling. Occ'., so tint a good maebine, 
with its an\iliaiies, is (.onipeteiit to prrfoim most of the 
t[f‘j it.' ’.s leijniriii bv tliC .'«(.i!ii'.tre‘'S. • 

SEX. It is disappointing t * note how xery little hxs 
bf'.n d'li.c ill the .'tudy i f this iinpuitant hrandi of biologx. 
As xtt we aie completely in the daik as to the origin and 
incii..i.g i f s, X. as to what toiUrola the sex of ofikpring. 
a'ld thf like, ihe b}p'itho.ses cf Harwin, especially his 
tltoix if xiAi. Si Li.i nunile^tly show Ih.at h» 

r^gaiils n. U: .i> a mire loghly dcxeloped woman; xvliile 
Spimur C'ltainly regards wcrniii a.'' an aircsted man. So 
fai thi-'O two h.'ading mind', of llie centmv agiee in jilacing 
the lu.d* il.-jVc tl.’>. h male. Jhil thcie aie the easi sof hees 
ar.d other ai imals stronjiy lamning count'a to this virw. 
Otlnr \Lt uosvhe,! jiro!/Ii nis aic thcM-. ; — 'Why.aie then 
mrre in ili. ^ th m females b.-i r in Liigl ind ? \\ hy are theie 

more mah.» than females in Jiuiop»' geni i.dh ? Why .should 
ir.ulalti .mi other h\:jrjd ^.l(;e^ piodm.e a surjdus (d fe- 
rn. il*'-/ .■^i’ d why ^lif nid .ill jiolxgamiai', r.iccs (f men m nf 
ai.h'i.als ph-dme large ^uijilu'-is (f females? \\ iiv .''h(<iiid 
a. iN m g-iifiai pioducc* e-pial iinifihti'* (f m.ilts and 

fi liilh s ? 

It IS oi ]\ ' f ht'* year*, that tlii-^ really impojtant ‘•ubj, el 
1 O' hif :i pitieurl) ij,\i -tigated. Oh a rxeis arc now colkct- 
1 : M, . i-> of idi ts fn m wl.ii h in future g-’neralion'v .soinn 
c li.-';ry hmn 1,.; (xolxid. i\t jii''<'iit the gericial 
Mexv IS it the .M^pi rior parent d'teimmcH the sex. 

s iM'dint W'lk takes tins Ime. Stalk- 

WealJicr ( x.' Loud. also hoMs that the supciior 

pan lit doin:iia!( ' tiif ''tx, hut '1 his apjiarently 

absurd j'J'a i" woikul rnt at \(T}' gnat Jnjgtli and with 
unweari'd pal :» n''* , and if tin- author does not c-onvihce 
Ids r* .ulers, he at nn\ rat* -Iio^as that muelj is to be .said 
for his ife shows, from oh'-ei \ atioiis, that a highly 

dew lop'd i.'ian who marries a wife inferior to lii/nself, wdl 
haw? a fai.oily of girls, and rirt 7'ej’gd under lew-rsed con- 
diturH. The difiicidly is in defining the tcrin.s mpmor 
and mfeiior; for to pro\c hirt ti.eory Mr. .Sf.irkweatln r las 
to .j. elude \itality and mentalih, .strengtli and culture, i>cc. ; 
ar.d ‘■orne of the evident exceptions to liis tlieory arc even 
claiirifd by him a.s prryjfn, on the score of the parent who 
:iiaiiiie‘jtly the supenor by nature proving to have 


degraded himself by diink or otlier bad habits, and thus 
permitted liirnself to have a family of his own sex. 

SEXAGES IMAL, a name given to the system of 
reckoning in whioli eaeli unit is the sixtietli part of tlio 
preceding, to which, in our day, w’o arc only accustomed 
by the method of mea.suring anglc.s and time. The CJrei'ks, 
and Ptolemy in particular, brought this method into u.so 
in .astronomical matters, and their successois seem to lia\e 
attempted to make it a general mode of reckoning. In the 
sexagesimal arithmetic 17 20' 48" 53"' 9*'' stands for 17 
uuits-|-26 sixtieths of a unit, or 20 minutes or scrujmhi 
jtfnwia-f48 sixtieths of a minute, or scrupula sccunda 
-j-53 sixtietlns of a second, or 53 thirds or scrupula iertia 
-|-9 sixtieths of a thiid, or 9 fourtlis, or scrupula tiuarla. 
Addition and subtraction are ca.sy enough under this system ; 
but multiplication, division, and the extraction of roots are 
neces.sarily very complicated. 

SEXT (Lat. Ojficium ad lioram sextm)\)y one of the 
“hours” of the Homan Catholic Chiircli. The olfiees of 
Terce and Sext usually juecede and follow' High Mass in 
collegiate churches of the Homan communion. 

SSX'TANS (the ISoxtnnr), a eonstell.itiun which 
Hevelius placed on the back of the Hydra and at tlie feet 
of the Lion. It lie.s directly between the blight bt;ir.s a 
Lemiis (Rcgulus) and m (or Cor) Hydrae. 

SEX'TANT. The history of this in^tniment w.as long 
involved in doubt, but investigation proves its course to 
have been as follows. : — 

The early modem navigators used the Cross-stuff; tlii.s 
was aftcrvv.aids ( xchanged for D.ivis’ linck-slnff called by 
the Frcncli Quartier Anglais, Hof»ke proposed an instru- 
ment for the purpose of taking .allitudes at sea, which is 
veiy ingenious: the sun was seen reflected from a piano 
ghi.ss, while the horizon was viewed directly. Hooke do<’s 
not .seem to liavc esteemed his invention so higliJy as it 
Je.sencd, for in a subsequent leetuic on astionorny and 
navigation, in 1694, lie makes no mention of it, but dc- 
sciihes a quadrant of a dilFerent constiuction. In 1699 
Newton exhibited an instrument to the Royal Society, which 
IS described as the “ old instrument mended of some faults; ’’ 
and at some later time he commuriiiMted to I)r. Halley n 
scheme for an instrument which wjis prob.ably never exe- 
cuted, but of which a drawing and description were found 
among Dr. Hallev'.s paj»ei.s after liU dwitli in 1712. 

TIk; date of the invention of Hadle)\ qu.adrant was 
proved, on c.xamin.alion by the Royal Society, to have been 
not later than the Rummer of 1730. A notice of it was 
given .at .a meeting of the Society, 13th May, 1731, and 
tie- in.struinent was exliihited 27th May. 

At a meeting of the Society, 20th May, Dr. H.alley ex- 
pressed an opinion that the piinciple of Hadley's new in- 
strument liad been dLscovcicd and proposed i)jr Newton, 
and a search was made into the minutes of the society to 
iisceiiain the fact. The only iKitice which could he found 
was that already mentioned, viz. in 1699. and this was 
cli'.arly an improvement of an old Instrument, and not the 
pnipoB.al of one now in principle. 

A little after Hadley's invention, viz., about October or 
November, 1730, Thomas Godfrey, of Philadelphia, a glazier 
b) trade. propo.scd and had executed an instrument which 
he called a bow, very much rewmbling Hadley's earlier 
construction. This was dc.Hcribed in a letter to Dr. Halley 
from Mr. James Ixigan, dated 25th May, 1732. Mr. I»gan 
had put off writing more than twelve months after 
the instrument wa.s placed in hi.s hands, and this neglect 
threw Rome doubt on the originality of tlio invention, which 
could only be satisfactorily established by additional evi- 
dence. After examination, the Roy.al Society camo to tho 
conclusion that Godfrey's discovery was also original. 
Hadley's second construction, wliich is incomparably su- 
perior to IiIh first and to Godfrey's bow, scarcely differs 
from the present sextant. 
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SEXUAL SELECTION. 


Tho sextant is figured nnd described in almost every 
book of navigation, and is so commonly to be met with, 
tliat a very cursory description of it will suflice. a is a 
piano glass, called the index glass^ silvered behind, and 
perpendicular to the face of the instrument. It is fixed on 
a centre perpendicular to the instrument, and moves with 
the index htir^ A n, tie* einl of whicli, n, t>lides over tl )0 
graduated arc. c is a plane glass, the lower half of w'bich, 
next the instrument, is silvered, and the upper half left 
clear. It is called the horizon glasSy and should be 


will bo the true measure of the angle between the objects 
when they are so di.stant that the place of the eye and the 
intersection of the rays may be considered to be the same. 
The sextant, therefore, fnrnislies the means of measuring 
the angle between any two wcll-deiined objects, in what- 
ever direction they may be placed (so that the angle docs 
not exceed 1 tO '). and without icquiiing infoe ‘‘tiadiness 
than is ncccssaiy for seeing the objects distiiiLlly. i, and 
F are sets of daik glasses of \arying intensity, wliieli may 
be turned bcfoie either the index or hoiizoii gla>s when 
required; g, a tangent sciew for giving slow' motion to 
the iinh'X h;ir; ii, the reading microscope and refiiftor. 
The handle bdow is visilile in tlio drawing, and there is 
a screw bfhind the eollar of the telescope for giving an 
up-and-d<iW’n motion ti» the telescope, which alteis its 
distance from the jilane of th'* in^^trument without alTecl- 
ing Its paiallelisin tin reto. 

1 SEX'TOLET or SEX'TUPLET, in music', is a gronp 
Ji “f MX notes, UMi'ill) in tlie time of four notes 

^ of th' same ^aln• ; in fact, a suxtnlet is a tlonble 

/ |j triplet, or it may bo a triplet each note of which 

i fj is halved. Ihe latter is h) far the more elegant, 
tlie former peril. ips the commoner form. 
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parallel to the index glass when the index points to O'* at 
the beginning of the arc. i) is a telescope for viewing the 
(dijects ohscived. This should bo of good quality, and 
with ail inverting cyc-picce. In the common quadrants 
there is merely a plate with a small bole for directing the 
sight. {Suppose a ray of light to proceed from the eye, it 
wMl j'rocced in the direction of the telescope, nnd if it falls 
on the upper or unsilvered part of the horizon glass, it will 
])ass foiwnrd in a continued straight line until it falls 
upon .‘>01110 exterior object. But if the ray falls upon the 
siUercd part of the horizon gloss, it will berellected to tho 
index gla.ss (the horizon glass is so placed ns to mako equal 
.angles with lines from tho eye and index ghis.s), and again 
letlc'ctcd from tho index glass outwards (t.e. from the 
observer), until it meets some external object Now, instead 
of supposing the rays to pn.S 8 from tho eye, suppose them 
to come from external objects to the eyo; then there will 
be two images presented at the same time, one formed by 
the rays which pass through the uiisilveied part of the 
lioiizon glass, and another formed by tlie rays which liavc 
been pioiously reflected by the two glosses; nnd it is 
easily shown from the elementary principles of optics, that 
when two objects aro thus apparently seen in coincidence, 
tho angle which they subtend at tho point of meeting is 
exactly double ibo angle wliich is contained between the 
planes of tlio index and horizon glasses, if theso bo supposed 
to be prolonged until they meet. Hence, if tlio index be 
at zero when tho glasses are parallel, and if the arc be 
divided into Imlf-degroos, which aro numbered and sub- 
divided as whole degioes, the arc actually i*ead oflf, after any 
such observation as is here described,' will measure twice 
the iuclination between the glaH.scs (for this inclination is 
evidently the same as the angle between the parallel posi- 
tion of tho index glass an 4 its new position), and, in con- 
sequence of tho optical principle above mentioned, this 


Ix.uMe fniiKli*. P'lrc H-it. Ir» 

SEX TUS ENPIR ICUS was a lOiysici.m, a contem- 
poraiy of tin* f.ii moi^ uuiowiu'd G.ikh. Iniii-j; m llu* rarly 
part of the lliiid ccntui’ (d our eru lie is Ji"t< w.ji tby, 
not for his medical, but his jjiiilosophical opiiiious ; for 
ho belonged to the sciqitic.il ‘>cliool of pbilos.ipjjy, and ho 
has left us a tolerably eomplete account of their methods 
.and tfoehilifTs. His ihief work nltacks .all the sciences 
in tiiin friMu the sceptical standpoint. 1 ho surname 
Empiiicns sim]>ly rehis to his belonging to tie bil.oul 
of the rmpnici. 

SEXUAL SELECTION is a snpplementan theory 
on the oiigin of wpoews nUanced hy Harwin m In'- ‘ !)•■- 
scent of Man.’’ Tlic tlicoiy of “ iiatni.il s'*]ect!oii” is an 
attempt to c\))hiin tic inodr in wlikdi .iniin.ils luxe !m come 
adapted t4) th(‘ \ar\ing ciniditions of life, I'-ading to tin* 
cndl4>s ditli'icnees between sp^cu^s. In his tlesiry of 
“.sexual selection’’ L.uwiii scek'^ to jmovc tliat some 
species have oiiginated through tlie male animals iia\ing 
ncijuircd an advantage with n’spect to itqirodiiction aer 
their mates of the .-same speci*>, -md hiving tiauvinittcd 
this advant.igc to their mah- otTspiing. In llii^ way great 
diirercilccs other than tho'-e of the ie]noducti\e oig.ins 
have aiiscn hclwceii the diileicnt sexes of the -iimo species; 
Mich “sccondaiy” sexual ditVciences are the gnMtor size, 
Miength, .and pugnacity of the male, his weapon^of otTenee 
or means of di-hniee against iivals. Ins gaudy eoloiuing and 
various oinanients. Ins J)o^Yl•r of '^ong, »}vc. >uch a theory 
implies that there is a constant struggle ou tin* part of the 
males to get possession iif the females, and in minv ci^es 
a selection by llie latter of the most attiactixo males; nid 
Darwin gives many instances of botli tho>i‘ fact''. i-Npcnally 
.among birds and mamnials. Many birds, h-r iiivt mo ■, 
.assiimo their bulliant hues imly during the bleeding ‘'•a'x-n, 
having a plain-colouied plumage dm mg the ie>t 'f the 
year; .and in in.iny the ornamental append ig»‘s Iveeine (Mi- 
larged and biiglilly coloured at tliis peiiod. While male 
bird.s usually court tlie females by the di'-pliy <1 their 
charms or their swcj-t notes, among nuiininal'' •'eximl selec- 
tion has tended rather t4) confening gieaier strength and 
pugnacity on the male and special weapons, sin li .as liorns 
and tusks. 

Mr. Wall.ice considers that Darwin lias attached too 
much importance to bis piinciple o( sexual selection, ospe- 
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cially >Nith regfwd to the distinctive colours of the sexes 
nmoiij:^ birds, lie considers tli.it tlio dkVeionce in colour 
betneea the m*ale and female in many birds is due rather 
to the greater necessity for the fein.alc to be plainly coloured, 
since .•'ho is more expo.scd to danger fioiii the piactice of 
inoij!>atini: her ei^f::s. 

SEYCHELLES ISLANDS, n iiiiiiieious situ- 
ated in the Indi.m ( Ve in, noi tb-e i-.t of ^liul.nxibear, be- 
tween o' ainl 5' S. lit., :iiid oo" and oti"’ E. Ion. Yhey 
lest on an kink of saial and coi.il, nhieli is said 

to exta'id fioiii noilli-not to south-east more than 210 
mill'', and in Midih !• tn«cn .'hJ and fn) miles. It is a 
kind of la^t plufoiin in t!'e >ea. on iilnkh tlie superstruc- 
tnie of ihi li bfi'ii i-d'^ed. 1 he f^eiiernl depth 

oi u.itc'. on tie kink vau<'> between 12 and -10 fathoms. 
It i> ficL f’l'ii ilan^er. but the pnimd-swill on it isieiy 
C'.'M". 1 ne rundui tif i^l uuk, ineludini; tile small ones, is 

tl.hry ti V.:. o' wln« h, lioweiei. only about half me of any 
imp nt 11 . c- f:oni thrii si/e ( r produce. 

Ike sulfate of the i.'^land'- is ineL^nkn. pre'-eutiiej; a 
d.hei'-.ty of lull, loek', :ind jaMiin, W’tt’oiil ari} extent oi 
b'lil k’.n i. The roik'. aie i^tan'lK : tie s-nl is in some 

parts St i: , l<Lir 1: il piodu'c^ .{bniidance o| tiinbi-r 

suitable f 1 *‘1 ’pbiiilii'm:, w ilil fnat', viid ve^,;» iaLI« Cul- 
ti\,itku i" eiiii'd on only in ibo n.UK w \.ilb_\s. tbr ‘’•-il 
tl.e*e k I:u' ceei 1 1 .tnd iiober tli oi < n tin h:id''’i L::i‘'niuk, 
fivin wh:.'.! it 1 ' ofo n w.i'l.evi .’,\n by the lauis. Iho 
Oor il i" l.m d ^ I buil.lo'j liio inland (f Main*, 

wlin.!' 1 ' i!,e !ou''st. ' In no.O'' I 'uy and fioni o to I 
brc.*d. Til' ir.^id c, ;;n of irnimtu hilk wbieh passes 
thlouj'" Its (-’■tu k uk.it -lUnfn: above the -e i ; hut 

MiC of tliO ]' lV.”^kd lit Til OIC. 1 i-Cs t(* o'MHl fe(t. 
11 •* _\ (.1 I .i' - ei ?it i II nrr \ ^'ooil Iiubouis, the 

d of >'.l k li 1" Vntirli.in AI ibd, wk le tin re is a 
^rni.' Ik konate iiii’U*;ind In ilth}. The \ef;et. able 
produeo \.u I Vi", aid includes lie C*>rn do oi 

d' abi ii'f a-liOit. ab'iUt wlnih So m.'iMV WoMtlMful f.lbles 
wi ’-I a I. I ’ s •,/,(!, , f \kin li the r.atI^C' c.it the fruit and 
U'l lb'* It s a' 'i wmoU fiT ^a^ions doiiHsti(_ ],ui]»osi>s. 
Ik' s i js i\ , ( ipib].' of producin'.* sii’ar, cotton, anil 
otbei iiof 'k.d j.ioilui tioii^. Wiiili. in posstssj.tn of tlie 
IlfULO. spat's Well' c^t‘n'■i^cl\ culti\.lt<.d — the eqmhle 

tim].*i dull .0 d alisiuci of hui i it ires iciulei in;,: the islands 
jidiniiaMy a I ipti d for that [-nrpo-e: but to ]iR'\eiit tin in 
fio’ii f .Jinj: .nto lie 1 oids »f ib.- Lndbki, -ill thi ]din{s 
were de'ti'Ai d k-fi ; o tl.e c.'-}.iti.;atJon i.i 17‘.'l.aud tin r 
pTrivth li I' ijc le;* !’• eti iC'coji.inirj^Mi to ai;v uie.it c.'tent. 
Tb' diipi-tiC .aidUi.ak compii'e li.e cow. slm p, doy. mnl 
rat. Ik i iiw k'-L'.il .'m-l ci mmon ^r> <;\ tuitie aie ciuid t 
i' I'p it liurnb IS fK Mi .fulv to Iirmi.bi r. 1 he pi.pulation 
• : :!i'- ; ck ! f ' is about 1 t.'nio, n * Jiidi’i.; jii.iijy bbeialc d 

Afi cRi'-. .'Vb'.nt oii-'-ti i;(li (if the tot.il i.umbii are of 

l.’O'-p* I xtr L' Ijo;;. 

It f ;k ' j'l '■ i\t ri jiai t! lU' < \pb r d I, i/.irio Ta ault, 

171.0 A'lout tl.i .ir 1 70S i:.. I i lm h foi m- d a < olony 
< n t" ' I I I c.f Mai o'. 'il;iy eapitulatMl to the I'nkii»li 
In 17'.*; * dv. \vi 1 . jt take n --i '-ion of. ( ju tl.e capture 
of M i.r iii..', 1 oMw.i.iii 1^10. tljty wi i<' occn[ii«-d ; and 
b\ t:.' ]»■ 1 'e ff ['.Lii, !!i I"!;, ti(\ w-i' fonn.illv ceded 
to lin.’ 0.7:. to;w tj , r V. .til M.u.jt.u-, of wl.aii l.ittd they 
now f .nn I dc p( : -b ) < \ 

SFAKES I r SFAX, a i n.o'-o t m. :n T<e.birv, 
'ranis, l.'jJS mil- .'s..'s L. *f Inn - la a 1, a anil n.'ir.shy 
.‘■ituation, (in the nc-rtii of t' < tiul: <1 Cibi -. It i as a 
lar;;e trade in dates, bninoo-i- rloth, o'.\i f.ji, c^paito "la^s. 
tp(;n;;es, je.s.SAmIne, ro-e o.l, ^e ; and is in lele;:raph,«- 
tir.ion with Tuni**. d 1 c pojiulallori is eslirn:it('cl at 'libbiui^ 
includiri;: I2,0<i0 Arabs a.nd 200*1 J»ws. 

SFOR'ZA. a lionse fauions in mn;ia.\'d hetorj', whiih 
a hro; of dukes to Milan, and [rodiuid 
prnarkarde p^rsonaijes. It arose fnan .l.ie.po or <iis- 
co.uuzzo Atter.dolo, who icceivtd the buiname of Morza, 


exjiressivc of his prowess, founded the family of that name, 
and was staled the (heat. He was a captain of Condot- 
tieri; boin in humble ciicumstanccs (his father be in*; a 
peasant, or perhaps a shoemaker) at Cot i.£;nola in Konia;^na, 
2i>th May, IdGO ; drowned, w'hilst on a military expedition, 
ill fording the river Ateriio (since called rescara), 3id Janu- 
ary, 1421. Ho first enlisted as a common soldier in the 
lanks, but distiojxui.shin^ himself by biawry, mounted step 
by step, and at leiigtli had 7000 men at his beck. 
His sword wa.s at the command of the liii;lie.‘»t bidder, and 
was wielded in the battles of Visconti, lord of Milan; of 
riorence and Ferrara; and of Joami.i 11. , (iiiei-n of 
Naples; whilst the services he rcnderul to the Ibun.in power 
obtained for him the gift of his nati\e Colignohi in lief 
and the title of count. He was also .ippoiutcd gonfahuiiir 
to the Holy See. Jacopo Sforza was four limes marned, 
and had a numerous family of children. Tiancesco Sfoiza, 
first duke of Mil.an, son of J.acopo and his first wife, but 
born out of wedlock; born 2oth July, 1 101 ; dn.d M i vh, 
llOtk Tiained by his father in the ait of wai, diirii'nied 
1 by Joann.i II. with the title of count, and uidnued by 
j her with the paternal estates, Fr.incesco piu\eJ hiiiRclf 
a peat cajitain and n dextiTou.s ])olilieian. Najihs, Mibm, 

I and Venice allied with Florence, sucees.si\ ely liiied his 
j SCI vices; and he seized the moment when his comjueshs 
, bnd overawed Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Mil.iii, tij 
obt.ain in marriage the hand of liis dau^htrr rdanea, wiio 
brought him the city and territory of Ciemoici. ^ iM-imti 
, dead, Sfoi za aimed at the dukedom ; other clalmauhs arose ; 

‘ whilst the Mil.incsc dedal cd I hern .‘delves for a lepubiic. 

; His sword and Ids talenl.s unscrupulnu.sly employed in.i'le 
■ Sfoiza master of the oceasi^,ii, .iml lie was jmakiiind 
duke in l-loO. Many prii.itc liitue^ aie .asciikd tf» him, 
and to bis munificence Milan owes vaiious iinpoit- 
.ant works and splendid edifices. He was succeeded by 
! his sou, (ialeazzo Sforza, who w.is cowMrdly, lieeiitioiis, and 
' ciufl. He was assassinated in lo7(3. Upon thi*' his 
: brother Lodovico Maria, who wa.s so dark as t(» be e.ill'd 
* // Jfofo (tbfi Mooi), and who was populaily believed to 
, haio had a share in the dcatli <>[ the duke, aimed at the 
Kgeucy. For .some years the Lady iJoiia, widow of the 
: rr.iirdcied duke, together with her friend the Lady Simon- 
eit.i, governed ivi.sely and well, and showed what women 
I aiec.ipahleof nsniler.s; but Ixidovieo, after endle.ssiiitripies, 

I forced Hon.i to give up the regent Simoiielta, and at once had 
1 1 r executed, 30th October, The bani‘*hmeiit (/f I’mi.i 

I heiself followed instantly. Although nominalK the }oiing 
j (innanui Galeazzo was duke, it wa.s /I J/oro who really 
' n iirned. He wa.s one of the most skilful in iiitilgues and 
! ].ow( rful piinccs of the time. Eventually, as the pu ■^encc of 
Itie iliikc thwarted lii.s pl.m.s, Lodovico plac< d him altogether 
' ill .‘^eclu'^ion, practically imprisoning him. The p(xjr youth 
I dl« •l,prfjbably by poison, 1404,and liodovicopioclaimedliim- 
i ‘-elf duke of Milan. He had invited (-’harles VIII. of 
1 i.mcc to assert his claim to Naples, tln i thy gaining the 
liemb support for his reg(*ncy; but as soon a.s Jiis own 
Clown was safe he juined tbo le.nguc against the I'leneh. 
and brought them into great danger. Ey swiftness and 
\alour, hoivever, they turned tiic tables on liim, and ho 
was driven from hi.s duchy by the armies of Loui.s MI. in 
j Without denying the dihlioiu-st way in which 

j Eodo\ iro acted, it inu.st lx; remcmlN'i c J th.it w hen Ixmis X 1 1. 

, (J Fiance, on coming to the tlirone, put forth a claim to 
! the duchy of .Milan a.s being tbo heir of Valentina Visconti, 
i the dukes po.^-ition was indcfenhible on any otlicr ground 
, than that of mere [losscasion by force. His falber liiul 
! .supplanted the Vi.sconti, ho had supplanted the heir of bi.s 
j father; what claim could the doubly usurping Lodovico 
1 Sforza put forth to equal a Visconti claim backed by tho 
power of Franco ? He was compelled to trick tho French 
I ti> the last moment and then suddenly betray them. In lofM) 
I Lodoi ico made a desperate attempt to recover his crown, 
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euccccJcd for a few muntlis, was tlun bL*trii\eil at Novaia, 
taken prisoner and sent to Franee, where he died, at I-ochea, in 
l.jOS. Lodovico was destitute of all honour and was eei tainly 
a fjreat crindiinl ; yet he was an enlightenr<i patron of art 
aiiil letters, and a man of ji^reat culture and ability. Jle 
may almost stand as a type of the Italian meduE\al “ tyiaiit.'* 
Lodo\ lei) was sueeecded h} his son Ma^iiniliaii, who regained 
the lust ducliy in 1512, wh'*n Louis XII. had been obliged 
to let urn to France. He was crushed altogether, however, 
hy Fianeis 1. of France at the battle of Maiignano in 1515, 
and ceded the duehy to that prince in exehangc for a large 
]||■u^io^. He ictired to Fiance and died tlieio in lotJO. 
Jlis Inother Fianeesoo Maria, another son of “the Moor,” 
was f.nonred by Hope Leo X. and the Emperor Charles V., 
and was reinstated in the duchy in 1521. On the approaeli 
(if the French in 1521 ho fled, but when Francis I. had 
hecii defeated by tlio iiiipciial troops at ra\iairi 1525, and 
when Iho king himself had been bent a prisoner to Spain, 
Francesco Alaria i(\sumed his throiui by permission of th(? 
emj)ei(»i‘. His was but a shadowy and often-threatened rub*, 
hut lie (lied in 1555 still nominally Duke of Milan, On his 
de itli Aiiv-tiia quietly annexed the duchy without icsistance. 

SFORZAN'DO or SFORZA'TO is the Italian for 
forced, and is used in music to express a sudden or forced 
i mphasis upon one special note or chord. It is abhrt'A i.itetl 
}>/'. and or is expressed by the sign A. The geneial 
hiiulmsss of the jiassagc should not be altered by a sfoiznndo, 
;is it too commonly is in the hands of careless performers; 
this piaetice completely destroys the eirect aimed at hy the 
cum])OS(‘r. If a /»/!:. occuis in a piano passage the i\ote 
MU|ihasir(Ml may be sounded as ?/?/.*, for ex- 


vintloirocca) and the Mi xirvT>i,N or IMossbankcr {Clvpea 
menhadeii), 

SHAD'DOCK (^Citrus fJerujutma^ Is a species of OlT- 
KUS, to which genus tlioorang*-, lemon, citKm, &r., belong. 
TJie shaddock is probably a native of tlie M:d.i\ \u hqn lago, 
but is now cultivated in most tiopi** il eunnti It is dis* 
tinguisli(‘d by its huge leaves oil winged si i!k' . and by both 
the young shoots and lea\es being downy (jm li-f nii.kr 
buif.icc. The flowers aie huge and whit*', il.i' finii is 
very large, weighing sometimes fioni Hi t(» 2 i» Ih'.. Muinii-li, 
with a siiMioth, Jiale. yellowish thick '^Kin, and a wl/.t h '-r 
reddish delicate sub u-id juicy pulp, whie'i ajic. uhb I 
cooling. When s}iadih*ck^ miJw- at tin ii gi-Mtf-t '- /j- y 
aie calh-d iVnnpelhn-s or J’onip( Imoii'M ; lli'' small* i furin 
is the Foihiddi 11 Fj nit of the Liigh'-h mai k*'!". I la. iri’n* is 
said to be (hii\id fioiii a Captain Shahhick, win i inii'l 
the flint fiorn China tf> the \\ u t In Hr. (..aly lu tie 
eighteenth e*‘iitun. 

SHADOWS me dm t*. th-- mlci.-pt mii <■[ 1 j id hy 
0]»aque hodie-, and tln-Ji fuiiii l'^ coiiililiiini’d by tla di ijn.* 
of these hinlK>>and th* an'J> ..1 wla. li llav fall on iJ,. sUi - 
face wliicli i*r»nes them. w-’l a. l-y th- ip-- -d th a 
smfaee. Li-Mi<h-ii simply m ii, "1 ;-l -w 

conical, ladi.Uing in Iuion di iwn fi* i tin- lumaou^ p'-'d 
thrungh all th*' houndnig e Igcs of tii ' !./nie liO' c< ' n 
called the shad<iw-e(.ne. W h* n the hg!d ‘na** a . *.’■ 
of some size it is ei.drnt t'lU In'siiO's tir- ' '^h * . /-v 

piojar, tljeie wid lie nNo a p^inmdn'n k-, ]iiit,d ‘•hiJuiV. l a 
the (ollfof si. i,{(-i\v tlilow’l fio'ii tie lllnl’a'o'a^ i 

any one edge or “]jml» ’ of lije ilhiminatmg I. - y w.d -i ‘lei 


miijdi , ami llaii tho passage must at once, not 
hy diminuendo, retuin to jaano, 
SGRAFFl'TO is .a Ixsautiful d('eorati\o 
orimmeiit for internal .aiehllectiiie, jwoduced 
hy tho cutting .away of a thin coat of pl.ister 
spieml ovci ii black smfaei*, su tliat black 
lines ai(? thus exposed. Sometimes other 




colours than black me used for the base, 

SHAD is the name of scier.al species of f^hes belong- 
ing to the same genus, Clcpka, as the hcriing, spi.at, 
pilchard, &c. The Common or Allicc Shad {i'lupen alosa) 
is huiinl oil the coasts of temperate Euiopo and llritain. 

It .ascends large livers, such ns the Severn, Seine, and 
Lhiiieju large groups, though in the sea it is more or loss 
Militaiy. It enh rs rivers in ^lay, retiuning to the sea 
about the end of July, The shad resembles the Iicning in 
appearance, hut is proportionately thicker and deeper, and 
much laiger; it is not uncommonly 2 foot long, .and some- 
times reaches as much lus 4 feet. From its size and re- 
sriTihlaneo to the liLariiig it is called by our fishciniLai tho j 
“king of the herrings.” The shad is bluish on the hack, 
f.iIvory on the bides .and belly, wath Revet. al I.aige hhacklsh 
1 lot dies oil the sides. The shad is toothless, and is fuither 
di^tlngn^dled hy having fiom sixty to eighty very fine and 
long gill-rakers on the horizontal part of the ontcr branchial 
au'ii. 'Ihe flesh is used as food, its value inert'asing in 
pioporliuii to the distsiico up tho river at which the fldi 
was e.iught. The Twnito Slind {Clupea finla) resembles 
the ooniinon species very closely, both in appearance and 
habit, but is di.slinguisbcd by tho possession of from twenh- 
one to twenty-seven stout osseous gill-rakers, it iignM's 
with tho common shad generally in its distribution, but is 
commoner in the Mediterrano.an, and abounds in the Nile. 
It was fonneily common in tho Th.aineH. It is iisu.ally 
from 12 to IG inches in length. It ascends rivers a few 
weeks later than tho common species. Its flc.‘«h is also 
coaroer and less esteemed. Tho American Shad a 

tapidhiimn) ]^ abundant on the Atlantic coasts of Nnitli 
America, ascending rivers to deposit its spawn. It is 
more valuable as a food fi.?li than tho European species. 
Allied valuable American tishes are the Ale-wife ((Vii/jctr 


from the cone of •'ludow thi'.wa fiom tl li'm’-.' ^ p 
oil tin opp«»^itc cil _a‘ ( i li’ii'*. W'htictln*'* * • m - *'* ji' '.h* 
wdl be dtep M.aaow. wi.ne ll.i \ do i co mhl' Wi'l le 
pailial slnd<'W', r.udio pi-'-ii; into th*' peiMii'. '■ i .a:e 
llienfuie hut p.nti’dli thit>wn into ] he jxu- 

umbra giadii ill\ hit'* t hi muliia, tie i.ii'' i ^ ■ 

cation li.iviiig hocii ixig^rci itcd .iml miH* di-ii: :* i.i ti.e 
di.iiii.im foi piiipo''*’S of i 1 mat i'‘ii * nil. Hi* e.'m it 
the p(uininbi.i iiiw.n s diveigc^. and i- mtiu’t*'; and . i tl;o 
CISC of lh(i lumluoii'* body 1)* .n : sni iilcr f* v\ the o; i.piu 
l)(*dv, the cone of the mubia diMinn^, .iiui i" ndii ito aK *; 
but when* the Inmmou'S body is kinder thm il.'‘ opaqim 
hudv the cone cuineigo:::. and tic iinduM a dihmto 
lnniiii.al ])oint. llie l.ittcr l^ tl.«‘ ci^cwitli tJic Min .ind 
tlic caith, and ibongh the imiiuMisc distance ul tho •'un 
makes the eaithk uaihia of cnoiin.j'n. hngth, yt it duLS 
not ic:uh to the iic.neM plaiut. 

Sound i^Jhiiiars are not iiciily bo di finite lijl t- 
bhadow'i, hecan^c the w.i\e^ of s--iiiid. l-idng kn^irndliMl. in 
conti.ist to the wa\c? of li^ht. w Inch me transici-e. :iu nn le 
uadily bent fioin their e('inse, and (^hkt' water wa\e- iic.chi e 
to lap rt'iind an oh''ti neti m. and tlu'ii proceed <eii tl '*!i i.' ir''-. 
NtweitheloMs, we all are aoi U'^toiiied to tl.e p’.tduvt. act 
sound-sh.ndows. ns when a tiain pas<c‘' hih.ii l a h. * <ml 
wo love its noise for a few na'nitnit". Ihe fee!';* .e s . ; :i 
MUind-slmdow is shown b_\ the heha\ioiu ot l' •“ -i i 
explosions, when llu' hack wimlows cf liou'" " -ne nwa\s 
found to be damneed hv the exph'Nion as well .is l^e liont 
ones, though to il les'^ deiriee. 

SHAD'WELL. THOMAS, poet laureate in .sneoessjon 
to Drj^deii, when the lallei had heeouie a Ihunan Hatholic, 
w.as of go<ui Stafloidshiie tamili. aud was hoin m H>10 at 
^ Stanton Hall in XeifolL He was ed.ncatcd .at Lainbiidge, 
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ami cntoreil at the Middle Temple. He returned fn>m a | 
continental tour to thiow up his profession for the diaiiia 
coiisideiahle success. Tlie amount of liis 
taste nny be nieasuied by liih tiiiiinphaut exelnmatiun as to 
“Tnnonof Athens.” Uii;;inall} Sliakspeaie's,” says he, 
‘M\ho ne\er made uktc inasteih strokes than in this, yet I 
can tinly say I ha\e in nle it into a pla'." In lbf '2 
Drvden j^uldi^hed hisfimous “Mevl il.” a sjilendid invcctivo 
npiiiiSt Sliafteshiii V, uho^e linage was on the obverse of the 
medal stiiick to eoinmemoiate tlie failure of the hill against 
him. To tins Shadnell umte a sa\age personal answer, 
scunlloiis am! hilter. aL;ain'«.t the ^leat poet, which he 
callod •* th.' !M''dal < f ,h>l:n Raxes (Rruli'n’s nickname), a 
Satxr n::i:i.^t Tolly ami Knaxeix.*’ Riulen replied in 
()et*'b'’i, with the iininoital MacTleeknoe; .netting 

foith ia-w Tleikno.' (a deceased ])octasier of admitted dull- 
in'"') 1 . ui cln-stii for his suoces.sor oil the tliioiic of non- 

“ Shidw ell : nlone of nil niy ‘Jons is lie 

Stands continned in lull stn|adifr: 

1 ho rest i»i some tuiit nieiriitii; iniike pietenee, 

lint .•'hadHell m-vii dexmtes info M-nse,” 

The coiMuatl ni and blessin:^ c.f Shadwdl as MacTleeknoe j 
f"ll(i\x, and then tlie agtd inoiviiLh sinks to nolliiiigness— j 

•' Sinkinf! he left Ins tlrn :::et r-d'e lu hmd. 

upwards hy a si'l'tiri meati wind * j 

I 

And ll..s r-vil 1' !)e adons nitli double \iitue his eliosen 
fcucci ^>'>1. A" w \s lid alutse, .'^had\^^ll leplaced l>r\den , 
as JatiiL 1*0 in fm tin* t.inos weie so poor in liteiature, 

that, dull .is he x\.is,.tb> le w is at th.it tiiiv no one better, 
Fi\e Wxii.i Ti< V. he was not dn:ih!e for other reas<ms. 


on a stone in Latin, the translation of wliieh is, “King 
Alfred built this city in tlio year of onr Lord 880, and in 
llie eightli year of his reign.’' Alfred also founded a 
nunnery here. His charter is still in existence, and in 
after times the establishment rose into high repute, be- 
coming tlie re.sort of pilgrims in consequence of h.aving 
been tho burial-place of lulward the ^lurtyr. Canute, the 
Danish king, died in Shaftesbury, hut was inteirod at 
Wincliester. Ethelgcde, Alfied's daughter, w’as the first 
superioress of tho abbey, which became excmlingly lich 
from the lands that were bestowed upon it and tho otlcr- 
ings that were laid upon the shrine of tho martyr, wlicm 
miracles w'cre said to be perfonned. So wealthy was this 
e^tablLshmeiit that it gave ri.so to the sa}iiig, that **if the 
abbot of Glastonbury were to marry the abhc.ss of Shaftes- 
bury, their heir would be richer than the King of England.” 

SHAF'TESBURY» EARL OP (Anthony Asiilkv- 
CoovKit), an English statesman, wjw born at \Vnnl»onic- 
St.-Giles, in Dorsetshire, 2‘2nd July, 1(121. Ili.s father 
was Sir John Cooper, of Rockbouiiie, Hants, and bi.s 
mother Anne, danghter of Sir Anthony Ashley, (^iiccn 
Elizabeth’s secretary of war. He studied at Exeter (kdlcgc, 
Oxford, and at Lincoln’s Inn, and reprc.sonted 'IVwkeshnry 
ill the Short Parliament of IGIO. In thL*Ci\il War ho 
first supported Charles I., but in 1G44 went over to the 
Parliament, raised a force in Dorsetshire, stoinwd W.u chain, 
and reduced the surrounding country. Ho was a inembi r 
of Cromwell's parliaments, and was appointed by the Raie- 
bones Parliament one of the council of state, though openly 
oppo^ed to many of Cromwell’s measures. He retiied 
fioin the council in 1654, and w.as a leailer of the opposi- 
tion in Parliament both before and after Cromwell's de.atli. 


ii.nl ill Dec-m^r, P-‘.»2, and wa*' ^uccee»l<‘d as 
lahP'itf \jfrnh jthd>tr*) b\ X ilium 'T itc. Shadwell had 
writtf’i. ’ll ill. fijuiteiu pki\‘'. 

SHAFT, in .tukilt-i tunn is the lenn .applied to a sinnll 
crijimm. on** cf .i gioup clusteied round a caitral ]dei, or 
lit ( I i.itiijj .111 ;ii<li «'i a wimlf'W. Mnfls .ire fieqneiitly of 
111 able <1 '.iL-r tine .‘'ttiiu ; aiul the det.iclied loloured 
.sh.aft' of Ryz.iiii.iu* ami Venetian an Intceturc au* one of 
tli'or ]/r‘»:nii]enf featiiiis. In otlier ‘'tiles the shafts 
form put of the ['iM. .‘iiid .lie made of the s.ame rii.itiiial. 
Sii ifis gixe a feelmg i-f lig]jliii''.s wlmli the holiil jaer or 
eoliimri r.ui atijiiiie. nltli-'iiL'Ii, (J fouise, in ni.iny 

cases ll .iftnilR mid to tie* bulk of tl.e jnir thi x mna- 
iiieiit. lia m im body of a lulninn is als'» oftm eillid 
its sjj.ifi. 

SHAF'TESBURY, a mimk ipal !»(.r-ngli of Tngl.md, 
in l:," fj'ii.ry ui Dori'er. neai the boid.^^rs of Wiltshire, 
.ibi-iii 2 .'i nr'i'' liUtli-eist b> north fi^mi l)oi( liesti r, amJ 
lot Loinj''!! b; ll.i >'jiilh-\\e^t)'i II Ihiilway — 

h o II ’Vs (l.st.mt fr'-iii tb* >Miiliy .statn-ri. Tl.e sitn- 
a:i< M ' f tl • town ;s b'n.'ik ami expo'-nl, mostly on tlie lop 
(f a .''tO' Ti'.i^ugb iri* gul.ir, it is wrll built, most 
of tW. 1 . ... , b hig fue'tt'^ne qiiiriiid in the n»*iglibour- 
1 i. J I' m iriuix jMits i-f tl.f- town lime aro beautiful 


He wa.s active in the overthrow of the second protectorate 
and the restoration of Cliailes II., being a member of the 
commission sent to Breda to invite his return, and was 
appointed governor of the Isle of Wight, lord lieutenant 
of Dorsctsliire, chancellor of tlic exchequer, and a jnny 
councillor, and in April, 1661, wa.s created Raroii Ashley. 
He was one of the commission for the tiial of the icgieides, 
whom ho pro.sccuted with zeal. As cliancellor (»f ibo 
exchequer he appears to h.ave had almost tho eiitiie man- 
agement of the trea.sury in his own hands ; but so long as 
Clarendon retained his influence, ho w.aa found acting with 
what we may call the opposition section of the ministry. 
He vehemently opposed tho persecuting Coipoiatimi Act, 
the rnifurmity Bill (against which he is said to have 
s]»oken 300 times), and the Militia Act. After tlie fall 
of Clarendon, Shaftesbury formed one of the celebiated 
< abal ministry, but ho has never lH*en accused of liaving 
ireiiiod any of the French gold with which his associjites 
weie bribed, and appears to have resisted, though iii- 
elTcctually, the bhutting up of tho exchequer in January, 
1672. 

In April, 1672, he was created Earl of Shaftesbury; 
and in November following, on the resignation of Sir 
Oilando Bridgman, 'was raised to the oilicc of lord chan- 


J)' 1 '^ r. .''■jinf r^cl. .and am] notwithstanding 

i.l.t. li » t'i.x n 1 - W' 11 ‘•upjdj'-d with wattr. which i'. 
(ii i.Mi ii’ i' b:'.* ry ficn i(s<r\oirs, 'Iheie aii* 
foui » l.t.rf I ' > ftbr'- ;ii,« .f-nt nr d o:i" iriod*Tii). mid sf\eial 
pl.K'**^ ff w'-T'} ii- t' r ’ll«i<^* .iP' nlio a hand- 

.*-t(!ri" tf^uii 1 i!l ni.d '•'.'I • m.d A 

hnnd*''^-))! le ^pit d, in mcm'ny cf the M.-iKjnis of 

IN eilmiri‘'r- r. w i-> bmlt m '1 In* mmiirip.nl b«rrougli 

i*) g'lxmied by four a'd. j mrri and twilvr eonnedloi 'J ho 
jf^ipul ilion in In.'s! wns 2312. *1 le* •'< pat ,ito parli.imentary 

J' pre^r/itilion of .Sl.aftc'-bmy t* imd<T tho Itedistri- 
1 'if. 711 of ^^nfs Aft (>( 'J hi* town toiiftis thf title 

of f irl f/M tbc AsliI.'V-Cooper family. 

Si,'ift*-wb(jry is a town of high antiquity. C.iTrid< n comes 
1'^ t! • < <.n ! that it ow*s its ongiii \o King Alfred, 
A.. . ^*<0, width s'.ems to bo (oiiflimo'l by an inscription 


I cL'll*>r. His conduct in this office has been represented in 
I xery opposite lights; but it appears that, without much 
I knowledge of law, his natural sagacity enabled him to do 
.siib.st.'iiitial ju.stice in most cases that came before liiin, 
and to iirquit biiriself to the satisfaction both of the public 
ami the profession. He retained the seals till November, 
1673, wbeii he was di.smiHm‘d from office, no doubt by tho 
iiiiim-iiee of tlie Duke of York and tho Roman Catholic 
p.irty. Among other reasons for his dismissal was prob- 
ably the undoulited fact that ho opposed reckless grants 
to the king’s mistre.sses. 

He m;w openly joined the ranks of the opposition, which, 
bi-ing ill a majority in tho House of Commons, could only 
be kept in check by repeated prorogations. When Parlia- 
ment rea.ssembled in February, 1677, he contended that 
it had been actually dissolved by being so long kept in a 
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state of snspi'iision ; upon winch the House of Lords voted 
that lie should acknowli'dge his error, and bej; the 
pardon on his knees at the bar, and, havin;; n fused to do 
this, he was eoiniiiitted to the Tower. He applied to the 
Coint of King’s Bench, and repeatedly petitioned both the 
king and the House of Lords; but was not released till he 
consented, after an imprisonment of abo\e a year, to make 
the submission originally requiied. In November, 1080, 
the House of Lords icsolved that these proceedings were 
“ unpailiainenlary from the beginning, and the whole pro- 
gress thereof,” and ordered them all to be obliterated from 
their journals, 

Shaftesbury took the fullest advantage of Titus Oates* 
disgi aceful I’opi.sh Blot (although there cannot be much 
doubt that he knew the w'hole atlair was a clumsy false- 
hood'), and he was the author of the Test Bill of 1GV8, under 
which Uatholies weio excluded from Parliament fur lljl 
year". As president of the new permanent council he be- 
came nominal chief of the government ; but, aware of the 
iiistahilily of his condition, he determined that the Duke 
of Voik sl’.uuld he excluded from the sueccssion. In 11*71) 
he fianicd and caused to be passed the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which was for some time known as “ Shaftesbury’s 
Act.” Parliament being dissolved and Shaftesbury dis- 
missed, he bi'came moie violent than ever, induced Mon- 
mouth to letuin home, and tried to procuro the indictment 
of the Duke of '\"oik as a reeusant. In the Parliament of 
D17h the Commons were completely under Ins influence, 
and he earned resolutions against the Duke of Yoik, and 
caused the Exclusion Bdl to be again brought forw.ard, which 
lapidh passed tlu* Lower House, but was thrown out by the 
Ltud''. Tlic king again dissolved Parliament, and the next 
one met al Oxfoid; but Shaftesbury being still all-power- 
ful in Hie Commons, it was soon dissolved (1G81). The 
earl was anested by ouhn of council on the charge of high 
treason, and the benefit of his own Habeas Corpus Act w.i^ 
denied him ; hut the giand juiy threw out the bill, and the 
call was liberated. He left England and reached Amster- 
dam in w'heio he was admitted to the magistracy. 

'Ibis seemed his peisonal safety, and he're.Mded tlieic till 
liis death on 21st .Tanuary, 108.‘). He wiotc memoir.s of 
Ids own times, and intrusted them to hi.s friend, .Tolin 
Locke, who dc.stroyeil them, frightened, it is said, by the 
execution of Algernon Sidney. 

The character of Shaftesbury lia.s been painted in nnf.iirly 
daik colours by Drydcn and Macaulay, and while Mi. 
Cliiistic has done much to rehabilitate him, he occasion.illy 
wiiies as if he held a brief for the defence. Shaftesbury’s 
caiei'r was undoubtedly sullied by many acts which can- 
not be defended, but it is only fair to him to romemher 
that uji to the Restoration his guiding piinciplo w.is ever 
to maintain the supremacy of Pailiamcnt, and that this 
principle, however obscured by self-interest, re.ally under- 
lay tho whole of his future career. Ho was, too, always 
on tho side of an enlightened trade policy. Moieo\er, in 
an .ago of genei.d corruption he was always incorrupt, and 
never gra.sped either money or land. To him the ciedit or 
di.scredit attaches of Iiaving done more than anyone cKc to 
fouml the present system of government by party in Eng- 
land, and tho most correct general estimate of hiseh.aiaetci 
cannot perhaps ho given better than in tho word.s of Mr. 
Tinill: In his .single person he typiBes ull tho p.assimi 

and profligacy, all tho reckless lurbulenco and in.s.\tiahle 
ambition of the troubled times in which ho lived, but those 
three most notable actors on the stage of hitev English 
politics — tho modern demagogue, tho modern party leader, 
and tho modern PaiTiainontary debater — arc in him forc- 
ahadowed also. It is in Shaftesbury tlmt we Bust meet 
with that comhination of technical knowledge, practical 
shrewdness, argumentative alertness, aptitude in illustra- 
tion, mastery of pointed expression, and readiness of retort 
which distiuguibli tho Brst-rato debater of the present 


day Hi.s parliamentary oratory is to this day 

a living thing; but it is his ndiicvcmeiits as party leader, 
it is those qualities of oigaiii/ation and coiriiiiand which 
enabled him to convert tho fiivt snhseivient J\'ii liainent of 
Charles 11. into a force of jia'^sivc k ‘^ istaiicc to tho anli- 
national policy of the so\crcign, and to use the tlircc .suc- 
ceeding Parliaments as p<»wiTfiil chloiks uf attack uj)on 
the government and court jiinty— it is tlu^*' performances 
and powers whidi secure to Shaftcsbmy a im inoiablf^ pkicL* 
ill the history of the dc\elopmcnt of our constitulion.'’ 

A “ Life of Shaftesbury,’’ diawm up muh r tin* <lii' < Hon 
of his grcat-giaiidson, th«‘ fouith caiJ, ^^as lepilnt*'! in 
183G, in two \oIs. h\ii. 'J'liis was supjik incnlf d in Ic*?! 
by a veiy complclc and exhaustive hiofrrapljy liy W. ]>. 
Chiistic, M.A., niin li of tlic mateu.il being fiiim-ln d by 
the seventh cail, I'lit the most f.iir and iiiipai ti.il immoir 
will be found in “ .sliaftcshiny ” m the Eiiijlisli Wuitlji^s 
Series, by H. 1). Tr.iill (Louden, 1880), 

.SiiAFi I sin i:Y, Ciini i K, tliild Eail of, .a 

dislingnished pliilosoplii.r. gi.iiid^on of Up* picccding and 
son of llie second earl, w.is l)oin m Loiulon in 1071. As 
the oddest smi .and licii l<> tin* eiild‘'in. lie w is taken by 
his giaiulfathcr and i ducated uipI* i Ins e\c b'. llu* 
celebiatcd Englisli pbiIo*-oplii r L«w k-*, lu l.is twcut)- 
tbird }aar he enteifd ibe House of r<jminoi>s i-. up mbi r 
for ]*ooIe. It was dining the sc^spjh of lOpO ili,t bp 
turned .so happily to .ai count Ins own Lcsitaipm and iil’I- 
vonsinss win II .addressing the IIousi. IJit* in.itler m de- 
bate w.is tlic bill for legidating tii.ds jii i.isis «>f In.di 
li(‘a‘'on, and Sli.aftcsbiii \ was pb.iding llial the :iccu-cJ 
slioukl be .allowed the a^''i''t.iiicc of e( 1. itli j.iompt 
ingeiiuily he made liis ('wn biinkilnMi an aijiiinciit in 
f.iaonr of llic concc'-SKti. by ‘■'i\iiig: “If 1, sn. wljo 
only to give iii) opiiiinn on thi‘ bill now' dept ndiiii. :i'n 
Confinindctl that I .am unable to expn ^s tlic Ica^t of wb.it 
1 pitipuscd to say, wliat must tip* condition of that m.m 
be who. wliliont .my a^‘‘isl lucc. is plc.adnp.' ft i las lifer ’ 
Ddic.ite bealtli, aipl jn-ibap^ a wMi to indulge bis mtel- 
leitu.d t.a^tt letl liirn t-* icviLm bis at lu lM'8, and Iio 
’ ’ * II 11 . I . . .. tvi'f 


the latter, liowevei, bebue his «]citl), wlneli l<h'k }tb:ice at 
Naples ill Echru.aiy, 17l.‘b ILs wntiiiiis, J)l]bll^ll^•d spp.n- 
ately helwetn Dl'.pi ;ind 1710, wi'ic cplleLted b} ImUM If in 
171 1, and w illi In., tin.il cfiii Ltioiis ippi aicil in 171.1, .aftei 
his dc.ath, as “ CliameteiistliLs of .Mui. M.iunei'', Opuuoiis, 
ami limes.” 

Sh.iftesluny is commonly reputed to bo the .antlior of 
the doctrine tli.it “iidieiiK is the lest ttf tiiitli,” but mj- 
wliero, we belie\e, in Ins wiitings is it so slrmigly i xpiesspd; 
at most, it sreins to us, be pif.ads liir the jtMinission to 
employ the we.ijii.n.s of wit and ]tle.as\iiliy m disi nssious 
on SCI lulls siiltjud.s. Ucrt.iIidN , e]e^ .uit'U both of lliougbi 
.uul st}le ih;ii.ictfii/ed his own w iiliucs, ami lM'c tluin 
one of tlieir piincip.d ch.aniis. Sli-ifle^bniN's “ dution,' 
.says Loid M.acaulay, “aflectid ami llmid. but (^fttu sm^u- 
l.uly be.autifiil and mcKtdions, f.iseni.ited m.iii} yt;."g 
enthusiast'^. He h:ul not meiely di'Ciplos. but wm-luj-j cis. 
His life Wins shoit. but he li\eil long iiU'm^li le- beieuie liie 
founder of a mwv sect of I'ligh^h fieetlnnki is. < 1 , mu tiac illy 
opposed in ojiluioiis ami foiltugs to that sect of i’iitliink( is 
of whUdi Hobbes W.IS the oi.ule. Diiuiii," ni my ) . .o s the 
‘ Char.U'tei istics ’ coiitiiiiicil to lie tlie gospi I nt loinmtic 
.and sentimental unbehcNci'^, while the gospel of cold- 
blooded am? liaid-beadi'd unhelicxeis w.is the • Lex i.ithan.’ * 
It is in his ethical speeul.itious that ^ll.lftesbllry appears 
to most ndxant.ago as an oiiginul thinker. Although they 
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nro amenable, like all his philosophical wiitin.i:s to the 
chai;::^ of va(;ucnci»s, yet the existence of a “ niorul hciuse," 
derixing fioin the hcai’t, not the head— the otT^pring of 
feeling, net of reason or calculation— is asserted in them 

distinctness enough to lead Sir .Tames ^lackintosh to 
say that the ** Chavacleiistics ” contain ‘‘more intimations 
of an original and important nature on the theory of etliics 
than perhaps any piereding aaciIc of nu'dein times.” 

Shafte-sbury’s amiability and .s\M‘etness of character was 
one of his jiriiicipil ehuaitciisties. Jn t lie popular mind 
he is gennally legmied as lio^tile to leligion, hut although 
ceitaiulv in t i rihudos. if judged b\ the standard of any 
p.irticiilii tl.mJi. his temp. 'lament was pie-einincntly a 
lelig^-ni" and tl.o belief in a God, n!l-\Nise, all-just, and 
all-men 'I'lil. gt verniiig the worhl pro\Meiitially for the 
bi'^t, j'Civades all h.s his erri’tspoiulence. and his 

life, lie ‘^crnpiilov.^ly c infmnu'd to the oat\^ald oidinanees 
< f the chuicli, but time weie Many things iu the li\es and 
teach iigs of thf eOeli ■>n''ties of Ins day ^^hie]l wdc ealeu- 
'itiii to repil •i!«li a m in a- Shafleshuiy. n-d this Ingot in 
i .11 a ctita.’i a’'’''UirL of n. juignanee to a’ld contempt f.»r 

”*0 (-1 tl.e ili'etiiiies rf C'hiidi mit} itM'lf. A*' an eMin*"!. 
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iMtion of the country, Tshieh bad i3e\<r dreairit of the 
av, fill e\il that existed. Next to fa* toiy Icgi.slation, Ii»>rd 
hi .ifb-shury’s ii.aine is most olo'-fly assoiiated the 

cause of rnfgged .schools, the .shoeblack hrigaile, tin* refor- 
matory .ind refuge nni(<n, and CMTiinon-h.dging-hou.sc rc- 
fom, and Mi ciibrts to ameliorate the condition of the 


costormongor'i, flowi^r giils, jnvonilc beggars, &c, Aa 
a piiictical philaiitliiopist ho laboured with un.abated 
energy and iinweaiied assiduity, being at the head of 
every movement calculated to improve the religious, 
soei.d, economic, ami physical condition of all communities. 
He was the most beloved ami honoured man of his genera- 
tion by the poor, the outcast, and the working-classes. He 
died 2iid October, lySo, and ^mis honoured by a public 
funeral at Westminster Abbey, after which liis remains 
\>erc interred at his modid vilhig(’ of Wimboine-St.-tiilcs, 
Dorsetshire. The motto of his family, “ Love and Sene," 
was nobly exemplitied in his life. (See “TIk* Life and 
Work of Earl hliafteshiiry," by Edwin lloilder, London, 
i88t;.) 

SHAG (P/mfarrocannr gracnlKs) is a riiitlsh .species 
of Ci*nMOit.\NT, distinguished from the common species 
by its green colour and .surdler size. The sing or nested 
eormoiant is moie abundant on the uest eo isl of Scotland 
I th.in the common speeic.s. It fiequeiits ing-ed eo.isls .md 
1 locky i-l.ind.s, biiihlmg it.s ne-jt fieqnentl) m f.nes. Il 
breeds aNo in the Cliannel InI.hhIs, on the co.-ist^ <'f Xm- 
way, Spain, I'lanee, ami the Mediteiranean leg.'Hi L^Mier- 
.illy. Tlio Host i.s maih' of ^e.ineed, and gi.os 

matted together, and contains from fi\e to • ight i : y. 
The shag beds chietly on sea ^Ksh,^\hiell it e.itehes like l!ie 
common spieies. It is ne\cr found far fiom the c.i't. 

SHAGREEN^ a kind of leather. See Li mim k. 

SHA'HI, the IVisian penny, iisii.dly ft.uml in sib,r 
j.i' CCS of four sluhis, \alue *1*/. nheii new. 'J Ijom- inn I’.ly 
in eiieulation, howevtr, ar(.> so h.ilteied as < nly to pn', it 
or tlicieaboiits. The si'ibi the hundu'ltli put of 
the tom in. 

SHAH-JEHAN\ or “King of the Woild,’ the t.tle 
.a‘"U*ned by Khorrum-Shah, tlie tifth of the .Mogul emjjeo-i-' 
of India, who suecredtd his father .Tehangbir .Selim Sbih 
ill 1027 (\.n. 1037). In his father's lifenni' he bad dis- 
linguished liimself by his bi miy ami rnilit.iiy skill; .m-I 
wlien, in lll'iS, the ie\oIt of .i|>o\Miful eliief n iiiml Kl. n- 
.!• h.m Lfdi, who tookiefuge A\ith the in(le[ifMidi nt .Mo'^j.- m 
kings in the Deccan, gave ilsc t(» a war, the contest, aftu 
continuing for sevcial years, ended in the sul)jug.ation • t 
the kingdom of Ahmednuggur (DblH, while the nnie 
jioweifnl .states of Jleejapiir and (ioleond.i were in 
i*mlt'r''d tiihutnry to the ciuirt of liillil. A d.mg«i(.ns 
illncss wJiieh .seiz' d Sh.ih-Jehan in l'Io7 led to .a (i\il v\ ir 
b( tween his four sons for the Mieeession. Annmg/el»e, 
who giimd the \ictory. ('oiifiiied his father to the cit.ideU f 
Agia, wheie he died, December, ItlGtJ. Tin* inagniriceiiei* 
of .Nl!ah-.Iehan’.s rourt was uneipndlcd even in the tah.s • f 
(tii'iital pomp. The famtms Peacock Tlirone, the jcwils 
Lomp.j^ing wliich were \alued at £7,00(>,U00, was coii- 
.‘^Jimlid by order of this prince, 'i’he .sup'ab wdnte 
iiiirf'I** mausoleum of the Taj-Mahal at Agra, wliieli !.'• 
bi.ilt for the sepulchre of hi.s fiiiourite (juca ii, and in whieli 
l.e him-elf lies interred, is nnsurpas.-.ed jieihaps liv .any 
siiudar edifice. .Shah-.Ichan was a wise mler, for a Mogul; 
but ih" .system of that dynasty irsted simjdy on tlu- swo id: 
111 ' 1 C was no central point aWit which the empire could 
gitlier. His great sag.acity, his frcipieiit .snrechses, bis 
( Ip fill administration (he left X24, 000,000 of money at 
our \alue in the treasury), and his considerable industry, 
served only for the time; they (u‘ased with his ileposition, 
being purely person.al, and the empire fllmoHt at once began 
to totter. In his jouth Shah-Jehun had rebelled against 
his father; in Ids age his mjiis icbelled against him. 
Rebellii.n and insniTcction, incessant conquest or defeat, 
meh w.as the fruitless course tlio great .Mogul Empire ran 
I llnoiigliout its career. 

I SHAKE, in music (indicated by fr., tlie two first letters 
of the Italian fn/bi), Is the alternate and rapid iteration of 
two hounds which are not less than a semitone nor moro 
than ti whole tone apart 
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SHAKERSf a ivli^ioua tcct wliioh nro.so in Kii;'lan(l, 
in Lancasliiro, about 1717. The founder.^ were c^uak<*iN, 
and tliry wcto f.allcd Shakers from Iho viok'iit skakini; of 
their bodies ill their rcli.^ious cxcrcise.s. In 1758 they 
well! juiuL'd by Aiiiio Leo, a blackhtiiitli’s ihiu^hter, who 
Rooms to Jiave been a liypoohondviaoal leligioiiist, and who 
in 1770 laiil claim to di\ino inspiration. In 1774 slic 
and sonic of her followers set sail from Liverpool for New 
Yoik. Anne Lee fixed licr residence at Watervliet, on the 
Hudson, not far fiom Albany, whore slie died in 178*1. 
The Shakeis arc generally distinguished for good conduct 
in the common liusiness of life. They agiec with the 
Qnakeis in their abhurrcncoi of war, their objection to take 
oaths, ;md in the belief of the diioct influence of the Holy 
Spirit: but their peculiar characteristic is their entire re- 
nimciiition of man iage. The members live together .simply 
as biotlieis and sisleis, and as they are thus precluded 
from the oidinaiy sources of ineieaso, they have to rely 
sobdy Dll tlu ii coiiM its fiom other denominations for the 
hujtpovl and c.xlriisiou of their sect. Instead of the original 
viol. Ill .vh.aking, they now move round their liall of worsliip 
in .1 legiilar and uniform dance to tlie ringing of a h}nin, 
clapping their h.'ind'i in unison. There are about 5000 
»Miakei.s III the rnited States. Their chief .settlement is New 
Ia-Liuou, 1 1 milesv S.lk of Albany, in New Yoik state. A 
small sijeiely, tlic members of wbieh were popularly known 
as Sinker*', but wlio .Nt\lcd tlicni-sclves “ Lible Clnistiaiis,” 
WMs f.iinided in ICngbiud in 1801) by Mis. (Jiiling, tlie wife 
of a Sullolk farmer. She started a “ family ’’ in Londnu 
ill 1.871, ('ll Ili(* basis of celib.icy and community (»f good‘s, 
iinl 111 I igliteeii months iuo\cd t<» New I'oie.st Lodge, near 
L)niuigl.)u but the only we.vUliy meiiiher ha\ing been 
iKin'^fuied to a lun.atie as>lum, tli(‘ ‘'family'* got into 
(Iclit and were ejected, loth DLcemher, 1871. After thi'. 
they li\ed in a barn, and llien in a tli'ld till August, 1878, 
when tliey were again ejected. They indulged mncli in 
daiking, and lived huddl.sl together in a lio\(.I. Tluii 
numbeis giadually liwindleil, and they finally dispeised 
‘iftn the death of their inollier,” Mi's, billing (who had 
always predicted that she should never die), in 1880. 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. In the register of 
hajdisnis of the palish church (.if fStratfoid-upoii-.Vvon wc 
lind. under the date of ‘20th April, 1501, (he entry of the 
b.i’itisni of M illiani, the son of John Shaki^spcaic. 4 he 
eiiliy is in bad Latin — “ Ciulielinus lilius Jobaniie.s Sbak- 
sju rc." 'Hie ih1<! of William Shakespeare’s birth is 
li.idilionally taken as three days before liis baptism, but 
Ihcie is no umI e\ideueo of thi.s fact, .John Shakespeare, 
the father of M illiain, os shown by these register-s, was 
mariied and living in the parish of Str.atford in 1558. Ho 
eaini! from Snitterlield to Stratford in 1551. In the 
ai chives of the toivn, by which liis course m.iy be traced 
for vome years, ive And tliat he was, in 1550, one of the 
jury of the court loot ; in 1557, one of the ale lasteis; at 
Mii h.ielmas of that year, or vei^ soon aflerward.s, he w.-is 
elected a biugess or junior nuMuber of the corporation; in 
155S and 1551) he served the office of constable, wliieh 
duty appears then to have been imposed upon the younger 
ineiubers of the corporate body; lastly, in l.MH, he was 
elected one of the eliainberlains. In 1568 he attained the 
highe^t corporate dignity of high bailiff or mayor; and in 
1571 ho was chief alderman. John Sliakcspeave was espe- 
('i.'illy a glover, but .also a w’ool stapler and leather mer- 
chant, .and lie dealt a.s well in corn and wood. The mother 
of tho poet was Mary Arden of Asbies, of an ancient family, 
tho daughter and one of tho heirs of Robert Arden of 
Wihncote, and connected with tho Warwickshire Ardens of 
Tarkhall ; thus being a gentlewoman by birth, John and 
Mary Shokespearo wero marruHl in 1667. 

Of thes(j parents, then, was William Shakespeare bom, in 
1.5G4, in the town of Stratford. He was the third child 
of his p.uent8, but tho two girls who preceded him both 


died young. In tliat town there is a street retaining its 
ancient name, Henley Street, Ixing tho load to Heiiley-iii- 
Arden, wliero stood two houses with a garden and orchard 
annexed to e.ach ; and tlicse houses wen* purchased in 
155G and 1575 respeetivi-ly by .I(j1ih Sh.ikespenre. It is 
said, and there is no reaboii to doul>l Hu* iMiiition, that 
the poet w'ns bom in one of these 1]DU.^■^, which still 
st.anil.s as it w;is, altereil accoiding to uio.l.'iu fadnon, 
its gable rooN destmjed, di\nled aiifl subuui.h .1 Iuld 
smaller tene!n(‘nt.s. The walN of the bedn.r.ni wleie In- 
is said to ham been boiii aic eoveied hteiully will tn .ii- 
sands of names, inscribed in hciriMge h\ jnlgiinis fi.jin e.f ly 
legion where his gloi} is known. 4 li.-it liou''e now IjcIou .d 
to the Lnti.sli nation, pnicliasfd by \uliint.'iiy .‘'ub''Cii].tiD!j. 
At tli(! time win 11 Sli.akf*^p(‘.ii'‘*s f.Ula i b.»uglit it, no d-jubt 
it wa.s a mansion as Kiinjiiied witb tlie m.'ijoiiiy of liou'-'_:> 
in Str.itfoid. 4 he dwelling hou^o wms not buu^bt till tl;.* 
Shukosju*aies h.ul Ih.d tin n* f iditec n y.ais; t** wool'*'!'...}, 
was honght m l.jo'i. 'Ike Iwd 1,ou-( v;. le lu C'limm.ni- 
cation m-ide. 

The flee -‘I bool of Mialfoid, ic S'* da ' le w' i , 
edueatul, was loiiinl.j.i m the lai.ii .jf ih.: ’} VI.. .rid 
lece.vcd .icli.iilrr in.m Jblw.iui \ I. It w’n..pL'n t*. .nl 
ho)s, natiiC' of tin* hoioiiLth, .'rj-l. 1 i .* .a 1 la** Lua'ir.:!!- 
M‘li().ils of that w:r> nn.l. 1 ik.-ii.r-ti n d:' n t iw'.n. i 
tria.lnatos of th..* nniv. i^uies, wn* ipiii'l’- a *1.1. n . li.r 
Mmnd .schokusii,]) whu li w. is then t'.* b*.. of L'l^ir,*!. 
IVe know' from i .iiitempoi ,iiy cmiI.-ih'' Ih i! I it .i w : 
(mly wjittMi. Init li.ibilnilly vjx ken in .*> T,te 1 . /i.* ; 

foi m - ; (iic k u IS not miu li ''tn-li- d i a i t .nil..'* ( o iiiti . 

schools. Hsi.!, (_ucio, \ u jl, . s. 'n . i, ! !!■■ 

eonre draiii.i'nxi" wii.* all uiictl at St. 

Tl'.eie aie lo. al assoi « itioins, •nn.tli.d with Sti.il.oi.i 
whuh could ii')t bj without tluir iiilliii'i'ct* in tic* foi- 
matioiM'f the ]M"‘1 ‘s n nd. Within tin* of sueh 
cnii'.slly wen* tin* tin.* old l.i-toric Imviis .if M iiw*. i, ii* L 
(’(Acritiv, t’:e suiiij-tuous paiac' of Keiiilw .a th. ll *' *.1 u. i 
inouaslic uu'.aiiis(t 1 ’...•'hion. 11*.'' "W ii A'.**'! i ■ i. il . 

\>ilh spots of sin.ulu h. iui\.'jni.‘t hauil.l-, *1 ; ii\ w. .. . 
Nor was Sti itf' id shut out fr< ni the g. nci il 
mail} eouuti} lowivi wi‘i.'. It w h a lu. it l.ijiiw i}, r* 1 
(Icakib with e\eiy vaic.t} of m. i cl. il..!!* e i.'oili.l I*, its 
f.ui'-. Win n tic* poet w is el'.’N.'ii \i .iis ol.l (}n. c’l Li 7 1 !)- ; 1 
I nn<le he; cel./iu iti *1 pi. '.ri. ’s', to Lcid I.iie st. i^, ^ ^ tl.- of 
Keiiilwoilu; and Sh ik. -p. iie m ly we. I h ive 1*. u a \\ .!.u s, 
to .‘'omc of the '• pi iiicidy ]tl.‘isun‘S " of niis,|ues . 111 . 1 mum- 
inoiics wliiili well* the impel fc.'t iittci.ric' r,{ tin* cu!;. 
diaiiia. At rmentr} , loo. the aiicicnr 111 } stcilcs and ji *_ * 
.nits weie .still exhibitid in the slieets, the la>l sniimU ol 
those popul.ii diamatie exlulutions. M-ue linn all, the 
pl.iyevs came to Sti itbud, llic.r liist \isit being under his 
father'.s inayoi.ilr}, .ind jnobably at liis laihci’s mvliaiioii. 

Willi.ini Shake.spc.ire's family, .ibout his fouUe. nth year, 
became emb.ii In tin ir cirLinnstances, .iml siilise- 
cpieiilly fell mti* poicity. A passage in the “ Life " 1.} Lowe 
runs as follows: — *• His f ither, who was a eoii-'id. i- 
.alde deakr iu waiol. had so large a family, ton children in all. 
tliat,th(uigli he was his eldest sou, he could gi\e linn no heltei 
cdiicitioii than his own employment, lleliul bred Inin, 
it is tiue, for some time at a fieo sohool. wheie, it i^ pn-b- 
aide, ho ac.|uiieel what Latin he was mist..rof; l.iii ti. * 
ii.iriowuess ol liis eiiMiinst.incc*^, and tliew.mt of ins.i" 't- 
auce at home, foiced his f.ither to withdraw liim horn 
theiioe, and unhappily preieuted his fuithcr pKdbiere} m 
that language. It is without controversy that in l.is woiks 
we .scarce find any fiaee.s of anything tlut looks l.ke an 
imitation of the ancients.” Rowo then goes on to 
th.it bce.iuse he did not copy fmm the .ineients lie had 
never re.ad them ; he has giicn n*- no facts to prove the 
nairowncss ai his f.ither’.s cireunistaiiecs. There is abun- 
dant proof, however, that in 1578 John Sh.ik.*spc.aro was 
in “ distres-od circuinstauce'*." He had mariied a gentle- 
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woman ^^h() Inons^ht him (he Asbios, (JO acres of land, and 
a tMinfi'i t.ible sum of inonoy. His hoiionis in tlie coipor- 
ntion. In'* i^ood house, and eNidcmtly liberal disposition, had 
dipped doei>ly into his foitiine: and in he had to be 
excused payment of half his taxes. He had ino;'(gai;cd 
the Asbies in that year, sold his intciest in some Snitter- 
fiehl property, and lost his little daiii^hter Anne, and his 
fi-llow townsmen coiild not be hold iipi>n a general favourite. 
Tlie lad was withdrawn fioin selioul, and the li>ing of the 
household stiiLtly cui tailed. Xeveitlieless matters wore 
not alt').:etliei amended, foi .Tohn Shakespeare was arrested 
for debt, m default of an\ piods to seize, both in Ibtio and 
.iml in w» It nl" that John Shakspeare eoome 
not ti- chnrelie fm fur I'f pioeesse for dehti’.‘’ In 15'd(5 
the ] )"i t )] id aliead\ iiriih' ijreat way in his tlonble pro- 
fe^^s "11 of aeiur and jdauviii^ht in London, and had saved 
Tiioii''y, hiMHi:; a sliiewd husiness side to his eharacter, too 
iaiel_\ iiii't With 111 imm of his consiimiiiate genius; and in the 
most inneii UN way he used his own prosperity to icinstate 
hi'> fatlar m soinethim; like his ft.imi i position. Ife also 
palitieii the oM man's \am’ty by pioeniini: Idm a .i^iant 
of aims, whieh John .^hakespi u,* h ul 'lainly tiled to •»btam 
when he wa" rna\(»r, so tljat he heiaine an “isjjime," and 
Could j'roniil\ ti nismit the di^uiity to liis dLseeiidaiit-'. 
Next y»ar W ill. mi .'sliakevpi aie ''Ueu'''sfully cnitcstcil and 

oNerthiiw- tl't nKUtu'a.'e <’ii the A'-hirs foi his fathei, 
whi'li tlif moitL'iL'oi "as suhiiu^ t" foiedose imf.iii ly, and 
p.iitl cd the :i.. iti^i V. .L h:i Sh ikesjieare did not li\e lorn.; 
to Mij-y 1 j,s heih^n li-nis' he died in IthU. 

It is St , HU. tine s sml that nit ii (,f ^Teat i^emiis inlnrit it 
fio:n th' II iL'ulhtTs.^ We know t"< little of Miakespe.iic'.s 
niolh' r to siy w> at wa-^ the case witli 1 lai in this paiticular, 
but we ii(' k’ t'W that .-la* was a ijjrntlewi-inan by biitli.uud 
ef a till" oM e-aintiy faiiiil\, aini tan tliMifoie, with some 
contith iicc.rt-j irdhi i 'is ihes( mu of that ‘’^eiith iies^’^w hat 
in our ( wn tlay W'oild he cail"d ;:tj"d hu'edinj; or line m.m- 
lei-) wi:’iLh ail Miakespi'aiu's contemporaiir', aie fond of 
attnhiitinj to hrn as a distiiietne ehaiaeteiistie. To Ren 
JoMson. lie Is tlie “ l:' ntle Sliukesj>eue,‘' that is, a p n- 
tieiii m III the h’jhe-t n.'-e of the word; and in a cuiiom> 
and l.ltl" known [<as.s.'i;;t* fiom Spon-er, ^i\en below, the 
frame a'lJ"(tl^'' of ■* j^o-rillc" i'. used and < nh'Ked ns speciall} 
npjdii.ihlt* to .'shake>pt“arc. We know nothin*: ine.m or 
frorJid of ^hal^e'^p^ .aie. Ih sut‘'>> f"i his in asti.d^dit- 

forwaril wn_\. l»'al no man ‘‘UrsJiiiii at .my tiin'*; .and we.iie 
entititti t'> i-'iin'Clhat le diiTe nal fo/oevz/tj fn m the swM;:^ei - 
inp roxstirin:^ Giei-ni s ami Hailoweswlio wtie liis coiitein- 
jjorarii s and j-ieJei e-*'Oi s. Chittle, wLi had a stioni: 
ppjiidne oirdnst Jiim at first, c-pc-flally nu ’itu/iis that lie 
wa^ •* lioiK'st.' the Liizab* than tenu for a qiialit} which we 
now express hy hoiiouiahle.'' (Jliotlle h.id h.ul a hand in 
puhh-hm;: fjrM rn-'s mu!i. ions .attack on Shakf-'jtc.in- in the 
“ (jioat'.s Wmth of \\ it ’ ). a:i<l wli' ii he came to know' 

1; e po‘ r, 1.1 hast* i.ed thus to puihlely apolo;:i/e for ha>in^ 
Ass to d- fame hiiii . ‘‘I .am .so .sf-rry as if the ori;;iiial 
f.iidt l.il h“_n my fault: het.ause m)'>»df ha\e frc-ii IjIh 
den ^ .aom, >. j h>^s rnil than he ex**, IImJ in the fpi.alitics 
he prof*-—' ^ • hfsjdis diMi'of woiship ha^^■ repiatMi liis 
n;-i,j'Mo' of ih .d :j;r. whi* li aiLUies his Ijonestv, and lii.s 
fafetiou- , rif* m wii;iu_'. whitli aid»io\cs his art.'’ 

\\ h‘ n .^li tit h fr '(loohm l.WH^it s(.#ms most 

lik<h tnat heli^ljed U; fal.*!- i f( r .'i whi'.i- and then trn d 
ficvtial cijij-ioi III' uts. 'IIji-k ar.- tia-lilion- plailn;: him 
in a law \< r's oihcc, m ikm^ hiiii out .i‘fhr/<d tcnli'i for 
a while, and fro on. It is not uidokilv that Ir gained his 
\a.>t experience of life in .vj many of it-, \arious conditions 
in Bomc fruch way. The eailie.st hiograjjh}, that of Rowe, 
written in h^s than a centuiy aftei th*- j»o<.f.s ih-ath 

frays. '‘I'pon his lea\lnu' fr* Ij'mjI he s* nim t*> have 
given entirely into that way of Ii\ing which his father pro- 
to liim; and in order to .•‘Ctlle in the w'orld after a 
fi;:.jy manner, he thought fit to marry while Le was yet 


very young. IH.s wife was the daughter of ono Hathaw'.ay, 
said to have heeii a isuh.stanti.il yeoman in the neighbourhood 
of Stratford.” The iufoimation, which Retteiton had 
collected, ns to hi.s eaily mariiage w’as perfectly aecuiatc. 
.He did marry “the daughter of one Hathaway,” who was 
no doubt “a .substantial jeoman in the iieighhomhooil 
of Stratford.” At Sliottery, a pretty \illage within a milo 
of the town, there is yet a faimhou.sP, now' divided into 
two tenomeiits, where it is aflirnicd that Hathaway dwelt. 
By a copy of a couit roll, of (ho date of 15 U, it appears 
that John Hathaway then hold acop}hold at Sliotteiy. 
The identical farmhouse or cottage, with its little garden 
and orchard, remained in the posse.ssion of tin* descendants 
of the Hathaways till 1838 : it w’as then .solil. William 
Shake.spe.aro was man led to Anno llathaw.i} , “St h X(a emher, 
1582. Ho was then eighteen years and a half old. Thin 
w.as indeed an early maiiiage. His w’ife wuis con.'-ideiuhly 
older than himself. Her tombstone states that she dietl 
“on the (ith d.ay of August, 1(123, being of the age of 
sixty-seven ycais.” In 1(123 Shakespeaie would have he(*n 
fifty-nine ye.vrs old. The mariiage homl and license wej-o 
discoveied among the papers of the Con^Lstoi ial (Aaiit at 
Worcester in 183t). Tlii.-^, of the 28th (»f November, 15<S2^ 
was the formal ceremony of inamage. It was no doubt, 
aceoiding to tlic almost invariable practice of the tim**, 
preceded some months before by the solemn betrothal. *piite 
valid, in tlio.se days, as a contract hy itself. Tpon this 
point of the validity of bctroth.al see the climax of CjL<irg(» 
Rcelcs contemporary drama, “ Thu Old Wive.s’ Tale,” when*, 
a magic light has to be blowm out by a W'omaii who is 
neither maid, wife, nor widow; and V'enoli.a, who is hu- 
trotheJ but not yet marii*.’d, is able, as no longer hiing .a 
m.aid, to fulfil the conditions Wc may regard him without 
doubt as married by betrothal in the .summer of 1582, .soon 
after lie was eighteen. This aeeouut.s for liis eldest chiM 
Susanna being born in May, 1583. Early iu 1585 twin 
childum were born to him, and they were baptized on the. 
2iid of February as “Hamnet and Judith.” He thus had 
a wife and three cliildieii hefoio he w.as of age. 

The cause which drove Shakespeare fiom Stratford is thu.s 
st-ated by Rowe, on the authority of Betterton the actor: 
— “He had, hy a misfoituno eoniinon enough to young 
felluw.s, Lillen into ill company, and, among them, some 
that made a fiequcnt practice of deer-stealing engaged 
I him more than once iu robbing a park that belonged to 
j Sir 'I’homas Lucy, of Charlecole, iie.ir Stratford. For this 
: he was prosecuted by that gentleman, a.s h** tliought, .some- 
what too severely ; and in order to revenge that ill us.ago 
I lie m.adu a balhad upon him. And though this, probably 
I the first essay of his poetry, bo lost, yet it is .said to have 
j h( en so very bitter that it redoubled the prosecution against 
I him to that degree) that he was obliged to leave lii.s businc.ss 
I and family iu Warwickshire for Boino time, and .shelter 
I himself in Loudon.” All thi.s, among a great deal of false- 
hood, jirobably contained some tissue of the trntji, such ns 
the truth appeared to the g*jo(l old folks of Stratford in 
B' tlcrton’s time, who had heard stories from their grand- 
father.s of wh.at a wild young fellow the rich man was who 
bought the largest bouse in Stratford, The deer-stcaliiig tra- 
dition is .s**t right when we discover that there was no park, 
properly so called, at Charlccotc. But there w.a8 a deer-park 
J mining for a mile or so with Charlccote, separated only 
hy a .shallow fordable reach of the Avon ; and this was 
Fulhrook. It had been given by Queen Mary to Sir Francis 
Eiiglefield, and when lie fled the country in the next a*ign, 
on account of his being a Roman Catholic, (jucen Elizabeth's 
iiiini.sters ficquestered, but did not seize the park. Conse- 
quently, all who cho.sG might chase there. It is likely, on 
the one hand, that Shakespeare and his friends leapt iho 
little brook in tlie excitement of following the deer, and 
so were technically in Lucy's domain, or on the other band 
it is equally likely that Lucy, for his own protection, sent 
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keepers into tho “ no-mnn\s land’’ of Fulbrook, and assumed 
hoino sort of authority in consequoiuN*. We know how 
fShalvespearc aaoiiIJ rescMit tliis by his action Ion;; )eais after, 
when, in 1 (j 14, lie stands forth as the public champion to 
rc.sifit tlic inclosure of certain common lands at Welcombo 
and Old Stiutford; and in the next year, 1015, we also find 
ill the Stratford aiclii\es, a renewed and peremptory notice 
from William Shakespeare, Ksq., that “ he was not able to 
bear the inclosing of Welcombo." Further, as to tho deer- 
stealing incident, Lucy was an ardent Puritan, and tho 
Shakesjieaies were very Broad Churchmen, not at all eager 
Pjotest.ints, spoken of in council, as we have seen, for not 
going to chill eh regularly; and the Ardens, Shakespeare’s 
mothi'r’s family, had licen concerned in a conspiracy against 
the qucMMi, to whom Lucy was waimly de\oted. On these 
accoimts, ^\hate^e^ jiower Lucy had to punish or annoy 
\\ illiam Shakespeare, he probably exercised. In the ‘‘ Merry 
W lies of Windsor” the poet took a chaiacteiistic rivenge. 

It is oil eveiy account to be believed that the real cause 
is not that gi\en above, but merely tho altered circum- 
stances ill which the poet bad jilaced himself, as a bus- 
band and a father, togetlicr with tlio natuial ambition of 
a )onng man, which led him to London not veiy long after 
Ills imiiiiage. Ili.s journey certainly was made between 
till' spiiiig of loHo and the autumn of 1587. There, it 
said, the author of “ Venus and Adonis ” obtained a 
Milisistcnce after the following ingenious fashion : — “Many 
came on lioiseLnck to the play, and when Shakspeare lied 
to I.emlon fioin the teiror of a criminal prosecution, his 
first expedient was to wait at the door of the playhouse, 
and hold tlie holies of those who had no servants, that 
they mi 'lit he leavly again after the performance. In this 
(•nice he became so coiisjiienoiis for his caie and readiness, 
tliat in a shoit time eveiy man as he alighted called for 
M ill Shakspeare, and scaici 1) any other waiter was trusted 
uith a horse while Will Miakspeaie could he had” (Bowe). 
Other wiiliis mention, willi probably greater accmacy, 
‘‘ Sbake‘.peaie’s boys” ns in request for this puipose. 'Iho 
ti ue explanation seems to be that l^hakespeare, with that re- 
iiiaikable jnactical sense which we always find him exercising 
in business matters, organized a part of the external man- 
agement of the tlicatie which bcfoic had been veiy ill inaii- 
.a^red, anil tlina .succeeded in pleasing patrons ami drawing 
111* III to the tln’atio. He had almost certainly written liis 
V'eiius and Adonis,” perhaps in a fragmrntaiy shape, 
before he left Sti.itford. It has been discovered by Mr. 
(’oilier, that in 15Sl>, when i^hakospeare w'as only tweiity- 
li\e, be wa.s a joint proprietor in the Blackfiiars Tlie.itre, 
with .a fourth of the other proprietors below him in the 
list. Ho bad, at twenty-five, a standing in society; lie 
h.id the means, without doubt, of maintaining bis f.aniily; 
as be advanced in the propriotorsbip of the same theatre, 
be realized a fortune. Ilow had he been principally occu- 
pied from the time ho left Stratford, to have become so 
lapidly a person of importance among bi.s “fiiends mid 
follows?” Undoubtedly, by making himself useful to 
ihein, beyond all comparison with otheis, by bis wnlings. 
It appears highly probable that even before he left 
Mt rat fold ho had attempted some play or plays which had 
become known to tho London players. Thomas (ireeiie, 
who in 1580 was the fourth on the list of the Bl.ackfri.irs 
shareholders, was said to be his fcllow-towinsinan. But 
the young poet might have found another and more im- 
portant friend in tho Blackfriars company — for Bichard 
Bnrbago, tho great actor, who in bis own day w'as called 
“tho Kiiglish Roscius,” was also of his county’ In a letter 
of Ix)rd Southampton to Lord Chancellor Klle.smere (written 
about 1G08), introducing Burbsgo and Shakespeare to the 
chancellor, it is said: — “They aro both of one county, 
and indeed almost of ono town.” It is perfectly clear, 
therefore, that Shakespeare would ha\e received inviting 
otTers to join these men in London, provided ho had 
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manifested any ability wliidi would be useful to them. 
That ability, we liave no doiilit, w'as manifested by the 
production of original plays (as well as by acting) some 
time before he bad attained the laiik and profit of a .share- 
holder in the Blackfriars company. 

The old thcoiy that he had not produced any of his 
drain.as till seM-ral )cars after he was i\ sli.m liold* i in the 
Bhackfriar.sTheatie, is sought to be upheld by tlu 
that bo is not noticed by any conteinporai y writer till afti r 
tho period usually assigned to tlie comiiieiic* iin nt of his 
career as a diamatic author ; that is, about lo'.i j. lint lhtr« 
is an .allusion to “ Hamlet ” by Na'^he in 158'.» ; and tl.i im.-t. 
reasonable belief i>, llial this was Sliakespeaie's HnnlLt. ’ 
Dr} den and Bowe also jx-intfd cait the following lein iik-iM' 
p.a.s.sage in Spensci'.s '1 lialia ” as ai)pl}ing to .Shakcspenie 
and that poem was publishciL in l.V.H, 

“ And lie. llie rii.aii wbnin Nature's self li.nl iiiiid-- 
T(i lit I self, and trntli tn imit-ife, 

Oiii pleasant Will\ , .ill ' is de-'ol [ — silent ] i)f I ite ’ 

Scofiing scnirility i^ .sai l to u'-mp the Jit.i.:*- n-e iiiw]i:!i . 

" But that same gentle sj)ii it. li<>in w pen 
Large streams cl lionry and •■wei t met n ihiv, 
.^ct>rniiig the boldness (4 such base-hMin nn n 
Which tlaie tin it s fnitli m laslily 

Doth lathei clioose to sit in idle c» II 
'lhaii so liiinsill tn niockeiy to sill, 

Tlie most re isonaldc cxpl.iiutlon that th" jd.neis were 
in Sh.ike‘‘peaie'.s c.i.sc as .'inxiuiis as wc know lliev were i:i 
othcMs, to kee]> the plays nnjirintid as long as tliev coulu, 
.so that it sliiuild be iinpos^'ible 'iij'iy the ]da\s witlionl 
biinging profit to the tlie.ilie. And f i tlnu, the e'r.jni'iti- 
taste of Nhakespeaie would dii\e him U) take y>air, ' 

befoie w’utiijg out his plats for tnal punting, 'll; - 
plus (“Buli.anl II.,’ “Buli.iid III and “ 1! iim o and 
.Iiiliet") jnihlished in ipiaito in l.VjT wci- cvrtainly not 
coiietled In him, and ]»iol)al)ly weiv snin ptllmnsly (.!>- 
tame»t. Hi^ aliti' M.Hih ni 1 luiio's ‘*Mirat i.g’i' ' n : es.siihlv 
leads us to think that le- w.is studur.g wdii rioi'm m the.si 
eaily wais; and I'loiio wis the gre.itcst ini^lei of I’lanli 
ainl It than ( f til'll d ly, niiJ a p; «•/, 7 moreo\,i hki .‘sh d,,- 
speaie Imnsidf, of the Lail of Sonthamptfu. Tla- s^nnr.'- 
accounts for Nhakcsyiean hs woiking knowledge of the two 
l.iiignagos. 

It tlie instances of the mention of the jim t h\ his (m i- 
teinjioiaiies dining his lib time be n<>t ninmi''n- ue aii 
c(Mny»ensatcd b\ tin* fulness and ixpiu linens »d i i.e noi m*. 
tb.at of Fnuuis MeiC'. in liis " Pail uhs T.i’i'hr' 

Nntbing ean be more derisive as to tJic laiih uhah Nii ike- 
.speaie binl then t.iki n anion - the in-'st nmin nl ui ti ■ 
Lliz.ibethan w liters. '1 he following is the yns^-igc — 

“As tin* (iieik tongue is maile f iiuoiis and ekijiieni Iiy 
Homer. Hc.siod, Lniijudis, AisLli\lus, N.iplioelcs. IMnii.i: iis, 
lMioc}lide.s, and Aiistoydianes; and the Lit in t^rngue by 
Viigil, (_)Aid, Horace, Ndius Itahms, faic.iiuis. Liuictiiis. 
Ausonius, .and (Tmdi.mus; so the Lnglish tongue N 
mightily eniicbed, and gorgeously invested m laie (ana- 
inents .and lesplondent balulnnents, liy Sii Ifinli]) Sidiu'y. 
Speiisii, Daniel, Di.i\ ton, \\ ai lur. Sh.ikt'syiorne, Miilowi, 
and (Tuymiau. As the soul of Fuphoihus was thou-M 
to li\e ill P}th.agoras, so the sweete wittie m mI of t>\:l 
lives in iiielhtluous ainl Imii} -tongiu d Shake "juMre; wiin, 
his ‘Venus aiul Aeloiii>,’ hia ‘ I.ueicee,’ his Migred siinn ts 
.among lus private fiiends, OCc. As ri.\ulus and Sei a i 
are accouuteil the best for comedy and tragedy aai. rl e 
Latinos, so Shakosyioaro, among the ITiglivl-, is tl ■> uu -t 
excellent in both kinds for the .st.age; for i dineil} , w Jne-s 
his ‘Oentlemcn of Voiona.'liis ‘ Faiors,’ his ‘Love'" l.iboi.s 
Lost,' lus ‘ I,o\e’s Labour's Woiino,’ bis ‘ MuPiimmers Xight 
Dreamt* .and bi.s ‘Merchant of Venice;' fei ti.agedy bi.s 
‘Richard tlr.. 2,’ ‘Bicliaid the 3,* ‘ Heniy liie -1,’ ‘King 
John,’ ‘Titus Andiouiciis,* aiul his • Borneo and Juliet.' 
As Fpius Stolo said that the Muses would sjicake with 
18 
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Plantus' tonpie, if tlier anouIiI speak Latin; so I say that 
tl'O Muses ^M)nKl speak witli Sliakespeaio’s line fikal phrase^ 
if they wo\ild speakc English.” 

Sliako'-peaie, llowe^el• iiulispensable a protractoil rcsi- 
<hnce in London mii;ht he to Ins inteiesis and those of 
his family, ne\er eu'^t .-I'-ide the link which hound him to 
hi-' Tiati\o town. In lolM) his only s(jii died, and w.as 
buried in Stratford. Jii (>» tL>bLi, lot's, we find AVtlliaiu 
Shakcspeaie ssed on )ii»'pei(y in St. Helen's palish, 
Bislu'ps^ile. in tli(‘ city (>f Loiulon ; while the year before, 
in 16I>7, he jinnhisod tlie (In^at House at Stratfoni, 
thru rock- ii-s! «'ne of the best lionses in the plaee, ;iml at 
the time nf Sliake^]u'aie's pniahase kn-twn as New’ Place. 
Sh iht'-pe ui’ at ome look the pn^ilion id a i;reat man in 
tStiailord adiiiN. 'Ihere wne rumours of n s<.ircity in 
cun, and lii)ld!iii:s w’ere in«[Uired into, in l.jOS — when 
it appeared that only two eiti/ans held more corn than 
Master WiHiam Slnkespeare. He was coiistiltcd on im- 
p<-it.int atViirs. and a-ked for help, as loe il di^iiitaiies 
are, on oe<’a'-i<»ns. 'J'he .iMeiman wiites to be^ him 

to buy land at Slmtt* ry to aiil in jmlilie ijnprovemeiits. 
^Vhl n he dies his t.ihlet an-l bust ocetipv the most im- 
poitaut jdace in the eliuicli. E\Kleiitly lie stood \'cr\ hi^h 
in the rt.sp*-( t of l is lounsiru ii. 

bh ikevjK'iic adob-d to Id" "sti itfoul estate by srxeral pur- 
thas-“* aiulmtlo \eii lf<oJ a( (julu d 1 07 aei«‘S<-f irihlel.uid 
and aep"' ( f lu^ttiie laiiil. In he po^ mossed ld7 
aei'>- alt<»Lu-;!i<a . i nne In u-^e or m ii’^ion, w ith a handsome 
cai ]' n. ai <1 a c-il( u'- ( 1 lodi:« aKo with a iiarddi; and in 
th " year he hoiiL’hl a inoietN of a b ase of the tithes in 
Slrat:- i<l w.ih }cars yt to lun, woitli £♦!(', 

CjUal to oM r XdoO m our jinsont ^ line \eailN. The 
wt il:h euablin.: 1 im to d i tlii^ lie earned li\ Lis bhaie in 
the tio itr-' proh;- in I.oitdcii. la l,V«o he held a nuicli 
It Ml.’ inij-orfinr rank a-< a putner in the Iilaekfniis'lli*Mtie 
tb .u in aial tin (iIoIm 'llieUiL* ,iUo belong'd to the 

bi .!\ of piopra.'lot^ of whom he was t.ne EmalU. in Marili. 
lold, wt lave a dt • d ("’.'IN :n;r two iif the five fco^iiatiiies 
• f tlie ]t-.»‘t 1 aiitl had al-o a moit:;a' 4 e, l»nt tliat is mav List, 
w'.jdi di'-ws that 1' hatl aeqnirfd a house and piece of 
po lud r.rnr ihe 111 lekfiiai'. Tlieatio, not fai from St. Pauls 
('alb-dral. '1 iiat tliis wis menly an iine^tment, ptrhaps 
to a'-'i't Ills t!ieitri(al jjnpeity, is '‘lifAMi b\ the fad that 
If 1‘ t it at '-iiif' f'.i ten } - ar". 'iii'ie no fl-mbl he 
I -'Mr riemt t'* nturii to London, <\(ipt fur business 
\ iff. r loot. 

'fun. !ij i»a< k t-j the year or (wo of the sj^tproth 
CLi.tni v .ooi t]'" op* niiij wmls (d the sei. uter nth, wo find 
tl,- j.'i't i‘jr tie ]>air 111 J.*'*nd(ai. In 1‘hJi h;., hnljij 
*i I -J and Ins IjuiuI i J't*-red at Stiatf-nah .Shakespi-aie 
apiiaiv lh< n t-iJ'tii* i. id tint* hiothiT'. lumj — (iilhdt, 
j;,. i ird, a'.-i J.-Ioniii-l— anil oin- ‘rid*’i , .h-an. (On*- of the 
(' ’a*n a 1 * <1 Ijrff.p- li'j ,vas b - 1 n w as aNo ( all* <1 ,I.i in.J 
In l*o_; Jtji-t L n'^Mn-J***! llo thr-nie <>f I.n^dand. 
S' d - :• o-’' j-itr.n, Ian -1 ‘^-iiithamptf-ii. whfi ha*! jin- 
] inn* ' 11 ; ] ir!i'pit'-l :n tin » f n*'j.iney of L'»sfx. was a 
favf-nr*' *f ti,- le a ka.i", ai.<l *aie f-f tie* fird acts of 
tin V ',s .1 a pat* id \<j ih-* propiidoF' f*f the 

Liifk;..ij' .I’i-t fji'jbe th-atrf-'. In this patimt (** Pro 


I Ef^evton papers at onee determines his position in regard 
to his tliealrical proj)! ietorship. It is a valuation, contain- 
ing the following item : — 

“Item. "W. Shakspeare asketh for tlio 
W’aidiobe and pioperties of the same 
playhouse XaOO, and for his four 
shares, the Kamo as his fellows lUir- 
bidgo and Fletcher, viz., XtKiJ Ck«». SiL 1433 G 8.’* 

Wc may now suppose that the groat poet, honoured and 
esteemed, had retired permanently to Stratford, retaining 
j a property in the tlieatro — rogulaily wjitiiig for it. lint 
the years from 1G04 to his death, in the Ajiiil of iriio, 
were not idly spent. He was a practical fanner, there is 
little doubt; and it seems also ceitain that he continued 
to w'rile till he was removed by (haitli ; and that the Roman 
plays were intended as the beginning of a seiies. 

In ir,07 Susanna, Shakespeare's eldest daugliter, man led 
a physieian resident at Stratford — n man of high juofes- 
sioiial repute, Dr. Hall. In 1CG8 (the same year that liis 
mother died) his granddaughter Elizabeth w'as hoin. To 
this cliild he bequeathed a sum of money and all ln> plate, 
“except my broad silver and gilt bowl.” Shakespeaie was 
thus a grandfather at forty-three. 

Shakespeare's death was due to the want of s.inifary pre- 
cautions in lii& town. Close along his w.ill w ere othmees 
of an nnsanitaiy nature, due to the carelcs-sness of neigh- 
bours, and w'e know’ that attempts were made t*i iem(»\e 
the nui^auee. It may bo icgardcd as certain that the 
attack of fever to which tlie gi(*at poet siicrmnhed afler 
thice dais’ illness w’as duo to this “enemy at the gates,” 
and not, as scandal would lia\e it, to the f.itignes of a 
drinking bout with old I/mtlon associates. Shakespe.nro’s 
wife, Ami Hathaway, sur\i\ed him, dying in IG‘23. His 
giandd.inghter, Elizabeth Hal), married fust Thomas Na^h 
of Stratford, who died in 1 <147— secondly, in 1040, Sir 
John l>ainard of Ahington. She had no childieii. As the 
children of Sliakespeaie’s daughter Judith (Mis. f^ninei) 
all died young, the poet’s family became extinct on Lady 
Barnard’s death in 1870. 

Tradition sais that Shakespeare died on Ids birthday, 
‘23rd Apiil; this as )et lests on no nelual evidence, but by 
the legister of Stratford ]uj was burie»l on the 2.^11 of Apiil, 
IbDJ. II».* had surviied the marri.ige of his dangliti-r Judith 
to Jlioinas Quincy only two months, and he made his will 
probably upon tlie occasion of that marriage. It is date<l 
‘jriih Maieh, IGIG, but in the document Fehiuaiy lias 
b* Ml first w litten, and afterwards sti uck out. By this will, 
which is long, he gives his real estates to his eldest daugh- 
ter. According to a frequent interpretation of hi.s will, 
lie treats his w’ife with neglect and “ bitter sarcasm,” for 
wliirli estranged affections W'ould have been no warranty; 
and consigns her, with a solemn uvow'aI of contempt and 
liatred, to a miserable dependence, not e\en recommended 
or implied, upon the bounty of their c(*nimon children. 
AcMirding to the dictum of Malone he “ cut her off, not in- 
deed with a shilling, but with an old bed.” This is sheer 
absurdity. It was, indeed, the iwet’s object by this will 
to perpetuate a family estate. Ilis estates, with the cx- 


LiUFM.l.'j I ]'•*!,' 1 it ^\JlI‘lm*l Si ik( are ct aliii) the 
na'i-e rf im p. ir-- ‘■tai ii-, tl-*- •'ic'.inl. the n.im* inm- 


ccptioii of a copyhold tenement, expressly mentioned in 
Ins will, were fieehold. His wife w.as entitled to dower. 


tsimd h* I'M' ’• 1. 1 '>.! eiiM' Il(t*l*i. \\ lilj.uM Sh;ik*-‘-pe;ire, 
R’fhud lii.r'ML'f, AiM'i.'-li/.e Lhillij-p* .I*-hii 11* iiiiilg’*, 
Jhirii* hull hi, Wuiiam My. liuh* 1 1 Aniiiji, Ru haul (''>wly, 
aii*i the n -t of ll * ;r a^Mn uti-.*' N.*.:i aft*r this pi*nod 

it i-i b*!ie\ffj tiiat Ml tkesp(,ii‘- iiliifil fi<.m the cmii i>.e i.f 
1 .1 proh '-Mun as an a* t/ir. I'nt h** foutmu'd to huM Ins 
I rop'ity in the thiatr**. In D»OH the < <.] jiiiraliun of Londmi 
alJ-mpt'd to iiit*’rfeie with tie a^tois of the I'dackfi i.iis ; 
a;;l th-Tf; h* ing little ehanec of ijecling them despotically, 


She was provided for amply by the clear and uudcniablo 
iiperntion of the Knglisli law. Probably the second best 
bed which he beqneatlis her is a mark of tender affection, 
not of studied slight. The best bed would be part of llio 
furniture of prosperous days, and an heirloom, almost to a 
ceitaiiity. nnely used, and ornamenting the giicst-chainber, 
areoiding to the custom of the day; while tlio SGCoud best 
bed was in all probability the couch of the days of adversity, 
if not the wedding bed itself. 


a ra'i'itMiii.n was sf-t on foot for the purchase of tlu-ir The spelling of Sbakt'spenre’s name is not wdl settled, 
property. A ilocuincnt found by Mr. Collier among the . Tin* following are all Ids known signatures:—!, From the 
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tilled of bargain and s.ale (l)ougbt i>y Corporation of City 
of London, 1H41, for X145); 2, from tlie firnt edition of 
Florin’s transl.'itiun of Montaigne’s Essays (bought by 
British ^fuseuni, 1838, for £100); 3, from a mortgage 
deed now lost (fac-similo by Malone); and 4, 6, 0 — given 
below — fioin the three sheets of the will. 


These would appear to point to Shal'fpcre as the poet's 
(»;\n spelling, but the jirintcd plays published duiing Shnkc- 
speaie'.N life alwaf/x adoj>t the spelling iShale/^jnarc. And 
it is obser\ablc that in one signature to tlie will, and in 
Malone's fae-simile and the signature to the deed, an a is 
.ippaieiitly intioduced either in the writing ()rabo\eit in 
tin* second sellable. Spelling was by no means settled in 
the pnet’s time; liis own son-in-law sjielt his n/iino indif- 
feieiitly, (^Kiiney, t,Mi}ney, (^Kiyne^e, and Coiioy, and the 
gi(‘at Kaleigli scjinetiines got as far abroad in his signature 
as “ Wrawlegh.” In an audit office record trf expenses of 
the Master of the RexcK for 100 I and 1CU3, we find, On 
St. Stephen’s night, Mesur for Mesur,’ by Sbnxboid, peifd. 
by the K.’h plajeis; on Innocents’ night, Errors, by Shax- 
held, perfd. by the K.'s players; on Sliro\e Sunday, tin* 
March.iiit (»f V'enis, by Sliaxbeid,” and so on. This seems 
vny wide till we trace old Stratford registers, wlicie 
‘•Sliaxlier” and Sliaxbeerc ” aie not at all uncommon 
valiants of the name. 

Saxe the signatures mentioned above llicro is not a sciap 
of Miakospeare’s writing now known. 

As for Sliakesjienre’s personal iippcarancp, the only 
niitheiitic memorials aro a mask, .said to liaxe been taken 
fiom the poet’s face after death, llio bust over the meino- 
rial tablet at Stratford, and four portraits. 

The Stratfoid bust (see next page) by Ccrard Johnson, 
was a coutemporaiy xvork; for we have Digges’s lines pre- 
fixed to the first edition of Shakespeare in 1(J23 — 

“ Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellows give 
'1 he xx’orld thy works: thy works, hy which outlive 
Thy tomb thy name must: when that stoiip is rent, 

And tiino {lissolvoa thy Stratford inonimient, 

Hero XX c alive shall view thee still,” &c. 

The bust is of stone, the size of life, and was originally 
painted. The hands and face were in light flesh colour, 
the eyes hazel, the hair and beard auburn; the coat was 
scarlet and llic mantle black. The cushion on which the 
poet’s elbows rested was green and crimson, with gilt 
tassels. In 1748 tlio colours were carefully restored, 
liaving faded a good dual by time, the restorer being .lobn 
Ward, Kemble’s grandfather. In 17tl3, most unhappily, 
Malonu was peimittcd to paint it with white paint so 
thickly ns to distnib tlio expression, as we are told by 
sevcml accurate critics of the time. 


The mask, which has the date 101 ff scratched on it, 
was long in the possession of Count Von Kesselstadt, and 
now belongs to the family of Dr. Bf-ekcr, chaplain to the late 
Princess Alice of England, Grand- Diiclic ss of Hesse. It 
shows a finely-sbajied, tliin, and alin<jst haggard visage. 
The theory is that the Stratford bust xxas t iixcd from 
it, the artist tilling in tho 
fulness of health from his 
own memory, and pm haps 
oxcrdoiiig it. 

Of the portraits the bc'-t 
autln-ntlcated 's that hy 
.Martin Droeshout, a vignelfi* 
jfiint, prefixed to tlie D>23 
iolio. It is elosc'ly similar to 
tho Sliatfoid bn>t ; and 
like it. deticiciit in all }ii;j]i 
quail tn s of ait. Both. In>xx - 
exfi, ‘tiiku line ns faithful 
nltemplsat rlelliieatiiui. '] he 
Migi ixnig by Maishall. jiie- 
fixfd to th<‘ DUO folio edi- 
tion, inipiessi ^ (an* ns I.Llng 
nnitaled from Dio'-'lo'Ut and 
the bust. 'llie Dioisl.out 
xvoodcut, it i.". inijioitaijt 
to note, was apiaoxid by 
Shakespeare\ i (.Ileagiu s and 
The following lines by Ben Juiison aecorrijiany 

“This fmoire that thou here seesi put 
It was lor Rcntle inike^lteai i* cm ; 

Wlieifiii the grax* r hai a Rtnle 
"With ii.'vtuic It* outdo the litc. 

( )h. Could lie hill h'lM* draxvu his x\ i 
As \\( II in biu'^s, as he had hit 
Ills liici*. the punt xxtuild then suii'.i 
All that xsrts ever i\nt in tunss 
But siuce he c.iniiot. Be.uhT. look 
N'*t on his pictiiie luit his lujjk. ' 

Tbo fine ‘‘ Chandos’’ poitiait, as it is o.ined. was gixcn by 
(lie E.iil of Klh’sincre to the Nitional I’oili.ut G.iluix it 
South Kensington. 'Ibe eail boiiLdit it of the tinstci s <jf 
the Duke of Buckingliain and (di.^ndos. The fiist kiioxxii 
of it is that it belonged to Daven.int half a cent in ) aftn 
tho poet's death, then it went to Betteiton the .u!<i. 
Kiicllei copied it for Diydcn. IL is well tiucid into th* 
Chnndos family, for it lias often been eiigi ixnl, and i*-. iu 
fact, the uiigni of the jHijmlar ennerjit ion of .'''li in 

face. Koxxe ptefixed nil engiaxing of it to lii'^ « ditioii. 
(('losely akin to the Chandos portrait is tliat by Coi- 
iielius Jansen, now in the collection of the Duke rf 
Soineisct.) Much ns we must admire the InMuty of the 
('luaiidos poitiait as .a woik of ait, and its superi('r likeli- 
hood of being llie portiait of a eonsiunmate genius— the 
forehead lofty, the face deliiately oxal, the featuies hand- 
some, the expicssion ih eply tlioughtfnl — xet Hie fuller fan*, 
the comfovtablo xxell-to-d<H‘xpiession. the jaunty moustache 
and slight tuft of heard, the clean-shaven full ehc-ks, and 
the bald croxvn of the Stratford and the Droesliout 
engiaving must on tho present exidence outweigh all tlie 
x^hann of the move ideal painting. Neveithelcss mir reidi i s 
xmII he lichly rewarded hv a xisit to the famous picture. 

A consideration of the ch.aiacteiistics of the stiip'-iidoiKs 
geiiin.s of Shakespeare, an investigali*)n of tlie wide d.'lii- 
enco betwTcn him and other poets (4 the very higho^^t i mk, 
and ft criticism and classing of his imnuutil di miis. aie 
tliemos oqnallx important, hut eqiiilly fonun to (lie sei'po 
of this xvork. Dn the otliei h iiul it is manifest Iv lu’ec'sarv 
to follow tho recoid of the poet's e*ue«'r with .i biiuf account 
of what one iffav call the exteinaks of hi^ works: that is to 
say, the conditions of their ongin and performance, and 
llieir approximate chronology. 
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Shakespeare entered upon his art not only endowed uitli 
the most colossal literary and poetic genius the worM has 
SL'cii, but among a set of conditions never before found, 
save only in tho age of IVi ikies. The foinis of poetiy 
were young, all minds were fresh, the nation was newly 
awakened from the centiiiles* slet p of seholastieism; the 
time in Tightly named the /•’< ini^('irici\ tho new birth. Our 
little insular nation was spiiiiging with mighty bounds to the 
leading plaee in Ihnope, lesi^ting ^pain and France, aid- 
ing Hollaml — notliiiig was m» adventurous but that English 
lieroes dare no! attempt it. It was an Englishman (Cabot) 
who di‘‘OovtMed the mainland of Amerie.a; Diake ^^ho sailed 
iioind the woild ; R ilelgh who bi ought home the potato and 
tob'ireo. Elen's minds were atlanie, every day brought a 
n’McI, their imaginationa needed uo kindling, somewhat 



Monument in Stratford Church. 

» < 1 - •ctry n.Inglud with daily lif--. Sndi an andicnee weje 
' ■ to f" 1 w til the ]»uet, and the slightest b.nt was 

c: ' .J tw '■nj.jdjr tla, -tage comiilions. lli fore tluseii- 
ti/.' ... i.' , ui;o:.s jaddif, i igf r t(» receive anything good, 
tk* ]. ft f.i . i .s ip/iking his bum and .‘■tvle for 

liin*-- — i.othiiig a‘- \et c i j^tallized, notliing slavishly based 
up ui appicvMi LTiod'h. hilt a’l pu-gnant with life and de- 
pnaiit, tvfiy y».i: inaiklrig hoine advanci-. 'J he lir.'-t 
fla ttre (< i.lcd 'I he d la all- ; was not lanlt Ijll as late as 
1 v76, wijf n .Shakt ^p‘ aic was tw» I\e ; and the famous lilac k- 
friars did not exist till twenty yeais later, d he elas-i- 
eal fultnro of t^e Renascence sijjjplied the f lenient of le- 
finciiant, the coarse and hoi'-teious inoialities ” and 
*' r... ride plays ■’ of the pree/dlng gmeratioii supplied the 
c]'- , #;.t of national humour; Jt wa-» the happy foitun*M»f 
thf Khzaheihan dramatists to combine tie- two into an 
immortal whole, vivifving the dead and Mibduing the ovci- 
v.la.ity of the living. 


Anti(|naries have lealized the stage details of Sliakc- 
speaiv's lime till we feel as if we had but to cross the liver 
Thames and walk along Rankside to find the liexagon- 
shaped (dlobe as it was when Shakespeare playiul in it, with 
its ilag flying from the roof, its beating drums and trum- 
pets sounding the hour of the performance. Tim low, 
square building, open to the slanting sunliglit, built of 
shabby wood, not unlike a circus, smelling of sawdust and 
the breath of the people, opens before us; wc watch tho 
crowd of “groundlings.” the spectators in the twopenny 
room overhead, the inmates of the boxes, the gallants on 
their stools upon tho stage, and the rii^li-strewn stage 
itself, sheltered by its tiled roof or “ heaven,” and hacked 
perhaps by a battlomcnted pastelmard wall with a placard 
upou it to say that “ this is Rome.” It is a scene whicli 
has been often desciibcLl. Tlie influ- 
ence of the stage conditions upciu plays 
and actors was all fi>r good. Ow ing to 
tlic simplicity of tho whole .•sliige- 
inountiiig, attention was concent i at cd 
on the actois, with whose move- 
ments, boldly detined against a simpio 
background, nothing intcifi-rcil. 'I'lio 
stage upon which they played wa-^ 
narrow, projecting into the yaid, sur- 
rounded on all sides by spectators. 
Their action w.as thus bi ought into 
piominent relief, placc«l close hcfoir 
the eye, deprived of all piTspective.. 
It acquired a special kind of realism, 
which the vast distances and mnui- 
fuld aititices of our modem Iheatu*'* 
have rendi-ud nnatt.iinnhle, 'riiis was 
the lealibin of an actual event, at 
which tho audience assi^ted ; not tin 
realism of a scene to which the audi- 
ence is transpoited h> the p.iintcT- 
skill and in whicli tlm actor jil.iys a 
somewhat suhurdinatc pait. It le- 
sulted from these circnmstanccs that 
the language of the dramallAt and the 
peisonality of the actor were all im- 
portant. A naked action was pre- 
sented by the player to the audience. 
That naked action had to be asvi-led 
by the playwiighT.s poeliy, .and niiuh 
that now seems supeillnoiis in the 
descriptive passages of tho I’dizi- 
hethan tragedies was iicotled to excite 
imagination. (Jne feature of tlio stage 
of Shakespeare’s day must be especially 
noted, as without it much of Shake- 
apeare’s stage action is obscure. There 
was alwftys a raised stage at tho rear 
of the general stage, and the former served for the battle- 
ments of a town, for a second room, for the camp of an 
anny different to that which occupied the lower stage, 
for a balcony, &c., so that it was the easiest thing possible 
to do as Shakespeare is so fond of doing, conduct two 
actions at the same moment The origin of this is to be 
explained in a sentence. The earliest dramas were per- 
foiincd in an inn }ard, and this rearward upper-stage 
w.as simply a bit of the first floor gallery which sur- 
rounded tlic whole yard and gave access to the bedrooms. 

.Shakespeare 8 plays fall naturally of themselves into four 
groups, and it is found that these correspond with four 
periods of his life. Tho first period runs from 1587 to 
l.'dM ; the hecond runs on to 1600; the third finishes 
whi-ii h*' left London entirely for Stratford, in 1608; and 
the fourth includes tho three great dramas written after tho 
poet had ficrrnanently settled at Stratford. Of these, tho 
third is the grand j>eriod, the period of splendour. 
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Tho first ppriod cniri}trisp3 tlic poet’s early dramalio at- 
tempts, larf^fly tvtnsivtin^ of rL'touchings of Ntandanl play^, 

anti (juitc tlomiiiated by the liteniry tendencies of tlic time, 
lour tnif^cdies, tlie thiee “Henry VI.” plays, and “Tilns 
Andronicu‘5,” and four comedies, “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
the “(’omedy of Enurs,” Iho “Taming of the Shrew,” 
and the “Two (jcntlemen of Verona,” must be set down 
hero. Wo know also that tho first seventeen sonnets were 
made, and that “All’s Well that Ends Well” was written 
in its first form of “ Love’s Labour’s Won,” “ Hamlet” 

M as brietly sketched, and “ Romeo ” more thoroughly 
worked upon. These studies, and careful practical woik, 
coneludeil with the niagiiifieent burst of genius called 
** Rjchaid III.,” and this coneludes the first peiiud. 

Tlays of First Pi nion. 

Siippofied Earliest Ptib- 
Date. Allusion. lished^ 
Titns A ndroiiieus (touched Up), 1588 ... 1594 .«• IfiOO 

Love's Labour’s Lost, .... 1589 ... 1598 ... 1598 

Lo^e's Laboni’s Won (All's Well), 1589 ... — ... — 

< 'omedy of Errors, 1591 ... 1591 ... 1(129 

Taming of the Sinew, . . . 1592 ... — ... 1G29 

Two (ientlemcn of VVrona, . 1590-2 ... 1598 ... 1029 

Hiury VL (three plays), . 1590-2 ...1592-5... 1023 
ihVliard III., 1593-4 ... 1595 ... 1597 

'llio second period shows Shakcspeai’e free from all train- 
!TU‘1s, carving out his own grand path for himself, litre 
his thought does not as yet w'cigh so heavy as his words; he 
lias complete command of his art, and has not yet soared 
})eyoml tin* ordinary powers of languagt*. Consequently 
ftir faultlcvs lines, easy fiow, sjjintcd action, and ])iire st\le, 
we look diielly to tluse [tl iys. 'lliero is a splendid fus- 
tt.iital series: “ Ricliaid IL,' “Henry IV.’* (two]»la\s), 

“ Heniy V.” .and “ ,lolin.”a lieautiful love-tragedy “ Jhjmeo 
and .Inliet,” and two nolilo gioups of comedies: (1) “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,*’ “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
and tho “Merchant of Veniee;” and (2) “ Meny Wi\es 
of Windsor,” “ Much Ado about Nothing,” “ As you Like 
it,’ and “Twelfth Night.” As to the “Merry Wi\ts“ 
tiiidition says that (Jueen Elizabeth commalukal it, ns she 
1 m( 1 been so amused with Falstaft' in “Heiiiy IV.” that sli<- | 
drain'd to see him in love, and with her usual impetuosity 
slic 01 deled the poet to be ready with the new play in foui- 
tcen iUiys. 

1*1 A^s <ip tSi'.eoND Pniioi). 

Supposed Earliest Pub- 
Date. Allusion, lished. 

Richard IL, 1594 ... 1595 ... 1597 

Alidsnmmer Night’s Dream, 1594 ... 1598 ... 1000 

All's Well that Ends Well . 1594 ... 1598 ... 1623 

(Kewiitton from Love's Labour's Won). 

>rerchant of Veniee, . . 1594 ... 1598 1000 

Ihimeo and Juliet, . . . 1595 ... 1695 1597 

Jidin, 1590 ... 1598 ... 1023 

Henry IV. (pait I.), . . 1597 ... 1598 ... 1598 

He»iy V., 1697 ... 1599 ... lOtm 

Heiiiy IV. (part IL), . , 1598 ... 1598 ... IGOd 

Meiry Wives of Windsor, . 1598 ... 1002 ... 1002 

As You Like it, .... 1699 ... 1600 ... 1023 

Much Ado about Nothing, 1000 ... 1600 ... 1000 

Twelfth Night, .... lOOO ... 1002 ... 1023 

The glorious third period of Shakespeare, tlic rubninatlon 
of the dramatic art of tho whole woild, gave us tlmse 
wondrous representations of liiiinanity, witli its force and 
its feebleness, its good and its evil, which constitute among 
themselves an epitome of life. All this consummate woik 
and wealth of outpoured wisdom must, by good evidence, bo 
attiibuted to not more than eight years* space ; that is if 
we speak of only its actual production — for in one ca'^c 
(“ Ilomlct'’) wo arc aware that tlie pljiy was Iho woik of :i 


lifetime, taken up now and again and lovingly touched and re- 
touched. '1 ho iim‘i\alb‘d tiagcdu's of tlie tliiid period are 
“Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Maebetb,” and ‘‘Lear;” then come 
the splendid Roman plays “.lulius (Jje^^ar,” “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” “ Coriolanus ; ” twTj (Leek y»la\s (as curiously 
non-Cieek in everything hut name, as the Ibutiiui pla\s aro 
marvellously Jfoman in all essentials), ‘‘Tioilu, .iml Cres- 
sida,” and “ Timon of Athens;” and a coumly in fr.ini, 
hut ail intense tragedy by its meaning and painful 
“ Measure for Measure.’’ Tlie cousiimrnate lejneM-ntatn n 
of tho evils that nllliet mankind, especially the f o: 
our own making, causes us to shudder at the puw.i (,' 
these dramas which set it fortli; but side by m(1c witli tl.e 
(dernenlal foiccs of evil, Sliake‘.j)ean* sliows us, deep l\iir_: jn 
the human heart, unlimited possibilities of good : the power 
of love and Mrtue is set foitli in as splendid guise i\s the 
power of hale and wickedness. It is tlic .iwfiil tnilli witii 
which the clcinal conllu.t betwajcn tin si* powejs is ji it 
before us til it makes tlicse pla\s so f.isi iii.iling to t'i<‘ 
thoughtful mind, and cau'^cs tlnan to b.* the iiioic intfjic'-fj g 
the more thought is expctulial uyioii liicu* stud\. i o 
study “ Haiiilcl ” or ‘‘MaLbclh" is to study life itself, witn 
the inestimable advantage of b.aviiig the f lets isolated .md 
arranged from the giniral tin moil of tlie w'uild. Hi * 
keen observer delects that in tragedy Sli-ikovpc.'iuj imc 
d( ]»ict ‘‘ a good man sti uggbiig with an .uha ise late.' fli r 
tin* manner of the ancients, but ratlna .i noble mind gi.e; i- 
ally dcgcjiLaaling tlnongli some f.ital original error o* sii', 
a Macb«-tli, a J.ear, or an Otliello — winch, if wr 
sider it, is a fai more tiagie thing. A So])]jok]cs sin us 
the luiii of a life, o\ei weighted l>y fati , as the b;i-is of t! f 
tiagie ail : Sliakcsjicare shows the rnin of a soul, ili ijj’ 1 
dov\n by its o\Mi wiekid net. So woiiu iful wa" .'^n ike 
•»))eai«.^ power of (d)S(iv.'il n, that it is onI\ aftci 3‘'<i 
}< ars, with all llicir gatlieied expe* i*nce, tliat we ran U' lli i - 
stand “Il'unlet” de iily. Tbi^ is smiply to say that Sh .1“- 
speire was tliiec eeiitiiries in fiont of eontcmporaiy iiiiu i 
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force given to euiluiing mi tile, the moiv contemplative \ w 
of life, indicate that the pott b.ad parsed througli the icli.* i 
of sliunis and leaclied t Icar water beyond, “’llie Tim- 
pcst ” IS alwa}s held to be Shakespeare’s hist woik, and f 
so. l*n“vpero‘s Incakiug of his magic wand has a twi.n’d 
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The Two Nohle Kinsmen” was publi>lieil in tr»i>4 as ' 
b}' Miakospearo anil FletchiT, and assuredly there are lines 
ill it which iu» one but Slmkespcarc may claim. As a | 
whole it is piohahly not Shake>|)r;iies. The exactly ic- 
\erse decision is iisiiaily ei\rn as to ** Homy VI 11.’’ As a 
nliole it is Sh.'ikespcare^. but theie aie many scones cer- 
tainly not by him. It w<.ii]d seem to he a play paitly 
wiitleii by Miaki^poaie eillua now or at some larlier date, 
paitly tiidslud l’\ I'leiclier, and tim>hid alto;;ethcr by i 
^lassin^ei. Ma'‘''l^L’^T'^ pait i>. eon''I»lered to be i. 1, iv. 1| I 
V. 1, and jmiIn of othu secius. The undoubted Shake- | 
spe lie sc< n* " aie i. '2, li. d, n. 1, amon;; others. The patcli- 
woilc rliii.Ktei of the ]•! ly is shown by a very simple 
illu^ij.itioii. Ill 1 . 1 plassirif^er) aie mentioned (1) 
M’chol Ib'pk'.n^, a monk id the Chaitieux; (*2) John 
de la (’ll, tl e dukes n-nfi ssoi ; olle (Iilhiit Peck, his 
ccnneillor. In i. 2 (Sli ike-'peaie') tlic^e hccome(n Nicho- 
la** llititoii, a ('li.nticux fiiar, hi'' eoiifevMir: t*2) John de 
la ( ir, h:> chaj-lam ; (.‘0 not mentioned. In ii. 1 (PletcluT) 
tiny. lie ajiui elianmd to(l)l)i\iI Monk llo)»kms; (2) 
John (.’ar. Ijis eonfe-^soi ; Jmi (iilbeit Teek, his clian- 
Cellor. It is miposvdde that :in_\ sniL'le aiithoi •should ha\e I 
thus ^ari•‘d in so ^lioit a spav. (’iitioil couMderati<.ns | 
have lid to llitd linos beiiu:; eiedited t" Muikt^peare, and 
ITnl to ri'tilai and M.i'"'in^er. i his i'' Mr. J.imes 
>*]ii dd.n^k LoiKj.n'U '' 11 . witii \ihah otlnis a::ii‘e toleiahly ! 
Wi '■ il< . ”y \’] 1 1. ' w as t' •’ j I IV hi 'ii;: acit il wlini the j 
Gl' b. Tlnari' wa^ I m nr dow:, m 1*. I'l, tlie fne U lug caU'-ed ; 
by li o vIimL lu'. ( f ch.imloi^ 111 ait i. ''Ci iv d. j 

'I! e id.:.. 'Us of >h.ikisp(.ai* s pla\s are llie fol- I 


edition (that is, one which collects and sums np nil tlm 
Opinions of pieceding conmientatoiy), appeared in 1703 in 
eight vol.s. 8\i), preceded by a preface in Jolmsoirs vt'ry best 
st}le. so clever, ho fair-.seeming, and so convincing that it 
ruined Shakcspeare-ciiticisiii for a time, for it is hardly 
ncces.sary to say that the great and good doctor did not 
undeistnnd Shakespeaie, and the liner his cilticism was .as 
a literary effort the gi cater liaim it did as .a eiitic.al guide. 
Ono sentence will scive as a sample: — “ He has seems of 
undoubted and perpetual e.xeellenee, but pel baps not one 
play whicli, if it wcac now exhibited as the woik of a cuii- 
teuipor.ary writer, would be heaul to the eonelusioii.” Jt 
seems incredible that the cultuied Jolni'von could so wiite. 
Capell, the first editor to study Kli/.ibethan litci aline and 
really elucidate his author in true edilonal wise, brought 
out an edition which was an excellent begiiming in this 
style, in 17t>8. Stcevens, with JoImson*.s name added to 
his own as editor, produced editions in 1773 and 1778, 
Malone’s familiar (vaiiorum) edition appealed in JTlMk 
Stcevens returned to the woik in 171*3, and hroiighi «>iit 
that edition whieli lias excited the wr.ith of Shakesja*are- 
lovcrs ever since, whciein he ainlacimisly set to wml; to 
amend the text, chopping off .a wind here and adding one 
there, to make it read more smoothly! For neaily half a 
ccntuiy, nltliongh Malone tried to recall the public to tho 
liue text in his edition of 1821, Stcevens’ iiii]»ertinent; 
coiTeetions represented Sh.akcspeuie to the geneial public, 
(.)f what may be tcimcd contemporary editions those of 
Chailes Knight, Dycc. Pa}ne Collier, Staunton, llalliwell, 
and above all of Chiike aiul Wright (the Cambridge editors), 
mav be mentioned as the best. Fine but costlv \aiioiuin 


1 1 tl'* i.Mit' »,"p'*.s 'J s'ligk* |Iivs, ditin/ fiom 1307 

t. lii-iJ. * . ‘ ^ 

■J. 'lb' b-’ ' td‘ lojn by II- ming.' and Condell, Sli ikc- 
cibagn-^ a.i-1 piitU'i^ at I’.! ic kfi l.u^ . “Mi. 
NNiii.m Siiik'j' ii'-'s (’(imedn lli'-l'-i.e", and Tiagedi^'s, 
) "I i.-’ <-.l .1 . -Ill i.g to ibe Inn* (Jnginall <\>pies ’ (xtli 
. . . “s-H-Tnmv of the .‘■iid copies 

a's iri 1 r.t I'-im- ' 1\ tntfr-d to i-tbir iner.,*’ /.< . the qiiaitos, 
'I 0 lb' tvvo :i,. ii and iJmbigo, tbe gn .ite^t aetor of tlkin 
all ak' -j-' .irr 1- ft wa-itii aho.ii X'l 2 in our money, 

•’t'j i-n;. It.i. n iru''.*’ ( llmbagi m lG10,oi ii'J ihnibt 
1 ■ vv' ul-i 1 iVi t iki n in tin i-nblii ition.) The edlti'm 
w.i- litaicat^'l t" lin.* of I'cmbioke ami Montgoimry. 

An j-t ini' H »tiii_' [-1 • fi.itn t! <■ po< i'*, ‘ f. How s ’’ ti ll.s 

11 - .an,- :.g oil.' r tl i'..:'- tbit ‘ what ii* if.-aiglit, he nttued 

w iiti rl, ir • i-Im tl.at w e IIP, fioin him 

a blot *1. b:*' ] r- " Hen .J-apon ‘i-l'Ua glowing i uli^gnmi 

m p ' try *• to ij..- M. n. pv of n.y fb lo\id. llie Anth"i. Mr. 
Wgjii'ii ik( -p- ar- . ’ \'i le-- t! ,iii (ighteMi I'lav^ ware 


editions of the chief plays ajipoared one by one fiom the 
I hands of H. H. Furne''S, of Hliil ulelpliia. Am* rica, dining 
the close of the present centiir\. “Othello,’’ romplitmg 
the five great acted tiagcilies, appeared in iHSil. 'Ihc 
famous Rowdier family edition 0'^ which Mr. Rowdier 
suppicssed ail the naughty woids, ruined the sense, and 
grne a new veil), “to Ixiwdleri/e.” to thi‘ English l.mguagi*) 

! appeared in 1811, and has bieii the ciitic'.s laughing-stock 
ever since. Its production was well-intentioned, however; 

I Rowdier, a genuine lover of Shakes])caie, had reason to 
I fear that some over-p.ii ticular persons weic afiaid of tho 
! oit.i-ional coaiseiie.ss of .Shakespene, and weic ib'lMrreil 
I fiom the enji)}ment of his Ireasuie.s. With the b»*'-t 
■ iiiiMiiing in the world, thirefoie, lie peipclrutid his 
gigantic literary Clime. 

'Ihe criticisms of I..amb and Colei idge, those of Lessing, 

I Goethe, Schlcgel, (ierviiiu.s, and Uliici in (ieimany, and 
' the e,xccllont critic.al labours of Furni\all and Fleay in our 
I own day, complete the list of those with wliose pioduelioms 


b: -t ]-’ -I t* -1 'j ti ]'■> e lit]' ’ . wlii- Ij al'-n* pn_-eiv« d tliim t'j 
11-. li.' 'i.irk 1^.1 tm tviaimv swf],t aw.ay 

tb': dr p' -i ;'i ‘■la b rutblcs*. w tbit it ha® never Giuc 
r' m 1 .!! ii'' fjur'r •'J' lit. loin oll,» r pbivs wen- .iNo 
I'f Ii-r J-! i.tt'I a pi ] ft.' t ‘-late. Tl-i n wmo tlnrly- 

. ]-i 1} ■■ t'--- ri altf tl ei. 'I b^ f"’. • w is im-‘«ui d 

i. in :i. IG'il, a..-! 1'-^,#, b'lit witb'jut .my djth iliic'* of 

i:a T nt. 

'1 1.' f .1 .^rf' tin' f-dlow log • — Rdvvi ’' i, 

m 17*''.*. w'ri' a ■ i.:'* (-'roij.l (-liti-.n, 171 Ij. lope’--, 
i.j 172 0. j:i -i'. fourto, with inaktnlv pi< f.ieo. and 

tbitfol’t' ‘‘V ::.['.itbv w til tl '■ aiitl.or in II e r ntj' 'll remaik-. 

W'lii' h w. ' to I'f. I sj.i Lt' (1 fi'-’/i '-0 gl* at a p'a’t (sc cond edit., 

I72>;. r-'P" wa'' notlrilv till- <1 foi an i .liP -i , and ‘OMial 

bad idiloiial bllind' i> wn. (,\j.*»-id by 'Ihfobald in 172»:. 
*;jawing down ouf of h itbing outbursts rj h.aliie. 

'i I'C'ib.iId, put on h.s rnetll*'. piodmid a far hettei iditioii 
t^ai' Eopf’-) m 173.3, s'-ven \ob. 8vo, wlinli fpiite n [d.iecd 
I'ojiC^ in public favour, :md ran tlnouL'h inanv eilitions, 
H ij n.'r ri7t Li ami Wai burton 0717) ffdlowcd, .at brief 
ioNivals, u.th editions quite u-el(‘s for <iJtie.il purpose.*!. 
L*i. John ■j'.'ii'i edit. on, which was what is railed a umnrtnn 


it IS nece**hary for the Shakespearian student to he .acq main led. 

'1 he poems anil sonnets of Shakespeaie are unjustly over- 
shadowed by his rnagnilicent dramas, hut every year 
brings more students to tin m. The “ Venus and Adonis ” 
was printed in I3t*3, the “ Lucrcce ” in I3‘J 1. and both aro 
dedicated to the Eail of .Soullniiripton. The publication of 
the first at once set Shakes|)e!iie in the rank of sulmiied 
poiti. It.s passionate fervour, and il.s wealth of imageiy 
and truth to nature made il a universal favourite, and tl 
was constantly ri*[iiinted, tliough now il seems to us hut 
a hoyisli wonder, st.iuiling, as we do, upon the heights tho 
poet afterwards attained. What is so exceedingly curious 
about both these poems is tlie .studious avoidance of tlio 
dramatic. For ex.ample, in “ Venus and Adonis” tlio boar* 
hunt U ai tiially omitted, and narratives and long bo1iloi|iiies 
m.ike up the p*jein. 'I'lie cause of this is not any early 
aversion to dramatic r ffects, but simply that Shakcfipcnro 
was w’oikiiig in a favourite style of the period ; he succx'cded, 
it is tiu<‘, better than any ono else, but ho flung it usido 
when he liad pioved its fal.Heness, never to resume it. 

As regards the sonnets Word-swortli says, “With this 
k<y Shakespeare onI<.K;ked his heart ” — a dictum entirely 
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niul ropuJIalcd, with the words “ If so the less 

Sliakcspc.iiv he,” by Uobeit lirowniii;;. And yet the liddlo 
loinaiiis — What means tliis large collection of lot splendid 
poems, a majfirity of which are eonnccted ? ^leivs speaks of 
“Shakespeare’s sugared soniietB among hi-s piivatc fii(‘nds,” 
and the question is how far they were ‘‘ sugared,” how far true 
memojials of the experiences of a somewhat sad life ? The 
vi\idnes8 of many of them, “Tho Dyer’s Hand ” (cxi.)f lor 
instance, renders it quite impossible to regard them ns mere 
fictions, but in many others we seem to sec a sort of alle- 
gory or ^ oiled story told. A hundred and twenty-six 
sonnets aie addressed apparently to a young fiicnd whom 
the poet lo\ed so deeply that when liia inistiess was seduced 
l)y him, even that lieachery could not shake his love. 
Twenty- six inoie are addressed to a dark lady, tho mistress 
afoics.iid. Had this tale been actually true, and bad tin* 
lady been Mi.slifss Alary Fitton, one of the queen's maids 
of honour, and the friend William Ileibert, earl of Pem- 
bioke (“ W. II., the onlie begetter of these in.suing sonnct.s”), 
as sccnis likely to many eiitics, surely we must liave come 
against the traces of such a scandal in the works or letters 
of the gos'-ips of the time. Probably, therefore, the poet, 
wantonly and for the sake of art, exaggerated sentiments 
tb.it b.ad some basis, but ran by no means the extent that 
lie cboosus to make them. Certainly Mrs. (as we should 
now say “Aliss”) Fitton w’as at one time the Karl of 
Pembroke’s mistrc.s.s, and we would give much to know 
tlie colour of her hair. Put let the riddle be solved bow 
it may, Slnikespeare's MJimets contain some of the most 
beautiful and sinking pas.sages in our juietieal litciatuie. 

SHAKESPEARE-BACON THEORY. The tbeoi) 
that Willi.im Miakcspe.ire did not wiite the works published 
limb r his name oiiginatcd in several minds independ- 
ently. Hoi. 'ice Walpol** casnilly suggested the doubt in 
hn-s “ Hisloiic luquiiies.” Mr. Jameson wrote an article in 
ChawhiVsCf Journal^ August, entitled “Who wrote 

Miakrspc.'ire raising the doubt, but leaving it unsettled. 
Aliss Delia Jlacon in Amciica, and Mr. W, H. Smith in 
Kiigland, in about the .same time, put foith Lonl 

Paeon’s claims. I..'iter, about Mis. Pott, knowing 

nothing of pievious inquiries, reached the same conclusion. 
Tlie mo.st complete statement of the argument, as a whole, 
is ((iiitained in Judge Holmes’ “ The Authorship of Shake- 
spe.iH*,” ill two 8vo voI.M. Mr. Appleton Morgan’.s hook. 
“ riie ShakespcJireMytli,” which appeared in 188 1, is a eb-vi-r 
plea for the anti-Sliakespcnre side, rather th.an pro-Paconi.ui. 
lie ha.s published minor articles, cue of the most notable 
being a p.iper in Manhattan^ May, 188*1, on Hie Sonnets. 
Another indijiendeiit Uiscoveicr, Dr. Williain Tliomson of 
Melbunnie, has written several woiks. His writings began 
in 1878, and continued till 1883; they are strongly 
Baconian, and endeavour to trace ptilitical purposes in 
tlie plays. The most important single work is Paeon’s 
“ I’lomus,” with annotations, prefaces, and appendices, l»y 
Mis. Hemy I’ott, and an introduction by Dr. Abbott (188.3^). 
'I'lie ‘‘Piomus” is A laige collection (about IG55) of 
vaiious notes, Sciipture texts, mottoes from clas.sic wrib is. 
pioyeibs in vaiiou.s languages, turns of cxpns.sioii, speci- 
mens of icpartec, &c. Mr. Spedding could not, lie tclK 
us, quite make them out, and necoidingly only published 
about 30tl, with a gcncrAl description of the whole. Mis. 
I’ott fiud.s in llicm hints for invention, wliieb, she says, 
were used in llio construction of Sliakespoarc, and publisbc'* 
the entire collection with passages from the plays and poems 
which she has found more or less clcaily’ reflected in 
the “Proinus” eiitiics. In tho appendix, besides other 
innterial.s, is a list of GOOD woiks examined beluiigiiig to 
the Flizabcllian age, in order to prove tlio negative ami some- 
what illimitable thesis, that tho “Promus” notes oaiinot, 
to any appreciable extent, bo connected with other wiileis. 
Mrs. Pott has since published as pamphlets two instalineuts 
of a larger work, entitled “ Did Francis Paeon write Shake- 


speare ?” The first contains a summary, under thirty-two 
headings, of the reasons for thinking that be did. '1 lie 
second is a comparative yiew of the coiUiasted lives of 
Shakespeare and Ihuon, to sbuw boyv far the tlieoiy is 
borne out by Paeons pc-ibonal bisloiy. Mis. Pijtt'.b aim 
is by minute and conijnelieiiviyc ciltidsin to jjnne fli.it all 
tho knowledge and belief.^, including cjiois md mi^jlaki s, 
that arc to be found in Ibicon’s prose, an* t'> bo f.-iiud in 
Shakespeare: lliattbemenlal inventory of tlietwn isnli niicMl; 
that the law, lioilieultmc, natuial bistoiy, mid.ioine uf 
Paeon, his peculiar notions about the hum. in body and 1 1*0 
“sensithc soul,” In's ideas about .sound, ligljl, Ik .it, f old, g( i- 
inination, inalniation, piitiofactimi, the wind^, a^titiricnty, 
ahtri)b*gy, witcliciaft ; lll^ bibllc.il pif fi loncos, supc \ -tit i<'ii 
and ebuK h opinions ; bi-> faioiiiite books and Ikto* ; 1. > 
char.ailcristic apll(lll'‘nl'^, voc.'iliulaiT, nn t.ij'liors, Iniii" tif 
cxpic.s^ion, aiL- all in Mi.ik'-^’pe.ne ; tli.it mm li tlnit miibt 
expected fioin a Midland counti wnaii is ii(yt piCM.nt. wlnlo 
an ari.stociallc bimibai ity with uppf i -cla'**? life and gniu.d 
ayoidtilK-C of middle-cla-s perboiii and juirsuits points to 
the autlior as :i couitier and ;ni aii^toerat. Mi-. P'dt's 
reseaiclies iIiIUt fioiii those •»£ the othei wiiUrs named, in 
being more .statistical and s\st(nriric. All ahbe^tiK to 
sboyv by paialliTi-ms tliat th*- minil of I’acon i^ vo nlhi toil 
in Shakespeare that identify (jf ant In i ship mu-t In* ji.fei !• il. 
Tlie iiegalive sale is siipplKd hy all that is knonii antbent’e - 
ally about William .‘^li.iki speaie. db' Paeon .in- ihilhiige 
Sb.ikes])eari.inb to point to an\ binglc p.is'iaee in Sb ikr-]>. .e.* 
which becomes inoie iiitcic.slmg .ind intcljigible b\ coll.itioii 
with anything known about Shakespeare hmi'-ilf. 
they ]>oiiit to the IG-J folio, published seven y< ai s af'eT 
Sliakcspeaie’b de.ith, when PaLoii, by Irs fall, h.id 'Mined 
litii.iiy leisn I'kiy ebne In 

of, ngbteill liexcl befoie p .:.dl^h<.d. and Jaii'c additl' \r oi 
alteialions in the nst, .is quitL iiieconcil ihle witli tie 
ifputed autlinisliip. It i.s .al^j uiged that Paeon w.is 
addicssed b\ a fiund as “the gn-itest wit of his .ige. ’ 
.•ilthouidi known h\ .inoiher ii uiic, and ill it he .speaks of 
bimsdf asa“comiahd poit.” '1 h it Ibu nn ^h« nid hay' 
resigned hni self to Mine: h's tjwn pla\s and ]'o« alin 
buted to a pupul.u ]il.iui is ex^hnm-d by ihi* .i^-mnptioii 
that bis main ambit uai w.is to uliie\e .i ^lai.li'.n an I 
pliilosopliie t( putation. and seci.mhiry to tins |o g.ni 
ciice as a stati'-man and a ctaiitiei. and tli.it ]'! ly wi.ri g 
yy.is icgaideJ a deioLMbny pnl^nlt iinwiitii\ if .a 
pbilosoplnr or .a .st.iti snian. No ittiinpt 1 i- bei :i 
made by ain .aicieditcd Sliakespi auan ‘-tmlnit to upls t j 
tie* aiLMiments of tlu* PiLoni.iiis. Di. run, nail i.ills it 
“ iiitimte lomfooleiy,’ and the hke conteinpnii'Us l.iiiju iiv 
li.ls bien Used on :ill Mih.s; lint the pm^ries- wlmh tiio 
tbi’ory Ills made in iiaeiit m ai s jnstilb s il is -lunt maici* 
of its oiigiii and gii-w til. d lie .ildest expniiLnl i f tbetliioiy 
in Knglaiul is Mis, Henry I’olt. llci hioilnr. Mi. I'nineis 
Fiaroii, and Dr. Ih M. dheobald of Phuklicatli. aio also 
known as it.s aide and eaiiust defendeis. A Picon soueiy 
was funned in ISmI, yyith the ohiecl of ^ludunj; Ibieou’s 
woik.s and all qiie.stions .absoii.Ued with liiin. Its altitud* 
i.s fiieiidly to the Ikuon .'"'hakespeaie theoiy.but :t does in.t 
u'lnmit its menibeis eitlui to tlie one side oi the olln i. 

SHALE ftlei. .s*( /<(//( /I, to peel otV) is -i i.uk eoiisi-.ii' 
of haider.ed mud oi elay.aiul Vi adily sphttinj in!o li n 
cyeii l.\Mis along tlie lines of beihling. dhe j-nului 
eharietir i-’ teebniially .spoken of a^ /o/.n./o/c- ^ J il. 
/(im/af/. a linn ]date). (dosely allied rocks iie . 

liaMug an caitliy and almost liomogemous .id 

containing a huge admixtnic of i.iiboi. iie . 1 I. ire. 

SHALLOON', a 'light yyoisted .sin it nij'p»d i loth 
yyliicli deilycs its nmie fioin ('li.di'iis, ni 1 i .me, v\htie 
il wa:< tiisi nnnnfielnied ixm 
SHALLOT'. 8ec Ai i n yr. 

SHALM (oi Shnum^ an amiciit iiistimneiit of music. 
The Idau'i’ Book u^c ol tlie woid to liaiislatc a cei lain 
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Hebrew instrument inentioncil in tlie Bible is quite in- 
eonvet. Thus the shawm of Phalm xeviii. 7 (rni\cr Book 
In tile ^^hieh is a tiimipet made of a 

ram's horn, as used in the svnaeoi:ues on de\\ish New 
Year's l>ay fiom time immi'inoiial ihmn to tho present. 
Therehne tho old tianslation, “ Witli trumpets also anil 
sh iwins.’* N\ as M>i y piopcriy alteiod in the Authorized Ver- 
."ion to "With ti limpets aiul sound of cornet/’ and is so 
iftained in the lh\i"ed V<i"ioii. 

The shalm was a sort of small oboe, a ]iipe with a reed 
in tlic moutli-Iiole, the reed beiin: pruteclod by a cover 
liaMii:: an onlhe at the tojt, throui;h \\liich the instrument 
was hi' AMI. '1 hi‘ name ^^a^ deri^od from Lat. caJaintis 
( i ri'dh rod the I’leneii name f and the German 
name //./’ 'i> '/ are .al^o im lely other miMlilieatioiis of tho 
sjme j"o|. Tins i^ivis some ci lour to a theory often 
hi" k lad that tla* K’oman.s iutioduced the jiipc into 
\\i-Uin 1 mope. Tin* piesont I'yioh'se Mhntmiy and 
Ital m i’i^ti>rah aie desei'udanls of the old bhalm, 

ami ]' "sihly aie n-jt much moililied ; the fiist still letains 
lie I Ini icli 1 '"tie box. It has six lioles, pli\ed by the 
i..ivhlJe t.niznsof cadi liand. and a sevi'iitli hole (uitli a 
h' for 'HU* hllle Hn:;er. 

SHAMANISM, in a \\Me sm^e. is the name eixen to ' 
ill sp:rT \\oi "dp Cl nm cIl.] with mi_k ait", hut loimmnly 
• •'ily tl It of liie u'-rlh Asjil'.e i 'lei '1 he name is a 
ei'ijmt.in if the in"Kiit >’1 a r»ik]dhi"t ase'-lic 

■r ni' na’>a n. .'shamain'in i.s one cf tlie on best phases of ■ 
ii I jh'U" ale, m 1 im t x\ ith m \ 11 nais foims amoniX all the 
' ivaje I xc’s i f rlie XX Tid. It l^ ahm to ( r a mixture of 

tic! ."Ill, 1 1 !: 0 a<ii'’ ition of nn'_'ie stones and trees, and 
> ’ll 1 1 II’ It- i\,il ' ho.L'.s 1,1 iidderi d a.s abodes of spiiits, and 
r the xve. "Li]' "f t):e st u*". Mmnanie priests 

’-•'nt to h a ' "'lilt cf eontudliii; th.er.nnin:; and de- , 

T it.nj 'f . x.l "p ’ I-. Cadnii si\s they aie praclLsed in ' 
I 1 k Is < f to’ uai’',: tl . ks hx XX I' i li tie know hoxx’ to 

d i/./le tl:o ‘ ’ [h (iMXil ai. l iii"piie L'leatn* tnist in tlum- I 

"dxi. 5 . 'I I I : oihees ari' LMiei ally r tiled into reqni.sition 
.1 la-'S Ml ' chne's m <!• .itli, xx huh most rude pei-ples 
..'-I'lh' t" t ' j r< 'Cik* 01 ill-xxil! of (lemons. In Nheiia 
til pi. -L ii .. diy Sikh-- the ].iit < f the hodx of the }*atieiit 
ii ruli';] im st, and I'nally takes out ‘d his mouth 
dlh'i a t 1 'in, i hn,;, a "toiu, cr s(.ii)e otlai <>hjiet, xxhieli 
io'xi.ih r- i- th' i.ii'i t.f til' LMiijdaiul. The jiroi e>s is 
"oinct ir- ' aci. mjiaiad xxith ht diii^ of (hums and hlow- 
iiU' "f l/'ins, xxl,:;" tie’ ].ikst xx.>iks hi!n"elf int'> a st\te of 
tr i .Ci' ;ii. i < [ ' p''}'. .bimii ir praetie* .s aie n er.Mied in the 
V'd.c hti ratnr- i ] the II.” -Ins. and the Iji'loiical exten- 
of ''I mn: ."mani-ii.^' tl." tidies of Xoithein Asia runs 
ja;..!!td xxitjj li e "pn ad of JlU(l.]hi"ni. It appi 11 s als(i that 
ff tl.u aie i lit lejiu'ioiis sd i-ins amoij” the Iranians 
XV. f'» t ' j i- . alema* f f .'iir.aii.sm. riitil tlicrei:;n 

‘.f <f'i jh ' Kh in the Moij;;o!s xxiie ahii ist xxlediv pxeii 
to s'’i.d,it :n '. a and s. rrs rx ; hut suhsi rpo utlymanyof tln-rn 
[‘i ' ! ‘A’ [•! I, .mdom xxli'fli j., in i ire I'lii'e .al>o a kind 

, ‘ s: WT . ^M. 1 ' t ii fix-id 'xitli J'.iid'ihi"lii doitrinc’s. 

SHAMROCK Is th o n line r.f a plant, the iiatloii.al 
c.nhi' -i '• ii'.a ( 1 , .1, the is of Implinil, ami llie 

th 'tl'. ' f >( a', .li ]. k Is a ( nii'iU" f u t tl .at hot iinds arc 
r.f t }' t .i_r' I d as I'i ’.xliat is the tni'- spe-t i' s known by tins 
nrura. 'lie doubt *” • n to J.ixe aimn in the use of the j 
i’eii’e xxoi 1 fjr t),i‘. j.lint, XX tdi h mdieatos a so-called! 
tLjc’f !'ax(d f»i:n (Inf'd;. llms, ni.mx I/old tint the' 
si..arM"^k; H tie* White < l-jvcr (Tiifnliujit r(jnfii>')y xxhiio 1 
(th'is p'^'anl it as a 1 ani' foi th( riniiinou Wood Soird 
( m t fosel^o). xxhifh is a 1 itixo of th*- Bntisli I.sh'S. 
7 /.. fonner vioxv is luo-st 17 - ly tl tme r nc, hut perhaps no 
d r sjifiiCH is intended to be jx.jutr d out ho}onil a plant 
W.tri li.f ' itc leaxrs. 7 he .--toi x ”''es that St. ihiliiek. tlic 
/:< ’ j. .tr ■] M'nt of Jieland, in.'-de u.‘;e of tlio .‘li.iiJiii.iik to I 
lil'.mti.i*- tie- dootrine r,f the liiriity. 

SHAMYL. .S' c Sc i Jy \ .m 1 L. 


SHANGHAI' or SHANOHAE, the most important 
seaport in Chinn, is built on the left b.ank of the river 
llwanppoo or W'uosun^;, xvhieli is properly only the channel 
by which tho waters of the Lake Taboo or Tai (tho Gncat 
Lake) arc discharged into the mouth of the Yang-tsc-kiang 
Kiver, and thu.s into the sea. Though tho course of the 
Woosuug does not excecal oO miles, it brings down a great 
volume of xvater, and is very deep. Opposite tho town of 
Shangh.ni, xvhich is about 10 miles from its mouth, tho 
depth in the middle of the stream varies from G to 8 
f.athoms, so that tho largest vessels can come up to tho 
liaibour and unload at tlie banks of the liver, xvhich at 
this place is nearly half a mile xvide. 

Tho loxvii is very large (thexvall being T) miles In circuit), 
.and there . 11*0 extensive suburbs outside. The streets ;no 
i narrow and many of them paved xxith small tile.s. Tho 
' houses are mostly of brick, but low and mean. On the 
j side of the river east of the city, hoxvever, the foreign 
merchants, chiefly Knglihli, American, and Trench, haxe 
erected some very handsome houses, and the wide, uiiy 
streets hero arc well pax'cd and lighted. In fact, there is 
veiy little to di.stinguish it from the fashioiiahlc suhuib of 
some large English city, and it also has its oxxii .separate 
municipal goxernmciit, which i.s conducted xxith an elli- 
eiency and attention to the interests of the setllcis xvorthy 
of all praise. Tho con.‘<crvation of tho public peace and 
health are looked to xvith marked success, mid an efh'cieiit 
sxstem of drainage has been earned out. 7'bcre arc alto- 
gether fifteen foieign consuls, who liavc criminal juiisdic- 
tion over tho subjects of their several nations. The ChiiU’"L' 
town has a mint, and manufactun’s of silk and muslins, 
vegetable oils and oil-cake (vast quantities of xxhidi me 
sent into the interior), iron-xvare, gla.';.'*, paper, and ivory. 
But it is to its commerce that Shanghai owe-) its impoit- 
ance. It was fir.st thrown open to Jkirope.an nations by 
the tro.ity of Naukin, in 1842, and the result has been the 
doxdopinont of a most extensive foreign trade (chielly 
British), and tho erection of eominodions docks, xvh.arxes, 

I and other necessary appliances for a large commerce. 

! 'fliere is regular steam cornmimicatioii xxith all the open 
ports in China .and .lapan, and with India and Europe, 
ihe anchorage c'xtcnds for 5 miles down the lixer, xxlucli 
' is crowded xvith shipping from all part.s of llio xvorld. A.s 
many as 300(1 junks, all employed in the coasting trade, 
air often in the port at one time. 'I'lie foreign custoni- 
hou ‘'0 dues arc, under a special arrangement, collected by 
fonigmrs. From this fund the appioachcs of the river 
ljax7‘ been made thoroughly secure by the establisliincnl of 
lightships, lujoys, and signals, and also by the cmployinent 
of XX ell -trained pilots. Indeed, the natural advantages of 
the port have been so much improved that it is now, un- 
doubtedly, the maritime capital of China, and promises to 
become one of the most important commercial cities in tho 
Trust. There arc a chamber of commerce, rending- room, 
library, .and literary institution. Sex^ral daily, weekly, and 
foitnightly newspapers in tho English language, and also 
ill Chinese, are published in tho toxxn. .Sluinghai is nl.so 
the Centro of various missions for converting the natives ; 
and contains schools, dispensaries, and other benevolent 
institutions, mainly supported by the foreign merchants. 

The exports are chiefly tea and silk, the province of 
Kiang-su, in which Shanghai is situated, producing very 
largo qu.antilic.s cf the latter. Of tho imports opium is 
extensively brought from India; cotton and woollen mann- 
facluic-sand hardware, from Great Britain; sugar from 
the I’hilip])incs; and sandal-wood, odiblo birds’ nests, 
and other jiroducts from tho Eastern Archipelago. 

The iriagnitudc of tlio foreign trade at Shanghai is ac- 
counted for by the circumstance that there is no harbour 
on tbc Chine.so coast between 30° and 36° N. lat. ITie 
Woohung is the first river south of these limits which is 
I deep enough fur the purposes of navigation, and hence the 
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Tvhok' Tnaritime commorcc of tliis frnct is concontrated at 
TJic countiy which lif’sat the back of tlnj coast 
is tlic incjst poj)iiloiis part of China, and contains many very 
lar^o towns. In addition to its extensivo forci;;ri ainl coastin;;; 
commerce there is a \ast inland trade*, as the town is the 
entrepot for most of the poods passing to and from the 
north and south provinces of the Chinese Empire. To 
facilitate tliis trallic the country which surrounds {Shanghai 
— a level, well-cultivated plain, producing good crops of 
cotton, riee, and wheat — is intersected by the imperial and 
iiiimcrons smaller canals, some of which environ the walls 
and permeate llic city itself in various directions. The 
])opnlatiou of Shanghai is estimated at about 300,000. 
Sh.iii-hai was taken on the 10th of .June, JH4‘2, bythc 
Ilritish tuKjps, who captured 171 pieces of cannon and a 
large amount of military stores. 

SHAN'NON, in Irish (laclic “ the old river,” the largest 
river in Ireland, has its source at the southern b.'isc of the 
I’miengh .Mountain, whence it flows in a deep dead sluggish 
.stream into Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim, a small 
basin :ilM)ut « Hides long and from .3 to 4 broad. After 
leaving Lough Alien, it urns in a southerly direction for <» 
miles, when it icceivcs llie waters fioin two small lakes 
called Iio\le Water and I^ough Key. It soon afterwards 
]iass< s tlie towns of [.eitrim and Carrick-on-Shannon, and 
I'aiws tliiougli Lough Curry, Lougli Botliu, and Lougli 
Eorhes. After passing Termonharry and Tjineshorough, 
and lecciving the, wateis of the Cainlin, the Shannon enters 
Lough Rce, which extends 1(> miles in length by 1 to 3 in 
hicadth. It roaehes within ‘2 miles of Athlone, and bc- 
tui’im that place and I.ongh l)erg makes two large bends, 
diNidmg its<-lf into \arious hiaiiebeH, and forming some 
isl.mds of ci.nsiderable size. Near Shannon Bridg** the 
liver Suck joins it finm tlie west, and at Shannon Haihour 
the Ihusna fills into it on the ea.st. At this point is the 
juiietioii of the Cr.'ind C.m.d with the Shannon ; and im- 
mediately opposite is anotlier canal which extiiids to 
Jlallinasloe. About o miles below Ilanaglier the Lowei 
IlruMia falls into (he Mianiioii from the east, and a wide 
and uniiilei I upted channel conducts the liver into I.ough 
J)eig, an oblong lake 24 miles long by 1 to 3 bioaJ. In 
this portion lie the llallyshrule and Woodford liveiN. 
htuMins of eonsiilerablo size, and navigable for large boats 
Relow Kill.il(*e the n.'nigalion of the river is interrupted by 
a rii ^ of falls. Immediately above Limerick the river 
>luides into tw'o braiicbes, forming King’s Island, on wbicli 
the old town sta’el with the catliedrnJ, castle, and other 
public biiihliiigs. 

All the portion hitherto described is called the Upper 
Shannon. It is niueli intenmpted by shallows and fills, 
and imincTous .small canals have been cut for continuing 
the iiaiigation. Such canals liave been made near Longli 
Allen (o milch), .Jamestown (2 miles), Rooskey (J mile), 
T niionhaiiy (j mile), Uaiie.sborough (J mile), Athlone 
(IJ mile), Shannon Bridge milo), Banagher (| mile), 
Mctliek (2 miles), Killaloo U- miles), Casth* Conncdl (^7 
miles), and Limerick (I mile). 

Under the name of the Lower Shannon is compre- 
hended (hat part of the river below Limerick wbicli is 
na\lgal)le for sea-going vessels. Tlii.s estuary is c.asy of 
access and its approach free from dangers; the ciitianee 
between llio l.oop Head and KciTy Head is 7 miles wide, 
and on tho fornicr stands a lighthouse*, showing a hnglit 
fixed light .at tho height of 270 feet above higli water. 
Between Kilk.adran Point, wdiich also has a lighthouse, and 
Beal point tho width is cJntracted to about a mile. Five 
miles higher up is iScatt(?i*y Island, on tlio Claro coast, 
about thiec-quarters of a mile long, rather low and inaiked 
by one of tlio Itound Towers; it lias a battery on its 
floulhern point. Five miles south-east of Scattcry is T.u- 
bert peninsula (fonnerly an island), on which is a light - 
liouso showing a brilliant fisetl light 58 feet above the sea. 


Above this the n\er rnntriet^; to less than a mile in widtli. 
Eight miles above Tarbcrt is Foynes Islam], betw'cen wdiieh 
ami tho mainland there is a gfxsl harbour, though the 
entiMnce is r.ather intricate. Aho\f' ues^ ik* h- which tlie 
ri\er Fergus enters, tlie Sliannon ln'ci^mes mlcnupted by 
islands, rocks, and slioaK, wliUb, llioirdi iieistly commciI at 
high water, greatly impede the iiaMgation at «alu*r liim s. 
At Limerick a \LM y tine laiige (4 quays has li< eu (dii-tim ted. 
P»csides the Frrgiis, the ])nncipal n\eis wlm li flow mto tlie 
I^ower iSliaimon are tlie Maigm* and tin* A^kcattiu. 'lln ie 
is good auelu»rMge in every part of tie* Lowir Sliiu’cn, 
and shelter fiom the ]Jiv>vailing westoily wind , at Scutdiy, 
Tarbert, L.ibcslmla, .and Fi.yiics. 

'J’lie sjiring tid<‘s in lljf* .^Ijannon rise fiom 17 to 13 fr- 1, 
tlie m-aps nl)(i\ I* J t f ct ; tlie veliKltv, wbicli at the nioinli 
does not execi'd a mile nn lioiir, inCK.i‘'Cs as the ii\ei 1)' - 
comes narrower tn npNN.nds of 3 mile-; dining tho ebb .it 
springs. 

Ikfore it mingles willi tlie Atlantic, in its ei im! ( ■'tnary 
between Keiry and ('hue. the Slianiioij ti l\el''e^ for iiiok* 
than 200 miles the proiima', cf Leinster, Mnij‘'tei, and 
(Joiinaught, and ])en»tiatis with its fe* ili'i: ‘‘"i f-mis n- t 
less th.in twelve C(imitie>. N.ituif* has Ihu^ ninhtd out 
this gieat w iter-lim* as .it f-iiee an mtm.al < i* ni’irl of tiai'ie 
.and a leccptueli* fir .i lar^^e p-iit of tie* ’-'I'.m I'l^ecis ne 
ture of a wet chm.ite. An Aft of railmmat is pi^-n] 
in IST.'i to reinedv' tin* d<4(eti in ils ih liu r e. ri-l .i- in 
avenue cfiinmuuieation fur the wi'^t of Lelmd i’ <■ luei 
has been skilfully tie.itcd. and now .an watir 

ro.ul, .althoiurh the iia\ JiMtioii is hy no inca'is is jieifut a3 
it might 1m* made. 

SHAN NY (lilrnnifis /ihftJh) is iO'nm''ii Tl':!’4i 

.species of J>i I NXY. 'Die di;iiiii\ is ahiiiii] ri*. - r. loehj, 
to.ists, being fiequnitly faiml i. aler .stoiit'N at low I:*'*'. 
It can (iM*p (ai to the land by nif*aiis of \eiitial lin>. 
and e in live out fd the w iti i for .soim* da\^. It feu!*' i-ii 
ciust.u'-ans ami inollnsc''. whuh it sciapes o'Vthe k" uiili 
itb stif'irj’ ti ell). Ill lh<* ^e i tin *'0 lisli.- s swini dioib, 
.md gLiici.ill) keep m-ii tlii* bottom, lie* skim - ‘oint*- 
liim s e ill' d till* --muoth hieiini . Iiu* m-e it 1 >s o i !.•* tl e 
otJier j'pecies. (rests on the la ui. It i*' i'' nr .j iii* h' s 
long, of au uli\e Ln’u'U, uiegul.aii'* m- ttlul w.th hluk. bat 
the volouis \ ii\ (uii^uhMabl_\. It js not ii'i-l i 'f f x '!. 

SHARES m liaduig cmi huls .iie U'Uail\ ot e.pa-d 
\aliu* in each class, i.li,iu holdeis wlio d^vUL* to hue 1 irg* 
holdings taking nioie alines. 'Ihe ]tio!ns ne di\ del 
equalK among tl.e share.s, and c.aih ^liareboldhi 
as man\ jtoitiuns of piotit as he holds .‘‘hiu Thi aio 
ordinarff i^hnrcf. But .ns it often occins tint ift' * .i 
eoiiijnny has .st.iited it** cijdlal \> found to 1"* imndid' nt, 
the ex]>eilient .idoptcfl in sueli a case is nm ibv to i-ssii'* 
jnrjlrence latlier than to i^sue moie » r iho onli- 

iiaiy .shares, as iiuestois require in such t iii ’imstmecs t<> 
In* templed by .additional imluecmoi'ts ; or to pul M another 
w.ay, investois are di^pfised to make piotit out <4 the m ces- 
.•'ities of the roinpaii). Such piefenmce !^hll'’s ucil\(' .i 
ceitain agH'cd dividend as a hist chaigc f'U ilie prolit", 
and the lemainiug piotit alone is divuled among t'r.e oidi- 
ii:uy shaielifddeis. (hi the other hand, the ‘^h ire maihet 
is also funiliar with fA /i naa/ .«/m)Y.'«'.shaie'' wlmli t ike no 
piolit until the ordinaiy .sharcholdoi s have Iftii piid i 
ceitain minimum di\ iileml, (u* until some oih. r ioml,r.i'i 
(4 a Mimlar cluracler is lultillcd. When a pr'v it nun u 
conveiled into a company the shares tliat the vn .i^ie- 
tain aie often defei red ; and as the ( Id paltml'^ 
remain f»r a liini* as managi'is (4 tin* m w ' e. 
.sliaielioldcr.s tlnis have a siihsi nitnl u mme rl il e 
energy will lu* no less c.iri*fnlly appl.id t" n c 
than hefnie. 

SHARK (Selachoidei) is a Inge gion;* - 1 .Ma * form- 
ing with the Ii.w s (IlatoidcO the oidi r (bn tNininri i im.ir 
(f»r Pl.igiustomib Tho sh.iiks Jiave an doiigited eylindii- 
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cal bo»ly. taperin" prrulually to the pownful flexible tail, | on the surface of tlie sea, si'\ei.il together, the upper 
>\hii'h is unoiju.illy L^boil (nr leU rocemih. 'riic Mu»ut j pait of the body jaisrtl out of llic water. It is ji liarinlcss 
is Mioio or less planted, and ovcih.in^s the mouth. The > speeie.s, and feedii on ciiis?lace:ins and small li.shes. The 
j;ill-eKfts :m* lateinl. The skin ooveied willi e:\leilied haskinj' sliaik is abundant in eaily snininer oil' the west 
]tapilhcoi spines siniihu in stinetnie to teeth, foi mini:; what ; coast of Ireland, wheio it is harpooned for the sake of the 
is known a-' shagieen. The teeth me disposed in lows, I oil yielded by the liver in larp* quantities; it also oeenr.s 
and umeially laviio. shaip, :ind foiined for euttiii';, with on thu noithern and w'esteru coasts of Ihitain, and is ocea- 
tlie eilL;es oftui .siiiiti.l. Some •'jH'eie.s li.-wconly .small sionally east nslioro on the .southern coast.s of Jln^lmnl. In 
teith, and feed on mollnses ainl small animals; but the | November, 1 8 S 3 , it was captured on the Aiistialiaii coast, 
]ii.ij<air\ me le’nl!^lM^ piedaeoons, and arc most fi>r- j where its occurrence wa.s not previously known, 
midahle t'* e\ii\ .mnn il tint emins within their reach. | Carcharndoii rondeletii i.s an allied species, (»ccnnin;; 
^^ilalk•^ mil i!mI all sea^. Imi aie most abundant in the ! inalitropic.il and .subtropical seas, but now heie common, 
tiopii". ^laiu of the l uin r speeii s fieqiieiit the open ! It appear.s to be verging on extinction, ami nothing is 
I'cem, wl.i’i the s;n ilh r kimls aie mostly inhabitants ! known of its habits. It grow’s to a leiigtli of Ji> fei t, .and i.s 
ot li e '' ( !(''. Ni'iie lieseend to ani gieat depth. Some | icinaikablc for the bizo of it.s teeth, wliieh aie large, legu- 

sp'-i ' ' '’iiii ll\^l^. as f /fina.f Lilly tiiangiilar, with bcrratcd edges ; fossil teeth ol extinct 

wliul; - : 'i:n»l .11 ilie (Janges and ligiis to .1 toiisUKiable species of Careharadon arc very common in Teiliary do- 
lJ'-i iiuf ft' m ill ’ mt'iitli. Ah"Ut -OO ^peius aie known. I po.sits, and were found in ubniidance in the <*o/e ijf tho 
.S .111." i-f tie '‘]'.eie> .lie uiipai.iiis; the eggs are large, j bed of the Taeific by the C’/ai//e«//er expedition. L.iinijii 
fi w m iibinh-i. and eaeh m< his^>d in a tougli I. atheiy | (PonuEAGl.r.) .and Alopecias (Fon-Siiakiv or Thiebhei) 
tr.\ I g'-ii'ii'lN square ill sliape, with i n‘li eonier | al.so belong to the family Lainnidie. 

pi 'din'O int" a ttidi’l f'-r th aiti«!i’iMii of tl.'* eggs ; The family Khinodontida) contains a single .‘;])iTies fiom 

to MiW'-d". ove. ; lie i.!'.ply i gg e s a*e fiepiently ' the lnJo-l*aeific, lihinodon indicu.*. It lescMiibles the 
thr.'Wn lip on li.e v|,, a’ <1 i!< j < j-iiiiil) known a^ Mir- hiskiug shark very iieaily, and is the laigest slimk known, 
m lid s I’ln -I's. Ill ntii. 1 s !!.(’ eggs .-m. lutcLul m being over 30 feet long, sometimes, it is said, even att.iining 

tin. r p-r (t the "NiiiiHi. .md the • mhi n os nii'hi go a length of 70 feet. Not many specimens li.i\e been 
il • le tl • 1 I iiN '1. m 1 jim' lit ; in luli.iiiis ami hi ' caught, most of them at the Cape of Ciood Hope. 

ht Hi I p’ui M ; vi fi 1 tl ' attailinunt of tin* ' The family Nolidanidre contains only one genm*, No- 

I mb’ \ ' C< ]nil i!.' ’1 f i, I ^ jh.i' «' m iM ti I ^p' cjes, mid the ■ tidaniis, with only one dorsal fin, no nictitating memlnane, 
r 11' •' .1*' j i'i ' iul W'l , Ji>]''i''. Ihe e:n!’i_\os m ■ pro- and si.x or seven gill openings. The (.liay Shaik (.Vo/i- 
\ d'd \\ ti < 'i.a J 1 ip:" nda>_' ' thuus gvUtui) occurs in the Atlantic and Medileiimu'an, 

in- f..’n 1 \ ( i'^naii..he Kiitm.' of tie rrod t\pi- ^ and is occa.sionally captured on the southern coasts of 
e 1 fl.uk-' il.L*r !’,■ tww d ivil iIji liist opposite to 1 Krglaiid. It is about 11 m* l*d feet long, of a hlaeki.sh- 
t: ■ ^laet ’'.gwi.'ii ti, ' I'Mt'ial I' d Midral tins; .m anal blown Colour on the back, gray on the sides, and whili? 
nil a-.'i .1 11 t.tit.ng im-rn'iine aie pie- nt. Jh-tweeii oil the belly. It has six gill-openiiigs, pLued \eiy close 
t: .rt} a'l'l u r\} ‘‘j.Ge.'s if tla tuiial g< mjs Tan lianas .aie togi ther. 

k' "w:i. Il' M ii 'pica. md t' mpuate Na*:. dhe lUiie Miaik ' The family Scylliid® contains a large number of .specie';, 
( foi'i It ij'nui.'i- ) Is a lob I il)l\ r-jiiirn -n sp, , i. s on llie the imajoiity of which arc of small size and freqnent the 

M '.t'iin r .t't'- of li’ .biml ami Inlmd. It is a smjdl co.ast, li\ing at the bottom of the sea ami feeding on 

•-J’ < - s. 11. lU than ^ U' t l-mg. and n-'U dly 0 bet 01 enist.iccans ami sniall fishes; there are two dorsal fins, no 

1 — . i:,i. 1 . 1." and th' i.pp' r j iits uf the hoily ;u' of .1 nietit.nting ineinhiane, and the twill are small. 'Ilie ina- 

I'm 'I (."hm.thL heliy Ijt i:ig whii'.’, d I «• mouth joi it) of the .species aie known as Dou - 1 iMtLs, bi longing to 

i” iT;’,.d w,t . lilt tiiaiignlai t* < ih. s» rrai* d .ilmig tlif ilie genus »SovlIium, and closely alln d geiieia. The 'J iger 
« igi 1 1 ,'- h,U' 'Ijaik is III fp.i'i:il\ cauglit in sninimi oil' M.aik {Sfegnstoma tujrinuin) is wry common in the Indian 
t'( CiJLi'h I'a-r wi.fi'j il pii}'^ Ml the ] di.hu'ls .ind , ( leean. It is a handsome species, from It* to 15 feet long, 

!.• i: ' g'. . 1 •: eft' ri d-.i.- m-.ili 11, - ) , f t" Ih'' lisi.iiimii of a hiownislj-ytllow colour, adoincil with darker lands or 

1,' t ' ai '1 1 ' ' Ji i- J' i.ml i;. ti.i M' «]'t« iiai.i.'in ar.d | sj»ot‘*. Anotljer gemw of this family, Cro.vsorhinn.s, con- 
t. .:.[f itf -i.'i tj'iii.ii ■' 'J ]. Mill!' >i,aik ' ^ ' t.ims three .•'pecics fiorn Australian and JapaneiJe soa.s rc- 
I I I J'lVi ^ 1 ' ' ’ . ' .d,i t .11 tli' wan/iM p.ut- if tl.- wMid, I- !i aik.iblc for the development of skinny appendages on tho 

iL- ’h- ; • -t I- ri 1 li t;i ml- nf tk' na, lua.g m,u dl) ^:des of the head, which, togctlier with their culour, rendcis 
I’ wt fii. i It lit I'l.s ri h.’rgih • f liom .'JO th« in alin(>st indibtingnishable among the seaweeds at the 

tj .>'} i' I. .11,1 ]' .. .ih( • • ni.d whit*' himatli. ' .sea-bottom where they live. A similar develoj>meiit of 

It i. fi hj V f' I v.irk Iw f< ' d < !i aii\ .mini d sub- fionil-like tentacles occiiis in some Anstnilinn sea-lioiscs 

,j\,[!,raid. ']]•■ luge montli (rh\llopteryx) ; but in these shaiks the ohjret is rather 

1- rg -1 w.ii. i.,w- . f f.ji i li i'm ti,a;.,j.]i' ‘^-11 it'd tufli. comaahnent fiom their prey than protection from their 
It ( : 0 ’:!’.g ,i j; .m JI, 1 lif Wit!, on»- m ap of its eiiemies. These sharks arc about 10 feet long. 

] iW, 1:1.1 j.iv.-, A •' ijf n IM niy ailed gums, '1 lie Port Jackson Shark (rc^/romw /J/zV/yiyn') belongs 
i,oJ. H ■{., il, < f,. I I'li.uk.:.!' ff 1 b' ii.'g biimd in to the only geiiu.s of the family Cestracioiitidir, whieli has 
Aim.' -is. Ji.i'i' ( < I line J II s'MMf kiiK \i» Miiall blunt teeth, formed fur crushing the bhelLs of moi- 

f/\g:iria;, .1'. i lloi .m*- ( .Mt.-t' lasy ia-iong .d-o to tlos ! Inscs and crustaceans; eaeh dorsal liii i .9 armed w'ith a 
faiii'.Iy. ' <pinc in front. The I*ort Jackson shark ranges fiom 

'll • I.Lrr,: i I,t ka- 1, > 1..1 tl'.itmg inMi.biane, ami ' Japan to New Zealand, and is about 5 feet long. 

!].-• : I' h - ih M t ( r mii.Mti. I ’Ihe family Spiiiacida has two dorsal fin-^, often with 

7 !.<• Il.i'km;: .'^ka;k ii,ni,,nn) i-, the kn ge.st | .•‘piiie.H, and no anal lin. The best known specie.^ are known 

.‘'P' ♦o”' found in rke X( itk At! ,iii:- , ati.i’iiing a lengtli of | .as Spiny Dog fi.shes, and belong to the genus A«'ANTIIi.\'^; 
f ' Ml .bu to k<A. .u l Ji,g x or id ton-. It ),;is a ' one .specie.s, the Picked Dog-lish (^Acanthiai vultjarii) w 
M f rt kinnt ‘-i.-inr and a ’• i) aide montb, wki< b i'- fiiini-liMl ‘ the eommonest of British shark.s. 

w.ih I MiiM'aiT \fj\ <ii ill, iM. < 1] t^Mli . tl.e s« < • ud d-a .il j 'J ht* Greenland Shaik (^Ltfmargn$ borealis) inhabits tho 

f.r, .1) ] ti l anal aiewiy '‘lo ill and fiom tb* anal tin to .\ietie .‘«ea‘i, and oeen.^ionally stiays to the northern coasts 
tie bi f of iJ.e t.i.l tlnre a jifOM iiif-nt ki* 1 r.n e.iili ‘•.ile of Piitain. It is nlMiut 16 feet long, brown in colour^ 

of ti* ■ h'd): tlie gill-rhff'i Me Mry dicp. 'I be li.'i'-king deeply shaded with blue. It is one of the greatest enemies 

fcb.ok 'lei:. ^ its ii.aii'c fiom it'- bab.i i j lung molIon!e-^*3 of the Greenland wimie, frequently biting large pieces out of 
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the flcsli of tlic liviii" animal ; oven ulion inon are 
ill cuUiii;^ oil' tilt* l)lul)l)<T of a duail whal»* it is f-aiil that 
this voracious shark cannot bn kept away fioin the feast 
though attacked with speaia and knives. It feeds also on 
fishes and small crnstacoans. 

'I'he Spinous Shaik (^h'r/iinorkinus splnnsui)^ a irinmhnr 
of thn same family, is found occasionally on the south 
coast of Kn;;land and the Meditenancan, and lan^^ns to 
the Cape of Good Hope. It has a shoit thick body, covered 
on the b.K'k and si<les \^ith lai^c spines; the tad is shojt 
and the tins arc small. It feeds chiefly on ciustaccans, and 
is (i or H feet lon;,\ 

dhe family Rlnniidai contains only the Anoi-.l-FIsii 
(AV/ iitfi Hfjnntinn) or Monk-lish, distini;iiislied hy llio fiat- j 
tened hody and e\])ande<l pectoral and ventral tins, f;i\in" ^ 
it a resemhlaneo to the ra\s. The last family of sharks, 
I'listioplioiid.e, contains only a sinj'le Keiuis, Piistmphorus, i 
fioni Ail'Ntialian and Japanese seas, closely icsemblin;; the 
saw -fishes. 

'file loni^h skin or “shagreen” of shaiks is used for 
sinoothini^ or poh'«hing fine-grained wood. In the Last | 
the llesh of the smaller IdiaN, though coarse, is eaten. In ' 
India and China shaiks tins form an important article of 
coimneiee, as they eontaiii an abundance of gelatin. In 
many "pedes the li\er yields a considerahlo qiiiinlity of oil, 
^^hich IS used for medicinal purposes. There is a eonsidei- 
ahlc slunk lisheiy on the coasts of CJoylon. ' 

SHARP, the sign in music (5) which expresses, in ^ 
oidinaiy iuu''ieal ]»ai lance, that the note to which it is 
]neli.\ed is to he laised a semitone above its natmal 
p(i>iti<in. The* oiigin of the sign is gi\cu in the article ' 
A« t ihi* N r M s. I'he double shaip (X) raists the note j 
two semitones, 1 

As the sh.iip is exar tly tlie couverbc of the tiat, tin* 
lemaiks as to the value and musical ratio of the interval 
gi\en in the aitielo Flat need not he here repeated. 

'Ihe Italian teim for shaip is dk^U (Fi=F dtutsX and 
the Fieneh (Fj}=:F fZ/Av), both highly objcctioiuihle, 
as the Dll Sis is .shown, in the aiticlc under that he.ul- 
illL^ to he a rpiitc distinct interval in thev ancient (Jreik 
muMeal s}s(« ni of very small lalio, hy no moans compai able 
in si/.c tt) a sharp, but much more like an altered unis<m. 
Oiir own iiam<‘, which is equal to “acute,” well expie^M-s 
the r..itiiie of tlie niteiatioii m.ado by the sign, 'fhe (^e^- 
inan name dc."eiihes the nppeaianee of the sign, and i-; 
Irt tn (I'loss). FjJ in German is Fif, Fx lu Fiendi 
is F (Ifmhk and in German Fhis. Similar nomen- 
cl.ilnie ap[»r<*s to other sharpened notes. 

The keys F;{, Gjf, &c., aie called in Italian Fa 
Sol #//Vy/s, iJce.; in Fieneh Fa JAW, Sol dlc^e^ &c.; .and 
ill German AV.*, (I'is, &c, A cuiluus custom exi^ted in 
Germany, almost to our own day, of using “ sharp for 
“major.” 'fhus IJeethoveii inscribed the Leonora oseilure 
No. 1 with his own liaiid as “Ouvertura in Cjf.*’ (It is 
in G major.) | 

SHARP, GRANVILLE, an Fnglish philantliropist, | 
was horn in l>uiham'in 1734. He was the sou of Dr. ' 
Thomas Sharp, archdeacon of Nortlinmhci land, author of 
scNcral philological, antiquarian, and religious Avoiks, and 
grandson of Dr. Jolin Sharp, archbishop of Yoik. H<- 
quilted the study of law for a place in the Ordiiaiioe (IfHee, 
which he resigned nt tlio coinnienccment of the American 
War, from disapprobation of the course puCvsnetl hy the 
government. In 1709 he befriended a negro sla\e named 
Somerset, who had been brought to Knglaiui, and on falling 
ill had been turned into the streets by his master. When, 
two years later, the negro’s master claimed him, and had 
liim arrested and imprisoned, Sharp summoned them both 
before the lord ma} or, who discharged thoslaNc; hut the 
mastir refusing to give him up, Sharp brought the caM* 
bofuro the Court of King’s Bench, the twelve judges of wliieli, 
ill May, 1772, decided that a slave could not bo held in or 


transported from Kiigland. Fnim this time Mr. .Sharp 
devoted his pow'crs to tlie jocnhiow of shi\eiy and the 
slave trade. He wrote JiunuMMis p.uiiplih*ls ( ii the Hihject, 
.and was chairman of the meclin.' heM m Lfindon, “2ii<l 
May, 1787, wdiieh formed the “ A"’<,Li,ilioii f..i iho Ibuli- 
tioii of Negro Slavei\.” Jh* ^\;l^ r>iif f»f tlj<* fuiiiKlf'js of 
the Biilish colony of Sien.a lA-onr*, dn w u[) .i j.l m for its 
lempoiary go\ei mm nt, and M-iit many m - mk'. iI.ih* .it liis 
owMi expense. He also opposed tin' mnn " in*, it of 'sea- 
men, and advoeated p.iili.miont.iiy lefnim .in-l ilif(\t(ii- 
sion of piivilegfs t*» linl.md. Heiliul m L<md« n nih .Inly, 
1813. 

SHARP. JAMES, a Seotti"li pi 1 1 ite, V, IS 1 ) 1)1 n in l!'** 
Castle of H.inllmMn, IMH. IK* w i" Mlue.it* *1 f**i l',; 
ehuieli at thf* I ms'i"il\ <4 Ahf*iihen. and 
.students who m D!3s ihGaied tin n. ij.is ii-.'i i 
“Solemn T-i-sgU" ml t’D’.oiimt." To DIlo J,** w i- 
pmfcssoi ol j)l,ili)^oj)li\ m Looiin.l's ColJ* '.o*. M. An- 
dre w*!, .and slimll) .ift<i l)L*i me* miiii'sli'i )>! tin ])iil-Ii of 
Cl ail. Ill 1<) .>d t:e w.is cho^iii t'> pl(*itl fol tin. I’lC'-ox- 
teiiaiis hi-fou* tin' I'loloetoi* ; and inlmio. ^^h(n Monk 
m.iitheil iijion L* mi loll, 1.** was Hijnl.tiis m niht* d I'j tl' lL 
gener.il .as tlinr n pii s^nt a*'d \\-iv, si nt osei to 
Chailrs II. at Iheda to ]»rui nit* til'* < ^tahh-li'iu 111 (.f ])rc"h}- 
tery. He was re(*ii\(*il vuy f.iNoui iM;. !ty li.n k"'j. .I'nl 
obtained the luy d w'»)id ‘* to pi'itiM t .uni pn "• i \i tk* _no. i 
nu'iit of thn (Jhiiuli of Sootl.iiid, .iv it Is s< tile! ii\ lev, 
witlnmt \i(>lation. ’ T1 e m \t SrotL^li j. uli um nt. houi i, 
repeah'd all Aets pa^sod since DI l.d. tie ehnuli ’‘sat'' I 
hy law " tims ])• n.niiii'_r the old J.pjsi-t,j. ,] Glimih; and it 
was as'-eitnd lliit Sirup w.uiin iei>m pin.* m tins s, h- n e 
^\ liiln in I oiidon lin Irid lii ii nk-oted p f-sv, | ,,f , In, oily 
ill St. M.u\'s ('i)ih Lo*, St. .* d ws,aml also .ipji.iiuti p t' -■ 
king's i] ipl.mi foi Siotl.iml, wli . .is.ilnyof lii 

Detimliei, D.ol, ho w is you'Jn-rati d Aieiilnshop of .s*. 
Aiidiews, .m .ipp.i.iitmeiit wlm.li i* mined 1 im cxcns-ively 
odmu'. dhe w.mtou iiuelt\ with wlmli tla* (kaeniutfs 
W(‘ie pei'-iiiitid w is .ittnl'Uleil to 1 i'n. iiid it is leilmii 
thal,.ift«i lh-‘iout it rtiilliiul ll'io. when 1 n 1 idre. .^(.d 
the king'" 01 lei to stop th*-* e\i < ntio’^., 1 i* kept it fm sonr* 
time pn\ itn. A ut'itiun of j"l.up-« n d <\Lr’iU'linl 
h.id m idehini"' if p.ii tii 111 u ivohi.t \ "’r P* tl • l*i i -i \ tt * : ri', 
ami nine null ftjiimdaj)!.m t'i\\a\li\ rnl inuid'i hmi. 
While lln\ Wtin W.lMi'^' joi hi n. the ‘ll i. il!-!"l'i p p I'-srd ky 
with his tl.m'.:litei ami a Kw' alli ’nl iit" ; "li-mt n •• He 
I.oul li.is deliMie.l Imn into oin hand"." tl * y ili li, ii 

fio’ii his coudi ami di'^pittlud 1 iin on AI i^ns M.ui.mu' 
St. Andi« w s, .'ll d Ma\ InTlk 'IhesPii is jin- toM in 
Scott’s •• Old M*)iraht\." 

SHAS TRA Ml SASTRA, .iimmi: the Iliiidii-'. .a "aeinl 
lu'ok ; a hook cimlammg sacmil oul.n imn 'J. Tie* "i\ nn .it 
Slia;ffrns, which, in tlie oj)inioii of the llimlu". c mtam all 
kmu\Ic«lge, human ami diiiiie, 'uc the \ eil i, Kpivcda. \ c- 
d.mini, Fm.ma, Dlieiimi. ;iml Dei ".ami. 

SHAWL, a gainieiil wmu iqiou tlm "himkh'i" or about 
tile waist, .mil foiinul of wool. siJk, ban, oi cottt'U. The 
woul is of Poisian oirun The followuvj- ;iie th-' 

priiuip.il i.irirtiis of sliawK: ihos^- of Cislener*, W(.\uii i'l 
! Imlia m imitati d in Tuiope. with the ilesi^us o.thei enr 
hioideied n]»on the fabric, ol' hy tl.e im'ie eos’l v im t le .1 
woiked into the well in tlie ]iV(uess \\ea\.ng. tl Us nuk- 
ing both skK-s .ilike; ei.ifie "h.awls, ni.uh* of siik m i" ra- 
tion of tlu* Chinese f.ihiics; gienidim". nude of ‘.'.k of 
a peculiar twi^i ; theiiilles, of silk, otiiii c.'’!:k. ..d w,!;i 
cotton; chine, made wiili a w up piutul he! -ic w* i^nig; 
haiege, of wool, in imitation (d ,sh iwls m i k ky tl '* p< '"an- 
liy at Ikueus lu tlu* ruemes, worllen < f \ luous 

kinds; and f.ntaii jd litls. iiride foi euitini'"i!i Sioiliml. 
A dcM'riptuni of tliecolonisof t ii iaii" w oi i; ky tluu] lit lent 
clans in l.‘)7t> is ext.iiit. l luii i.se u.m pioinkittd hy Act 
of I'ailiamcnt fioiii 17 17 to ]7t'2\ and tlu v hccanui 
fashionable from .‘ikoul 1 ami lu\e so continued to some 
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extent. The mnnnfactnrc of Cashmere Miawls was intro- | 
iluceJ from Imiia in 17S1 at Xorwicli, England, tlic 
imported Tibet wool, and afterwards witli Piedmont silk 
WTO p and tine worsted shoot, the desi^^iis heinj; woiked in 
l>y li.md. In ISt).') the shawls were Iheic lirst completed , 
entiiely npoii the loom. About the same time the manii- j 
factnre was introduced Into Paisley and Fdiiiburjrli, .and is ; 
still continued at the fininer ]»laee. In Paris the m.anii- j 
factnre was hoi^nn in ISO'J, ;ind led Jaeijuaul to tlioinven- j 
tion of hi'' lo'un. Owiin: to the Hnet nations of fashion j 
there has hoeii but little demand for the liner prodoets of 
Europein I"<‘m'' foi many ycais. 

SHAWM. SeeSiiv'rCi. ^ 

SHUAR' WATER (^Pulllnus) is a i;enus of birds bc- 
to the frnih •>f Pi ii:i ns (I'locellaiiida?), distin- 
^'U'li.t ii;i I:a\iri^' the bill rather longer than the head, 
sleiub r, eompies^--(t. and strongly curved at the tip, the 
n-'-rms upiMiiiig sepaiati^Iy, the legs moderately long, the 
toe-, lonj and webhed. tlie wings long and pointed, and the 
lad ^h'Mt ai’il nninded. The slicaiwateis arc found in all 
se.i>, 'UTally near the land, llunigli they stldom Msit tho 
e\cept h>r tile puriiuse of ineubation. Tliey arc 
\eiy pi-wtifiil fin the wdiiL", and appiar srMom to take rest, 
but uCvMsii.iuiI} ll'i y aie ^eeii on the surface of the 

v.a\r';. Tl • \ aie g"od >wiimnei'' and di\ers. About 
twenty '•pore - a:e kii'-w u. 

T!m M in\ >1 • a! w \[\ v (^rrfu’D/s tiutiloriim) is the only 
Fpce,t> that l-rniN in tlii'. e.niuriy. It <’Wes its name to 
j's [i ;; M ' .thu:.d:iin ' eii the C i.i l f Man, a small island 
in ih-' '.‘arli-wf stein extremity of the l^li- of Man. which ; 
is row ii.fih ly d( S' tevi by this b'ul. It still breeds in ; 
.''hurd'.n. . m the ('ikmwv and along the coast of Norway, 
.e d s fiequrntly s-m n alo-,/ the we^t*rn coasts of Pnt.ain, 

] c< T"' m ia tl.e autumn on the Conn*-!! coasts. In 
t. r- w.rti! !t riML'fs tn the Mcditcnane in, the Canarie.<5, 
^ialr .a, ^xe 'lie' Minx .*''1 eaiwater about II inches 
i uj. t lowUi'h-bhick above, white Lcl<*w, with the .sides of 



Shranrater ( Pi/JK/mt •inj'^rr' m). 

tl ri'.'h ^'iiT'd with LTay ; ti.e bdl i- brownish, and the 
]■ .-s J. (T-r dud nil L'l . It hrcc'S about Apill, on .sm.ill 
i'l' t- i . • ' » ^ a • ' 3*1 ti e i«a'ks (.r in df i tid i ibbii btnira.s, 
.a* ! . 1 ’.-! a ' wletef[.'g cn a hw hlad»s i,f d]\ grass. 

'I ' }' ii!_’ ' *;<> ;iri* d< rutdj. (fe.^r^i v.ith down .ind .aie 
Mr, far. 


or conceals itself under tlic tinnks and rooks of trees which 
have become submciged in the great eddies formed by tlio 
bends and angles of the river. Though sUiggish and un- 
wieldy, it can exert eoiisidi'rablo agility at will, and thn 
sudden springs which it will make wlicn a frog or any other 
dainty comes within reach, arc lemarkahlc in a creature of 
its bulk. Its voracity is amazing ; it will prey on all kinds 
of lish, worms, frogs, and even small m.ammals. Iib ap- 
pearance is not prepossessing. Its broad flattened hcail, 
its vast cavciTious mouth, its small frog-like e}es, and six 
Jong tapering barbels, which be\cl inwards over the head 
I like small fishing rods, are by no means elements of beauty. 
The head and body are coveied with soft skm. Its colour 
is a mottled brownish-olive. Tho dorsal tin is veiy small 
and spineless, while the anal is very long, re idling to the 
^ rounded caudal flu. The flesh of the smaller s])eeimen » is 
firm .and well-flavoured. Attempts Imvo been made to in- 
Irodueo it into (ho Thames. 

I SRXA-TRBB» See P asst a. 

SHBATH-BILL (Chionis) is a genus of biids belong- 
ing to tho order Ohai.l.i: and family Chioiiida*. Tiny 
aie distinguished by having the bill stout and short, 
compressed and highly aielied towauls the tip, with 
tho iioatrils at the base protected by a horny slieatli; 
the wrings are long and planted; tlie tail is of modu*- 
.ate length; the tarsi are stout and sluut; the an- 
terior toes are long, united at the base; and the 
j'osterior toe is small and elevated, TIio White Mieatli- 
bill {Chlonii alba) is found upon the shoies of the inlands 
of the western portion of the Southein (>ecan. hut it does 
not visit the coasts of New Zealand ami Australia, as is 
sometimes stateil. It i,s .about lo inches long, with nmeh 
of the appearance of a pige<.n. Its plumage i.s pure white, 
with the ."kin round the eyes naked and beset with papiil.i* 
of a yellowish colour; the bill is )ellow at the ba«t', pass- 
ing into pale pink at tho tip; the legs are bluivli j^my. 
It is a solitary and shy bird, frequenting locks at low 
water and feeding on molluscs and se.awccdh. 'I be fl* >li 
of the wdiite sheath-bill has a l]a\uur liko that (*f some of 
the wild ducks. At certain seasons it jmjssc'.m s aveiy 
liarsh taste and dis.sgrceable odour. A s* eoiid species is 
known, the 1,/rsscr Shoatli-bill (^Cbioiiis mifior)^ found 
further east in the Antarctic Ocean. It resembles the 
pieceding species ia appearance and habits, but is t-nudler, 
ami Jiar» the bill and the b.iro skin of tlic f.ace black. 

SHEEP (Ovis) is a genus of Ei mixants, mj closely 
ronnecled with tlie Goat.s (Capra) that it is very doubtful 
if they should W generically di-stinguished. 8hiS'p differ 
fn^m the goats in having tho horns, which in tin* wilil 
spedes are present in both sexes, though bmaller in 
tl (' female, triangular, transversely ridged and spirally 
' cll^^f‘d; by the conve.x outline of the foreliead ; by tl.e 
ab^ence of the beard ; and by the presence of a ib ep t>.ic 
between the two middle toes, which secretes .an unctuous 
and odorous substance. TJie tail is sbort in all llie w ild 
."[•(•lies, .and the fleece iu generally hairy, with a scanty 
i wool at the routs. 


li • tiT it Sb' irva'.rr innjfir). .a rather larger 

Fp<e.‘' : <•' 'll 'll f .1 the c'- i‘-L‘i d N<itlj Airi* rii.'i, and 
rifiiri in ..3i m. l! » wvstfin e^'a-ti of lir.t.im, i •'ji^ - 
cmIIv f tl 1,1, Iwo r>ll‘r e< i -> of raMonally \ i^it 

Jhit'iin. thf- itrr //?•!.*♦//.<; and th'* 

Inisky >i ' .11 w 'itt r {I'iijjuiui u rufi), but tl.e latter i.s 
^ cry J IF' ly ‘-^*11 1 ji our t o,i«.f 

J 1,' i.'it.ne .'"hi ,inN it^r i- .il o e.\in to !l,eS( I'-son-Iin i, 
<.;■ Sk’n.ifer f IfliWieops). abm! of (le- gull f.imih (Larida-). 

SHEAT-FISH (.‘'di/r'M f/faui') i-i a of flsh 

to ll,.- fim.I; '-f f.'Ai-i (Siliiiidre). Il i'l 
f ’.'.(i in the (■{ Jiuiopf east of tlio Iilom, .iiid is tlic 

1 ii^' d <>( European fresli-wat< r fisla-s, .''itfaining a w’ei;'lit(-f 
r,r 101) jf-.,and aJ<o;^t}iof fr</ia H to e\eri l<i fttt. 
In it-j ! .iliil-) it n-Mj'l/le-j tl.e * e] ; Jt bmiowi in tjje mmJ, 


'I he wild species of sheep .ire inhabitants of mountainous 
regions or of high, elevated table-lands ; with one cm ep- 
lion they are confined to the Old World, and the majority 
01 igiii.ited in Asia, The wild animals are grogarioua, and 
arc remarkably active and sure-footed, 
j Marco Polo’s Sheep (Orlt poli) ia a splendid specie's, 
inhabiting tho highlands of Central Asia in the neigh- 
liouihood of the Thian Shan Mountains, at an elevation of 
from llOOO to 10,000 feet above tho sta-lovoJ. It 8tand.s 
nearly 4 feet high at tlie shoulder, and has very largo 
‘-pirally curved horns, planted directly outwards, and me.a.s- 
iiring in tlie adult male over *) feet in length from base to 
tip. The Ai:(;Afj or Ammon (Oris r/wiaon), fig. I of 
I Plate, i.s found further east and north, and is also a largo 
bliecies, with liorn.** 4 feet in length measured along their 
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cum*. Till* PfUiiiiKr. or Nalioor {Orig hurrhef) is ft 
MiiftlliT spocifs from the Himalayas. There uio several 
ether Asiatic species fiom the same rej^ions, and one {Oris 
vivicolci) extends as far north as Kamteliatk.i. The 
African Argali or Tra^ijelaphus (^Oris trafftlfiphu^) inhahita 
the momilaiiisof Noitli Afiica fiom Abyssinia to Parbaiy. 

It is sometimes called the bearded sliccp, for, though the 
hair on the chin is short, it attains a great length on the 
forcneck and tlio fiont of the forelegs. The body is red- 
dish-yellow, and the tail is comparatively long and tufted 
at the exlicmity. It is a largo species, but the horns aro 
not inassivi', and hardly exceed 2 feet in length. The 
Monflon (^Oris mushnoii) is a small species now confined 
to Coi.sica an<l Sardinia, though formerly it was abundant 
in Spain. Another species, Ocis ophion^ is entirely con- 
fined to the island of Cyprus, where at the time of the 
Hritisli occupation (in 187t<) it was almost extinct, but has 
now incn*ased in numbers. Tlio American Argali or Ilig- 
Iiorn {Oris montnna^ fig. 2), found cliiefiy in the neigh- 
bouiliood <if the liocky Mountains, is the only native sheep 
of llif Aineiican continent. It stands about IlJ feet high 
at llic .shoiildci ; the horns in the male meusuio neaily 3 
fe(.t, and aic cuived so far forward and downward as to 
pi event the animal from feeding on level ground. The 
l!e‘'li is of a \eiy fine flavour. Pig 3 is the Ihex Goat 
{ Cifjn ii ifn I ). Sec Inr:x. 

'J 111’ oiigiii of tlie dr»m(“'tio sheep is a matter of uncer- 
tiinly; it is not known wliethc’r our doine.stic bieeds aie 
dciived fh'in one of the existing wild species or from eiosses 
betNNCiii ‘'cveial, 01 fiom one or more species now extinct. 
It is Cl it. nil that the sheep has been domesticated fiom a 
Miy i Illy piiiod, indeed fiom ]»iebihtoiic times, for the 
bones ( f a small bieed me found in tlio Swi'S lake- 
ilw filings, 'Ihe domestic breeds \aiy cliiolly in the lel.ulxc 
development of the wool ; in the presence or alisenee, shape, 
and nninljiT of the horns, of which there aic sometimes 
four oi even eight; in the form and length of the eai-, 
which are often pendulous; and in the length of the tail, 
in vvliieh a great ijuantily of fat is somctiriKs deposited. 

'llie lecoids of olden times aie viry iiii‘'a'tisfattoj v with 
leg'll d to I ho existence of the sheep in liiitain. Xo eailv 
lil'-toiian makes the sliglitest inerilioii of them, Evm 
Ciesar, who desenbes so mucli at length the employments 
and liabil-s of llie liiitisli, never alludes in the most dis- 
tant in.innei to the shcip, or the employment of its wool. 
'I be subjugation, however, of Pnilain having been com- 
pleted, the eoii(|ULuiis turned ibeir altontioii to the im- 
pioviinent of the country; and amimg other things they 
( si al ill shed a woollen manufactory at Wiucliester. So well 
did this suceei’d that the wooJleu cloths of llritain soon 
began to vie with the productions of every other pait of 
the Ihnnan Empire. The .sheep employed in furnislnng the 
matei iul of these productioiiy were the IShort-woollul BrteiL 
Winchester was sitnated in llio centre of a country which 
then, as now, could support short-wooiled sheep alone. 

It vvouUl appear to have been some centuries alter tins 
lb.it the l.vnp-u'oolkd Sheep was introduced. The manu- 
fact 111 CM of the Winchest€r mills continued, however, to he 
duly estimated, and, in point of f.act, the cultivation of the 
vaiions breeds of .sheep and the mamifacturo of the tli*eee 
into many dificrent kinds of cloth, had begun to constitute 
the chief employment and wealth of the country. 

Tlic covering of tho original sheep consisted of .a mistuic 
of hair and wool, which is distinguished by possessing the 
property of felting; the wool being short and tine, and foim- 
iug an inner coat, and the hair of greater length, project- 
ing through tho wool, and constituting an external cover- 
ing. When the sheep arc neglcctod or exposed to a 
considerable degi'co of cold, this degeneracy i.s easily traced. 
On the Devonshire moors, the mountains of Wales, and the 
highlands of Scotland tho wool is deteriorated by a con- 
oidcrablo admixture of hair. Even among the South Downs 


and the Lcicostcrs, too many kemps or hairs occasionally 
le.s.scn the value of the fleece. It is only by diligent 
cultivation that the quantity of Imir has been g(‘nerally 
diminished, and th.it of w’ool increased in our bc.st breeds. 

'J’lie filaments of wool taken fium a hi.dlhy sheep pre- 
sent a beautifully polished and even glittuing aiqieaiancc. 
T1k)so of the neglucted or half-starved riiiimal i \liihit a 
paler hue. This i.s one valuable indieatuvn l^y'^\llHh the 
vvool-st.apler is enabled to foiin an aceniale of the 

value of the fleece. The mixtnie of hair m ll.e \mjo 1 e.ia 
often be detected by close examination witli the naked e\e, 
but more leadily by the a.SM.staiicc of a inicioscopc. 

Among the rpi.-ilities w’liifh nifliicnee tliC value of the 
wool aro fineness, and the uiuforniity of th:it fineiu"- in 
the single fibre and in the* collected ileccc. Thi^ iluenec., 
however, ditl'ers materi.illv in difieieiit p.iits of the fletd*. 
It is gicatcsl on the shoiildei*;, the iilis, and tie- h.'u k. It 
i.s le.ss on the ]eL"*«. thighs, and haniuh, and still co.ii-'i'r i-ii 
the neck, the bicast, llie billy, and the h'VM r p-vit of tb'* 
lcg<. The fineness of the wool i-s consideiablv iiilluens' d 
by the teinjier.atuie. Slu ej) in .i liot tlim.iti' yield a com- 
paiatively co.ii.se wool. Is* eLp iinporlnl fiom i.uinpe to 
tb(‘ West Indies and the W'st coa*'t of Afii'.i h *'!* all tlnir 
vvo(d except that over the loiiu .aflu lliu li.nd g< lui 
The fineness of the fli ece is als(» luin h nitlin i.. < .1 by the 
kind of fijod. An abuiul.iiice of nutiinunt v.ill o'l leas.* 
both the hiigtli .iiid the hulk of the wool. 11 is is aii im- 
poitaiit considi iJition with the .slu.ep-bi( edrr. 

Slun'i’iritulUil Shu’p. -d he .'^onih Downs or Ihtii ci n 
geneis suppoited the iiist innmfiet.rv .a: ^\^ n 'i' "li i. 
Ihe South Dtiwr.s wiie fo'niiilv of f veiy .s’uali >io, 
ami fai fiom ]iosM*s*-ing a ■ oud sh.ipe. but tl.e - .mi 
. shape have hi eil of late u ns* g itlv iui[>ri'Vi.d. and ti.e 
fliiOe is shoit, close, emlcd, .and fue fn-jii ban-, .ind 
wi .ghs betw. cii o and d lbs. 'll;e South Downs .iie ad ij ted 
to uliiiest .any situ. ilioti iii the ni'dl'nid put 1 1' I’.n^Ja.d. 
liii'V Inave a p itn m e (d oci-as.ond sh<,it ki. n ml in iii- 
ilni.ime of b.ud .sliskm:. ujual !» .i’:_v ifm ail 

eailv maluiilv , sc.iK • Iv n.liii"i tMlleL'.i -''i-. : ti.; 

tb ^li linely L'l.umd and ef gO' il ikiv >'n. li lobui u 
genei.illy wliite, ar.d tbi iue a.: 1 k js aii 1.1 ’,.k. Un* - 
ci'loiiieil, or sjieiklid, b'dh se\i s an i' ' b D*' 
South Downs h.ive Mien eib d adanli ibl) in .o* t i e ,s )nti • n 
elisliiits uf ibe lviii^d<'’n, bnt tlio noitkii'i ] 'lis i,a\e 
■ occasiouallv heeu loo Cold lor tie uu Ciu'-*'* s bi t\u i f . 
South Dowim ;ind .il'i.ost (v.iy hiet'd el nie'w. -\v.- 1 
slicep h ne aimvverid wi 11 ; wb ic in count. e. vvb. 'i ii a iiM 
h.ive Iteen ku'^l i xpeclcd tbo old bii cd Is 1 .. i L'-.itiia i.’m ■ 
supciseded by the .'south Dowim. 

in l)oi'‘e'l''luie tlielC is ;i vel v ditT. hll! .i’).! V.iliidiio 
bleed ol she< p. 'I nev .lie wjutc. .ii.d botli .‘‘t x* > L.ive Muall 
lioilis; the f.iee is Jong .ind bioad, with .i tuft of wool 
on the foredic.itl ; tho shoiildiis low, hut lui.ad. the chest 
deep, the Kims hi ('.ad. and the Ixau small. Their chiel 
I peculi.ility i.s the foi w.ii dno^s of the ewi*N, wliiili snp[»ly 
. the market with biinh when it ]>iodu(’is the highest piico. 
i If they have plenty of nulutioiis fund, tlio ewes will bo m 
lamb a.s caily as June, so that the voimg one will diop in 
1 October, and be ready foi the maiki t at ('luislmas. Nduiuas 
liieeds of .slioit-vvoul sheep still prevail in llamj)'‘biiv, 
Shiop.shiic, e'^c. 

I The Chevieits extend from Wb'stmoi kind fa: I’i*o S. ..t- 
' band. Their biithpl.aci', or where tluv weie oiibiniliv 
observed, and aro still found in their greatest puiitv. is ik.* 
Cheviot Hills, in Xoitliumberland. 'Ihev ilitUr nt i.allv 
! fiom both the black and the dnn-faad bieids by winch 
j they aie sunounded, but neither historv nor ti.idition h.is 
I given the .slightest clue to their oiigm. J lie ('heviots 
j aro well adapted for elevated p.asiUH-. coiisi.sling t f 
, coaiser grassf.i mixed with hc.itb. Ihcy have a long 
j body with a close white tleicc. weighing about 3 lbs.; 
I the face and legs aio white, and both sexes aic hornless. 
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Iho wool is infoiior to that of the South Dowu^;, anti the 
iiM* of it ahaiulonod in the mamifacliiro of rtnr rloth. 
'i lioio lire inuiy flocks of pure Cheviots, hut iu the majority 
of tlie flocks tliere is a cross of l.ciocster hlooil. 

llie otIuT bleed of sluat-woolled sheep iiliich contend 
nith tlie Cheviots in nuiiibor ami ^alm^ i> the iJIackfaced 
or Heath breed. 'I'lun extend fioin I.ancashiie to the very 
lu rth of Scotland, d lie faces ami let^s are always black, 
'llie Heece is lom,' .iiid soMiewljat coarse, beinp; sometimes ft 
j^ood deal Irm. Hoi ns aie present in both 

sexe^, those of tlie in do heim; lari^e and ^Te.atly twisted. 
'Ihe thsh is fn;e-i;iained .and well-Havonied. The black- 
faced hieed, tlioi._li iiifciiorin ‘'i/.cnnd value to tlie Cheviot, 
s'lipa^^is i: in laidiness. llie WeUh sheep is ft similar 
bret iJ, fmioiis for llie extelleme of its mutton; it is very 
sniil!. AimI it allii'd sm ill Iriidy mountain breed is tliat 
ol the '^hiTli'id and Oikni'i Islands, \.ilneil for its wool, 
which Is knitted for stockini^^. It is often lioriile'!*;. 

I Slaep . — The New I,< icester will, to a very 

nsidu lahle dei^n e, serve ns a tipo of all the vniioties of the 
l.iP,:-w-H'lh d sheep. The lu-ad -hould he hoinless, 
sni ill. tipeiim; ti. wards tlie mn//]e. .iiid j'lojirtini; hoiizon- 
ta.Ii foiward". ’Ilie e^es pioininent, but witli a quiet 
iNpie*‘s!on. The nrs thin, iitlni Iniir. and diiected 
bickw irds ; the i -'rk fall and broul a! its b me, but irradn- 
all_\ tap'oin.^ tow .vis the I.* ad. and piiticnhuly tine at the 
junct.i n ■ f ti ' i.i id. ami nei k. Th-’ neck so, miiijL: to pn)' 
j'Ct s:i v„Lt iivni the Jpvt. i ih it there i<, with tlio 
slichti-'t pess.ti.c doMil’ one c 'iiiiiuied lioil/emlal line 
fioin the rump to Ih-* jui'd. '1 !;e I least hi oad ami full ; 
t!.'- sh,.,iMei^ d-o ini.ad nml r.-iiml. 'lie* aim fleshy 
ti.j* ni:h Its wi. M . \tuir, and • vm (iM\n to the knee. Ihe 
I OM s ( I t! ]' s»n ilk ^tai. Ml/ wide i]/ irt, no loo*eneas 
<f tie .k;n .I'-^nt tliem, and canpaMli\el\ haic of wool, 
d 1 e l 1 I sj ne \ \. aid ai. at < nee deep and louiid ; the liln 
fi'i’nin/ i !■ I.' .ier.ibl' .ni.n from the .siniie, bo as in some 
I asi - .r I I sj , \ , illy w 1 . II tne amni d is in p)od condiliun. 
to jw ik* tae .ippaimt width of the d.o't even p'ealer thin 
the I'.i ptii. li I qn.iittis Ion/ and full, ami ns wide as tlie 
f< .’■e-h j'. dh< h _'s of a iiiodinate leii/th; the pdt als') 
mod' 1 ittly t.ii'i, but .'ft and ih.^tic, .iml loineil with a 
i:"0(l i,nini t\ Ol whitt' wo.d, 1 rit so Ion/ as m .some Liceds, 
i nt ( '.n -oU r.rd_\ l.m i. Sm 1: is f he I.mi i st. i she< p as Mi. 
Hakewell made I .n . Jle i< uml h:in :is diti'. lent nii aniin d 
as -r w IS I./ C(..n(ii\c — fiit-'Idid, 1 u;:<-boiied, 

ccais.'-wi ( k. d. s’oA to f itt. 11 , and l.is tli'.ii (d htlle \a!ne. 

J i.'* i:.!iio\f.l ia*ed }a\e spj, jd tiiemsclvis to i\ejv 
p»a’t if ti 1 mt' d Kkn/'h-m. dhrio ,in fi w olinr aane 

r. ' ' of i- r./-woi k'. ,1 hn p wl.idi ilo i.ot «>weir.mh of tleii 
e.\rd’< U' e to the Ni.w j.i-'. . ‘•n r s. and lm-ii sorne of the 

s. j't wi I .ki d !’■»{ k' rir«_' d* f ]ii\ ^ted to tin- bieetl in- 

Ivdii’-': ill Ml. Ilik-ad]. Jiaie is ji'» oth'T ‘‘P'^des of 

''i Ip ti.it j/.'o so d- eiiii d a y.ioj). r.dt\ t** fatten, or 

t .t jo'-.r- if-rt-e i'l’di'i a*, mj <a:l\ an a;:e. It 

V..J - iiai,» Ol, 'i sid, nor if it :s eiaa- 

y- ■ : i - i; I ‘ . I : m oi.hi to it ^ food; hut on 

So "if V • !.•.*.• O', i! t! ' r' is j o I ti.ii sh,.i j, ppifit- 
a’l]*'. A r of i‘s ' ■/ ( i'l oc'i s Is its ♦ \tii me (1-iniity. 
dl." WI, : J, . e.vdiiahiv lien iMd ,ri 1 im'tli. and it has 
iinyiiW'i r*o;!. P: m-sai. I "trni/tli of fdae. It aver- 
a/es fi'/rii b to 7 i' tlif lii'ie, and tie* fibie varies fmm 
d ti tjiore t' ill I J ' I,' ' 'll !' n/tli. lake -dl ijtiiei Uiitisb 
wooN, it is <'ippk' 1 t'j a ].-iipt.->e liiiTeiin* fiom tl.U fo 
wl..dj it wa^, foiimriy d-wijt-d, aioi is u‘(.d mtirdy for 
worsted yarns arid ;:ood‘-. 

The ebief value of tie New lainsler biejd consists in 
tl/* iii.provemeiit wbirli it has <Tbct.d m almost cvejy 
Van* tv of •'beep with wiiidi it has been (roused. 

Otjor breeds of lon;;-v\oollr d .sbe< p, sneh ns the Tees- 
water. I/riC'dii. C^dswold, and Pornney Manb, have bei-n 
oro*s.,,i to s’lfh an e.xtent with the Edccstir as to fMH- 
fitiluto now riierely kiib-vai icties. 


I Till* foreign breeds of sheep arc very various, and need 
but ft passing notice, ddic most famous is tlie Mkkino, 
which is dealt with separately; this is the chief breed 
cultivated in Austialia, but it does not succeed well 
in this country. In the l^ast are some pcculiftr breeds, 
with an enormous development of fat on the rump or 
tail. In one vaiioty, found both in Southern Asi.a and 
Africa, there are two laige masses of fat on each side of the 
lower part of the tail. The fat-rumped shee|> of Tartary 
has A similar deposition of fat (often weighing 70 or 80 Ihs.) 
on the rump, extending downwards so as to conceal I ho 
short tail. The P'ezzan breed of Noith Afiica is a fine 
bleed, with long legs, imich aichcd face, y)cndulous cars, 
and a short, curled, and crispy fleece. Thu IVrsian hired 
is very similar. The Astrakhan or llokharan hn*cd has a 
lino spirally twisted wool; the lambskins— of a mixed 
black and white — arc highly prized by furriers. Tlie lamb- 
.skims of the Cauca.sian breed are also veiy valualilc for 
lining robes, ; the wool, by gentle pressure by Imcn 
coverings as the lamb grovv.s, and by poming warm water 
over it daily, is made to Ho iu beautiful glossy linglcls. 
Tlic wool of the adult is coarse on the body, but is fine and 
long on the tail, which is of great length, dragging on the 
ground. 

Sheep will thrive on A variety of pastures, and .'•ncceed 
w'ell on short and scanty herbage; they especially lehsli 
aromatic and hitter hcibs. During the wdnler tin nips form 
tlic staple food, mixed with hay, S:c. After l.imhing both 
tlie fvve and her offspring need an ahiindanceof green food. 
1 he usual time for sliearing is from the latter end of May to 
(he middle of .Tune, but fat sheep for the market aic often 
sheared as early as April ; and the mountain sheep aie n«d 
sheared till .July. 

The iisu.al proportion in a flock is one ram to foityewes-. 
The ewe is fit for procreation at one year, and the ram at 
one year .and ft half. The. coupling of the sexes takes 
place usually about the beginning of October, (jcstalimi 
lasts about tweiity-ono weeks ; one or two aro producnl at 
a biilh, sometimes three, but rarely more. 'Flie Iambs aro 
not weaned, as a rule, till nearly three months old. 

Sheep are subject to certain diseases. Of these, one of 
the most fatal is the rof, caused by the piescncc in tins 
Incr of a nuniher of the T.IVKR-FLUkk (/v/.«ao/rt 
a trematude worm whieh is VL*ry prevah nt in damp jiaa- 
tuic'.. passing it.s larval existence in a snail, the JAmmrus 
trunrtiiuhig. A Hf>rrLY ((Kstrun orig) has its abode 
in the larval condition in the frontal sinuses of tlie sheep, 
‘Meating on its pa.ssagc intolerable irritation; this some- 
times causes great destruction from the madness of the 
teiiitic'd and tormented flock. The foot-rot arises fioni 
tie* .suppression of the hccretion from the intcrdigital jiit. 
S!n < p arc also .subject to the att.acks of tick.s. 

According totho agricultural statistics published in 188fi, 
the following were the number of sheep iu the United 
Kingdom in that year 

England, Ifi, 102,138 

Wales, 2,311,009 

•Scotland, 0,00.3,011 

Ireland, 3,367,722 

Total, . . . 28,888,1 10 

The number of sheep and lambs imported in 1880, chiefly 
from Holland, Hamburg, and Denmark, was t,tl3K,007. 

SHEEP-DOG is a valuable variety of Don employed 
by hliepberds to assist them in tending their flocks. 

It is an ancient breed, and there is much of the appenranco 
of A wolf ill its slender form, pointed mazzlo, short and 
more or less erect ears, and bushy curved tail. The hair 
is long and shaggy, usually block, varied with gray or 
brown. The sheep-dog is quiet, active, courageous, and 
unequalled for intelligence and docility. There arc three 
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Vftric‘li(’s found in Ojrat Rritalii, Of llioso llio Scotch 
.‘'li(*ep‘do;r (,!• collie* is tlic })(*st known. It stands fioin 12 
to 1 1 inclios lii;^Ii. Fiom its frraccfnl appearance and high 
intelligence it is greatly valued as a pet. "ihe southein 
sheep-dog is rather larger, but has shoitcr hair. The 
drover’s dog, wliich is laigely used in diiving rattle and 
.sheep to market, is oft(Mi a cioss-breed. 

SHEEPSHANKS' DONATIONS. In 1857 Mr. 
John SlieepHhank*^, by a deed of gift, prefeented to the 
nation his splendid colloelioii of paintings, valued at 
i)l)0,0t)0, and now exhibited at the Kensington Museum. 
In IHjH the trustees of liis brother, Iho Kev. Hiehard 
Slieepsliank.s, pr«*sented XT 0,000 stock to Trinity College, 
Camlnidgc, for the promotion of theslndy of astronomy, i^e. 

SHEEP’S-HEAD {Sargua otna) is a species of tish 
belonging to tin- family Spaiidip, abundant on the Atlantic 
coasts of the Tnited States of America, where it is one of 
tlie most \al liable food fishes. The shecji’s-head is about 
30 iinhcs long, and attains a weight of 15 Ihs. It has a 
short, tliick body, rounded on the hack; the colour is 
light gray, with 7 or 8 daik Iransvei-.^e bands. The doisal 
tin h.as twelve spines and twelve rays, and tlicrc is a ic- 
cuinbeiit spine in fiont of it ; the jaws li.avo a .single .scrii-s 
<>f entting tcetli in fiont and scveial sciies of rounded ones 
at the sides. It feeds on shell-fish and crustaceans. It 
is < aught readily in nets ami Rcines. This fish is gieatly 
cstis'ined for the table, and fetches a high price. Several 
other species of the same genus occur in the Mediterianean, 
:iiid weie well known to and valued for food by the 

.•ineienl.s, 

SHEEP-TICK {.Udojihfigna orinna) is a small insect 
lielongliig to the family l!i]»pol»(tscid;n ami older Dn*ii ii\. 
It is pai.isitic, on Tieep, lambs being c.specially infc.sted 
with it. It i'j totally de\oid of wings, and has a Miiooth 
coiiipiessed body, of a daik blown colour; the bead ;ind 
(hoiax aie small, and the abdoinou is large. The eggs :uc 
liatclied and undeigo their early de\elopnu‘nt within the 
pai cut’s body, the young insects being deposited on the 
Wool of the hlicep in the form of a laige soft, white, oval- 
.sh.iped piiti'i. The pci feet insect fixes its head in the 
^km tif the victim and sucks the blood, forming u laige 
loimd tumour. Tin* sheep-tick is most abundant in the 
caily siiminer. \'aiious wablies, containing ai.senic or c.ir- 
bolie a< id, aie used for its dcstiuction. .M‘Doug;iir.s dip, 
a inepaialioii of c.ubolic acid, is at once safe and 
cflectual. 

SHEERNESS . a seaport town and naval arsenal of 
Faigl n:a, in the county of Kent, situated on the noith- 
we^tein part (d the Isle of Sln‘ppey, on the eastern side of 
the Mcdw'ay, at its junction w'ith the Thames, 51 milr*, 
c ist from I/nidon by the London, Chatham, niid l)o\er 
i:;iilv\;iy. The town consists of four paits: Rlue-town, 
which is inclosed by an outer line of fortifications ; Mile- 
low ii, which is an oilier uninclo.sed siihnib; Maiinc-towm, 
and llaiiks-town. TJie fortress occupies the extiemo point 
of the island, and the principal batteries front the Thames. 
'J he dockyard is surrounded by a brick w all, and is now' 
only of sccondaiy importance, owing to the fact of it.s 
baNlris being too small to accommodate tlie large iron .sbip-N 
of the jiresent time. It occupies neaily 60 acres, contains 
a wet dock of 3^ acres, in wdiich ships are fitted, so\ci.il 
dry docks, large storehouses, a mast-house, rigging-house, 
lail-loft, &c., with residences for tho port-admiral, commiN- 
sioner, and otlier olficcra. Outside of tlie yard is U.ini.son 
I’oiut, with tclcgiaph and coastguard stations, and largo 
barracks. Opposite the river and .sea is a Jong wharf, and 
a breakwater h.as been oxinstructcd for the protection of tlic 
liarbour. The town has a pier, bitthing establishment, 
various churches and clinpcls, Jews’ syn.agogue, and liand- 
«omo public rooms. Mile-town contains one building of 
great iutercht to tbo Wcsleyans, The chapel in Hope 
Street was built and used by John Wesley. It is a wooden 


edifice, and wa.s removfd fium liluc-town to its pre.Rcnt 
site. Corn, seedR, and instns aie expoited to London; 
but the trade lies chiefly in tlie supply of the government 
CiStablhilinients. fherc is eoiislant communicalion willi 
London and Chatham. Shei-niess was attuked bv tlie. 
Dutch mnier Van Jlnyter in 1607. Tljf* mutiny of Hm* .We 
broke out in llii.spoit in 1738. 'Ihe jj<-pulaii<)ii in 1881 
was 13,941. 

SHEFTIELD, a municipal and pnilirimen^^iry bm-oiiLrli 
in the South-w'est liuling of Yoikslme, is l(Ji rmlfs \.N.W. 
from Loudon by mil, and 52 miles S.S.W. of 1 orL 'Ihe 
town lies .it the eastern base of lli.at extiiisivc range of hills 
whicli extends .'ilmig the renlre of Lngl.md from Duln-lme 
to Wehtniorl.iml, and it is jnnv spiead over vaiioiis uijf\en 
hut glad mill V hiihsidiug tongues of land Iviiig hetweui the 
Porter, the Itnelmg, the Lo\lei, the Mif.if, and the In n^ 
whhdi I'.eie unite and fuiin one coiisid' lahh* ii\er — tin* 
Don. With the exoi-ptioii of the le\il outlet thiongli mIu. h 
the Doll flow.s, .Sheldifld is enconip.issed by .in aiiipliilJj' atie 
of iiilK. 

It was the capital of the old distiict of TT ill imshire. and 
in the b< ginning of the sc\enleentli ci-ntun w•,l^ onh .i 
large lillage. It now displ.i\ .ill the fi lUiies of a m.inii- 
faetmmg town of the iiist nnpoit.mre. 

(iencrally it ir» well hmlt, well pi\('d. .ami ihumlanfiy 
supplied with water, dlie older stieets .au* .sterp, niii«i\v, 
ainl iriegul.ir; but the inudeni ones me wnle and stiaijlit, 
lined with good In-ust's. and in.any of the s}j-'j)s an but 
little infeiior to tliosc (,f the mehopolis, 'J h.. sui.i],-,*, 
e\ei, pioi ceding fiiun the iiumi*rons ste.im eimom''^. fui mc's, 
and f.ietoiies gi\es the town a dnigv ;r[tpe m me. in stiaiigo 
eonli.ast with the lieanly of the suiumn i ng ei U'diy, i I'l- 
b« llished as it is in t\ery '..ircli'Oi iiy tlie ^‘^l(lelue^ of 
opuUntbaiikers,mei( Irmts.aiidmaiiiifaetiiit is. It j (.s-e^-es 
m.iny tine puiilic buildings, tlie joincipal of who li an — tlio 
jiaiisli chuuli, a cnicifoim loh* of llemy I.’s ii‘i.rn. Jd'> feet 
long by Liu feet bro.nl, with a lenti il town suiin"untid 
by .a loft) spiio- M. I'.mls, a lieiv) timk siiiutun', with 
I a tower smiiiountid by .i donie and .i ctipoli < f rist inni; 
St. tied go’s. St. i‘l.iii]> s. and M. M Il\‘s. budt (lie tl\ At tile 
txpeuve of the c< eUsi.istieal coinmnsa.iin 1 s. >. \eralwell- 
Je-'iguivl and coininodious ciiuielies li,i\e been eieilul in 
red-nt Aiais, uid llieie an* n-jw imne ih in th.it\ pi ici s of 
woislnp belonging |o the Lst.iblislmK'iit and lif!\ for dif- 
fen lit deilonnint lolls of disscutei dlielittei iinlud' 
M.ii\\ C.illiolic cbuieli. which h.isatowei 20u feet h.gli, 
and Loiigieg.iliomil, I’leslnteiian, and W<sie\aii (.liaji ls, 
mostly in the Colhie .st>le. A haiuLome nudie hall w is 
opened in 187.'). It co^t ujoiaid.sof X.lu.uuu. and is ilie 
largest buihling in the town. It was eieilMl h\ a c<'m- 
p.lM) to siippl) high el I'-s miisleil enlei t innn. iiL. rin’i e 
aie two halls, the laiger of which will a* eounnoihite ;>o0() 
peisoiis, and contains an oigan which cost i.'.')Uuu. The 
maiket-liall, oi Xoifolk M.iiki't. h is ;i vo»tt (.f gliss .ind 
iion. and was elected hy the Duke of Norfolk. 'Ihe Cut- 
leis’ Il.ill, built in 1726, his a ^tone ('oiiuthi.m ficnt, ami 
b< longs to the ancient cuipoiatiou of cutlers. Ihe (’oin 
l'.xcli.\nge is a hmiKome model u stiucture, with excellent 
.‘iccommodalion. The other buildings c.f note aie tlie 
tiuvn-h.dl. bmlt in ISUS; exchange and new smom ; M n- 
Chester, Sliellield, and Lmeohi, ami Midland L’.nlway i 
turns; assay olViec ^177.1), swings’ hanks, a^'-enihly i<' • i >, 
two tbcaties, large bin.wks. bndt in L^.Vb md c n- 
s»ideied the finest and best arranged m the kiiij-l in l\.r 
llieirsi/.e; Shefiield libi.iiy (1771); I.itt'riiy iiul I’mios,)- 
pliicnl Society ’.s music hall .iml museum; .•ith- irenin ; J'nrli 
College for tlie puiposis of lii^iiti cducalion; 

moch.anics' instiinte, people's cvlh'ge. 1 iw- lilu u\ , jMildio fi\ o 
library, school of design, jmblie h.itli", Ko) il Free Lrammar- 
school, found^l Dhi;); Wesley College or Pioprietaiy 
School (1837), for 250 boys; Unley’s scdiools; Shrewsbury 
Hospital, for thirty-M.x ]icisenii, founded 1670; Hollis* 
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IIospitAl for cutlers' widows, .ind schools, school of industry, Sheffield, the “ field on the Shenf,” is of preat antiquity, 
Licensed Victnallers* Asyliiin ; pjeiioral iiitinnary, on a site and was in all piohability a Itoinan station. In the lei^n 
of ol aeics; Dispensary; Eye and Ear Di^pcllsary ; West of the Plnntiigcnets it was defended by a strong castle. 
Riding Lunatic Asylum at Wadsley Eai k (1^^7;l) : and work- which was destroyed during the Ci> il Wni by order of I’ai - 
liou''Cs. Fiec hbiaries wcie also elected at Highfield and li.iment in lG-16, The site is still called Castle Hill. Jllaiy 
ri>pcrthorpe in lb7t>. A large block of buildings h.as Queen of Scots w. as imprisoned in t lie Manor house, about 
been erected at Hanging Wood for tli(‘ reception of forty- '2 miles distant, for iicaily fourteen years. The town suf- 
cight decayed to\viis|>eoj)le. Ihev conunise thirty-six fered severely from the buistiug of a leservoir in im 

almshouses and .i eenti.il cliapel. The first |)uhlic park immense amount of property was destroyed, and neaily 100 
t vci owned by the town ^^as opened in 1871 ; it is about lives lost. 

12 aeies inixti-nt- In 187.7 tie- Eiincc and I'riuccss of SHEIKH* a title of dignity properly belonging to tlu; 
Wales opened tl:e Eiitli Eaik — .‘»d acu*'. in extent — which chitfs of the Arabic tribes or clans. The lu*ads of monas- 
liad been pit Si nted to the inhabitants b) their townsman terles are sometimes called sheikhs among tlie Mobani- 
wlio'^e 1 anie il luais. The bet iiiic gardens are situated in ineduns, and it is also the title of the higher oi\ler of 
a iiK'^t j'iLtnie>.|iie subiiib, nml aie an object of great leligious persons w'ho preach in the mosques, 
atti Kiiun Ibeie aie in SlnffiiM ^tatues of James Mont- SHEIL* RICHARD LALOR* an Iiisli orator, was 
gii’iMv. the poet, and Ebonezer Edliot, the '■‘Corn-law born near M'aterford, ITtli August, 171)1. Ho was edn- 
Rl wner," as well as a Ciimean memoiial. An elegant cated at the Jesuit school of 8ton} hurst, Laiicaslnie, and 
stoi.e 111 )'.', oo'Dincinoratcs the &e^ue \isitatioii of cholera at Trinity Collcge,*Dubliii, where he giaduated in 1^11. and 
in l^dJ. 'Ihe river Dou is ciosscd l)y .se\eial biidgfs. was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1811. liotween 

Asiul\ O', the tlmtirnth centnr} Slietbcld w is famous 1814 and 1822 he produced six diamas, “ AJ( l.iiilc ’’ 
for till inanni\i( tuie of ciitleiy, ami it dot', ii'-r appe 11 ever “Tlin Apostate’’ (1817), “ IJrllamiia ” (1818), 

li) lia\e lo''r its r(.piit.it:i n. din- ctipoiatittn of outlei,. Kvadne” (181!)), founded on Shiilcv’s *• liaitoi,” " Mon- 
w.i'i formed 111 lo21. bn the legu’ititn of maiks and di‘- toin"(1820), and ‘‘The Huguenot ” (1822). all of whidi 
\iLts t.) be ni’phssiii on inotal goid-. I'litil l8l I none but the last obtained Si decided suceess. In 1822 also 

but fut'ntu Cl iild tviriy uu the lusiuiss of cutler in Hal- appealed the first of .a scries of ‘‘Sketches of the Irish 

LinT'lnio w-tii'.n nn ijj: a la ns,- ihi'. t-oip, nation. Bar,’* .aftciwards collected and edited by R. S. Mackeii/ie 

Fti m my C'.nt n ’c." the in inuf letiiii ^ iJ Sl,( fiit Id were con- (Lmdon, 18 oj), which are among his most successful 
Innsl al IK iniii.Iy to the in lUnig of knnev, scis^ois, literary performances. About this time he began to bo 
sakI'-s. and siyd.. >. 2\.)W, in addition to tln si-. an end- known in Ireland and England as a politieal oiator and 

Il - >ai.' iii hi i^", iion, and sfed m piodiiecd j agitator, .and also by his foiensic elloits. He joined tin* 

e.l li e n'.id} m ihi.f u t . i a ^ with wl nh ti • tuwii abounds. ; Eatholie .Association in 1822, and in 182 j was chosen with 

'I tie ai* I ■ ^ • f enlkry tt epi.'i i.izci'. sca*,. c.lge took, i OVoniiell to plead at tho bar of llio House of Coiii’iinii'i 

idis, b; ,d- bik'. hafts, •'labs, awl-bla b", aug< rs. an\ils. | against it.s suppression. In 182'.) be enteied Ihuinmont, 
1 ici -b bo'.b's and » ,, bultoi.', <..is, combs, lieKl- | and almost immediately took his place .ns a mo't bililiant 

] •CIS, jj. *. >, riiLi'de-, nails, i.ulw.iy spilng's and and impulsive speaker. After seconding O’CrniRll in tli" 

I dhis. . wv. "liiais. .snnib'is, s]- oh,. spmdl. s, .spoons, lepeal .-igitation, he accoplcd n .sinecure office umbi the 
i ^ti* 1 .di . sdi.led idsiiu’cient'. jojo-is' took, iVe. Man\ Melbouinc ministry, and in I8J0 was m.adc a pn\y coiiii- 
aiiA’.’.-.iu a!-') en.’ igt. 1 in tin ’nmufaetun of lliit mnia eillor. He was made master of the mint by the rvU‘'si 11 
im i d di -1 jh't.i) jlitid goods; glass, bone. liia--. hoiii, ministry, and ill l8o)) was appointed mliiistei at tlie colli t 

i\'i.y. ri a; 1. an I (,i 11 munts ; cngia\ ing .and di« -s.uk- (J'liisiuny. He died at Florence, 2Jrd May, l8dl. His 

il-/. L-f' an .iim. ai’.d tuinnig; and in th** i oliiuit , .ind lifewab wiittcii by W, T. M’Cullagh 'luiioiis (London, 
quniim, 8 m i,i- of tl.*' lug' si < stablidiinonts aio tlu- 18.7.7). 

Cu hjjs, Ati .s. .‘'l.Laf. 'iiid I’lik woik', wl.eio ^t'‘«l i.ids SHEK'EL (Seklas, from to weigli). the piimip.al 

fMi ly. lino ..r p. it' st. ( 1 ,l.ot. "1 dn im •*, .iiid }M.n\ • w)*iglit and coin of the Hebrews. 

i.i'-tin^s .t], li.ii,, 'Jjj. I o:j\f 1,7 11 of ii'/i. mt'- stul is om* | 'J /it Sfn/d as a Wtiij/d , — The almost uniform tcsil- 

l>i lI.i M.c.Lud iM'ie. j moiiy of ancient aulliors is that the shuk«‘l was eijiial to the 
Mt i:ri-i o'c: m ' vttu-.Mly (..pjd' vl.. I Attic tcliadiachm, and to the stater, or half the Roman 

Jhi \a': h.i I ling, in> !fir tk ’• ling ( f ail kinds of j ounce (four denarii). The aver.age weight of the shek« ls of 
l'7< ’ . a.l : ■ ]-i' -i I iis by '■te .iii-]i' u . i foim ( i.r of th<- i .^nnoii Maccabajus was about 21 8 English gr.diis, or half tlu; 
CaiK 'g - « : rh, i iv'.r., 'iht]i'.ij'_ in in} iiiiKantd* bon-is, ■ lhlgll^h a\oiidupoi.s ounce, and only two giaiiis inoii- than 
M Ml <f ’., 1 . (i, c<' 1 i!j'k. Ih- insi I\f >, to llif lioine inailat,. i tin* Rum.an half-ounce, or the Weight assigned to the shekel 
.'.h.i*' c\pfrt to the Coiitiii* nf, Brazil, the ('ape of J by .ancient writers. 

Gov i H'-pe. and I 'p'eially to the Eiiit'd .^t.itrs («f North | The shekel formed the foundation of the Hi brew wciglits, 

Ami.i'l j 1 »• '[i.i.g-kiiJi’e aii'i t i!>li.-knifi iiiaki rs are tlic of which there wero three pilncipal denomiiiation.s : tho 
l.ij* ‘ ('.-.s. , (f aiti'.iiis. Eiitil rceeiilly the cutlrry , slukil, meaning weight; the maneli, meaning number, that 
g’.'. .»■ "■•1 u'.fortuinte eki'S, owing to lb< in- i is, a certain number of bhckcU or weights; and tlic kikkar, 

jLii. ' f wi a i'> ( ilii i dr\ gnu ling: tl.c* dust cf a round number or sum total, that is, a certain collection 

tk* ‘‘.on* . i n.' t tl i;-t.s in tlunds, :iud wa^ lu ia .s'-aiily of m.auehs. The loat weight is commonly lianslated by tho 

ir.i. dt w ! ;. ij.' wakinn. th** an rage druatioii of whoso- word talent in the Septn.agiiit, V'ulgatc, and Aulhorizral 
]ip.T w.i- rn: - \iry luuf li viteie i. Of ] iio* vfais wet iirsioiis. There is a remarkable resemblance between this 
grj,.d.rig i . 1 - f> ♦ . d fi,r dry as mm li ji', pf<^Mble, .s)btc*m and that of the Greeks — the shekel, mam b, and 

.and an ay p iM! ii'. c vU'. ting <J .t f in, lias b»M n di-tovi red, kikkar coiTcsponding respccli\ely to the stater, mina, and 

by means of waan tfic du-'t i-. c mud bj tije-s out of the talent, 

btiddlug. 'lij‘^^‘ ni.jnovMiK Jits iinr b.ol a m ry b* iitfkul 'I lie kikkar wa« equal to 3000 sLekcls (Exod. xxxviiL 
ftbtt on the health of the wakii eii. It is to !i.e iMiinens*- 25). There is a difficulty about the manch, since from 1 

ef al-bed occupying t!;e surronudiug dish k I that .Sheffield Kings x. 17, compared with 2 Chron. ix. IG, it would seem 

chiefly oiws it-j prosperity. Eiidir the Redisliibufion of to ha\o contained 100 shekels, while in Ezekiel xlv. 12 it 
Seats Act of 1885 Sheffield is dividrd into fiu* parliament- is ordered to contain sixty shekels. There am great diffi- 
ary di^ Isons n turning one memher em h. 'i bo corporation cultic-.s in adopting the former value, and on the other hand 
consists of fift/en aldermen and fort) -eight counciJloi.'-. 'Ihe the meaning of the passage in Ezekiel is very doubtful. If 
j8jpui.it:on of the town in 1881 wa-) 28l,5b8. the latter >aluc be adopted the kikkar would contain fifty 
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iiianc'lis. Tlic shekel was subdividurl into the bekaor half- 
shekel, the- reba or quaitcr-bhekcl (tlic zu/. or zu/a of the 
Talmud ibts), and the ijeiuL, or iLo twentieth of the ahekcl. 



Tlierc appear, ho\vev(‘r, to have been at least two 
standards of the shekel — tlie shekel of the sanctuary, and 
the loyal or piofano shekel (Eikod. xxx. 13; 2 Sam. xiv. 
2ri), The tiadition of the Habbins is, that the shekel of 
the sanctuary was double the profane fibekcl. 

7/ic Shflcl ns a Coin . — In the earliest mention of 
money in the T'dble (Cicn. xxiii. Ifi) the shekels of silver 
uhieli Ahraliniii paid to Ephron seem, from tlio expression 
“cuiient money with tlio merchant,” to liavo been iin- 
jiressed with some iriaik, which made it coin^ of however 
Hide a description. 'J'he cnricncy of the Jews from the 
eaillest a^^es was silvei, and the word silver is the common 
Hebrew name for money. Cold money in first mentioned 
ill David’s iei<;n (1 Chron. xxi. 26), and by the time of 
Isaiah it scorns to have been common (Isaiah xlvi. 0). 
The amount of silver in tho ordinary shekel is worth about 
2^. and that of gold in the gold shekel is about 3G^. C J. 



Insnlptleii In Samaritan: on tho obverse the cup of mannn 
Hiui “ ^lickel of Isr.Mcl on the reverse tho flowering rod of 
Aaron ami ■' Jenisaltm the Holy.” 

'1 lie eailiest Jewish coinage of wliicli wc have historical 
know ledge was that of »Siinoii Maccabteus (I Macc. xv. C), 
which insilvi r, and of wliicli several specimens remain. 
Tlie denominations of the Hebrew money were thegcrah or 
Iw'ciuielh of the shekel, which Hie Septuagint renders hy 
the (lictk word oholos^ but which is nowhere cxpiessly 
mentioned na a coin ; the icba or quarter-shekel (1 Sam. 
ix. 8); the third pait of a shekel is mentioned by Nchc- 
iniali (x. 32), but it is not clear that there was a coin of 
tliis ^aluo; tlie beka or Iialf-sbckcl, wliicli was Ibe poll-tax 
paid by every Isiaelilc when the census was taken (Exod. 
XXX. 16); the shekel, which appears to have been the 
laigest coin in use, though some understand tho amount of 
15, 20, and 26 shekels, mentioned in the passage of Ezekiel 
already quoted, to mean coins of that value; the niarich, 
and tlie kikkar or talent, were respectively sums of 00 
shekels (though this, as already observed, is uncertain) and 
of 3000 shekels. 

SHEKI'NAH or SCHSCBINAH, a term deiived 
from shavhnn, to reside or rest, used in post-biblical 
times by the Jews, and afterwards by Christians, to express 
the \ihiblo presence of Jehovah, especially wlicn resting be- 
tween tlic cliernbim over the mercy-seat of the ark. It 
was the belief of the Jews that Jehovah displayed his pie- 
sencfi in the tabernacle by causing a brilliant light, wiled 
by a cloud, to appear over tho ark, and that this appear- 
jrnce w'AS continued in tho temple erected by Solomon. It 
was supposed that, owing to the unfaithfulness of the people, 
YOU XII. 


this divine token W’as removed, .-iml all Jews agreed that it 
never appeared in the temple of /erubbabcl or tliat which 
.succeeded it. In the Chaldee vcision of the Old Testa- 
ment (Targuni) the teini forms a eommon peiipln jisis fur 
Jchovali considered as dwelling -inKJiig the clnldH-n of T^-i ael. 

SHEL'DON, GILBERT, Ai.hbisliop of ('.mteihnry, 
was born 19th July, 1698, at Staunton jn Stalb.uKliii e. 
During the civil war.s he adhered to tlie klnL^ and on the 
restoration of Cliarlcs II. he obtained the ma^teirinp of the 
Savoy, which he kept till IGtbh It was at his hid j; n tin re 
that, in IflGl, the famous Sa^oy Coiifennee was In Id jje- 
tweeii some of the E]>iscopal clergy and some J‘j' --bNt' rian 
di\incs. In lGr»3 ho was translated to tlie ai clibi^l".pi,f: 
of C.'inteihur}, vacant hy the death of Ak hbi^'Jiop .JiiXf ii. 
He succeeded Loid ClaienJon as Ch.meellor of the l_'ni\'M- 
sity of Oxford in 1GG7, holding the office only for Iwo 
years. He died at Lambeth, 9tli November, 1G77. 

Sheldon expended lngf sums upon tlie episcopal honte'3 
of the sees of Lond«>n and (.'.uiterbiny, and j»articu]HiJ} ( n 
the pal.ico at Laml»elh, whne lie lebmlt the libiary ami 
made additions to its conlents. At Oxfonl, lie eicctLd, ar 
his sole exjieiise, the tlieatre wliii li beam his name, ai. l 
where the jiiihlie meetings of llif‘ uni\e]slt\ an ttill held. 

SHELL, in gunnei i. Sec Ei:uji < iiu:. 

SHELLAC. See Sill. I r-i. V( . 

SHELL' DRAKE or SHIELDRAKE (luloin i) 
is a genus of Dlcks. The Common Slielldialo* 
vnlpansir) is a eominoii species thioughoiil Emupe, (\- 
temling to Noitli Afiic.i and Northern Asia, and to Imli.a. 
Clnna, and Japan. It U common on the sandy coasts of 
Britain, many bleeding in tin’s ci-a?iti;, especially on the 
east roast. "J he male a laige, Ji.md-* me laid, fioin 21 
to 2G inches in leiiglli. I’ ■ lead and p.iit of tiiC 

neck .lie deep gieen, hounded b} a broad white collar, be- 
low' whkli is a bioadi 1 coil.ir of iieh cliestnut, exte-ndirig 
o\ei pait of the haik; the lest of the back i.s white; the 
lower sin f ice is white, with a bioid median dark blown 
h.ind; the .scapulars, the prim.ai and part of the 
secondaries are bl.ick ; the inner secmidaiiLS are giay, 
and the .spiciilum is a rich humzcd gKcn; the bill is 
pale red, with a flesli\ pifttuheiance .at its ha!?c. Tie 
fcin.ile biid is lather sin iller .ami le«!^ briL.bll\ (( Inuusl, 
and kicks tho knob at tlio base of the b.ll. The slulkUake 
breeds in holes on smdv gKAind, iJteii l.iking jios--^ s^sjon nf 
a dcseitcd labbit bin row*, whence oni‘ of its common names 
ib “ buHow' dikk.’’ Tlic nest is in.adc of .a f»w’ beiitj of 
grass, and lined with soft down; it emitaims from tw«he 
to fouitecn eggs. The shelklnke feeds im seawosls, 
mollu'^cs, woiins, inscet*^, Ac. The fh sh i> coai^e and nn- 
pal.italdc. The bhilldiakc may be tanieil, and bieeds in 
domestication. 

The Kiuldy Slirlldr.ake (Tadonia casdirn') i.s an .allied 
species, common in Europe and Ccntial Asia, hut only 
oeeasioii.ally \i.siliug Biitain. Tlie general colour of its 
plumage i.s bay; the quill featheis of the wing and tail 
are black, the wing-ioMuts wliito, and the speriilum hronze- 
gioeii. Tliis .species is .ahuiid.ant in the cold season in 
m.any parts of India, where it is known as the Bialnniny 
Duck. It liiecd.s freely in c.aptixitv. 

SHEL'LEY, PERCY BYSSHE, a distinguished 
English poet, was born on the -Ith of August, 1792, d 
Eield IT.ice, near Horsham, in the county of .Susm*x, llm 
father, Timothy Shelley, was the son ami hcii of a wealthy 
baronet, Sir B}ssbe Shelley, of Castle (Joimg. At ten 
of age Shelley left his Sussex homo for .'su n IL um^ Vv avit iny, 
a iiiiddlc-elas.s boaiding-seliool at Llewaatli, ne ir Bn ntfonl, 
and on tho 29tli of duly, 1804, ho was iemo\,.»l ttt Eton, 
where his slnne.sa .and geutlenos. eembined with Ids excit- 
able temperament, rendered him a lit ol»ject foi the .attaiks 
of the young t> rants which, like nl0^t schools, Eton possessed 
iu .such nhuiiu.iucc, but where lie gained tlie goodwill of 
many schoolfellow s and the fricnJsln'p of a few. “ 1 alwa} a 
19 
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likrd him,” says one of tlk-so latter, “he was such a good, 
gdUTDiis, opt ii-licMitfd follow." a long and hapjiy 

walk',” w'loto another, “have I had willi him in the heauti' 
ful neighhoiiihood of de.ir old Eton, and the piclnieM|ue 
ehuuli\aid where (tray is ^nid to lune wiittin his ‘ Elegy.’ 

I lo\ed him for his kindliiie''S and ailed loiiatc wa}s. ilc 
had gieat moial eouiai:e. and feaied nothing hut what 
was ha!>e and false and low." 

It was m these \eai> of Eton life that the great con- 
sciousness uaine to tshclEw, as it had once coinc to Words- 
worth, tlial he was to he a “dedicated spiiit,” but the 
dedication m his ease was une whii’h made, not for scroMiity 
of life amid pi ieeful surroundings, hut for inliuito waitoe 
ill tin* sloim anil stiess of the woild. 

Ill •'piti* of oceasional n^llisions with the authorities, 
Shdliy Idl Eton for Oxford under eircumstaiices alto- 
g* ihei humniahie. On 10th Api 11, iblO, he entered his 
name as a stiuh nt of Eiiiversity College, and nutrieulaled, 
hut rdiiined to Eton and did not tinally go into residenco 
at (^xfoid nnld the following Mieliaolmas. This year saw 
also ShelleCs fiist publl^lled liteiaiy dloits, some cantos 
of ‘I poem ('died ** '1 he Wandtiing lew," wiitteii in coii- 
jundieii witli his eonsin Medwin (liist punted by the | 


In lt!l3 he repnhlished separately one of the notes to 
“Queen Mah,” entitled “A Vindication of Natural Diet.” 
Another udsliouL of “Queen Mab,” also culled from I ho 
notes of that ]ioem, was “A Ilefutation of Deism,” published 
at the beginning of 181 1. In this }ear his union with his 
wife eaine to an end. She hud been but a feeble letleetion 
of himself; rend ba«l poetry to him in a monolonous tone of 
voice, paid more nttenti«ai to the behests of an elder sister, 
whom Shelley haled, than to those of her husband, and 
finally left his house in anger. Shelh'V persuaded himself 
that she was unfaithful to him (although there is not the 
slightest evidenen in bupjiort of sueh an iinpiession), and 
immediately indulged in retaliation, flying to Eianeo with 
Mary, the daughter of William Godwin the plnlosopher. 
Two years later Harriet, the unfortunate victim of an in- 
compatible alliance, drowned herself in the Serpentine, and 
on doth December, 181(), Shelley inariied Maiy (iodwin at 
St. Mildred 8 Chuicli, London. ()n aceoimt of Mn Iley's pio- 
fession of atheism the West bi ooks . appealed to ibi* Couit of 
Chancery for the custody of his ehddieii, EIi/zi I.intJi? and 
Cliarles llysshe. Lord Eldon decided that Shelle\ 's opinions 
having led to conduct which the law' eonsideied inmioial, ho 
w’as not entitled to the exclusi\e eaio of his ehildieii, but 


Shellov Si ll, tv in issT): 'i\oJiimeof tugltne pt'Ctiy, now j he was allovveil to name a suitable peison to whom tlaw 

quite lo'-t to tin* woild. punted at ilorsliam at the expense | might be intiiistcd, and was to be permittisl to see tln ni 

of Sn lU""! e ; a elude and exii ivagant loinaiico, “ Zas- | once a inontli. Shelley soon .aftorwards depaitrd for Italy 
tio/,^^"f.’i whieli the boy of Highteeu succeeded in per- j and never saw them again. Charles died at aneailvage. 
suidiii^.i I oiulon pnbli'.hei to gi\e him Xld; and two j lanthe married a Mr. Esdailo, and her sous aie still alive, 
''Hi ill I ‘-lledioi " of MiM'% “Oiiginal Eoetiy ]>\ Vietur and j However much we may deploie the ciieumstaiices wliieh 
C.i/iie, “ Vieti'i ” being Sliellev , and “ C.i/iie,” in the opin- j led to it, Shelley’s union with Mary Godwin was full of 

ion of ITof. >M.| liiwdm, ln> liieiid I'dwaid Gi.aliain; and | good omen for him as a poet. Ilitheito he had wiilteii 

“ I'-'-tlmtiK ns Eragnunts of Maig iKl Nahoison," a \oluine I little, if aiivlliing, of peimanent woith; but mwv poem 
of buili-ju' I f At' ti l* b. ginii'iig of l.sll 1 •• pub- | after poem of evor-inei easing power came from bis pen. 
li'l cd ‘ M. hwiif, oi tlie fJo^iei ii( i in,” a lumancf on . “Alastor or the Spirit of Solitude ’’(Isttl); “.lulian iind 
tiiC "a’lic low ]i Vi 1 .' 1 ^ “ Zastio/zi.” a .''hoit poem called j Maddalo” (1818); “Laon and C}tbna, or tbe Uexolt (»f 
“An E-o^iy on Love," .-nd “A Eoitical E-^^ay on tlie ; Lslam”(1818); “Rosalind and HeleiE\l8lh'i; “1 he Cerjei,” 
E\isli:ig >r it'. < f 'Ikm/s.” Another nmiaiiee, " Leoin la,” j a liagedy (IHlt)); “ Erometbeus I nbound,” a lviic.il ilumia 
wiitti-'ii 111 C"li;uiH’teei \(lili Ins college fii»*nd, 'rijoinas 
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of buili ‘■'JU' 
lid cd ‘ M. 
tiiC ".rue low 

“An Ex-^iy 

E\isii:ig >r it 


low ]i Vi 1 .'1 ^ 
ly on Love," 
>r it'. <'f '1 km.' 


Wlltt.-'Il 111 Col 

.It ih r'''. 11 Ih'gg 
sl.o'-t bv M.. I: 
pioj.ijatiwn 


oiijuiH’tio'i wlili Ins college fii*-nd, 'riiomas (1^19); “ (Edipus T)iaiiiius, or Swllfoot llie ’Inant” 
;g. wa.s jn inlcd. Imt itv |.ublii atioii was stojtped (1820); “The Witch of Atlas ” (1820) ; “ Epips^rhidioii ” 
Ili'/s cxpiiDioii fumi the univdsiiy foi the! (1821) Adonais ” (1821) ; and “ Hellas,” a lyiieal diaina 
of hfii 'V. In Maich, Isll, a pamphlet j (1822). In addition to these and imiiimerahle poems [.uh- 

( Nc'i o'Utv of Arhi,>iir’had b" n emulated fished since Ids death, notably “ I be Tiiumph of Life” 

l!i*‘ sii^pifinii of autbe-islnp vtiy natuiall) ' (written in 1822), we have seveial prose vvoiks, “A i’ro- 
>l;t Iley, who hid ali'-snlv shown him-elf a pej^l for putting Reform to the V'oto ” (1 817); “ An Address 
tr-udi-r ; liC wa^ Mimimn ed befou tli'Mii.iMer to the Eoople on the Death of the IMneess Gbarlotlc” 

o, 'i*«k'd if l.e 1 id wiitten the li'.iti‘'e and (1817); and “History of a Six Weeks' Tour” (1817), 

hen li'* (jMiiiilIid witli 1 is falin I . and live d His “ I’hilosophical V'^iew of Reform ” (1819) has not been 
I I-.. dun, wliiie he in nil* t!n‘ acejnamtauee of published, but has been described ill detail by I’rofessor 
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:h on 2.stli August, ]8l 1. 

( !om' f.f the vt.'ir he had piiblj-^hed 


on a E' t'* at C.irlton II iijsc," and ha'l vviitti-n a 
sntiiif il jMdn on the I'l.ii'e Eegi nt. In the bigimniig ed 
h* 1 ro'-'* d with Ins wife to Iidaiid, tlmw himself 
aid'itlv .nto tl »■ Nationah-f njovrri'ilt fejr Calholu: 
Ema'i I -.1 . '1 and lia* liep'al of the Emoii, wutingand 
clr(uli^'_' two j.aiiq.hh.t-, “An Addre^^ to the Iiish 
People .ind " l^o]^)^llv fi.r .m As'^'k lation ; " also a broad- 
fciJi*. f iitit b >1 De I ’.ir.cti' n of A few months l.Uer 

Lc! v^a.s rcsnlnig at Tari\ia!Jt in r ii'-rgetir.dly U'l.Hisling 

in a lausl-like jiroject to rei laiin land fioin tlic se. 4 . Re- 
fore the elose of llie year 1 e had wiiilen •• A L' Iter to Loi'l 
Ellenbe^rough,” oc/ asiom d by the b'Jitenee which the latter 
had pa.wd on Mr. 1 ). .1. Eaum as publisher <d the third 
part of Paine’s “Age of PeA'on," ami a ballad called “Tlic 
DcmI's Walk.” In 18 13 lie jiubiisbed “Qm en Mab.” whif.li 
he a/tcrward.s dtscribed as .i foolish produetuin ijf his boy- 
bofyd. Onlv two years later he revised and reemstrueted 
ihf potm, under the title of “ ihe Damon of the World.” 


1832, Shelleys review of Hogg’s “Memoir of Piiiieo 
Alexy llaimatoIT,” publhslicd in the Critical lirriuo of 
1814, was leprinted by the Shelley Society in ]H8d. 

After his union with Maiy Godwin lii.*f father lefiised ti> 
ha\o any inlerconrso with him, and on old Sir Rysslie’s 
death, in 1815, Shelley was refused admiM-sion to the house, 
and sat on the doorstep reading Miltons “ Comus” whilst 
the will was being lead whii h made him tlio heir to a quarter 
of a million of money. Then, with a l)Biids<nne allowance 
from lihs father, came brighter day.M. He resided for somo 
time at Marlow, but his health wits bad, and in March, 
1818, he left England to take up liis residenre in Italy. 
Here he resided mostly at Pisa, although Lcglioni, Florence, 
Kuine, and Ravenna were at times his rcHting-plaees. 
Byion, Medwin, Trcdawncy, and Williams were the chief 
friends of his Italian life, bat to Shelley Mary was tho 
sweetest and host of companions. That tho union was a 
pel feet one there i.s abundant evidence, and to tlie wife w'o 
owfj it that the poet came to express himself with so much 
radiant [iowir. U[>on her, in July, 1822, fell the tcrribln 
blow of his sudden and tragic death. Slicdley was fond of 
the water ; once whiJo with Leigh Hunt’s little boy he wi» 0 > 
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watching paper boats speed across the pond in the Yale of 
Health, Hampstead, lio said to }oung Thornton, “How 
much 1 sliould like that wo could get into one of these 
boats and be sliipwreckod — it would be a death more 
to bo dchirod than any other.” His wisli was, in a sense, 
fuirillcd. Ou Monday, 8tli July, 1822, ho set sail with 
his fiiend Edward Williams in a small sailing \esscl, the 
Arif I ^ to cross the Gulf of Spozzia to liis homo at Casa 
^lagni, near Lcrici. Some days later the bodies of Shelley 
and Williams were found upon the beach. Tlielr boat 
had been run down by a felucca in a squall. The bodies 
weie burned ou the shore in the presence of Byron, Hunt, 
and Tielawney. The poets ashes were buried in the Pro- 
testant Cemetery at Borne, w'hero Hunt placed the epitaph 
“ Cov Oordinin ” on the tomb. 

Sh(‘lley s life was a noble one. Born to wealth and rank, 
he might have elected to lead a life of selfish ease, but ho 
saw the intinity of human suffering, and determined to throw 
aside all conventionality, and to endeavour in his own way 
to make the world happier and better and brighter. So far as 
he tluew himself against social enstorns sanctified by cen- 
turies of sweet and sacred experience he failed and suffered; 
so far as he followed the footsteps of other great spiritual 
enthusiasts he succeeded. “ Shelley was,” says De Quinccy, 
who, as a Tory, hud little in common with the young 
revolutionist, “the sincerest, the most truthful of human 
creatmes; he was also the purest.” “As I call Shelley 
a nnjral man,” says the great Christian poet of our age, 
Bobej t Browning, “ because he was true, simple-hearted, and 
brave, ... so I call him a man of religious mind,” 
Hus generosity and charity wore boundless. Not only did 
he give lavi.slily to Leigli Hunt, to Godwin, to all bis 
prisonal friends >\lio asked of him, but be was ever ready 
to lulp'the afllicled and the suffering. On one occasion he 
cairied a fainting woman acioss Hampstead Heath in vain 
efiuifs to .secure her a le.sting-place; on another he walked 
home biirefoolud througli the snow because he had given 
hi.s shoes to a needy wayfarer. “ Shelley,” said Lord Byron 
to Mooic, “is to my knowledge the least seUi.sh of men; 
one who has made more sacrifices of his fortune and feelings 
for other.s than any man I ever heard of.” 

Great as a man, ho is also incomparably great as a 
poet. When Matthew Arnold declares that hi.s prose 
will .stand the w’car and tear of time better than his 
]>oeliy, that great critic merely desires to emphasize the 
superlative greiluc'^s of the “ Defoneo of Poetry,” and of 
She'lcy’s letters. But Shelley’s poctiy has long passed out 
of the reach of eritici.sin. So cle;irly as Shakspeaie is the 
greatest of dramatic and Milton of epic, so sundy is Shelh^y 
the gieatest of our lyric poets. Such lyrics as the “ Cloud” 
and the “Skylaik" are perhaps more generally familiar 
than any other poems to the great mass of poetry lovers 
of the present generation. In addition to such as these, 
Shelley wrote “The Ctmei,” the greatest tragedy since 
“ Lear,” and “ Adonais,” the greatest elegiac poem since 
“ Lyeid.'us.” “ The Ccnci,” which has been deseribed by 
Swinburne as “ the one grejit play written in the great 
manner of SliakBpeare’s men which our literature lias seen 
since the time of these,” was first performed under the 
auspices of the Shelley Society in May, 1886, when Alma 
Murray personated Beatrice, and Herman Vezin the ruth- 
less count. “ Adonais” is an elegy on Keats, a volume of 
whose poem.s was in Shelley’s pocket at his death. The 
“ Epipsychidion,” an idealization of love, recalls the “ Vita 
Nuova" of Dante, and with the “Triumph of Life” gives 
the clearest evidence that, had ho lived, Shelley might liavo 
written a “ Divine Comedy.” It has been urged by an 
iiiusympatbetio critic that Shelley is “ the poet of cloud.s and 
sunsets,” and tiiat his work lacks substantiality. It is 
true that ho is the poet of clouds and sunsets, and that 
he has done for thr.so what Wordsworth has done for the 
rocks and the ravines, the lakes and the bills of his native 


connty. But Shelley is much more than this; he is e.sscn- 
tially the poet of humanity, of humanity not in it.s narrow 
environment of individual content ment, w ith simple dalesmen 
and leech-gatherers as types, but of Immanity in its social 
aspect, struggling foiward to a liapjiicr and more golden 
time. The exubor.ant hojHdiilin s;* of Shelley’s j).jt*tiy, tho 
ideals of a brighter futuic with which it ahnumU, (Mititlc 
him above all otlicrs to be called the poet of hnm.in pro- 
gress. To be this, and to leave hi.s work as an mtnt nii- 
tarni.shed, is to he gicat indeed. “ Slu lley,” said Words- 
worth, “is the greatest aitist of ns all.” 

Shclleyan lltei.iiurc is ahno.st loo abunilant for uiuit r- 
atkm. His cousin McJwin, and his friends Hogg ami 
Peacock, have all contributed their experiences of the p<i* t. 
Trelawney wrote “ Recollections,” in 1808, ainl “ Bocord.s,” 
in 1878, The authoutative Shelley ^leinorials, edited by 
Lady Shelley, hau; Ijoen .supersrded by I’Hdc'^soi Edw.ud 
Dowdcn’.s adniiiable hfe (,1880), the most artistic ni'>nu- 
raent erected to a poet's memory since Semthey’s life of 
Covfpcr. Admirable monographs of Shelley h.i\e been writb u 
by John Addington Symonds (l87(»), ami William *Mieliael 
Rossetti (1886). An anti-ShcIh'^an lecoid by John Ceidy 
JeafftTson, “ The Real Shelley,” has attiactrd mneh .atten- 
tion. This apologist of Byron .and dctr.ictur of Sin bey, 
however, admits tliat “Shelley took tlio side of the angil^, 
because his disposition was on the whole trjwanls goodness; 
Byion went with the deviN, because he Lnind tin in upon 
the whole better and inoic congeni.al company than the 
angels of light.” 

Swinburne, Slopfoid Brooke, amP^'.iltei Bigehot h.ivo 
wiitteii admirable eritnnMns of Shi]l<y, and lb-, G.iniett 
has edited a good &eleL\iun fi mu Ins letlns. Tin* 
editions of hi.s woiks .au- tlie three volumes of W. M. Ros- 
setti, and the eight volmnrs of 11. lUixtori Eonn.iii, In 
1886 a Shelley Society was founded by Di. F. .1. Fuinivall, 
whose father knew Slidleyat M.iilow. 'I’bi'' ‘Society has 
])uldisht*d in.my ^.aluablclL‘pl lilts of Shelley's woiks. logciher 
with an admiiable bibliogr.iphy by H. Bu\toii Ffani.m. 

Maky Wi)Li.siuMa i:ai r. tie seiond 
wife of the above, and a wiit'-r of fiction, was horn in 
London, August, .'h'lli 17117. Her fallm w.is William 
Godwin, the author of “IVditical Justice," her niLitl er, 
Mary Wollstonccraft, the author of tlio “ Kigbts of Woman," 
who died :it her daughtci's tilth ; in isld, she wiote 
“ Fiaiikensteiii,'’ a most reinaikable novel for .i giil of 
nineteen to liave jiroduccd. This was followed b} “ \b‘il- 
perga” (1823), “ Tlie Last ^lan " (1826), “ 1 he Fi'i tines 
of Pcikin Waibeik" (l8o(»)» “ Lodore " (18.*>.7), pi.aetn aJIy 
an account of her liusbamrs e.iri\ life, and “Falkner” 
(1837). Besides tlie^e no\eLs, she wiotc a “Journal of a 
Six Weeks’ Tour,’’ “ ILimblcs in Gel many and Italy,” .and 
(excepting Tasso and Galileo) the It.ilian and Spanish 
li\es for Lardner's Encyel(»p:edia, and edited her husb.iiid’a 
prose niiil poetry. On Shelley’s de.ith in 1822, .sin* re- 
turned to London, wliere at fust she supported heiself by 
literature, although ultimately Sir Timoth) Shelley mado 
her an allowance. She was an afleetionate mother, and 
shared the foitune of lier son when he succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 18 U. She died in 187)1, and is buried h\ 
tho side of her fatlur in Bournemouth ehmehyaid. Sir 
Percy Floience Shelley, of Boscoinhc Manor, Bomiienn nth, 
has raised a beautiful monument to liis paients m tie 
palish church of Cbristcliuieh, the rector of Biuiim muntli 
having refused his consent to its erection in his elm. Ji. 

SHISLL-LAC or SHELLAC is the pioduG of the lac- 
in.sect {Coccun lacra), wdiich in many re«;peets iesemi)li s tlie 
cochineal insect {Coccus nic/i), but tIdVeis in tlie impoit.int 
point that its males alone, and tliey only in tlu ir most ma- 
ture Rtngc, have wings. Tlio females are 5000 times as 
numerous os the males. Tho insect has therefore but 
little power of locomotion. Colonies of lac-insects cluster 
ou tho twigs of trees, especially of Buten^ Ficus, and 
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Cjoton. anil lia\in^ piinctuicd them lixe in and food upon 
the u^iiuiu^ s\vollin5s whuli eiiMic. Their gluttony e.iuses | 
their deatli. for they become lived or glued by the super- 
tluou" exoietinn, and their dead bodies foim a loof o\er 
the eggs which they have laid, 'i'ticsc eggs ctuning to 
matin ity let out a fle^h colony, which proceeds fmther 
along tlie branch to a teiidei .'•pot, where it repeals the 
liie-bi-loiy of it> pnienH. 

Tile small twiiN aie gall.eitd and soaked in hot water 
by the uiti\es(d Siam. A^'•lm, lUiima, and Bengal, the 
chief l.n -pi.diKiiig countiie^. and the lieat melts out the 
refill. I l.i> !'• tlien wiapp^d in bigs and melted near a 
till*, a t<‘ ?li dll it ei-.ii •( I_\ 1 >\ .s«pno/diig it through the 
hags. It Is aihwctl to t^ow out in sheets or .shells and j 
h.'iiiteii. ‘11. li wl.eii Liokeii into Muiahle fiaginenta forms i 
the .'/.f t' (f ciinmeiee. That which diops from the j 
ii.igs witijont }>isMng on to the li.iys to fciin shellac is { 
tlie cl eommeiee. Sful-hv' is the twigs them- j 

sehis biclMii into small pieces. A^nil-lac i^ l.ie wliieli has ; 
been Ccllottid at the foot of the trees ii.'itnr.illy diopped | 
from ti e bianelits. J ^c df/c is made h\ eiapoiaiiiig the ; 
watt'i 111 whi».h tlie lie is tiist milted, wln-ii mm li colour- ' 
iug m itrei is i.aitivl witb; it is a fwemite scai’ct d\e, i 
aiM 1 ' iMieh u>etl ill dMirg the umtoniisof onr own .limy. 

'Ihe tisis cl s],, llAae aie \ei\ \aricus, the most familiar 
being t!:** tiMiuitietuie d liemli polish b\ disscUmg. 
5 l;« il-I.ii m spii.ls of wim . an 1 tie* manulactuie of \aiious 
lacijui i<. ard lim si il'iig w i.\. 0 \ii tons 
of lac 111 it^ vaiicu- fcims, and ucaily Inlf as much lac 
d'e. ar- .'inrni’lv in>poited. 

SHELTAisattlii. langu igi’, surviving only a.s a soil 
of si li’i'iLt I spM Ills pieuliii to tiukeis. but more 
(I I--S ki 'wn 1 )_\ many ti imj-s and vagiboiuls. (Vltie ! 

Sc' 1 ’ iis iM'ii I’ d’mnts <,f >1 fit i f.imiiMilv spoken hy the 

‘■An IS*' of the Loi.doii s’reets. It is comnvmlv much i 
ai I L* 1 I'ad with t«vp'} ei Iloiiianv . or isitsilf aiiadulteia- I 
t -ill < »■ ti it li ngi.e, ai.d Is not usually met v\ith in any i 

puiilv. as ma\ be well imagined. Tiamjis wlio do not , 

knew It di'i h'* It 1 /' I uisi'ff Its dii!:i.ulty, av It stimigly i 
rcMirnl. > (iM-Irisli < r Ih'*'’ in stiucture, and iia^ little ap- 
jciie ’t k I sh.p with th‘ sp,,f (.h of to day. I’lcfosor Ikiliner 
colic ti d t'l I 1 nndu d W'.j.is of it, w lien it appeaud that 
thoi.gii uii'b uhteiiiv I . Itie. it was qmte as undoubtedly not 
I’r^e. .'*':iii.< tie n ^l.i iLa-sj.e ikiiig liiikei.s have be<‘n found, 
ui'd a 11 111 h men* i xteridrd vocabukirv has beiii mule. 
IIjC tiavi !J.i,g ti:ik( 1 s VM'Ft' a tk/s'dy all i d body. wifJi olhi r 
pC'djkar custoiiis J, > thf* um- ,,i MkIj i, whu h tb^v pie- 
scivi 1 to tl ' (if r.iiiwav •, wl.tn imieised fai ililics of 

comn :.n.( atioii Inoke liiurn up. 'I lie (A-Itit .scholar wlio 

111 ' g v* n n S' ii'ius stu.jv to .^le It i as \tt Mr. (k (k 

J.'iii,.; «;'.>-*• piJ'T on tijf' • Oiigiii.il (iyp'Ks’* at tlu' 
Oiiciitd 't < '■ IS, hi \'unni, Xovimbir, 1 contains 
n.uc: ( .11 .'1' in ill ill di the siibjtct of .'*'lu!t.u It li.is ■ 
fH ’ ‘ / n.f .-ly 'ujgi 'ted tli.at as tie tinkers of (iieat I 

Iji.; i. ' .; be lie- ill *c< ndann of tiu- <>ld luon/.e-wd kers, ' 

s 1 ti c.. t< ! gn- n. i\ r.,mi do'wn tn Us fidn prehistoric ' 

tnri' -. li m.ii. i,i\r ..in ti.:it the ciily broii/e- , 
Sliiitj s V f n nc:' di' , and tbit ibev w^nt ibiait from village 
t(> viiiaL- n.iLii g .'I'.-i ft- di.g III w chji'ds and bining up | 
old and biiM.diwin to ne !t .md re-monhl. 'J be bi'mze- ! 
worki i ^ d itt w 1-. ( f t( U with lli.it of tk'- ji-wcl- | 

ler, in m^-'t < i-i'- b/ii win •\ir(is«d )»i tb* sayyip pfiMjn. i 
Ills WHH'S weie iminf ii-i ly valuable in tlj'ise dayi. out of j 
fill proportion to tbe pn seril v\ortli of siub obj*-( is. 'i licre- 
forc. the broiizo-smiilis irnist l.ive tiavHled m large hands 
for irintual protection. Xothmg is inon* likely tliait tlmt 
tiny forrnc']. in time, a Oomminiity with distinct Laws and | 
llf'gaag'^ Nor is it iinprohabic tliat this was tiansinitteil | 
to tl,c* linkers. It t.akes a buig time for irif ri to form ii I 
cid’.r.it cliWW vvilh a separate longnc. 'J tie ('fltic tinkers 
ot England arc unanimous in (I.iimmg for their rUss or 
cuui a very great autjf^uiiy: and when wu hud lu the 


.same country two nomadic classes of men, pursuing tlio 
same calling of vvoikiiig in metal, though separated hy a 
long liistuiical inteiregnum, vve may rationally suinii.se that 
they had a common origin and a commou language. 

SHEMIT'ia See Si.mhic. 

SHEN'STONEf V 71 LLIAM, was horn November, 
1714, at Ihe LoA&ovves, Halc.s Owen, Shropshire — a fiag- 
inent of thi.s county imbedded in Wuicestersliiro. lie was 
sent to IVinbroke College, Oxfoid, in 17.*32, hut took no 
degree. He amused himself in tra\elhug about and vv riting 
poetry till 1745, when he coinmeneed residing on his patii- 
niony at his native place. The icmainder of his life was 
.spent in adorning liis grounds nt the Liasowos and in 
rural occupations. He died lltli Fehnniry, 17(i;l. The 
estate hardly fetched enough to jiay the deht.s he h.id 
incurred in embellishing it. His poems consist of elegies, 
pastoials, odes, &c. “ The Schoolmi.stre.ss ” is the best of 

his productions. This kindly and huinuious poem apjicared 
in 17 l*i, though it was in great part wiitten in I7d<l. It 
consists of some foity Spcuiseiian stanziLs, a little adi-rteilly 
antique, but with many admirable points. Its (pi.iiiit 
portraiture of the village school-dame is genuine and life- 
like, and gives us to the full as miuli ])leasnre as it did 
those fur whom it was wiittcn. One other production of 
iSlionstoiic's keeps his fame alive. It is the oft-qnoled 
stanza, from a short poem in the ballad metre of winch he 
was bo fond, written impromptu in an inn at Henley — • 

*• Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round. 

Where'er his stages may have been, 

Mav high to think ho still ha.s found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 

SHE'OL (Heh., cavity, fiom fhnni, to dlg'3 is the 
Hebrew avoid u.sed in the original te.vt of the Old Testa- 
ment to designate the mystciious underworld which formed 
the abode of the apirits of men after death, the icpliaim or 
giants, and certain evil spirits. See HEt.l., 

SHEPHERD KINGS, THE (in Egyptian J/f/hns or 
Jltlknhof)^ two dyna.slics of strangers and ii.surpcrs who 
conquered the IMiaraohs and reigned over Lower Egypt for 
a peiiud of about 600 vears. They were siipjKiseil by some 
vviiters to have been of Ehnenician, by others of Aiabian 
origin, niid to have invaded Lower Kgvpt about ‘2000 years* 
Ti.r. They c.aptuied Mempliks, and afterwanls gradually 
extendcil llicir conquests into the mleiior. 'llieir whole 
history is involved in doubt and confusion, but it sseems 
certain that their oppressions finally piovoked a rebellion 
among their subjects, who W’ero assisted by A.ilime.s or 
AmaMs, the king of Upper Egypt, to e.vpcl lliem (about 
li.i'. 1501), Both Upper and Lower Eg}pt were then 
united under one sovercigD, The chief interest of tho 
H vkso.s to u.s is that it is now generally held that .\bialinin 
wuit to Egypt during their fiist dynasty, and Joseph in tho 
Mcond. The Exodus probably took place in their time. 

SHEPHERD’S PIPE, a name often given to tho 
iTiu.sette, that is, to the pipe, not tho bagpipe, form of that 
instmment. See the article Muskttk. 

SHEPHERD’S PURSE (CapseUa liursa-pastoris) 
i^ a common annual weed helougitig to tlic order of plant.** 
(Jitt’riFKn.r. It is a native of Europe, but has ac- 
companied Europeans in all their migrations, and ha.s 
C'ltahlidicd itself nearly all over tlie world. In England it 
is an abundant and trouhle.soino weed, common on road- 
hides as well as in tho richest soil. It vaiies greatly in 
.size, fjoin a few inches to 2 feet in height. The leaves are 
very vaiion.sly divided, but the lower leaves form a rosette 
closely preH.sed to the ground. Tho flowers are white and 
wry small. Tiio purses or pouches, from which the com- 
mon name is derived, are tlie laterally compressed lieart- 
hliaped f)orK, which, when ripe, separato into two boat- 
bhaped vaivc.s, each inclohing nuineious yellow seeds. The 
shepiierd’.H pur.se is less act id tlinn most of its tribe, and 
was formerly u.sed os a pot lieib. 
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SHEP'PEY, ISLE OP (Saxon Sceapifje, the Ishiiid 
of hh(M*p), n portion of iho county of Kent, insnlated from 
the niuiiihind by an arm of the Medway, called the Swale. 
It is 0 inil(‘s lon^ and 4 miles broad. Its principal forma- 
ticMi is the London clay, which, on its eastern coast, rises into 
clifls 70 or 80 feet hiph. Its most intorestinp antiquities 
arc iMinster Churcli and tho scanty remains of Qnccn- 
borouph Castle. The chief town is Siiekrnicss. A great 
poition of the island is laid out in pasturage. The Island 
is giadually being worn away, and tho Minster Church, 
which is said to have been in tho middle of the island half 
a cfMitury ago, is now oidy half a mile from the shore. The 
getdogiral interest is great, for tho whole island is one ex- 
tinct g.iidcii of fossil vegetation of Eocene age. At Shcll- 
ncss, its most easterly point, James II. was seized when 
endcavouiing to escape to France in 1G88. The popula- 
tion of tho island in 1881 (including Sheerncss) w'aa 
18,115. 

SHEP'TON MALXET. a market-town of England, 
in the county of Somerset, and a station on tho Great 
Western and South-western railways, lies at tho foot of 
the Mend Ip Hills, 129 J miles from London and fiom 
WelN, ill a valley watered by the Dulcot, a small feeder of 
tlic llrue. It is iriegularly laid out, but tho High Street 
and otlu'is are well built. Tho town is very ancient, being 
on the L’oinan Fosse-way, and is described in Ibe Domes- 
day suney us Sopeton. Many interesting Jtoman and 
other antiquities have been discovered in its neighbour- 
hood, and on tho summit of tho Mendips, 2^ miles distant, 
is ail old enrarapment, called Maeshury or Masbury King. 
I'lom this spot a magnificent view of a very extensive 
tract of country may be obtained. 'Iho parish church of 
St. l'« ter and St. Paul, >\bieli is large and liundsomc, has 
t\io stained glass memoiial windows, and an unusually 
lich wooden roof. At the west end is a lino Tannton 
t()W(‘r, coveicd with an incomplete spire, 90 feet high. 
There .uro aKo Congregatiinial, WesK \aii, Ilaplist, Uni- 
tarian, and Roman Catholic chapels. Among tho other 
objects worthy of notice are a handsome market-cross, .a 
well-endowed grammar-school, a largo ' and convenient 
cemetery, se\eral almshouses, a haiulsorno court-house for 
police and magisterial purposes, tho county gaol, some 
large lircweiies aiul extensive cheese stores, a music hall, 
mechanics’ institute, two banks, and a district hospital, 
established in 18G7. The inhabitants are supplied with 
ahundance of i^ood W'atcr, obtained from a spiing under 
the Mendip Hiils, and conveyed about a milo and a half in 
pipes. The manufactures of crape and silk are coii- 
sideiable, and there is also an active trade in cheese, 
butter, and other agiicnltural produce. About 2 miles ca'^l 
of tlie town are the frcestrnio quarries of Doulting, from 
wliieli Wells Cathedral w’as built, and which is now ex- 
teiiviiely used in all parts of tho west of England. The 
liiiinlet of Oakhill, which is in the parish of Sliepton Mallet, 
on the opposite side of the Mendip Hills, contains a t.aste- 
fully-hnilt district church and a largo brewery, which has 
acqniied a wide reputation for its porter. The population 
in 1881 was 5, ‘122. 

SHER'BORNE, a town of England, in the connty 
of Dorset, pleasantly situated, partly on an acclivity and 
partly in a vale, on the small river Ivel, an atlluent of the 
Yeo, the aneient scire burn (clear brook), wliieh flows 
at the foot of the gentle hill as in the days when King I no 
(705) planted hero an episcopate, which endured for neaily 
400 years, until, Inning been shorn of territory and power 
by tho separation of various other sees, tho bi.shn^nie 
was, in 1078, removed to Old Sarum, whence in 1225 it 
was again transferred to Salisbury. Sherborne is about 17 
miles north by west from Dorelicster, and 117 miles W.S.W. 
of London by the South-western Railway. 'J'he town i.s 
compact and well built, has a good supply of water, and is 
well drained. Thcic arc some manufactures of gloves, and 


a silk factory. The church Ih a large structure, which bo- 
longcd to the abbey, and exhibits vaiioiis styles of archi- 
tecture. It has a contial tow'cr 150 feet high, restoied in 
1884-85. The hnihling was thoionglily restored in 1H48-58, 
and is one of the most splendid ediihrs in the suuth of Lng- 
land. There are places of woisbip for dissenteis, a well- 
endowed grammar and other seJiools, and an almslioii^e. 
The grainrnar-sehool originated in the bcin.fiicTioc of tho 
sixth Edward, and lias grown to such propoi lions that it is 
now one of the great public foundations of the kiiigilnm. It 
occupies what is left of the remains of tlie ahh' y piojiur, 
and the buildings wore largely added to in an .ipjnnj.n ito 
stylo in 1881. The remains of the castle are on a mit-y 
eminence at the east end of the town. It stood a sicL'c in 
the wars between Stephen and ^land. Sir Waller Kalcijh 
became its posse^vsor, and built the eentie of tlie pi< ‘.lit 
mansion, wdicre bis arms may yet be seen Sla'iLouic is 
one of the dozen jilaccs wheic Rah igh is ■^■iid to ha\o 
smoked the first pipe of tobacco. The popuKitJoii of tho 
town in 1881 was oO.'iG. 

SHERIDAN. RICHARD BRINSLEY BUTLER, 

a distlngnishf d diamiitist and pm liaiiient.iiy •jr'it(n', 
born in Dublin in Se])temhL‘i, 17.M, of a f.imiK has 

also other claims to distinction, llis grandhitiiei, 'Ihomas 
Sheridan (1G8 1-1758), ■wasthefavouiiteeoiMpanif-n of Di-m 
Swift, and wTote a trcati‘*e on tlie “Ait of I’linniiiir, ’ 
Ihin.''ley’sfatlnr. Thomas Shendan (172 1-88), was n n p-r 
and lediirer on elocution, wlio puhlisl.id a thati'O un 
education, a “ I’lonouneing Dielionaiy of tiie LiiJ,")! 
Langun'O*,*’ and a “Life of Swift.’ lli^ inctliLr. 1 1 i:i- 
ecs Sheiidau (1721-GG), was tl.o anllior of \\\n 
“Sidney llnhinlph” and “ Xoiii j.ili lu, ’ .nnd two jmiws, 
“The Discoicry” and “ Au Dupe.” Mi'*. 8heiidin de- 
scribed her .son at the age of eseii as “an iinjieiietiatdc 
dunce.” 'I’lie father Fceins to hue m ide sufiicieiit iii« iiey 
as a lecturer. ha\liig nohlcnidi and cabinet m'.iu^teis a^ Ins 
piipiK, to s< nd ins two boys to Hanow’, wdnne, m uni- 
jumtion with aiioilui bo\, Riebaid Hiiirh"} winte i l.iico 
called “.Inpiter.” llis slIi-'i.I life iit .in (hi he v.int 
to lue at Litli, where ho lo-t his In.nt to the inantilul 
F.li/abeth Llnley, who was ji.ma domii at lui lallins 
concdts. Vomig Sill 111 ! in c iinod Ik i olV turn all ii. lU, 
maiiied her secnll\ at Ualais, and a \i ii afidw.ads 
(1775) publicly at lialli, Ibe bndegruoni hun^' lwoiit^-l.\ ) 
and the biide nineteen. 'I he A' wluh i iiiie to ^L^s 
Liiihw as dowiy foimed iholi sole iiicme lor sfine u ns, 
except when the }oung wife sang at umriit'’. and tin‘> t;,e 
liushaiul landy saiKtioned. A tolt.ige at 1 i-t lUnnb.iii 
and afterwards a Imiue in London ‘'omi to haie laei he]>t 
lip on this Very tiinelv dowiy An thue M.n-'. wIkii Sluii- 
dan j)ioduC(d his loinody of the “ Rix ds’ ,it Cmeiit Lir- 
iltMi Theatie (17th .Tannary, 177.“)\ The jilay wms ;i 
brilliant success, ;ind to this Mis. Malaprop's e\ir lordinaiy 
“ deiangoiiient of (qatajihs " must li.ue couiiibiitid in no 
small drgiee. lu tlie same year he wrote a faicecalhd 
“St. ratiick’s Day, or till* Scheming Lieiiteii.int,’' and an 
opera, the “Duenna," whiidi was also ]iiodud.d at t'o\eiit 
(i.aiileii and bad a most exceptional urn. 

At the end of this year (1775) Gai lick. who had nv. l ' 
a foitnne as lessee and manager of l>iiuy Lane '11k i: -, 
dele! mined to letiiv, and negotiated fur Slinid.iii Ic ? < - 
eeed liim. No one has diseovered wheie the ; 

diamatist fcniud tho mono), probald) it was 1. nt \>\ G i - 
rick, who at any lato did md di'^play liNendoh.ni ”i- 
siglit, ns Shoiidan pnned a most oMia\ igmf Ii-^te .n.d 
nil ineonijietent manager. In .spile of this . \ii,i\og,i]K o 
and incompetenoo lie h\od as tlie citnpiiiKn of pinuKS 
and statoMUon for many jeais. althoiigli a nash was in- 
cxitablo. A theatre was a splendid piopeil\ m an ago \\\ 
which London boasted but two in.d lioiises. His Iosm-o- 
sbip coininonood in 177G, and .slieiul-in lomodolled for his 
thcatio a play of Vaiibingh'.s, wliuh lie cilled .a “Trip to 
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Scarboronjxh.” A yonr lator, m May 1777, the “ School 
for Scantl.il ” was produwl, ii play wliich ftif iiu)ro than a 
I'cntiiry has lu*hl its own ns the most popular of Kniilish 
comedies. This play revolted the pine tMrnest of 

Shelley. ho complained that it “associated >iitue with 
bottlers and phisses, and vill.iny witli hooks,” but in spite 
of the trutli in such a judiniuiit one may iir;;e that it has 
jliveii abundance of innoeeiil pleaMiie and relief to tliiee 
^eneialions. The “Critic" na^ jmbh^hed m the same year 
as the “Sclmol for Ncandal." niiMiii:: this period of mnnajro- 
ment and play-NMiim^ (iarrick dual, and Sheiidan wrote a 
nu>ni)d\ ^^hlell \'a>. read foi soiiu' niiihts on the stage. In 
]7{<0 >hciidaii ciitiieii Parli inieiit a^ member for Stafford. 
“ I’ald lMs biiu't''>‘''“' li\e guineas r'i<.h”is the very con- 
cise accoiiiit oi i.is t bctioii expoiises. A petition against 
lii> rt’Miii « line to nt'thmg. His tiist S])eceh, like that of 
a 1 iri I .stii'Ninui ^^llll nliom he had iiiiich in common, 
na'^ i fiiliiie. ‘ I am soiiy to sa\ I do not think this is 

m ioie. ' vd a liieiul, •• \ou liad much h(‘ttcv hii\e stuck 
t>* y«'..r f-*nner pui'>uit‘'/’ Sl.eiivlan ri plied; “ It is in me, 
1 a\u\er, and. In Cod, it sliall come out." And so it did. 
I'mtmg himM.lf nith Hiiikc and 1\'\ and tlie other gieat 
Whig leader", licbocinn* an uiulei "ccietaiy of state in the 
Rockingham iihiii"tiy nliich foilin' d the o\oi tlaow of Lord 
North A vi 11 litM he hcciui*' "et-n raiy i>f thi- tn-asuiy, 
but hs Lii it ]tarliaincntaiy tinrnph n is his lUe lumis’ 
speech I'l, the I'lipriK hment of Waii'.n lla"ting<. lleie is 
an ac-i anr cf th> riflir iif' n h».h it i*\'‘Mi"e(! “Tliehite 
Mr. T.o/a'i, antli"! of a ma"teilv dtf<aiee<d ll.\"tmg.s, 
went tau li ly f’ tiu lb':,'.- i f Commons [trcjxivsr^M-d for 
tt;o ni’iS'd, I'ld ti.e ac.ciio'i. At tlo- cxpiiation 

of tic tii't i.o-ir It s ii ! to a fio’id. * All tlus is dcclaiivv- 
t'Ty a- ■ It: >11 mthnut nh»‘ii the second 1, our was 

I’ ’"] t'd • It. ‘ a iiiost'iV'in.b I fu' oiatloii’ At tin* cl<»se 
(g t .* t Ha"t]ng" has most unoi"tlllahly:’ the 

b .rt *. * Mr Hi"t’rig" is a must ntiot hU" uiiimial and 
a* i.-,r, ' < >f ih of iniquity, tlic most eiitninons is 

\\ I'M a JI I'M js” ' 'Ihc HoU'e adn miVil to calm itself, 
b I g. as l‘.tl SI.;,' "ii'idfi the wand of the eiiehanti r.” 
\eL on d'..' : grf il sjM-nd; (,ii the sime suhjtrt, which Hnike 
tf.''cagh: "tk.l :i "r*- d' ipi' nt. aMl i :d in had nm himself 
d OM. 1 " 1 ’ ‘'I It a l< II V' ar earliei h*' appeared to li.ixe 
e'h lu'M'i 1 io'lIj :i" a li m ilM. In 17b- hi" wif(‘ di'd. 
and i*f ' 1 t.'],' .Ill .s. ( med tu go wi<air with him. His 
tloati'' i 'i t’j j.ncc', 'ind 1 i.l to hf* idiiilt. At the re- 
c[.*r"n/in 17:'l 1. p'M,lacMi .ill ( sti wag mza called •• Ihe 
(j! - r f " 1. -r ff .In:".' lie aft. iwiids adapt, d Kot'/e- 

bn ' ^'Li.iii.'i. a’dwrut'' h^ ".nnwi.il stilpd trag.dy 
‘■J'./ai". At bo. : \ -f< nr y. ai s of ag. t.. maiiied f<ii tlio 
s- <M n 1 i ' . a. ] I’M h," ii;,']" was .1 g,il of iihictt on. 

1' 1 ‘t. 1 \. . 11 " of J ]i:» wfp \ci;. "id nllh.aigh for 

tr. ' pif \ ’ n ( ( " ai'd wc.ik: ■ «■. f-f xxnl wpn n.ost 

to b 1 ' ' I ,,r i ft w ncc.tl.s Im \\as a iiie:iib(r ..f I’ox’s 

ad” : •' it ■ .t" s-rptarx to naxx. b.it J-'o^’s death 

f 1 o t ■ I ' t : ' , i!- ! l .-i j u li i.nent.ii x mu* f i . His tuii- 

n V t. '■ J'l rif-. nftci xxard" C-.ag'- 1\'., d <1 not 
i n i'of i;. ( c/. u. ns n'gii'ft x-ilb xxl.ielj that 
v,n:i,\ t;- .! I 1,1 i - -.1; ;o - < . . il» s .if f ♦ i 1" lac'ime Re- 

go lit. In I < 1 M : i \ I, in* 1 i • it m , "O i • < • nt lx H 'omit. xx:is 

ijiii r.' d t j t ' ‘ gr . .1 'In' h i/<_ is s. » i: fp m t) ' Hojjso 
ff<a/.i..'!' "Ci." :/■ , oxmI tlje . I Ijorirnno nt; Me ij- 

ilari oj,|,' -■ j. 'll ng •\M.i’'x.r nogl.t la- ibe caIm.I of 
th" « a! in.ilx , h'- 1,' j ■ i ,t w-n;.! i. a .i.tiif'i. xxilh llie pub' 
lio bn"'!,.' 1 (>i th (ointrx ' iMxing tbi- a-'rriibl\ b*. 
was fonnd di.iilang at a eo’:" l.oiw" in ('ix.'t tj.nibn. 
‘■.*^urelv,” la* ‘•a.d, "a in in ni-i} <liJiik a glass f»f xxiue bv 
his oXXM fire '(b-.*' 

7 I '• tic- if I e XX as lelmiit, hijt ''In rid in l.a 1 i.o xoiro in its 
M.o g. 'n"j.t and xxas utt‘ riy nio, m 1. JP h^-t las s.-at bir 
md, wl.ah alone “Mnn'l hnn fpiin aii.'M<for debt. 

■ , i during II" I.iNr xeairs hi* x\.'is the pn x of duns .and 
ondilofH, who i •. him no p'.acc* LMicc he wasiinpiisoned 


in a “ sponpng-hou.se ” for three days, and after this his spirit 
was eiitiiely broken. M'hen told that young Lord liyron 
liad praisetl him as tlie xviitcr of the best comedy, the be.st 
opera, and the best oiation of his time, perhaps tlio 
soundest critielsin to which Byron ever gave expression, 
he burst into tears. He died in the extieiiiest poveity, 
with bailills in the house, which had been denuded of 
furniture and carpets, on the 7th of July, 1810. Too lato 
to do him any good his count lymen diseoveied th.at they 
liad lost .a man of geiiiins. Ho xva.s buried in Westminsfer 
Abbey with much pomp, piiiices and dukes acting as pall- 
be;irevs. 

The accredited life of Sheridan for many years was that 
by the poet Moore, but this has been superseded by Mr.s 
Oliphiint’s admirable little biography in ^l.iemillau’s Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Scrie.s. There are many expensive 
editions of Sheridan's works; the best ehe.ip edition is in 
Bohn’s Library. Profes-sor Henry Motley's edition of tln^ 
plays in hi.s Universal Library is a welbai ranged xolume. 

SHER'IFF* the Shirc-Rcxe (srir-f/( n/n'), fioiii thi* 
Saxon word reafan^ to levy, xvhence aNo f/nrr. The 
German woid is (frof. The sheiiff was the roxnl oflieer. 
In Old English times, before the Norman eon(|nest, tlio 
prince or king employed in the .shiies or larger di^tilcts hi.s 
geicfa or reexe, who lex led his dne.s, tines, and uiruTce- 
ments ; to xvhom his writs were addressed ; xxho exeii immI 
on his belhilf regal rights in tlie shiie, for tlie preserxaf uni 
of the peace and tluf punishment of offenders : pie>ided 
over the court s-lcet or views of Bank- pledge, anil (al 
in the ah"cnce of the carl in ancient tiine.s, and since the 
Coni:jue.‘*t instead of the earl) presided over the hiindied 
and county eouits. The e.aldorman or .alderui'in wjis tlio 
national ollicer, head of the shite, appointed by king and 
conncil: and the carl of later times w.is develojied fn ni 
the ertldonnan. 

The statute 28 Edw’avd 1. c. 8, wliich say. s that “the 
king hath granted unto his people that tliey shall haxe 
election of thoir sheriff in every shite (when* the sheiill' is 
not fixed in fee) if they list,” is evidently declaiatoty of a 
new' pri\dege. 

At pre.sent the crown has rotiinied to the oiigiiiril xii'xv, 
and in most cases annually appoints the sheiiirs, ami aNo 
tills up any vacancy which is occasioned by tin* di ;tlli of a 
sherifl dining his }ear of office. 'I'o some rorpiT.itions of 
citK.s x'.hieli ait* eountk’S of theinselxes clnirters li.ixe given 
the poxviT to elect their own Hheiilfh; and the city of 
Lonih ii l.a.s the pf*rpelual right to eh ct the sheriffs of 
Alnldli'<:ex. In the county of Durham the hi.shop was 
sill riff until he was dcpri\ed (>[ palatine powers in iHlJd, 

'liji* shi-iiff derives his authority from tw’o patents, one 
of w’liii h commits to him tlie custody of the county, and 
(he other commands the inhabitants to aid him. He 
l iki'S an oath of office, the gi eater part of which relates to 
his collection of the crown revenue, and he gives .security to 
tin* crown that he will duly account for it. Ho pre.^des in 
his own Court ns a judge, and be not only tiies all causes 
of 4 Uj». in v.ilue, but al.so much larger questions under tin* 
writ of irrire facias. By Magna Carta bo is pioliil»iied 
from holding pleas of tlic crown. Ho prestides at all clee- 
lioiis of members of Parliament for the county and coroners. 
H«; apprt bends all wrong-doens. Ho defends the county 
against riot or rebellion or invasion, and to this end may 
ifijiiire the as.sistance of all persons in it wlio aic more than 
fifteen years of age, and who, when thus a.s.‘H*mbled under 
t he ^hel iff's command, are called the posse cortdtaUis, The 
‘ henff takes ]irceedenec of all }>c*rsona in the county. Ho 
all lands which have fallen to the crown, and levies 
all fines .and forfeitures, hut lie is not peimitted to act as a 
jii'liee f)f the peace. He executes all writs that issuo from 
tlie hijjieiioi* et'ini.s, whetlier they arc writs that commence 
an .'letJoii or writs rff execution; ho i*^ likewise responsible 
for the execution of criminals. Ho leceivcs and entertains 
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tbo judpos of aasizo, on whom lio is constantly in attond- 
niice whilst they remain in his shire. 

To assist him in tlio performance of his duties the sheriff 
employs an under-slieriff and also a bailiff and ;;aolers, from 
whom he takes security for their pood conduct. He is 
prohibited by very ancient statutes from selling liis office 
or tho profits of any part of it. 

In Scotland the sheriff e.xercises an extensive judicial j 
authority, and a larpc portion of the pencral litipation of I 
the county ])rocj'eds before this class of local judpes. 

SHERRY (from a generic name for white 

wines pioduced in the district of Cadiz in Spain. Tho 
])rincipal vineyards juo situated near Xen-s dc hi Krontera, 
tho soil there, composed of carbonates of lime and magnesia 
mixed with clay, yielding the finest quality of sherry. A 
full sherry vintage averages about fiO/lOO butts. The 
animal shipments from Cadiz and Puerto dc St. Maria, 
however, greatly exceed this amount, and the difference is | 
acconiited for by the fact that wines arc forwarded from i 
other paits (»f Spain to be made up for export as genuine 
sbcriies. Pine slierry is a pale, thin, dry wine, and among 
the finest kinds aie Vino Pino, Amontillado, and Mari/.an- 
illa. These, liowcver, are for tho most part retained at 
Cadiz to form Soh rn or old-mothcr-wine^ which is added 
to inferior wines to induce ctlierilication and improve their 
quahty. Tlie \arictics of sherry imported into (jicat 
liiitiiin vary very much in colour, body, and taste. All 
cxi)f)it sherry is fortified with brandy or alcobol. A fac- 
titious wine called HambiX)’ Sheiry is extensively impoitod 


bright green meadows, are pleasing exceptions to this 
general cbaracter of the rountiy, and the majestic cliffs 
and towering headlands that fnmn owr the stormy seas, 
the numerous detached i»yraniids of rock, and the openings 
of innumerable lofty caverns are, lUht r separately or 
grouped together, very magnificent ainl higlily picturesque 
features. TJie islands are soiriclimes called “ the skeleton 
of a departed country,” the more destrm tibb- portions of 
which have been worn away by tlic force of the Atlantic. 
The hlonns in winter are frequently very sevi-i'*. and nn- 
uiense masses of roek are often iletaelicd fiom the dills. 
There are four ligbtlionses distributed over tlie group. 

The agriculture and inril ri'onomy of the Mietl.iud 
liave bcM'ii at all times condiietcd in a primifue and niiLj 
manner, but impioxoments have been elh eted and sornt* 
good roads made. 'Ih'* eulture of the soil is i second uy 
consideration both to landlords and tenants, who direct 
their attention cdii»‘fly to tin* pioseciition of the valuihle 
fi.sluTies in tlii'ir nciLrhheui houd ; conseqieMitly tlie ‘'iniH 
tenants, all of whom ai<* tishfinien, ha\e only ju^t ( nough 
arables land to enable them to Ial^e a scantv supply of food 
for themselves and their families. The prineijul ] iboiii on 
theii band is performed by the Mcanen, ^o as to allow tie* 
men to de\oto the best p.iit of tbuii time to livhing, 'Ihc 
truck” .s\ stein hirmerly cxi^teLl ainoii^ tin Inland* hut 
since attentiem was called to it. it Iris aliim-t c’eiscd. T1 • 
cottage>, are i»f mud, sunouuded by peat or stone dikes. 
Peat i-. us(‘d for fuel. Oats, jxdatoes, tiiiui[»H. and here 
arc* raised, hut the Mijiply of com is ahi.iis iusuffhi*nt. 


into (ireat Pritaiu from (Icrmany. I The isl.iuds contain about I J.Oqo lurdy nitiie fi-iii.e", 

SHET LAND ISLES arc tlio most remote and north- I c died .shelties, laige numbois c»f wh.',’ ire anuuillvcx- 
eily gioup uf islands incorporated with Great Piitain. : ]foited. Jhihbits -iinl iiild 'owl ate abundant (\»iywijire. 


'I'hey arc situated about 1/10 miles from the lieadland of j 'I’lie piincipal fish taken c.u the*, last are the heriiug, cod. 


IJmdian Xcss on tho Aberdeen coast, and arc nearly 100 silloek, and ling. Seals and bottle-ncscd whales .iic 


miles beyond the centre of tho Orkney Islands. Exclud- occasionally caught. Tlu* streams are faiourahlc to ti-iut 
iiig the li\o detached islands of the group, called Foula fishing, anil a rlo^c season was iiitioduct'd in lSs:3. Tno 


.and Pan* Jslc, the Shetland Islands li« between 60® 4h' impmts consist chndlv c.f corn, tea, tobiceo, spluts. sngir, 
.and hd'-’ N. bit., and between 52' and 57' W. Ion. , and c’otton ami woollen goods. I he exports aie ntth’ and 


Ponla is 20 miles west of the Mainland of Shetland, and poiiic", eggs, hiittei, lahhit ^kln^', feathers, ^tiaw [>1 lir, fish, 
Pair Isle 25 miles S.S.W. of the neaicst fieadlaiid of the ' and chromite ot iioii, found eliiellv m Piist. IIkic I'C 


^lamluud. 

'Ihc group consists of more than 100 islands, islets, 
holms, and skerries, twenty-nine of which arc inhabited; 
the others arc cither small verdant isles, on which cattle 
and .slicep me pasluied, or Htcrilo masses of rock. The 
tcdal land area i^ 352,876 acres. The largest of the 
isbimN, called Mainland, Is about 65 miles long, ami 
its bieadtli geiieially varies from 3 to 10 miles, but at one 
]iart is 21 miles. 'ITie coasts are singularly iiic'gular and 
bioken, being indcmtcd witli innumerable arras of the sea 
ordecj) bays, univei sally distinguished by tho local Imn of 
which penetrate into and intersect tho interior p.arts 
of the island in a singular manner. Mainland contains 
two-thirds of the population of the whole group. The vaP j 
leis in it all extend north and south, and arc iiiterspcr.vcd | 
with many small lakes. The next largest island is Vcdl, i 
being about 20 inilc.s in length and 6 in breadth. ITisl is 
the thiid in size, and is about 11 miles long and 6 broad. 
Tlie other islands are comparatively small. 

'J'lio group is inclnded in the county of Oikney and 
Slietlaiid. [See Ohknkv Isuanhs.] The population in 
l8Hl was 20,705, the females exceeding the in.ale.s by no 
less than '1303. This difference is cliieHy caused by tho 
large number of men who were away fishing at tho time of 
the census. 

The general appearance of the Shetland Islands. a.s seen 


I w'cekly .*'te\m coinmunicitkiu with Giantun. an 1 ciigii. s 
of salt tish .lie ^cut dvect to Sjnm .lud I'tln'i e«luntlll^. 
All the timber required ni tho l^^and^ hrougUi iiwin N'U - 
way. 'ihc! only nnuiifiotuies ciriied oii ;iic sticwpl-iit 
I and woollen .docking'', glnvcs. .and shiwP. .id li md-uiude. 
Some of the latter are produced of extnoniiiury liiv ness. 

The geology of tho Sliolkiud Pies j)n'srut'' many points 
of great iutrie.st. Tin* recks of igrueu.s or rui tamerpl-io 
origin .arc giu'is*^, granite, syenite, and tiaps, quartzite, 

I mie.i slate, c-l.iy slate, and Imruhleude si i!". I h.i^e of 
j aqueous origin aie old red sandstone and liuu'stonc. I'lie 
gieat tongue which studehcs fiom the body of the Maiii- 
i.iiid, to the north of Pcrwiek, in a soutlieiu direction to 
JSumhurgh Head, consists of cl.i\ slate on the west, fringed 
W’ith a !)io'id h.ind of old led s.imlstoiie on the fist, rich in 
fossils. On the west of tliis longue a luiinhci of small 
gneissose inIcs oceui. The quaitzite lies ou the west, and 
btretchc's into the c-futre almost of tlu* Mauihud. Loii'g 
iiaiioiv pitches of liinesloiic aie met with in Mainiiud 
and ill Viist. Tho isl.nid of Yell is foriiu'd of gneiss, and 
Pnst ehiflly of serpentine .and diallage rock. Ihc islunl 
of Poul.i is composed of high lulls of .sindsi.iue, with < ! 
.Mild mica slati', gneiss, and granite oii its noith-oa'>I' r.i 
i blun'es; and Pair Isle also chietly con'*ists of sunistonc. 

! The isliuds aio subject to severe and kmg cont.nued 
' storms, and while wintei may he s.nd to connn* ..le in ih * 


from tho nea, is n heavy and unvanang lino of abrupt co;ist. 
Roone.ss Hill, with an .altitude of 1500 feet, is the liigin'st 
point. Tho surface i.s particularly rugged and wild, and 
not iinfrcqiiciitly hears tho nppearanco of desokatioii and 
sterility. Tracts of eulti\.Mted and fertile land, gencnally 
near the voes and the sea-coasts, with rich p.astures and 


I month of October, tlie retnin i*f sj.iing is .'d'H^-t miper- 
I eeptible till the end of April. The « Imi ite f in .eaglionl tho 
ye.'ir is \aiiahle and humid, hut to t!:e ii itiic ii is decidedly 
i lie.'iltliy, and .nsianees of gieat Imi < mI\ aio not uncoin- 
I lium. Xeithei fn‘sl nor sruov Lists long in winter, 
j In the high latitude of .'^hetkuul the light of da\ at mid- 
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summer nc\er totally di^:ippcf\rs, ami the smaller! punt 
can be leail at During inter the iiiL^hts are 

piopoilic'iully lon^ ami tliraiy, ami in tlie inontli of Decein- 
bcr tlie Min is not abo\e tin* Iioii/on iiidic than five hours 
and tnt'nt\ iiiiiiiite.s. but the aurora boie.ilis oft«‘ii veiy 
bulli int at that soaMui. 

i/Z'^cry. — Much Icaiiiiiii: has been adxanred to connect 
the 'I'liule of raciUus Al,i ic da," e. 10)\\illi Shetland. 
I he pre\ r.lui;:; l)fhi f now is tliat Thule is the same ns 
rouli, one of the SJiothmls. ami th-e only one of them 
which, fioin the nltiiiide ol its hilN ami its detached 
pi's'i'oii, ijiicht hau* h. Lii S'Ui fii'in the sea immediately 
to thi* mil til of the Uilv news when the luimans cireum- 
mu iti d lo t I II. 

Im ih' n Mi’ Cl i.tury Sinlliiid and Oihney hecaine snh- 
] 0 Ct to Xf’way. Ihe countiy was peopletl by Noithinen, 
I’ld tLc i Jiw^. 1 iiii^mace. iisaLVs. and manners were soon 
1 iiniy ( 'tahii^la d. About the \eai IdMJ a Scottish noble- 
I’M’i. l|ini\ Sr claa*. obtained the cnldoin of Orkm-y, 
wb.i'; m.lmhd M-oil.md. fioin the Kimr of Penmaik ami 
X\iw.i\, .n:d it coiitiiined in his f.nmly t'l r about a centuiy 
i.mhr tic svt\ i>u 1 ji’ly of Xvjrway. In tla* uar 1 10 ‘J 
.hmci> III. of Scothml manied Maijirit. the d iiichter of 
(.'iirmt . 111. kii’.: rf I »( irii 11 k. and witli hi i he was to ^it 
a iltwy <‘f ( f whah it w is a-Teod tliat 

ln,Onn i; piJi^s vlmald b- j. i d at once, and that lheOikn»y 
I'-l .mK -''( puM ii ’’lull im ! r ja . a m puss, of the Scut- 
ti'h k'li^' until tae ii’u a u im pirt of the miriJii;e ])Oition 
sbouki bi’ fi 'li e Ihii.isii IviUir. I'lOwcMa. only 

]■ I i -Jt'O'i p .. ' I f,,r t e iiu ami./ he further 

!. 'it/M Cl f^h>. wLkIi aki’M with the Oik- 

r- a' 1 ■' f ,itb 7 p ut i'f th* im ni \ w i> (\«r ]• iid, have 
h- - 1 Ut ii^biii s 1 ti at time t" tia- kmpiom of Scotland. 
‘I. - X-rwir-aa l.w-* .md nsa^’rs (.oiiimm d in fail fonj iii 
tliMil ir ::1 a < ump.naiivi !> rcot.nt jm iml, tn/i ihei with 
SMiS.'l 1 1 ami cii'-t' ”.s au'iu^' fioT. tl.e <lel.uhedaml 

]:< . ..ar (f >!'. llaiid. wlmli wne .d-o lespeited 

.1" liW' il.i i' ! ibit lilts, it Is .siatui, did iii't embia<c 
C’i ; .'t. 11 ’*} t/d li.c tliiit'-p nth c iituiy . hnt ihi it condition 

i e :u( it - a aie mw c'Ui* i illy “iij.'i.M' to that of the 
}pu]>i;’ it ■ u thi- 1.01 1 ’ crii pi ttioii I'f thi mail.] mil 1 1 .Scp>t- 
la: «b JjL ;^ 1 1 ’.ila fi^rm ;i su.pid (f ih». S< <>{ fiv)i h, 

and 'b til sr>;,(l ur.c* neuibir t</ the Hpaui of 

(P'l'nn I n . 'si ian .ri!ii[mla s an nniiu’."ns in tla- 

L'li i.p, a' i f ’! I'tlarai' tla \< di/' of a I.’uin in < amp. 

At ar. I ii'i. .^h^.t I iml as ( i!!( d III ilt land the 

hie} ' la.l I roal Yialtiaid, wi.;i li afli i w’.ai ils bi'cam' 
(h.irM'U a i" V' ii’an-i .ami /< fl in*!. 'Tid fr> m this la^-t naun- 
lar il U'ii o t-. P'Ij'.’ f f ti.r ]. adin/ ja '-Tii a-t'O s in OiknM ami 

Si • tl i! d, !' ■' b i; L ti; b (»f Ibiil uf /t {land in iH.'tx, -wljin 
clr- ti, i! lai.k 111 ihr j.M-i I'j. , 

l.eiWa th* tow t. Ill tla- ml.U.ds, stand- (ill r.U‘si 

S'.a.id. oj • f'l'l s..!,, ,,f Ma/i'i’id. and ha.s one of the 
b-'t n.iiOa.M I'l Slatial.d. ft iS tie s, it r.f tlie roillts 
<i ire. c'uMp Ol lion-p’, "d in \.^iiiity i-* Ibjil 

b:.arat:». 1.0 .V n'f.j .is a jj, . II. I uort-hon^. . The 

b.iy ‘.pp *1 til jfrt js t'j. r. r im-n i(mlc/.\pm'. of llse 

% t -‘p 1 ' j i i' I d :v; to t:,< I rtl f ; II w 1 all J -i'e.M, En^’ish 
is .«pok*:: w .1 ’•'•fi awpi,:. ami in.my Nom*. woiils and 
expu arr II-' il. 

SHET'LANDS. NEW SOUTH, a -n.np of i-lamls, 
riiil' '' X.S..P ,f ( ,ip,. h»t\\**n til* .^outh Atlan- 

tic an'l I'.imt.f Ofea^^. rms.^tr-r c.f t’-uhe y>iiii(ip;d 
i-lai/d- the l.ai/» - 1. .‘s;r/,th fw itli ^I' ir,l I ust# r. fni). 
Li\ Irj;;stonc, N* Ison. Km;^' fino;'**, l.!> j.h mt. .a .d flap me 
(hiy,dje'l j//int, *Juo7 bet i. with a iiiimbpr of p,* h-\ islds. 
With tlie exception of a spun-, of im.-s th\ are tot. illy 
destitute of \r ;;L*tat;on, b* ir.i^ monnt'i iio.i>, voif.inic. .and 
i'Vfrcd with ice and ‘‘iiow t'> th'‘ ‘ua-bw'] at all turns. 
tV/iJ/li j;. I it. tilde onivmaic dc/io'.* p'n if<r than St. I'dim- 
whip is ;it .Spitzh^ r/Mi. in ^■O hit, tl.e ‘■'mw 1 rj< js 
i ■ atml m:.- r d l.iii.ditd f* d. 


SHEW'BREAD (Heb. lechem jurnon, bread o' tbc 
face or faee.s), the name gi\en to twehc loaves of hiead 
which were const.antly di.'Jjdayod (>n a gulden table in the 
lioly place.s of the .Jewish tabernacle and temple, d'ho 
table on which they wcie displayed wa.s of wood, jdated 
with gold, and fitted with a golden ledgo or border. The 
loaves were sprinkled with incense, and changed every 
S.ihbath, the old lo.avcs being eaten by tlie prie.sts in Iho 
Holy riace. The table of the .second temple was carried 
oil* by Antiochos Epiphaiie.s, nmi .a new one was made 
under the diicction of the Maceahccs. Later, Ptolemy 
Philadelphos presented the temple with a inagiiiliei’nt table, 
and .a represcnt.ation of the table used in the lleiodiin 
temple is still to be seen on the aieb «pf 'I’itus at Koine. 
The bignificanco of the rite of presenting the sliewbieml 
i.s h‘ft wliolly unexplained in Suiptme, and both Jewish 
and Chiibtian scholars are greatly di\idcd a.b to il.s imo 
and meaning, 

SHIB'BOLETH (Heb.), in Seiiptniv liistory, a werd 
which was made tlie criterion of distinction betwei'ii tm* 
Ephraimites and the Gileadites — the foniier not bi mg able 
to sound the.TA, but pioiioiincing tlic word ni7J>o/« f// (.ludge.s 
xii. b\ It is related that tIIO.^o Israelites who ilwelt bc- 
}ond Joulan bad g.ained a great victory (»ver tlie Aininonites, 
when the Eplnaimites demaiuled pait of the spcil. Tins 
being lefu.'^ed, the latter quail tiled with tliem, ami tho 
Gilc.adite.s being exasperated fought and dcfcited them. 
They then .secured all the passe.s ; and when an l^pliiaimite 
attempted to cross tho liver they asked him if he wits of 
Ephraim? If ho said No, they hade liiiu pronounce tlie 
word nhibboUth^ and if he prononnerd it t^ibbuleth, they 
immediately killed him. The word in Hebrew has two 
ino.uiings, (1) an ear of corn, (2) a stream or Hood; and 
it was probably in its latter sense that it was nvd by I be 
Gileadites who held tho fouls, 'ihe striking lurrative 
connected with this word has gi\en it a second life in the 
English langnago, where it represents any pecullailly of 
opinion, piacticc, or ulternncc which is u.sed ns a text by 
the .adherents of .a party or .sect, 

SHIELD, u piece of ancient nimoiir designed to 
waul oT the .strokes of the sword ami nii.s-ile>. .Shields 
weic borne on the left arm, w'cic of difleient foirns and 
sizes, and wcie aecouHiigly designated by dilfcicnt names. 
S um* were m.adc of wood or o^iers, co\eied over with many 
l i\crs i»f liide. On the centic of tbi* oiitei side, luiially 
iM.iiiiig a metal rirn or ineial plate, w;l^ a projection which 
the t’rieck.s called vmphahs (navel), and I lie I.atlns viubo. 
'il.e object of tills w.a.s to cause the mi.ssilcs to glance ( IV. 
In the inner side tliere wa.s n baml of metal or leather, 
t xtcmliiig fiom rim to rim, by which the .shield was hung 
'.n the arm, tho hand being extended to the thong 

which extended in loops round tho inner edge. In 
Hoincr boine shifdds arc described as oinamentcd with 
.‘•plemlid desipifl in metal works (bce the desiriplicii of tho 
sl.jeM of Achilles in tho Iliad). The Greek Miields were 
.smm times sqiuire, but rnoro u.sually round. The beautiful 
citM’ent-hhn]j«‘d shields of the nreheus were called pcltni. 
In .statuary the Amazons always carry the ptlta. Tho 
Koman legi(maries carried the round rh/peuf and jmrma in 
the front rank, and the four-cornered ncutum^ like a h.alf 
cylinder, 4 feet high by 2J feet wide, for the rest of the 
ifgion. European nations continued to carry shields till 
tiny were rendered useless by the introduction of fire-arms. 

SHIELD, WILLIAM^ an lOnglish musical composer 
of extiaoulinary merit, wa.H iKim at Swallwell, in Durham, 
in 171><, and died in I„oiiilon in 1829. lie ia buried in 
Westminster Abbey. ^ There me few amateurs wr ho do not 
know at least half a dozen pieces of Shield, so that Ills 
meiiiory is kept green. Tho fine tenor song called *‘Tho 
'1 horn,” and the equally fine bass song “Tho Wolf,” Iho 
“ Au'thn.'-a,” the “ Cnrly-headed I’loiighboy,” and tho 
:dlog. ther exquisite trio, “Oh Hapj»y Fair,” w-ith its in- 
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(Icfinsllilo alteration of Sliakspcarc’s senpo — who does not ' 
know tliciii, and knowing them, who does not esteem them 
as among the gems of native art? 

Shield \vas originally a bo.itbnilder’s apiireiitice, hut 
he got lessons in musical tlieory from Charles Avison, and 
.stndic'd the violin to such ]jur|)ose tliat ho was able to lead 
a local orchestiii. Kventually he drifted to London to 
the opera band, in 1772, and Boon became principal \iola 
])layer, a post lie held for eighteen years. In 1778 be 
was appointi'd eoinposer to Covent Garden, and retained 
tills oflice till 1707. Ho was liononrcd with the friendship 
of I la} tin wlien he visited England. Shiehl wrote a largo ^ 
iininljor of small operas, and the incidental music for farces, 
h.illet'-, and pantomimes, most of which lias of eonrso ' 
jieiivhed, but some 1ms maintained its vitality to our day. 
Had Shield not been such a busy man over these iieeessaiy 
but ephemeral works, liLs fine iiiMMition and originality 
might lia\e left ns greater stoic of niastcrpieeeg. 

SHIELDS, NORTH, a maikrt-town and port of 
]'higl:ind,iu the county of Noitlinmbtrhmd, which is included 
in the bmoiigb of Tynkmoutfi, and is 274 miles from 
London liv rail, extends abont a mile along the north 
bank of tlie Tyne. The old part consists of narrow streets 
and cille}s; tlie modern part lias spacious .streets and 
scpvin s, and the (own lias now an extensive diainagc 
.s}*'teiii, a good supply of water, .and a people's park. Tlie 
chief modern buildings are seveial churches, town-hall, I 
eust(»iii house, theatie, and mechanics’ institute. The 
gieat trade of the place is fiom the collieiic.s. Shiphnihl- 
iiig is adhely earned on, and there aic lope, ina^t, and 
block }aids, largo iron-foundries, maehino sliops, tobacc<» 
manuf.ictunes, and salt w'oiks. At ’Whitley Links, nc.ii 
the town, the Pnidhoe Con\alcscent Home, fui 100 imnatc''', 
was uected in 1800 at a cost of .4*20,000, as a meinoiial 
to Algernon, fouilli duke of Northuinbcilaiid, The harbour 
has hcdi greatly impioM'J, and is now' aceessihle to ^es^eK 
of any si/e. The population in 1881 was 20,281. The 
vShlehls take their nainea finm the fishermen's or 

rhiJinfjit, or wooden huts whieli stood lieix*. 

SHIELDS, SOUTH, a parliainontniT borough and 
seapiiit of England, in llie county of Duiliam, situated on 
Hie Muitli .side of the Tyne, at its mouth, 9 miles east of 
K<we.istle, 0 noith of Sundorkand, and 268 from I^mdou 
h> the Gnat Northern Kailway. It is exactly opposite 
Noith Shields, and a ste.am-ferry for passengers and eai- 
liages plies day iini night hctw'ccn them. The town, which 
has liseii into importance with the extension of the coal- 
trade in modern times, formerly consisted of a long and 
narrow street running parnlkd to the river. The ino<lcin 
pel tion is extensive and conveniently built. The town-hall, 
two theatres, blaster Mariners’ Asylum, public library, 
hid ary and scientific imstitutioii, and custom-house, .are 
the piiniipal buildings. The market- place, in which is a 
spacioiiH maiket hou.se, is a square of two acres, surroundeil 
by valuable shops and houses. There aio several ehurches 
and (diapcls, and in 1868 n very handsome building was 
opened as a free college, for the purpose of instructing .sea- 
men in navigation. It was founded in pursuance of the 
will of a medical gentleman of the town named AYinter- 
hottom, who left jC 27,000 for the piirpo.so, and inehulcs 
a largo lecttiro hall, class. rooms, and an observatoiy. A 
substantial road leads over the sands to the Simtli Tier, at 
the month of the Tyne. There are several dry docks, and 
the building and repairing of ships is carried on witli 
activity. The chief manufactures are of gln.ss, eartlienwaie, 
soda, alum, and ale ; and there arc iron-foundries, paint 
and varnish works, ro^walk.s, and potteries. Coals are 
hiought down thcjj-rCr in keels, and shipped at South 
Sliiehls, nro also coal mines in the \icinily. 

The toWjjn returns one member to Parliament; and the 
in 1881 w’tis 66,875. The parish of J.arrow, 
once celebrated for its monastery, in which the Vener.able 


Kcde was cduealed, fonnoily contained, besides South 
Shields and Wesloe, the tliijn-liy of llcwoitli, the town- 
ship of .Tairow', and the small tow]i^lii[is of II. u ton, Hed- 
worth, and MoukLon. South Ids \\a'> til.enfioui it, 
and constituted a s»-parate ])aiish in I8i:.. Tl.( bar wljich 
formeily ohstiucted the mouth of thf h.iihf.ni Ijts been 
removed by dredging, in older to kuiIci it, by m, ins of 
two extcn.sive piers which lia\e been eann d l long tli^t.mee 
out to sea, a harbour of refuge. The lihhfial w.i- iij\fiitnl 
at South Shii Ids by a Mr. fjlieatheail, and thf* tn'-t was 
built th^re in 1790. Sljields is tiii>t inenti'-ited .ts an 
inhabited place in 12d9. Kapidly the twin (ouii^ nf Nr.ilh 
.and South .Shields ;ip|ifar to ha\e lisen tn su(H< n nt impoit- 
ance to exeile the jealousy of tin* iiLighhom jiil- ]>uit {;f 
Newcastle, as in lL'i7 lie* hinge‘*v(*‘j <jf that com- 

plained that the jjiioi of Tviiemoiitli had Inn’t .a f')wn 
called ‘’Noith Shci'Ies,'’ wheie there wde not fniincily 
more linn thiei- hnnsi.s, at wliieh town miieli ti ilhe was 
e:iiiied(m; and tli.it Ihepiim ami eoiivnit of hiiiham had 
built on the i-tle-r h.ink of tie* 1 \ m* nmt’e r town, called 
‘•South Sin ck's," uliii'h w *-IniiIailj in (.bj'*(t of ( oiii- 
plalnt. South Sliif IN is pie^uined to Iiim* Lkch aiiei* iitly 
a Koman st.'itmn. and dm mg tin* Emi- (d il ( (‘‘.i! \\ \rs it 
was ;in import.'int stronghold. 'Ihe hit id Sf>ath>huMs 
occupied the site of the oM L'oiaaii st itii a. 

SHIFT. Sei Vioi IN. 

SHI'ITES oi SHIAHS (Aiahie a sei t or 

faction) is the n iine **f a Moh.immedan slm.l id lieulies. 
It is pilneijnlly used tu di 'signate the "eitaiie^or 'idheienfs 
uf All Ibn Ahi lah-h, who maincain 1 mi to he the lawful 
c.ihpli and imaum. nid '-.n that siijatnn’ 'iml n ty. holh 
ill spiiitu.il and tein[)oi al !i il(ii> belong-? to his iiev, eiidmts. 
The Persians aie ,8hiites, .and ’t'le Tniks Siinnitis; 1.' nee 
the ^chIsl^ still sulisistiiig hi [weim tin m, wdiif !i has hi cn 
inaiiitained on hidh ‘-ides witli aident /e.il .and impliLahle 
hatiesi. 'Idle elmf jennts w hn • in llnw liilh i iim; he le- 
dneed to thin —1. dl.e .'slirtf s rijiet Ahii Ihki.Omar, 

' and (Uhman, the fitvi tliui* <'al:phs, as u-uiifis .uid in- 
tnuhns, when as tin.* Smimti > le-jm-i tlnm is r'ghtful 
j im linns. 2 . i he Shiites juili! Mi to Moh in'iio d. -a- it 
least h'ok 11)1011 him ns li s , in e\ii\ itsput; wi'ile 
tleSniJintes idinit m itli'-r Mima non iiii ff tee ]aoj,l.ets 
to he equal to Mohammed. ,h lie Smiudi s uai.w the 
hod\ of lradili>ais coruiiiing the j -.i jihet. -is 
of i.monical aiithonty; the .‘shntes iijivt it .is aji -i i \ jdial 
and unwuithy of cicdil. 

SHILLING, now the twenlicth put in \ tlue of tl.e 
English jiLMiml steilhig. 

Oiigin illy llie wold ‘hdling(Old Eimii'h fran 

the Ai}an loot dmde) was Iiorli a qii.iiitit} and .i 

weight, very mm li as the woid |M.nml a!-o was. 'the Old 
English .‘:edling meant a sum of foui siKfi- pen, . . .md I.iIlt 
on a sum of ti\e silier pen^ e. for wlikh theie w.is no com, 
hut at the Noinian conquest theNoiman ^hilling of tweUo 
pciiie (^stdl ;i qu;,ntit\ .iiid Hot a Loiii) 1 ( placed it. As we 
now leikoii Lcs in guineas, though \\c haw long liad no 
.such coin as a guinea, so om aneislois redone ]iiopcrty in 
shillings, uUliongli no such coin existed until ceiituiies later. 
Domesdjiv Ikiiik is computed by these st.itnt<ay shillings 
thiougliont. So also after the Conqm st, the Old Eiig! -ii 
bvilling weight became dOinitely the tweiitutli j-ait of the 
pound weight; anil of this, one ex.iiiiple is as g.-oj .1 
liundied. Thus the 60 Henry III. ^12ilhi) oidi’s il n "if 
the coin he at 12f/. ;i qnaitia. the fai thing loaf ' <r'/ irti<;h 
sir poumh slxtu'H shillin .t^ \\\\\X is, Ihs. I ii- pi iiny, 
the shilling, and the pound Imvcimi shhl* ilu* G. nquesi 
borne the .same lelations to each otl u. th-ai rh tlab ’Ktu.d 
Milue hajs at times \aiied ven gieatl}. 1 he liist gie.at 
, altei.ation was the lc\}jiig of a s, ijnei igo foi tlie e\)>ense 
of coining, of Itb/. in the |trimd. si» (hat the jioiiiid of 
.silver was aclnally coined into 2'i'I jifiice, whereof only 
I 210 were given out to the owm 1 of the silver as ujual to 
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tho ponnil in vnlno. This cxpodicnt was so tomptinr; that 
inoie aiul more seiunor.i^e was levied, until at last the 
pound sttMlini: sank in wri^ht to less than a tliiid of the 
pound trov. rnder William the ronqneror tho pound 
troy made poiua*, under Henry VIII. it made preeiscly 
the d(>uhle, ol2 peiiee. 

The tiist kin:: to coin a shilliiii: was Henry VII., in 
loOt. d'his shilliiiLr wa^ e«|iMl, a^ u^n.ll. to t^^clve pence 
and was a l\\entierli of a poniul (money). In 
v\ei;:l5t it was by in» niiaiis tin- twentieth of a jiound (troy), 
which would of Cinii'^e he izriins. hut was precisely 
tho half of tills ininelv. 111 iriains. Tlie pound troy 
therefi'ie made ls(>/.nr |Ms’. 'I he lineiiess of the silver 
was th it kiiioMi ti'iin time iinmemoiial as tlie “ Aneu-nt 
Lioht Sri'idiiil," 11 O'. '2 dwts. tif line* silver to IH dwts. 
nll'.\ (wh.Ji is e\piess(‘d deeimall\ ’(‘‘Jo tine). The de- 
ltas, inent '•!’ the sliilliiii; went on. Henry Vll. staited it 
at P> to the ]'f niui tioy of silver, Heniy \ III. 42#. St/. 
out of th" jK'und ti<n. LI 17 ih' tli pit nds. where her grand- 
fa:!. er >:■ t lO-:.; and .1 imes Mnait inaiia‘N‘d to tret one or 
two rr.fie. So it went on, nnlil nndei George III. no les.s 
than tid.s-. were coined • ni of a pound troy of siher. Our 
piC'-eiU shillii/j is i f the ‘'tai.daid of Gt'ori^e 111.. Gt» of 
the jion’id troy = ,s 7*27 p liiis or .S giammes of 

silvei. o-j.', fj. \i] IPi is the “Aiuient Light Standard.” 

'1 !n‘ si tl ,» til vt I ,, (i.'.stobeai a pi »i trait 

of the k.n:. li,e \ei} 'nt'ies(ir. r (...m of Henri \TI. is 
.shown in "Ui 1*1 ue ('min'- , l‘i ife 1\ ^ Tj) to the niin-teenth 
}eir of h's _*■! Hi-nii (Hiit.i’iie.l tituin the old forms 
of arj. 1 rflh, ii’ l pi’ii.i. Li l.">nt he began tlie 

.sh'.i. j. iiiil r. Ilf t! e (o'lii ntior il hiist. full fare, 

! I. I i I ri \ a: • 'i s. u*.* i!. ■ d n > (»f ],ch% u d I . he placed 
a 1 ri t’’ ’ /'I ) id r .t hi I n ‘‘•s n since the d.i\s of 

Sti { hc’i. ll s ’ '.-t M is an ai ti.al poiii.iit uf a high degree 
of 1 M e,h';n e. a’ li fi.c i ilVei Mas so -ood tliat it was ado]>te<l 
: r t! • i\n"h‘'if ti.'* ( ‘-ai ig>', and 1 isem shiec been ad- 
l.ii'.d t '. A:.<'th-i iniii.’iv, .sl.illiug is that of I’liihp and 

!M iry. s* .,M .’.g pitif’.lii the ].i,or qui f ii's c-nstant itloits 
to r.s^r, I'ii'h;, Mith i.< 1 ni the ^|.\f|e' mt>. 'llie queen 
a: d hi r .^pii ish eonvmt a’e shown on the ob\orse of tlie 
cien f < i< ’■ ft' 1 1 ]’i pM f.j'r. as if. in tin* populai wnid 
of tie t ll'V weie al'iut to k.^s, Hut tlie linghsli 
pi'.'ph'Woie iMi-etoti ai gillilMit of the sljdlmg. Thilip 
w.i-s ki'i,’ I ;■ >1 »,'i. 1 i,t with tl ••ir g.ifd wdl l.e iieici w is, 
nr d ra v- 1 v is i (hi to ’ ■ , k ng ft l.i.gl ind, fuith' 1 tli.aii as 
the hus' d Ilf tla linglidi qin en. 

SHINGLE I a d o*..' 'll cno.ii! it 'on fif w'lteiwuin pf lihh s, 
.aiid I'j s'r- ily s. , '.['‘.e wf iks th* t"i:ri is e\rjusi\t)y ap- 
{ ’. i I'l ' f a lii p-.t .'I oidu t.j ('■ -tingii'-}- it fioni th" 
i I it ■ \ if f- igm* V. ) h fills uiahr li.e 

(l- w r \ i! • M of ( ,1; \ \ j I . 

SHINGLES ( L it. a giidl--). /nnn^ m Ih r/>pn 

/ 7 . a; I : '.j.* n of tl.o ‘‘khi fi.ai n t* ii/rd by tl.e appe.ii- 

.. ' a 1 r of sjffs fj. fdotde foliow'iijg the C(mrM* 

•: o.e* I r f t!,e ii’t»rcfstal i.-r^ < s, .and forming a 

i - I i _ ro'i'jd !^’e i.f dy. Tliesr- vpr.ts at til'll 

a;: ir . ‘ ,g ' > hill, bl -teis, lait the thud in them 

af:i i a ; ' } • s -i .ihr 1 arid t'.f hi, iliy pa'^s into ii.ist\- 
k of r.g‘r,d-. 11 * I, 1' r.'M'illy e/ dui by headaehe, 

;• V 1 '.re -.a' i p'. :i ; l; e v.d.-, and is warkfd ^'oineiiini-s 
by ( n-' l-r d. ] I M a' 1! iiiilatlon, fl#* eruption being 
alteij-I'^'d u*’.. t.Mii.iig pr h.o g, t'l.ghi.g ‘■eii'-.itioiis, ainl 
r rf a-ioi\'i'!'y hv pi.U' (f a r.^'i’ ilga (iiaj.icl(r. It is not 
ii.fei lioij*'. a: d it inns -S f oiir-e in fioni fourteen 

to twenty-one da) s. Iia*if!glh» pilient wi.ik 5 in<l iwuralgir. 

In T-h.lit (asm noroj stitntional treafinnit is iequii( d, .and 
th»' h f i! tr' I t may be hm.t^ d to dieie hing tin eniptioii 
v,it,', iSi.r-i d (o’.cnrgit with twooj ti,ir*(' layM of eotton 
wod. \ lotion of oxid'* of /hie nj.d hn.e ..atirwill also 
U' I ...:.d 'i*-#-:'!! jii /i1Ia\i! g tl ' aft* ndar.f pain and in nation. 

' I'l tl*;( iHj'.Tjfh w#akrn st.iuni nif s ainl riouri-hiiig 
{‘ i are]*.. .and fc.M>li ■') mpfr in-, f ail for the u*>e 


of nconitn or quinine. When conv.alc.sccnco is o.stahlishod, 
cod-liver oil w’itli tonics should be used to re.stoio tho 
strength of tho ])atieiit. There is a popular opinion that 
if the body is fully encircled by the .spots of the eruption, 
the patient must incvit.ably die of tlio disease, but thi.s is 
merely a superstition, and is (piito destitute of any founda- 
tion in fact. 

SHINTO'p tho Cliiiiese n.amc nsnally given by foreigners 
to tlio anciemt indigenous religion of .Tapan, which the .T.i- 
panchO tliein.selves call Kami no mivhi (the way of tin* gods). 
When the Buddhist missionaries arrived in Japan, in tho 
sixth century, they found Shinto spread over nil .Japan; 
and after a long Buddhi.st interval tho ancient faith once 
more became tho state religion, in ISGH, with the restora- 
tion of the authority of tho Mikado. Shinto is miieh mixed 
in its common worship with forms of Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism; but great efforts were made to pmify tiic wor- 
ship and restore it to its original condilimi. The puro 
Shinto worshippers .are very few’, and are rapidly hreomin^ 
fewer, and even mi.\od Shinto (-r/vo/^ 7 / fhlnto) is hist dis- 
apipearing before the inarch of cixili/alion in Jap in; for, 
in fact, Shinto is h.irdly what we mean by a religion. It 
has no ethical nor doctrinal code, no woi ship of imnges, 
no priestly power, no hell nor pmgatory, indeed no t^'.uli- 
iugs concerning a fntnrc st.itc. It h.^s count Ic.-^s gods, mid 
deirii's liertie**, emperors, and grc.at men without number. 
Fourteen tlioii.sand gods are enumerated, but tie* .lap.iue‘*o 
themselves s.ay there are “eight millions,'’ that is, an iiitiuito 
number. Tho Mikado himself is a god, and is dc.scended 
from the mighty sun-goddess Amaterasu, through 122 
divine Mikados, his predecessors, and tlirongh fi\e gencia- 
tions of terrestrial and seven of celestial gods; and the 
three divine insignia of power, the minor, the sword, and 
the stone, have come down to him fiom his gieat ancestre'-s 
herself, whose gifts they were. 

Amaterasn descended to earth (i>. Japan) hccau-'e of 
the turbulence of the earthly gods, dcposi*d the lalti i,or 
rather transferred their iiile to the invisible world, and .set 
Ninigi her .son in their place. Since then Niiiigi and his 
.succeeding Mikados have ruled Japan visible, Okninimlii 
.and his sucot'cding earth-gods invi.sible. It follow .s fnmi 
this that obedience to government is an act i»f woi^hij*. 
“To compel obedience from human hemgs and to I(j\e 
tlM in is .all a sovereign law to do,” s.iys a Shinto sage. 
Iwice a )far the emperor celrhr.itc.s a gi-noral purifioatiDii 
of his pofijile. He is a god, and his p il.ire is a temple. In 
the ninth century a Buddhist missionary, Kobo-diiivhi, hit 
upon the brilliant idea of announcing that the Shinto gods 
w<re all emanations or maniL’stations of Buddha, and the 
n igniiiL' Mikado, charmed with tho idea, 8<'t up a new “two- 
fold Shinto” (nV*ftti sA/afo), which hn.s ever since been the 
prq.ul.ir form. The Buddhist doctrines, ritual, and priest- 
hood now largely invaded Shinto. Later on, tired of the 
ni.iny puerilities of the tw’o Shintos, the educated adopted 
the Confucian philosophy instead of any religion at all, 
.and in our own day the English philoso[thy of Spencer and 
Mill h.as ousted Confurnnksin. The restoration of Shinto 
as a st.ale religion in 1868 was ’of course a political mo^e 
to insure, if so it might be, the absolute obedience of tli« 
common people. In a year its regulation was taken from 
tho “ department of the celestial and terrestrial gods” to a 
“religiijus board,” and in 1877 was quietly transferred to 
the ministry of the interior. The famous old “ department” 
wa.s the most solemn, ancient, and dignified I)ody in tho 
state, and it i.s difficult to see how the Mikados coiitiniin 
to identify politics with religion when all divine coiiccms 
.arc looked after in one part of the Homo Office! 

.Shinto temples are abHoIiilcly bare, unpaintrd wooden 
rooms, eo\errd by a thatched ro<»f. There Is no altar, idol, 
or oni.'tinenf. The only objects visible nro n stool mirror, 
a copy of that given to the first divine Mikado by the siiri- 
godde.'^'f (and even this mirror is not c.\ posed In puro Shinto 
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tomplns), ft fffiJici, a few unlacquorcd woodm tiays with 1 SHIPBUILDING. To a inarilirnc pcoplo the 5m- 
ofTninj^sof sake, rice, &-c., ami home spiays of the ever- j portance of the art of hhiphuiUlin;^ needs no dcmoiistra- 
gVQvw {^(linjprn japonivn), Tlio goliei is a slip of unpaiiitcd ■ tion. History supplies nimu rous oxaniples of the \ilal 
wood with two long pieces of paper, notched alteniately on I necessity both for war and ineiermlile slops to maintain 
each hide, lianging from it. In the pure Shinto temples, j and promote the welfaie of t]](‘ Ihiiisli nation— the forincr 
which nro quite empty, there is a receptacle, al^-o empty, ! to protect our hhores from inva■^ion and om ovn-'^fa com- 
where the spirit-substitute, “god’s seed,” is believed to I mcree, the mercantile vessels to hi mg us oui food supplies, 
dwell. The great symbol of the temple is the torii^ a ; and to carry away coal, iron, and the manufactuies of our 
Gicck letter <r made of the trunks of massive trees, placed ' own count ly. 

at the entrance of tlic temple avenue. The name means j The earliest ships are of unknown nntiiinily but the 
“ biul's rest,’’ as the hircls dedicated to the gods were ac- I liistory, paintings, and irumTimenfs of llie (dd(-t n itir-ns 
custijined to pereh on it. The other Shinto emblem is a ' supply lecoids of the use of sln])s as eairieis. BniMiH', 
rope of lice straw, vaiydng fiom tlie heavy cable which of vesstds, more ancifiit tli in autbcntie lli^to!y, aie ficnn 
bangs aeiosM a toiii, to cords no thicker than a finger, ! time to time p\ca\ated fiom the ii\er banks aiui shop s of 

bung acr()ss house doors. j this and other eoimtiif^. Among the raees (»f in.inkmd 

The gods aie bupposed to be present at the temples d<“di- ' in dillercnt stagi's of eivdi/ ition, examjdis nie found 
cated to them, hut the W'orshippers do not enter the tern- of the succi-ssiw steps in the enly diM-lopment of tl;e iit, 
jiles. They eontent themselves witli calling the attention sneh as the wiekei-wml; boat^^ or eoraeles, ” f o\( ji*d ^^ilh 

of the god by pulling the cord of a metal globe, half bell, liides, or baik sjiwMud inn 1 oi jnteh, to kfs'p thfui 

half rattle, whieh bungs at the open cntiance. There aie j walci -tight ; the canoe, caued with the nnt^t i>iiinili\c 

hpecified foims of pra}er, but worship generally consists ill i tools fiom the tiiink of a tiee; and small \i --(is rud. ly 

clapping the hands twice and bowing. For this the wor- | framed and planked ^^illl \\ood. dli<‘ m -s.-I of nhbh 
s]ii[>peis may ha\c tra\elled over 100 miles, and thdir i a description exists is tlie aik, ainl finm llflM'_\\ hivtmv 
biniplc gennllexions ended in a few brief moments, they I wc learn that sliips of impoitnu’e weie (r'_M.vd m tlie 
east a few copper coins through the open door on to j Levant tiade long before the ('liii‘'tian (i i. 
the lloor of the temple, and so depart. On festivals,! Sails, oais, and even p nMle wlie. ]s apj'ar to h iv- been 
deeoi.ited eais with sacred emblems are drawn along in ! used by the ancients foi piopelln.g tluir .'h p'^ '1 lie 

])roeession, with music and dancing; and sacred (solo) ' modern modes of inopul'-ioii aie dc'sciihed under 

daiH’i's are perfoinu'd, a prominent feature in which ' Vksm i.s. 

is always a maiden bearing a gohei. The cciemonies are ! In the development of .sbipbnildirjg, the m^st impni.int 
exactly followed year by year, but the modem .fapanesc* ; change was the suh^tilulion of non f w-iud. rnim. i]y 
can give no account either of their meaning or their origin. | ships were budt of w-od si- >e ls:><t. laavever, non 1 is 
Both apjicar to he quite lost. | gva«lually su]teis<ded lint mim-iial. J'.xe'-’Uing ^;llall 

III III ally all Japanese houses there is a ‘‘ god shelf,” and lislnug and coasting boats, it is now- lare to liiid a Vf>sel 
on tins shelf is a miniature wooden temple containing the being built of wood. 

ntiiiK-H of the liouscliold gods written on slips of paper, ! The fuudamt '.tal piiiielple of naval areliit'atni«\ tl it 
tablets to the menicivy of ancestors, &e. Fiesh lloweis, the w»iglit of n liovlini; body rsju iK tl.c weijl-t «if il.e tiniil 
.'ind espi-eially the leafy twigs of the f.7fO/rivf aie displaced, is <:ih\ to lii\e lieen lo-t enam -atiil by l^ie 

oflcietl daily, with the fust lire boiled th:^t day, and with <lie«k jd.ilosopl.i r Aiebm-'odi.-' in ibe ihad niduiy r..v’. 
watei- and sakj. A lamp is lit before the shrine at night, and Until within eonipaiatn' l^ n cMit t,un s iin d( lin ti -idvance 
the twinkle of these innumerable little Lamps is a feature of in tie' science of n iv d lubiti < t-ip- « an In* nd to i ave 
the evenings in J.apan. Ordinary Shinto daily worship needs been m.idc. Neai tie- e- d the ( ijhlieutli le'itn’ vtl e 
no p.iest. It is enongb to fr.amo a wish without uttering , Fitnch in itliematiti ins llonjmi ind Uiij.n wue tl.o In^l 
it. Most people turn to the sun ill the early morning, rub to inve^tiuMte the tb* «'i 1* •, of btaluhtv It is npdy wdb’.ii 
the bnmU .slowly together, think a moment, and bow'. That ■ the last Iweniy yi-iiN ib.at tbesi ihei i it s have bi en i \t. lub d 
is all. Them is m; dearth of gods to chooso from. Then* find UNcfnlly appli'-il to piactiee. Ann ng llic cansi. > wb.ch 
me gods of all tilings; of wi.sdom and happiness, seedtime and have been most in'-tninienl.il in pioin >t’ng tbi^ ath imo 
harvest, gate .ind forecourt, house luul family, of all con- I was the intiodiu-tum into «tiii navy of low-sid. l v< 

Crete and all abstract tliiiig.s. To one who inquiicd of a ’ with large ‘^p read i»f sails Iniwiin ImIO an-l l,s 7 (i. 

Shinto revivalist why no nioial code was taiiglit, the capsi/mg of ll.M.S. ( (iptnhi in l.s7<b .ard the limentible 
shintoist replied, “ 111 China they truly did invent a rnoial upsi-lting of the I)(tphne when 1 inncbeil in ISsd. Irivo 
system, for those wicked men needed it much; but in ' proved great incentives toinquiiy int<^ st it-dity ]>ri)blems, 
Japan vve natuially piactiso the way of the gods.” It is and veiv ie»entl\ the extension of e\ let knowledge in this 
ino-'t dillieult for the fairest obseiTcr to detect in Shinto ' eonm-etion h.is been aceonqtained w ith s itisf leti iy ja ictiial 
any otiier religions feeling tliaii tlio extraordinary reverence results. 

for the dead whieh it insists upon. It is no wonder | 'Fbe Ibeoiies of lesivtinoe and pii‘pnlsh)n weie und-'r- 
tbat it perislies fast. • .stood but little, if at all. until the picsent oentmv. die 

SHIP. This word (with slight modifications) is common ' late Tiotessoi Kankine and Mi. Fioude hive done mneii 
to all languages of Teutonic and Seandinaviiin origin — to clneid.ite these, althongli theii labomsstiil k-.ive tl oiv 
for example, Nor.se, Danish, shih; Swcdi.sli, sLpp: in the positimi that it e innol give lesults witb-jut b<i'.: 
Low Dutch, German, For tho war-.ships of in most eases .supplcinontid by eNpeiiimnL ^oc Smivai 

aiitif|mty, see the article TiiiitEMK. For the con.strnelion Vi.ssi. i s. 

and other particular.s regarding modern ships, see Siiir- In designing a .‘^hip for a speufied pnrpese. t’ ■ ddif 
iirir.DiNO. For Iho laws relating to ships, see Siiir.s, ' consideratu :is me given to the /or-//, mclndi-ig tl ^ .I nun- 
Laws Bkt.ATINO to. I sums appiopiiatc to the larrying p.wver .vh\ ^jte i .u-d tvi 

In the widest sense “ship” now means any docked vessel i tho whali involves tla* qne-tu n ef •'*: njtli. 

for conveyance by water, as distinguished from an undecked with due legard to eeoivany of mat* mN. 
boat; but it is more generally confined to tlio Larger .soit-i | Form . — As .ni ilIii‘«(iati'on of tl e foiia oi i modtaii iioii 
of vessels. In ft rcstiieted technical sense, it means a •' sailing ship, tlie le.uler is lefiiied tvi IMiU* I. I lio body 
vessel with nt least three mast.s, square-rigged ; sueli a ! pl.in sliowb tl.e veiticil tiaii^vii^* Mvien-s. iinmbeivd in 
vos.sel Ls soinetiine.s aUo distingni.shed as a full-vip^cd ship, ' (wder to agieo with the convvpiaid’ng -sti i gbl-lme soitions 
For other rig.s see S mi s axi^ KiviGixri. [ of the she< r and half-lieadih pi ii>. Ti e boiizontal water- 
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linc’i of the half-brcaJtli nro ulso nuinborod to corrospond 
to tlicir u’spretixo stiai^ht wator-liucs of tlic* slauT and 
body. In the slieer llie proiile of the M's'-el is sho\Mi, and 
tbo Clines A. 11. r, i>, an* louj^itudinal vortical sootion*' c.illod 
bow timi buttock liius. It is the usual custom to place 
tlio luad 01 boic to the right, aiul (ho t-ttrn to the loft side 
of Iho sheer dla^^illg, as in i’lati- 1 . The body, shooi, and 
half-hn adth pi iiis dotiiio on a plane surface the exlonml 
fmn in a oi'iivt'nioiit inaiun i for making the calenlalions 
i.oc » 1 liev aio iienoialh diawn to the scale of a 
(juaitor »tf an iiu Ii to »'ni' foi't, hut for small \essels the 
scale is ofti II jiuio.iscd to ]i df an inch or one inch to one 
foot fa con\ 1 nil r.cc. Tin* cun os aio draun by means of 
thin hutii''' of laiicowood oi jati h ]Mue hold in position by 
lia.! \i< ’^l.n. 'li.in moulds of liaid uood aic used for the 
<]iucL cun 0". 

A liIoJv ir.odi .1 is made of the longitudinal half of the 
\os-il. to gi\o a ooniplcto conception of the foim in con- 
jhi.ctii 11 \Mtli till* sheer draught, and foi other pniposos 
leliind to hrie.ifter. The niodi I is (on^tiuited of lauas 
(f ylc Nv jMiio. the thitkiiess of o ich lauT being equal to 
tlji intux.il till' naloi lines of llio ‘'hcei plan. 

Tl.e buMui ii _\ -1 Ilf s of ll.o nj.pi 1 and Ion i r i d<:cs of »ach 
la\iT caris['oud to ll cuivod natei-hius of the Iialf- 
I'loidiJ, p] m. Aii\ al'iiiptiii s> or other objectionable 
Lalnie .irq laiing in the model as piep.nod from the draw- 
fa li, ■ .hi* 

coo-il'i.d ba-l iM'iuif in'-!"}' w 1 * n on.uiiing m a vessel, 
unfa 1 ■ < " Ll :! o sv.bln- ; gi 1 ] irl im •< is( s tl e i< sistauio to 
bp. I d. 1.0 ].;i'ie''s ,,j fiaiug b< th mo'lcl and diawings 
i*i .1 : i' I id- :o. (' ii'fsja lid ig inoa‘'UU mints t iki n at the 
d. li-ii’-ntil f! d.agi i ll sLil.i-ns should agno on 
t.o • ‘i p'-i'- s , pi .t, 1 ) TKio fhi j ilf-hn adth at No. I 
w i: 1-.:,-' (tie 1 " pa* .a.j-ii N L'', e'|uds the 
bi a.;*' .it ti,( s .:iie w ilei-l.ii' ami soi lion in tin* half- 
liL-dtl. I In. iiie d.agi-nal Ini's nientnued above .are 

btia^iit . .t ‘ ’u til- bc'iiy plan iliawii m.iily sfp: ire to the 
iu:\tti ( 1,,, 'ILi v .in '-ci (-‘I "ii the half hnadth.and 
t’..- i.tn\i.' ‘ » d. \ l 1 < pi ,1 aieusiful 111 delecting niifaiiin'ss 
I.' t api aii.nl fri m ti.e w itei-liie s. iJow and butluik lini s 
.are .4 s.j saNoeahli in f.iimg the boiv and st,]n. It is 
ciislt n- ir\ to iliaw tl e b(-w-',.df sialon- in ih* iijit s.de 
of tl •’ n ‘.ml*. l;i.( if tl-elo(i\ ami the stern sut/jns on 
l!.( ( thi-i ‘idf. dll' fud' s’ tiaiisMisc si.i turn (/f tlm l-idyis 
iallid th' .'■nfinu, till* sign for 

w J.iiJi iS 1 • n si oiMi (sti diagiaii', J’l ite 
I. t; it IS gimrally at (r m n tie 
miiidJt of ll e l. '.gtlJ. W ii( II conseen- 
ti\i s , t "i.s J .i\e the Sinn fjiru 

am .mnq.s, li it poiiion (i the hngtli 
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in oidrring the mala ,als f( r ioi:stnicti»m are then fakni 
frf rn the model, oi f:om the di tailMl plans prepared as the 
woik j> regresses. 

Wlin the blieer draught ami modi 1 are comph ted, the 
li 'f.* ph'i.sarc laid off to full size on the r/ioj/fr/- /qy7 //oor, 
a laigi wood floor paintid bla* k. B\ llihs oj»era- 

ti* I!, ai.y si gilt disa-epaiiey that lias (••'caped detection in 
f.i.iirg the plans will be multiplied according to the scale 


used in making tlie diawingp. Ilencc the “ fairing” of llio 
body receives its final touelies on tbo inould-loft floor. 
In building a ship with iion or steel frames, tbo next step 
is to “sciivo” or ras(’ in tbo body sections on a level 
wood surface placed com eiiieiitly near I In’ furnaces wlicro 
the fiaincs arc heated. The latter are bent or fct to the 
bbape of these sections in order, on rectangular blocks of 
cast-iron in front of tbo furnaces. 

Mercantile vessels vary consiilaably in their propor- 
tions, accoi ding to tbo nature of the trade they are en- 
gaged in. ScA-going sailing ships range from .seven to 
twclNe depths, and from four to seven bi‘(‘adtlis in length, 
the mual proportions being ten depths and .six bieadlhs. 
Sto.ainera generally nro narrow'cr and not .so deep as sail- 
ing vessels; they are from nine to sixteen depths, and from 
six to ten breadths in length; the aveiage piojiortions m.iy 
be taken at eleven depths and eight breadths. Wai -ships 
are generally broader than tlio.so of the merchant service, 
because of the lieavy armour and gnus they cairy high, 
and the prob.ible damage from shot in .action, neces'-itating 
propoi I ioi lately large breadths or beam to give slahihly, 
which will ap}>ear from tlie sequel, 

•For .special trades, such as river service where tlie water 
is shallow, for e.xamplc, the depth is ns small as praeli- 
cablo, ill .some instances (.nly onc-nincteeiilli to one-lwciitii tli 
of the lengtii. And in .sca-going vessels the depth i"« fie- 
qmntly limited by the existence of some bar or ui f in or 
mar the entrance to tbo harbour which the ship has to 
cuter. Gne of the most important branches of the art of 
sliipbuilding is the dcteinilnalion of the puqiortions of a 
vessel wliieh is to perform special service with the maxi- 
mum of economy. 

Caicuhtian .*, — In connection witli designing a vessel 
the most iinpoitarit calculations arc those for the dlAphu f- 
vunt^ the weight of the hull and equipment^ the ibdulltijy 
and for a steamship the propellitiff powtT Jitce.ssary fur 
the speed desired. See Vks.ski.s. 

Displacement calculations are based on the principle 
stated previously, that the weight of the llukl divplacMl 
and of the body displacing it arc equal. A cubic foul of 
salt water weighs Oi Uk and of he.^h vv.ater lbs. 
appro.xiinati-ly. The volume of tho .‘•ulnnerged ]>ortion 
of a ship being estimated in cubic feet, it is easy to 
determine tlie weight of tho displaced v^ater in pound.H 
at the rate of sixty-four or sixfy-lww and a half per eiihic 
foot of 1 ‘ult or fresh water. Tho eoininc.n method of cal- 
ailating tJic volume i.s by the use of “iSimpsous rule,” 
wliii'h assumes that a ship’s curves arc all parabolic. In 
« lemeiitaiy vvoiks on naval architecture this rule will be 
faiiul, but it may be interesting to observe that Simpson 
w.iv a profes.sor of mathematics at Woolwich last ei ntnry. 
I.’ieaitly displacement and all calculations in whicli tliu 
fonii of a ship is involved, have hern .shortened and made 
easy by rnean.s of the planimctcr and integrator, instrument. s 
iii\aitf'd by Arnsler-Laffon. With these the aiea of any 
]i!arie llgiire Is quickly detennined, by tra< ing it.s outline 
With the pointer of cither of these instniment.s, and then 
Tiiultiplyiiig the numbers rend off from tho index plate 
by a constant dejiendent on the scale of the drawing. 
In addition to the area, the moment and the moment of 
iiu rlia of the figure are also given hy the integrator. 

A simple ext< n.sioii of Simpson’s rule, combined with lha 
statical principle of moinont.s, detcnniiic.i tho jKisitlon oi 
the ccri/7’e rf buoyancy^ which is tho point through which 
the K’.sultant of the total water pressure acta vertically upon 
tlie .ship. The two evident conditions for a floating body 
to be at rest are: the weights of the displaced water and of 
the body must be equal, and the lines of action of the result- 
ant pressures of the water and of the weight of tbo body 
must coint ide. Tlic displacement in tons and the height 
of the centre of huoyaney in feet heing obtained for tho 
sev eral watcr-lioca, the results arc set off to appropriate 
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scales from a l)aso-linc on perpcmliciilar ordinates spaced to 
correspond to tlio watd-lincs. The curves drawn througli 
the oll’sets are the scale of displacement and the l(fcns of 
centres of huopancy respectively, from which the displace- 
ment and the position of tlio centre of buoyancy can be 
read ofV for tiny draujilit. 

The icv'ujhi of a mercantile iron ship, with the equip- 
ment, is from .‘10 to 30 per cent, of the total weight when 
fully laden. Steel ships weigh less than iron, as will be 
.seen ht*reaftcr, I'lic weight of wood vessels is from 36 to 
AU per cent, of the load displacement — hence the intio- 
ductioii of iion for shipbuilding has been attended with 
coiisiiieralilo advantage* in tlio carrying eapahilities. prom 
the naliire of tiio seivicc to ho performed, war-ships arc 
generally hea\ier than merctinlilc vcssids. lion war-ships 
of the eaily types weigh 68 per cent, of the total displace- 
ment, while in recent ironclads, witliout masts and built 
chiefly of sled, the hulls are only 30 per cent, of the total 
weight of tlie ship complete, with armour, guns, Ac. See 
White’s “ ^laiiual of Nav.il Architecture.” 

Kstiinates nf iho weigiit and position of the centre of 
gravity of hull are laborious and complicated when these 
liaxe to he made from tlie drawings alone. In most cases, 
howexer, the odwof weight and position of the centre of 
gravity of a similar completed vessel are taken us bases for 
the eakulations for a nexv design. The latter method is 
obviously more direct and less liable to error than the 
former. 


side of o, the eflect of the couple will he to heel the vessel 
further away from the upriglit position, ami we tlieii have 
unstable, equililiriuin. At any giv<‘n angle of heel tho 
length of fi z is a measure of tin* righting oi upsetting force, 
as tlie case may be; for the vertical foic('S, buoyancy and 
weight, arc constant— always assuming that tin v< is 
held at rest to tho required bed. 'Jlic iinpoUanee of 
stability investigations will he ohiioiib wliui it re- 
membered tliat to avoid capsi/.ing some righting power is 
required in any angular position a xesscl max If t'.\pi cted 
to assume under tla* inlluenee of tlic xxiiid and xxavi .. 

Tlie lengths of fi z air usually calculated fiorn tin- <Jriw- 
ings for 10"*, ‘Jt)', ;J0\ and so on up to !>()'■' (xvhicli is 
the beam end posltnni) Ijy means id Atxvood’s foiiiiuli. 
This formula .appeiis to haxe been eontiibiited to the 
Transactions of the Hmfot Sockti/ ni J706, and the 
principle it asseits is, that the volume of tlie nctcbj 
immersed pait of llie vessd, niuUiplie<l b} tlie Ijoiizont il 
distance betxveen its centie of bno)aney ami the c< iilie 
of buoyancy of tin* xoliitne nendtj emert/ed, is equal to 
the whole di'.placeinent of the xt-^^i'l iiiultiplj'-d by the 
hori/ontal traxd of tin* eentic «jf biioyaiKy. dne to the 
heeling fiom a given position. .Vinsli I's nit<giat ir li is 
iccently been used xvith adxantaue in in iking ibes'' raleii- 
latiuns. Having obtained tlie lengths of «. z th-'X aie ^et 
off fiom a base lim* on ordinates corresponding to the 
angular intervals, and the curve jiassing thiougli tiic olLcts 
is called a enrre of stabdity, (Sec fig. J.) 


In councetion with trans- 
verse stability investigations 
the vertical height of tho 
centre of graxity is required, 
as will presently appear; but 
the longitudinal position of 
the same is also required for 
determining the trim or differ- 
ence of draught at tho boxv and 
at the stern. When the draught 
of xvaler is tlie same at botli 



ends the vessel is said to be on an even keel. 


! Thi'» eiuxt* is diih-n iit for each draught <if \x it-T tiken 


f^tability . — A iloating vessel at rest is acted on by txvo and foi alti rations m tin* In ight of ilu u nln* of giaxity — 
equal and opposite forces— buoyancy and xx’oiglit. Suppose or it depends on the form of the vo'-m-I and t'.o manner of 
by the application of an external force that the vessel is loading In r. (’nixes of stability, for c^ni'tnut iiigk> of 
laid at rest in some angular position, as shoxvn in fig. 1. . heel and variable draughts, haxi* icceiitly been iiitictdiieod 
The centre of buoyancy, which xva.s at n xvhen the vessel as am^s curves of stability. 'Ihcy are xeix iis. fnl. m c( :t- 


w. 13 upright, has moved to n'; the centre of gravity, o, 

Fig 1. 



nceliim xxilh meriantile vcbSels especially, \xl'«ie tl:e light 
diaught and tlie load diauglit me xery ditlen nt. 1 he 
ordiiiaiy curx’e of stability (tig. 2) can be icadiJy obtained 
fiom the eiDbs cnrxi's for thi* bame xc'^bid, In Mu iMiimg the 
lengths of i. /. corresponding to eadi angle of luil. at the 
draught for xxliieh the oidiiiaiy curve ib requiied. 

Near the end of a xin-ige tlie coaU and stoics xxliieh 
xverc on boaid a steamer xxhen she started are [uactically 
consumed, so that the eentie of gravity ib umuIIv higher 
and the draught of xxaler le^s than xxhen she set out. 
These changes deciease the lighting poxvei as a rule, and 
it ib euslomarv to estimate the stability xvlun Mio xesscl is 
in sucli a condition. 

A large number of iion and steel steamers, .and a few 
sailing ships, are fitted xxith inner or double boitcnubfir 
ean}ing xxater-ballast. (.See I'late 11.) Tlieso tankb iiv 
easily tilled through sea-eocka, provided foi tlie puijo^e 
under xvater, and arc emptied xvhen neces'^arv by the 
.steam-pumps. When tilled the ailditioiial xvcJ::Iit of xx iicr 
lias the same effect as ballast in lowering tbe tuilie of 


remains fixed unless weights on board have been alloxxcd 
to shift. A statical couple is now acting, as shown, tend- 
ing to restore tho vessel to tlio upright, and the length, 
<j z, is the arm of that couple. This is a position of stable 
equilibrium, xvhieh xvill always be tho case so long ns ii' 
falls outside a. If the vertical through b' is on the other 


gravity and consequent ineie.ise in right iin: poxxer. A 
convenient arrangement is thus axallahle tn tliese in eliirgo 
for cxwreeling loss of stability in the light c<'nditloii. or in 
other conditions in xxliieh the margin cf stability has been 
shoxvn by the designer to he small. \\ atci -b dlast is also 
useful in eases xvhere steamers are requireii to go from 
port to port in a light condition, not only to gix'c stability, 
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but to increase the efficiency of the scivw-propcllor by extra 
iiiinu-i'.ioii. The piactico of sliippin^ niui 
&toiiL' or nibble balkbt in sailini; ships when a car^o is not 
forthcoinin:; is luou* expensive than the use of water- ballast 
is. hen a vessel appii'aches the coiulition of no stability 
she rolls slowly thions^h lar^ie aiii^les of inclination nnilii* 
the action of small exteinal forces. This can be inodilied 
I'V tilhn;:; one or miTc of tlie compartments, into which the 
balla^'t tanks are ^li^ ideil h} liaiis\iTsc W'ati'r-ti;;ht paitilions | 
or Imlkbe.ui'^. Anotlici ;ul\ intake with inner bottoms is I 
the inciease in the safetN of a vessel when the outer 
bottom has been hiolun thion^'li grouiuling, of which 
se\<ial m.‘-tmr(.s aie iccoided. 

reim iii' n: lMlIa>t of pig-iion or load, bccuicd inside, is 
som^•tlM^^ used ni naiiow deep vessels to obtain the 
ncu'ss irv stabili!;, and lead keels are fitted to sailing 


olTect of heeling the vessel, and the angle of inclination 
due to tlio transfer of weights is ohserved hy means 
of a plummet. The draught of water and thu dis- 
placement of the vessel are also noted. Then the 
[ metacentric height is determined from the simple e<|na- 
I tion — the weights moved by tho distance they have licen 
shifted equals the displacement hy the hoiixontal tiavt l of 
the centre of gravity of the \eshel. From this equation 
the nnkiiowm tiavel of the centre of gra>ity ran he fonml, 
.and when multiplied by the cotangent of the angle of heel, 
the result is the metaccDtric licight. As a diieet easy 
cheek on tho calculations made from diawings this ex])cii- 
inent i.s most valuable. 

Recently an ingenious meclianical method lias been in- 
Acnted by Mr. Heck for determining the eiiivc of .st.ihility. 
A s4‘ct:Dnal model of the vessel coiiiieetcd to a fianicwoik 


w'lh t!:e sa’iie ohjivt. 

Il 'i Vf'S.'l be hotJed fioin llie upriglit posilien to a small 
angle of imiimtion, tho veitic.il line through tlie centre of 
bu'iKiiicy, wilt II so Ik« led, will iiiteisect the veitiual through 
the coiUie v)f biico.incy for tb.e npiiglit po'>ition. The 
j'Oii.t of intiTsectioii is the TUilnttuln — m in Hg. 1. if the 
angle of he» I he snppv)»ed small. Tho intellections of 
smub.i \i.luil In. Ob lor .ill cojsciutivc .nighs of i.eel ib 
ttimeJ tb.e o;‘ faltii'i fitrt y\ Ih fen mg again to fig. 

1. if M i- n. time is a li 'hting M'liplc, .md if h*h>u\ 

a tin bug t" upset tlie ic'^el. 'llie jMisition of tlie 

h.e! iM iiMe is TMis >a,d f.i lie tlu* limit (»f the height of tlie 
centre « r gi i\ .ty f(>! v'^le or unstable equilibrium. \\ hen 
M ... 1 to.. > de w.' '.j>e the CLiidila-ii of nthtrul equi- 
l.bi m 11 , •'* u ■ ' : I » ’ 

'i i » ru( I n the 'M( t fiitic lud the centre of 
giaM'.y i> I a.,nl l' -• nhn htirf't (m tig. 1). 'lh(‘ 

gi- it'.i tl.is be glit tl.e giiatii will he the lighting power, 
r.i li / (. * tn'y No deUnite iii* taeeiiti Ic hught (an be set 
li'y ..-r. foi all M"s(lv, ii.dependt nth of other 
i.itn r fei tie M'lume and form of that part of the 
\».ss, 1 0 w\*,ii \sl.eii upiiglit has 111 ., ■^t impoitant in- 

ti'. « :i t:* ' xt- lit (T i iiigc .red ap .i (-f tin* Mii\cof 
5t '.o'li‘v. Ib.^’y 1 vh n ^te imers. wliosi' sides arc high al)'j\e 
ti,' w g. r, .tie known tr. h.avc aiiijn*' ring* of .st ibility wltli 
0 JiKl.es ( i,!\ (,f iia.t.iM iitiie beigl t. ( Ht 1} other li'ind. 
with low s , 1 , s ab</\i watei, ;i luctaM utne l.iigiit of from J 


balance is immersed to the required deptli in water in such 
a manner that it can bo fixed at iTgular angle's of incliua- 
tioii. The upward pressure of the water on the mod( I is 
counteracted (so as to keep the balance lc\cl) hy addii g 
weights on the b.alanec. The total weight nccessaiy foi tins 
v.uios with the angle of iuclmation, and then fiom tho 
principle of moments tho po.sition of tlie vortical ihrongli 
tho centro of buoyancy is found, from which the cnr\o of 
.stability is soon arrived at. (For dctail.s of llio inicnlion 
.‘?ce the Trau.«(U'tiori8 of the lustitutivn ofydval An/titats 
for 1S8(1.) 

A degree of similarity exist. s between the oscillrtions of 
a ship in .still water and the swinging of a pendulum, 
hut erroneous conclu.siuns are frequently drawn from tho 
assumption that they arc in all re.s poets alike. Witli largo 
metacentric licights ship.H roll quickly, as before stated, but 
the greater tlie length of a pendulum tiro longer wrll ho its 
period of oscillation. Tire monitor, ])reviously quoted, with 
a metacentric height of 14 feet, will roll twenty times fioin 
(me side to the other in a minute; while s(jnie vc'-'cls 
having 3 feet of metacentric height roll only seven to eight 
times per minute. The quickest rollers among waves are 
also th(i deepest rollers. For detailv'd investig itioiis on 
lolling, tlie reader is referred to the works of Fioude and 


Ranklne. The expres-sion 7 = 11 gi 

V am 


gn approxi- 


to u flit luLiS'irv to pH VI lit (.ipdzing. mately the lime or period of o.scillatioii of a ship in .still 

Tie Ll •' t if iitr.mi.nr abo\.‘ ciritic ( f bn^ v.rriey is w.itir; T is the period in seconds for a .single i oil, /, is tlio 

li b\ (b'.idu’.g till* III' 1 ) 1 ' lit of im*itM if tl.' pi.mc J.nlins of gyration in feet, <7 is the force of gi.i\ity=3‘J^ 

I'l li.i: i‘ • p, .ib- lit a I'-ngi: . ! : i! tlii.iugli it*, until', bet per .sreoml, and rn is tlio metatcnfiic height in feet. 
\. tl !• o r.t. llLhic (be bienlfli or (h* mi <»f a Aitiial observation confirms the deduction from tliis for- 


i i- ' iii>' ii'ri'i t cbi-'i t 01. (i !" 1,1 t than .inv otbir 
<: p’l.f.;..’ i.'i" (i.-e :h, N hi -w lii\c I«-w 

An. in , for 

I \.i*; I*, of gii'it brijidtli .n.d sni^iH <lepth ba-s a mi 1 1- 
\\ itli a lirjf metacentric hught 
— 1 1 a" <• _ nils ov. .kl). .md is said to l>e //' 

u r • . u I I', i.tbi< t'l be ^1'! stra iiMl aii'l olle r- 

w .! .n ig. ii b_\ tlf w i\c-. }jii ik'i.g o\ir lii'i. .iiiii siiine- 
t.i.j*'' i!.' ' H’ f,.."i rbi- (.'iiHi-, Witiiarno- 


rniila, that the period for a large angle of inclination (s.iy 
2<r degrees) is the s.ame as that for a smaller inclination — 
tl e equation being independent of the angle. We also in- 
fer from th(j formula that tho period T can he kntjthvnvtl 
by increasing A*, which is accomplislied hy placing he.avy 
weights out near the sides of llie vcs.sel, or lein^/wf/ ihun, 
ns it is called, or by decreasing m— that is, by raising tho 
wMglits. Kvidently T is nhortcfied by adopting eonverso 
nil. ms 


d‘ I J’e 'r. * i '*,’: i },* .J.jt ( lolls I'l-.ily fimol.g Wavcv., 
wifh ( ' ,t lu. ■',.'1 to (ui board and with 

adv » ,t.ig !o tbi ‘■liii.gtb of l.ir Ij'.ill ai.d litlmgs. 'Use 
d'S’gMi thre*ori b 1- to ana’igf bi lw( • ri too much btitr- 
iie'-s and too Jitth* •‘T.ibibtv f-.r - if(!y. 

In 1.1 f .''ig a \* S'( ] fi f.m « n<* pr ^it:oii anntlier tlic iror/: 
done is ( lib d tl.i c/'/junnn' stohi ihi, 'Jl.is is repr«*s( nted 
bv the arta of the ordinary cui\*' of st.abdlty (fi/. 2) toin- 
piised between the original and bn.il positions taken. 

The following simple mtlhriii for asci-i taming experi- 
n.uitallv tb»' metacentric height whui the vl.s'-cI is .itloat 
i.s i.ijw a^lofitcd by in.any .sliipbuildu s ; — A known quantity 
of weightb is moved l.oi izoiitally aeioss the deck— the dis- 
tance Ix'twcen the ceiilreu of gi.avity of the weight.s in tho 
first ud second positions being measured, lids has the 


I ho late Mr. Froude show'od theoretically that, when the 
p' liod of .1 vessel is the s.ame ns the period of the W'uves 
among which she is rolling broadside on, the amplitude of 
each successive rrdl is inereaseil h) the impnlso of tho waves 
until capsizing in inevitable. To avoid this it is desirable 
that a vessel should liave a longer [n riod than the waves 
she meet.s ; and bilge keels are sometimes fitted to lengthen 
the period and reduce rolling. The three following effects 
developed by a ship rolling also operate to bring her to a 
state of rest, namely, icacf. vudiutj, keel rtiistancea^ and 
unrfnre frirtion^ and the first has by far the greatest influ- 
ence of the three, the last-named having the least. 

When a vessel is heeled to, say, 10 degrees, there ia 
generally a difference in the vcduinc of tho pnit of the hulk 
newly immersed and of the part emerged. For an instant 
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tills im'qnalily oansrs the (lisplrtceinent and of the jnst as moving weijL^lits acros', tlio sliij/ involves in the re- 

vehsel to bo unequal, and the unbalanced foice produces suit the lieight of the ti;ins\«.isr hk tin cnlic. Vessels with 
small M'ltical inotions, which aic termed dlppitiff oitcUla- full or U-shapcd S(*ctions at tlie how .-uid stem do not sink 

f/o/M. iVgtop shaped midship sections, sucli ns the so deeply into waves ns thos<* ^^llll V d;;ipi d seaions, and 

“ Synionito ’’ foiin, introduced into tlic navy by (Japtaiii | are theiefoie said to be inoie li\< 1^. lh< full seetions at 

S}monds about lifty years ago, nro more liable to this kind the ends, however, aic not eiuiilucne to hi;.'h s]a-ed. To 

of uneasy motion than the ordinary form shown in Plates counteract the tendeiiey cf shaip ends to cut into waves 
I. and 11, heavy weights arc stowed aiiiidsliip^. 


J^onfjitudinul stahiUtij is measured by the resistance 
oireied to tuining louud a transverse axis, and it is col- | 

Fig. a 


Steering. — ' 
the couise of i 





ciliated on the same principles as the transverse stability lower dock, 
is. rp and down inotions of the bow aie called plhhinf/^ or rtiliin/ me 
and tho-e of tlie stem sandiitff. The height of the loiigi- limheis of tin 
tudiiial iiielaceutrc, which diiectly allects these motion'-, is natal, oi iion 


The usual JiietJiod of slfeiiu:^ nr directing 
a vessel is hy ine.ms of tin- rudilci, Ining to 
the stein of a ves*^**! in siuli a m mni-i a', to 
admit of its being tinned round .i \(-it;r*.il 
iixis, Thr largest angle with tin* fon'-'tnd- 
aft or krel line tli.it fi rnddt r iii.ik) s in j.rac- 
liee is a)M)ut t<f degif r s, and its tinning i llect 
is nr.nly in i)io|>oitinii to the Miie of the 
ungli of imlination of tlieruddei. 'J'iie riuM 
of the ludiler nuliiuiiily is fmm one-thiilu tli 
to one-foi tietli of tlieam.iof the middle lino 
iinmeisfd plain- of the ve-se]. In m-sm K of 
shallnw drauidit, nr^^ lit n- i.ipid iii.iiia-uM Ing 
is llecissai}, till' inddci an ai^ emi^-iileuihly 
; illCliMsed. Stf.im nr ll}ilrinlic powel IS fre- 
^ qucntli npjdied tn linn the inddei in ‘-tuanu I'l 
I of gu-.it .-^pffd. J’win sen ws in (.niijum tinn 
with tlie luddi-r alFuril fin- aiieiing liio 

conise of a vesM 1 qnieklv in '-peei.il ca-'cs. 

Strncturt\ — Pig. o. (wof^dint) sIkois .i 
midship seelioii (d a irifaJein \esscl hiiilt nf 
Wood. 'I he jnintip.il jMi’ts an- the ktif, n, 
npnii uhieli .lie thr //(^r //, the tinihci'. of 

tlir fr.iinr f'‘,t(ovhs^ (\ fniiiiing t f ntii.n i- 
liniisuf llu'tlooi^ At the foif .ind after ends 
of lh(' keel, t|i(‘ .stem and stem-post am 
M'lti'.d r\ti‘nsinns of the keil. 'rijC ti.inS' 
^L'lse fianu’S me eonneelfd .'ihn\e hv tho 
t/.vf ll.e njijKi ihak, .iiid ♦ nf t!ie 
'1 he nut--iih* jdaiik'iig ami the niside jiiank.ng 
till'll IniiL'ilmliii.ilU , and aie f.istujeii to tile 
e fl um* with hulls nf enj.jii l. ullnW 
, With .11 II ge pn [Mil hi 'I nl 111 I l,ai]s nl InMld 


Fig. 4 . 



li iid-wnnd f.hlenings. On the hi aiiis iht? 
dtdvs aie l.ml ,iml fasti nevl, with the 
jil'iiiks niLii ng iiaiLiimhn iiiy, Ti ■■ j nihs 
of tin* ontsidt pl.ii king ai.d nf the oi tks 
ni'T lulki d m in nie w uei ti^h: l.\ ilii\ing 
into theniniknin t-r t.uuil h- mji. .ifra'- 
W'aids cn.ih’iig tin* jnint.s with I hm 

shei'ls ( f Lnj>pn ni Munt/ im 1 il .lie n hIliI 
to till L< 1 1 .ind ont-idc jil.inking Im Iow 
W. ltcr, lo jnoteet tlie wn.id I'loin I'niing- 
woims ami to jiieient fnuliiig. The gra- 
dual evfoli.itii'ii of the ^helthing edeitu- 
ally all. mis tliOM^ ends. In liist-el.iss 
NVnod slops the flame limbeis .ind tlid 
prineipat jioit.nns vif tin ]di..king .ne id 
lliilisli o.ik, a stmng ami coinp.iiatnclv 
dur.ililo materi.il. Pine wond. ind spruci’ 
arc hugely einpIo\ed in shipbuilding, liur 
these aie nnt so slioiig or I.isting as oak ; 
le.ik r.inks higliest. To In.uv tlie fi mir 
timbers tngelhei di.igciial imn straj's nr 
7-/drr,s- are titled on the nutsule -ml ,ee < i 
the timbeis. In wood ships i‘f the n.iiy 
it was tho practice to lit ll-i in on the 
iiisiile of tho tinihi-rs. 

The cliief disaili.inl.iges id uond slilp-? 


always far more than the height of the transverse rmda- 
ccntie, in some cases exceeding tho length of the \e.s.scl. 
Change of trim, dun to shifting weights forward or aft, is 
ostiiuated from the height of the longitudinal mctacentre — 


are their wiight .I's loinpiiod with tli.at 
of iron ships, their want (d diiraiulii\ diunidi \ lot .iiid other 
species of devay, especially in p.aits not r.i-ily acie.ssible), 
and lastly, the inipiuetic.-ihility of hnilding tliein siilhcicutly 
Bliong when of laigc dinicusions and foi great speed. 
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Con)po<i(i' Shipf . — Tlio systom of buIlJIni; sliips ^\ith 
iiou fiaimiiL: planked wood (see 4), p*c\v out 

of the iiitu’dnetion of lion for shipbuilding. The ^^ood 
planks aio fastened to the fiaines ^\ith yellow metal sciew 
i>olts. Diagonal iron straps are ii\i'ted to the side frainiuL^ 
and the bottom is shcatlied with Muntz metal or copper, 
ns ^^ith wood ships, Vc^sids built on the composite system 
me not sj.) heav\ as thoM built of uood. and aie consequently 
capable of emr\in‘; iiioif car^o. ’1 lii're js no dithculty ^ 
with them in obt liiiiiiL: tine eiuK foi sped with suflicient 
local sliem:lli. Ilotii wood and oomjmsite have the advan- : 
tape (i\Li iion sli!p>. in the jnoteelion the metal sheathinp I 
atloids Ml; 111 "! hiilnar. t)n the otlu‘r Iiand, the wastinp i 
aw'iy of the non li.iminp and plates of composite .ships I 
thionjlj tin iin^ii'ib!.' paK nnic action between the yellow j 
metal f i^ten iiij'. and the iiuii of the hull, below water 
e-'pe^ 'a!l\ . i" found to be si i ions afii r a fow years from the 
date uf build. As di} tot lia> been one of the principal 
caiist ^ of ibe iTiadiial extiiieh<*n of wond sliiphuildinir, so 
Las tl.e wasting; of tli*‘ non m etimjioxlti- ships pio\ed to 
be an « rlVrtml tbeik on tbe emitimi ime of the composite 
s\stim. A ft \v \nLts au‘, Lnwo\ei. still built on the 
method. Ibfi'te the rpiiMi::; id' tla* ^nez Canal, several 
clippir iompti>ite snlinp .lupswue iniplioid in the China 
tea tiade.and they puhuimd the work uilli pleat .‘^uoeess. 

In ij '•1 ip" of wai th it aie i- quin .1 to leinam thiee oi 
four }( V’ oil f. ju/t) statli i.s whi le tlitieare iiodn doek*^, 
ure suM.et.inis '.Inatlud uiiih r w.atir witli wood pl.anks 
and till! With .Muntz tnctal, the object bcinp to picvciit 
foul nip. 

Ji'ori .^hipt . — The pcneral ariar.':a‘ment of the p.aits of 
tV-ii hub' bi.'.ti ittil in riates I. and IT. 'The /.re/, « 
(Triti I.. Vi{>l'hip "iitiini , (,f f(ri:#d flat iron in loup 

I'lipths. the p roz/jt-f, .ind rt!> t rse t'v<nn* s. r, aie of anph* 
it! b'l'n.iii: tiaii>\irM' iihs spaced about 2 fectapait; the 
iL aie plates fastened to tii*- fiame.s and lewise 
f" nn. s .len 'S th* bott-uri of the \isvel; the Kithon<, c, 
a' e p r 'l I s I unnii p Inii'jitudin illy on top of the floiws. Side 
and diek l\ me foie and aft piidei n conneetcil to 

the sidi. ' ; and the tiaiisverse hnuns, are fcjiined of Imlb 
pi itcs and .inph’ nous eoniKcted to alleinale 

T imes. 'J hi' fianas me coieied out'^idt* 
witli o\m1.i[iJi]i‘p Stinky'S 01 widths of 
j latC" form 12 to It fii t hmp. To con- 
m ( t tla Jinpths of jdatts in the .s.nrio 
stnki at tliiii u\ » nds, inside stiaps 
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and st< C sl.q.s b;rlt dm.np tl ' jn'ir 1 about 3C per 
Cftit. w'i-v(f ^[nA. 'i 1 ( aM rap* teii'^ilf ^ tn nctli of pood 
fchip non u 2«i t* ns j,. i ‘■ijuan- ind., and of mild .slicd ; 
suitable for shiplnrdilinp .'Jo toit-.. In \Iew of llie supe- 
liority •‘lefl o\er inn Ibf' platis mid aiiphs are usually 
from 10 to 2" per cent. 1( 'S m thakness tl. m iion pl.itesaiid 
anphs ate rfquirrd to la , Sf, th.'d llie w<ipbt of the Iiull 
of a stfd f-l.ip is jiioportifWj.it<_l_\ hss tijaii that of an iion 
shiprf tl* ‘-arne d:men‘-ion-. Apnn, s!ed jdales endun- 
consider a b!" ii.dnjtations without fracture (rriueh more 
than Tron r .an;, a quality whidi rembrs sted safer than 
iron ships when the bottom i.s damaged thiough grounding. 


Both iron and steid ships’ bottoms corrode and become 
foul fuun tliopiowth on them of seaweed and shell-lish, 
unless they arc kept well coated with p.aint of some kind. 
This necessitates pl.aciiip them in dry docks once a\par 
at least, when their bottoms are clc.aned and reooatcd. The 
paint compositions in common use arc peiierally more 
successful in prevenlinp corrosion than fouling. The 
bill faces of the iron and steel, both inside and outside, re- 
quire to be kept free from rust and well painted; if these 
prec.-iutions aro neglected, the wasting of the tliiekncss of 
the nmlerial soon assumes a serious aspect in the cost of 
lepairs. 

Launching , — On tlio completion of the hull, prepaiatlons 
:in* made for moving the vcs.scl into the water. A fore- 
and-aft cradle of wood is built at about one-.si.\th the 
bre.aJlli of the ves.sol on each side of the keel, so as to 
cntiiely support her when all blocks and shoies, put under 
the bottom during construction, have bceu remo\ed. The 
cradle is seated on the planks or ground irugs^ which 
liavo their npi>er surfaces faired to a decli\ity of about 
Mweri-eighths of an inch to one foot, and thick I \ coated 
with grease to reduce friction. When all resliaints arc 
removed, the vessel, supported by the cradle on either side, 
moves lengthwise into the water on the gioiind ways under 
the influence of her own weight, and wlien .she is water- 
borne, the cradle comes floating np from bolow’. 

Strength . — The requirements of c.aih suoe<‘ssive .age 
have inHiienced the development of the art of bhipbiiildinp, 
and the practical experience of m.any generations is em- 
bodied in the methods of constmetion of the present time. 
In 1838 the steamer Great took fifteen days to 

tioss the Atlantic, while now the voyage is pcrfoimed in 
a little over bi.x days. This affords some idea of the 
adsance made in the art of shipbuilding dining the Inst 
fifty }ears. And it needs no arpninent to prove tlie im- 
poitanceof the strength of tlie large steainei.s which .suc- 
cessfully perform this most trying Atlantic voyage at high 
speeds and through teirlfic storms, 

Kstimates of longitudin.nl strength arc based on the as- 
sniiiplion that a vessel is .sitnil.nr to a hollow’ girder or beam 
with variable loading and support. In still water the middle 
h npth of .n ship h.ns usually more of buoyancy than weight, 
while at the ends the weight exceeds the buoyancy. Ainmig 
waM*s, if wc suppose a ship at rest for an instant ncro.s.s 
the ciest of one whose length is the same as her own, the 
nids of the ship are nearly out of the water, and the con- 
dition is much more trying than in still water. The rnaxi- 
iniim hrnding moment is then on the midship section, and in 
l.irpe Atlantic stcainers the tensile stre.ss at the upper deck 
IS estimated to be about G tons per square ineb. On the 
bottom there will Ihj compressive stresses of Ic.s8 intensity, 
'J he tendency of tliese stresses is to bend the hull upwards, 
or to hog, in the condition stated. A different set of stresses 
ie.sults from a ship being supported by the hollow of a wave, 
f*ir the ends arc now deeply submerged, while the buoyancy 
(»f the iii)d.sbip part is less than it w'us in the former case. 
The general cll’cct in this ca.se is a tendency of the hull to 
bend down in the middle of her length, or to tag. These 
stic s.ses, however, arc rarely of tlie aame magnitude as those 
cxp< lienced on the wave crest, and are not often investigated. 
Hogging and sagging recur alternately in a vessel passing 
across a series of wave.s. The stresses duo to the pitching 
and lolling of a vessel have not yet been quantitatively de- 
termined, and it is usual to insure that there is a largo 
factor of safety in connection with the approximate stresues 
estimated on the assumption that the vessel is at rest in 
a given condition. 

Tniiiswi.'sc stres.ses are not, in ordinary cases, so great 
as the longitudinal stresses, and they arc met, for the most 
p.irt, by the arrangements giving the longitudinal strength. 
Water-tight atliwartship bulkheads contribute to the trans- 
\ erse strength, and indirectly to the strength in the direction 
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of tlie length of tho ship. But llieir most Important function 
is to i;iNo Mvfcty wlicn ono compartment of tlie vessel is 
flooded by jieeidcnt. It is imporliiiit to have tliu water- 
tight transvcjse bulkheads so distiibuted, that when any 
one compaitment is filled with water tho buoyancy of 
llio reiiianidcr is Miflicicut to preserve tho vessel fiom 
fonndeiiiig. 

Fvcihoanl is the heiglit of the upper deek ahovo water 
at the middle of the length of the vessel. This subject has 
roeeutly been niueh (Hscu‘'Sed, moro especially hince the 
agitation eausod by Mr. Plimsoll in 187fl-74, against the 
dangerous pi notice of oveiloading cargo ships. The load- 
line committee appointed by tho govcrnineiit in 1884, to 
inquire into the ficebnard questions, issued tables in tlie 
following year for the determination of freeboards for cargo 
ships of all si7cs, excepting special types. The basis of 
the tables is tliat when a vessel without deck erections has 
tho fieehonrd tabulated, the volume of hull above the water 
hears a ccitaiii ratio to tho total volume. Tlic rcseive 
buoyancy above water ranges from 22 per cent, of tho 
whole volume of small vessels to 3o per cent, in the case 
of very laige vessels. 'J ho fiecboard of ships having light 
snperstruetuies all tlic length of the upper deck, such as 
spar and awning decked steamers, is deteiinincd from con- 
faiderations of sticugtli of hull — the reserve buoyancy being 
inurh in exci of the upper limit quoted above. The fiee- 
board question, as considered by tho committee, is essentially 
one alleel mg cargo ships, for llioso emphned in passenger 
service, v\ilh liigh s])eed.s, have much moro freeboard tliaii 
the tables piovlde for. 

Increase of — The piercantile navy of England 

first beeamo eonsiderililo in tho reign of Kll/aheth, and 
gradually inei cased imdor her successois, James I. and 
Cliajles I. At the Rcstoiation tho Biitisli shipping cleared 


outwards amounted to tons; but such was tho 

increase of navigation dm mg tie* ndgns of Chailes IT. and 
.Tames II., that at the iiev obit ton tho Biili^h ships cleareil 
outwards amounted to l‘.)0,r»3.i tons, llie w.ir terminated 
by the treaty of Byswick in lb‘*7 cbecki d this progiess. 
But cornmerei; and navigation have steadily id\. meed, with 
the exception of two shf>rt i)0iiods durimj ti.i- v\ u rjf 173!) 
and the Ameiicaii War, fiom the bigmuiiig of the list 
Century down to the jireseiit flay. See N w y. 

The first leally authentic account of tlnj iii.igiiltudi* of 
tho coinmereial navy of England was oblaiiif-d m 17ol-2 
from retinns to circular letteis of the coiiiiiijs^ifairi ^ of 
customs issued in January of that year. From iIh'm- iL 
appeals that tlieio helouged. at tlie jienod in question, to 
all tin* poits of 1‘higlaiid ind Wale'^, vessels, mea^UI mg 

(or rather eslimited to ini asmt‘) ■J*'>l,2.i2 tons, .md eai ly- 
ing 27,1 !)0 men. In lss7 the mimher ffir lb'* Unitid 
Kingdom airif'Unted to 2 1,000 vessels, of 7,500,000 tfms, 
witli 200, Old) inf’ll. 

'J bo Sea-going meielianl invifsfj tie* vvoild, leckoning 
vessels of 1''0 ton, and iijtwanl', fon‘^l^t iif alioul 
vessel'', of l!q0on,O(j(i ton''. Of tli' . 70 , (im) .ik* Milmg 
vessels ami 10,000 steainei^. Of thi* sailing slops, two- 
liftbs belong to tlic Briti"!! Empire; vvhil*' in stfim vessrls, 
the sujierioiity is still mon- stnking, the r.iitish pr^q.oi- 
tioii being nearly 00 p<‘r eent. of tbe vvl.ol«‘. In sailing 
vessels Xovw’av lanksnext aftiT om own conntiy, ff-llowd 
by the United Stales, Italy, (b-imany. EiarRC, Sj) im Uiei le, 
Ilollaml, and Sweden. With regaid tfi stt'annMs. Eiaioe 
oeeiijues tlif‘ .second pi n*o. f"llowed by tlie Eiiited Sial'-s. 
Geimaiiy, Spain. It’nssi i. Nivnlrn, Noway. Hollind, Italy, 
and AiistiKL 'I be following talile '■ho' •- tin- j.ipiJ ineu iso 
of Bnlish sbipjiing ilniin tl [>resent Cf'iilniy, osp- v,iaily 
since J8o0: — 


AN ACCOUNT nr THK. TONNAOK OF IlHlTISlt ANO FORf ir.N VFssi m (sMLING ANO STFAM) KNTKRKn 
AND CLKAUKD WITH CARGOKS AND IN IVADLASr AT IN Till. I'NITI D KINODOM 
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JAfir/eni Shiphi/ihltUf;. — Of late ycais 

the development 

and Se(>tt Russell. 11 

r length is 

080 Ki'l. and she is 


in si/e, s]ieed, and pns.^enger nceoinmodation of steaimrs 
has hi'in very considerable. The introdiietioii of iron, 
and the leeeiit nso of steel for shipbuilding, together with 
a inoie intelligent fli.stiibution of materials in Ibestrncluie, ^ 
have liad imieli to do with tho impiovements made in le- j lioim- .3l(! feet long— built in 1^81. In 18()0. bowe 


diiced bv Su.tt Ku.ssfll. Wiiliin tl.o few- V'ais the 

length of this vis^el lias l»een gi.idnally appioacbeJ. but 
not cqii.alled. the next largest steamer being the (kVv of 


spoiiPC to the rcquiicments of tho lime.s. Not tho least 
important factor in this connection is tho model n maiiiic I 
engine. 

The present tonnage of tho shipping of this country is 
quite, if not moro than, equal to the demands of trade, ami 
tho shipbuilding capabilities of Great Biitain maybe said 
to be capable of maintaining tbe supply after allowing f(»r 
inevit.ablo losses, deterioration, and the natuial inciease of 
triulo. In 1840 tho total tonnage on tho Biitish Register 
was about .3,2.50,000, and in 1880 this had giovvn to 
9,323,015, inclusivo of Biitish colonies. 

Tho largest vcssol yet afloat is the well-known Gnat 
Eastern, built of iron in 1858, fiom the designs of Brunei 
VOL. XII. 


ever, 

if we uimt the Gveof Easfcni — tlie longest steamer was 
onlv .'U)0 b-et, 8ix steamers built since U''nI aieovei b"*! 
feel, and about ninety between lOO and 500 feet inbiigt!’. 
Or if we lake ti image as a measuie of si/.e, llieie au' ihav 
twcnly-nino steamers of over bOl'O tons eaeh, and si'\niiv- 
teven between 1(U)0 and .5000 tons. (See 7.5'/ -f t nnw- 
.sal /uf/R'/ir.') Recently a Lw sailing slaps hive been 
built of over 20tM) tons, tin* lingtlief ouli iKiiigabnut 3iiO 
feet. These laige vessels aie, of laaiise, all bnill iilher of 
iioii or steel. I'be Uimaul steamns ( mhrin and h'trurui, 
built in 1881, nie .501 feet m length, .57 broad, ami . ‘5.8 
deep. load displacement is 1 1, 070 tons at 20 feet 

draught of water, and the speed tliev maintain at sea la 
20 
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knf'ls per ]i<mr. TLey cneh carry neatly 7 r>0 

I riLt’i Till' J'frurin li.is made tin- f.istc"! |M'«- 
s'^e.itii'SN I (* Atlaiilie U’t leetuiLd (‘'iv d lus li\e ln*uis 

II mimiU>\ Anotliu sample of a 1 ivs pa^- 

>i,aimT is the , 1 //s/n/Z, dhi'-tial< d in Thdo II. 
M,' was I'uilt 111 foi till' Aii-'iialiaii tiaile. ls lot' !•'< t 

i" !i‘ni;th, 1 er load di^pl lei aunt is I'dlH) tons at dianuht 
of uatei of •d.7 fiM-t, and la i .spt.d it i i" 17 kin'ts. 
d ho toimai^o of "ti inn i «-n ih** IIiiiiMi lle'^i^-Ier is alnnit 
and of .-.'lini: -laps d.dti'i.dOH. >,) that tlie 
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SHIPS, LAWS RELATING TO. Ih- i iv. of Hi .; 

I .nd relatiii;; to nan i li.oit .>nd siaifii ns p.-iilly 

fon.nded nn principles (-f m.-jiliri Jia (.nanorj to ll)f 
wliolo clvili/ed Hnild, and paitlv • n \<tT of I'ai li in « lit, 
(f wh! ll ^felf■IJaIJt Shij.piu;; Arts of ami iMTfi 

an s i.,pl.(iLations and corj^didatlon-. 

I — l.vory ]5riti-li d.ip - wltli tlic following' p- 
t’.' . ' . M) j.ps not lo tons linden, tinplou-J 


OC) 

' solely in na\ illation on thL'ii\ersor coasts of the Ignited 
Kiiii;doni, oi ol .some Tniti-li possi'-sioii within wliieli tlio 
inan.iijiiii; owiiei.s of siuli ships are icsideiit; and (-) slii]»s 
not fM'codini; oO tons hiiideii, and lud Jiaxini; a whole or 
tixeil deck, and einpKned solel\ in lishin^ or tiadin;; coast- 
wise <*11 the shuica of Newfonndhind or paits udjaeent 
tluieto, or in tlietiulf of St. Lawienco, or on such poi lions 

■ of the coasts of CaniKla, Nu\.i Scotia, or New Uiiinswick as 
lie hordciin;; on such gulf — must he pioxided, hcfoio heing 
cinplouHl in navigation, with a eeitllloato by the Hoard of 
'I'lade coiit.iiniiig particiilais of her olTn-ial ninnher, her 
managing or responsiblo owneis, her coniinandci, Jier 
ineasiiicincnt capacity, and a general descilption of her 
huild and character. This deciimcnl is called Iho Itegister, 
and its pu.sst? 5 .sion is neoossaiy fora Ms^el to claim the 
chaiactcr of a Hiitlsh ship and tlio tiroicction and advan- 
tages of Hritisli law. The nia‘'ter mu'^t at all tinus ho 
leady to jiioducc it, and any one wilhlmlding it fioin him is 

! liable to hca\y penalties. A ship nnpro\ideil with it, and 
flung the Jhitisli flag, is liable to forfeitiiie. As tlio 
Itegi-tcr is taken as concliisi\c cvidi nee of owiieivlnp, any 
change in this respect must be notiiied to the ])iop( i oilicer, 
geneially an olliccr of customs, at the poll wiieie the ship 

■ was icgistcred, who ciuloiscs the alteuilion upon the Ivcgistcr 
, and gi\es notice to the chief rcgisliar of shipping. The 

-lie of a sliiji, or shaie in a ship, is hy hill i-f -ale, and is 
K'Uipletid by the cndorsoineiit upon it of a ccrldicate of 
^ ngi-ti\ of the tiansler. 

\umfttr . — Kvciy registered ship has a nnmher 
a‘-igncil to her by the registiar of shipping, which, as long 
.is -slio is ailoat, belongs to bei. so that whate\ei changes id 
rime or owneiship she may undeigo she ean a!wa\s bo 
'• iihntiti'd. 

Oitmrship . — A Biilish ship may I'cowmd by liiiti*-!i 
I subjects, wlnlhci by birth or naturali/ed, whoaie resid* nt, 
Ol whoaie niemheis of business firms canungoii hu-ine-s 
in, or by ermpanies or coi j"jral)ons established niid'-r 
T»iiti-li liws in her Majesty’s dominions. The ow ncisliip 
may he held by one person, as is fieipiejitly the i ase witli 
sailing s}ji[)s, hut inoje raiely with steamcis; but euiy 
'•bip is coii-idered as daidfd into si\ly-foni njU.il sliaies, 
tlioiigli no ni.'ie than thirtt-two naiin s can sjipiar as 
owmis iijKin the legi-ier at one time. No ni.ii. i* is t.akcii 
• <f copaithi r-lilps ur tiu-ls, but .my number of individuals, 
i:>*t I'M i-'diog five, may he regi-lcnd as ji'int owners, such 
j *ait own< ja. as ng.tid- tin* above inli, bidiig taken as oim 
i-wiiMsI.ip. The ownei-bip of lliegif-at lines of htc.nneis 
oftm held by roiiipanies with limited liability, but 
lijit of fod naiy tr.ading ves-ds is usually tn ateil ns 
’I cub jiiilividiial u-scl wt re a separate vent iin-, tlu sharc- 
ij"Id'is ijipoiiii.ng a managing owner, wbosr pawiM-rit is 
M nu tmu - by a omini-hion on eamingH, and someliincs by 
a sum. 'Ihc managing owner i.s .sometimes railed 

a -lip's Iiusband, but frertnently the slnp'.s hnsband is 

me one with technical knowledge apjMnnted by the 
III na'^ing owinis to their inastcia or captains in 

f.i <s of ditiienlly in pi-rt. Where no ngncmeiit has been 
M m*- to ns to the inanagciiient, the maj^.iity of the slmre- 
loldi IS me authoiizcd to employ the sliip on any probablo 
ih-.gn,*’ hut they me only entitled to do »o upon giving 
siauiity to the minoiily in a sum equal in \aIuu to lliw 
united sliurcs of the latter. If they are piut-owners and 
not pailmiH, as is much more commonly tho case, the law 
I IS tlial tin y ore severally Trnhle, each hjkiti hi.s own con- 
1 tiact. Hctwccij partners tho relation of principal and 
agent is iiiijjlied; between pait-owners it must b« proved, 
I '1 he dnius of a managing owner are thna dcBcrihed by 
I Mi. lb 11 (1 (’omiFi. 410, fourth edition): — (l)To8ee to tlio 
I pi oper outfit to lender the \eM.sel seaworthy; (2) to pro- 
I \idu a proper master, mate, and crew ; (3) to provide storoa 
Huiiahh; to the \o\age; (4) to sec to the regularity of all 
i clearanceb fiom the custom-liousc, and tho regularity of tho 
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re^lslry; ('.'J) to hottlo tlio contj.ict and jirovidc f(»r tlio 
]>aviiiuiit of tliL* funiLliiii;;s icqaiHitc in the ficifoiinana* of 
tlio.sc duties ; to filler into fliuiter- pailics, or fii^a;4(! 
tljf vessel for ^eiieial freiL^lit, and to settle fiei;;lit and 
niljnst ;i\eja:^e.s ^villi jneicljaiils; (7) to preseive neees'^aiy 
dot iiiiM iits and to keep le^^ular books of llio sliip. 

If a sli iieliolder bolds a iimjonty in value of sliaies he 
may ajipoint himself managinj' owner, but any a;;rc«‘ment 
to appoint as iviastiT in eonsideiation of a puieliaso of 
sliaics is in\alid, thou;;b f(jr obvious leasons it is eoininon 
foi a mavster to liold a small stake in the ve.'^sel be coin- 
iiiands. In the abseiiec of any cxpievs a^^iecment or 
admittrd ]»iaetiee, witli tlic full knowl(<l*;e and uaiscnt 
of the .sliaiebolders, tbo iiiana;iin^; owner is not entitled to 
any connnission, or if in course of bis own Imsimss bn 
supplies any ^oods or necessaries to tlie sbip, he is not 
fulitleil to char^p more than cost piiee, and any piollt 
may be rreovered by bis eo-sliarehuljers. 

'riu* ownersliipof a vessel may piiss by raptuie — in which 
case it is neeessaiy lliat a seiiteuceof eondenination slionld 
he <*l»l lineil in a eouit of the nation by wbcin tlie captuie 
has been made — by pui chase, by the death or bankiujdey 
of tlie owiKi'', or liy failuie to meet loans raised upon its 
semirity. .Mana;;in;^ owneis have power to sell without 
referenei- tr) nioil^af^es on shaielioldei s’ shan s. 

M(i ^r.-— 'I'liL* master, commonly called the captain, \s 
the lommimlei of the ''hip, and has the vole mana^ienunt 
of it. He is ve'^fHirisihlc for any injury dune to (he ship or 
( iie:o in conse<iuenc(! of his ne^^lipmec or ineunipetenee. 
Pio\i‘'Ii»ii is made hy the Mejchant Shipping; Act fi»r,ei\mej 
eeitirnales of litness to tlmsfj who aic found, by testimo- 
nials and pel 'onal exaniination, to be quahtied by previous 
f^ood condnet, and In ability, skill, and knowledge, to uinh r* 
take sin'll a euinmniul. 'llie possession of such a ceititi- 
cale by anv one j^oin^ to sea from this muntry in the ea- 
])aed\ of imiMer or male is compulsory. There aie ecilili- 
eatC' of c(.mj)etencv for master, and Hist or second or only 
mate of a foiei^^u-^^oin;^ ship, and for rmi'^ter and male of 
a hoine-tiade pa-'seiieor ship. The ccrtitieatc fm* the 
lii^^hei ufhee qualities for tbo lower, and that for the fortij;!!- 
^'onii: ship qualifies for tlie hoinc-lnitle passenger slfip, but 
the leviise (hies not hold good. As regards tlie gcinial 
hiisiness of a ship, whenever it is possilile to eoininiim(.ate 
witli the (wvneia, it is adv i-Mihlo in all iinpoitant bu^ille'^s 
to do so or to ascertain that the master is p(.*sses^ed of 
their auihoiily. Sahject to this precaution the master can 
Ciller into binding engagements for the cmidoyment of his 
.ship, hut if such iiu engagement <(oes not <Npiess the i 
authority of the owners, and is made in the name of the , 
master only, it will not sujiport a direct action upon it ' 
against the owiieis. Still, if Iho contiact is duly made, 
and under such circum.staiircs as alVord either diiect proof . 
of aulhority or evidence from which Mich authority in.iy he 
infened, the owneis may be made responsible either l»y a | 
sp( rial action on the ease or by a suit in r(|uit v% '1 he | 
master (.an also render the owmws liable for repaii.s dime and 
jii<»\iMons and ('ther things fuiuisbcd for his ship's use. or 
f(tr the money which he has expended for such puip\<ses. 
lu this cast* aho the remedy of the cieditor is against the 
master, unless by express contract the owneis aloju' aie 
reiuleied liable, and also against the owneis. A party who 
lias doiu* the repairs upon a ship has n right to retain the 
]M;ssessi(in of it iiiilil his denmndH arc paid; but if he gives 
up possession, lie is on the same footing as other creilit( i.\. 
When, however, tlio ship is abroad, and the luecssary 
expenses cannot otherwise bo defrayed, Ihe master b:is 
Tower to hypothecate the sliip and freight as security for 
debts contracted on behalf of (ho ship. Thecontiait <»f 
hypothecation is called a contiact of bottomry, hy whi(*h 
the ship upon its arrival in port is answerable for the money 
advanced, with such inteie.st ns may have been agre(‘d on. 
[See Bottom HY.J By such hypothecation the creditor 


.acquiies .a daiiii on the ''liip. if Ilje lu'ce'.sary amount of 
money cannot ha lai'fd In li\ j.oilK'c.iiuig tlu* ^hlp and 
fieight, the master may al o h.il put ot the caigo of 
pledge it. 

'ihe master is In Id i‘“q)on»'jl)lt‘ f'.i tlie safi' n.iviLMtio:! 
of his ship at all timf-s, and it is hi-> dul\ tn - llj.ir ‘-hf 
ii ill all lespeets well fimnd and lit foi an n ti ii'ImI \<iv,ige 
and provided with all neec.* ,‘aiy doenmniis, an<i that she 
IS piopeily stowed and not loo deeply 1 In fi-i. a-, 

lie has CJtmplete ( uiithd overall C(>ninititl w.th m- 
so li<* is h( Id to fte H '^pMH-ibb* for lu r vaf^lj. aiid pii-j)ei 
' Cuudilion ainl inan ifenK ut in i\«iy le-pici. In m. niMs 
‘ f-eme ‘‘OH'IleS'i r\. it*- .imnllg the ( D/lllK I > I- to tlji' 111,1 It]' 

! eontiol ovri the <-ngll)e loom, bill sui^jKl to ll:e 1 m 
impo-eil by the ] iv, ^ cd If-[il i <ei \ il i.iii. the nie’er'f. 

I aulbority mu - 1 lie !,• Id lio ‘-iijm I'rne tni n th< re. In p a l 
I a ma'-ter mu"! beextienah < ii'lal J^ow I c i xei < i',' la^ 
i aullioril V . and shf-nbl a! liie i «>p]»(j) ! .loit \ 

' in any tliHlcuhv jd.ue :•! lla- h mils of ih'- jnoji. r 

I autlioi itie'". Hnnng ll.u vo;..iL'' 1 * i'' hound to lako 
I possIM'' file of the «ai'/i». and to di .dl n< ee sii\ 

1 for it-i pie'-erv 'll iou ; a. id Ik atid \ in i s v, d ijr i-, ,m ^ - 
able for all damage umiIj nnght Ji an a\(;id* 1 l-v iN 

; e\eiiise of skill, atteiitioii. and foiell m t 
I 'ihe 17 vV e. 1 n I. eoh!.''n^ I ! •■ ]e.ullL•U'^a- 

to the l.uing of 111' till nil -ratneii ..nd m.iiivpie\’ 
their pioteetJon, '1 l,e u-e of aulh'>i.<i« i ‘'hlgpmg n.a o is. 

intioiluced h\ is 1 * \ 1(1. e. 1 In. i- Loat.eiUi’.i i.i lia iaU; 

statute , 

'lie* in.istei ha'( aiitl.ontv o\«r l!ie p^ --i 'er'. r'^ w* I as 
ovei theiMW. If a pa''-» ihu iil t! ■ lii i*-:* i :ii ll:e 
( \( n i'C of Ills .intlioi if \ , ( ' ot!)' ■ uj'c iiiist o id a I h; lo' if, 
he in ly he put nndei n-ti imU or iiiipii-<ne] li a j is- 
{•Migd fed" Ill’ll ''clf .i'j_M.''\(d hv ti,e nnuiic’ in (\l.iih he 
' has hnn tii .i!» d. he in i_\ hiii.g aai .u l.ou aL.''i a-t ih* in ,"ti i. 
doiKL'uhtt llu eo'nix'mecf j'e ’,_'i"ol ihi'jiwiKi ui 
emigi.mt (.li'", and to a--'»ilin ii d ii/iri" tie' fca 'i.e 
dntnswh.ih aie land 1 . o.i<\mm" and mi"lM"wl'o('a- 
LM'de la till" d« "( ! ipt'.oii ol Im:: e liv !e_i"li;iio 
s.n.('"sn»l\ "(Vital L'e’i' :al " itiiti'. the (hit o.' uiilIi 
.IP* ili«' r("'i .iji is .\(i". I".*, I I l''’ .i I'l.g iii.-i Ai.is 

.'ipplv , w till "oiiK* ftw ( M ( p: t n'\ to * I'l'”! 

till* 1 nit(«l Kingdom t(‘ an^ p! ’» i our «ii 1 ni pt. n i I M'I 
hi mg withiii tie* Ml (hlei Liiii 'll S' t. a d. 'di 1 -nt (. v. i i. ■ \ t ly 
to “ pa""eiiL:ei slaps'- "lips inivn.g ino’' li an 

thiity I •a>si jiji I ,>i a ( all i ninnh' ! (•! ]. ; v ; - .in - 

the ]>iopoitioM of oin ."taL.Ii a*, .it to eNii \ d" '.in', if 
h» r ie::t"Ieii d tom. tge. if a " id oi o'l ' tievtiy 

tons ol lu 1 le^i'.lfii vl toi I'.ago. 1, .1 -!« la-i. Mi 'l 
of llte otlu i ei"<' of pi'N. I, ,1 It ilbi . IK' "'i.n.l nr-*- 
poil]"!! ('I the w I ole. i( in nil -till 11" th.'v wiie it n oi-n u 
law. I’ut the nglitsot nlion t" wlich oin iiitiiled 
at (oiimion law ate not t tl ( n v' *v .n iliM.i.-c.i I,v tin 
statute, 'i lie"e A( t " i. iiil'odK d .mdainniilid ailtie]'re- 
Mous legulaiioii". and ap]u>n.ti il i iniii il lon oIVum i-" lor tlie 
iii"pei turn of p.t"vi ng' i ship", who wiielo "u that theie 
w.i" tit aci ommodaiioii. snlluunev (d lood,. w it« » vXe. liv 
an Act wliuli e.dne into opri.il.ou m l> 7 .{. il.e Ibuid vl 
'Id. (do is einpow eii'd to lii"^ li.n ..e the ilnl'es wliuh li .d; 
pie\ioU"ly been peiloinud hv llu' Knngi di' n I'oinini"’ u- 
1 ( 1 “. and pa".s 4 ngi v "ti iineis aie .mim dly siiivi d. 1 ' i 
, p issonger l.ul" to p.iy his faie. the m i"ter oi owio i" i a ■ 
la lieii on his luggiLte loi the anioiii.t. If d'n i tie 
vovage a "hi]i i" so dim-igidas to he un.d'le to 
without ie]Mii". the in i"ler mav del dn iln i ’.'.a not 
of A p(.ri")ialde elni.ieti 1. till the 11 ]■ 1,1" in m ni' . htlic 
c.nrgo is uf A pensh.-ihie kind he oul'I'T to h in"!np (U "ill 
it, .as may apju'ar the mop* lu'm lii i d ioiiim*. He mav .d"o, 
in nil lAses wheie the i in mn"t.nHe" p qnlie it. e\i k pe a 
discietioii AS to (iau"lnpping ihei'iigo; .1". for msbiiice, 
when the ship is wieiked oi m iiiimi.ieiit danger. 

Measurement . — The capacity given in the KegKter de- 
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notes the cuhic.il c.ipniity — fwt ref^Liti v (h^noting the space [ 
cari^u may he placed, and t/t'o.'t.t ‘j 

till’ ouhical space, includinf; all paits of the ship cabins, 
cuu -.space, and cni;ine-ruoins. The c/iaJ ira<jhi capacity 
p'lu rally based on the quantity of coals nhich a \csscl . 
can actually carry. | 

(. arritu/i‘ of f/oo//.-?.— The niran'^enunts iiinhT nhicli 
piioils aie convcNod in ^Cs^cls an- gcnei.illy enihodiotl in a 
decument called the chartiT-pai ty, oi a shi[» is advertised 
as ready to rccehe ^anicral cai i:n as it may be piesented. 
Tlie word chaitcr-party i-s dcii\cd ficin two Latin words, 
charta partitu, disided cli.nici, l)<sau''e the duplicates of ' 
the ap cement were loimei ly wiitli ii cii one piece of paper or j 
paiclHiieiil, and iftuw lid*' di\idid by cutting lhiou«;h some j 
woid or tiffin e '•o a'- t»> ciiaMe oich party to idcMitify the | 
npeeiiunt ].iodiieed 1 >\ tlie <'lher. 'Ihe charter-party is 
pMUidly an aLrtceincnl by which the owncis of a vessel 
})lace l;ei .it the di'*posil of the mei chant to take on board j 
and rni_\ to «;iinc sp»cltied port or puits a eaipj of some 
.‘.p (.It Kd .11 th-le, w !in.h the latter on hiN p ii 1 binds biiiiself to 
pru\idi.; fi an a_:ieemciil by wliali the is h t to a 

pt i'^cn. piieially called a loadini: hrnki'i, to t dec e»n boaid 
such tai.;*! a.s he may chui .s.\ oil'ciwise i^ciicral ear;:o; <>i an 
a^^reement to hi lla* ship lui a spei'l.cil time, citlici with 
or willit-iit himt^ a" to poit-' .uid eaii:>Ms, m wlmh c.lsc it 
is e dli 1 .a time i'!.ut(.i. ihe ti.i ni is ''ometimes 
aj'pl.'’d to the c irjo, 1 ‘iU iinnc (iff( 11 ne'i 1 :hes the piMiient 
st.pnhitid h'r. /■</';< is tin* inn uiit a..ieed to ho 

pud . 1 ^ p. naltv fei del. ll:e w.sstl m puit Inn^ei than 
the* tune siijaihitei fer. Cau'" is also fiuiiieiitlN ed»t lined 
hy .r.Mit -m,: Ih It .v^! ji i> n to rcciive cai*.'o w.thoiit 
•iii\ li iitM-]-,iity, :• 1 rje ui -Mi ill ]aicc!s, as the} may 
Hire luiwaM. A t’.in ^ dd to he •’ le.idini: in the 

b«ltl,'.ud th( t.i;’> r fioin the I’ll I. <'F LAhiNii, 

wh • h i> n .il} l! •• ill i-t. 1 s uv.1 ipt foi the p-< ds, l.ut winch, 
c^e.i wl ei. th( le IS a eh.irti i-] .uty. as tl c last document 
f'ijT.t d,” .diW.i\s e( r.t.UMs 'u. mull 1 t.dxini; to ehh\cr the 
g. ids 111 a j.r< pii c-mditioii. t].»* chief turns of the -ipee- 
n.c’.t. .uni J. heialiy .an cndu'-unuit of tin* time consumed 
in lo.iJu.j* I’l l the (.I'-li ,i(l\ imeJ to the master. 

11 . 1 I wi.tr of tin* sl ip h IS alw;i}.s a lien ui the p-ods 
in tin u, ji. whui the fnulit is t'l he juid before or on 
del.\u\.'-i I\e'i. Ms hold I Uituih n d'*uJMl (2 Ihiin. ainl 
Alii. I, w!i' le tie K* is •• mnhipjto slniW lli.it tin* delm i v 
(>f th. L''-' 0 'is u.is to jiUCMic tlie pa}muit (if tlat lain. ’ All 
dirhuill •' HIM} .aonlul h_\ him i tiii^- a daii'^c in the cli ir- 
t( r-p i! t} V 1 .. 1 1, st all ‘•tate w '■ * thci it isiin ant that thcowin i 
.sl.i-idil l.ue a iiui npiU. tlii' < aijo foi jjis fiu-ht and » \- 

ji(’ M'. li i* (iW i.ii dii's i,,^t loM- iui rij^hi of Inn h\ dr- 

]-o- li i' » » u jii a pu'ii.i* w ndi'-nsi, pr-juiicl Ii'* t:i\es 
n -l I • !* it :l to hr clctaiiicd inilil Ijis elaim fu fiurlit 

I. S -al 'fh I'lUt inane of .i((ji,u hy the (onsi;jiu*(s 

.a: 'i t ' p'i-.t (if St runty w ill ii ]' tin-* irf'iid'. Lpon 
pa}’ : if j'H.^ht ai.il li c pioiliitl .on (if hills of 1 idinz, 
th« ( ’_1 ■ '.'t (" d* h\Ui (1 to ll.r S I utltlf .1 to r(((*i\r 

it. Il ' 1' .'.I'- . sold h} th'* ( i4' lom-hfjiisr otbt( rs heb.rc 

th- f.‘ . • y.ui.tin ini-tu u entitl' d to ii mmv(. the fii.st 

J. K ^ ' I i-l ll -al'. .11 r; -( 1. U L'r f/f tl <* fl'l* /ht. 

h; 1 '^ t( I I’l ■* * ,1,1, n ' in t,,ilia-i ' is ii’t .nt fli.it a ship 
is 11 .l'. i._ I C'i},iji V. .tl.oiit (*,i!^o, and if .‘-hr ( iriics aii}- 
thdi- It ; •I'-t hi Uil} - ntin i* nl I unahr her lloat s ifi 1 } and 
jnopu,}. iiii'l iiiU-t hr \.ilhoijt s.i!( .ililc ^aln(•, though \i.s- 
.S' Lu. eq ri ,d]} liic-.r iad' Il tli Iniihu, fir'jiiuitl) takr a 
.small qi., nt t} of non or othu l,..iv} roi.i]', to add to lliur 
hilfct}, Wi.iclj Is C.dJf d "thi 111!! istlllg.’ 

II r.iitloii of a cargo. !d.(j li} jjotheeatimi of a shlji. 
is “a jd' o'gr witlnnit iinrrndiatr (h'lngr of poH-( Ssion.’’ 
d.u i-nt} to wliorn the goods ur** It} potln f.atfd imiiiedi il» ly 
li' . i , ^ a light to have possession of ihrm if the inoiK} 

" -i’. d is r.ot paid at tin* time ngieed on. 'Jliis power 

oi i. ’.Ml PriHidrr clrcuni.statjrth of nigriit ncc(*ssily t'j 
* '] ' ■ ! ; ; diLcxatc the goodi inubt be c.uicised with gitat 


circumspection; and the i*\prcisc of it can only be jnstified 
when it i.s oonsisleiit with what would lia\o hc(Mi the c(ai- 
diict of a disci eel and able m.an under the circumslnnces. 

Certain eircum.staiices ojicrato as an e\eii.se to the master 
and owners for non-fuHilmciit of their contract for the .safe 
caiiiage of goods in the .ship; such as lightning, tempest, 
and other casualties. Hut if a sliip i.s phieed in a dangerous 
situation by tlio carclc.ssness or unskilfulne.s.s of tho 
master, and is consequently theio is no legal excuse. 
By the 26 Goo. III. c. 86, owneus aie aditwed fimn lo.sscs 
proceeding from lire, and also fiom tho rohh(‘ry, theft, and 
embezzlement of “gold, silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, 
or precious stone.s,” unless at the time of shipping them 
their quality and value aio made known in waiting to tho 
master or owners. The 17 & 18 Viet. e. 104 ajqiliis to 
registeied .ships, and may be considered a.s containing almost 
all the law upon the subject. By thi.s Act the K’.spoiisihility is 
limited to the value of the ship and fi eight. In cases wheio 
ships receive injury from collision with each other, if tho 
collision has occuiiod without any fault on either side, a‘(, 
for instance, from a tempest, e.acli paity must hear tin? 
injury which lie hns sustained. If it happens wholly fiuin 
the fault of one ship only, her owneis aie liable, a.s far .a.s 
tho value of tho ship, to which their liability is limited, for 
the .amiuint of injury caused by their own conduct. If tho 
collision lias been caused by tho faults of both ships, each 
party must sustain his own loss. 

Salvwje is that icasonahle compensation which pc i sons 
arc intilled to receive who sa\o a ship or cargo from los.s 
or peril by sea, which may he called ci\il salvage; or k’- 
co\er them after capture, which may be called hostile 
saUage. There is no fi.xed amount of sahage. What is 
rcjuscjiniblo can only be detenniiicd by a refeieiico to the 
circumstance.s. 

In ca.s(‘s where the parties cannot agree as to the amount, 
the salvors may retain the propeity until coinpeuNition is 
made; or they may bring .an action, or comni(*nce a suit in 
the Admiralty Court, against the propiietors for the amount. 
'Ihe Court of Admiralty has jurisdiction in those c.a.sesonly 
where tho salvage has l>e(*n effected at sea, or within high 
and low water maik. Several 8tatutc.s have been pa*-.^!! 
providing for what i.s to be done in ca.se of ship.s in distress, 
and fcT tin* purpose of regulating and facilitating the ad- 
justment of demands of salvage, but they are consolidated 
In the Act of I80 1. 

>’»/z BV/t’.f, — A seaman may reco\er his wages 
hy .suit, eithe r lK*f(/ro a magistrate in the common law courts, 
(-1 in the Adrniialty eouit.s. If in the former, his cmly 
leiiicdy i-* again.st liis debtor personally; if in the latter, ho 
may pioceecl also against tho .ship itself. The lemcdy of the 
ma^tc 1 against the owners was confined to .an action against 
tljcin personally iu tho ordinary law couil.s, hut Ikj may 
now pioc»*td in the Court of Adrniialty. .Seamen may 
hiing a suit, in whicli they all may join, in that court; 
.iiid they can either arrest the ship or proceed per.son.'dly 
again.st the owners or the master. In the case of British 
.s<ainen, if the contiact he made by deed containing tcims 
aijil condilions different from tliose reHiilling in contempla- 
tion of law from an ordinai7 sen’iee, tho Court of Admir- 
alty ci-ases to have jurisdiction, 

Maritimt Insurnure , — A maritime inflorance is a con- 
tract by which one paily, who is called the in.snrer, in 
consideration of a piemiutn, undertakes to make good to 
another, who is railed the insured or a.ssured, the 1ok.s or 
damage wliich may befall his ship or goods on their pas.sago 
from om; pl.iee to another. 'J'hc instrument containing 
such a contract is called a Policy, A great proportion of 
the bubinrs.s connected with the shipping insurance of this 
country is tian.^acted at Lloyd's underwriters' establish - 
iiient in the Ibiyal Excliaiige, I.oiidon. Insurers are com- 
monly called underwriterH, from tho cirrumstanoe of their 
. writing at tlie foot of the policy their names and the por- 
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lion they mo sovornlly willing; to lalio of tlio amount for 
which the mciLliaiit doMH’s to iiisuio. 

The f<»irn of ]}olicy usually adopted is of ancient ori;;iii, 
nnd rather ohscuro in its phraseolo»ty, but most of its 
terms have nr(|uircd .a certain moaning from judicial intor- 
protation, and it is thoieforc found convoniont to retain 
them. The oidinary form is found in treatises on the law 
of shippiii;;. 

The policy will he vitiated by misrepresentation or con- 
coalmont, oii the part of the assured, of any fact material 
to a oorreet estimate of the risk; and the undorw'riter will 
bo discharged from liability if the ship do not proceed on 
the same voyage with that desciihed, or if there be any 
nnnee(‘ssary .stopping or deviation. Acoording to law a 
person innst have a hmut fnh interest ill the object insured, 
but policies inaiked P.IM. (meaning “policy proof of 
interest”) are common, and frequently a great deal of 
fipecnlativc insuring goe.s on when a steamer is ovciduc. 
Sec Aimisimknt; Aykracje; BAnnATiiY. 

It was foiineily the piaeticc to encourage English owner- 
ship hy hgal enactments, hut there are now no privileges 
whatever enjoyed by Briti-sli vessels that arc not equally 
enjoyed by the vessels of all natimis. 

— Regarded as an investment the chief 
lisk lies in the exelusion of a sailing vessel from all suitable 
tiades h\ the iiitrodnetion of steainer.s, wdiieli may mean a 
tftt.d lo*:s of \alne; hut theie i.s alwajs a fair clianec that a 
well-built ship may find some trade open to her, and as the ! 
expenses aie les.s than in a steamer, and the dettiioiatioii | 
\ciy hllle, >*he ean hetU-r all'ord to wait for a maiket to . 
open to her. In the ease of steamers tlio jiiofits eanie<l by ' 
a well-m.'mnged boat (a custom has giowu up of diMiti- ' 
puiHhiiig steaineLs fiom sailing ships by calling them ' 
1)0 its) .in- (dteii veiy luge for the first few* M.irs, l»ut 
Hgainst this jiinst hv put their certain rapid <k'ttTiorati(>n 
in .saleable \ahie, tie* ceilaiuty that boilers will need u*- 
nev\ing after a few >ears, at a lime probably when the best 
tiadi.s me closed to the vessel by loss of the higlnst 
(lass, the gre.it expi-nse of w'oiking a steamer in bail times, 
and the continued deterioiation while laid up (the life of 
u .steamer, a.s a profit enruing- machine, a>ei aging perliajis 
lilllc o\er twenty years), and the rapidit} with whitli im- 
proM iriMits render the finest boats of the day obsolete. In 
fact, a >eiy small poition of the laige dividends sometime^ 
pai 1 al rir‘‘t should be treated as income. To other risks 
must he added those from panic and ignorant legislation. 

SiOJiwn in th'' Rinjdl and Impressment, — is 

stati d hy Blackstone, on the authoiity of Eo.ster, “ that the 
jjractiee of impre.s.sing and gi anting power to the Admir- 
alty for that purpose is of very aueieiit date, nnd hath been 
iinifoimly eontimied by a seiii s of precedents to the picM-iit 
lime, whence he concludes it to he a pait of the common 
law .” As impressment iscfi’ecled by tlie king's commi'«'*ion. 
Banington, in his “Observations on Ancient Statutes.” 
p. 3.‘U, fifth edition, shows that the king ummI once t<i 
he power of impressing iinn for the land servire 
nKo, and e\en for liia ow’u piixate seivice, as in the caM' of 
goldsmiths, 'file legality of impre8.*iment is fully eslah- 
fished, though the practice cannot he defended even on the 
ground of tlie safety of the state, until it has hc«u shown 
that .‘‘cameu for the royal navy cannot ho proem ed by otliei 
means. 'I'he general rule is, that all seamen are liable to 
impiessnient. There arc several legal deri.si(>ns ns to the 
question who are seamen and wlio inny be privileged. 

Volunteer seamen are induced to enter the royal na\y by 
liiglnr wages; and every foieign seaman wln/sb.dl bine 
seivcd in a ship of war, a merchant ship, or privateer fm* 
two yeai.s during a war, is theiehy nnturali/.ed. The 
17 &. 18 Viet. e. 104 eiiaebs that guardians of the poor 
may apprentice to the Briti.sh merchant aca-sei\icc bovs 
whose ])aicnt.s are cliargenhle to paiishcs, iSc., or main- 
tained by them, or who shall beg for alms therein, proxided 


the hoxs are twelve ye.irs r.f age and the execution of the 
iiidcntnie of appientiees)ilp is attested by two jn.sticfs of 
the jieaee. 

SHIP’S PAPERS arc the documents lequiied for the 
manifeht.ition of the property of .ship and i .n 'I l:ey aie 
of two sorts, viz. — (1) those lerjiiiK'd hy tlx- law of a 
country, as the certificate of iegisii\, lirrn^-f dnitcr- 
piiity, hills of lading, hills of l.e.iltlj, »lCe. n <juir( d hv the 
law of England to be on h().anl Biiti.'^lj .shiji.; ( 1 ) those 
required by the law* of nations to he on fjr,ard iM-nii.i! '^hqis, 
to X indicate their title to tli it cliaiactci. 

SHIP-WORM. See Tmili.o. 

SHIRAZ', a f-ily of IVisia, '2\o miles ‘-onth-ea'-t of 
Ispah.aii, in .a ln'intifiil .and feifib- \.'illey. .■'tinonod* d hy 
mnniitains, ff, tahoie the a. fi-niifily tin tlonnsh’iig 
capital of Eaisist.aii, the le^'ideme of the (.iljjdi^. and the 
seat of the highest fiiitnie in .\^ia iiiider the .Mi'ngfd"; 
it is now almost a ruin, in consi qnenee of eaitliqmkes in 
1824 and LSoO. It n-nl to he eel'-brated foi nianu- 
f.ictiires» of Colton, mIK. wntil. h alhei, fii e-.irni", and otto 
of ro*-* s , and for girihns of if.o" iml funu' jian \t< s. 
A red wine, pifidiiced in tl" in ijhbi.ni Inod, i' ((I'l'Nied 
the best in tlie East; and th<* tohino of .'sli’.r.i.^ is 1 ijldy 
piized. It was the centi.'uf Eei'-ian pmti\ .ind lltci itnre, 
and it x\as Inn- tlsit tin ports llati/. and Saidi wiie hr rn 
and dirri. The jiujaililieii js about .‘UkOiiO. 

shirH:, a iixer of .'sonth-i.astt rn Alrica. 1 n- fiom t'le 
gus'it I..ike Xx I'.s.i, and aftir a soutlxily k ni^'- of 2'i') 
miles, thiongh a lonntrv <f gn.it futility l> am iii' j in 
sugar and cs'it«.ii, join^ tl e Ziiiihesi. It \,nj '' in hri..nltli 
fioni 80 to loll v.irds. .md its uiiiuif jlo at t!:-- nt'- of 

imhs rill hoiii. Muih (f its craiist w.is i^^ph-nd hy 
l)r. I IX ill.' tone. 

SHIRE MOTE .i SHlRE MOOT ( s ,r j » O tie 

alien lit EiigliOi <-ounty j ai h nm nt. S» • the ai ti. !■ ^ Cdi s fy 
C’ oi u I in I III M»Li i> Mi»'i K. 

SHIRES (fi im tie Si\(.:i •>, t) d.u.'a' \hirjC0 

aho c( nil s Lf,ii to tl' ni’i fd t! < d' ti.-ts 

into whuh I’l wloie (f (ii.it I'.i'tia ami lole 1 is 
dixidld. The W'Od.o'nt m ill i .1 . > ul'lVlh'.t tO 

ronnft\n n lU'e oftui sulsiilu'ad f'.'i 't n (juat I’.i.l.n, 
and ilw.ixs in In hintl. 

'I'he migin of tins dmti ibnti>'n i>f tie r(n’t’_\ w is tie 
n ituial di\ mn n td the 1 ii'd in’o tl e .st j n iti- ]”• ‘ts , f 
tlie I'ai::!’‘h chnfsai the 1 nglidi coi.ij'n -t. * ^ 'h w< 1 

the tishal tliMsi .ns. ||n- Kii't, S.is^cx. E.sv Xiif'ih, 

Sntl'olk, Middlisi'v. ;md .'^iniu wire am ant 
Lincolnshiir-. nndi i th-- n nre of Lmdesvi-. w i.. 
dint .state, .iml Won esf, iv};,.,. r/sU w i . l) - 

tioii of the Ifishoj) of WolCistu’. Ar.othu dissi 
w.i-s foiimii snhsnjneiilh l'\ miking liiL'e iiiM'."ii etlar 
for the .s.ike uf mole e ls^ inan.igenieiit wlxiitla p.q n! ition 
of the pai tu ul ii ilistiivt had imiiasid.oi fni the s ik, ,,f 
gixmg teiiitoiv to .111 cnl. Voiksl iie w is put of the 
kingdom of I>ur.i, and l>nb\shiii of Mu» - i. (hi the 
I otl er li ind, spiiie sldu s h iv i* mu gi <1 in oilieis Wiiiehel* 
i 'iiihi sliiie IS .1 p lit of Eiloiuestushm ; HallanisEae (Slief- 
I fieldh of Yoikshne; .iiul in the Ait for abolishmg the ].:x]i- 
\ line juiiMlation of the Bishop of Dnihiin k*' I IV 
e. l'.», s. no less tliiii fue slmes aie meutioiusl — \.z. 
CiaiksliMe. lu'dlingtonslrTe, Nv ihinishire. .\l]eit,.n-l ne. 
and klandshiie, whii li had ling c* as. d to p.-s, f 
ih ed they ex.'i h:\il, sejMiate jraisdicln ns. 1 1 ‘ . 

of oiigin,paillx due to .sm.dl anew nt km r.loms u s 
doins, and juillx to the conitiiuit *«nboiMs ii >ii Iiigt* 
aneient kingdoms, areonnts fin theunnus dli.i'.t'. m si-e 
and anangenieiit if oni loimtic'-. die pi. * diii^on, 
»‘ven m its main fum, leil iioh w.ism't Oioiq'!* iml 1 th.e 
time of r.dgar ; ami l.ineish.ii* \m km'W pootn . ly w us 
not an iinh jiendent i. nnty nnlil ill. i tl e Norman oonunest. 
Yet the ]in leiple of diil^ioii mt.i sldies w is \ei\ eirly 
UTOgnized, .and is .spokui ef in the Invs of Ini, king of 
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n'i iMiIy ('00. Thfi cliiof oOioors of Ihc shlro 
'WiTi' iht’ o.ildornian, tlio biNhop, aiul the sliin'-icoii*, repre- 
sent nii: u'>j)LTtivcly (he pnjnil.ir, the reliiiicus ami the 
elL’inent'^ of ^o\enjuient. These picsidetl at tlie 
.'// Ik ni'iit’ or county c»Mu t, the local pnlianicut. iepn’sent- 
in ; ti e anciout Knoish \Vilt*m\:;cinot oi a'.^emhly of am’ c 
nil ’ 1 , jiul { ONse^sin;^ lai,:rc aiuhoi ity. See Ciilin i v Coritr. 

All the c'^tuaiie^s, .uul the hi .i'. a\c 11 as siiiiic of tlie 
Mnall livoi*. on the ca'^t co I't, v, to m uk tlie biainds of 
extensive eoiuili' s. tlie ^\^ct il, 1 \ ai . Ilumhci, Wash, 
Yaie, Mo’ii. .md I'!, lines '■ijin tte (he eoiiiiln s of Xoith- 
iiinhej 1 in.l, hinl'O'i h'lK'-'/nx Lineolnslnie. Noifolk, 
SntV'llv. r,'"! X, imi k' lit. ( *'1 t!;.' muiIi coast the smaller 
li\ 1 1 s a; t)i 11 l)' uehs’ il s;, j iiil, d 111 tivii'^ the hounds 
of l\i ■ t , “s , ^s, V, 1 1 . I , In 1 s.*t, and l)c\ou ; hut the | 

Ta"’ ■[ i! ' !e- !>■ loi' .'t' ’ll (.'oimA ill. 'llie Jlustol Chau- j 
liel ml l' ‘ I til’ ' if theS. \ein sep iiate S anei^ct and 
Ht ' ’1 f’' '1 ( I' ' ” '1 _ in'‘h’ie and M" iMi mthshin* ; tlie in- 
di i: of tl c I ’ 1 st hy 1 stun les m n |:. » n the \vi a, the 

dlA -• ■> 1 f t ie Wil-h toniillis; tl'.e 1),,* dl\uii*l riint 

llo'li t J. ^1 . ^ a ' till- M.'’'-! ’. ill I ^ (.'!.e- 1 lie Ml Lmel- 
S'’;ie. i’.'.* 1 1' ii'ii s Is X 'o'.iiliM fill’ll It, loo nil ihpost 

to its s>iu’. eo; ’*■ ^.pu iti - T" I \, Mhhiles >x. 111.1 k’liL^h pn- 
shn-' a I 1 C f n iis ' I 1 :i‘ innk. l’ a rivih'hiie, 

Sui'c’., no K, It I n nc s, atii h " k. n* rijcnn'nt 

on the 's, ] 'I ;s u, I ij t'. ( r. \ t- e i f (il-ii,, • ,, 

WiM»‘.'‘'r 'Pi s-ip-w viiM' \ Ml Its 'i.'ihv ami ih.e ' 

ecu' fs s d to 1 1 ( hi! s I n h i’ 'id< s. II. i- f ndmhiie, ' 

in i.'v'* . "...,V(m's (\.i the lit .hi'.* j.oitM.n oi the | 

h - if ^ ’ I. .1'’! I'ai.r.'sai. s-p ill. and ; 


I of hundreds, a shire. The linndred is used in the Domes- 
I day letnin (lOSh) as a Avell-defincd territoiial division of 
j the county. Seo llrNUKKn; 'rYTiiiNO, 

I SHIRLEY, JAMES, the last of the ^veat dramatio 
j poets of the Klizabcthait a!:!:o, was born in London, Septem- 
’ ix’r, loDd. Ife was edneat d fiist at the Merchant Taylois’ 
I School, London; next at St. John’s College, Oxford; and 
hstly at ('ambiid^^o. lI.ivinL; taken holy ordeis, ho oh- 
1 lamed a curacy near St. Albans, hut rcsifrnod it on hc- 
I coming a Roman Catholic, lie then tain;ht at tlio 
(Jiatninar School of St. Alluins, and finally came to l.ondoii, 
and coinmcnccil his career as an author. Hi-i genius and 
his religion made him a favomite of the Catholic, ijuecn of 
(’l.uh-s I., and he rose rapiilly hy the couit patioinee. 
The lii>t XNork wliieli ho published x\as “The Kclio, or iho 
rnfortnintc Lovers,’’ a poem (London, 1018, Sto). IIn 
first dramatio work wa.9 ‘‘ The Traitor/’ a tragedy (London, 
j 1 025). He continued to write for the st.ige till about I •! lit, 

. when he joined the rO}alists, and serxed under the liail of 
j Newcastle. 

I Huring the Comrnonxve.alth and the Protectorate, Sliii !cy 
XX as .again obliged to try the profc'-.sion of a sclioolm.a.stcr. 

I After the Restoration his play.s xvero much eslcLMiied, and 
<•11 the stage he became a favourite ilMinali-t. He dm s 
imt appear, however, to haxe jirodneed any new xvorks at 
tin’s tune. He was the .aulhor «*f about fully pl;ns. in .sumo 
of xxliieli lie was assisted by Geoige Chapman and otheis. 
'I lie best eilition of his dramatic xxoiks is that liy 
(i.doid (Loudon, six \ols. 8\o>. Ho died 2'.>th OctoLer, 
Ihoo. 


O'' V- ‘ i.i.m. th-x i.vMiil u’l h.»ili SHOCK, in uicdieine, i.s tlie t<’rm used to desi^r,i;,tp a 

f'*'! " ' ’ • ' ^ Ci, million of sudden dejin-ssiuil of the xxhole of tin' fniie- 

I . " ^ ' t; I (Px. ‘i." ■,! » -I ■ s \.u h.‘ I irr.t tions of the body. iTie to poxxi’rfnl impre^iions upon the 

b/ • * ' t e I . ' . i'. M ' ^ - :'i c i. ’ pi') sxvti'in by physieal injury or mental ernolion. It-^ eliief 

t! ’ L" !• I f' I II N\M ; f Ji r- • (I -III- L’»'i L f <ini XI, ; 'ijns are the p.ileness and faintiievs of the patient, the 

"1 ’ ' ( r ll - 1 ’> < I ' , -s if t • e..M‘lx, Mieli .as I .»^m f.iee of the body becoming Cold and cox ereil xvith sweat, 

t ' ' - ‘ «' ii‘ i> --fi M ' - 1 1 1 i’ pM. tnl h\ letlets- ' the ]nin<l eonfii'<c(l or torjiid, .and the circulation and res- 

1 • I ti ' .'I 1 ' n .I’w.iX', id' nki .il ' piiation xx'.ik or inceul.ir, It maybe caused hv.sti*ii; 

u ‘ ' ' ' ’ ’ r, • 'I p "1 ,, , 1 . ,.j' i.ti, . xvl.i ji* ; mental em<»lions, such a.s e.xtrcme teiror, the ajipieln imf.iu 

k' ' . ^ I'l ii'' .lx 1 'ttilMi i.’ii , ( 1) th.- I <if death or sex CM e injury, or the sight of .sexeie injnix cn 

Mil ' •' J i "f;- 1 < ibiil, ti.e 1 _'h sli'M iT; ' de.atli MifiejTil by another; but injury is the chief e iiise of 

( 1 ‘ ' < M l.: ') ih - tic" <f tie ]i. Ill, who-.' : shock, and, as a lule. the more extensixe the injniy the 

Cl.’: I' *.’><1 Mil', tu tl.'i Mxxn emntx .ml xxIm, i l'k.iM' xxill he the scM-rity of the shock t-i tlie msIc.m. 

■i- 1 ' 1 jxi jni -'.ilo" u\.r lomx < il* n is ! I u^., uf blood is fieijiKMilly the cause of shock, ami in 

a.M I . ' 1 til' eriMi.ly '■c' .'sj '.sioNs , Mi j ' sm ' if fa'.'-', it I-.* iiiijio'-sifile to .‘•eparato the svoiptoins due 

t'* '■ x\}. . 1 . Ip:. I -'ll' ! hx .ii,il p. r'.ii.si', : to tlm moie diiect pliv.sical iinpie^sjon from tliosr* < ausi il 

’ ' r s I i ' Ml tl I- '•1 ( . I : I ! ('7 I i: I c]i il: of t* .* i.y tl.e h < rii Jiihage; hut it may also occur timing surgical 

) ■ e ' ' ' ' I I a V. I . - .111 I . \ I .1) ;.r Mil. i h\ • ;.* i Uir-ns in \x hii-li there is hut little loss of hlof»d, .iiid in 

t • ' ' • n .■ .i, p' It I- t i 1 .iij.j pridnif ) wi.nh tiie patient is unconscious through the infiuence of 

>'■ -■ ■ I'll' (ii-M. ii.if ;..i f.i i] -i.fiitj ■ t IdMof.iiin. Wounds I eceivf-d during vx'arfaie, or in rail- 


I III I h ,1' ; I Liw.'.f (., ],i.p ]. , x; i\ ur other accidciits, aie generally atlemh-d by .slioik, 

'/s i.i '.I- ti'e 1 it il.e "I -iiN or .1" /• I .I'.d tl.e vame consef^uenne is usually found attendant n}>oii 
t'. .n • .1' tlif < I I (,f t!,r j'l'ti'-f. iM iji; ii|. j- e\!eiis|\e buriis and scalds, XX bile severe iiiteinal pain, su<li 
■IS II, ix h.' i.:d' d ti,* , i* tliat < ausi-d by the pa.ssvgcof a gall-stone, miy bring 
iLilj’.is uf t!-e f'.Mulv 1,1 ■ .ihunt the same lesults. Txxo form. s of this afTectlun aro 


ti e in'li' • ^ ill 
' ‘ 't iM' ill s 1 lid 


ji'did, one xvhieh may be termed torpid jthorl\ of which 
the -vinyitoms are cliiefiy those of coll.ipse, and that of 
^//oe/. irith vj-ritf uicnt, in which symptoms of lestlessness 
.and anxiety predominate. Tho nireelioti xaiies in its in- 
ti nsity fioni that of a blight distnrlmuco pos.singofl' in a few 


, ih- hiin.ii'.l I iiiiiinteH, to tliat whieh produciss imstant death. 


j* *' ‘ Li I 1 ( III I I-;, i . i M’iMfx «'iTiiis. j Iho trcaliiifciit <d shock coirsi.sts in endeav<inring to 

hir..sMii, Ml 1.' h 1 ix. tK ' 'iM'ftl.i .i-M of re*»t<^re tin* iiorin.il ciiculation, and in mousing the dor- 
il: .Old iMiii.ifd-, tx^ ... , 111 I lid. IP* i,.iiiiui III ' iiiant ydivMeal and ineril.il powers of tho patient. For 
aiK ‘si\u;, (liii!'i. ,i'} l /iih<! nfMii-. lie* ' tins pm posf the application of e.\ternal xvarinth by irioans 

^ -i.e. ho’.x'XiM. .X iiM 1.1' i!i^ p .1 ii.,r lire tie ; all | of hot-xx iter bottlf-H, hot blankets, towels wrung out of 
t- ! t eiltirr xxith ili-:!i- Ix' - m witli xxh.it is f<»nml | but xxatei, hot xxater fomentations, the administration of 
't of i1j‘- anciMit diM-'i'.iii iii i ili i tiine-. i iii ^iui- | .stimuhints, tin' iiihalatioii of ammonia, tlio application 
i,- w uuix ti.ns he 't.it*d Lii'd ii.d xx i- ilixiohd into j of fiietioii to the hand.s and feet, <S.<*^, may bo useful, nml 
e'.M I hide of land, coijt.iinmg ]ihi to 120 an.s, ^ in boinc rase^ aitificial re.spir.xf ion and the useof galvuniMn 
!'< I a iH-e family; ten such tiee f'lniili'-s eonslitiiti-d ] may he K.sorted to. In ca,sc.s of slioek with exuitement 
i.ii/ ; t* n t\ things a huudn-d ; an iiidf (iiiite uiimher | h(Mihaiie, chloral, or ojjluin may be re<yuiicdy aud cold ajipli- 


h 1 : .Ijui ],,iiiMjed.., tx^i 1 

• arK Ji.’. >. (hn!' 

I ' ^ -l.e. IjO’.X' Xrr. '.X le; 1.1 
i-t' ! t eiltK r XX ith ill- :!i- 


M iM l II 'iMf \ I 'iTii K. 

I \ ' iM' «• 1 1.1 .I'M of 

n I I'ld' .IP- I..11IH d ill 

'l l ol h' ! n f d-. J l,f 

p ' ‘ ‘ , ii'.r are tie x all 

'U XMlli xxh.lt IS fMiind 
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■cations may bo aj)|)lio(l to tlio lioad, in oxtromo o-isrs, 
wlicrc Ihfii* lias bocMi "r(*at liainoii tiansfiisioii may 
bi! |)i:iclis( d. In b(»th foiin.s of .sliock it must bu noli-d 
that the ])ali(‘nt rcijniies suppoit, and rust and noniisli- 
incnt arc Milii.iblc and most important adjuncts to medical 
trcalnii'iit. 

SHODDY» a worsted yarn produced fiom old woollen 
ra;^s, lailois’ clippings, or old stockin"M, which arc torn 
ii|), lihre hy fibre, in a niarliiiio technically called a “devil.” 
TJic material is then spun into yarn, with a little fresh 
wool added thereto, and made into druL^^cts, paddin", and 
ollii*r :iilielcs of an infeiior quality. In the United States 
shoddy has heeoine a manufactiire of considerahle iiiipoit> 
.•nice, and the artielc is also produced on an exteiisixe scale 
in (hsm iny. Tlie ehief manufacture in (ireat lliitain is 
at Dew ' Imiy and Hatley, in Vorkslnic. Tho old woollen 
rnes— tlie last oiLraiiii: remains of roats and tronsers*— 
useil to he eiiiplovfd for various tilHifi;; purp<-.ses; but 
they lia\e now hoeome tlie elements (»ut of \>hich rev.' 
t,'ai mints ^\ill spring. Dewsbury and Ratlr*}- draw to 
tlieui^ehes woidleii raes fioiii all parts of Eiiroj)e; coarse, 
fine, little \Miin, much worn, white, coloured, clean, diity 
— all aie wel(_i)iiir ; tlwy may he so ^ood .as to roinmand 
.€50 ])er ton, or so had as to bo worth less than that num- 
ber of 8 l,illniL',s. Tliey aro devilled or torn to tatteis by 
the sliaiji .‘'juKesof r.ipidly levoKiii^ machines. ''I’he num- 
ber of teeth vaiies fioin 1000 to loOO on each cylinder, 

.‘K cording to the coarseness of the inateiial upon which 
they ha\e to act. 'I'hesc cylinders make about (100 revo- 
lutions per minute, and it will be cvidcMit that the work<.f 
<liNinlei^i ation must he very enVetually pci foimed by their 
swift aftmn. ’I'lie women while soiling: the la-js and the 
men wlali fi'« d tlie dtvils with rm;s, inutile their mouths 
to waul i-lV the ^■ll(lk’l^!; I’lVerts of the dust. Slictibly now 
foiiiis ne Illy iiin -lift h in weii^hl of the woollen and wi.r^ted 
maniifactme of the Wist Itulin;'. Mixed with wool, it is 
larcjely used in tlie mannfaitnio of cheap hioadebdlis, finei | 
cloths for ladies' lapcs and mantles, pilots, wilnevs, fiii /.os. 
petershams, penjicki ts^.-unl blankets, A consi<leia!de quan- 
tity is used III the foim of Hoehs for beds, belted cloth is 
extensively inanufaetnn dwith it, and used foV table eov. is, 
cm pets, di ni:*-''cts, and horse-rloths. Shoddy, iudml, is 
now iiidispens'ilili' in the woollen liade, and .'iltl.ou^h tlie 
niHiiufacIme has ^iven list* to a teim of repioadi \er\ 
freijiieiitlv (and often veiy justly) appliul, it is really a 
stul\in ;4 illnstiation of llio <‘eonuiiiy wliieh siionce iiitio- 
diiees into indusiiiil pm suits — that wliieh was fonnuly 
considered as enluily devoid of either umj or beauty Iviiu^ 
a^^aiii conveiud to purposes of utility. 

.'seh-nlilie iiiduslry, not eonteiit with this stiikin:; de- 
velopuH'iit of one industry fioni llio waste of another, has 
nlso hiisleii ilsrlf with findini' uses for the refuse of this 
peroudiiry mamif.ieture. Tho 8 cams of ra^s me put to rot. 
and me used for manure on arable land. The hop grounds 
of Kent are said to hi* ecnerally treated in this way. Still 
more cm ions, a valuable cliemieal a^ent which is used in 
dyeim;— piiissiate of potash — is also oht.iined fnuii the 
ra^^,s. lAeii the ilirt and dust emitted in the process of 
prepaiiti" tlie nj^s aro capable of beiuK employed as ji 
manure. Slioddy dust is nlso collected in separate colours 
mid used for the decoration of paper han^in;,^^. In fact, 
not one i)f its products is wasted. ( I he word ,^lnnhh/ is the 
model ni/itioii of the Old English /rccai/ow, “to pmt.") 

SHOE-BILL rex) is a .species of hinl he- 

lon^in^ to tlic family of Storks (Ciconiidn?), of whieli, 
top'ther vvitli tlie UMniiic (Scops), it forms a suh-f.aiinly. 
Seopinie. Tho siioe-hill is a very rare bird, heiii^ sennlih 
distiihuted alonp tho waters of tho Upper Nile. It is a 
lar^^e, ])ovvcrful bird, measuring about -IJ feet in length. 
The head is largo, and hems a broad, somewhat dc|»ressed 
l)ilU tho upjior mnndihio being spoon-sliaped and ter- 
minated by a strong book. The legs are very long and 


slender, and the naked reticnbitcd portion extends for a 
eonsiderablo dist.ineu ahovo tin* Ims.d joints. Very little is 
known of its liahits. 

SHOES, in the geiieial sen^* of Ic.ilhfT foot-gear, au; 
corninon to all civilized nations; audit would ^cem that 
their necessity giow's with thf adv incf m (iiltme and 
bodily lefirieiiieiit. 'J'lius, tliough the (jjcf]., r^friii went 
barefoot, the Itomans piaeiicilly never did. from 

leasoiis of pfjvcrty: ami the Scolt'^h and In li pm iiitjy 
of to-day weal .shoes, (hough up to tin* 1 rt gcin latimi lim 
eliildien and vomiL’’ pci'-ons geii' i.ilh w.nt ban foot, *• mi 
S iindav.s and liolid IV s. In the ..ilnle ,‘s\m»\i.', i.f 

the Ijeautiful foot p-ai of the Uncks an sh<»\v ii, hut *- r.** 
Diana, who i. irilly vvt'ii, jili.iiit I'uiiliiig-ho.j's, (Inil. 
statues aie eilhci r.irh<al aj!i'gtil;M oi vvciii ‘andal". 
llom.an bouts an- ihop* h.iTiMou-. dl*!** was tl'C rahto , 
a elo-'cd hi'di ’■l.of n-Midd irg im: 1 idv hunt, wliall w m 
a IT ct's-.ii-v ai Loiiip.iiiiiii' at of llif t'M.i; .ii'd tlii-^. wIjMI 
made of hlai k Icithei .ind d< i m iti-d .vitli an ivorv (nsdiit 

id oth* til' 

and pait of the olhual fMtijii' of a . m, ' 0 ,i . u u' idr 

in '-i.iilct I'-ather and willi .i lo di ■ oh li\'j .i c i.thiu 
it vvas till* of tic iiohil tv. lii \v IS i 

military boot Willi a f-liojt top tuni'ilovM' it the Uj.p' r 
edge, like the Spanisli lioot*. i.f ll i* 'imldl* die’ 

Emperor Uaiiis ihiived his nj(kni’';(* of C'l'j^idi fioui 
vve.mni'' (hi.M* boot-. 

dlicie .in* MiTiiilli.ss (intoias aii'l '-•iper''tdjoi s al"-' : 

.shoi s. It h.is hcMi I'M from time inin,' inon d most mi- 
Iml.v to put .1 -ho*' on the vvron.' foot, and flntlir in )•’> 
mail wiliv w i\ has lau ht n]i .in old t I’c of Iniiy aln .t 
the lanpi 1 a \agintus * 

“ \ii.'r.stns l),i \ 111 : n ',n\ ( 1 i_’ut 

1*1,1 "11 I'ls 1> fi si' . hi*' ’>■ III- iijht, 

11. i 1 !i\c I" Imvi luTii - PI :1, ii i,.i.y 
r.v -."Iiiici s unit 111 ', inu l"r j'.iv 

dhen til'* fr-*'ai.s of si,,. v-u * aud 'jii.t* tl i-iw!’ g m" 
<\i*i(din_!\ .111 ’t As ' 1, ' 1 . of n t fn iiiin- 

fM.oi, lo .'.a ih,- .}(., i.niiivM .ll w':'' 1 >1 ' .1 .li- ' ' 

(^W " oiin-lvi- i.Mo wp s, 1 ij.o tP,. f.,, t ", i.< iM j. 

1' I’.lv I. I'J a : o'.' ..1 I I 11 ii_v s| ,1 ' \ I 1 I'.l +1 j 

of tl'C l< I l.'l V, a tl - w .•! o\ w h* '<■ 1.0^1 . .1 s -.av .vmg 
hi'.iliM 1 , is f.M’d to do hs d'it_\ !,v 111 1 a n 1 !v ! I -. 
v.jshid to d( nnh J.'iii. slo> hid to pal! id !.- --'c • tl 
[ll'" ciicc <d th''cll«i. ai'l olh"iw.s" ds j ,, , 1 ' " I I Mr 
-\xv. ; .lid win 'I Ih a/ to..k ovm M- 1 ‘.1" 

who w.is IT ini ill. .a to llnth'> fi n.lv .irn-d t;.' j'ur- 
ehisc hv tik.ng ot* h,, shop (h’u!]j iv. 7 h d’'",- sir* 
e'Teirom.'iis, ( V I a vv h n i."! csv, m il to li c 'f uts 

ih'.iliag w ll h j'U pM t V. w M c lic’d to he a sMid 1 . st i p 

of po--i -sMiii. Iha-vvi 1 a'* th'* siiikaig phii-' - “Ovir 

IM" I I ' ( 'd t'l 

*• I sh.ill tike [T'ss,'si.]iia ('f Edoia. ' dlls sen-'* if i "in- 
jiletioii of eoiili.iit and of t ikin : j-osiiessiMi. ^s sM,d„,],/^.d 
l>\ I ikmg oil .1 shoe aii'l lliiowing it. n iv pn'iips u-eonnt 
for tlie viiv Ooinmua and veiv .vnient cr.s:n:ii ot ti'inwaig 
old slioCs fill luck. I’spei idlv .it Widuiags 'll us Ih uvood 

OOHi)- 

“N"a. for LM'i'd .an olde sho'-e .vftt’r mo’ 

Ami I’.caumont and Fletcher in (he “Ileiust M m\ F"’.- 
tnne " (1 did I — 

" l 'ijitan. year shoes 'vre -dd, ]*riv jM.t cm i IV, 

Aiul let one thiif; ‘ciu al'lei ns' 

-\nil Ik-ndeiiMinin tlie “ M.ispue of tla* (Iv j's.i's 

‘‘ Marie after an "M '■h 
Idl he 11101 1 > w lijiti 1 1 1 iloc 

Resides the t.aking olV of i s) id i t’ '• arelent 
law of exeh.aneo. and llnis ri i o i-i :a : n ni ue .is in ^■.)mo 
sense a [nirelM‘:e and ti.in. fi i of j nt ot the f.nnily, tlic 
throwing of tlie shoe, still mo’e v igoioiislv can led out in 
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TuikcT than nmoiisj oiiisi-hcs (for thoro the bri<lot^-ooin is 
\i^^'ionsIy pcltoil), is uiulonbtodly a siii\i\:il of tlio simu- 
lated indignation of the bride’s Relatives when their maiden 
is earned off' hy force, equally simulated on the part of 
the hiideerooin. The orii^inal necessity for the eniploy- 
inent of actual force was tli.it in no other way but by cap- 
ture could a man in a sava^^^e state acquiic a ri;:ht to the 
c\cU)si\e possession cf a W’oman. ll she weie the captive 
of his bow ami spc.ai she was lii> piiiale piopcrty, and he 
could loi^ally de(\ ins fi-Ilow’s to claim liei. 

SHO'FAR or SHOPHAR, :im aiii lent Hebrew’ instru- 
ment of music, sliofai hniiL’ irem’ially tianslatcd by trum- 
pet ill nur Ihi^lish Inhle. ’llu' actual sliof.ir was a simple 
Ikmj). enned iMlniallN. :iiid is to tills day blown on 
.Icw'isli Xcw \iars Pn in all s\ naL:'>^:ues, as >Ioses com- 
iranded (^Xmn \\i\. 1). In this .ser\ice, before each 
f-i-iindihc cf tin. shcfai, ]iassao,*s ficiii ilie Sciiptuics are 
lead JoS'idmi: its tnuiiiphs of old, h'r the sliof.ir was 
f->ir.^’ill\ .iiiilionil instrmiieiit, as diMr to the I.siaehte 
the liaiji to tic lii-h and Welsh, or the h.iirpipc to the 
IScUl'. riiithci, it was so intimatcK conneeted with le- 
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■•'niecs 
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t'» h.avc acqu 
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SHO LA ’ t < 1' '1. I.. I/- ' c hr tlic w].it< j/Ith-like 
a ‘ ' ''' tc !.■ a iri ’I. tin !i. of ^ Z/v/o*//// //c 

' j'*i" i'' j'l II r ( M. a,M'iiirjt of its «\ticM»' 

J jl.tii- .t i.-fi; n\ Ir.'M hi In ih.li/ Init-, •■w linmii.;; 

ji'k't''. 1 1 ,y, 'J {,t plant glows in 

1 ar-!i; j ' o « .v d c-'.i -i. it ] , 

SHOOTING STARS, - Ai ion m .. 

SHORE, JANE, t) r i <,f J,(lv,aid I\k, w;is 

tk- wih-f.f '1 nPm.th in J,o:,..oii. Mj. i, said to hue 
ht ;j horn in 1 PiO, .'ii.d to l,a\e iIim] in l.'jJl. She 
!• 1 aftir r.dw.n.r, d<.d!i r.f liaMii;: fo-.^pind with 

V to .*^lrl\fl tla I'jotKioi’- arm (Ihdj.’ird diik< of 

P ' uf • s*. r. a/terwarfP linl iid III.) hy ‘■ui* H At the 
f ' ' :i Ahcn tliis ast/.iiridiii;: ■i(<usatiofi was n-adc. I.oid 
I'l-’ wjjo l.k< all the r^st kn* w tl.al tliis iiifliinity 
1 .o f V Ih'fh.'trd from hirlli, quidly s-dih Jf they 

^ nlty of ti,*.-,. crii':c«. mv l<nd. th<y de^fiio Miere , 


puni.slimcnt.” This was what Hicliard wanted. He turnci! 
iieicely on Hastings and taunted him w ith Iiis “ ifs and and.*^,’* 
ainl crying out, “ You arc the chief abettor of that witch 
Shore, aud are yourself a tiaitor.” gave a signal to a pre- 
viously summoned guard of soldicr.s who huriied Hastings 
from the presence and beheaded him. lu piiisnnnco of 
Richard’s plan, which was to crush the late king’s personal 
ndlierents while preserving the ascendency of the house of 
York, Jane Shore was nnested, her goods seized and sold, 
and herself tried for witchcraft before the council. Since 
absolutely no proof of anything of the kind was foitlicoming, 
she was tried in the ecclesiastical courts for adultery with 
the late king and wdth Lord Hastings, and condeirmed to 
do penance (1483). She was brutally treated; dressed 
only in a white sheet, she w’as driven lliiough the streets 
candle in hand, the stones cutting her bare feet, fio/.eu in 
the bitter cold, and the citizens, who looked on pitifully, 
much ns they had grumbled at her in her days of luxury 
and wastefulness, were prevented from giving her In cad. 
The legend goc.s that after a long exjiosuie she foil ex- 
hausted, and died in the roadside ditch w ithoiit the city g.iles 
at Biijhopsgate, in a place called after her Slioieditch. 
This, however, is untrue. Theiu is pmof j)ositivc that slio 
was living in loOIh and also reason to believe that ‘'he was 
mulled again to smne one en.amourcd of her beauty and 
wit. ami that she died in great poverty after new reverse*!, 
in 17>2 t. The penance is knowm to haie begun in St. 
I’anl's. but it i.s quite possible she may ha\e been dineri 
to Shoieditdi and fainted there. It i-sviiyrarc tliat a 
tr-vililiimal n.ime of this kind i.s wholly without h.-imhi. 

SHO'REA is a small genus of the older Pivir.Ho- 
I’MirF.i-, containing a few species of large re.sinous tiecs 
from ti epical Asia. The genus i', found ns far south as 
the equator : and Shorca robufta. the best known and most 
UM-ful .Species, as far north as ol)'’ X. lat., in many j'arts 
foiiiiing the foiests which skirt the south-western l);i.se of 
the Himalaya Mountains. Sluivm robusta is the Saul 
tiee of the Xorth-westeru Proiinee.s of Hindustan, where 
it is ranch u'-ed for hoinse timbiTS, gun e.'irriages, vS-c. Tlin 
wood i.s of a light blown colour, clo!>c-giained, strong, ami 
duraldo. It is niueli stronger and heavier than Indian 
! leak. It is a magniticent tree, frequently nttaiiiing a 
height of upw’ards of 100 feet. An oil i.s obtained from 
, the .seeds 

j SHORE HAM or NEW SHOREHAM. a boap ort 
of Knglaiid, in the county of Sussex, 0 nr.les W. from 
Brighton, ami 6<kJ from I.ondon hy the S«mtli Coast Rail- 
' w.i\, is hituateil in a level liact at the mouth of the A»lur. 
It wa^ an important harbour in the Norman time.s, but 
V..IS gradii.illy choked up by shingle. In 1810 its ]iort 
I V..IS iiiipiiived by cutting an artiticial channel through the 
I .‘•iiingh- ( mbaiikment and the erection of Mibbtaiitial piers. 

A h iiid'ome su.‘>]»Piision bridge was .al.so erected o\er tho 
, Aflur ill 18.3.3, at the expctisc of the Duke of Norfolk, 

I Sii'Tiliam i.s the liarbour for Brighton, and has also a 
( (liMilerahle trade of its own, being a wareliousing port 
U r all de.scription.s of impoited merch.andisc. The aiticlc.s 
chlctly impoiled arc coals, timber, spirits, grain, and pro- 
the export.s are chiefly tiinlicr and wool. Tho 
chief place of hliipinent is at Kingston-hy-Lca, which is 
at the entiancf of the harbour, and connected with tbo 
i.'di w.ay, but is nearly a mile, east of the towm. It lia.s 
< oiisecjiienil^ grown into quite a busy vill.ngo. Tlie town 
i-, iiiigiilaily built, and the houiM'8 are for the most part 
1 old, hut m.any sanitary and other improveiiicnls have 
' been made, q iip principal occupation of the inhabitants 
is .-.hipbuildiiig, and there is a considerable oyster fi'>liory. 
'J be church i.s \cry ancient, and eontaiii.s Norman, Transi- 
tion, and Karly Knglisli p<jrtionH. It was restored in a 
\ery clab<jr.ale inaumr, and at gieat cost, in 1870. The 
I tow'n containK a large and well-c(.nducte<l grammar-school, 
tJid Shorcham cliuich, a mile north, is a venerable struc- 
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lull*, and almost wliolly of Norman woik. Fiom Sliorfljam j 
(’hajli;.s If. made Ids t\sca|je to Koclminp, 15th October, 
1G51. Tlie population of the pariMh in 1881 was 3572. 
Iho jjailiamcmtaiy borou^;h, which was much more exU*n- 
nive tliaii tin* |)aiish, ceased to liavc a separate representa- 
tion under iJie Redislrihution of Seats Act of 1885. 

SHORT BILLS arc bills of exchange, whether 
freshly diawii or older hills nenring maturity, which have 
only ten days or less to run ; anil the rate of exchange 
for Mu h bills is called »hort txrhanrje. (The latter term 
is, however, extended to bills of twenty or c»’cn thirty 
days to run.) 

SHORT OCTAVE, an urrangemont in old G organs 
to a\oid the gieat expense of the large pipes of the lowest 
octa\c, often costing almost as much as all iho rest of the 
stop together. The organ, therefore, only possessed the 
(id and A A ]»ipes below C, and the dd pipe was put upon 
one digital, added for that purpose below the C digital 
(.11 the keyliuaid, while the AA pipe was put upon the 
digit. il and the Cjjf omitted. Tlic arrangement, thcre- 
fuie, appealed on the keyboard as if BB were the lowest 
note of the organ, and sounded musically thus — 

IIK'IOiN. MoundH «if tLfflO dltilUiN. 

SHORT PARLIAMENT, THE, derhed its niek- 
ii.uiic fiom its contrast with its successor, the famous 
Long raili.unent. It s.it only fiom t3th Apiil to 5lh 
Ma>, Id Id, fur, as it refused to gi.ant snpjilies or to ont« i- 
tain the King’s project of coercing Scotland, it was roiiLdily 
dissohdi .ifiir three ^^ceKs' session by the ar.gi) Ch.nles. 

SHORT SCORE. Sec Scoi;]:. 

SHORTHAND, “(’oal, heat, gas, electricity, and 
slioithind, aie poweis Mhich have transfoinied the f.ua 
of the \>oild," ohsened tlic 'riuiPif newspaper lately, when 
iep(*iliiig the ]m>eecdings of the Ihitisli Association hn the 
Advancement of Science, The force of steam, the lu-ating 
and illuiiiiiiatiiig ]iiopeilie.s of coal, and the tjansmissihihty 
of tlie electric lliiid arc discoveries, hut shoithand is .•in 
nit and an iiuontion. The di^co\e^y of the latent pow<Ks 
of nature can he utilized for tin; geneial benefit of ma..kiiid 
in a niiicli shoiler time than an invention. In the one 
case lake, jis anolluT example, the olieiiiical action of 
light ill pin (login Jill}'), a discovery can be made avail ihlf 
to aiiv extent by .in outlay of capital for the necessary 
appai lUis, .ind a inuderateniiiount of experience in m.’iiiipn- 
l.iiion ; hut ill the other ease the priiiciple.s of the inven- 
tion must he Icained, and the practice of the art must he 
acijuiicd, h) every person vvlio would enjoy its advantagCN. 
In the one case, whatever is necessary is done by a few 
pnsnis fur the whole community ; hut in the other, cadi 
pci.suii must learu and labour for himself. Hence .steam, 
gas, iioii, the electric telogiaph, ]iliotogiapliy, and other 
disro\ cries, are fulfilling their heiievolcnt inis-^ion in all 
till* gieat centre'* of civ ili7.alion, and aie being gradually 
extended all over the countiy; while shorthand serves, .at 
present, hut few uses beyond lho.se of public icpoiiing. 
Yet when employed even to this limited extent, it has 
contiihuled in no mean degree to “tr.msform the face of 
the wfirld.” AVlien, for all ordinary pin poses, it t.akes the 
place of longhand, it will save four-fifths of the lime now 
spent in vviiting. 

One cause vvliieh has prevented the general adoption of 
shorlliaiul writing is, that a diversity of Mystems has hitheito 
prevailed, all based on the iiuule(iuate twenty- six letter 
alpladjet of the Kiiglisli livnguage, with the addition of 
thiee signs for f/r, fh^ and cfi. But the number of distinct 
bouikIh or Icttcr.s that rcMpiire signs, in order to represent 
the Kiiglish lauguage a.s spoken, including the inono.svlUhic 
diphlhoug-s is foily-om‘. 


Before cnteiing upon an exposition of Mr. Is-xic Pitman’s 
system of J’lionctic .Slioilliimd, oi “ Plumogi.iphy,” which 
consists of a series of sliorth.'ind signs to represent tho 
sounds uttered in .speceh, and abhicvi.itoiy rules for reduc- 
ing the labour of writing to a inininiuin, it ni:iy be inter- 
e.sting to the reader if wc quote a few suiti'uo s fiinn a 
fiketch of the liistory of sla^rtliand given in Mi. I’ltipaii’s 
“Manual of Plionogrnjdiv,” this sk* teh hM-i j idnidged 
fiom hi.s “History of *Shorlliand,” which contains .in .ofoniit 
of every known sy.stem, with its alphabet ainl [niimpal 
fe.itmcs. 

IlixtoTy nf Shortliniifl. — There are three piincip d < jioi lis 
in tlie impiovciiieiit and di^sejiiiriation of tlie ait of -Innt- 
liand in iiKidcin linies, ending n‘-p((tivi]y nt tin* |inl(li(.,i- 
tion of the iii'itnrtd .systems of IM.xsnii (Ios‘2), of davlor 
(I78fi), and of tlie liist edition of ‘‘ J'liono'jiaphv ' 
and e.icli may be as-igin-d t(; some spei Itie cause or pcenh ir 
feature of tlie time. 'Ihe .‘-ljr,rtli.iiid of tlie lednaii'', ‘is 
practised b} Tiro (the fm dm.in of Curio), L'ni.iu^. and 
others, vv.as an .'ihhr» v i.iti d loiiedKiinl, both as to the foims 
of the letters .■uul the oithoLMaj.liv. 

In the .‘‘ixttentli and veiit( enlh e( ntnile- the pi hn iples 
of the Reh^rrintioii were estMisively d in this 

Country fioin the pnljiit. A desin* to ])n^frvi f. ’ fntnie 
piivate reading the diseoni^C' (d the prin* ip.il [.i. nlnr" of 
that day, led to ihe ciiltivatinn of the newly inv.ntcl .art 
of .si 01 tl'iiiid writing. leaclni'. .and sv-tein^ iiui.a'il 
rapid 1 V ; .nid hv a eonij^.u i'oii of one mod.* with am thei, 
and hy exp( i nut iiling with vanoiis snies of alj'h'ibetu il 
signs. M.i'-oii at kngtli ](i 0 (liic((l .v '-vstnii far ‘•n[.ci:or to 
.iiiyth.it h.id piu'd'd it. Ihc '•s (.f th( .itfivn 

the pnld’( .ilu 11 , in l.'>>s, of iJi.jIt'-* sy i m cf n’jtiaiy 
(hai i( t»‘is fi 1 WM«U ("('r i.it! ■ .fioin t!je laihlo it .-ei > f the 
first sli'd tliand alphabet bv .John '.Villi'., ni I't'-M. i*' iLo 
'ipjie ir iiu*e (.f Ma^on - •.yt'.ii i’l iniv th'-ief- r. be 

ei(ii''iibnd .i'' leMillin” fr'(in ibediwiM'f I'li'.Moii' f:<nibm. 
M isi 11 .. s\..l. in w i . piiM ^1 (si bv Til' mi is (Inin* y la 1 751, 
a.nl It IS n I li !»y iin n.Id 1 of l.is fninily. as i ep'ii !i i ' to the 
g‘(Vt iii’in lit. to tin pM M ill li’in . 

Nootlui milked advv.M wa • made t ’1 th.e n hbil.‘ of 
tin* in \t ciiitmv. In 17."') Mi. Peiiv.liLU pupi'-la if 
the Mt.i'thni , \ \ ^\\ ,,i A .1 loi]*^. ff u; 

Fi«) 1 !i til It time slf ni'.iapbv w is stuilnd for pi.'.x.i.i d 
pnipc"!*. and th'dijb tlaie me "vine n-p. atei'. I 'l tl -■ d i ly 
piipei*- wh I I veil t me e- mil il K ngl an.!. 1 1 i n ; < i.ty 
piaiti-.c tliecipiillv "ImpI* .iinl 1 ii nmi e I'xp. dit.' im 
of slioilliand. '1 lie pul lie itu ii ef the p.aii:a:rn ntai v d* h.r.es 
caimcd a demand fii lepMt*!'. and foi a i |i. d to 

tln*ii want". M.i^t n's. ni'ptid hv (Jmnev. w m f. i m- 
sutheient. Its leinjtliy oiitlaies iciikl mf he tia.id fist 
iin-ugli to cnnlih* the iiq .-itu to k' »*p j ic wiili t;.e How" 
if eloqin iiic lli.it lienfli’i li.id to ici-nd, .md tliemmun-us 
.uhili.iiv signs and conli nl.onsi.f wuid> wue tvi.tiimibir- 
.sviipe foi the niv iiM'i V. I'lU.-i.ds sv^liin (piivatilv 1 mgbt 
by liiin"' If for scvei il v* ns> \i.is m.vde ]'nM.i' in 17o7, 
swim attei hisdcitb. It w is inneli pi irlmed In pilv.ite 
liiiles, but was Hot I lief eiiniigb h-r tlie lepoi ter. Mavoi's 
a](j(i'.iicd in I7^)),and Tivli i'.s in IT-'^G. Tlis« ii\o\ ilu- 
ai'k "vsti'nis. w itli in inv (^thcis fai infoiioi, wa i. the fir. ts 
of tills iiicieasod dimiiid for tlie mc.ins of Kpmting t'e- 
pi»' 0 ( idincs vtf the h g.slatiiie; and then ‘i]q)i ai.uiee mrl.' 
theib'Si' of the Second i pocb. and the dawn »f }"'.!■ il 
fleiskdll. 

'llie piactiec of sln itli-ind vviiting having bun : "o 
favidiiable to the di vehipment of the inent.il ]>ewii- ‘’ihosc 
who Used It (as sliown. liist. in u|oi.mg t;.. Mri.o.isif 
the ufidineis, .and tlnii in takingdiowii tin d.'v u '.on - of 
our It gi'.I.iliv e .isse.nhiit s') . ami tl’c i \; f : - nee it above 
2n0 M'Mis li-iviiig pii'Viil tb-' ntd tA « i tl ' nt : md. by tin 
est.iblislinieiit of ilieaji sdi. ..Is. il,.' ..h l.ty to lead and 
wiite liav ing '*ii'en aupnietl b* m ii!\ all who weie .ible to 
afi'ord the expense of le n mng thes • .u is tliioiigh tlie liiediUin 
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of llio old al[»]i.il*ct, :i Mimcwhat oxItMisivc desire was shown, 
(hi'M\ l)y yoiiiii: pcM'scns, to iidii to their other means of 
aeijiiii Hi: Knowledge the use of shorthand AYiiting. Tiea- 
lis( -> on the :ut had hitherto been sold jit hii:li piice^', seldom 
at le>s than half a guinea, and were thus be\ond tlie leaeh 
(d many \\ho \^eie desirous of leirnin^. 'lo meet this 
vant. Willi uu Haidiiii:. a Kuik'.eller in rateiuoster Row, 
pnli.i>lii'd, in I n- it idilmn «tf 'I'.iilm’s sistom, with 

slight impKnonnMits. at tlie lediiet'd piieo of .‘h-r. tli/. 
lb** book sold e\tt'M''ivoI\ , and in a b'w m'hs other book- 
selli IS snpjdnd. a.t .i imuli eluMper i ite. n‘‘i onl\ Ta\!or, 
but alsv) r*\ rein md^lnoi. J'lit 1 i-t I'libheat (oii of Taylor's 
slu)rthand ai.I' I»\ (K! !’. An atte-ept to improve upon 

Tiub t’s -Ic 1. I.\ M’ Ilk' l’ '• Iu'i_ md '-iKilt sounds Ilf 

the lowi'ix. \\ :!i lie iiitoiit, M of issuin': a elieap edition 
f( r Li'Uiiil n-e i'j Niti.'iiil ind Unti*'!! ^ellools, led Mr. 
Pit'i.m I" I' o ;ii\entia;i of " ]d’,onoi:i i|ib\.’’ Tlnsoeciined 
in I’l'i i.)_a is, l.owt v» 1 . so dillen lit in all its 

froai 1 S'. sli-in, tint its oi i-iii eould never 

h-’ il '•I'M lid li'im ti'e i\oik it-elf r'lvOid'd as it is on 
t! - a!pi il't't of iniuro," .ind die idv exti-U'^ivelv jn lelisod 

tl'i'-a'dioiii (iieit 111 !' u" and tli*- I nil' d .^tatisof Amein'i, 
its ]<nbl.».atioii mu be i d.led tie tli id ej'ib in tlie de- 
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J I 'i‘ ■;Vn. • (<li. ffli /o', aid N\iit’iij\ 

tl.' irr of iipn 0 till, -pi I ' 11 '-.•im.P b\ \Mittui -ijns; 
a' ■ 'i ’ of V. 1 IL 1. ' 111 e . ndam ' u nn li ■ ai t. 

/Vr'('',ro / (th /o. htt'i , .1 \\i lien bttii or 

nmik 1. . I ' ' 1 (•• 1 1 iin si i.o i ( ; n i.,l • . iimh of soun.i, 
ass, I i. ' • 

/ oo t,r'i H nil Im; \M.i ■ i. a uui'l-l' t{« r; a jiko'.o'ji.im 
tl foi t' *' - Ji'i < f »,.i \it} . ii i'll. M iil-i a Wold: .ii ] /, wli'A h 

rtpi'Mi/w'. 

i ' a 1 ( ‘ In - W-I '! ; a v.r'id ii pir •• i t* •! le. a 
I’ll . as o' ! ji' f SI nt' d bv I /. 

y // • o ' " / O' 7. a eomb n .fi 'll < f ‘holtli ll.J I- ttcis i< pu - | 

^ lit.;. J '1 ]‘l.; I-'' *. s. ;jf r ; ( I 

f « ' ' ,t< (‘U h i ;. — 

Ti.'- at ff j'ia I i,\ i . ly \ a'i;:.'i«d. I.xpii- 

1 1 - >'M' tl.it :t' pin-iip''- n I't'pd In r-.-t 

b. n I » . ' a \ I 1 -I ' rt 'po'-ft liij'* a» >1 tbat anh'iiirs 
d.i !_'■ ] t ’ I' 1 ' I- 1 '.,: ' aiiil \\ rUiiij. ( -eit Mil* d f'^r about 
a III'!.: •.. I j' 1 I d _v t"i'ra'.’»' fa' JiU ill usmi: 

it. dl* .I'l 1 j*. Is ]' 111 f 111;. ( mti'.M d i.iaistatleinpt- 
inj to 1 i; ... ij. A ti f «i!t-»^. Will! Ill* li.md 

his 1 ^' I ’M ! ,'ii f i to t! ' s'-i.ple iiiotiical 

fibril's of !''■ ]»; II . 'I -lidiif f'’'.i"’fi e.itli I ijncf ti.« ss .and 
eloL'iiar Jr j" : -liOL' tl.' in <pji< kl\ ; 

but if 1 >* 1 ' ‘ 1 I : ' t\ t" v. ' fit ov h on.e h's resolu- 
tion to ',1 ] ii" •. I ’] l.i'v.!) i. a 1 " ]o! 1 m attaiiiiii;: 
rfal ‘ vv .fim i/ it v.i!] al-.a'- 1 . i\i t-jliUidit the illoo|- 
bility f'f Ills riti..'^’. 

rj.on<'friapij\ js ;it all tarn'. >" wiitten f.n ndod paper, 
but plain pnp'-i iray be n id, a- m the ‘■jio* !iii‘ ns ^iviri in 
1 * 1 . ito If. 'il:e loiiiier should 'il'.\a\'» wilt** ii[ifm papor 
ruled with siii;^de liin s, and liomiv n-f. nllai a qmll ora 
si- /I [. ora [Krail. A pernil i. n'caimif od' d forf\«r- 
fi-rs i; 1 a pf ri for ordlnaiy V, 1 itji.ft and H'j,<ntiii^r. As, 

J '/«S' r. the 1' portor is ••omel lines so hitnated that he raii- 
J. t ” c . j/ra. he ‘■hould nerustorn hiiirr lf, at times, to 


I report with a pencil. The pi'ii or pencil should be held ns 
I for lon^h.'ind untiii:^, and the elhow be turned out so that 
I the letter b (see Plato 1.) emi he stiuek witli ease. 

Alphabet of yafinw — Pliono;:iaphy is based upon nn 
analysis of the Enj:lish spoken lan;:uaf:e. Its eon.sonants 
and vowels are arrnnp^ed so as to show, ns far as pnssdde, 
their mutual relations. In the eioisonauls, y/ stands tiist, 

; iievt h (see Plate I.); the lest fellow in jieifeetly ii:itmal 
I order, first the mute or explosive lettcis, proeecdiiif: from 
1 the lips to the throat; thiai the semi-voeals, or continii.iiits 
j in the .same Older ; and lastly the nasals, liquids, eo.deseeiils, 
j and aspiiate. Scarcely more than half the canisoiianls aio 
I essentially different; the aitienhilions In the paiis p and //, 

\ t and il./imd \\ iSic., nro prei i.sely tlie sann*, but ibe .sound 
j is, .so to speak, lif:ht in the tirst, and lie;i\ y in I lie second 
i letter of each jmir. Tlic conson.iiils in e.udi pair nio repie- 
sented by strokes in the same jmsition, and of the s.imc 
.shape, hilt that ehosen for the second is wiitten tlmk in- 
stead of thin; and thus not onl> is the meiiioiy not biinh ned 
with a imiltitnde of .si^ns, bn! the mind ])ei(ii\i's lli;it a 
thin stioke eoi responds with a li‘:ht aitienhit’oi', and a 
I thick stroke with a heavy artii nl.ilioii. J\ f, /’, /*, tluju), 

;iie call(‘d li^ht or shaip (oiisonaiits, /'.///(///), .w, 
aie fmther ilenoniiii.ited whispered orhie.itlud eonsoiianls ; 

. while (/, 7 , t\th{en), :, :// are lnM\y, (lit, spoKi n, or 
! v«»iefd consonant. s. 'll.e difference is. tint in llie Hit 
! letteis (//, (/, 7 , iLo.) a \oeal mniinnr Is added to tie* ni tion 
I of the oi^.uis by which the sharp lettejs r //, f, /. , ^e.) .iie 
j prodnnd. 'I’lie ll;:ht sounds are also e.illed while 

I ail the otliiT letteis (^iiieludm.: v), », nrp ?*, u\ //. and llic 
vowels') aie ta'Ieil nonaut,’*. ( h and ^ me doiihle eonsoii- 
ant', foimed by the union (>f f, .•*//, and </, as may he 
he lid in fZ/eap; C'/ye,yem. 'Ihey aie plieid, in the 

al[»h. diet, next to the flr-t eleiioMits f, //, whieli eiilirinto 
lie il* composition. The vowels .iie an.mi^ed natmalls in 
two s.uiov, tlie fiist puttiiral and the .second lahi il. P. leli 
eiii's commennswilh the m«/st o[irn .sound. Tli'' -l.'iir 
\oweU are represented by li^dit dots .ind strokf's, and tin a 
i*( in spoil din;: Ion;; .sounds by hei*y one-. Afh'i .i fo\ 
weeks’ pr.ietiee in wrilin;: phonoL:i iphy, the he ivy sliohts 
ind dots aie made without any pueeptihle i 111. it; lliey 
aie ti.iced by the pen with as much fai ility ns then eone- 
spondini; heavy sounds aie pri-duecil by the organs of 

spcf rli. 

Mnniu r* nf irro'///'y the Ctatsoiianff , — \\’Ith one exn p- 
tioii (-ce ‘’nj.w.ard r,” next pa;:e), e\eiy i ulit-liin* and 
<mve emplou'd in jdioiioi^iaphy is written in tlie diuatioii 

of one of the lines in the following diif^Tani! — |^4 

— a’l stiai^dit lines and curves in direction ‘J .and the em\( s 
m dll' f tioii 4 beiri" inclined midway betweni a j»ei peiuln nl.ir 
:ii-d a hoii^rnitnl line. 

4 he consonants should be mad'* about oiie-sl\tli (.f an 
ii.ili in len;:lh. (See Alplmhrt in Plate I.) 4 his si/e is 

hi-t adaptfd for the loainer, and insures nccuiney and 
matres-, in the WTitiufj. When he r;iri write with ease, 
llic .si/.e may advanta^a-ouflly be reduced to onc-ei);hfh of 
.an inch. Paiticular attention j<hould he j/aid to the forms 
of the euned thick letters; if they me made heavy tlnoneli- 
oiit, they present a clum.sy appearance; they .slmidil ho 
thickened in the middle only, and taper off nt each end. 

Perpendicular and slopiiif; lettcis are wiitten from top 
to bottom, and hori/ontal letters from left to ri^ht. />, 
when htaiidin;: nioiic, is written upward, and sk downward. 
L and /'/<, joinral to other consonants, may bo writtcMi either 
upward or dowiiwaid, as may be convenient. 

All the cons<. Hants in a word sliould be written without 
hftiii;; the pen, the second letter bc^dnninf; where the tiist 
end.s, and m) on. WTien a straight consonant is lopcated, 
no break hliould he made between the two strokes; thus, 
kk. W'licn a curved consonant is repeated, iho 
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cnrvo sLonld not be written bn-ger, bnt be repented; fbim, 
mm. Siiipjlc coii.sonantH, and rornbiiiiitions of 
consonants that contain but one descending stroke, rest 
upon tlio line. When two descendinjj letters are joined, the 
first .should be made dow n to tbe lino, and the .second below. 

Uiunm! A*.-A.s the .striuKlit line in direction 4 , in fore- 
Koiiif' dj.iKi'aiii, may be written cither up or down, it i.s 
m:id(! to iepre.seul two h-ltera, namely ih when w^ritten 
dowuwaid, and r when wiitten upwaid; this additional 
.sii^n bi in;^ f;i\en to ?• for convenienco and speed in writin^^. 
To dimim.sb the risk of ch and r bein;; mi.staken for eacli 
other, li(Mi staiidin;,' alone, ( h is made to slope sixty decrees 
fiom tlio lioiizoritiil and r tliirly. This line naturally 
lakes tin he .slope.s wlicn sliiitk by tbe hand downward and 
iij)\\.iid respectively. When r has to be written aUme, or 
joim il to the eiiele-.f only, cither tbe upw.ard or the do\Mi- 
w.iid letter m.ay bo u'^cd. When joined to other letteis, 
i'll and /• aie le.adily dislin_:;ui.sbod by the direction of the 
stioke. (.'^eo I Mate Jl.) 

Cii'i /c S and /. — -S' and on account of tliclr frequent 
oeciiiumei*, :iiL* funii.slied with an additional character, p.ar- 
ticul.iily convenient for joining, thus o s or z» When 
the n circle is joined to straight letters it is written on the 
upper side of /, and on the corresj)f»iiding .side of the other 
letteis. Wln‘11 joined to cui\ed letters it i.s wiiltcn inside 
the eiM\e. Ih twi-en two consonants it lakes the shoitest 
dilution. When the ciiele a i.s joined to I only the con- 
sonant is written u[)waid, and when joined to .di only it i** 
AMitten do^^ Il\^.ald. 

Lfimj VanrU . — There arc six simple long vowels in the 
F.iigli"!! kmguai^e, vi/..; — 

o/.’, O, e; f 77 C, O, or); 

as in oliiis, (/Ic, r<l; <zll, ope, food. 

(.^cc th'* j)lioiio;';ra]'hic ‘‘Lus iu IMate I.) The fust tliioc 
\owels aif repK'senled hy a dot .md the last tliice by a 
shoit .slioke (•!■ dash, A\iilt<'U at right an-rles to the cou- 
sou.mt. These M>wel-'dgns are theie wiitten ti) tlu' Ic'.tei 
t to ‘•bow tlieir ie‘-peeli\e plaees, n.amely, at tlic begimmiLT, 
middle, and end of a eonsonant. 

. 1 // ihe \()wcls .‘‘liould be pronounced as single .somoK, 
that IS, ah as lieaid at the beginning of almA^ and not :is 
a nltih ; a .is in ape; e a.s in cel; aw as in awe^ not 
a donfde- >ian ; o as in atrr; on ns in onzv, 

Mt *h id of IHannf! the Voiceh , — Wlum a vowel is pl.ieed 
on the left-hand side of a jierpendicul.ar or sloping con- 
sonant it is r«*ad hi f< re the consonant, and when placed on 
the iiidil-lnnd side it is read after the consonant. A 
vowel plaeed above a horizontal letter i.s rend befoic the 
consonant, and when wiitli-n under i.s read after the con- 
son mt. 'I bis, it may be obseivcd, i.s the w.iy in whieli we 
lead all Knn pe;m hmguage.s, namely, fiom left to light 
mid fiom top to bottom. As shown in Tlale I. the vowi-U 
arc wiitten at the side td tlu* consonant, in throe places, at 
the h(‘glnniiig, middh*, and end; the beginning of the eon- 
Foinut, whether wiittcn upward or downward, being the 
pl.'ieo of the tiist \ow'el-fiign ah. The letter /, for instance, 
wli< n wiitten downw'ard, has its vowels’ places icekoned 
dowuwaid, and when it is written upwaid the >owels are 
icckoiied fiom the bottom upward. 

V(>wel.s placed at the beginning of a conson.ant (ah .and 
au\ for I'xamplc) nro called Jtrft-place rowdf, bowels 
wiitten in the middle are called Aecond- place rowch^ and 
those wiitten at the end aiv called third-place vontl'i. 
The vowel points .and strokes must bo written at a little 
distance fiom the consonants to which they me pl.u-ed. 
If allowed to toueli, except in a few cases, they woiiKl 
occasion mi^ takes. 

»Short VtairlA . — Resides the six long vowels just ex- 
plained thei‘0 are in Kiiglish six short vowels, viz.: — 

», ^ I; 

ns in patj pet^ pit; iwt^ WMf, foot. 


' Tn producing those .sounds the posilions of the voc.al organs 
• are iiemly the same as in iitleiing thf long vowebi in 

painty pate^ peat ; naufjht^ naU\fu<,d; 

the chief difli-rence bring that the forinn aio more 

lapidly prorionnecd. 'Dm* short vowi F ai** irj>]iMijtid l)y 
dots and stroki'S wnlten in the vmie jibwr- .o, fm tli'* lorn' 
ours, but made ligbler, to mdie.iLe tbi ii birf (iai.ielLr 

(.se«‘ Plato I.) 

These short vow’i h should not lie called No. i. ‘ lioit //. ; 
No. ‘i, .slioit iv; No. .‘1. ^Jjort } frye), iSle., hill Nu. 1, ‘-O' it, 
ah; No. 2, slioit ih ; No. .‘i, slnn t ^r, Jt will 'n* found 
Cou\enieut when spi-akmg of tlirw' slj.jit \owi.K to al‘ji\ tin; 
letlrr t to eacJj, and call llnnn i.illy at, t-t, it. ut. nt, n >f. 

f)iphfJn>nt/<t . — I Ir* double \ ia\ i Is l.^ al d iii tir woi.U n>. 
ou'U a'l. ban :irr h pi e‘-i nliv] 1)\ small .ai^gu* n iiiiiksf-> ‘r 
Plate I.) I and otr arr (do"'* dipldlioni's, ;i(rMi!rd om the 
second element, ainl ai ()rs)j td me opea diphtlioiiL'', .ir- 
cented on tlje tiist iIiiii'dI. Jhuli is pi<iiioiiiie d a-> oi •• 
sellable. '11 ,r ‘■iglis fm 1. >nr m i_. Im- w lilt. 11 m . 11 _\ jd u '• 
with respect to a ( oii^oii mt ; ai '.<1 f.i 'ii'* wi.llui m tl.r 
tiist place. 

Doubit L« ttfVS af the \V and I'.S'i -’llj.- hit- ]■> JC 
.and // air unlike .an} otic*' e(.]i‘ i n mt^ lir / n ,m fu‘, 

eon.Miirmfs in.idr fiom voweK. ir ]>. mg a modila tt'< a of 
oo, and y a luodirieatioii ui n, as liny br lir.iid m j-io- 
iiouneing 

?rah., Will., v'ih (<>v //•rr'); ira'i\ irrdf, irnh f oi ?-oo). 

yah^ y*h. ydi (or im); ya > . y^>h^ yah i^oi voo). 

Tl his h. rii found e.prdi. nt to n]ui,‘-rnt ties.* I. !i.;s in 
(•(iimectiop With It • ‘lunislinj vo.Md !' a >■ .ji 

lii\mg a \o'.m 1 rh i: k t>a (‘•i F' Hr I.) 1 h* ■••• v, 

tho>r ff.i tl'c Minph* ^o\^r]^ aie lattfu iji.n} 1< r 1 mg 
\o\\i Is md liglit foi si I'll on- 

'1 1 r \ .lie wiittni ill the mn ]> >'di ’ • a ii' ng’is 

foi ti'i* ■-i\ pmr NOW I N .il-i i i\ h a :p d. '1 1 r n ‘•’.’i- n 

pn*'nit t!.r f..nii of tl .* ii'outli m p-ni i.i > m ...i, 

thus (), and tl.r n -i_’n \< pn m ii' tir ^ ' r, "i ,• !p .-i Ji 
m jilo'iou’ ‘ >1 ; // ( i M . t’ in O. 1 ; ^ r. nl ■ ‘ g i, 

vlinlitl} li m •'_% is j.Mii d to tl .* n;oN lul / t » lo.ik tl.** 
douhlr i'oii'-on.mt ' /. 

'll'.e ‘•loithmd '•ij-in fni t!ir dipi.tli.'ii j' and, d ’dm* .md 
til hir li ir. IS of t!,f r md >; ‘<1 • ur :! N‘ u '• w 1 '* t < u ’ 11 

the " mil’ d,ii. I tmii, t! ir i-, tl rN di • i.oi .u i .in mo.] h,- ri i ’ , 

'*el\. S to the ion-. ri 0,1 to\Nli. h Jlf\ 1111 } h.'Wiitt- , is 
do tile Mglis f.u ill. -miple N.iWi Is m . <1 i-i 

77m .I'/j/n;'/ o/’ Ih'i ath (‘i>} II I h(‘ np m'C > ■ . .. •■ m 

Iaigli''li old} w hen p!« n dinj .1 \ ow. I. Jt is ij :ii n.-y i \- 

pie'-sed !>} a small dot pn ii\ d to ti.r Noui I " JM 

^\ h.m il Is niiir loiiNrinrnt to me i e^ n -i", u,: u f. im 
foi this lellei it is \N I itti ;i ( ither I'N ihe dow n w ,ii d o' i.])- 
waid '•trokr in Plate I., wh i-l e\ei mi} ln’ nio t iciutio nt 
foi ptinmg With the piecMlm^ oi Iidlow iiig httn. 

rite linb' tiud .s/ni’t 11. e uiile < is -jmeml’y 

usrd in pnfrieiiee to the slinhi It slmiild le jiii- 

tieiilaily oh-ei\ed ihit the i iiele s .il tl,e In ' iiiiiiM"- of a 
woid i" alw.iNs lead lint, .iinl at tin' end of i NM-rd it is 
alw INS leid last. It ma} he mule douhli'-sMud f n .as 
in /M/s 'I cau^t 

When a NNoid hi gins with .a \owrl 1< licwid h\ .s’ 1 1 or 
end's witli .a \onm 1 piensird by <? . r llie sti,M f t \ d 
the letter is us.ed. Iiuleul the vinkr in i.sid 1 ■ \'i 
it is neeess:iiy to pi lee a \owo] to ihi'- e< ii • 
htioke c is us-ed in all winds tliat hegiii NNith ^ 

(hi irr////o/ rhontiiraily — In eoM-M]n'M. ! t' " de- 
ficiencies of the Kiigli^h alphahit ind thr u j ho; 
elcir.aeter of our orlliogM]di} . tin sp, lav: «r i uoid c.m 
seldom tie taken as a euidr to its pioi mu iiiop li» NMite 
.any gi'cn woid, tlieiehne, pi oiu lm ij hir il.} . its se\('ial 
' sounds mu'*! fost l*e asentmitd; the stn-imt ‘•la nld then 
I wiite the plionogia[>hie letteis whnh lejUisriU them. Iho 
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pnrtV’i' of plionoinni'liy will improve tlio stiuk'nt s pio- 
iiiiiu uilioii aiul train liis oar to diboriuiinato tlilKMonoo’' in 
oitlio* py. 

1 oc>t!l:(ition of Words. — AVIkmi a vowol comrs hpt^^c^Ml 
tw(. consonants it is ju)>siblo to >Mitc it oitlioi aftoi tlio 
tii'-t or bofoio tlio soo(m(l. Caro innst bo taken not tt> 
wiito the \owcl si;:;n in an an^li* botuooii two IrttcMs wlioro 
it wonid bo doubtful to wbiob ol the two consduants It bo- 
bn;:i d. Tho throe follow rules ombiaeo the gioator 
UUiiibor of eases. 

rir.d jdiu t Tort are wiilfen after tlio first consonant. 

Strofid-juc • 1,0, f/» ah wiitleii aft«r tho fiist con- 
sonant when l-'M and bebae the second when sli(.irt. (It 
is tliiis known wluthei i s, ,<,Mid-plare nowoI is intendod to j 
exph a lo:;^' 01 a ^iioit ^owel independently of the 
hoa\aie-s oi luiifness (,f tlie \owil sipi.) 

7 V. ';,/-ooof 1 o/zi/.-f aie wntten bofoie the second con- 

If liie s^ci !\1 eonsenant is the elrelo tho nowoI must 
To O' 11 'ly be written aftoi tho fiist oon^onant. 

Wnen iln diphtlion^^s /. o"‘. aic wntten by tliemselves 
f 1 tile wild*' /, funr. tin si;rii fur / js phn i d aho\o the | 
line and that f* r /o</r on tin lino. hen iill.ei of those ^ 
di[l'tbonjs o. nrin net s .a wwid the fii-l }il.'.ee is tlie most | 
Oi>nveiii< I I . bi tdlni eisrs tl’e\ ah' both moie oisily 
wiitti n in tkt' thihl )•laee. 

hnUnl L (I'id /: //t»d-. — 'l\iC sin {!■ aitnnlatitms yi. 
t. d. Ill < fit ji 1 1 ' ‘ ' 1 } Li: t' tj w itli (he li-pods / and ?*, 

f"i:nii"' .1 ke.nl ef C''iisi'i.anr (:;]‘htho''", and jaonuuncod by ' 
a sbi.'le * ‘h rt ( f the oiji"' <'f sj„M>rh : as in / 'on;:h //row, 
try, drn h tVr 'll;o , ii'ii di ^^a_\ <if (Npu^Min: tln^e com- ' 
b!ia'‘' ii' w ii'TijwMiM ’i’ !e,dit(dl\ be b\ ura' marked 
a’ <1 i.i.'f* 1 a ” "ih! , itn n i,f the sMupl,- lettejs. It is 
t :!< I ■■ d ia I u! >. ' a le « k < M til' i t'jhf ^ido of a straiL'lit 
eb. V. n-Ti !;■ to I't s. \t ll e a l-lili'-n of /. and on tho left 
s.di to n j ' r M ' t t ' t* nbliti' ll of /*, Jsf» I’l.itt I., tol- d. 4 . 

.\s a ciina eai.".j|. nc<i’. e a l'<ck in h'dk sitlos of the 
ftrik' .11 d a^ the r C'lmi'-mnU are inu< h iin-ie fioipn-iit 
tho. the /(.’rpcands. a la-td. jiiefiNul to a ciu\o alw.iys 

'.s 7* to tho p’-.M,.r y letter. S* e IMate 1 , oolnmn 4. 

A ‘‘eiK's ff emwiil liMoked bdtir" to lejiio^cnt the addi- 
tion of /. ph-iliif'd b\ nj.ik.ii.r a A/ez/r liool. Of this 
sfii, - 1 I ly t\ 1 1 , fhl, )tl, w'll b' Kij'iiied in wilting lln::- 
Ihi;. ai 1 tie se letters occur la*t seldom. See I Mato L, 
n jun ii d. 

Tin iin ‘t ns. fill l.Jtcjs in the rnived / ami?’ .soiics.^^, 
rl.jr. I r. tlr. ha\e liupl'iat- form-, i. i:nel\. tin oj.povite 
emu- r.f y a nl th m add, t, <11 to the hL'iiIuI} ftaim.il 
I'tti.s. t! ' de.M.vardra: I;? iC.pi.i'ny ti U 1 ookod for 
rr. 

la t lo - ] ( -/]■• d lettei - tl e- h'-ol: n.Ti-t m-t br n nMdned 

as , (. I t: ( .a* the j.ij'j.h^ Jiltci; but the whole 

forn, n,n-l h. tak'Ji to np;._ .rt l],e rori-ou.int ohplitljon^' 
c . 1 a“ a whole; .aid in im c.i-, eaii tin r bo r< ad 

!'■'(. d ' 1' fl-J ind hfoj. w i‘ 1 . 1 t* ll fill the r Miies 

and f' • 1 ^ :',d ) -n t fi j t''e / ^M!'s m thi str,ii;:l,t 

1* III 1 T'.e eo'hi..'j'r pr. tr. oidii live 

ti’i'fs . ft I, a- o.f ai.d I ) f* k ft- h m 1 1 o. ,k i- the 

be-t -‘/i : r’..':li..: I.'lliwl-' din . 1 .'^ - a./I\ ai.-l v. ht ii 


.stance, in a j 


k;:,/ of t}/-e d nh].- cm,'.,;, nd- a-, foi in- 
hoi<:'iaphi' elo- it w ]] h- found iMtun.int 


to pr^.n'-.u’!' I ih* ni with ir II ihn 11 me tine- /r s!.f,uld 
not ho uilled ft nr^ but ft-i. jji ( pfri, ll (iti). pi (/.f/i, 
Ac. v\ distilielioTi IS thus I id- lutwteii p. /, jao!iMnj»‘d 
a-, two letters, and /// f.r.moii’n > •! a- one. 

SIJ, fhr. bhuy and rt uj/WanJ. an.] ht d'/.\nwaid. ir.nst 
st.^ind alorie, hccau-e th- y wiald tin n Li i> id as 
otl.ei letter-. 

'I !n nj/ward letti r,s for ?/*, ?///. y. ''ii'n! In.tl, t!io upward 
r' : dowir.vard //, l/.ay be l.-oil'id .it tin* did f.ji a. ami 
} f r I (ji tf. \ letter with an iniflal 01 final hook 


(nr hutli im initial and final hook') may be written half- 
h nirth for tilt* o.xpu's.sion of eitlier t or c/; thii.s tho douhlo 
consonant Z7, made h:ilf-leii][;th, will roprcsoiit cither kit 
or kid. 

Tick II . — Tho downward h may be reduced to a tick 
before 7n, /, r, and before any hooked letter to wliich tlio 
tick f.an be joined. This tick //, when employed before m 
or /, cannot bo conveniently used when a liist-plaro \owil 
follows. 

SPR Series of Consonants. — From the pr sorie.s of 
double consonants, a seiics of tiobb* consonants is formed 
by making the liook into a ciiclo. (See IMate I.) Tliosi.; 
tieblc consonants arc used only initially. 'I'herc is no 
danger of spr^ str, skr being road as s]>y sty sky boeau^o in 
the hatter case the circle s is always wiitlon on tho upper 
or right-hand side. 

A' Hook. — iV following a straight letter i.s expressed hy 
a final hook on the left-hand side of .a perpendieiihir stn-ke, 
and on the corro.sponding side of any other straight lettoi. 
See riato T., colmnn 5. 

By making the liook into a ciicle, 5 or c is added ; thus 
toneSy trains^ are written like tone (/ with n hook, and tlio 
long ^owel 0 on tho right side), traiiiy tweept that in the 
latter words the t stroke ends with a hook, and in the foi- 
mer words with a cirrlo. This eiiclo on llie b'ft means ns 
only when it oernrs at the end of a word. 'I'he us eiuK* is 
made double .size for nsesy as in the plmnl foim, c.rj)tuM\t. 

A hook at the end of a curve always adds n (as a hook 
.at the beginning of a curve always adds r). S or is 
added, in this ca.se, by m.iking a small eiiedo at the end of 
the hook. 

F or r Hook.- F or >•, when following a sfialglil 1. 1(i r, 
is exprr.sscd by a final book on the riglit-liand side nf a 
poipcndicular stroke, and on the ci-iiesponding side of any 
other straight letter. It is wiittin mi the opjiositc .side Id 
tlic n hook. There is no /or v hook to cniwed letters. 

-Tion Hook . — The termination -thni {shot) i.s ex]>ic-.sed 
In a laige final hook. When it follows a enr\e it is wiittni 
on the inner side, like the final n hook. It ma} be wiittui 
on either side of a straight linn. 

The Uy f, and -tion liooks may be used in the middle of 
a word when the following eon.sonant can be convuiiently 
joined. 

Halving Prlncijdvy adiling T or IK — B\ bal\ iiig any nf 
tlm preceding letters, whether single, dmible, or tieble (e.\- 
cept ng. inp or mhy /r, why or ?;/), t (.r d is added, aeeoid- 
ing as (be letter hs tliin or thick; i being geiieralls added 
wjjen the letter is thluy and d when it is thU k, See IMate 
I., last column of tlic single and doulile e«)nson.ints. 

A xowL*l before a balf-si/ed consonant is lead before 
both letters, A vowel after a half-sized consonant is re.ul 
ii'xl to tlic priinar}’ .single, double, or treble letti-r. 

As will be seen in IMate I., eohirnn (>, m, ?g /, and r are 
sl-(jrtene<i for the addition of f, and tlifse sliuilimod stiokes, 
when thickened, represented nidy nd, /d, rd. 

ST and STH Poops,— St is wiitten by a loop about half 
a'* l(/ng a.s a con'on.iiit. This loop is used cliii Hy as initial 
01 final, but it in.ay be employed medially when the loop 
(Mil b«' distinctly formed. A loop about two-thirds as long 
a'' a consonant represents str. 

S-TIOS Hook . — A hook made by continuing the i 
elrelc to the other side of the consonant, adds -tion (shn) 

(/I 'sittn (:/in). 

/.(riglhfned Curcey adding r/Z/A— When a curved con- 
*-'»naiit is written twice its usual length, it exprosse.s tlio 
addilimi of thvy try or dr; but 7tg and tnpy when doubled, 
bu- im* nkvr or figti'y inper or mher; thus, I written twice 
it^ biiglh represents Itr (J[ttUr)\ /twice its usual length 
is fthv {fallnv)\ a long in is mtr (mot/cr); cA, long ?m6, 
Sy m.ike tfnnfirs (t hambtrs). 

VtKalizttlion of the PLy PR Series of Consonants . — 
fJne of the long vowels nhy eh, n ni ly bo expressed ladweeii 
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the two of on(‘ of tlio;)/, pr sciios of consonants, by 
a small ciiclc bofoio a iluwn.strokc, or above a hoiizontal 
unc. 

Tlie i^hnrt vmnh <7, r, arc written by a .small ciiclo 
fjlaced afU'i' a doirn.^trolco. or vuder a hnrizontnl one. A 
stroke vowel is struck thrnurjh the consonant. 

Prejires iiwii Ajfijces. — A few prefixes and affixes are 
expro.s.scd eneh by its leadiii/; letter written near tlie other 
pint of the wold; thus AT (Imlf-Icngtli n) represents 
intar or intro; J/, magm or tnagni; S (circle), self; 

Ig ; S/fy ship. The commonest En^jlish prefix, co/a or 
ro7/, is wiittcn by a dot at the beginning of the word (or by 
writing; the remainder of the woid close to the preceding; 
word); and the most frequent ending, ing^ by a dot at 
the end. 

These prefixes and affixes, to;;ethor with the varions 
lules just ^ivc-ii for the wilting of double and treble con- 
son.ints by single strokes, will be sufficiently exemplified in 
the specimens of shorthand given in Tlate II. 

Mi thud of Pravtire , — The learner sluiuld not attempt 
at tirst to biiiig into use all the abbreviating principles 
line introdnccd. Ho should be content to practise, for 
two or three weeks, a rather lengthened stylo of phono- 
graphy, making much use of the simple consonants, until 
lie feels coiifulcnco in the use of the phonographic charac- 
ters, and in the principle of phonetic spelling. He may 
then gradually adopt the double and treble letters, and the 
prefixes and affixes, as ho requirc.s them; that is, as 
he feels that the style ho is emplo)ing is not brief enough 
fur tlie n'..imial dexti’iity he has acquiied. In selecting 
one out of two or moie possilile forms for any woid, the 
student must ns (died that great ea‘‘e in wiitlng, and eon- 
bojucutly the ha\ingof lime, is not sccuicd by using hooked 
and giouped, and espeeially half-sized letters, on all pos- 
sil le occasions; but he must learn to make a judicious 
SI lection, and employ Iho'-e whioh are most leadily made in 
any gi\cn case, and not adopt thobc forms that mcicly 
take up the least room. 

The pupil .should spend as much lime in reading as in 
writing phonography. Printed rather than .manusciipt 
phonography should be selected for llii.s purpose. To tho.se 
who wish to excel in phoni^graphy ns an Art, tho perusal 
of tw(/ or tliree shorthand volumes is recommended bcfoie 
a lapid ''tjle of writing is acquired, in order that tho st>lo 
may b( funned on a correct model. When leaiiiing, the 
fullowing method of practice will be found useful lake a 
s[)(*cimen of printed .shorthand and copy it out in long- 
hand; tile'll tran.scribc tho article into phonetic shoithand 
fuiin the longhand copy, and compare the shoithand exer- 
cise with tho oiiginal : correct, if necessary, and rewrite. 

1 his course should be continued until a correct style is 
<;Lt.ained. 

lirominnlogucs, — Phonogiviphy may be written either 
in full or in biief. Full phonography bignific.s the expres- 
sion of ev(n*y vowel and consonant in a word by its .shoit- 
liand letter. In nbbieviated phoimgi.aphy every word of 
fu(pient occnrienec is leprescntcd by one of it.s piominiait 
letters. These woids are called r/m/a/aa/o// 7/e. t or ktU r- 
trord.*^ and the letters lliat rcprcsciit them are called 
logogro ms ov word-let ft rs. Thus, each of the following 
words in line 1 is represented by tluj undcr-wiitten slioit- 
hand letter in lino 2, which letter forms port of the word 
when written in full. 

1. of < 0 , for^ iV, bey are, karCy which. 

2. 6y lid, f'y ty ty Vy Vy Ch, 

There are two styles of abbreviated phonography, called 
the First and Second styles. The First stylo is used in 
correspondence, and for all general purpo.se8; and tlio 
Second stylo is employed by reporters. The stylos diilcr 
chictly in tiio number of grammnlogucs employed. A com- 
2 >lcte list of tho grain inalogucs of the Corresponding st}lc 


is given in Plate I. Those markf'd (•) ranuut bu nnployi d 
on uinuled paper; these wunlb -should ha\e thiiir remaining 
con.sonanl.s or vow'cl.s iri.scrled. 

The htroke-vowels an\ o, oo, are uscil qs logugrams in 
each of these directions ^ l d'iio d.ish ^ n-pK^ont.s 
the common word anrl; this .sign being s^i \ ilimIjIc in 
phraseograpliy, where tlie v(jwel dot of this woid cfmldiiot 
be used. 

//asy hisy may be wiilten eilln r by placing the 
dot before the circle s wliieli n pio.sciits n.s’, is, or by iLuk- 
eiiing the circle on one .side. 

In general, iJie pu.sition.s of the grammalogiir-'^, ahoir, 
oil, and ^/tj-i>7/^/i. the line. :ir(* dcterinincil by tle-ir vuvmIs; 
and in the case f»f a word of more tlian one .s}lhibJe, by its 
accented vowtl. The positions of wuid.s, as detei mined by 
tlifir \owcIs, aie: — For [hm jieiidicular and sloping strokes, 
1 , ah, am, 1, oi, above the line; ‘J, d, n, on the line; 3 , 

00, ow, 11, thioiigh the line. Woids cimt.umng the C' r- 
responding shoit \owi'ls follow the s.ime lul**. 

V'owel logogi.ams and li.ilf sized and li'niznnt il i on- 
sonants ha\e hut tno pos^tn-ns : — 1. oh. /. o/, aliO\e 
tho line; 2, d, o, e, on, oir, d, un the line. A ilnid posi- 
tion, under the line, for on, ow, u. wuulil imi bt ill'll hi- 
gui.shable from the .second wlien wiitiiig on niiiul'.il p.ipi.i. 

Double-length horlzonfol cuivcs take two pu'^itvms, 
above and on the line; all other douMe-lengrli eur\i‘d 
have but one position, t being written on the line, and .ill 
other letters thrui/f/h the lino. 

Position of \[’ords. — I'iiom'grapheis who wish to ho- 
coinc rcpoitCKs .should ch».ii'']i leji^nting haldts as sr-m ,is 
they can write the sjstem liuently. io fo’'-jwirg .; i ’,jkl 
.sjie.iki r it is impossibh* to imny m AidN. If tl eii 

we c.m, h) a dirVerenee in tlie ^ )>iiioii of a oonsonuit "Ut- 
Imo, indicate the \owel, or pilm ip.al \owi'l, of the w-'itl. it 
will facilitate tlie reading of the repuit. In tlie ivp'-itiiig 
ht}le, a word whuvL* cmisoinnt outline li“»s thin two 
perptMidicul.ir .stiokts in d'q)tli, is written in pi Miif.n, in 
accoidaiue with its \ow(l, oi .nn-, nted Miwel. is just 
explain! d. No aih.intage wimld aii^e fiom phumg in 
po''ilion a word that occnj»ies tlie -pave vjf two n ’r.oTc 
peipeudiciil.ii ."til kes, hcc.iU"e ill Such cas. s liar'* i- std.iom 
nn\ otlier woid wrill«n by tlic s.iim' i utliiu* foi whkh it 
could be inistakrn if left umoc.ih/cii. 

}’ocaliz(itooi of lIolf-biKjtk ^ 1 »’U th'* 

circle s follows a Ij.ilf-."!/! d consonant it mu^'r l>o i-'ui 
after the t or d .idded to the piimaiy kttci , tlu", ^ 
pat, pijt^ (lud post). No fin.il \owil can be j ’u'ed 
after tho t (-r d added by lial\nig. dins rale icpiiics 
pailicul.ir attention. 

J'lro Wm-els Lonnirring, — When two Mwel" occur 
cither heforo oi .iftei acoiiMm.iiit, the voWvl tiiat I'l-omidvd 
nearest to the consonant should bu written lu iiest to it. 
When two \owels iXTur between two consonants, one is 
placed to each. 

PissijUable Idphthungs. — The following foim a seiies: 

1 d J 1 d .1 

ali-Cy tk-e, €cc, air-e, o-o, 

This series of ."Igns m.ay repicscnt diplilhongs cierjir^cd i f 
an accented long vowel and any "liort \ow«] except t-o; 
thus, the tiist sign may he wiilten in solfoii.g ind m>!'o. is, 
aUo (or (If/ (yes); the scemd in suv/ng. clo' ? v, c- i.itrv!, 
biii;onel; the thiid in bring, rcfil, ihr'uy, mn-imi.; tliC 
fijiirth in ht»tli soil (one sji liable) and <of -/ng ( two iMcs). 
&c. In aliVn, fol/o, iJlc., (he fjoh "Ci.oif vtiwi Is siuiuld 
be used, rather than the third of the alxwe vui s. 

.ScofiA Guttural Clf. — The Scotcli guttuml ch i^hc.arvl 
also ill th-iinan, Irish. W elsh, and other l.ingu.ages), and 
the Gorman g in sieg (^ietoly), are will leu thus, 4. chy 
-^gh. 
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OufItni<.~--.\'^ two li’ttoi's in tin* |il:iiiiO" 
‘■'I il|»l .llu'l (iMinrh «f. }•') tlii])lir:l(r folium. n\ y, 

/( lllh'i’ ft'llMs, :ilhl tWOotlKls (>//, /) nUV 1 k' W 1 llh‘IM‘lllu‘1 
Uj'W.iiil di dow'nw.iiil, ;uul as inam irii»n|is of consoii mts 
111 ly luMApifsscd rltluT In- tlu-ii aipli ilx-t if foinis or In* 
\ i.iti ais, it istnidfiit that iii.iii} woiiI.siiia\ bcwiiltni 
ill ini'i ' :!■ \n t)tu' w av. 

j'tr U’jl/nf't. — I'd any p\fn woiil tlio 
wiitfi ''liould clioiisp iljit- foiin wl.iili is iiid.st iMsiI\ ami 
1 ipnll_\ w iiltfii, aiiil Isa! thn .saim* t iino «.apaMo of bmiii; 
fliMil} M'faii/' d. 1 1.< la:c!.st outljiu' t(‘ llio ryo is not 

a!w\\s tiio iiio^r f\{ii d.it ou^ to tlio liiud. 'riu* vstudont 

will i'iMn'*dil\ ai'piiioa K'l'w'id.:' <it the host fiains I>y 
piaetlfe ino i>’>'<i\ iin'i. ind »•';><•* tally h\ roidint; Mono 
ht olv pi lilt'd 111 j ' oiioji ipi'v. Ill' fo'dowiiii; ''peeial iul«‘s 

» in!»i ii'o t ' I j'l M.i ip d I ’ !'>-'. if w d ils ; — 

hi.tl /. \\ i.i n a Odwiiwaid iniiiil / jidns oa^’ih to 

tld o !i liiiu. / iv wiiitfii duwnwaid if a ^owrl 
]>i udt' ind ii]tw u li othi'iw Im* ; tluis downward in fn’o'lt', 
({'ti'), < f * 'if, aii<l ii|u\ Mil ill hli, Inm^nf 

1 nm I . — Aliti J, or till' iijiw lilt r. / is wiitteu diovn- 
w lid w! I a ti’ d. ami iijiw iid if lolI"nf,i In ^ ^oW'<l. Afla 
.f , '4 ( da \Mi 1, '!>) and u, tin ildWiiwaid / is mo'^t eoii\»iii- 
t‘i”. Aftii . f.ih.L, -h (npwauh jfisMi-k.'^ fh / (iip- 
W irtil, /■ I d.. w nv.a.l'. ;a. .ind li-o t!a iiinvaid /: also 

aftei till' null' >. I \( fj I wli-'ii ]ni ltd'll lo /’. /4. or n. 
'lin ».'ll sp.a C .'O 1 t !^^ 111!' Is ! a,\ t I’o ‘ a'nu Hlh's. 
Jhifxr' A'. — ' 1 11 r is m,t o ihd is O'L'nwid la 

iffi, ^ t-tl'ki' d mill'), /, J <1 H i-tloki* oi la ok t, till* 

lI 'W '1 ‘ :ti.V, ;s iis, d if a ^aat'l pr-i-dis. and the up- 
siiok' iia' dow nwaid r iswi.U.n in //)•/, 

tur'. and. ihi np’Vi'd i la ?o , vi'i. 

J ni>' A'---\l .drd't'iil M ilia lit l ho"k. fill h*. OI 
'J I 1' widl'ii n,wiid ■! a Mail jt.ilows lla* r, .iiid 
.iov\-.v> ’1. thi.s, ill tho to'lowim^ purs of 
W'Til’ tla' d'Ni.w i d Is Wi.tt'ii nitln fiist w.ad. mil the 

iipw ii' r n. t'l'' sill ’id; thr, r<tu i t'l'i'. fnrij ; fnir, 

fill', fill'!', 1(11, t'lh'i >! : ihur ilnrri/, .smA r, 

hi'f'it',, >o. w/M’-- t.nrn, rum (ni>, '/’osc ; ((*o/< )<.<.!•//, 

Jii'’ia] I'T t' I d >w iiw aid tin d r doi s not afiply v, Imii 
it Will'. I I u y a W'ad iiioie thin di' d' sfi lidiiii; s^i.iko 
hea w ti ‘ l.la : .u prijun'i ( }>r, j> i i > fud, '<jii 'U't ('//. /d, 
]). 7'\ Ih' n;,v. lid ! 1 ' always \M.iti u afti.i astial;:.d uji- 
s!i I ki. : .is 7 /7 » I r, r ). i nv, i fr, t ). 

In * 1.0 I O'* '-f a w» id tint eonia rm no i tin. i stri la ron- 


I ami for n{ (t. /-;/ a, w iite (lie loi^o^^rains for o/<, and join 
I the sh(tif li')i i/.ont.il stiokr. 

j The pMjnl is lecominemled lo he .spaiim^ in Ids use of 
I eoiiluieiinus in the eoiiiim m ' im iit of his piailiie. In Hie 
H-poitini; sl\U' e\ei\ Iii;ihli' coiitiaetioii iii.iy he Inoiioljt 
into iise, 

rh)'a,'^en(jr(iphii , — In lonohaml swift wiiteis join .'ill llm 
lilteisof t\ Word tomthir, ami .soiuilime.s ^\llte sriml 

woids without liftin'^ the jieii. In phoiio^jiajihy also 
.seveial words uuiy often lie uiiiled. This pr.'iet lee, wliieli 
is ealleil plirasoo^raphy, threat a'^sistaiiee lo the wiiler 
I ill follovx iii^T a rapid spe.iker, Seieial ex.iinples will he foiiuil 
ill till* speeiniens of ])li(iiioi;iapliy in I’hite II. 

I Puuctunfinn. — Stopf .slidild lie wiittdi in ih'* usu.il 
1 way, except the period, for wliiili a .small cioss is usnl. 

I 'Ihe li}plien is written lliiis, ; llic ihush llins, — — 

^ exolaination ; ^ a smile. 

Acnnt may ho shown liy wiltin'^ a .siirill eios.s close lo 
I the \owi‘l of the aeeeiiled .s\lhihle. Tt is, howeM r, iiioie 
e oiiveiiieiit to use jiiioiielic loni^haml when niiikiiiL; tin* 
.icccnt of a Wind. See riinNhiic \\ niiiMr. 

Idnph(t,^is is m.ukcd as in loii^diaml. In dr.iwiiio orii', 
twi». or inoie Imc.s undoincatli ; a sii);;le hiiu tiiuiei .i .siii^lt* 
wold must he made wa\e-like to ilistini;iiish it fioiii — /.. 
In piepiiriii'^ mniuiM'iipt for the pioss .a sin'/le Ime ihiis 
di.iwn ni.ileine.ith (wa\y for a .sinj^le word, ami .sli.ipjit 
for inoio tlmn one) sienilii a italic^ two lines (^wliieh nei-il 
not he waved) smai.i. t M'irvr.s, and lliiee lim s L.VKUIO 
CAI’irALS. Tor /7\lA/r CAriTM.S draw Ihieo 
linos, and wiite It die at the eoimnene' im iit. 

An Imfiitl Oiptfnl is inaikul iiy two.slunt slopin:: lines, 
like tin* li\phen, nmier llio first conson.mt of the wind. 

I'liptrc^ aie writti*n as usual, or the wonU ina) he 
txpiessid in phoiK)f^iaj»l»y. 

Le id' r~- PmiJlut' and pn‘'inir. .^iich is tho .aihlu* 
with wlileh Ml. 1‘ilman closes his ‘‘Maiin.il of I’honu' 
L'laphy, ' the Mih^tanee of which wu h.ive, hy pcnnis-ion, 

I ^iveii in this .article, tlir)ii;^h iu*ees.saril\, for tin* .sake of 
, hnvity, witlu/iit it.s miincroiis en;:ia\cd illusiiat nij.s of 
' iM.nls in .shoilhaiul, nmier tho .se\tM.il iiiles for wiilmi^. 

I SHOULDER and SHOULDER GIRDLE. See 
i the Plate and ailiile km, which in*.ludcy a7<o 77/'A ;• and 
/fund, 

SHOVE GROAT was an old !^ainef 7 f J’liLdish la\erns, 
to wlm h It di'cemlcd fioin iiune aristoeial le lioine**. It is 


f-on int !j I'l r. hotJ. preitdcd .ma fi^ilowcii by a M*wel, the ■ 
din\ n-' i-s h'-t, m in m i uAi/'f, arra^^ 

a • T'!' • >' I *■, 

('tmf i'a< * >'! I — W ie M p ( ''inis hiiweiri in .an i f, i 

lilW' i’i o ,il 1 .1' i! 1 ( "li II tilt ol / Uff }i\\i\ 

.'h <r 7/7 I' 1 (, tie //j /. I’l ! i.i i\ he o'ni:t«d without j 

(1 1'lM I ' 'f ’'ih J li' \ . { 

luL I ll I , --- j }n , t'.f i; o^t fii'j.i'lit w’lird in the j 

Pr J -!i I 'll. I, n III ixp;/-,-'.] 1 j\ a shi-rt slujtn." 

.‘■'.Hrf / ' .I'dtoth' I let •■dmj- wi.'d, and pf i»nail_\ wiilleij 

d ' \ U'l . fi I* tn tin fm the, of n tfh iht^ In 

fh*, .M !h‘ H.-ff't.si h;;l.'l.^l/l^ f',; //# fnr i\.c., and 
a!t:i' ti. -.'Jit d 111! ii;: 'liok'-. \\ h' n convenient 
this ti'k i. w’ f !i np,'. ud. .IS ill at tin. '1 h-- tiek the 
ii' Mr h^ , in'- I J I 1 i-i . 

0/ fht Ii, f lOii,' < !i\<' phi Ml' * m' tho” is intimated 
by w lit 111 J I lie .n'mJs nit win wl-irli 't o'fiii'.m ir toiaeh 
otlor, thus s];fjwm-_r that tie om is of tin oth'i ; thus, in 
tlje J'hl.Me tore of I In- Inanhful wnti' hfautlj'nf dost- to 
loPf. Althoij^di ll'ii n-ioJ<‘ of exj/i' s^:ii;^ of the is 

tmploM'd ill .s<;iiie lase^ foi th' pielix ton or ro777 , it i-, 
f'Uin/l th.it this donhli' use r.f the r xp<'dieii4. of jnoximity 
t ui"/ s no diflimilty in fadiiiLn 

J t,r .!«. — .1 tiT an is joined to the jireerdm;: woid by 
t oj thus, for i/‘ a, in a, with a. wiit< the lo^'oeiam.s 
for yhr, in, tchh^ and join the uhoil perpendicular .stioke; 


iniMioi t.ilized h\ a saMiijL; of PaPtafl'V, “(Juoitliim down, 
Ihiidolpl), like H sho\e-j;i'o.at blnllmi;” cJ Henry I\k )i. 1.) 
Palstart' moans lliat Pistol i.s lo he pushed <lo\\ nslair.s as 
swiftly as the .‘'ho\e eioat .shillin;; IIu h tdon;; the hoanl 
tow.ud.s its maik in the game. So al .o IJcn Jonson — 
“Made it jun a.s siiiootli olT tlie tongue aa a .shoU'-gio.it 
shilling.” ,Slio\ e-groat was pniliihited as ,a new ami 
d mgerons gambling game hy dli Ileniy VIII.. and no doubt 
was after that not so often seen in noble houses; but it 
.s* ems to lia^e sur\i\cd the tyi ant’s thiimler in the obscniity 
of the ta\f*rns. Other nairiLS for the g.iiiic weie slide- 
groat, .slide- board, and hlip-tlirift. J'he .special shove- 
groat shilling of the great Mlizabetjians was the bioad 
shilling piece of Edward VI., no doubt giving boiler play 
Ilian the original groat. It is not certain, but everything 
point.s to sho\o-groat being practically I bo .same game as 
*-)io\i*l-board. 'Jims Maater Slender (“Merry Wive.s of 
Windsor,’’ i. 1) bemoans Pistol's robbery “of seven groat.s 
ill null sixpences and two Edward shovel -bo.nrds, that eobt 
me two bliilling.s and twopence a piece.” These were, m> 
doubt, well-worn coins that slipped ca.sily along, and coiii- 
maii/led a high price from the sellers of the day. 

SHOVEL BOARD or BHUTFLE BOARD. See 

SJIOVK. (JnoAT. 

SHOVEL, SXR CLOUDESLEY, a celebrated Eng- 
li.sl) admiral, was born in 1660 , of poor p.^ont-s. 11 c was 



snoviir.LKR. 
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sjii:i:\vsi3Uiiv. 


first nolicc'd bv Sir .J(»lin X.iibonm^di. with wlioni In- went 
ti» .--(.'i a.s a I’.ilim-lioy, bul fioiii lii'i imut sik'II r<'‘'C t(» lln* 
Kink of an ollui-i. [n IdT.") ho ^^.ls .iii|iomL((l 1«i tJje roin’ 
iiiand of u shij) for his stivicos in en.ihlin;^ Xail)oion;::li to 
hum tin.' vcs''! l.s tif tho l)oy of 'I'ripoli. On iho acas^on 
of W’llliaru he espoused his cause A\ilh ^ic.it zeal, liis- | 
tin^uislicd hhnsclf in tho haltle of Ikintry Ilay, and oh- 
l.iiiictl IIk! liononr «)f knight liood. In Ih'.rJ he ^\as 
appointed lear-adrniral of the red, and soon afitr j^ie.ill) 
conli ihulctl to the victory of La Ilfipue. In Id'.O he Indd 
tin; chief coinniaTid in the o.^pedition against DiinkcMpic:; 
in 1701 led the \an in the battle of Malaga; in I7o7) took 
an acti\e sliaie in the captuie of Ikinelona; in I707 ho 
jenied the Duke of Sa\oy in the sicf^e of Toulon, after tho 
i.iisin^ of whitli he pioeiodcii hunn-waid i\ith nine shijis of 
the line, and nas nnfoi tnnately uieckcd oil* the Seilly Ldes 
on (h'tober, 1707. 

SHOV'ELLER {Sfinfula or Jihf/ncn't/nji rh/iffatfi)U a 
Tliilish i>i <'k, djstinenisla-d l>y tlie j^ieat ui«lth of the ex- 
tieniity of the bd] ; the upper niainiilile is temiinated b\ a 
slum^^ly honked nail, and the lanielbi? aie lonp ainl very doli 
Cato. The shoveller is luit abundant in Jiiitain, and is 
KitluT loo.dly disliihuted. It breeds in tlie noithein paits 
of boll) beini^pberos, passint; sinjtli in winter. 'I be male is a 
liaiidsoine biid, a little sniallcr than the mallard. Tho 
1 m. I ll js diik ^leen, the back deep blown, with the .srajm- 
l.iis i\liito, the lesser uiii;; eijvcils bine, and the speenimn 
;.neen, bordered ^^itll white; the throat is pine white, and 
the bieast and Hank a rich bay. The female mtv nmeli 
lesiinblck the female' of the wild duck. 'Tlie shmeller in- 
habits inland marshes, lakc.^, and rivers, d lie tksh is 
hi.^lily ( st (Tilled. 

SHREW (Soiieidiv) is a hrj^o family of lNsr<Ti\ on 
cf'iitaiiiiii;; iieaily half the known species of that oidei. 
The sinews have a mouse like body, with a .sm.dl, lomjj 
head, leiimnated by a loin:, shnder, pointed inu//le; the 
limbs aie sliort and furnished with fi\e toes; the eyes aie 
small; the t.iil is Imi^. 'Tins species arc distiihnled oxer 
all )iai(s of the Old Wuiid, and occur also in Noiili 
Ameiie.u 

'I he Oomiiion Shrew (Soirx mfr^nrls) is found in 
lliitain, .and aNo lliion^'hout Lurope and Koithem Asm, 
cxtindin^^ to Noith Ameiiea. The body i.s about ineht s 
in 1( nut h, coven d with a <Icnse .soft fur, xvJiieli x.irics in 
(siloui .ibiue fioin lij^ht led to d.aik brown, and is 
ix low. AIoii^ each side of the body, under the oulinaiy 
fur, is found a little line of slill’and close-set biistles covei- 


abovc and xxbito beia'illi. '1 lie tail k .-ihont two-fblids 
tlie, leii^tli of the bcaly; tli‘‘ j»(t .nid t.ii] .m fiiijL'ed xxitli 
stionj: white bails. It-, h imjIIj, im IikIih-j; t!,c t nl, is about 
inclie.s. It fl cqiK Ills dili'lii S .iimI ''1o,\ - i KUiiiu j; stuains 
in meadoxv.s, iKe. It feuds (>n « ru"t m u'lhs, ro i ni -ifls 

and tln-ir bill le, siii.ill ti‘ he^, fi o;:s. vVc. \\1 imi >'.i linlxil.t 

:it once dnes and linds its w.i\ tu tliu Mil' nn-i- i , iiur, 
wjjeie its liole b.is o[»cniii.'S tb.it i nminniiK .iK . Ki the 
j .‘■tiuain. It swims witli i^nal i|nu'kni's^. 1 Iju l> n .,!■ pi<;- 
dn(< s fiom fill- to eiitbt xonn;: f.iii .. 1 Iju ‘'iioiit of ll.i . j.' i n s 
is sboi ter and bliinlii Ilian ibat of tJa inmnioii '-I.m .. . !l.e 
c\(saie compar.itJ\< ly ‘-Jii.illui . and iIjuk* aie miI\ l./ily 
tel til, tippeil x\ il li In ow n oi i * d. It is iJkI nhu'o d ; In ( .i. h- 
ont Luioj)u, and oc( nrs in Jni;;! iinl .iiid ind. lia; 

n.imt .SliKov is iiiunix .1 x.iiKi) of tins .sjjuH '-. 

Ibe (iaideii Sinews { Ci ,h it/m n i .ip si,, , ill -j.eiii, 
with twent) -ei;:lit to tlin t\ w l.iK 1 ijiped 1 * i ; Ij . i a o '^pi ( as 
.lie coTiiinoii in l.niopc. Init do n .t m i ni in Itid.un. 

SHRE^V AIOliE ( flh'!' > // ■. ) ] a Vj,. 1 || s (,f 

^loLK ( I .aljnda' J .‘ilnindanl in tin i oKin j»af^ fjf Nhitli 
Ann ruM, foi iiiiiiL' I lie » iniiiii' n iieni ni ij • I i.ii'd Stati-’. 
'J be sliiexv ino]u b.K a --l.oit. tin' K 1. ( nI.imIi • d n < !v, 
about 7] Ind.es in ]> iiL'tb, cownd with n.iM ' i , 1 ii, 
\.iii«d willi bifiwii, J|,( limbs aie \ii\ v!..,]i 
toed, the hiinl t<fs bi ihl" wibbud; fbu ta.l k ‘^iait .ml 
xiry .scantih il'dii'il willi k.iir. 1 1 j( lna‘l I' an’iiK'^ iii 
all elinii;at(il slender .miouL, n iIp d .it tla- ip li.'* 'xe, 
aie xci\ mimH .and < oiK'i ilcii I>\ the fm. Jiao .ar tl, jl_\ 
.‘ix teeth m all, in (be nppi i jiw'tiieieaif on tail. " i.e 
tliiee im i^ois. of b tl.e liisi J^ xmx jm-t lu.l in.* . i 
two MIX sin. ill, one eimn'’, tiiiei* junadii'-. .ii.il iIko 
I niie II, 111. O'. fmm-!i(d w,:li li"t'_; < ’;-ji‘ m l!.' i . i 

j.ixv tbeie .lie oidx two ini “i i 'i. i u ]i '•nb < , v. : .i T .o 

inner is the smalli r. no i anna”-, tine ])ii inolai s. and ll.i. e 
inol.ii”. llie slniw im le lesi'inMc' theiomnnii Lii’opi ,ii 
moll 111 its habits, bmioWin;: In iie.uh tl.e epiin, I. Jn ii.e 
western p.iits of the I’uit'd St iTi s ue d r.mi two I'.'ar 

{ sjU'CKs (,f s|;i,.\\ ’iM'ii S. ll.u Ihl.in M< ii 

I Zf/Z/zd. with ;i sd \ 1 1 \ fni, nd.ahili’i^ (!<■ wtsi,]', p.. 
aiul tlie 'le\in ^l.iew Mi,!' {,s.(/'"y.< !<if. mI,-,/. '.xx.’!, .i 
Joiii: bl.ii k fin , inli dni me Mi m, ■» m,! 'icxi-. Iwoiiar 
spicies inh.iliit the I nit. d SI iti xx ii. J tl.'-i r. kix' 
finlx-foiir leulb. .uul liLiKc li i\i bei ii pi n sd in d ^l.. i.t 

Cl nils, .Scaj.liamis 

SHREWSBURY, a paili miiitaix .M.'l mniiij'il 
! boioiicli of JmcKiiid, in Si loji'ii.ie, id wi,,xh it is t.'.e 
} comity toxxn, IdJ inilcs fii.m London li_x the N< i f I:- w ( sj. t n 


iaj. a cl'iad wli'cli .‘<i*crete.s an odoroins fluid. 'The tail is R.uIw.im oi 171 b\ i],e tdeu Wisi-m Inc. 
ipi.idiiincnl.ir in slnipe, and lallier sboiter tliaii the body. (Iiictiy on a jM-miisid.i fciinnil Iiv tla* w : di > cf tl.i* 
'i iicie jiie tlility-txxo teeth, tljiped witll deep Cl im.scni ; the Sexern, .n los^ xxl.nli ;iu* Ixxo tmn laid.-', mie of lix* 
iiiidille ineisois in botli j.awsaie large, tho upper ones being aichcs c-idbd ^\elsi| llndie, -umI tliu otl u if -exi i .iiihe^ 
liooked and notched at the h.abr. This species ficquenls called Liielish lliiiiei-. i .u li stmcime bmiu r m i d fioni 
diy pasture gioumls, licdgeiows, .and well-drained planta- the diieclion in wliieh ir It.ids. On the opjii’s.;,- Iiniks 

lions, wlicie it fei-d.** on woiimj, in.sects, and slugs. Its well- .in' the sulmibs c f the town. The ‘‘ (,hiairv " 1i ra.' a lim* 

maikiil .snout is n.sed Jii turning up the gra.'is, diicd leaxe.s, nxer jnomeiiadi’. pl.infed in 17r.» with .i noble .im nue i f 
c'C.c. It is of a very fjiiarreksome disposition, and is seldom j lime tn-cs. \ xnx li.mdsi na* iruii lnul^i now ii'Mnn.ts 
ni( t with in p.'iirs, except at tho breeding season. 'The I the town xxiili .i suliuib c.dlud Km^'l ind. I'a jiixmi .d 
female sinew biings forth from five to seven xonng in | towns can xiu with Slnewshmx in the lumibei of nuaiit 
spring, which she places in a nest of soft herbage, toiiiied j f.imily m.iiisioiis of the c( nnty geniiy. 'I lu oM stovts a e 
in a hoi loxv on tho ground or on the face of a sloping hank. J iiiegularl) l.ial out and naiioxv, hut m the T',i'dtKi j i:- 
Tho shrew is preyed on by moles, weasels, cats, owls, ■ timi'' of the Ixiwu they aiu hioad .md wiil paxi d. Iliiu 
shrikes, iSic. Somo ciirions Hiipoistitions weie foimcily aie .some leuMiiis ot iIm- T» neiiutinc .dibex fiuii.h.i v 
held legarding tho shrew, this harmless little aiiitn.-il bi'ing Roger Monlgomeix m lo''.'!. llie ablix « Iiuk’i, i um 
thought to cause injury or death to any animal o\er whom hum stinetme, was in gieat p.irt dcnu li^iu d .it M,i ui" '- 
it ran. lution. The icin.'inis ci n.sliiute the pjiiish ibiml: d Ib ’y 

Tho Pigmy Shrew QSorex pjffjrm^vi) is the Mnnlle.st of Cro.ss. St. AlkinoinT.s was euctcxl on tbe k d die 

111 it ish mammals, tho body measuring less than *J inche.s. founded hv King Alfied’s ikuighti i, Llib d i, >f t'h.ul’s 

It is less common t linn the preceding species in Kiiglaml lias aLo been icbmlt. St. .Inli.m'-' w.i'> n’ l. u .dsmt tlm 
and Scotland, but is found also in Ireland, whoio tbu middle of the ki'-t centinx; Init tie t.iwii, wl.uli i.s of 
common shrexv docs not occur. In its habits it resembles Noiinan architecture, heloiigeil to ti e old climcb. St. 
the common speeics. Mary’s is an ancient, laige, and line tiiuifonn -liucture, 

Tho Water Shrew (Cro»sopug fodieui) is nc.arly black of Norman and Laily Luglisb arclntedmc, with a .‘•piie of 



S1IR]:WSIU'RY. 


SHRIKE. 


2-Ofti't. Ilu'u* nro scvrral ntlicr rl.nnhos .nul foiulivn 
01 tilU’iu ohajioN. A ciMnetory of :utos lias Ix'i’n lai»l 
out .iboiit a null' from tlio to^\n. 'I'lio t^iMiiimar-school, 
fuuih]((.l by Kthvaril VI., justly ranks as ono of tlio liisl in 
tlio kiii^tloni. Tlio okl Imildini^s arc now nsod as afict* 
hl'iai} and iniiM’um, and tlio scli(»ol is caiii<*d on in the 
sn’ iir') of Kin.;skiiid. Sir IMiilip Sidiu} ren-ixed liis 

cdmMi'ou lu'ie. The piddle nK'Hiinieiits of Shiewsbury 
iueliulo a st.Uuo of l.oid rii\e la Maiodietli, and a 
Doiic i(duinn ^havim; an altitudi' of 200 feotk elected to 
the memory of (leneral konl llill, Amoni; tlie piincijul 
huildiuLi:'' ma_\ be inentumed l!ie lonii and sliire hall, built 
by Smnke. a spa i, ns and liainNinne stone edifice; the 
gaol and In n^e of coiieLtioii. by 'lelfoid; the military 
dejMt. a haiul>o!iir biuk eieetsm near the A bbc\ -Foregate; 
the \^olI^l on^e. ll.ecorn » \el;ain:e. mai ket hall; the theatie, 
in a peilion of the am ieiit pahee (>f I'owusland; and the 
S il( p m l Ni'ith Waiex Natural History and Antiqiiaiiin 
So(ie:\s Mu-»ii;ii, winch contains many lelies from the 
l!< Ml in I’ty of \Vjo\eter and se\eial skiill» of ancient 
IhUiiiv lliere aie also as^( inhly md otlier public looms, 
a w. liking m* n‘s hall, a literii v and phiIost'])hliMl soHi-ty, 
muse i.^11, tivo hank'v, null’ iiy hai lai k.N, water-works, a 
catll- inaiket, ’llic ^cliools, almshouses, aiid other 
cliaritii-s me iiumeiotis a’lil will iiidowcd, one of the 
foiiuer t Miii iiL'toii's) posstsv;ng an aumial icveinie of 
mure tl r. Tl.MiC; an l.«.spit d " ittai-hul to il. The 
com!t^ iMllini iiv was foii'^dul jn 17 1.^ ; tie county Innatio 
asvli.iii was bait in I‘'b», iii fbe IJi/ibetban bt^le. 
Races tiike ji’aco at M '’.k’U'-n, abi nt half a mile from 
ll.e trw:i. i tM !' til tL-wii is I f-il'-iJeiable. evpe- 
ernhy I!' \\ I Kii ibol " aiiil daniul fi. in tie* c»miities of 
Dtumjli, ^lortL '' :m ly, md MeiiMvlh. ; tlnead. liifnyain, 
ca’^a" r.l v;,ns are n l;mfa(.tuud, and th*'ie are non 
wri^^ .it (’ .! '' m. '1 he tu.Mi his aKo some glass-painting 
W( ik-- and CM' i;m*e ii. I’t-hous'-s and biewerie.s. ?shicws- 
bun 1 ^ aKo (M lebrated hr I's hiiwn and cakes. It has 
twcl\' ( op iiatc tl idin^: c.enpanies. a sahnon fishery in the 
rivi I . Mil a hi>k lumiu-^ in ( oal and coin. The .Scvmii 
is 1 . iMji'.h' for boats ff .hi (,r |0 tons, and ihi.ie is a 
bi i' < h ( f the (il m l himl’'n Can il to Wtmibiidge (eoii- 
Mnat-d la 'liiniid in Kt'.'j), wlinh opc-iis a coinnmm- 
caf on With ll.e 'st.jjc r.l'Iiii. pottiric>. 'llie hoionerli 
r(dnir»-i two mmidtis to I'liiaiineiit fioin l.’I'S to l.s.s.'>, 
wluMi t!.' lejifi lit itojii i\MS ledueiil to one loernbei. The 
prpijliti ,11 in l.^.sl was 2o' ll.e iiiiinii iji.il homngh, 

COM \tin'j\e \mI1j tie parli irnrntarv L-mj oueh. is di\ ide«l into 
five wai'i". and is eiiud b\ ten .dihimen aiid tiiiiiy 
fonr.c’lo]'. A'"i/i s and ‘^e-'-iDiis f,.r the comity, as 
Wrli a> “t li- f'T tl . IfooiiLd), rue held lare. 'J he 
ann.i!^ of tie t'-wn .i.e mti r» ^tn.;:. It w.-i'^ ft nnd.r-d jn 
tl.a i fti. f ciituiy (iijion tlie d<<ayof the ibimnn I ri<ouituri \ 
or by tbr‘ Iliilidi kinits of Fi>w\sland, who 

ii'adr it tl L!i ' apif il. und( r the name (T //ryv< r//, which 
tl e.r - uef t ^<1 r" 1 lanslatf d mt*; rnhht Ixith 

b*:;.^ ■! ’i\' 1 fioin ll -* aldei and willows which abounded 
in tl-' ’a 1 ’y dll j.laie 1 . df'-cribed at eonsiib-rahle 
bi.jth tl ' ‘■ni'.o}. dhcic are stdl soiiv 

rema.:.' of t'f- town w.i'.K limit 111 the iciim of Heniy III. 
Al'ai,ian«nt w Md h^ e hy JhJwaid I. in and 

one !a Ji<iaid II. :n J.31'7. A greet b.atrb* w.as fought 
beneath ii'i w.ihs bflwemi lb’ ll IV and Jbmry Hot-pur, 
tl.c f-on ef t’le 1 ell ef Xoi tl.uinbf ll md, .i^^ist»-d hy the 
F.irl ed Hon; la'', in 1 lo;j, )n wi/uh Ib,tsj m- slain and 
ih'- Fni.ceof Waif s, .vft. 1 w nds He ni} V.. hi’-t di-tinguidii’d 
l.im-elf in the feM. 'lla* mih- of th- cuntc'^t is still 
c.ailed RattledifM. Skrew-bm\ was raptnieel hy the 
Jhirlnir.iciifary forces in If 11. AuKiig lie most int< rest- 
ing nm.ims fd .'enlie^uity at Mnw-lmiy are the stone 
jnipil •'{ the abbey, .and the- kf e p 'd the e i-tlf f 1 00 feet 
(■'jM'ire;, t'e- latter bmlt into a piiwil*. he i.-'- by 'I e-lfeiril ; 
t! e ane/.e: t fcnr.cil he.n'-e; cl'dhworkers' li.iil, \f. 
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SHRIKE (Laniidm') is a family of birds belonging to 
the duntirejstial section of the oub r Ras.seres. 'I’lio bill is 
stout, more or less compressed, lumked at the tip, with the 
i 4 )per mandihhi armed with a piomiiient imteh near the 
tip, and the ba.se beset with stout bristles. The sinallor 
specie's feed on insects, which they takei in the same man- 
ner as the tlycatchers, but the more powerful spcciess prey 
also upon birds, mice, and reptiles; in those the claws aio 
shaip and tine, and assist ns instruments of capturo or 
picheiision. Many of the sluikes have the habit of im- 
paling their prey on thorns, i<.e., whence tliey are called 
1 butcher-birds. The species aie nume rous and found in 
' every part of the world except South America. 

The Gre.at Gray Shrike or Gienl I’utoher-hlrd (/.o«/r«e.r- 
ctihifor) is a tolerably regular winter visitor to Riitain, but 
ne\er breeds in this country ; it is common in the north of 
I France and other parts of XortheTii Europe. It is about 
I Oj inrhe's in lengtli. The plumage is peaily gray above, 
I with the lower region of the eye and ear-co\e*rtfi black ; tho 
I cheeks and under surface nrn nearly white; the wings .arc 
! bl.rck, with a white bar near the base of each fcatlier; 
! the tail is black with ft white tip, the hitter ce.>lonr in- 
' creasing in extent tow.ards tlic outermost featheis; the bill 
is black ; the legs are slender and nearly black. The gray 



Butcher-bird {Lanlu^ rxcuhitor). 

shrike feeds upon mice, shrews, small IuimN, frogs, li/.ard.s, 
and large insects. It is a bold and combative? biiil, attack- 
ing crows and other birds iiiurh liiger than it.sclf when 
tln-y come into its haunt.s; and it lias even been used iu- 
ste.id of a falcon to tly at small hiids. Tlio foreign fal- 
coners often make a veiy ilifferent U-se of it, employing it 
in trapping liawks during the autumn and winter-. The 
shrike is fa'^tened to iho ground, and, on tlie appio.ach of 
the hawk, begins screaming loudly, ami thus gi\es tlie 
kakoner notice of the fact; from this it is called (xcuhithr^ 
or the H*ntiiit‘l. The nest is generally built on tie< s, and is 
eoinposed of grasH-stnlks, roots, and inov.s, with a lining of 
down or wool. The eggs, from four to six, are bluish or 
gi .IV ibh- white, spotted on the larger end wit Ir light brown 
and ash. 

I’he Red-b.acked Shrike (/lowms colli/no) la llie most 
abundant British species, arriving in this country in April 
or May, and departing, after breeding, in September. It 
i.s rather local in its distribution, and is most rominon in 
the South of England, rarely reaching as far north as 
Seotlnnd. It is found on the Coiitirrent as far north as 
Norway and Sweden, and passes tho winter in Africa, ex- 
tending tf) the Cape of Good Hope. It is about 7^ inches 
in length. Tlie male bird has the head and neck gray, a 
band on the cheeks black, tho b.ack and wing-covcits 
chest mrt, tlie upper tail-coverts gray, the wings black, 
rn-irgined with red, and the wliolc lower surface pale red. 
'I he female is of a general dull brown colour, with tho 
lower surf.aee h.arred with grayish-white. The red-backed 
.shrike fecd.'j chiefly on insects, particularly cockchafer .s, hut 
also on mice, shrews, and small birds. Like the preceding 
•‘pecics, it has tlic singular habit of hanging up its prey, 
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either by fixing it in the forked branch of a tico or shrub 
or hy impaling it upon a tlmrn, ho ns to pluck ofV Ibo 
featlipis of birds and Inir away their limbs with more 
facility; even its insect prey is served in the same manner. 
The nest is large, cup-shaped, and placed in a strong 
hedge or thick bush. 

Tlie Woodchat {Lnnim rutilun) is a rare visitor to 
Britain, though it breeds tlirougliout Pbirope, It is ab<»ut 
the Maine size as the red -backed Hlirikc, hut has the hack 
of the head ami neck bright bay, the back black, and the 
lower surface white. 

SHRIMP is the name given to two small species of 
crustaceaiib belonging to the order Dkcatoda, whieli also 
contains the lob-stcrs and erahH. Tlie Common Shrimp 
(^Cnnif/on rvUjarifi) resemides a lolistcr generally in ap- 
pearance, but IS only about inches in length. It is dis- 
tingni.-#ied by lia\ing the pincers on the first pair of 
walking limbs, >\liicli correspond to the great claws of tlie 
lobster, only slightly developed, by the second pair of 
walking liiiilis having Hiiall pincers and being long and 
slender like the thinl pair, by tho fouith and fifth pairs 
being short and thick, by the rudimentary rostrum, and 
by the sinootlincss of the carapace. 

Tin* cuirninni shrimp is \ery abundant on sandy shores 
on nearly all parts of the coasts of Britain and Ireland, 
where it fiequonls the shallow water. It is of a pale 
glaucous grcfTi colour, dotted with gray, becoming brown, 
and not red, after boiling. During life the body is .semi- 
transparent, and so clo.sely re.scmbles .sca-waler that the 
animal is with dilbcuUy distinguislied. Its ordinary motion 
consists of short darts or leaps. NYlien alarmed it hastily 
bmits itself ill the sand In a peculiar movement of its fan- 
bke c;iud'il fin. This species is also common on the coasts 
uf Nnrili Ameiica. 

'i lie second common British species of shrimp r.s Pan- 
fhihiit annnlirorniity which inhabits deeper water than tho 
Common fihiiinp, ami is clnelly taken on tlie eastern and 
southern coast.s of England, It is fivnii 2 to 2J inches 
long, and is of a reddish -gray colour, spotted with a dc« per 
red ; when boiled it becomes bright red like most other 
cnistaceaiis. It is distinguished hy the long spiny ros- 
trum, hy having all its walking limbs long ami slender, 
witli no pincers on the first, by the great length of the left , 
limb (d the second pair*, and by the antenme exceeding in 
length the wlioh* body. 

Scveial other species of Crangon occur on British coasts; 
ami some of the smaller species of Tala'iiion, to which the 
TriAW N belongs, ar c sold a.s sin imps. 

Shrimps funn the food of her rings and other fislies, and 
of various aquatic biid.s. When boiled they are much 
esteemed as a delicacy for the table, and Peg^vcll Bay, near 
Ramsgate, has quite a reputation for supplying tliem to tire 
JA)nd(Hi markets. On many parts of tho British coast 
ahrimp-flshing furnishes a pr’ofitahlo employment to boys 
and women, who wade up to their knees in .sandy waters, 
pushing before them tho shrimp net. This in form rc- 
bcmhles a wide-mouthed hag, stretched hy means of ar 
bhort cross-bcain, and attached to the end of a long pcdc. 
But a more wholesale way of fishing is by means of 
Aweep-ncts dragged over the fisliing ground by a coujOc 
of boats. 

SHROP'SHIRB or BA'LOP, a county of England, 
bounded N, by Cheshire and a detached part of Flintshire; 
K. by Stafford-shirc ; S.E., S., and S.W. by the countic.s of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Radnor ; and W. and N.W. by 
Montgomeryshire and Denbighslrire. The greatest lengtlr 
north to south is 4G miles, and tiro greatest breadth 37 
miles. The area is 811,107 acr'e.s. The population In 
1881 was 217,003. 

tSurface and Pirerf, — Shropshire contains every variety 
of surface, from the luggcd mountain to tho fertile and 
cultivated valley. Tho river Severn separates it into two 
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nearly equal divisions, and forms a boundary between the 
more elevated districts of the west and south, and an ex- 
tensive level on tlie nortli and north-cast, which extends 
into Cheshire and Staffordsliirc. On the wv-st various 
chains of Welsh mountaiiis extend into Shrop^ldic. Tho 
Breiddcn Hills, rcMiiarkahlc for tluir pittuKMjiu- forms, aio 
situated on tho southern hank of the .Sf vern. lu-.ar wlioj.* 
(hat liver cntcr’s the county, Conidou Mounlam Is 17(Jd 
feet above tlie level of tJie sea. Tlu* hill c illod tie. W n kiii, 
near Wellington, rises 132M feet above tho s( \ 
feet above the Sevei-n, wliicli flows at its foot: being mailv 
detached from all rieighbouring hills, .as well as ( onsiderably 
higher, it forms a con^pieiious object; and the view friM 
its Hninmit, on a dear da_v, is one of th'* most exteiivi*. • 
and majestic in England. Tlio singular ridge cilled Wej,- 
lock Edgo extends from the v.alley of tlie Onny to tl;e 
Severm at Coalbiook D.ile, ;i di'^tanco of about 20 inib*. 
Wenlock I'.dge is ll.anked on tin* cast by a niunbir of d -- 
tached rounded hills, extending fioin the Dniiy to the tow i 
of Wenlock, all of wlmii aie uial. i 1000 f,M-t m licigbt, 
and, as well as the greater pojtion of Wenlock Efig.*, aie 
under cultivation or [ilanted (o the ir ^umniu^. Tlie firo.\ -i 
CJee Hills attain their greatest de\.alion in this esjunty, i:i 
two peak.s called Abdon Barf and die Baif, the foiinei of 
which is 1800 feet atxjvc the s(a, and tin* latter IfiOO f.'. 

A few miles south of tlic Biown Che Ililb. and coiiiif"i t- I 
with them hy a tract of .smilslonc, ire tlie Tilti-i ‘;to] e 
Clcc llrlB, attaining the lielglit of 17.‘>0 feel, and jirescnt- 
ing an extremely pietun^qiie ap[icarance n il.c *-('ein:y 
of this and adjoining counties. 

Although Sliiopdiiie in ly cor^i b'n,,d a wdl-enlriv i\< I 
county, yi t tluie rnc e.xten^-ive tia(.t'> of , isfc I md. miiiy 
jioitioiis of wliieli miglit III ini ’ .se>l w ilh 'nJ\ iiitage. Sji>\ 
indeed, of the tli \ated di*‘tints ai loo li.vircn or injgL I 
to admit of cultivation, but they aflord In’ibage fei "linp. 
Clnn Eoiest is not a wooded tract, but lonsists of smooth 
roundid bills, wlmli wep* foimeily used as sbL-ejiw.iik , 
and comprise npw iids of 12. non acu"-; but tin* :.i‘al'jr 
portion i-> now' nu lo'-ed. Xnmei.ms wa^t. s ho b-.lw-'ii 
Muew'sbiu) and Diavton, and the county abo ei'nia. 
‘‘evcril extensive iiio.ssrs or bog«, ^luli as Bi.;!e\ 
between ShlS’W'^burv .ind Eih "Ui'-ie, w here tl;e i xpen^p-* )f 
an cfiicjent svstem of di. lining would be mo:c than i :n- 
pensated by the impiovcd quditv of the st il. 

The Eoiest (if W'vio, (-n the nglit hndc of tin* \vin, 
between Bewdlcv and dtobniy Moilimer. is ;i large tiaet. 
piincip illy of iindi rwood, wliah is enl down wiiui viiing 
for the purpose of Imniiiig into eh.aicoal, whi«li js map]* 
soinewh’it exlcnsivelv. 1 ho countv ooiil.iinsa liig(^qii mtgy 
of oak timber. 

The piincipil river is tlie Si:vi t:\. Tlie 'I'eme has 
neither its lise, (cimiiMtion, iior tlie iirineijial pait of its 
couiM* within the couuly, vet, li'diig next m size to the 
Severn, ami eomiecfed with the diamage of all the soulhiTU 
distncts, is .second in impoitanee only to that river. It 
lises in Rmlnoisliiie, and mumi foims the boundaiy Ik tw i en 
th.it county and Shiojislmv. U .ifterwaids becomes the 
hoimdaiy between Ilendord^bive and Shroji^liire, .and >u!i- 
sequently eiiteis the latter a short distauec above the town 
of Ludlow. It then altern.-itcly dividis it fiom WoiTo.stei- 
.shire and Heicfordshire, .and finally quits the sbiic and 
eiitcis Woicester below’ the town of Tenburv. .and id's 
into the Severn near WoicestiT. Its diivetien is nenly 
e:i8t, deflecting below Ludlow to the soiith-e.iNt. 'Fhe t'lim 
is a tributary of tliC last mentioned iiver, and ii^e^ wiiliin 
tho county in the wild uncultivated distiiot called Chiu 
Forest. The Oiiuy is also a tnbut.ary. It ri^es among 
the Corndon HilN, and taking a sonth-eist dnection, uii)te.s 
with the Teme about 2 miles .above Ludlow'. 'The Titu 
rises iu the iioitli-east distnet, and (lows south-west by 
Market-Dnivttiu. It then takes a comse moie directly 
1 south, and .aftciw'.ards west, falling into the Severn between 
21 
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Atchnin ,inil Wroxftt^r. Its uliolo course is about oO 
hi it is the loiip of tlii‘ Shropshire stitMiiis. The othor 
Kvers .'ue tho Ihuleu. P(‘ 1 tv, Mi'ole Tnook, Coumi, O.iiiiKt, 
r.ie, aiiil llie Woife. most of uhieli aie tiibutiiios of the 
SL\»ni. The pi'e\. 1111111:1: tnuh iicy of the liveis is to the 
.* Milli .mil sontli-iMsl. 'I'lio So\ eui is the oiiK navi^.ihlL* 
•^triMin. Tlu* tiNli that fieiiueiit that ]‘.lit of it iihieli is 
m L^liiopshiie aie salmmi. tiout, pike, ])eieh, 

sliad, (.hub. l;iu 1 .:m<ii. louli, Jaeo, i up, and eeN. The 
iMi of the ollivi liM'is and stiiams aie piineipally tiout 
ud 'fhe 1 iko'^. 01 uatiiial pouls of water, aro 

i ut lUimeii'U'' ('r exieii^ive. "J he laii^i ^'t is IdleMilerc, near 
rue litw n of ill it V mil'. It eo\ > rs .dn»ut 1 Iti acres. There 
. e siMi.d Hill lid 1 he ('.nulls aie confined to 

1. at ]’ itic’i oi (he I .'UiiiN whiih In ^ ]v«i th nf the Se\ern. 
T i»- l‘..i niu:.J..i:u .ual Lj\ir[.eol (’and is coniu'Cted with 
t I SIae^^ ‘'' luy (’.mal b\ a biaiieh. 'I'lie .southeiii part is 
^ a ]'\ i:i'\. 'd ef w.itLi* euninuinii’ Uloii. 

>l.n ji'.l'ii e i"*! ■i\i dtliioue’hMit In nilw.ays — Siiiti-.ws- 
1 . I.Y, .11 ti'e middle of tlie euiuit 'k, lit ill'.: the irieat railway 
I rieif lLu> }Mit <I the Cl , w] eiiee lims i.idiate in 

: 4 diuitiia ; wluj.t Wil!!';_ti 11 .u..l one or two phui s on 
t e I isterii sble (.f the eom.i v. .‘md (_’i.i\en Aims on the 
‘ 'Ulli. .Ui' I Iuwl^e 1 !.'“ jmet.i'i- for M*\eial lines. The 
t VI. mam Iw.* ^ aie the Gieat \\ esleiii and the London 
4.^'i Noitli wi ' tel n. 

0 > '.’wu — ll 1 i> hi'er m* I ti i.id that t!ie pirt (d the 
( iir’L\ h.' 1. 'Ftii and. i I't i.f tie' .tin is inoie men 

I the ^onth ainl we^t. 
i iN 3 ak. i o e i. int’.’’ tily coinieeti d witli its 

: .! f-.t l!.e riM'i .‘"eMia in'iilyfnims 

T . ...\ ' ' ' t M . 11 ti ' 1 . A 1 . d ^ nuh-.:. I’e •‘Vstein on the 

1 :i'.. i i!.' o...<i Luaii’- n-v t ’ di'^mti.. 

! . t n All d s."d'ti 11'* '♦«' ’> ot iiipi' " the wiiole noitliern 
I It' (file C'l irdy, i xtt n.ini;; r.L>i th .nid • a^'t into ('l.esidie 
. 1 'h id'i .ill 1 <n tiii Wt. t ]'is-;n'.: int.i tin coal 

: 1" It. •. ( 1 (ink ..’-d (is\\''tiy. (m the soulh-w\st it 

\ ’ 1] - 1. '..el lb' I (Ui s < ‘ tl I >di*n.iii 1 oi.k'v of Mwut^'oini.r^- 

'll . :m.l ^tn tein.s li 1 ' '.mv' Tnde- ^onth of ti c Si vi in to 
t •' (. ll : ■.iii.illi ns .’.hi ul \\h ''tlii4i\ .ind PontediUiv, win re 
t.e '■ 'I., id^' of tl.i litw ittl f.'.nnl-'tone o\ei]ii s th.it 

f .1-1. L.d \ . ih ix'.ii'N inith-e.i-t to M ir .^l.n WNbury ; 

I 4 * t. . -inii-tii' aj . n p- : I ti iti - ‘•onth to a 11 nrov, p.iiiit 
; ai t! ■ <. n I'b c ILh .and i'. eceded *11 t! i wist h\ 

t e r. I'-l'M I. f Le J'lOt'Aood. 'J h< Iil_e t.f tl.'* 1 -cks of 

1.. ' n. '*> ni i :.t ' .i us H' rth .i< M" - tl e \( in, as 

V,,d. a- li.e ti.'i; -1 '(h- of 111 Vdiik.'i, riL'dn di tli Ct the 

■ i-':'.! e, e ( ' u.'l 'V 1 !.(■ o*" will'll is exlmdi'i .stdl 
! .li-'ii' ill L' III. ( a-r, f’ . * 1 A\ f h.i'^ti.n to a point in ar 

2 . ' , ' ; t . ' 1 1 .' c aJ n I’' at’'rj'f('' db:-.' ! I>,de on wl.ov, 

‘liiii L ! -I ti.i ‘.an btoni 'i^'lii .ippi ns and oi cnjii* - (he 
r n A i 'i 1 't ti.e (( unl\ 1 ^. eol of rl •. .‘^e\i.i.i. 'llie 

:'W i(_ 1 '''oinin thi" put of Li.ji n;d e.n.ii'tsof sali- 
I -n- : . nl v.md'ti ■ e .ni.l iji.ai (/('•■ c-.inidoinerate, 

e..h-.n '. I ' late, : ’.'1 I'.v.i 1 i* d '■and-toii' . 

A' 1 ■ I. LA red md-t* ne ‘’t ^*.1 ni onins in .'•^l.rop lure 
' • I ■ 1 . ef ahem. It fid'.'jW‘‘ that ll.< h^wer menil.iis< 

^ la].'.'- t' w.tM ine C'.]^'i - if that .sj. -t*'!n; and aifijd- 

1 'jiy t' ' 'lyWij i.d '-.anLt :,l i- net Witli .alo;,;^ the line 
wbnh t .1.1.^ it^ b nnd.ai; . Id al^'i.o! th is lanlt ufioji tlicse 
lo'iMf 1' inv.’.nh b.i;..;s of inij.nr''. f < ni ii tioi-ar^ . and 
mottldl 1 n.i -tone (,Lcnr. .vi.a b. .r a elo-e n .SLiiddaiice to 
tl.e ronistonr or lie I hi i>d h a'.- b.ti In'. 

'’ihoold rid -aijd'to'ie ni minpiis a consiili lable 
part of tljo sonthun d.vi^iOii, Aj.oiIjii jiitiun of the 
i-',.int\. roniprI‘*in/ .ibout oiu-fouitli of sujf.uf. is tom- 
po'^ed of the stralitiid roi k.s of tb' .'sdur ini and (.'.nrdai.m 
^^sten,s. T hose otcujiy the '^oufijiin divi'-iori to tin* w»st 
of a hne (Liawn from Ludlow to the .Smun at Coaihiool: 
LJe. 

The Ludlow' rocks rise Lorn the idd red s.ind'-tone of 
D*uc into cininciices cf 1000 or 1100 feet uho\e ll.c 


.se.a, exhibiting tlic subdiiisioiis of the fonn.ition, t iz. tlie 
I pper Ludlow' lock, Aymestiy limestone, and Lower Ludlow 
loik. West of these, and sep.aiated by Hope Dale, i.s that 
nnhiukeii escarpment extending fiom the \alley of tlui 
Onny to Coalhrouk Dale, called Weiilocic Ed*;!’, and com- 
jHJseJ of Wenloek limestone. Thi.s is succeeded by Weiilock 
shale, in the \ alley east of the Caiadoc Hills, which consists 
chietly of dilleient varieties of amorphous trap, Hanked on 
the east niul wasst sides by the Caiadoc saiiilslone. Tho 
Ludlow' locks extend into Monli^omeiyshire, and tlii.s for- 
in.ition occupies nearly the whole of tliat puitiuii of Shiop- 
sliiro lyini; south and west of the Cmiy. 

The trap-rocks of tlu‘ Wrckiii, as in the othei Mileaiiic 
distiict.s, have disturbed and alleied the ailjaccnt .sti.it.i; 
and from ob^erxing these plienoiiirivi, and the dislocatiuiis 
of Coalhrook Dale and the Clee llilbs, “it may,” lys Sir 
Rodeiick Murchison, “bo atliimcd that this disfnct in 
Shropshire fuinishcs proof-s of the allcm.itc pla} and leposo 
of volcanic action duiing \cry long periods.” 

6’oil and Affric/dture. — The soil on the iiL;ht hanlc i f 
the Severn i.s chiefly a lud cbiy and gia\el, deiivi d fumi 
and oNcrhing tho new' red .sandstone format luii ; it is fa\our- 
ablc for many kinds of agricnltiiial jiiodui'c. Tlie suiitli- 
wc'^t poilion of the county is the le.ist pro(Iue(i\e. 'Ihu 
gu'iund is too steep and elevated, and the .■'Oil too li^Iit to 
admit of general culti\ .itioii. '1 ho \all('}s emiM-t uf luam, 
lesting on gr.avel, .and foiming good meadow and pa^-tuio 
kind. 

l)ilVercnt hroisls of c.attle are kept, but Herefoiils pievail. 
Croat c.ue is taken in the sebetson of the anbiiab, llio 
eattlo being ie 4 uirt.J not only foi the maikit I'ul fui d.iny 
purpu>e.s, and tlie sheep being \alLicd fur ibeir wo.d .w 
w'oll as their me.it. A race (d limned sheep, c.dl' d tho 
“Mnopshiie Do^^ns,” is peculiar to Hie count}. 

'Ihe ine.ul(;w.s adjoining the iSiMan and otler rieei . 
and stieams are iich, anil arc often oNciflowni, the w.it* r 
lying mi them for a considei,d)le tiiiu*, and cmhankmei.i-, 
lui\e been built, provided with ll'jodgate.s to legul ile tin* 
tlooding of the ndj.acent lands. 

Mlnlnu and M annfactun — The rich coal furmatiniis 
.iiid the iioiistoiK! a-'-soi ialed with them gi\e • nipli»\meiit 
to sLwiral thousand persons. The gieatir lu'itimi uf theso 
aie engagi d in r.iising coal, iiunstuiie, and lime, ainl in 
the m.nnifactuie of imn, and a few nt tlie k .id mnn.s mi 
the wi^tfin .side of the (minty. At C’o.ilpmt ihiii.a of 
( \( ry lb ^eiiption and of exfpii.site wmkmansliip is maib* 
in laigi- (piintities; th'TC .iKo a maniifaitory of c.iiliien- 
waie, ‘'innl.ir to the Etrurian or Wedgwood w.ne; and in 
the IK iglihmnhood are Aciy l.irge and impuitanl wmk.s fi.r 
till production of Mosaic and enc.iii^lie tiks. K1 imif'l 
m.anuf letories aio in opiT.iliiui at Hnew.sbui \, UsWi stiy, 
Cliurch Slielton, and Wortheii. Carpet.s aie nui.Ie at 
Ilridgnoith and glovc.s at Ludlow, but not so l.ngilyas 
fonr.i-ily. There arc mills for dyeing woollen chtMi at I.c 
lloiwood, c<.c., and paper-mills at LudW, (Jleobui}-Moi- 
tliner, Diajtoii, ite. 

Shrop.shire is divided into InmdicdF. It is in 

the dioceses of Hereford, Liehtield, and St. As.a]ih, and 
in the()xf(;rd circuit, the assi/.is being held at Shn^wshmy. 
I'^nr pailiamentaiy purpo.ses the emmty is divided into four 
dMsioris, (aeh returning one meiidier. 

Jl'miory and Anti<iiulki, — After tho subjugation of 
liritain by the Romun.s this- county was coinpri.sed in the 
jirii\ince of Fla\ia Caesanensi.s, 'I’lie chief Roman .station 
was [Jrlronium^ now Wroxehr^ the leinnins of which 
weie lately nneoM ied and have added con.siderably to our 
knowledge uf the Roman period in liritain. Under the Eng- 
lish it was included In thu kingdom of Mercia (that is, thu 
.Marchj. Ofla, king of Mercia, foiiiied that il}ko or rampart 
wliieh htiil beaiH hi.s name, extending fiotn Flintshire on the 
north to the Rristol Channel on the south. William the 
Comiueic^r bestowed this Maich district upon his relation, 
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RofTor do Montgomery ; but it was lon^ before the WelMi 
prineos could be hubducd. 1 ii order to resist their enei oaeh- 
inonts a prent number of castles were built on the western 
side of the county. The most important existing; in the 
rci;^n of Henry 111. were those of I{iidf,morth, Shiewsbury, 
Ludlow, Ellesmere, Cause, and Oswestry. Of tliesc, 
Riid^^iioith and Shrcwshuiy wero ori^^inally Old Kn'^lisli 
foiliesses. The niins of a ^reat number of castles yet 
rcmiiiu; those of Ludlow Castle are perhaps the most 
perfect on the Welsli border. Tlio ecch-siastical and 
1 elisions establishments of Sliropshiro formerly amounted 
to ah«)ut fifty. The remains of many of them are to be 
fieon at the pirsent day, some in a high statu of prcs*Tvation. 

SHROVETIDE .seems formerly to have lasted scveial 
days, possibly a week, but by the close of the middle apes 
bail dwindled to two day.s, Collop Monday and Pancake 
Tuesilay, and now the pi cat feastinp-time only sundves in 
the modest pancake of Shrove Tuesday. The term Shrovc- 
tido alludes to the custom of shrivinp or ronfe.s.sion which 
piMierally picvailcd, at all events for this once in tlic year, 
u\eii with those who did not usually confcs.s, as a preparation 
for the solemn fast of J^ent, which was to bepin on the next 
Wednesday (Ash Wednesday), forty days before Easter 
Day. Rut the people from time immemorial prepaied 
their bodies as well as their miiid.s for f.ent, and preceded 
the lonp last by a .sea.son of plultonous feaslinp, still sur- 
M\iup ill the carnival time of Italy. The collops of Shrove 
Alonday are slices of s.alt meat, ausweiiiip to steaks of fresli 
me.it (epps and collops are often used in thn North as a 
synonym for cL^ps and bacon)-, and collops were formcily 
the spc. ial dish of Shrove ^londay, either with eppa or 
witlumL them. The hoys pci. iiiibulated the place, in the 
W ist of Enpland towns, on Shrove Monday, singinp a \eiy 
ol I tiaditioiial shroviiip soup — 

" Sbiuvctide is at hand, 

And I he c<>in« a shrov inp. 

Pray, dame, somethin;; - 
An a]>pU‘ HI n duinplin;:, 

Or .a piece nf paucako 
Of your own make.” 

Shrove Tuesday, sacred for uncounted centuries to thccon- 
sniiiptioii of p.incake.s, was in the middle ages also universally 
erhhr.ited with cfck-fight.‘<, and throwing at cocks tied to 
;i .stake. Tlie reason for this i.s veiy ob-scuie. Shiove 
Tue.sd'iy foutlmll, fin' cenlnrie.s an annual holid.iy panic, is 
re.'ulily nndci. stood as a n.atioiial sport; but cock-liphliii;:; 
docs nut cairywitliit my special lecommendat ion. There 
is ceit.'iiiil} an old Jepend of nn attack of the English upon 
the D.ines on Sliiove Tuesday, in the dark days of Alfred 
the (jieat, being defeated by cocks crowing and ghing the 
alaim, and hence an anniinl punishment being decreed 
.ag.'imst the bird; but it seems more probable that tlie 
(Multy was in levengo for the cock’s share in the denial 
of his Lord by Peter. Sometimes hens wcic lied to the 
slake to be thrown at, instead of cock.s. Thus Tn^scr in the 
famous “ Five llimdred Points of Good Husbandry ” savs — 

“ At Shrovetide po hh^o^ inp, po thresh the fut lieu; 
if l)]iii(lfold call kill her, then give it thy men. 

Mahls, fritters and p.-incakes enuW' Bee yu make, 

Lot slut have oiiu pancake fur company’s bukc.'* 

'riie first p.mcake was nl\va}fl reserved by custom for tbo 
most slovenly maid, and, as a rule, w:ia tlierefuru declined 
with thanks. 

Instead of Shrove-cocks a merciful substitute for the in- 
evitable cudgel-throwing was found in many places in the 
shape of a scarecrow, called J.aek o’ I^cnt. This explains 
many allusions in old i)lay.s and talcs, such a.s If a boy 
that is throwing at his Jack o’ Lent chance to hit me on the 
shins,” which occurs in Greene’s “Tu Qiioqne,” or 

When thou dld'st stand six weeks the Jack o’ Lent 
For boys to hurl three throws a penny at thee/’ 

which is from Ben Jonson's ‘^Tale of a Tub.” 


SHRUB. A shrub or bush is a plant with a woody 
stem which approaches the tree iu its <Uivatioii and con- 
sistence, but never attains the In iglit of a tree, and is 
generally taller tlian the herb. It djllris also from tin* 
tree in having thn lateial hranehes .so d'^wclDpud as t'» leave 
no well-maiked main stem. An niidersLiuh i . intermediate 
betw'ccn a sliiub and .an hcih. 

SHRUB, a species of .strong, erdd punch pn ]-.ired wltli 
Bjiii its, lemon juice, sugar, and water. Tlie spirit c ha fly 
employed in making shrub is rum, .and when the wrad is 
used in its unqu-xlificd ham luin-shrnh is alluded to. 

SHUM'LA (Sthmnna'), a town of Rulgaiii, .siiirited 
on the nortlicin dctlhity of the Jhillau, on the lo id from 
t'on.stai]tino]»lc to Rm li.an-st, i.s .'')() nnlfs wc.st fioin \ .arna, 
and 58 8.S.W. from Sihstria, and h:id mliahii.mta 

in 1881. Although it is lUit well built, thne .aie s«j iruriy 
rnosqiies and Laths that tlie a[»pear;iiice i»f the is 

agreeable. Tlic maii'olcum of 1)]* ^alr-ll-^^;ls^.^n Pa**!, i 
is one of the gn_*alc‘4 (jrii.iiiu nt". dla (^miuf'if.e is (sm- 
.sider.able; the silk and tleth nnnuf k tines aie mtive, ili<- 
cotton factories, of whiili thru arf* a /real nuinliei, ^upjdy 
the nciglihouriiig provinces with tlie ]uo.iuC’ o( tin ir indu— 
try; and the extensive copp« r and liu-w.iic f-aiii<ir.e- ,ml 
tan-yards enrich the town c^JIl■^Itll■la!>Iv. Wine and gi.an 
are produced in Inge quanlitius, and ‘•ilkworms .arc "x- 
tensivcly reared in the Mdiilty. 'ILe iiiliahir mt-j cmi'-dt 
of Tuiks, Rulg.'uians, Gum ks. Armenians, and .lews. Ri 
.sitiutcd at the .spot wlme the lo.nls from the ohi- 1 for- 
trc.s.scs of the D.anube to Goust.anliii'tple v.i" t, .'^liunil.i is 
the key of the I'alk.m. ( »n lliKe -id* s it is iiKio- *1 by 
monnt.'inis, and pievious to the Reilni C igns^cf l.s7.S 
was ^tioiigl) foitiliMl. It c.i” ' into the n <.! :hf 

Tuiks m 1172. dhe Ru-sl.iii.s uii ’.ccis^.-'IiiIK I'-a^cd it 
in 1771 and in l«slO, hut tin) held it for a tlioil tune 
in 1'525'‘. 

SI is the s>r. iLIlMi'*-!] innsicdly trp expuss thi.- .'>fveTil!i 
of llie mip'i btale, and m tlo'^e •-vsti-.u^ wlui- 
v^noll^Inou^ with the n^tc (', .St i«prc^LUls l; l ii' te lI. 
I’ loin lliu famous liMun 1. 1 queiul Iixi**.’ , iu'M 1;. 
Gi n»u //•», only bvllahles w.r'- SLlictf.l f ^ u.«,- 

in mu'*.!*: bccauM* the sv^tein tin n in v«'jti" w i-, ti. i <•. 
Hkxai \\ In II tl.is systLin give wav t > ti ii < : il e 

octavo, a seventh .sv 1' ihh* w as rindLii.d m c( n \ . an i SI 
1 was invented, it is hcIuvoiL h\ ErviiUs PutcMino, p!' D r- 
I diecht, at ll.'- (I 'U' of tl e sixleinth »viitary, Lv lu ; : tin 
initi.il svll.ihieof llic l.ist line of tin t.Id Lyini 
./o//oa«i.O. hut cli.m/in; Sa into >V mi ns m-r t" iJ'\ i.c 
with Ln. lids, if s,.. inifi>i lir: ite, .xs t.w two 
sjllahleb he^iiiining witli .S 

SIAL'OGOGUES (frp>m Gi. /uih-u, s.div.i. and r ‘vs-, 
that whuh luxd-. oi hiniL'-"), .igmts wlv’.i imi,asc tlie 
Ilovv of sallv.i and ollu i tlind'> fiom the paiotul and other 
glands in the \i<.inlty of the month, di i \ op'n.ilc in d’f- 
ferent w;ivs. and aic did iului - lied into hnsil oi icnn tix 
Gf tlie loi i], .some aie gaNonus, otilei-i aie -'ulid; tl.<‘-.o la^^ 
aie aKo tciimd dl the [..■Uis'iis thf iiii 't 

'familiar is the odoui of .sivouiy food. l»y tlie m 'lion if 
iho jaw in the .ict of m.i-tication a How it ‘^lilvi is 
occa'-ioiu'd, and this u-sult occuis liowevcr inslphl ui in- 
soluble the suhstance may bo whnh is mi vid ah" ,* m :■ i 
inuulh. Hence evm a jiclddo will (.uuo it. I'-nt if tl' 
substance possess an .igu lahle au in.i or a cuiuitiv ml Ic i e 
give of pungency or aumionv, a gically augimn'ivl - t r ■- 
tiou is tlie consiMpieiice. In hot illm.Ues pi.jni' : .r;.- 's 
are extensively n-ed to slimulnte tlie la’v n;d .ois i < i ihe 
digestive organs: horse radish, pile.lmv u>-ir. uu. nr mv* w 
bulk have tins clVect. luinole sidejivnis ue l.i-l re- 
ceived into the svstein by the stem.uli < i! ■ i el imii N, 
and then cnctI a pcrnliar inlhience on the s.ihv.iiy glmds. 
Of tlic.se the mo? t familLn is mcicni v. 

SXALIS s a gemi.s of insects belonging to the order 
Ntt'KOiMhUA and family L^i.iluhv. Siahs lutaria is a 
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common ririti^h Insect well known ns a bait for an^^lcr*:. 
It IS ab»jut half an inch long, of a blown colour, with | 
fc-tioui^ly M'iuod wings, which, in repose, aie laid in the 
foiin of a sloping loof on the back. Tlie head is rather 
laige and depioscd, and has no ocelli. Tlic peifect 
lie dull and sluggish in then inoMMiicnls, and may 
he touiid in abniidance iii •'piing or snmmer m the ncigli- 
bomliood of water oi att iclied to w iter planls. The <‘i:gs 
are attached to watci plant.'', and lioin them aio hatched 
ciiiions lookini; lai\a\ liaiing a Ifiig body, a large homy 
lie.id fill iii''lii il witli ]i'>\Mitiil and tlic segments of 

the abil-iiin 11 tm nl'^heii with j.‘ ntetl hi i^tles. whieli serve 
U'' gilU, ■ iiii iKe Ml vwiiniiMiig; at the extiemity of 
the abloji'Mi 1 io’ig h’i-th I iil. When full giown the 
Ian a i win.'' raiMV\ in the bank, and tlieic changes into 
the I'll 0 I. 1 lb I'Mi 1 1 \ c. 

SIAM. In cbuliiig tl » iH.nnliIe> trihutaiy toordepend- 
enJ "11 it. ‘^nin ci.mpi.l.nnN a \ nt extent of country in 
tie jt’iiii''ula lu'Voiul tie llciiu'cs .nid thelaiger put of 
the ^iakn pinimula. t'n the i .i^t i»l bi on hes C’ochiii- 
Lii ua "I Anain ; "ii llie r.oith n r>mioa ai.il l.i"": "ii the 
wt 't 1" Ihiinn. Te^n. a:.<l 'I ( ii i mi . and "M tlie ‘'uuth 
is the tinlf "1 >11111 and the Mill} p*iiiiivu]i. 'I'he ma is 
diilicult t" L>t.mite, l-nt i*' j'lohihU JdojMin -.jnaie mile". 

A p' It... 11 oI >' iin r(ai.uii witii iiK'HiitaMn ami hills, 
win li .Hr » . Ill I Lt' d n^.'ihiii' lUMin.g ml" ( 'Iiiii.i. 

X"i'.h "f <0 _'ie' s. .M.d w 'tl ' nr li i- hi nil'! Ill " hi tli i.nigrs 
.aj'pii'iili "'1 n. i: t-j < ’ -* a:.< ll - i ns t" rstiinle oneix- 
ten^ivc iM i.iit i '1 I ut altii <ntiiM._ >iini the 

Li./bt" gia'l’.ilM. n ai «1 C"m: liU l!a‘ w**;* % I’.Icy of 

tla .M' I’M I.’ 1 .' 

( • '!'t J.i »• — 1 h*. 1 " I't w ! I ll I n!' I .Is f, ,r 1 Joo iiille<, 
is i ’ ' <1 .it 1 ' 'til.. 1.1 liciii K' !" Jn m.Ies. with a sen. 
f! n’ I .s. 1 1 1 1 . 1' 1 '- 1 iMt>\.'. a tl.' ni .iml (In mimland 

1..1S 1,1 I • h I Ill' 1 ll J| st \i'>-rls. 'I he idands aie 

rc'iln.ai ! im-j'! "I tin im h . "i me nsuj^ to mop than 

.‘i'll 'I I tiLt. Ml '■* if ti*:,i 111 I iil\ h'l.m *J to d miles long. 

Ti ' larji 't. fi I m i.'iili to -'-utli, .ii" the lolli-wing: St. 
M i‘ : 1 1 V. s 1 1 1 ' lat.'. ills. I i. ill'll I’ll plj. lilt Isl.inil, is 

iil'i'i.t ii.dif- li.iig m.il ll Wj'le. a', d his m its ii-nth p.nt 
.an • .\‘ d- 111 hiih"in . .Salai ^.i. oi .liiiik S'alon f <> N, 11!.), 
is ,ih.....t Ji' lull' s I"],'. .1’ .1 !<• w'lb'. .iiid oil its eist •'I'le 
ai'-' s.iM ' i"liiahiy l ^""1 Iruiionn; it (or.tims extui'iu-' 
tin m.M ' tl.i pi"t!iii.i "I wh'. h with f.iihk* ). i ds' in st-., 
iM'r}.,.!'! I.i|.a'i W""(l. ti'-opiitid ch.* t-i tl i Itiiiisli 
j'l.ttlen ' .It- in lb' Sti.iit "f M.ilin.i. luitl'i ^onlli, he- 
Iw-r 1 M I'd 111 1 •» N hit.. 1- I' I gi'iijii.f tli* Lriiiia- 

\ I 1 1 ' . ..t:"!i t" s, \ ] d • j!i td» ' "! 1 . 1 ' n tail's i}|i* 

isj o .!>> J loHo. I i, t .r.\j. .h.m tl «• i ao J ni'l is , tl • \ also 

ha.' -j".e oil'll baih.m'', li,r i.i-tiiii cast is jiiinh 

] W'l ti in tl • w. -t* ri'. .ii.ii ti.* im nut liiis m fiMjii'iitly 
Id J'l . s ih-^ i’ t. Ill fril,.t\ It i .ibo .si.pi rioi ; 

.'■I \L. .. I \t' !.'i\i tl lets \ M Ilf b ( 1 i,f j;c. , .mid olliiMs 
tl. l., ■ Ill'll . it' d .I'ld Ci'.-li.l IMlli Jiil.'J'r, f xfiiblt .a 

' .s 1 hi imls ib ng thl-. lo.ist aie 

ir It' ’ I... i.ri'.i 1 '1 I ]i \ i'. d, 

JJ <1 I 'ihh — ' 1 1,1 .^il'.'in, wh.iii fir ‘le. e dist.mce 
f"i'! ' tJ • le- .1 i,ii_\ le t.', 1 1 11 >i jn .iiid Jim m 1, Is notn • d 
HI.':' : 111 I ">1 \. 11 . it th' n iinj-oit ii.t ii\. I IS the Mcii.iin, 
or ■■ M' 11 ' I I 1 iM 1 . wi.’.ili i;-! 1 111 the south-wi st* 1 n 

dnstiits (.1 ti r t.ln t'-i ].i<i'.jme f,f nnii in. It is in 
reaht} f'jiii.'dif Ivmj In. an. his. 'J ).• wistiin niid long* i 
OH", <ail(il X.iiit,,!g l.'i, h.c, Its f-iigiii Deal 21 ' N. I.it , 
and h.os a geiiiMl .sonlliw.ad loiiisi nutii it joms fsouth (>{ 
22 " X. lat.) the other hi .'11,1 ll, r. died Mai jn.o n, whif li is 
ci-nsilfrcd by the Si.jrnfse to bo llie fiiimi[i'il one, tlioiigli 
its coiii.-'e is not .so long. 'J be iiniti'l ii\(i i.as'es b\ lie- 
(Id ami new capitals, A} utlii.'i ami Ii;»ngkok. ami inliis 
tlic '■‘.a by tl.icc bramliCH, IH inihs m a dneit line fioin 
liai.^kok, but, on auoniitof its winding'*, irall_\ d(» miles 
O'l't.ijit. 'i he I ai-termiiost of it.s three inoiilli.s i.s iiaiigabh* 
laige ahips, tliongh .iI] aic iiioie or Jc.ms obsliuctrd by 


lurs. The total course of the river i.s CKtimated at IjTiO 
miles. The adjacent country is oveiilowed hy the Mciinm 
from August to Dccemhcr. In fact, this river is as import- 
ant to is hi 111 .IS the Nile is to crop dejiend- 

ing entirely on its annual iiumdation ami the amount of 
fertilizing matter bi ought down in its course. Tlio Milley 
through which it Hows is of almo.st unsurpa.s.sed feitihty; 
and tlio extent of count i \ under the direct influence of tliu 
inundations i.s about 12,000 square miles, but tliu total 
iiiea dLained by the Menam is ncaily 22,000 sipiaie miles. 
Of its atlJucnts, the two best known am the Mckhlong and 
the I'liit.sfilok. Abont .'10 miles cast from the castuii 
mouth of the Mcnain is that of the liver Ibingp.i-kung, 

, which is of coiisideiable si/e and neaily .')00 miles m 
length. Another important liver, wliieli (lows limn lUmn.i 
thiough a poition of the e.nst of >i;iin into I'ik hiii-Clnna, 
is tlie Meikoiig. There aie hCM'ial extcnsi\e hikes in 
dilTcrent pints of the couiitiy. 

C/iinfitii and Vnulntti . — The climate vmlcs with the 
latitude and the ole\ation of its sin fare ; hut, as in otlier 
tmpical Countries, it has two seasons— tlie w"L and the 
diy ; tlie foniier heginning in Apiil m M ly, ami continuing 
till .ihont the commcnci iMcnt of July, when tlic diy season 
sets in ami lasts till the following April or May. The 
aieiage tempciatnie at Bangkok is— -Cool .scasi'ii (Noiem- 
her to rcbiiiaii), 77 ' Tahr. ; hot (Match to May), 8.V’; 
wet i^.Iune to ()ctobei\ H-l . Mean of the }ear >2 -th Tlie 
mean i.mgi* of the thcnnoineter is lit ; it si Idoiri sinks 
lower than 72^ Falir. On the whole tli»3 connli i is lioallhy. 
Ague and thi-lera are the diseases most nfe, and liny are 
very picMilent in the mai.shes dining the wet se.ison. The 
Gulf of Siam isixrmpt fiom hm i iiMiie*!, so that shipwietks 
aie \ciy rare, 1 lie kingdom is liili in natnial productions, 
of which lice i& the chief. lieforo the treaty with Gnat 
Ihitain in IHj.’), merely enough wa.s giowii f"r hoim* con- 
sumption; hut since that ii large expoit trade has •'pinng 
up. Tlie land on which tlie seed is sown belongs to the 
king, llicic is no system of inig.ition, the natiie.s liiist- 
iiig mtiiely to the rains or the o\oi flowing of the livcis hu- 
the neceshary moi.stiue. Droughts occur on an average 
once 111 twihe icar.*^, Agiiculluic altogcthci is iu a \cry 
jude .and backwanl .slate, hut a hettri .s\‘'lLin is being gi.idii- 
;ill\ iiitiodiiccd. Maize, several legmmnous plants, .sweet 
j»otatoes. coro.i, and an'ca palms aie cultii.atcd. 'J'he 
ci'iiiitiy is noted foi .a gnat \aiicty ami abiiml.mce of fiiiit 
tiecs, ;iml ihcir produce suj jia^ses that of all paits of India 
ill Ha\oui. Si'Vcial plants are cultivated a.s aitides of 
foK igii ti.ade. 'Ihe most iinpoitant, after rice, is tin* .sug ir- 
(.iiie, which indeed has been grown in Siam from time 
iiiiineinorial, but its prodncliou bas been decn-asing for 
III my yeais p.ast, in con.soqueiicc of the hea\y taxation to 
which it is subjected. Tobacco, cotton, and black pepper 
are al ‘'0 expoiled. The forests, wliieh cover neaily all tlic 
mountain range.s, yield scleral article.s of hade; among 
wliicli arc cardamoms, gamboge, aquila-wood (renowned 
for its pci fume, and on that account exton.sively u.sed at 
mairiages, funerals, and other ccremuiiie.s in Kastern Asia), 
.'iiiil a gieat variety of timber trees, including teak. tSilk 
cult me. is cairied on in the province of Kahin, whicli lies 
on the ('.astern side of the .‘siameso delta, at the foot of the 
luouiilain.s sepaiating the Menam valley from that of the 
M‘goiig. ri.ijMdering llie natuial wealth of the country 
theie IS compnialively little trade and industry, mainly 
owing to the state of seifdom in which the population 
i.s kept, chi* fly through the custom by which a debtor bc- 
coiru'.s the slave of liis creditor. I'hioughout the whole of 
Siam the iiatiieH are liable to forced labour for a certain 
peiiud (if the }ear, vaiying fiom one to three months, in 
consequence of which the land, rich in many parts, is badly 
' cultivated, Prohaldy not more than onc-twcntietli of the 
av.'ulablfj land is under cultivation. Domestic slavery is in 
paitiul pioccss of abolition. Xcaily the whole of the trado 
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is in the hands of foreigners, and in recent years many 
Chiii('s<‘, not subject Jiko the natives to foiced labour, ha\o 
settled in tlic country. 

Natural HUtory^ cf'c.— In Siam the elephant exihts in 
the /greatest perfection, and is much cinjilo^ed as a beast of 
burden. 'I'lio ivory, liides, and bones are largely exported 
to China; but it is against tbe law to kill the animals, as 
tliey are considered the property of the king. The breed- 
ing of clepliants is carried on very extensively. Black 
mill wild cattle and buflfalocs arc numerous. Tigers, tiger 
i.if'i, bears, leopards, rbinoccrosfis, elks, and many kinds of 
deer arc found in the woods. The horses of Siam arc 
.small, re.semhling onr ponies. A kind of goat is kept 
about the teinidcs. Hogs are numerous, both in a domestic 
and in a ^^iId state. The lard, prcpaied with great rare, 
is exfiorted to the Knropean settlements in the neighhour- 
ing eouiitiies. Wild fowl exists in the forests, and the 
common fowl isrcaicd in the lower countries. Fish and 
till tic are very ahnndant ; and crocodiles, lizards, and aer- 
j»ciits of \arious kinds infest the country. 

(h)ld is found in tlie mountains, and is woiked in some 
spots. Tin, iron, copper, le.ad, zinc, and antimony .arc met 
with in in.iiiy places, and are extensively worked hy (he 
(’hmese. The precious stones are the sapphire, Oriental 
inbv, and topaz. Salt is made in the low wooded country 
wliicli extends between tlie mouths of the Meiiam along 
the .sea. 

Populafian^ Manners^ (Je. — The population is rather 
impel fi'ctly known, and the difficulty of any coirect result 
is tbe guator owing to tbe Oriental custom of numbering 
only tlie MK'n. Tbe hist native registers state the male 
pi)pu!.i! ion as follows: 2,000,000 Siamese, 1,000,000 
Ohinesc, 1, 000,000 Laoli.ms, 1,000,000 Malays, 350,000 
C.irnbcidians, and 50,000 I’eguans. Doubling these figuies 
to include the fcimile .sex gives a total population for tlie 
kingdom of 10,800,000 inliahitants. 

ihc people are of the Mongolian family, shorter Ih.antho 
Chinese and taller than the Malays, and have the same 
Fucial habits as tlie Cliinc.se when the latter are iincon-* 
taminated liy Kiiropcan influences, being honest and peac e- 
able, but idle, passionless, and timid. The Laos of the 
interior difler from the »Siame.sc proper in hting nioie 
.sl( nder .and darker in complexion; they aie inticpid 
hunt«i.'<, and li\e in trihes nnder a patriarchal goveiniiuiit. 
The women peifoiin mo.'it of the labours of the held, woik 
tlie boats on the liver, act ns porters, iK-C., and arc cxteii- 
siMdy cmydoyod as retail traders. Those of the liigher 
cl;i,s.sc.s spend their time in idleness and sleep. Social 
K-jicct is demonstr.'itcd in the most extiavagant maimer. 
No inferior stands in the presence of a superior. Even 
jouim'or brothers kneel in .addressing the elder or when 
banding liiiii sinytliing requested, and subjects of the highest 
grade approach the sovereign on hands and knees. The 
pc(»ple are very fond of jewelry and orn.iinerits, and aie 
prolicieiit in music, having several good native instruments, 
as wa 11 as those in general use in Euiopo. Cock-lighting 
is a faiomite sport, and kite-flying is the amusement of 
}ouug and old. 

Kuropeiin influences are rapidly working changes among 
the people — as regards their morals, it is said, not eiilin-ly 
ill the diieclion of improvement — and the troops are Ix-iiig 
tiained in the western manner, roads, tclegiaphs, and 
canals constructed, ships built, steamers introduced, 
hcienco and conimerec encouraged, and printing from txpes, 
before unknown to the Siamese, has been established. 
Colli t a.strologers and progno.stioiitor8 are maintained with 
small annual stipends, who in former reigns received a 
sound castigation upon the failure of their predict it ui**. 
By the eiudest method.s these astronomers- royal c.alculate 
the inoMUiients of the sun and moon and cclipsi«s. The 
most general faith is Bvduiiis.m, but there is complete 
toleration 


iMtiyunge . — The Slarne.so language is very .simple in its 
construction. The alpliabet consi.sts of tliirty“.six conxonants 
and twelve vowels; and the wiitten chaiaeteic, like tho 
Buimcse and IVguan, resemble the J^l!i and S.uiskiit. Tho 
roots are few’ in number— all rnfJiio^) llabu , .and tlicic .are 
no terminations to indie.atc gcndi'r, nuinbt r, pc]‘^oii, mood, 
or tense. Although as yet no intfr-eoiineetidn ha', been 
tiaccd between the languages of IJuriim, Cochin China, 
and .Siam, or between tliese and lli** Cljinc.*'C, ut tin- fart 
that all tlic.se races of South-east Asia liave tongm s of the 
s.aiiiL* Htrnctiiro (or want of stinrture) gi\(js stiong pir- 
buniption of sfiine relationship existing betw’cm them. At 
all events there must (“xist some rc.ason wliy tliese tlnee 
languages (and one or two others of tlie same region) .aie 
arreblcd at preei^' ly tlie same .stage of dcvc]oj>niCnt, while 
tbe C’liiriese, though quit** as conijilelc ly iiionosUlahic as 
themselves, has in.ide huge aihances in capacity of ex- 
pression and flexibility. 'Ihe Si.nnc'O litn.atuie is incagie 
and uiiintcre.sting, consisting of s(jngs, roinanec .and .a few 
ehroniclc.s. Altliongh llieatneil represi nl.ilions aie xery 
common with the .Si.nnese. they li.nr no wntteii dr.un.is 
nor any histoiy beynid tin* diy r liK.nologies of theii kings. 
Education is very hai-kward; few c.an do in iix* th.an n.ad 
and write awkwaidly. and peihaps cast accounts. 

Music. - The line.st ]»os.sihJc (qqMntunity for tlx ex.aml- 
natioii of Siairiesu nm.‘‘ic oc run mI m when the K.ng 

of Siam was induced to penult liis cc*mt band with tlnir 
iiLsti lino Ids (o ajijuarat tiie Intnaiational IiiM rilioDs and 
^lu.sic Kxliibition laid in London that _\ear. Thf- instminonts 
W'-ie all jd.ned with tlie pcifuriiiers .sitting i ross-l* gg' •! on 
tli (3 ground, and consi.-,ttd of wrood, bia»s. and .stvl liai- 
inonuoiis {niuaf), ki ttlf-sh.ipi d g'Higs (X. uonrj'). inangt d 
in be.autiful fiames m a ein’ . in tbe nnd.st of wIhlIi tlie 
peifoimcis s.it, thiL'O-stnngeil \iolb(.n?r t’hai I. two-stimged 
iiddles (.s’oie chiiu‘\ tliiec-.stringcd crocodiles {taL'lia>i\ 
leed ynp* lliites lil.iwn nitically at a sh.arp edge, not 
tiansversi ly at llie nho* nf -i li./io as with us, .and 

tom tom*'. 'I hin* instiuiiienls jHM-essoi i^cilcwholi was 
iijt< ndeil tn l>e iuadi‘ (-f ^«\(n eqin'ly dlnded inleival'' in 
the octa\e. I nng the notati'Mi of CfUts iiiM-nted hy Mi. 
A. iJ. Fills, while the n(l.i\e toiit.uns Cilit" and 

r.ach eiju.il soniil'me= lim cents, this .^lame^e stah* ui'iild 
I have 171 ‘L'l cents to < aeli luten.ih Ih thoLUt.cal si,Llf 
was lluu fine as fnllows. — 

i 0 171 313 .“It Cxr, 857 1020 1200 


anil to oui carii g.ne a tl.it .'^I'cund (2'd> with ns'i, a tint 
Ihiid (lOU with 11 "), ;i ‘'liglitly ^!J ii ]» I'oiiitli iiul 

a .slightly tl.it Iiftli (7i>ii), a li.it .'^ixtli (IKini. .md a\tiy 
flat .Sewulli (ll()0'3. '1 luj gt m 1 il ilhcl \\as that rd a 

.sc lie fiiglitfully iMit t»f turn, ind willi .i flat Seventh Ihe 
jH'ifoMiieis. with gieat jiolili ness, oftrii gne Limlnh .iiis, 
and generally tciininated their enneeits witli “tiud sing 
the (tueen,” .so tli.it it w is i‘as\ to test tho ilhet of tho 
scale on fainih.ir imLidie-'. 






3 

4 





'Die (/" in this cx.imple would lie .almost exactly at threo- 
qn iiteis of the inten.il between d."* ' and d , ei. as we m.ght 
.s;iv, ‘‘a quailei of .a llU ’ bematb d. ami the would hi‘ 
about as much loo sharp, s.iy “ three -qn.ii teis of .r ' i* 
beneath 5. Tins flat Se\entli w.is liy f.n the mo'‘l n iist - 
.able ditlVieiico; the eai got used to the ollur p.iit- of the 
scale after sex eial hc.aiing'^, but it nexci tolei did tin' .^h- 
seiieo of a “ leailiug lude." It w is of eouise to b«‘ ex- 
pected, .as indeed c.ueful exjH'i Iim nt*' slowed to be the 
fact, lliut the actual Inning of the m^tiunuiits w.as not 
quite so regular as the theoiy dt sin d. 

All the iusitrumcnt.s weie most exquisitrly made, .and tho 
execution of the mii'-ioiaiis xx.is maixellous. lime xxaa 
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kept bv thp conductor with a pair of thw cymbals. It was 
i;i\:ivi.ibly diiplo, and bo inarkod ibo strong accent by a 
I'langiiig contact, tlie weak accent by a closed or dull con- 
tact, tbo bcll-Iiko tone of the stumg beat being faint and 
M\cet, and tbougli alna}s traceable if we listened for it, 
}ct ne\er intei-fering with the music. Great etYccts i>f light 
and shade wen* piodneed, and most lapitl vaiiations weic 
i'la\ed; the time and aceent wcie iiuniiatily faultless. 
3Ielody was cleaily jncnouiueil, but tlieio was no baniiony. 
'Die object of Jia\iiig vaiioiis mstniiiieiits was simply to vaiy 
tbo ci'lour of tlic t(»ne, and lln^> was May skillully done. 
All ]>iecis weie plau’d by meiiuay, and tlio lepoitoiie was 
coii'-idei iMo. 

The Inn men icons w<'rc timed by metal weights imbedded 
in wa\ aim ben< alh tlie bars; tlicir lowest note 

g’ae .J-sJ-.'i M:a ti» ib.e soconvl (^about our and 

till* c imjja''-' w Is i\\i» a»ul a half oet'ues. 

'J lie ei(_/«\idi!e wa.s a ^ cry curious iiistiumcnl, and is 
,al:mst iJaitual willi the iJurinese ;;v(o/m/. of which 
me exmiplesat tbo Smith Kensington Mnsoum in 
l.otkb'in The nnitatii>n of tl’.c cioomlilc's fuim is not so 
pi m-uneed in the Siamese iiistrunii'nts. which are beauti- 
K.ll} d' cm ited with inlaid i^^lry. 'llio long both Isa bul- 
Ijw C}liihbi. 4 feet 1 ng, tl:j iikIiO'> im lieiglit, aii»l about 


Although Tlnnglvok was formerly one of the most import- 
ant commercial cities ol the Kast, bad legislation and 
monopoly had reduced the foreign trade almost to nothing 
until 1855, wlicn Sii Joim how ring negotiated a treaty of 
fiiendsliip and commerce with tlio king, by which British 
subjects and other forcigneia were allowed to trade freely 
in all tho ports of the country, and to purchase lands, 
honses, &c. All monopolies were annulled, and libeity 
I was given to tbo foreign me. chant to pm chase and sell bis 
goods direct, without the intervention of a thiid paity. 
Tlie commerce has since very matciially increased. Tlio 
value of the total exports from Bangkok in 1885 was 
j £1,572,788, the staple article of expoit being licc to Hong 
Kong and Singapore. The minor esjants embraced a great 
v.'iriety of articles, chief among them hides, si'saine, pepper, 
sapan-W'ood, spices, ivory, cattle, horns, and teak, 'riu* 
i total imports into Bangkok, in the year 1885, were of tlio 
value of XI, 1118,338, the imports comprising mainly textile 
goods, hard waie, and opium. ITnkr a tieaty latificd in 
the beginning of 1883, a British vice-consnlato was estab- 
lished at Chiengmai, the most impoitant city of Noitlicrn 
Siam, and all suits arising between Biitish snbjests and 
Siamese in that part of tho country arc tri(*d theie. 

The chief towns aie the ancient and modern capitals — 


twici tb it I'l bnudll'. 'i l.e >oiinii Ti( le i^ a Jong .nIh length- | 
wi>e. 'IKe iLiee stiliigs aie of '-ilk. iiid le-t on two blidges ) 

v. iilily [i.ii it-d. lie tiimii/ }'g', < f are 8 indies | 

long, a*ki 'll' -itaitdl 111 tiu' *' 1 . 111 '’ of tlif crocodile, i 
TIui- air tig fn s of b u\l W'M.d, (/\er whldi the .strings 
run, aid tie [Lifoim is lu-s tiio .stiings between the ' 
fict-. _ M'’ig g:< \[ ] \r\ ( f \ iM itu 11 tl'.e jiitch of any 
.sin :]e 1 i.'* .''I'liigs iie^'t in iii-Mtn ii by a conical 

i','i\ j 1. en u’li. 1 ' ed 1. ujiiiwix w itb ail exlK im ly lapid ! 
MLka:.< 1. ! 

fr> < r I Tri<<\, i',e. — Tie foiTii of government of 

S! i"' 1" 1' .id in cL ii lot'.r. uid Minilar to l!i it of .Tapan 
b - 1 . isop 1 ,:c dtjcal iiow* i i* -ts with a number of 
ci.l'.ft i es. (jwnfi- (f kind, wkib* the geilei il 
li g - '..VL* ■» I exr(.ni.\r autlii'iiiN i^ Vested in two king^, 
th'. ‘it if wleen Is the rral oicnji.iiit t/f the tbioiie. In 
t! • two d’.nitics liaNc been fieijiiently filled 
by f I'd • 1 i’,.l ■' •n. 1 p.b.T the tvio kings is ,i Mipicme 

courA.i f'l iTi iii-ft 1 tikin: tlej diilirent (bpaitments of 
g'g.t rn." lit. a. ill the fa'lN-iiin* jiioviiices uit«) wbieli the 
(a n.-i”' I <iiM<i. 1 ai<: IcIlI: jai.-idid (i\(i b;. a g'oM rnor. 

d le k.ng'- r< ' I U' may be i '-timated at alnmt X'd,nOo,ooO 
a M i: ''.ha). Mini tJj'* hand-t i.v jufidiife*, X 287 ,<>imj; 

tax f 1 Mn t !:>•'. ibd.OoO ; spij,!.,, nj.iuTu, 

XU"."oo; gnihdig. Xloogioo; cn-t».ms, XrdOJ.iOO; 
tin ma.' Ii;rd'-' ii( -Is^ XJ 7 ,t>M 0 , lisji- 
♦ r''-. .£ 27 , < '' 11 . All tlie t ixf-s with th" i [itnai of the 
cx-t'eai-. d’oli- ari- farmed, di • k- no j-nhln. debt, and 
).Ui - 1 n-i ' • y i'.is i:ot b"‘ n Intp dneul. The c xj^-nditun* is 
Slat' 1 to ( p witi. u ti." reel ]],!'. 

d i.' ri 1 I Mr all .s! indii-g aimy. and .a genrral .armainint 
oft'' In t;.t fam of a iniliti.i. L\ery male in- 

1, ah.’ . ♦ fi eri ti f a.,e of t a fi:{\ 'Oi.e upwards, is cjbiigcd 
lo'iiM t.' -♦.I’a f-n- ll.ree montli^ ,a Mar. ixnij])tions 
being hva'.'r "III!" in f.i\(ni of jnihlic fumtioii- 

am. -. ^ 'ind llo^" wlo ran jia\ a f iie as substitute 

mori' \ . 'Oil ri .a'tlit,''. i :.d as a sub'tiiut* sr.tne j>» r'-rm 
not liah' • t'- ti " C( ri.j,li..n. d l.e g'<\ ernMn rit jiossr.ssrS 
about hiigioii nrj,,.- fj* ,i ^ gri at stoi k i»f f.mnon. 

The fler*t of v, ar cond-t < f four ^terun corn ttesand twel\e 
gunboats, oflaered h\ Tuiop. ans, diietly Knglidimeii. 

dhe most iinjrOitatit iiidiktinl oer npatious are iion- 
fonnding, tin ^melting, g<dd la-ilingo .aiid the makl/ig (;f 
floth. gla‘‘S. and pottery, mn , and r.tb»-r vis**^, 

in tla* mai'ijfiir tin ij of winch g'jhl is niibr,-‘fd r-n sjJ\fi in 
amrirnar ‘'r.m* wliat resfmbling that for ’'.hirh tlie IIijs- 
Hi'ir.s ..re r r h kiatnl, are also made in great nuiiiUis and 
.S' nt to all j-aits of A^ia. 


Ayutliia and B.vxokok. 

iliftortf. — Siam is called by its inbabitants ddiai, or 
Miiang-Tliai, meaning “fice” or“ the kingdom of the free.'' 
dhe word Siam — quite unknown totbenative.s - isjirob.ably 
identical with Shan, applied in Burma to the Lao racr*. 
dho eaily .ann.als of Siam arc fabulous. In 1511 the 
Portuguese, after the conquest of Malacca by Albuqueiqne, 
establisbed an intorcour.se with the country. In the m.x- 
tpr*ntli centmy it was for many yeaia subject to tho Bur- 
mans, but recovered its iridepeiidouee tow.arJs the close of 
j it. In 1612 tho first JCnglish vessel went to Ayuthi.a, hut 
I no commercial redat ions were established with the Bntish 
! go\einmcnt until 1685, when the Siamese envoys to Louis 
I XIV. of Prance visited London, ami concluded a In-aly 
with Ch.ailes If. Very little iiiteicoiiise, howcier, took 
place betwi*en the two nations until the conclusion of the 
tieaty in 18.^5 by Sir John Bowiiiig, ah e.ady alluded to. 
In the rally pai't of the eightcontli century a civil war 
desolated Si.itn, and in this state of things the Bunnan 
so\ereign Alompra meditated the conquest of the country. 
He WMS pi evented from the execution of this design by lii.s 
dr.ath in 176U; but one of liis Kuccessors prosecuted his 
plan, and took the then capital, Ayntlii.i. The King of 
.^lain wab killed in tho a.ssanlt, and Ids family were cairleil 
away to Ava ns prboners. Soon afterwards llm Barman 
aimy left the country, and a chief of Chinese descent 
.sei/a‘d upon the throne .and proclaimed himself king ; but 
1 0 was put down in 1782, bince which date neither ChirU bc 
nor limmans h.ave had power over Siam, 

SIABIANG (^Uylohatcs SynJactylus) h a species of 
(jiniKkV, remarkable in that in some points of its stnictiiro 
i it approachcB tho human type more nearly than any other 
ape. It is a largo powerful animal, covered, except r»n 
the belly and neck, with long coarse glossy black Iiair. The 
head is small, tho neck long, and tho aims very long, the 
fingers reaching to the ground when the anim.al is in an 
erect position. 1’lic first and second toes of the fret an* 
united by a fold of skin ne.arly to tho end; in spite of this 
the bonc.i of the foot, as well jw tho.se of tho liand, rosemhle 
the human more closely than those of any other ape; 
the breast-bone, scapula, nnd ribs also prc.scnt human 
re*jemhlance. It has a largo laryngeal poiieh, Tho siamang 
inhabits tin* forests of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 
It moves along very f.^st among tho trees by swinging 
itself with its long aims. On the ground it can walk in 
an erect position fairly well. Its food consists chielly of 
fruits ami leaves. It is a quiet inofTensivc animal, and in 
.several ca.s^s has m-ade a very nffcctionato pet. 
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BI'AMXSE TWINS, tlio mime pivcn to tMo poisoim, I 
Chaii'^ and who were formerly ohjVcIs of p-»*at 

curiosity from tlie ciienmstanco that, llion^h possessing 
I'iich a distinct Individuality, they wi-rc bound together by 
a shoit eaitilaginous band at tlio pit of the stomach, so 
that they ronld not bo pcpaiated. They were born in 
1811 , and were found at Meklong, in Siam, by an Ameri- 
can, ^Ir. Kobert Munter, by whom, in 1821b they wem 
taken to New Voik, and publicly exhibited. Tliey were 
afteiward.s biought to ICuiope, wlicre they remained for 
s(‘veral le.irs, hut ultimately settled on a farm in America, 
and niairied two sisters. In 186‘J they once moie visited 
Jhiropp, having lost all their fortune through the American 
Civd Wai. 'J heir death took place in America on Ifith 
and 17th .fanuary, 1874, one biothcr surviiing tlio other 
l>y abtmt two liuiirs. 

SIBE'RIA (s«j called from Sihir, on the Irtish, once 
the rajiit.il of a little Tartar state) is the heading under 
which, exrUiding Transcaucasia [.see Russia], the A.sialic 
jtoilion of the liussiau Kmjiiro may be conveniently dc- 
M ribed. 'I'his region, compiising Siberia and Central Asia 
(oi tlie more modern conquests of Rus.'sia in Asia), extends 
ahoiil dODO miles from east to west, ahont 2000 from noith 
to smith, and cover.s over 0,000,000 square mih?s. The 
iwntheiM boundary is the Arctic Occ.an; the pa.stcm the 
s( .IS (.f Kamteliatka, Okhotsk, and Japan ; (he southern 
the Chinese Kin]>ire, the ilindn-Ku.sh range, Afghanistan, 
and I’ersia; and tlio western the Caspian, the Uial Ri\er, 
and the I’lal Mountain.'!, 

Silwnia enihiaces tlio whole nortliern part of the con- 
tincMit, extending from Afghanistan and tlie Chinese Kmphe 
/m the .south to thci Atetio Ocean on tlic north, and from 
tlie rh.iin of the Vials on tlic west to the coast of the 
Vadlic on the east — the tot.il area thus exceeding the 
entire suifaec' of Kurope. Rut the population is roin- 
p.natiiely \cry inconsiderable, numbering only about 
ur le*:s tliau one to the square mih*. (hi ti e ' 
weslein side a jioilion of the country is included in the 
Jaiiopeaii goiiTiiment.s of IVrm and Orenbuig. From the 
Chinese doiriinion.s tlie general sonthern boundar}* isdefmed 
i-astward by the river Amur, and westward by the Altai 
Moiint.ains. This chain, or lather series of ranges, tlioiigh 
of model ate elevation generally, rises aliove the line of per- 
]u lual siioiv in Mount Rieluklin, which attains the height 
of 11,000 feet, l.owl.and phains, declining ver}’ gradually 
from south to north, or towaids the Arctic Ocean, occupy 
HU immense proportion of the surface. Some arc clothed 
w ith dense forests of pine, aspen, larch, and birch. Others, 
in the west and south-west, are true steppes, with no 
\eg<tation for hundreds of miles except n few buslies, 
willows, .and saline plants, but plentifully besprinkled with 
sid.t lakes and marshes. The whole northern zone consUts 
<j 1 tbo mossy, rush-grown levels called tundras^ .swampy in 
summer, hard hound with iec and snow in winter, which 
have been styled “ tho types of cvcrlusling rest,” from tlie 
inv.'iiiablo 8.ainencs8 of their sen.'^oiial features, and tho im- 
possibility of altering them by introducing cultivation. 
Yet, melancholy as this land is, towards its inner bordi r 
there .aio numerous little valleys, which li.ave been described 
by Scobohm as “ completo gardens of the most brilli.int 
wild dowel a, swarming with birds by thousands and tens 
of thousands, enjoying during tho simimer season a per- 
petual day.” In the eastern portion of tho country there 
is greater superficial diversity. Ranges of iiiountnins occur, 
which arc finely clothed with woods in the southerly dis- 
tricts and inclose fertile valleys. These features are 
Bp(‘cially characteristic of the region of the Baikal .md the 
Amur. The country is generally considered ns di\ided 
into Western and Ka.stcrn Siberia by the Yenisei River. 

VVosterii Siberia, sclmi from tbo slopes of tho Ural range, 
seems to stretch to the cast in a limitless plain iinpereep- 
libly rising from the Arctic Ocean to the Kirghiz Steppes 


and the foot of the Altai, the gold mountains, which spring 
up from it like a w.alJ, foiming the nortliern buttress of the 
great table-land of Central A^ia. 'llic nortliein portion of 
this plain is occupied by tundras, bog'^ resting upon a 
frozen subsoil; its central portion consists of i piime\.il 
fore-sts, with a feilib- .‘?oil, well .adajilnl t-j aLoienltiire ; 
wliilo in (lie csliL'ino south A\ti rc.ach tlie to •■!( ss ^ti pjK s, 
whii’li extend beyond il.s politic il bonnd.'ujf'-* .as l.n Lahi; 
Aral .and the Syr I).ar)a. 

F;i.stern Siberia comjircliciids tim river-\'il]r' , r.f iff > 
Lena and Kolyma, the expanse tj Lil:e R.nkal. gicit jj-i;: 
of the basin of tlic Amur, and a va^t maritime tr.ict . i 
tho Piicilic Ocfnn. 'Dio nuintry is jrioiint.aiiions in inaiiv 
parts. It eonijiriM'S tlic rasUTU jiorlion of tlie All u s* ili 
with the chain of Saian, and the Jahlonoiy or Ajijde raiif.-* 
toward.s the .'^outlicin l»order. wliilc parallel L'cncialli to tl. • 
east Coast tlie Stanovoi Mount liiis slieteh noitlniard t » 
the shoic of Reining .'stiait^'. J'ore&t.s of glotaiiy j'lU' - 
largely clothe tin- c< ntial ]*oi 1 ions of tlic ^urf.icc. (nli. r 
frees proniin''nt[i miiiL:!'’ ^^lth tic in .^^llltln>tl\ , i sj,(*cn]!y 
in the direetion of tlic Annii. <»r tin •■(in at Rm-i," ns tl 
Tungubcs lall it, \ilnie llieii M.intdni n* ichbonr'' .applv t! ‘ 
name of S.igalientula, “ Rina rj the I'ilad; Waici, i., tl * 
stream. Uliis i'> tin* mo^t mlni'illv fiitih- p.irt of tic- i.i't 
jirovinoc, but it lias only lumne Rus^Iin by rc'^-iun 
the Chinese .at a eomjiiratii' ly n-eeiit d.itc, and i> tin i - 
fore \(iy litllc coloin/cil. Noitlnvanl, Mitli e\i iv .idv.ine *, 
the gener.il a^j'cet of the eouiitiy hccoim^s inerc i^injly 
cheeiless and ili'-ulalc, idiilc subject to a u infer (*('1.1 ter- 
lible in rigour and long dui.ition. '1 honsimls of sqna'.c 
miles of this auM me \t*iy iiii jk*i h (.f ly kno\\ i to tli-* antl.e- 
nlies, and .ire not north expi .af^on. exi’< jd by tie fni- 
Imnter. llie most lemaik.able di. lict h the i*\tLnis!\ ' 
\olranie pf'nin^ul.l of K.nntcb.atka. ’I'he roitlioiii mombu:* 
of the Kiinle I>les. nliidi stiddi out Irorn tlii^ ];ii:in^n\i 
towaidb .laji.in, with Sag.iliMi Fluid. (-iV the mouth of the 
Amin, NVi.ingd L.nnl. di^-iowrod in iSRi by Kdlei oil lt]<» 
s]>ot pUAionsl\ indn .iti il by \Vi ingrl, .md in tin* Ti''’ 
time dieiimn.n d in the .•-iiminei F^l, ind tl * 
singnln ivoiy beaiing Id iko\ gionp. ojq./>ite to tin n ouili 
of the Lena, aie im.luded in lids diiisii n i.f Si'>i'rd. 

The gnat featnie of the cllm.ite in Noitbcni .'^.heil.i is 
the purga. a biinieaiic rf bard, driiing ."snow ilu^t. ilosipg 
the eyc.s, btojiping the breath, and forcing its wav ibioug'i 
the diess; yyhiie the f«)ice of {]iv uind ointiinis niin an i 
the reindeer, and tin* tia\elh‘r must .stop and "li in Ir-' 
sledge till the .stcu’in is o\ei. TI'C''e .‘'ti i iii'' ‘■ddoni 
less th.an twenty -four hour", ami oftiu continue f<«i tine.*, 
six, or even tyAohe day*'. i\ith on i^ion.il rita-!ni's‘*ioiis. 
They occur in tlie aiiliiinn and iqiring, not in uiiitci, vheu 
the weather is, for the most pait, c.ilm. 

Climate . — Though during the si oit summer the heat is 
great, Siberi.i, t.iken altogctla i , is tlic coldest countiy in 
thenoithern bemispbero, if we excojd Clreenl.and .and tlie 
Arctic Aicliijielago of Xoitli Ameiica. It is much coKhu* 
th.an any p.iil of Lurope .situ ited in tho saiiu' latitude. At 
the mouth of the river Yana, in 7tl 5.V X. lat . the me.an 
annual temju'iatnie is a.s low .as d’ or .*» r.ih.r. Tie 
climate imuaiscs in seieiity as we j>roceed fioin west t • 
easl. So intense is the cold in ra^lcin Siberi.i lh.it epaick- 
silier freeze.s e\«‘iy wuitir in the country ucai likut'^k. at: 1 
in Yakut''k it renmin.s in a fivizeii stale for two inont' 
together in mild seasons, and in scmic ono foi ll.ice 
monlh.s. Ill a l.irge pari of tlic (aiiiitiv tie griind !'> 
frozen to a considci iblc depth, eycn at the did of ri e >inn- 
iTier. Tho fact of the tompciatme of Wc-teui !*•'. .g legbu* 
limn th.it of r.islern Sihen.i, i^ jviith osjOtined bv ilie 
Contiguity of tlie guat t'.ivjvi.m Pi ‘.iTt, winch in summer 
oxtrciiiely liut. 

Siberia lias a gu it mnnlar of iiveis, .and .as 
the wludo course of most of ibcui, .and the guate.st pait of 
tliat of tlie rcmaiJidcr, lies thioiigli a le\el country, their 
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ciintMits aio ’'low, niul nrarly all aro navii;al)lc fnr a ron- .'jO miles north-east of likulsk. It flows past Ivntshiij:;a, 
'.’..lorable distance. The principal strcMins lun fjom spiilh Olckminsk, and Yakutsk, its couise gcneially beint; to tlie 

tv» nortli, fioiu the agricultural districts to those \\lioie north-east: 800 miles fioiu tlie Arctic Ocean it is 6 or 0 

^ll:etation docs not supply food to the inhabitants, and miles in width ; and at its mouth forms a delta, traversed 

h<‘ia’e then eioat impoitance for internal intercoinse. The by seveial arms of the river, thioe of which are na\ italic 

tiibutai ies, at least the ^rcatei mimber and tlic larj^est of channels. Ainonj' the trihntarics of the Lena arc some 
tlicm, tli)\N rliietly cast and west, and fonn a water-corn- \ery laigo rivers, the Vitinia, the Olekma, the .^daii, and 
iiiunicatimi betnoeii the a'^i icnltnral di'^tilil'' themsrl\eg; the Vilni. fho lon^tli of tlie Lena is about JoOO miles, 
a .d from the ii\er Tial to Yakutsk, a distance of tiOOtt It is entirely within the Iln-'sian <lominions, and is iimerally 
nfllo. tlie ma '”.itiunt \\atei i> bioken milv bv two navigable with safety, but in a great pait of its couiso 


siait port.iges httvM'en tlie ttbi and ^ eniMU. and bct'^oen 
the Yeir.'Mi and 1 ein i» -pt ttiM'Iy. 'llic ^nIioIc eountiy is 
in till'* ^^ay ci'\ei(‘<i vijJi i nilwmk of ii\ois, afToiding 
aiti'L'ethcr >oine .’a'd'nit mtlcs of naYi::d)le ^Naters. Of 
the f'ui ctoat inU" ol ^ihciia, three, ^i/. the Obi, the 
Ycui'i 1. and tl e I * iM, i nt* r the Aictic Ocean ; the fonitli, 
tile Ai’^ni. Lilith into the I’acitic. rnfortunately 

tuev ait. ill ’e, -ii.nind diiiiii^:: the LTeati r pait (tf the \e.ir. ■ 
li . Liii.i fre zi ^ at the einl of .Vjitcmher, and only opens 
i' M i\ ; ti e obi uinains co\crcd with ice ficm the end i>f 
ULtob.i to the ind of Apiil; th** inontli of tlie Amur is 
J h\ ice fiom the muldle of Xowmher to the begin- | 
1 j of .lune. I 

dhe ha^i’i of the Ohi, (’the, oi Oh is slid to comprdicnd j 
no re tl an L.S7o.()i)(i s,jai]e iiulc''. 1 he streini uses in | 
th* Alt 11 ^^.•u.!^a'n'^ with two laii:*' hiaiulic'', the Ivitimga | 
and ih' I'.iia. wh«h odlret tpe w ’ e i s floin an immense | 
,an-i of till! .'j.'Uiit iii. After the junction, iifar the 

town « Kitini-k. tie Od. ih.w.s sucu ssi\» ly wi st. m»ith, I 
r-a tii-w« 't. .ill i \\(st Its jn’iiti'-ii witii (h.c litish, le- 
ee in it" c ill"'’ Oi n\^li. Imo, Cd-ndun, .ind the 
Iv |eihi;<s : .st nnj'ntmt ti ib'it ii_\ , as it is leivi- 
/ II- fij’ '’n'ly tl ’.a '-on ui].' s t.i tlii. \«tj;s. 1. with which 
1- 1 « w 1 1 t-' c' niKO it i cm il mihs IoiilT. 

l’< lit '.'I I."' ' in tide (.’ia’i'e Ihiij'iie, ah'»iit -lb N. lat., 
r ]'j" . rn li l,,’»s i L’' i'« 1 ill} noith -wn stein cuiiisi of 
n- n.) JoiMi ! .,!e'. ni.td It nintb tie- t)hi it'-eif. r cei^ine; 

tn- watii'i'i ill- lliif It uin i, tie- Oiii III- ir Omsk, the ToImiI 

at Ijh-i-k. til I-ii-ii Hid iithei iiveis. 'I he t.dii, after 

:t‘ e--n! lie-.* v it: ti • lili-li (ab<iut ol X. hit.. t.H' 

,s liMtlw.Y'd a’ d fl-'Ws m that (l.n e ti'-n t'* the 
McT,:',) (f tne j oia: when, imrcisnu' t*» .i ghat 

w.iith. it iniHs ( isl ana Ia!l -1 into th«- Onlf ot ohj by thn*- 
arrn'^. 'Ihh l'uIi i' h-twiui 7(» .mi >(' im Ies wide and 
ir.orf thill -lot) iji:;. s hn.n '1 1.<‘ Obi Mippln s :i J.irn'' r 
quantltv of fi'li tl r- an\ (dim iivei ui the woild. Its 
entiT Iriij'th js abr-nt JmiO m.l- >. 

The Yer.;-- .. w ] ■ ■'( bn- m i o \ • i - tm an-a ( f o. « r 1 .fMiU.bOO 
.segntr- M'.i. s, ' h-twi.-', tla O ; .I’d tia i.en i. Its |wo 
Kin -?* 'I }’ i.a di tl. 1 i K* i ai.a Ani'ara. < r-t'inat- in 
t.d' Of . 1, I 1 I' .a'-i- t!,c i -fl'. \!t.ii M<’UPt'ihis. 
c.o h h»_.’ ;; h-rs.i d ];y tia f o'.flimif of ji’ini' i-ajs s-ii,t)lei 
i.v. r". li’ Ii't(r 1' thf- ip-iri iUiporf mt of tli*’ two; it 
f.- .\s I'aj -I . ' ri,:o'i_di tla < !i U' si I.mpirc, ‘J7*0 more to 
Elk** h> I .1 ,1 li.Mj iijh, tie [lions of .'s-biria, wljue it 
firm- It.f h_N 'i jui f t.oii with t!i‘ 'I .a-k* :ii, in .^8" 

X. l.it. I Vi. 1 t'l ^(iji-e-. .iftfr this jiirwtion. 

Hills i.'jit'.- .’.I -r to bo N. li!,. t!.»ii lentil to I.'.* , and 

ag.aii. nnrlh we-t to 7*J . idfox- it r< u 1 » s 7d N. l.it., 
it f.idaiji' r-to a v. ,df c.iI'mI the O-ilf of nisei, 

whnl* i> fidi <\ low is! ii.ds real sh-.i!s loid ,s <ni an average 
20 UohsWjd' ni.i] iiiu’-i thri'i Jo'i nubs hiii'. 'J la* mouth 
(if the Y(!i."»i 1 - J<Mi id tk* (jiilf of Obi. and 

jts lot.aJ w.tii T.d- Angara, i- ahoi.l .ohOO iiiilts. 

It is of ghat bri-idth. .md rear the (i(f in fn-iri 2 to H 
fathoiiib dc' p. in l^b.f tie- tiis* i on thf nv(i 

i.mdea njcressfij] \i>j,,ige n[i .md (Jfywn w'lth lie.ivy eargoe^. 
Tie couiitiy hetwfi n the leinsfi aid tleAngira js the 
ndifO gold-w.asbifig tiii'-t in Asiatn Ru'-'ia. 

'i 1 I'lia (■• sluggard whose Imm/i is e timatrd at 
l/»i.o/jOb hquaie rriiles. riv*« in the Jiaikal Mountains, 
bar . ’i.ore than 20 miles from Lake Baikal, and about 


flows through a frozen de.sert. 

Besides these great rivers, Iheio are some of less mag- 
nitude, but btill so large that tliey would he coiisiileied 
inniortant in any other rouutiT. The Amu; and tho 
Anadyk are noticed in scpaiate articles. 

The only important lakes arc those of Baik.al, in tho 
government of Irkutsk, .and Ualkash-Xor or 'renghee/, 
chiefly in the south of the government of Toni.sk, hut pai tly 
within the Chinese frontiias. 

^founfa^ns . — The Altai aie exceedingly licli in metal- 
llfcious ores. The e.'istem [noloiigatinn, the S.iyan Mciin- 
tains, attains a height of 1 l,4o0 feet, in the Mnnkii Said}k, 
at the northern end of Lake Kos.sogol. Be\onil tho liver 
.'^elenga, near wliieh is Kiakhta (2.'L10 feel), on the Knsso- 
('hine^e frontier, the Yabkmovoi, Y.abloiioi, and the .Sfanowd 
Mountains stretch in a iiorth-eastcily diicctlon .as far .as 
Ka^t (bipc. forming the wat('rshcd between the Arctic and 
r.tcifie Oceans. The hilly icgioii extending along tho 
noitliern foot of these mount, ains, is in many [laits exi’ced- 
iiigly fertile; hut in the north p.assc.s into in* gnlar t.iblo- 
lands of nn-derate elevation, which extend in .sevcr.il pl.aces 
to the shoies of the Arctic Ocean, and aio the h'mu- of 
tubes of hunters and fishenm n. Kamtehatk.i, the most 
imyMiirtant peninsula of Sibciia, is travcised by a lang'* <»f 
' uilr.anic mountains, culminating in tho \ole.iiio Kl\uilicf 
' (15,800 feet). The regions of the Amur, in tho snuth- 
- east, arc for the most part inomitalnous and ih-iisel) woodnl, 
hut there are also extensive praiiies .md fertile mount. mi 
I \ alleys, 

i Production^, iU '- — Soulli of 01^ N. l.it. in l\c*'t. and 
01 N. in East Sila-ria, the inoie hiinly ccieaK ■ind xege- 
t.ibles (bailey, oat.s n<‘. nud turnips) are eiiliiv ifcd, and 
in some favoin.able locahtws hinall quantities of whe.it aio 
also grown. In the milder regiejns a few fiuii irc'-s, vm h 
a> the gooseheriy and chei rv, aKo thrive. 'I he dr-mesiic 
aiii'ii.ils eonsii-t of ciuneN, Hhceqi (with fine wwnl an«l bro.ul 
thick tails), hoisci of good quality, .an infeiior kni'l of 
catth* of iJie Russian breeil, and .a large species of dog, 
U'.ed ill di.iwirig tlie slnlgr-M. Swans, geese, ducks, jmd 
Lame are Miy plentiful in the .south, and tisli ahuimd in 
ll.e ii\rjs .and on the coa-st, c.specially on the e.ist. w I umo 
the sf.i.s are frequented by w bales and otli(‘r cet.iceous 
animals. The reindeer, tho arctic or black fox, tlie wbdu 
h) .ar, w’olf, lynx, wild boar, glutton, sable, ermiiie, nianii(»t, 
111 irteri, .‘(quirrcl, C-aspian antelope, and wild sheep inhabit 
^.llIous paits of the country; luil munv of these animaN, 
which arc so much valued for their fur and hkiu.s, aiij 
rapidly becoming very scarce, in consequence of the exter- 
minating warfare of tlie hunter. Tribute-furs, for tiie etii- 
peior, .are cx.aeted fioin tlie n.ati\e tribes us an acknowledg- 
ment of nllcgiaiice. 'llie rirnnl is found ns f.ir norlb as 50 
degrees, and tlie reindei-r descendfi a.s far aoolli; so that in 
the south of Siberia tlieso nniin.ils are seen together, though 
for the most p.irt they belong, the one to very hot countric.s, 
and the other to inlenscdy cold ones. 

'llieiearc three extei)''i\c mining di\isions. The most 
wc•^tern comprehends the Ural .Mcaintains. The.se aro rich 
ill gold, .sil\er, and cojipcr; and they also contain iron and 
jdatinum in sm.aller quantilicM. '1 he second district jhdda 
much silver and copper, hut les-s g(dd and lead. The mines 
lie mostly in the Alt.al Mountains and in those valleya 
; which open to the Irtish River. The third mining country 
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is in tlic hfisin of Hit.* livo' Amur. TIm? niiin's j 

thcui coiitJiiii MU'ifiny, Irad, silver, iu-ii, antimony, | 

tin, jilnmba^o, mnl lusLMiie. Salt is found m natural 
ciystals oil (lie bunks of .K'veral lakes. 

SiM-ial kiinls of |>reeioiJs stones also oc<‘nr in Siberia, 
and diamonds liiivo been found alon^ the eastern declivity | 
of till' ri.iliaii laiif^e. TIjc aniLlb^sts, topazes, emeralds, ; 
jaspeis, porphyries, ami nsl lounnalinos, aie of ^rc.at j 
beauty; and zircons (.f extraordinary size ba^e been found | 
Hear .Miask, .south of EKateiinbur^. Lapis-lazuli and tale 
of line (pi.ility aie met with. All precious stones, wherever , 
found, aie the piopeity of the emperor, and the {govern- | 
ment aLo has a monopoly of the pohl w'ashin;;s. j 

The tusks of the fossil cleph.ant constitute an aitiele of | 
coiiimeiee, and many poisons make the i]isco\eiy of tluin ! 
the business of their life. The fossil hones are deposited i 
ill imnieiise masses, which occur more ficqucntly and aic | 
of lai^^er extent in pioccodliif; from south to noilh. Tla-y , 
an' ^emji.dly found at a eeitain depth, mostly in hills of ; 
clay, laiely in mould, and never in sand. In addition to 
the skiletmis of tlmse extinct mammals, there have been 
(li''Cu\Lied eiftiic bodies with flesh and skin quite complete, 
and ha\in.i; a ^ery thick covciiiif: of h.iir. 

InhnUilnuts. — 'I’liL* nali\i; tubes of Wt stern Sibeii.a | 
consist «»f S.imou-dfs in the extreme noitli, who aic (liinly 
spiinkled on the slioies of the Aictie Ocean, and belon;r 
to the same family as the Eimis of Europe, 'i’hcy subsist 
cbirfly by fisbiiij;, are an extiemely i^morant and de.i^raded 
i.ice, addicli d to foims of the ;;r(»ss»-st hcatlienism. South 
of these, spiT.id over a wide aiea, aie Qstia^s and Vo<^iils, 
fisliMs and liuiitei.s, who pu.bably belon;; to the s.ame stuck, 
and nie onl} to a sli;:ld ext( nt moie advanced. Some 
ba\e belli made by bajdisni membei.s of the IJus^o-Oierk 
C’ linb; olb( is pKifess a iiion^iel kind of .Moliamniedanism ; 
but llie idNst superstitions arc prevabmt lespectiii}' the 
power of e\il spiiits, the elTeet of chaims and ma^iical 
meant. itions, while the bear is oecasionally honoured with 
piopifaloiy hefoie the hunter will ^o out into the wood*' 
UjKiii an e\pedili<m to dost toy him. The RnssiaJis, howe\er. 
m their deseiMid.iiits, who have spread out ospeeially o\i-i 
tlie pi. mis of Suiilh-wesleni Sdjeiia fioni Central EiiKipe.m 
Russia tow.irds Lake I 5 aik.il, ami down the hanks (d the 
four it iiver.s towards the .Arctic Sen and the Racitie. 
iiow fniMi by far the l.iij;est propoition of the inhahilants 
of Jsibciia. and f.ir exceed tlioso of )»uiely Asiatic oii;;in. 
'J liese “ Siheriaka,” > i people who li.ave Russian or Tolish 
blood in Mieir xeims, li.ax'O fair liair and broad faces and 
piomincnt ebcek-boiies, .and are a fru,£;al, eneipdie, and 
iiovpijable people, tliou^li cuniiiii*]; and addicted to .stioiit: 
111 inks. Tliey luo for the most part the descendants of 
e\il«s, of whom for many years from 12,000 to 10,000 
w. ir aiimially sent to Siberia for political or other offences. 
'Ibe piineipal place of banishment for Russian otfendeis 
In now the far distant ihlaiid of Sa^alieii in the Sea of 
dkhol^k. As to the climes of the exiles, they aro not all 
pohtieiil, or even chiefly so. A larj^e proportion aie b« nt 
Iheie because they have rendered tlicmselves obnoxiou.s to 
the eommimity amonj; which they lived. A man i.s sent 
l)v his commune to Siberia if bo is idle and dinnkon and 


alTect to look upon it as a myth, a lu;;bear, flie gloomy 
report-s of wliiih \;inish upmi the application of iinpaitial 
critical inquiry. But, wb.itevcr may baxe been the fate 
of lliewoist eiiminals and politicil oilniddsni obbai time.s, 
the condition of apii-»onei at I be pn'-tiil d,i\, llic Ihissians 
K'ly, if be will only woik, (»n;^bl to appf.u m 1 mH'UM.ible; 
for be is not only well-fnl and loil^'^d .nel eufl foi, but 
is c\eii free to rb«»ise and eb.in;^i‘ lii-s .ab(..le, to [ iii'iif tlio 
ocenjiatimi be pn-feis. to earn inoiu'y and inak' lo' foilnno 
while be leb.'ibilitati s lii.s (b/iMCter. .^o gi'.it 1 .' Will- 
being appeals to be. say ibe Russians, that eii;\>(L of fifi« 
and xolnntaiy I'lnlLM.inls f"lI(os in In', ti.uk. .‘“'ilniui muI 
Ceiitial A.si.i ai'- to lliis>i i wliat Ansti.ilM and \'.in Lieinr n's 
Land wiie Iti Enj,l.ind, with this dillrreme, tbit the lji:j- 
lish priial (oloiins xm-h .it ciioi iiioii-* (li-t.iiifis beuaid 
Rnsvia’s A-'i.itic jjos^i aie nitiuuant jiiils of her 

teiiitury, and e.in be oeciij ud and liiund to tin* [iurji'-s<s 
of ei\ ili/.itiuii si( |) Ii\ J, iiinl . t t je ly ‘.f ti .idi* f'lilrjw- 
ingon thesfltlci’s patli and \ iilv.ax'. .inmlnl il idl' dist.mee. 
Still for all that may be s.iid. ihc .iilj.liaiv im tbod of 
inflieling the pnin-biii' nt .mil tin* .ib ■ :n_t* of nmtjol m 
carrying it out If.ixe mom fio <nnl;y ml a’ln-". x-.!.i(li 

must fie([neiifly b<- t.ik' n Joix mf f. .md l)jO‘. • w ii \\j,o 

take the most faxomaMe \ a xx , iim nli iii tin ir m< tii it 

few xvould d< n_x .'in- .i ili'-gi.U'- to 1 1\ ili/..at ion. 

The abuii;^in<’s of lli^tun .‘sdxii.i ln.]ong to x.inous 
tiibes, like tlioso of tlio wi'stiin iii\ i’'i"n. and emn^lMiid 
to tlioiii 111 inedfs (f v-ubsi^teiicL. w.rjoniiig b.ibi'.s, pne ry 
of iiiiiiiin 1 s. i:iov> 1 .'•noi .mi and Io,\ s ci d iindiJimi. 
Tboiigb ginM.i'lx fi'Ilow lUL'' li'liine .11. 1 ll.'* ' li.i'-'* xi'l m my 
p<is.<>ss 1 iiijo b'lds if iiioiImI, .md 'i id i n,' !' •■'ttiid 
iifi*. 1 lie BniiXls. dwilling .ouiul Like Bi.kil .ai * of 
MoiiLiol ('ii'.:Iii. and an* said ti. hi Ike ijiosr iiiiinu Din-, 
tboiiidi oiiK inlo'iifd it l.i'b'M’u). 'I h'‘y ailkei '* to foi ns 
<if l>nddb’.-in. as do tl.e I uiejuscs, \xli-i an* w \d ovei 
till* (oiiiihx I i txx lid if the Li'm. bkmlmg with tlieni 

iitis to hie xx'imliiji. Some "f the ^ ikntis m 

till liixxii put if tie I ' i X il’.i \ , 'm -1 tie* Khiili'i'liks 
in then [ll 1, M".!! 1. b i\ •' hoipm 111 \ l■mkl.l'■l*d t 'ki .sf ri t\ , 

I but nt.\'n<-ki suj.n >t’ti> li*-. .md < o'l.: to t u^ti.d i d. ts 
I in all tlnii Ill'll li'-s d ki lil.'iKiih x.l'.o III q\ tl.o 

. exli'ine r.oitb lasiein emL"k* of tin* (.niit nint. .r.'* pi.: in'*, 

' bold and x\ al liki*. I o.npK t' lx iinb j'l ndi it » f R'l-" in i-'ihit l. 

’ 'Ibex ore i'*ioiMil} xi'-tt the post o! Ap ukmlc f"! tli'l’iip'se 
^ (if baitir, but .di attiinpls lo '‘ul iliie lli'.n .ind lunpy 
' tbeciilinti x bexiiiid dll'* si.itu n luxe killu rto bi i n irj'U!''*d 
I With los*.. 'Hr name of tbe-e people i** -mi to sjjimy a 
I eonfeib-iatlon oi bmibulioiid. lint until Xni di n^kinld in 
I the (.oiii''e of bis l■^.lrllI ited N'O tli-'* is! l’n-si_;i o\; cdil.oll 
in 1 S 7 S, was lee-boimd foi some monlbs oil tin 'i uast, 
leallv less was knoxxn iisjn*. ting limn Ikaii of almost any 
otliei laee on the face of the glolie, ionsuloi;ii/ ti. ii Ik liiing 
eoimmmivatid xxlili them neiilx a centuiy andalnlf .igo, 
and t'ook touched ou the eoa**!. 

'riie gieal tinde mute, ami tlie liiii* along xxlikb tli« 
ebief loxxnsof .Sibeiia lie, is tb.it xxIikIi [la-sr*, from the 
1 fiontler of Moiig()l!a at the tiading depot of K'aJ.ta. 
■ tbinugh Iikulsk, Krasnmaisk, Tomsk, and d'.ii.i. to 
' Ekateiinbuig, at tlio ma’U passage of tin' Rials mto 


will not pay bis taxes or support his family, and in Sibeii.i 
he gels hi.s lixing as u coloni.st. 

\Vilh regard to the fate of these exiles, nothing can be 
moie astonihliing than the change that has been wiought 
m Russian minds xvith respect to the ominous name of 
Siheiia. That region, xvhich imagination has invested with 
all the tenoi’fl of a place of expiation and torturi', tmns out 
noxv, in sober reality, to be rather an Eldorado. Not only 
is the re no limit to it.s mineral wealth, bnt largo tracts of 
its .soil, in spite of the climate, gix’C evidence of prodigious 
fertility. «nd offer a wide field for the energies of colonizing 
ciiteiplise. The ill-treatment of transported convicts, the 
Kussians contend, i.s an aflair of the past. Indeed, they 


Eumpean Russia. '1 hen* is a gnat bixiub Iim’ .if ti iiH* 
to V.ikiilsk. tlie m;nk» t id Nmlb-ea-ti in ^ bi r.,i 'm.! *^ 11 ,. r 
LS7i* gicat I'lbiits liaxe bri 11 nndi* lo ulili.’r llr* \itdi- 
ea-1 l‘a-.sngc and tlie xiist iixer--}.**!!*!!! nf ibr i. 'i:f. 
Tbe re-.oniees of the Ciumtix will bo .-t il fintlin npi iicd 
out by the railway autlu rizcd in . xx bid) i- ii hiiibd 
ultimately lo lun from the I'l.ils to I’lkiii. .a disr mo*<f 
about lifitlO miles. Ti legrai'lne ci'iirnimie itimi. willi 
blanches to ('bin.i .md .Lipaii. li.i> e\isf rd since l>b7. 

MnnHjnctfnrf ntnl (. 'o ?«;«( ?’ir. - .^ib* i i.i possesses tan- 
neries, iion Riuiuli le**. glass xxoiks, and maniifaetiires of 
co,*irse xvoollens and linen,-: but tlnir miinbi'ris iiieonsidcr- 
.able and their produce imimpoitant, except in Iikutbk, 
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Tobolsk. anJ poino of tho provincial capitals. Tbore aic 
ami i (’lining ^\olks conncotod the mines. 

'Ihc inlaiKl tiaffic is of considLLiblc extent. The central 
ii'pion of tl c Obi and the liti^li is noted for its mai;niti- 
eent p.i''tiiKii;es and corii-fielils, the latter vieldini; ‘2,2(>U,t’'T> 
tllut^ell^ of ;;iain in an :i\(‘ra!^e }ear. Tlu' wandering 
3vii:;ins tiibrs excel in tl'.e lal^n:: of stock, and npon tlio 
steppes hoideriiiL: upon tlie Iiti"!! llnne me 1,200,U1H) 
head of cattle. The sedi-ntirv pait of the population earn 
ll’.eir luinj^ by fisldi'.i: and .shoot Inir. and in tin* \iciiiity of 
Tomsk and Toh(>lslv tin* ti'.li, ivliieh is taken in lar^e 
quantities. fi-^rcn and sciu ( d’ to Rimsi u 'i’he inhahit- 
alH'^ lia\e foi '» I'Mi.: peiiod »lone ^ely well uitli the game 
uhicli tlii’N liiA. kil'od, bill of hte I nrs sneh ji v.ast area 
of foie'! J; > b. en eleaied t!i it game of all kinds is miicli 
ibiimiant t i m it \\ a*'. At r<'bolsk the women make 
fill e< i:- nd lio^idi's glo\e> made of reindeer and 
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the Russian power at this lime, they failed. Tlie invaders 
sent out small paitics fiom time to time, whicli at lengtli 
conquered the immense teriitoiy .as far as the Pacific Ocean 
at Okhotsk. All this was ellectcd in sixty years. Tho 
populous nation of the Buriates had been attacked and 
partly conquered in 1G20, hut they frequently rebelled, 
and their complete .submission was not ellectcd beforo 
1658. Soon afterwards tlio town of Irkut.sk was founded 
by Iwan Pochaboff (1661). 'J ho whole of these conqiii sls 
wore made by Cos.sack8 for tho sake of plunder, wiiliout 
expense to the government The conquest of Da Uiia 
iinolved the Russian and Chinese go\erninents in dispute.^, 
which were, however, termin.ated by a treaty in ]6S!t 
This treaty determined the boundaiies hot ween tho two 
empires; .and it was confirmed by tlie ticaty of 1727, in 
which Kiachta and Maimatshin were appointed ns the only 
places where a commercial intercom so between tlie two 
countries should take place. 

Ci.NTKAi. Asia, («r Russian Turkustav. is a \a!:no 
term for Russia’s possessions in Central Asia. 'J'hi.s legmu, 
lying ill tlio very heart of the gieat contini'iit of Asia, and 
surrounded partly by vast deserts and I'artly by hngo 
mountains, cmbr.iccs some 500,000 .sqUrarc miles of what 
w.as, till recent years, piob.ably the least known tiacl of 
eoimtry on the face of tho earth, isiheria forms its 
northern boundary, .and Afgh.anii>t.an, Persia, and tin* 
mighty Himln-Kush range its sonthcin. From the ('‘is- 
pi.m Sea, wliich incloses it on the west, it stretches far 
away, about 1200 miles, to the gieat Tliian-Shnn or 
“ heaven-seeking mountains," which separate it from China 
on the east. Here, at the junctnre of tlie Thiaii-Sh in 
and Hindii-Kn.sh, there are the slupondons m.asves which, 
after rising far above tho height of Mont Blane, aic topped 
with tho wonderful plateau of some hundreds of square 
miles known as tho “Roof of the Woikl,” or the Pamir 
Steppe. Running through it in parallel couises to llm 
Sea of Ai.il .are the great rivers anciently known as the 
I 0\us and J.axartes, now called the Amu and the Syr; 
j the Oxus (Amu), being tho largest interior river of Asia, 
! descends from the lofty Lake Sir-i-kol on the Pamir tablo- 
I land, .at a height of 15,000 feet. These ii\er.s, with tho 
; Zarakhan, ^Iiirghah, and some minor streams, create in 
their course se\eral extensive oases, with the exception of 
which Central Asia is now .a vast expanse of aiid ami 
baireii desert, tlioogli formerly among the most fertile 
poitions of the earth, and, there is reason to think, tlio 
cradle of our race. Thus, on ita western or European 
front, Ceiitml A.si.a is covered by a bulwark of alrm^st im- 
passable steppe or de.sert; the o.aais of Khiva, althongh 
the ne.arest or most westerly of all tho fertile and settleil 
districts, is separated from tho Caspian by fully 550 miles 
cf pure desert; while southwards of Kliiva the Caspian 
d»-^ert extends inland in an unbroken waste of sand beyond 
^lerv — wliieh is distant from the Caspian about 500 miles 
— to tho Persian frontier. 

Tall reeds and sedges, with patches of woodland, lino 
both llic Ainu and tho Syr; but apart from the borders 
f f lakes and streams, a tree i.s rarely met with, and tlio 
only vegetation i.s the thin gra.ss common to n desert region. 
Wastes of loose sand continually shifting with the winds, 
.‘•m.ill salt- pools, and saline marsbes arc eharactciistic of 
the general surface. Between tho Amu and the Syr ex- 
tends the desert of Kizil-Kum, or red sand, with that of 
Kara-KTim, or black sand, nortlnv.ard of tho latter river, 
each of wliich is hcveral day.s’ journey across. The climate 
is dry and lie.ilthy; the sky is usually clear, and of the 
brightest azure; but great extremes distinguish the tem- 
perature, and hurricanes of tremendons violence sweep 
over the plains, driving tlic sand or tho snow along in 
clouds, according to the season. In summer tho thor- 
mometer rkes to 108“ in tho shade, and to 144“ in the 
.sun ; in winter it sinks to from 12“ to 2.5“ below zero, and 
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Ihf! cold iq ptronp blasts and tlie general 

want of food and fuel. Tlic troops of Tameiluiio^ were 
frozen to death on tlic banks of the Syr; and it was the 
natural obstacles oeeiisioiied by exlieiuo cliinatie rigour 
which caused Central Asia to bo so long a terra incognita 
to its Kuropcan neighbours. Tho inhabitants tiro a medley 
of races, Kirghis in the noith, Turkomans in tho west and 
soutli-west, Uzbeks in tlie east and south-east, all Mo- 
liammcdans, with whom Persians, Arabs, Afghans, Jews, 
and others arc variously associated. Many lead a wander- 
ing life, rear sheep, goats, and horses, and were formerly 
iTUich addicted to slave-dealing. Otheis are stationary, 
.attend to ngricultnie, are highly comincicial, and have 
\aiious manufactures. 

Uf the products of the region perhaps the most im- 
pel taut next to live stock is cotton, f)f which there are 
two varieties. It has already become indispensable to the 
Pussian inamifacturers, and Vambery declare.', that it is 
of belter quality than the Indian, Persian, or Kgyptiflii, if 
not quite equal to tho American, The best dcsciiption is 
grown in Klnva, wliich is the chief area of the cotton 
cultivation in Central Asia, Sericulture, originally intro- 
duced by the Cliinese, has also been long established in 
Turkestan, and especially in the eastern districf.s. Im- 
poilant ai tides of export are, further, the black lamb's 
wool, known in Kurope ns Astrakhan the Tuikoman 
horses, now supplying splendid remounts for the Pussian 
cavalry ; wool, hides, dyes, cereals, and fiiiits. 

kSiiice the reduction of the Akhal Tekke Turkomans in 
1881 tlio locomotive lias penetrated into Central Asia, 
'I'he 'lians-Caspian line, starting from Mikhailovsk. runs 
along the l)am.m-i-kt))i south-eastwards to Ki/.il-Ar\at for 
P>anii, and it was opened to Clmrdjui, on the Bokhaian 
f onlier, in Decemher, 188(1; it is being extended to 
Carnal caud, and will then proceed to Tnshkend. 

'llu* administration of PusMan Turkestan is of a pnrdy 
military chaiacter. 'I'lie governor -general, or Yann- 
padisliah — that is, “ Half-king,” as the natives call him 
•—has his lieadqu.iiters in Taslikend. Hi» jurisJietioii 
embraces tlie LSibcrian piovinees of Turgai, Akmolinj.k, 
iScmipalatinsk, and Semirechinsk ; but the extreme west 
and south coinjirise the 'rraus-Caspinn ti-rritory attadied 
to the giweiiniK ut of Caucasia. 

Tlu other disliiets under tlic jurisdiction or the iiiflu- 
cnee of Ilussia, wiili their areas, are as follows: — 

Area In 
Square 


Sir-Darya (Pro\incc), 182,000 

Amu-Darya ((’irdo), 41,000 

Zaiafslian (Circle), . 0,800 

pi rglmna (Province), Jl,r>00 

Semirechinsk (Province) 157,000 

Uialsk east of the Ural (Piovinre), . . 120,000 

Tuigai, exclusive of Nikolayevsk liistrlet 

(Piovincc), 150,700 

Akmolinsk (Sari-Suisk District), . , . 02,1(i0 

Tians Caspian Territory, 110,000 

Bokhara (Khanate), 1 ou,000 

Khi\a (Khanate), 2IJ,t>00 

^Icrv Oasis (Petty State), 1,000 

Unclaimed Desert and Pamir, . . . . 500,000 


1,557,200 

The total population cannot bo given with any degree 
of accuracy. 

SIB'ILANTS are those spirant consonants wliirh “hiss” 
(Lai. eibilo). Tho sibilant par excelknrv is tho siud 
sibilant spirant, the letter 9 ; and its companion, the sonant 
sibilant spirant, is the letter c. Willi tlicsc lingual snunds 
aro respecli\cly connected the pair of palatal sounds, re- 
presented, owing to the paucity of our alphabet, by the 


double letters zJl The fir'Jt, nr lingual pair, s and 
are produced by tho tip of the tongue aj)proaching closely 
to tho teeth, but leaving ju.st enough space for a thin sheet 
of air to pass hissingly tlirongli ; the dillerenei' lx ing tliat 
during s tho vocal chords are inactive, and no sound hut 
the sibilant is heaid — it i.s a pure consonant in f icl — W’hcreas 
during z there is action on tlic part of tlic rhords, 
and tlio sibilation is accomj.aniej l*y faintly an.iido nttei- 
niicc. There i.s also inorf* elTort in the sonant tloin tlio 
surd sibilant: the tongue is held inoie stilHu Both sound.s 
require the tongue to he hollow' on its uppor snrfjre ; ile- 
fecllve fiont ti-elli <ir a tongue impel fcctly iimhili ])ri\<iit 
their owner fioni prononruing and foice him losuh.ti- 
lute eitlier or irioic; pmbaldy tli. In the ‘'Ccf.nd nr 
palatal cl.iss of sihiliint s[iiiantb, sk and (he toiv.mo 
lies high ill the month, ;ind nearly flat, except .at the li];, 
which is bent downw.aids ; a flat sli'i-.am of wind is tlnie- 
fore forced hetween tin* wl.i»l.* hic.idth of the t<»ngn< till 
not far fn>iii the tip and tin* fiout cl ihr ini] ite. Tl:u 
dilFcrence between .and dt is extctly the .is tliat 
between and c. Oi easi(in.dly othei li.tl* i-s.-jns s.-no 
for iho^e hem givin — a> foi i-X'inipn » hi s (m hi}* ' s for 
Z (Jjrrausc), ti t(»i' .'/? (' and d l».i - h t ' f' u imi), 
a lamentable cxnmplo i-f icdnnd mr \. 

Knghsli is a very .sibilant tongue, .and Ins gio-.vn nn bi 
sibilant as it h.is giown oldt-r —most uuforliin.at- Iv, a" wl* 
may say, regarding it fiom a iruisii*al jioint of view. There 
are sevci.il eaic's. ] ir^l, tlie early fircdoiiiinane'' of 
Anglian or Xoith Unghsh over S.ixon or South Ungh-h 
liteiatme, rauM-d Ibe SaX"ii foim t(/i (I sk'ipilh) to!** 
replaml by tin’ bard Ani:h in f i m e*? (he sleeps). S- < iidiy, 
tlie Old Knglj.sli plui.ahs in -a», - /(, -?/, -0, -a, bn nin', 
after the Xoim.m eonqne‘'t, ied:iC(d to -c.f, -ta, -e, iljtii to 
-eSy -f/i, and fin.'ilh to or nllhougli as was ci igiii.'illy 
but the pluml mnseulineof mie S'^lil.iiT declen'^ior. I\( '-pt 
tbe “.''tiong pluiaK’’ madi* by M^wel cliainje (.is f ait. fiM t, 
iVe.), all (-ui plni iN am new •'ibilnnt in ;i ni.'vt }iovi kiiig 
w.'u. and tliw, inonover. is an inl'ictn n si’ tied no « tl.er 
nation. Tium lu-in;:. in its ciiliost b-na*' oin* i f tl e ha^t 
sibilant of Teiltoiiic ton"nt">, h.'l^ biet me : ij s 

the iiio^'t •'ibil.inl of all — wineli 'o to say, it i^ ll.c in.i'l 
sibilant tongue 111 tlie woild, for Tentoini' tun oa i avc an 
imI mpnte fur ^ibilancv. Tbe unlnipj-x ].’iii.d wl.!(.o 
is <'iir cliief (urm, is i!ue to tlie riciah iMlui’iioe (f <*ni 
Xormaii and v\nge\in nmnarclis ; and when we a''-imila!id 
our plmalb to our own native plural in as, wo SDUiub d the 

as in that declensim we always liad done, wln.-ua'' trr 
iieigliboni.s aeioss the Channel, iik tc pnidinl. dmn lli'’ .*'' la 
speaking, and je^ene tlio groat sibilaiuy of their .^j.i'kIi 
for tlio evo, mereifnlly .sp.ning tlio oar. 

7 hi'se two aio tin* olin f oau‘'t > of Ihigilsli s.hilu'cv, and 
into otlior suluirdmato oaiiM’s it is jieihaps r.i.t neci ?*' rrv 
to go. In Sinkospeam’'' time, and the tinio itf King J.iiro*s's 
Bible, both h'lins of the veib (-t //i and ~t «) above alluded 
to were in lu^e, at all event. s in llie south of linghind. 
r.vory one lnu^t have leinaikod tlio beauty of 1 li/.vbrth.an 
.spooeh in Ibis particular. “ Mv soul doth m.rguify tie 
Lord, for he hath rogaided,*' ^Ixc., “The Isciipturo inoveth 
u.s,” v've., nil’ tho famili.ir I’mtoi; Book for-mv. Miakesp- aio 
uses tho sorrtlioni form whoio ho can. See tl.o osipimite 
voi.sos ou the “quality of morev” 111 the " MaclMiit if 
\onico” (iv. 1 \ “It di*('ppeth as the giutle i.iin fn*'! 
lieavou," \^e. ; but metre often cinsliaiu*' him to ri'-o ll.c 
sibilant form wdrui jiorliaps ho would not, as m thi'' i ihor 
sontonoe from tho same speech, wiruh 0( nlaiii'. hi-tl li e 
and tho IS : — 

■* 1 1 Is t iro t'U'ss n ; 

It tilo'^^ietli him tli.nt irivos ami him tint l*vk.“ ’’ 

SIB'YL (gr. as If fioni loiiJ-', eorrn‘;ch and 

fios, the Doric for I>ios, of /ous; that i*-. one who reveals 
ihcoomi'^oK (tf Zens or of (lodh tho name given to several 
prophetic women Kviv^ing to tlie nnthical ages of ancient 
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liistorv. Piiusnnias, in liis account of tlio Sih}li., applies 
the name to female soothsayeis of historical limes. In nmic 
collect hmeuago, however, it only aj)plies to mythical 
peisonaui’S. The Sibjl of Cuma*, in Campania, has acquired 
inoio cclehiity than any other. The ancient le^;cnd is this: 
In the leimi of Tarquinius Snptihu", theie appeared befoie 
tl.e IvI'.il; a woman, eitlui liei'^ell' a .''.b_\l oi sent by :iSib\l, 
who olleied to the hini^ nine hiK^ks for sale. Her name 
was Am ilthca, and hci books weie colleehtiiis of ]nopheLies 
W'litten in (jietk upon ]ulm lta\is at least \‘aiio thus 
de'^uibe'. them. '1 ai t]iiniliis iifusod to pinehase them, 
wheienpon lliewcnnin hmnt tlnee of the books, and lO- 
tiirmnL' a^keil fm tlu* lemamiii;: books the same price as 
she had ask(.d foi the nine. Ihe kine ai^ain declined pur- 
chasing:, I'Ul win n the woman, aflta huiniii;^ 1 hi ee books 
moi(‘, iL'luin<il and asked fui the three lemaiiiin^ the same 
j.iIli' wI o n she had beloie .iskeJ foi the nine, his cuiiosit} 
was iNi Hd, and he piiuhast-d the hooks, wliereupon theii 
\ei il. 1 \ iiiish-'d. Ihese three hooks weie the Sib}lline 
I’.oi k" width play such a j'K'imnent juit in tlie liKton of 
Lome. Ihey contained oiades and }>iojiheeies foi all occa- 
Moll", and 'vveie ht M to hi. of sin h nniioitmee that tiny 
weif kept in the temple of .Tnpittr Capitolinus. wlieie 
lht_\ Wi i\ pusirMtl in a stone I'he-t, undei the caie of 
cspi».iil (iheds (diuiniMii “avioiirii. intei pii tes, or s.icer- 
dotes s;l.\ Iki ko to roii-'ult :ii' in nine ljbio> .sib\l- 
linos) f'P. ill tiicasluiis wilt’ll tlieomL in.ii.'f- sted then wialh 
lyiiiH.tlaii; (alaiinlies iip-'ii tit idenaiis. SubsM-juently 
the liUMi’Kr 01 keipeis was ir.cio,>Ld to ten, and in Julias 
tilin' to tifictii; and tiic\ con>aIt<d the sacnd books when 
tl.c\ wti>' 'luthoii’id by i M .. itus ( oiivulium. In n.r. 
thet'inj'e (.f -Tupiitr w d hurni, and the s.itutl books in it; 
but i JK'.v f.dl. tt.on Was 1 )' kIc liN lolkcliii;; the JMb}llinc 
p:c-tnidi!i \aiious towns in Ital) , (.In ecc, and Asia 
M n« I. ill >cm; stcr.uus \( iscswi leiiuaub’d witlicaie under 
ti,e di'ji.re. and i:ri at s.^cilt} was used towauis those wh(» 
Ci'euiit-d spniious MIS, s — Aiviistii> had over 2000 siuli 
bilks ih'tioM'd, n.c. 12. the folK(tnm was burnt 
ajirn in tie time of Neio. and aL'aln it was lestuied. In 
A.i». 27i‘ we lead of a propcisal made in the Senate to con- 
sult thdii. About tin same time the riiiistians. in thcii 
ztal lot -iiMit tho hi. itlini^. bi 4 in toiefn to the Sib\llinc 
oiacb-.s as contaiir.ni: puphtcts usjMAtjn'^ the .Messiah. 
1 he (ollei tion, which w.is in lie kc( piiiL' of the m ite, was 
burnt a ibiid tane in the iii;;ii of .lubin, c.illcd ‘‘ tin* 
Apo^tal' , 111 dod; and a foiulli tiiiH in tin.' rei;:n of 
Honm :i'.. l^y .'s; liilio, in dbo. It wms ifstoi«il tach time, 
anJ t'.v.;l.^t iiidii:;: all tl.e f(.i;:eiiis whlili must l,'a\e 
erq-t intf' it, coiitiiiiiLil to be 1 lM in ereat i steein. Ms it 
wa'-a u-efui iij^truiie lit in thi i.aiids (d tin N.iiif.ub pnitiis, 
]ji l.tic d .!'• well as nl.^n lus. Ifi.i re we tiinl it roiisiiltcd 
(\<i :i> lit* as the middle (f tl.e s;xth cntmi (<f uiii eia, 
d’.! t!.e tioiildes with the Gotlis. 'I he Collection was 
ntt'iii dt trowd at tin huii.in^^ of the capit»d in 170 a.Ik 

A C' niplct*’ Of ’.!*_ction (d .'sOa 1Ii;.l' ^ ei s* s was (oinpded 
and fil.tiii Ia (j diiLLis (’Amsterdam. Ito;, but it 

coijtaai' a I'H .it n. iii^ spni n-m- \ f i sf s b\ tie eai l> Cbi Isti.ans. 
In 18 1 7. Ai.^tclo Mai jjubb^bed a i olh c lion of fragments 
from the bj.llii,* Ik.nks. winili be discmeud in a MS. of 
the hbiar_\ .i^ Md.an. Anoib' r lolbi tiori id fra;:ineiits was 
yinbhslnd b\ L. Stiu\e, mi-l' r the till*' ** Sibxllinoium 
Lrnoiuin I la^mmta ' (KoIl.;/^b^ i/, Sio^. 

*1 lic' iiiiinljcr (/f tlf'Sib\is i- \a!io!isl\ ^'I\cn. iVrhaps 
tl.e most orthodox numb, r is ff,ui. the r.i\tlira:an oi 
Cijirm’iin, t,be Samian, the L/\ptiiii. and tin Sardian, the 
fii't biin^^ that Amaltln a w ho d w • It at (’uium*, jii Aloli.i, 
who ofiepd tJie .Sibylline books to Km;' 'I .n quin, and 
whom Vir;;il intioduces in tin ;Kini l a^ tie londm tress 
rf Aiiias to the infernal re;,'ioiis. Hut many rl.asi-ir.'d 
writers er,ninerate ten, and ^rive as their jTlaees (d abode 
Ihibylon. Lib) a. lAlphi, Cimmi-ria, J!r)lhra'a, Samos, 
Ci»:naca, iLc llellcipoiit, 'lioy, I'hr)^ia. and 'libur. 


In iiiediaw.al times twelve Sib) is weie reekoned, and 
accouliii;; to tiadition, ciich of llicse had ^iveii a prophecy 
lelatini; to Christ, intermixed with tln ir purely p.‘i;;an 
oiMcle.s. Each Sihyl has her own oinhlem also. Michel- 
.Hiii;elo has given a magnificent rej)rcsentation of the entiro 
gioup as part of the dccoiations of the roof of the Sistiius 
Cliapel in the Vatican. The.se aie majestic seated feiiialfi 
liguies; and an excellent .specimen of them, in the shape 
of the Delphic Sibyl, is given ns an illustration to tlic 
aiticle Fiiem o, Tho list is sucli as follows: — 

(1.) Tlie Sibyl of Delplii (.sec I'kite, Ehk.sco). Oracle, 
“Tlie prophet born of the Viigiii shall he crowned with 
thoins:” emblem, a crown of thorns. 

Cd.) The Sibyl of Libva. Oiaele, “The day .‘^hall coino 
wli(‘ii men .shall see tho king of all living things:” emblem, 
a lighted taper. 

(d.) The Sibyl of Samos. Oracle, “The ileli one shall 
be born of a pure virgin emblem, a lose. 

(1.) The Sihyl of Cumm in Italy. Or.aele, “Jesus 
Christ .sli.ill come fiom heavi ii, and live and leigii in 
poverty on earth:” emblem, a crowm. 

(.7.) The Sibyl of CiimaB in ..Koli.i, Oracle, “ God sliall 
be bom of a pure \irgin, and lioM converse with sinners:” 
emblem, a eiadle; and so foitli for all tlie K'^t. 

The list ks as rally as the sixteenth centuiy in this form, 
and piobably older. U i'> evidently a cliiiiisy fmgeiy: 
but the conn<Ji.'‘^eur i.s familiar willi the emblems and oiacles 
in the inedl.vv’vl art-works. In addition to the Sisliiie 
Chapel already mentioned, the splendid inlaid floor of the 
CiUhedi.il of Siena (lead outlines in grooves cut into tho 
white inaible p.avernent) may he refcried to as an ait-work 
of world-wide fame, a large part of which consists of the 
hguie.s, or.aclcs, and emblein.H of tho twelve Sibvls. I'oi- 
gery though it be, it is evident that this collettioii has in 
its day enjoyed great eredence. 

SICIL'IAX VXSPICRS. Sec Axjou, Cm vts anu 

Di kes of. 

SICILIA'NA i.s a musical form made from a dance- 
measure eoininon in Sicily, and is a kind of .slow past*»ial.*, 
in b-8 or 12-8 time. Handel uses it occ.isionally, and 
Jhidi is fund of it as a slow movement in suites hjr tho 
violin, v^c. 

SI'CILY, the l.argest, finc.st, and most important idaiid 
in the .Mediteiiariean Se.i, is separated by a iiniTow ch.imiel 
(whieh it is now proposed to tunnel), called the Strait of 
Messina, fn/in tlie southern extremity of Italy, of which 
kingdom it now forms a part. Its coast line emhi.aces 
many excellent harliours. The island is in tlie .sliape of ix 
tn;ingle, of whieh the northern and southern sides aic each 
.'ibout 200 miles long, and the eastern 115 miles. In con- 
M quonee of it.s tiiangular shape the island, in aneieiit tiine.s, 
was sometimes called Triqw tra, hut more commonly Trin- 
fif rhi^ or '1 hreo-cornered. It derived its present name from 
tlie Sicnli, who were reputed it.s earliest iiilmhitants. Tho 
iieaicst point of Italy is 3 miles distant ; Malta is 00 miles; 
and Cape Bon, on tlic Afiican const, 85 miles off. 'i’ho 
,iiea is 11,230 square mile.s. The population in 1881 was 
2,022,757. 

Surface , — A snceo.ssion of mountain groups extends 
across the island from north-east to south-west, taking tho 
names, first of the Neptunian, and then of the Mndoninn 
Mountains, hut now known as the Pcloric chain. It bears 
a singular re.semblancc to that branch of the Apennines 
whieh stretches to the south extremity of Italy, and strongly 
eouutcnances the opinion generally entertained that it wa.4 
originally continiiou.s witli it, and consc‘qncntly tJiat Sicily 
must at one time liave been a part of tho European con- 
tinent. Few samrnit.s in the i.dand, with the exception of 
Etna, exceed f*0U0 fret in bright. Towards the eastern 
coast rises the detaclied group of Etna, at the sontliorn 
Imflc of wbirli lies the plain of Catania, the large.st in tli»» 
island. "Ihere ore srnalh-r plains along the southern shore, 
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near Alioat.i, Tcrranova, Marsala, nnd at Mrlaz/o on the 1 
iiortliciTi coast, but the surface of llio island chidly consists 
of mountains and valkys. The north is ^‘'nerally higli, 
the mountains in many places coming close to the sea. 
Few of tlio rivers flow continuonsly all the year, and none 
are navigable. Most are toi rents, with a shoit and rajad 
com so, jlry or ncaily so in summer, but swelling into 
foimidable floods in the rainy season, when they become 
impassable for days logetber, 

iMany of tlie mountains have, in the course of ages, been 
st lipped of llieir ancient forests, and they now present a 
naked and barren appearance. The royal founts near 
Caionia and Mrxzojiiso are, Iiowever, still irnpoitant, and 
theio is also an extensive wooded region around Etna. 

Mineral !^. — The principal rocks in the mountain dls- 
tiic ls are (juait/., granite, and mien. In some parts these 
are overlaid by limestone formations, as in the Apennines. 
TIjo mineials are inoic numerous Ilian valuable. They 
inelnde aigcntiferous lead, quicksilver, iron, copper, and 
untimony, in quantities &o limited that few of them arc 
woiked; lignite, bitumen, petroleum, and naphtha, asbestos, 
gypsum, eiiRTV, alum, rock-salt, nitre, suljilmr, and a great 
vaiiely of iriaibles, agates, chalcedonies, and jaspers. The 
most irnpoitant of all is sulphur, wliich has been worked in 
mines ba- more than three cenluiles, and is extensively 
exported. It is elii<‘fly worked by Cornish miners nnd 
their deseemlants. The sulphur is found in tertiary for- 
inatitJiis, and the beds extend in the centre and the .south j 
o\er an aieaof 2b00 square miles, i n which about l.'iO 
mines are wrought. Medicinal and .sulphurous spiings are 
\eiy iiumeinu'5. 

Chinati , — The climate is generally delightfnl, .and very 
hcaltliy, e\ce])t where the air becomes tainted by the effluvia 
of morasses and st.agiiant pools. Tbo thermometer in tlic 
hottest days rises to or D2\ and e\eii in the de[dh of 
winter veiy seldom falls below .Ob''; the medium tcinper- 
aluie i.s b2^ 5'. Snow is never seen, except on the summits 
of the highe.'^t inoniitains. The sky in summer is for tlie 
most part hcniitifully clear .and serene, hut aflerdhe autumnal 
equinox dews and fog.s increase, mul rain falls in frequent 
and hea\y showeis. The prevailing winds, the north and 
w'e.sl, are dry and .salubrious; lho.se from the east lender 
the atiimspheic liazy and dense, and are often accoiii]t:ini<‘d 
with lal.i and thunder; the most annoying wdnd is the 
&outli“e.ast or .sirocco, which, blowing fiom the deserts of 
Africa, not only is almost intoleiable fiom its stifling heat, 
hut produees opprc-ssivo dejection and las.sitnde. Hail- 
storms arc frequent. The regular rains usually commence 
in NoV(‘m])er, and continue to fall at intervals till Maieli. 
while long droughts not unfreqiiently prevail fiom Apiil till 
November, paitieulaiiy in the inteiior. Another evil from 
w hich .Sicily sufTcrs is the frequency of caitliquakcs, which 
usually take place towards the end of winter. 

Products nnd Manufactures , — The .sod liiis been .always 
famous for fertility. It was, in fact, the principal gramny 
of Koine. Sicily was believed to Jia\e been the nalixe 
country of corn, nnd agriculture to have originated here 
under the auspices of C<Tes. When the island oaino into 
the possession of tlie Ituliaii government in IbOO, hoxx’cxTr, 
it xvas most xvidchedly cultivated, but impniveinents h.ive 
since been efleeted. The pajiyrns of the Nile is found neai 
S}iacubu alone in Europe. The cultix^ation of corn is s.aid 
to occupy about one-half of the tilled land. Harley, 
Indian corn, and beans are also grown. Excellent cotton 
is produced near Mazzara, and first-class 8ug.ar along the 
eouthein coast, A great de.al of xvine is made. The 
Marsala is best known in England. Dried iaisin.s are 
expoited fiom Messina, which port is also tbo depot for 
the currants of tlie Lip.ari Islands, of which several thou- 
naiid bairels are yearly exported to Trieste, England, and 
America. Or.iugea and lemons are line nnd plentiful. 
Olivo and linseed oils, lemon juice, as xvcll as essences of 


lemon and other fruits, aie made for export. ation. An 
extensive industry has sprung np in the m.anufacturc of 
citric acid .and it.s .salt.s. A little tohaero is raised, ami 
nearly 50,000 lbs. of r.axv silk aie pK.diicpd cxerv year. 
Liqnoiicc-juiee is made, in huge qnanliti' s. IJy far the 
most valuable export is that of snlphni. Kid and lamb 
skins are <lressed for expoit.xtioii. 

'I'hc domestic animals of Sicily — with tlie rxffqjtion of 
go.its, of xvbieh tbeie is a g(K)d breed, and of mul' to tho 
jiroper rc.aiing of xxbicli a gif at degice of attenli"ii i- [Jiid 
— arc of an inferior dfsciiption. 

"Ihe m.inuf.xctuies an* of v(*ry limited extent, .and wl.' ii 
not enliiely doim Stic, an* ccailined to a few of the laiL'er 
towns. 'I'bey inclmb* the onliiniiy •'ilk, woollen, hneu,aiid 
Colton tissues, fui the mod put of a eoarsu desci ijdi'm : 
oilcloths, leather, oonlage, gki'’-', ghfxe*', soap, artifi( lal 
flowers, paper, earlhenwan-, vSlic. Tie* manufactiini of -'I'k 
xv.as introdiired fiom Hi(ec*ii in 1117. Moie than 
miles of railway connert tin- chi' f t<iwns of tie* island, hut 
some good oidmaiy loads an* iiiinli med^d in tin* interior 
for the proper dexehipnieiit of the n sources of tin* r'onntiy. 
The commerce w'otild sixm beef)ine fai nvtre irnpoitant than 
it is xxeic the iiihal)itants moie Iinliistiions aii'i entcrjiiis- 
ing. Almost tin* (Uily hr.iiirlj of tiaje foi whuh the 
.Su*dians si*eni to show* any pailiunlar pn*(hkcli"n is tint 
fishing, llesid* s the sarihin* and tunny f'i>lierj<’s around 
their own island, the eoial lisherv on the A fin an coa**! is 
frequented by iii.iny iisheiiiieu fiom Ti.ipaiii, wlieie the 
coral proeiiied is polished, d he most inipoil.int aitules < f 
export au* grain, fimt, ^\)ne^, snlphrr, oil, ‘'Uiiiuh, hanlla, 
.silk, ln]m*ii(‘t*, and cie.iin of taitxi; tin iinpoits iiulnd'-* 
colonial pioduLf, cotton and w ..Ileii jam. Iiin n, cotton 
and woollen good*', hides, ea^ln w.iic. hanlw ue, vjLe. 
Messina, r.dmnfs Ti.xpani, ami (’at.mi.i .in* the chief seats 
of cmmiieiie. Tlie tilegiaph is mov extended to the Cfin- 
tinent and to all p-nts of the i^laml. 

7.V — 1 h<* est.ililisln .1 leligion is K-nii in C itlio- 

lic, to wliieh the jimple m*nunab\ lieh.ng, though tlnie aie 
a con>ideiab]e nuni’nei of (iiei ks, wlm piofc^'S the wiship 
of llieii own chuuli. Tlieie arc* .\hu a few* th^iis md .Tews. 
Till* pe(*ple aie \eiy ignm mt, hat edneation leis h»‘LMi mme 
atteiideil to since ra’iimoand ("atinia hwe uni- 

versities. Ill ig milage is .in mimenioual inslitntifii. A 
nearly loadles?* couiilrx, where populous \al!' xsai** dixuled 
by almost tiaekloss moniilanis, leiukis the i.slainl pai i- 
dise of rohheis. 

Tho isl'uid is divided into sewn piefectuivs oi proxinces 
— l*aleinio. Messina. Catania, Nolo oi Suaeu'^a, Callaei- 
setta, Ciiiirenti, and Ti ipmi. Each of these is .suhdi\jded 
into three or four disfiiets, and these again into mmieite.is 
commuui or toxviiships. 'I heie is a xei x f.xir swicm of local 
.self-goxermnent, and deputies aie also sent to the natiou.al 
Ihirlrimeiit .it Koine. 

Sicily, long an imiiortant portion of the kiiigduin of 
Naples, now foiins a pait of the kingdom of Italy. In 
prehi^toiie times the al^onginal inhabitants of Sicily seem 
to haxe been eonqueiedor displaced by a branch of the 
Eitin family, named tin* Sikani, from the southern poll ion of 
the niaiiiland. After these came the riuT?nicians..ainl in ibout 
li.i*. 735 the (iieeks establivlied ihemselM S on the eisteri 
eo.ast. Then followed tlie ln)stihlics of the Catlhagiman'*, 
.and the conquest of the isliiul by the Komans. In 210 
Sicily became a Roman province, and remained imdei iln\s 
rule till the tbiid centuiy a.i». In SJ7 the Siracens 
landed, and theii dominion over the is] ind la'-le.l till lOiHl, 
xvheii the Norman inle beg.aii. In IN tei of Aragon 

became king of Sicily, and tin* Spmi^li kings h< Id it, with 
Naples on the mainland. CianbaUh's conquest of the 
Neapolitan kingdom mbled Sieilx iii It.ily in IStlO. The 
architectural n’lniiins on the i*'lainl heir wilno'is to the 
fn'queiit changes of oxvneislnp. and in tlie deep rooky x alley 
of Ipsaca, on the south coast, westward of Cape Passaro, is 
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j.*.ihaps till* ino-^t aucioiitly occupied site in Sieily, or in 
r.uiope, which still letaiiis inhabitant'^. This \ alley lias on 
one siilc a wall of perpendieuhir ruck, whicli piesents a 
pi'oJii^Kiu^ number of small exca\atcd chambois, anan^cd 
o\cv each t*ther in soM’ial btorcy'^, of 10 or 1- feet each, 
tlu‘ opposite side exhibiiin.i; the same aj^poaiance, but to a 
Ic'"’ i‘\triit, Theit* aio as many doors as chamber'-, all of 
the same size and woi kmaiiship, almost all of the same 
feim, and e\iJontly dc'-i;^iied for th«‘ same pin pose. Each 
cl'ambir forms a stpiaie with obtusc ancles, IS feet long 
bv 0 wide, and as nnny iii lieijlit. Tlie \alley presents 
this appearaiioi’ lo; tlie leiictli of o miles, and was theiefore 
vvav tl-e Ni.ir of a iimr.iU’ii'' jM>jnilatioii. In some instances 
a .-eei i.d Liia'iil'tT occiir'^ luhiiid the first; and occasion- 
all} the upp' r coinmuiiIiMte with the lower by loimd 
apiitmes. wlieie douhtlc'-s timpmaiy ladders weie placed, 

iii-Nailof siaii ca-es. 1 he dwi lliiigs wcie evidently 
t\-Lsiu.co’>l I'V a \ii} lustio people, for not a straight line 
I 'M .1 1,^1 t aiiLih, iKT an auhed loof, nor a smooth 
-mfau. llie oiiciu ('f tills luiious troclod} tic city, now 
th-' alu'-le of a few peasants, invol\ed in complete 
olsLUlitN. 

SIC YON (tir. a IMopoiniesian state, one (»f 

the ^.ll^lhsL of the stat< s (. f aueiciiL liued , situated c-n 
the .M nth (.( O't of the C-amthi in (lulf, and mai the ea'-lein 
extumirv (jf the jnll. It k r.'.'-ti d of a pi un coimtiy ahaig 
the eoa"!. and .a 1 !ch' I ti ict ixteriuiiij a few mills inland. 
The an a was about l"(i sipiaie nidi'. 'I he old town of 
S.e}'iu V. .. nj; rl. • r- "t, and became tie p( rt when the 
iilw t<-v. .1 was b * !: 1 -belt diistaure iriard. W h» n Tau- 
sai: 1 - 'I 1 1 ih" s. C( ud f' ’-.tni} < i tlio Christian era 

It s:..i ( u’.cd wu b ’ oi s .me ei the cr at si ulptuis of 
(ir.... 

ll.'. ] il/dr d( hist.iiw- (f lids small state is unimj.ortant. 
It was ru'. l^.u) jeate ( ! the d -imgui-lM d stale'>ma!i Aiatu^. 
Ikn ..i nuhti' ris it as siP,j.<.t to A'/.amemnoii. As a sehuol 
ff ait Si - 11 hobis a ib'iincuisht d rank; and it ga\e its 

mm t I * r.i <>f the cieat f-t\ b s ..f piIiitiiiL'. Ibis .school 

w Is f.er -1 b\ Imi; ■ i; p- s, and ]iiuduc(d J’ainpliilos and 
Ap' 'b . >i^\i n wa- sl'-o on*' ( f the most am lent sc its of 

Fculftir' . ai d was the h.itbpl iie (>f the tculptor larlj pos 
(4 -I 

SIDA is a L'eii'i- "f tl e (,r.i. r M \T.v\< i a , containing 
nuni'Kiis sj , t Jui L .m. \t’\ ext'-nsi\»l\ d stnbuti d 
throi^ie ut tl.e w.nrn pirts ( f the woild. 1 he spia les aie 

I. 'mI# and sl.iub''. g* I • I ib\ abr u’.d'n:'- in mufilig--, and 
ni.in\ an. ii .d TiKdii.iidj_v in Ind.u 'Ifie not of 
cuu!<t i-- ^'ti'iieil Us a '‘t< e n hit . .'o d i-. ii'-isl in ague, 
(i}w_‘»:riy .M li .u ;i loH'd} f' i s;,..; , 1,*!. <. d l.e haac.s 
of c li . r s'„ ( ,, . a.' U'l 'i -Is .1 poultic. and for i l.ci.ij.ali'-iM. 

II. t '.aik of •■'leiif; sp* I ’ .> Cold nils '-tr-lig pL.ible tlblis^ 

a-e (.;p!'}'d foi cmda/c and Icxtd** piiipoM-s. 
.Sr/'/ !ii'>r fnhti js ( iilll'.it* d in <J-in;i foi ti:c lio- of its 
t.hr wi- h .spr. fund lole.ii.p; .'ind its culti\ali(Ji luis 
bn : ! d. . '1 j'.t'i l.ni(-yM‘. 

SIDDONS, MRS. SARAH, a c- b biatod tiaide a/ tre^s, 
ft:j i ’ ■’ o r . 'f b:.it‘.d dobn and Cl .nio- Kcmlde 

['(- KiMf.ri .V I- born at llr con. m ^outh W.ilf s, on dtli 
Jul} , 1 f.b.*'. ^ w-i- the lIJi st chlbi of \l( ger K» Inble, the 
inai.a;.' r i f ,i p:o'-inf.,al c/n.y.ai'V, ai.d while a mere infant 
made li< I Frf aT<rf ii.ime on the .stag/* /ni the O/c.isi/.li of 
her f.itl 1 1 s f/i.‘td. irrri ti d y,/ n* <1 she (oiitiinjcd to 
p/^rf/nii in lar fathu s (/-iiijMijy till she attain/ d 

her fiftccr.lh }eir. Hiumg fom.cd an attacbm/ nt t/j a 
young actor named Snidons, win/ h was not appioved of by 
ti-e lamdy, sh/i was rcmo\/d from t;.c tbeatr**, and p];icfd 
ur-'J/r tli** yrotc/tion of Mis. Cr -diicad, of Cuv's ChlK, 
\Varwi(l>; ir/o '1 he j/mrig couple, howfc\/r, wi re marri. d 
at Co\*r.tivon 2oth Novernbor, 1773, and tb/* binle ic- 
turned to the j/roaiiiclal stage ut Cheltenham in c/anpaiiy 
w‘*h her husbamJ. Ifcrc sho attracted great nttentjoii; 
Lti fame reached the mctro|/yli5, where* fche made her first 


.ap[H*aiauco at Pniry f-aiio on 20th December, 1773, in tlio 
char.actcr of Portia in the Merchant of Venice.” ISho was 
Aiiiiuunccd hiinply as a “ aouiig lady;" and, though fa\our- 
ahly received, failed to make any strong impression. Her 
next performance wa.s a.s Lady Anno in “Richard 111.," in 
the course of which she disobeyed a stage direction, lost 
the faaoiir of Garrick, an/1 with it lier chance of le-eiigage- 
iiieiit. Tn tlio summer of 177tl she iipp/‘ai/‘d at Ilinniiig- 
ham. From Birmingham she went to Manchester, Yoik, 
and Bath, increasing her rcput.atioii to sucli a /legrc/^ that 
oilers were again made to her fiom the im lioyiobs; and on 
loth October, 1782, she rcapyjcarrd at Diiiiy J.ano as 
Lvihella in the “Fatal Mai liag/*,’’ follow / mI uyi by a sne.' 
cession of triumphs in other char-act/a.s which cslablish/zl 
her fame. She continued to yil/iy at Drury Lane imlil Iho 
diHicuUy of obtaining her salary fiom JShniibni diove licr 
to CoYcnt Gauleii in 1803, wlume she ])la\ed until slie 
ti^ok her fan-well of the stage, 29th June, 1^12. Afti-r 
this jieiiod she only appeared on heh.df of ihaiitiis or 
benefits, but for a few sc/ison.s she gaao a sciie.s of woiidi-r- 
ful public readings from Shakspc.no and Milton. M:/' 
died at London on 8lli .Tune, I8.‘i1, and a colo*..'-al statue* 
(•f her by Chautrey, the cost of whicli was defi.iyed liy 
Maeicady, was placed iu Westminster Abbey somo yeais 
after her death. 

Mrs. Si/ld/>ns was of medium height, symmcliic.il and 
majestic iu ligime, and sho posscs.scd sjilemlid yioweis of 
\oico and exymession. Her beauty is pie.?ervcd in In r 
funons jiortiait by Kcyiiolils, in wliich she is rcprcH'iited 
as the Tragic Muse. Her gi-inns at first inclined to patlielic 
char.actcrs, ns Isabella, Ophelia, .lane Shoie, Behidci.i or 
Euphrasia, but later to those of jiowcr ami majist\, nnd 
her grandest pcitonation was tlial of l.ady Machctli. Her 
piiaate character was iiTey>roachabIo, and she iiiniihi rd 
among her friends Johnson, Reynolds, Buiko. Fia, and 
many other members of the best society in England. 

SIDE. In modem mathematics this teim mean'- iiotiiliig 
hut one of tlie liiio.s which bound a figure, extemliitg fi/ in 
OTIC angle or corner to the next. In common Janguag/* side 
is a a.igue teim, and is also used diireieiitly in and /-ut of 
c/3my»osition. First wc l:a\c tlio i;ni(le and the <o//sido; 
th/ii, with lefcuncc to either (-f Ihese, we have sides hefui/' 
and h/ himl, abo\e and h/low’, light .aii/l left, Ihc liist y»air 
is dcfim-d by refeu-nce to the sjn'ctator, tlio accoiul by th/^ 
diieetniii of giavitation; but the tliiid, with refi ieiico to 
whMi th/- term si/le is most frc/yucntly usc/l, cannot he d/i- 
fine/l by the matlif inatician. 'Ihe an.atomist will .v-iy that, 
in the human body, tlie light side is th.at on wliich the h/ait 
IS not, and the left .side that on which it i.s,and thiin is nu 
/'tlx-r definition. In caeiy case in which tli/i leims liglit 
-iml left .arc applied, there is a n*feicnco to the pf>.sitioii of 
tlie human bo/ly, Tlius the right wing of an army means 
that which is tow .aids the light hands of those in tlu* (ciiti/^; 
;i-* .s/;oii ns a retreat coiuniem-cs the names of the right and 
lift wings arc changed. The right bank of a river is by 
c/»n\enti/jn nain/d on the &uppo‘'ition that the person who 
names it is looking down the stream, or seeing the water 
flow from him. Pci haps B/anc may doubt whether the 
.superior and inferior parts, or the anterior and posterior, 
ale in our langu.ago properly called si/h-s. It mnst he ob- 
Mr\ed, however, that the W'ords fore-side and back-side are 
aery good English; and that in Ihc plim.so vpsidt- Joint wo 
.sec the remains of the coruspondiiig phrases up-sido and 
/lown-.side. 

SIDE DRUM. See Dki:.m. 

SIDE'REAL (Lat. a constellation; ttukral would 
be more comet), appli/ /l in astion/uny to dislinguiMh that 
wMch has reference to the fixed stars from that wbicli re- 
lates to the snu, moon, planets, or comets. Tims w/t have 
the ntkrml y/or, which is the inteival taken by the earth 
to make one complete revolution in its orbit ns measured 
by its pu^ition relative to the fixed stars. The length of 
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tliL* sillorcal year ih SOr; tlays (j Iiours 18 minutes 2 I seconds, I 
which is Ic^s tliaii the “trojmal year,” our oidinary year, | 
hy ne.'irly 20 J iiiinulcs. Tlio aidt vml clock is u convenient j 
jacee of apparatus for tho astronomical observatory. It j 
inajks sidereal and not averaj^o solar time. j 

SID'ERITE ((jir. sideron^ a star) is the general inineia- | 
logii'al name applied to tho various naturally-nccurring forms , 
of carbonato of iron. It lias reference to tlio occasional 
occiuiencc of this mineral in crystalline nodules, with a 
indialing star-like structure when viewed in section, and 
the teim uas oiigiiially restiicted to such varieties. The 
feirnginous carbonate is rarely pure, even when tryslallizcd, 
certain pioporlions of manganese, aluminium, magnesium, | 
and calciimi being almost invariably mingled with it. | 
Wlien associated with a large amount of alumina, it exhibits 
an <-arlhly texture, and is found in nodular bods as a valu- 
able (HC, commtnily designated Clay IiuiNstoxk. When 
mixed only with isonioiphous carbonates (e.ff. of inanga- 
iK'sc, magnesiiiin, and cidcium), it is often peifectly cr 3 stal- j 
li/ed in small rliombohedra of a light-browii colour and a 
j>enily liislrc, and met witli in mineral Aciiia, associated | 
with vaiious metallic ores; in this case it bcais the com- | 
mon name of Sjmthlc Iron Ore. 

SIDERI'TIS is a genus of plants belonging to tlic 
order Laiu aim-:. 'I ho species arc numerous, herbs, under- | 
slimbs or sliiiibs, natives of Southern Europe, temiieratc 
Asia, and the Canary Islands. Dioscoridos mentions thicc 
\aiieties, \\irn h were celebrated for stanching blood and 
healing wounds. SukrilU romtina (lioman ironwort) is 
a n.iliMj of till) Mediterranean. It was found by Dr. Sib- 
llioip in (Ircece aiul the isles of the Aichipelago; and Sir 
J. E. Smith beluNcs it to be identical with the sideritis of 
l)i(jS( ->ndes. It tloweis from .fnno to August, and attains 
a ltei,^ht of about tl inches. SJdcrliU canaricims (Canary 
Island inmwoit) attains a height of from 3 to (1 feet, and 
is often cultivated in our gardens. Another spivies fie- 
quently gio«n in gardens Is the S\iian or Sage-loafed 
limiuoit (^‘Sidtrltin in/riaca): it is a native of CaiidU ami 
I'alestiiic, and grows tothclieight of fioin 12 (o IS ineln’''. 
llio tiowers are small, usually yellow, placed in the axils 
of leaf- like biaels. 

SIDEIROX'YLON is a genus of plants belongimr to 
tin- order SanuAc k.k. Its sjiccies are natives of Afnca, 
Amerif.'i, tho East Indies, and Austialwu They me le- | 
maikablo for tho harvlntss and weight of their wood, whieh | 
sinks in water, and the genus lias hence derived the name ! 
of liuu-wood. 'Ihey aro gencially trees, with alteinate j 
e\t igieeM leaM s and axillary dusters of ilowcrs, whieh j 
liavo both corolla and calyx deeply fivc-clcft. The fruits | 
an- roundish beiries, about the size of a cheiry, containing 
fiom one to tliree seeds. Sidiritis dnlcijicum^ f\ niiii\c 
of westi'rn tropical Afiica, has veiy sweet benits, roseni- i 
hling olives in shape, but about lialf tlio size, which aio 
( Urn to euiinteraet the acidity of other food or drink. 

1 he ]ilaiit is called by tho laiglish residents the Miiaculous i 
Ib'i ry. I 

SID'MOUTH, a watciing-placo of England, in (he | 
county of Devon, situated at the mouth of the Sid, 1 1 
miles E.S.E. from Exeter, and 1(58 from London by tlic | 
South-westeiii liailway. Tlio town is in front of tho sea, | 
and the narrow valley behind it has detached houses and 
villas on each side of the small stream which (lows through 
it. TIio hills on each side of the valley rise to n con- 
siderable hciglit, and wlicre they terminate on the he.i- 
coast form bold and rocky cliffs, east and west of tho town, 
bUO feet high. This protection renders tho town ro- 
murkablo for tho mildness and salubrity of its climate. 
SiJmonth was formerly a considerable fishing town, but 
the haibour has been choked up, and the town would ha\e 
fallen into decay had it not risen into some importance a.s 
a w/itering-place. Th(‘ro arc baths, public rooms, a library, 
hotels, boarding and lodging houses, aud a fine promenade, 


1^ mile long, formed by tin* wa-wall. The town possesses 
a thorough system of drainage, iml is now admirably sup- 
plied witli water. Tin; Chiiieli of St. Ciles lias a fliu 3 
window given by the queen in memwiy of bei falher. Tho 
population in 18H1 was 3170. At lb-- beginning of (ho 
century Sidmouth was tlic most fasliionabb- and aii'^tMcratlc 
watmng-plaeo on tho roast of Devon, and it Lonlmned to 
nourish uutil the extension of the rmlw ly «^\ -tf in (lueited 
its tradie, and bft it “out of the woild.'’ It was tic* i* m- 
dence of the queen witli her inotber dming l:er cuU cbiM- 
h(jcj(l, and here, in Ds20, lici fatlni, the JJiike ol Kct, 
died. 

SIDMOUTH, HENRY ADDINGTON. VIS- 
COUNT, was tho hcjii <>[ Dr. Anthony Ad. lin-gton. a 
physician of some* emim Ili* was b.nn on .5' ib 

May, 1737. On leaving Oxfmd be entered birnsfli a 
student of Lineoln'h Inn. and was ealle I to tin* b.n c-n 
11th May, 1781. A WL<k latei Ik* was returned (-> I’a.bi- 
ment as member for and he filled tiii- ofliee* ef 

Speaker from JT.’s'.J to ! , ^\P. r, (,ji the ret-ifment of 
Pitt in Alaicli, I Mil, lie wa^ induce .1 l.j ninldtik.* the 
formation and clneftamsbip of a ik v, iniMUry. with flu* 
oiiices <it chaiiLillorof tl:c cxl!.-' jn* i ...el Ihu Imd of the 
Treasui}’. 

The most memorable event eU bis fdnnt adminiiti Uiou 
was the peace of Amiens. Soon after tin* reinwrd of (h.. 
war in the he-gnming of 1803, Put, wl.-j bad latbeito saji- 
j poited bis old friend, began to intimate an a]epri hi ij->k n 
that he was senie< ly erpial to the* enk^. and tbe*n julnul 
I Pox ami liiL* (ippuMiion. 'Ibe u^nlr v.,.^ ibu Adiliii n 
I jesigiied, .and Pit! v\.is i. stoic d t*. j.-iw .i i - (lie M \\ <>f P e 
I following M u, 11 k‘ weakiu- e/ tin* Addin.-t-ni n.’niUn 
! was well embodied in tin* fiffo hi\>t tidnited to >1 eiidrin, 

. “Put is to Addington as London is to Padiiington. ' Ibe 
new govdininnU was sD])}ioilid by Ad lmi:i(-n, wlio, in 
.lanu.iiy, lMb». agr.n tool; ofln e .s pn ‘-idi lU of ll e (■..iinenl, 
being :U the Mine Inn-* male i {.I'fi by tl.o tub* t.f \'ia- 
cejunt Sidine util. 'lb< pu diiun} , ii AM VI r. h im’ m. d .n 
the July fidl.iw mg. 

When Ml. I'ox an-l Lt id ( Ii. i.Mlb* ‘'’au-di.l t* ].own 
in Fibinarv, iMMb.ifiei ibe d.,Ub of Put. I./i.i 8 . i .-nili 
was made I.oid Pil\\ S»il; and on the I'lon Ir.etKn of 
the cabinet in ( >etobor wa^ n i-l u‘. d 1 i 1 f. i ’im i j-iSi e f 
jnesMeiU of tile uMiinnl, wbi. !i Ik- ]..M t.ll I’k- ini ik.i np 
of the govrrnnnnU in tb*- Modi f .b'W g. In A]'i)b 
1-SpJ, in tile* 1 i^t I m -ment N of Mr. iNie-i ii .s .id’n!n.^:i .!:■ :, 
lie was apji. .lUid ]UdidiiU <■! tin* coamii for l-e tl lU 
time. In .Iniu* of tin* •- me uar, wIilU laid Limij o I 
a‘'Siimed tbi* ]iri mieisbip aft» r tb.* -as^ •> irio.i ,i Mr. 
iVieeval, Lonl 8idnioutli bn-imo sieietv.v (f siite* Pt tlie 
home depaitim 111. lie liiialh leliud fioin o:i;ei.:l life* in 
1821; hut eoiUinued foi ‘'ume veais to .Uteiid fi. .pK-iUly 
in the Ilou^e of Louis, tlionvli be sibiom ^j.oko. Ib^ 
died on loth Pebiiiaiy l8l I, ,U his U'.Mdei.ee, ti e Wliile 
Lodge, in Pielilnond Paik. 

SIDNEY or SYDNEY, ALGERNON, !! iliiis tl'OlU 
English paliied, was the secoiul son tf Po!.. it eail of 
Lein'stcr, .and was born in D522. lie wu cm fully e.ra- 
ealed and (lUei-Ld piibbe life in D5J1, wlun, on tl i- b* dik- 
ing out of tin* u-l)eliion in lieland, be went ovt'i to tl ■* 
eouiitiy. of whieh his f uIkt was then loid-liiutm int, -v i 
leecivid euinmaud of a tioop of liorso. SubseqiKnth. ..i 
1013, he uHuined to E.ngbind with his eUb’r bu tber. \ 
count Lisle, ostensiiily to join tin* king, (ben at w ir with 
the Parliament, but both brotlnnas on .niiving ioin»d tla.i 
PnilianieiUaiT forces. In D51 1 Algeim u w is app tailed .i 
captain in the P.ail of ManeliestePs uliukiU, ami bo 
fought galb'uUly at Maislon Moor. In A]'id, 1(1 td, Eaii- 
fax i.*iised him to the rank of colon. ] .iiid give him a legi- 
ment; and in l(>‘l<5 hi*? bnaber. Loid J-.-'Ie. hiving becomo 
lieutenant-general of In bind, lie was nud<^ lieiiteimut- 
geucral of the horse in tbat kingdom and governor of Dub- 
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lin. In 1G47 lio received the thanks of tlie ITonsc of Ootn- 
iiions for lii'< scr\ices, and the same year he was appointed 
povernor of Do\er. In 1G48 he was nominated one of the 
judpos of the klnp, but for some reason unknown lie took 
no p-ut in the tiial, and did not sipii tlie warrant for the 
exeeution, thou';h he is reportcil to Inve afterwaids spoken 
of tl.e exeention as “ the jii'^test and l)ia\est aet ion that 
CMi was done in I’n^lind (ti any^^hele el^e.” He strenii- 
oii'-ly opposed tlie fstahll^limeiit of the protectorate, and 
lefusing to accept ain einpK\Mnent under the govcrinnent 
of l’lolll\^eIl, he letiied for a time fioin public life, living 
at the family MMt of l’en>hni^t in Kent. 

On tljc lestoialion of tl.e 1 i.nr; railiainent in ^fay, 

Sidm \ ajiin c r.iie fpiwaid, and on the loth of the mouth 

IS I onnnated ( ne of tl.e council of state. On the 5th of 
June fil-uin^' he was sent to Henmark to negotiate ii 
j^e.icc b.'iwe.n thit edinliy and Swed. n, and ho was ab- 

lit U| 'll thi*' ini'-'i-m ’^^llell riiailes H. was lestored to 
t''.’ li.i. ne HniiiiL' tie' n- \t few \eiis he li\ed a wander- 
ing hie on tlic (’onliiKiit, ar.<l aftei viinly eiideavoiuing to 
stir up the Dutch and the rieiieli ajanist the Stuart 
dy:.ist_\,]n 1«’>77 1 e (.htaincd a ji.'udon from Chiiles U. 
ii’id pLiinN-i' n to i. tnui home. 1 '-e eail, Ids father, died 
tl e ‘'■aMie }eii. ]j,i\inj him a Ifjny of but lie w.as 

j-ii\eni(d fr-i.ni ris>.\iT.ng tl.is h\ ins Incther, who insti- 
tuted a tod: i:*; d inci-iy suit t-- de the fither.s ^\ill, 

and ^^ht, at tn-si n'lennid in Ihi.:] md against his 

d<sii«>. ^\as ec c” more di twn into puM l life .is an 'H-poncnt 
of the L.'jiuj t ’.'id t\i 1 , 1 . i! c« nrt of ( 'holes 11. 1>\ the 

cruit [T‘y h'- b til lut'd md feaied. m«l when tlic 
ID uiMiui J'lot.wu (hs,<Auc.l in ir.s;h Sidney w. IS 
t.!\ o.i.v*. ,1 .dag ’.\itli hij- liiuid. l.(-rd Knssell, 
.a" i " '• Itetl :•* the 1 r ( n .i dnige cf liL'li tn.isoii. 
Ih tl. 1 ' n JM N I*. unh* ’. hrf ,rc th.e brutal .TeOVej«, 
ari l ]>\ a -t i' j '.it. 'u p* n* uli u r.f ] iw and jn-tiee was 
f' ilid Ll.'hu Ih w IS Id.eld'il «n Tower lllll (U ‘Itll 
Drefs.-.r l»‘so, I’mU I'g hu duitli With the most heioic 
f'rt.t'il . II ' jirl'tial muiil-r iraiMtl much symp.ilhy 
ar'i :: ■: it • n .'■it t!,'’ l.’i e, and Lis ult.v.iuh r w.is ic\troetl 
aft* r tl •' le u lution. 

S .ha;. Is di.M.r.hed Ij',' K\cl\n as **.a man of gro.at cour- 
age. gi* ;t ^u.se. .iT'd gieat juits.' a.'.d lie app' .irs to luvo 
])et 11 i» . u.ImI m tl " line light botli by fn'ends ai'.! ••n« mii s. 
Ills 1) sij.uisfa (.11 < 1.J\ eminent ” wu f hut p,ihjis]jcd m 
Ib'.'S; ]i> 17oi another editin', w.is issu, ,J, a thud apjXMi - 
irig in 17.71. and a fonith m 1772. 

SIDNEY, MARY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 
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SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP, an Ihiglidi .statc«iman, 
e^ldhr, a’ithor. and one f.f the Inighfe-t .•'piiits of Ih** 
Klizabfth.an .age, w.is born ‘ifuli N(AeTr,b»r, .at Pi-iis- 

hurst in Kent. He w;u tin* w.n of s;, Henry Sidney, and 
was pland at whool at Sinew -bury. In 1.70'.» I.e was 
at f’bi^t ('L’lirrli, O.xfnid, and Is said to ha\e held 
a pnbi.c oi.pnf.ition with Carew, the author of the ‘•Sur- 
vey of tViMrall,'’ Ini .772 .Sidney pro(e< ded on his travd.s. 
wa.) ],’s f’rst baltlng-pl.acf ; l>iit (-n the occasion of 


the massacre of St. Bartholomew ho was obliged to shelter 
himself at the lionse of Sir Francis Walsingham, the Eng- 
lish ambassador. After quitting that city he visited Bel- 
gium, (jcrm.any, Hungary, and Italy. On hi.s icturn homo 
in May, 157.''), Sidney at once became a courtier, and from 
this time to the end of liis life he rontiimcd a special 
fa\ourito of Elizabeth. 

It was in consequence of the favour with which ho had 
boon received by Elizabeth th.at he es.‘?aycd hi.s first literary 
attempt, a mnsquo, entitled the “ Lady of May,” which 
was performed before the queen at Wanstend House in 
Essex. In 1676 he was appointed ambassador to the 
CDurt of Vienna, and returned to England in 1577. Soon 
after his return, when it was supposed th.at the queen was 
fa\ourably disposed towards the negotiation for lier mar- 
ri.ago with Henry, dokc of Anjou, Sidney addressed to her 
the celebrated “ Remonstrance,” wliich the queen appears 
to have received without rc.seutment, notwithstanding her 
high temper and imperious disposition. Soon .aflcrivards 
a quarrel at tennis with the Earl of Oxfoid occasioned his 
temporary retirement from court. Wilton, the seal of his 
brother-in-l.aw', the Earl of reinbroke, w.as liis retreat, and 
during tliis seclusion, chiefly spent in the company of liis 
sister, the Countess of rembrokc, ho ctiinmenced with her 
a metrical version of the Psalms, and afterwards at her 
lequpst the composition of his ” Arcadia.” This work was 
published in 15t)0 under the title of the “Countess of 
iVinbioku's Arc.adia,” and it was universally read and nd- 
mind at the time of its publication, 8ubse([nently passing 
through many editions. In 1581 the “The Defence of 
Pocsic” was composed, but did not appear till 15'.>5. It 
is replete with lino images and noble thoughts, expre.ssed 
in Very eloquent language. In 1583 he marrlfd Frances, 
only (laughter of hi.s old friend Sir Francis Waksingbam. 

During the war between the Spaniards and the Dutch, 
the queen, in order to mark lier sense of bis merits, in 15x5 
appointed him governor of Flushing. After some surce.ssr*( 
against the enemy, he w’fis indn<J(‘d, by the cliivahousness 
of liis disposition, to attempt with a small force the sur- 
piisc of a body of 3000 men who were marching to relievo 
Zutphen, a town of Gneldeiland. During the eiig.igeineiit 
which took place Sidney received a wound from a musket 
hnlh’t in the left thigh. The anecdote related hy Lonl 
Biooke nf his conduct on leaving the haltlefield, when, f.aint 
and bleeding himself and suffering from intense thirst, Im 
h.anded his untasted water to a dying soldier, B.aying, “Thy 
iicccNsity is yet greater than mine,” illustrates liis general 
(haraeter. The w^ound was mortal, and after many days 
of .‘.eiere .suffering he died at Arnheiin, 7th Cetober, 15x6. 
His body w.xs brought in gieat pomp to England and in- 
terred 111 St. Paul's Calbedial. 

England bad the good fortune to receive the Reformation 
and the Renaissance at the same epoch, and Sidney may 1 x 5 
dd to h.ive .summed up in himself all that in each movo- 
iiu nt w.is finest and most noble, taking from the one a ecr- 
t lin gravity of mind and lofty independence of thought, 
and fiom the other culture, chivalry, etatesinanship, and 
mbaiiity. Giacefiil writer though ho wa.i of sonnet and 
lyric, master of delicate and refined prose, yet “ his end,” 
a-i Fulkc Greville tells us, “ was not writing, even while ho 
wrote.” 'J he whole tenor of his career shows his deterrni- 
n.‘itiori‘*to subordinate self-culture to useful public action,” 
j and the most perfect of all his poems was his own life. Three 
, centuries have passed since he died at Arnheim, yet wc can 
I .‘^till feel the f.'i.sci nation of his gracious personality, and 
(Mtcli something of the charm that made all men love him. 

Sidnei’s life was written by his friend Fnlko Greville 
(1652), hy Dr. Zouch (1808), by Mr. Lloyd (1861-62) 
and by 11. C. Fox Bourne (1862). There is also a good 
biography of Sidney in the English Men of I>*tlcrs Series, 
by .J. A. S^rnonds (London, 1886). A new edition of the 
“ Arcadia ” appeared in 1867, and the latest and most 
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completo collection of his poems is tliat made by the Rev. 
A. H. Grosnrt (three vols., London, 1877). 

SIDNEY -SUSSEX COLLEGE, Cambridge, was 
founded in 1596, on the site of a monastery of Gray 
Friars, pursuant to the will of Frances Sidney, countess 
of Sussex, who died in 1589. It was intended to sup- 
poit a master, ten fellows, and twenty scholais; but tho 
estates being found inadequate after defraying llie build- 
ing expenses, the number of fellows was i educed by tho 
executors to seven. Two more, however, were afterwards 
added by Sir John Hart, citizen of London. 

There arc four Lady Sidney Seholanshlps of at least 
JE60 i)er annnm; two Rrereton Scholarships of jC 50 per 
annum; six Taylor Scholarships of £00 per annum; six 
Taylor Selujliu ships of £J0 per annum; and six others 
of £10. Three Rlundell Exhibitions, for Tiverton School, 
jCOO per annum ; four Johnson’s Exhibitions, with pre- 
ference to Oakham or Uppingham Schorils, jC 30 per 
annum; two Lovett Exhibitions for clergymen's sons, 
with piefeieiiee to those educated at Grantham or Oak- 
ham Schools, X’oO per annum. There are now ten fellow- 
ships, one of which is a Frofcssorial Fellowship. The 
fellow’s must bo elected from graduates of the college, or, 
if the go\eining body think fit, from among giaduates of 
the Univerhity of Cainbiidgc or of Oxfoid. A fellowship 
is vacated one year after presentation to a college benefice 
woitli not less tlian £400, but is otherwise tenable for six 
yeais. Eaeli fellow leceives a dividend of not more than 
£'J.‘»0 a year, besides rooms and coiriinoiis when in resi- 
dence. The college is situated on the east side of Bridge 
Stieel. It is eiiteied by a neat portico, and consists of 
two conits built of biick. The chapel and library were ic- 
buill in 1780. 

01i\er Ciomwcll entoiod at Sidney College, but left with- 
out taking a degree, ajiparently to manage his property on 
his falliLi-'s death. Another distinguished member was 
'I'homas Enller, the antiquaiiaii and histoiian. 

SI DON nr ZIDON, the most ancient, and for a long 
time the chief city of riioenicia, and probably the mother- 
city of Tyro. It lay on llie coast of the Mediterranean, 
in a ]ilain about a mile broad, 200 stadia fiom Tyre. It 
jiossesM'd a good baibour, and at a very early period be- 
came fi gieat niaiitiino and commercial centre. The 
Sidoni.ins are supposed to be the fiist inanufactuiers of 
glass, and their skill in arts and manufactures is fre- 
quently referred to by Homer, as well as by later writers. 
'I'liey were w’orslij]>per3 of the goddess Ashtarotli, whose 
head i.> comnmnly found upon their coins. 

Sidoii was gradually eclipsed by Tyie, whieli became the 
chn f city of the Phamicians. Still it w’as an important 
place, and furnished the best ships for the Jloet of Xerxes, 
ii.r. 480, at which time it was governed by a person 
whom Heiodotos calls n king. After being burned and 
lebuilt in the time of Aitaxcrxes Oehos, it submitted to 
Alexander the Great. Finally it fell into the hands of 
tho Rmnans, but reinaiucd a place of importance long after 
the Christian era. 

The modern town is on tho north side of a steep pro- 
montory extending into the ^lediterranoan, 18 miles south 
of Bey rout. It is called Saitia^ and some traces of the 
original Sidon are su{iposcd to remain about 2 miles inbiiul. 
The population of Saida is now about 5000, throe-fifths of 
whom are Moslems, GOO Jews, and the n^st Catholic and 
Muronite Christians. There is a school and Protestant 
chapel here, conducted by American miesioimries. In tho 
sixteenth century tho harbour was rendered unfit for any- 
thing but boats, and the commerce of tho town declined on 
the rise of Beyrout; yet its bazaars are still well supplied, 
and it has some trade in silk, fruit, oil, and gall-nuts. 
The \iciuity abounds with orchards and plantations. Saida 
contains the ruins of a castle, and its peninsular site is 
shut otr from tbo mainland by walls. 

VOL. XXX. 


SIE'BENOEBIROE (or tbo “Seven Mountains**), a 
range of mountains, remarkable rather for their picturesque 
character and conical buinmits than for tlieir loftiness, ex- 
tends along the light bank of tin* Ubino, about 20 miles 
ab(n’e Cologne. Tlic liigliest summit is tlio Ltiwenkopf, 
1560 feet; the most celebiated, tlic Diai beiib Is, which 
h.HS long enjoyed tlio immortality of son;!; :iih1 It 

is “the castled crag of Dracheiifels” of Bmou ^ “ Ciiilde 
Harold.” 

SIEGE. Sec Foimi icATio\. 

SIEGFRIED is the hero of the great Teutonic myth- 
cjiic, the NiMKM Ndi N MKf), or at least of its tiist pait. 
Fmler the name of .'sigiird (or more eoireotly Sigunlr) be 
is also a chief figure in the Volsiniga .Sag i of the Norso 
mythology. J'lie two mjtlis may l»e Ircated her** together. 

Taking fiist the Xorse \eision, we find .Sigurd born of 
Hjordis after the death of bis fatlier Sigmund, and after 
the inarri.ige of Ins molber to Ilialjirek, king of Denmark. 
The usual lelations between stcqjf.iilu r and stt'p‘^on e^^ue, 
and Sigurd was but too leidy to set k adventun s in con- 
sequence. A eumilng simtli, lleglii by name, tanglit birn 
iniieh magical ait, and foiL'ed a \^oiidi(ais swonl wliMCwitli 
Sigurd iniglit slay the diagon 1‘afiiir (in ‘^ome iiivsterioLis 
w.ay the dragon was biotliei of s one Ibgiii) and sei/f* 
the golden treuMiio W’liich Fafnii guarded, login's real 
aim was to becurc the tn.asuic for binisclf, wbn.li hi- hoped 
Would be ail easy task when both F.ifnir and Sigurd were 
exhausted or peihaps slain, llio^e who limit to death 
fiolar hypotheses as cxjdanatlons of mylbsaie un'iniiuoiis in 
rcg.aidiiig Fafnir as tlie diagini-shapcd cloud wliieli hides 
the gladdening golden siinliglit fiori man. ami whn Ij the 
lightning jiitiees. l{eL'‘in'.s swoid wiiit lo fiacs uiui' r 
Siguid's hca\y stiokes, and .e •hagim wms almost unlinit 
until Sigurd obtaiiiid hi.s fallier ; iginimd's ‘'woiil (ir.iiii. 
To test Gram he fiist droM- it up to the Inlt into lb gin's 
anvil, and tlieii cut in two .a lock of wool floating (>u tlio 
suifacc of water. When he Innl slain lafnir.ind gtasped 
the tieasure it is little wondei to linillmn tin inn.: up-m tbo 
faitble.ss Miillli and .slayiii:: him aUo. Sigiml ‘ouL'lit in 
mani.ige Gudnin. .sistei of tlminar. Now Gimnii was in 
Io\c with till’ \\ ilkyr P»r>nbild [see Bni'Niui i»] and could 
not get at liei, a> she lay in a magic bleep, foi the ring of 
fire that Miirouiubd her. Signul, taking Giiniiars sli.ipe 
by magic art achieved tlie fi.il, ierLi\ed Biynlnids vows 
ill the guise of Gmmar, then made way foi the leal king 
and himself man led Gudiuii. Tins (say the sol.u tlii orists) 
is c\idently' the .^un fieemg tlie maiden of s]Miiig, for whom 
the c<4ii e.iitli is Jiiiigiiig. Be that as it m.iy, th<‘ secret 
leaked out tliioiigli tlic piidi-of (Iiidinn. and Inr imiiscnet 
t.innt.s caused sueli a toireiit of hale to spring in iIr breast 
of BiynbilJ that >lie rcste^l not until sIk* bad ciiinpassi d 
the murder of Sigiinl. Yet slie loved and admired him so 
much th.at she lliiiig lierself on bis funeral pile and perislied 
witli Jiim in the flames. Giidrun left her buiin’ and mairied 
Atli, king of tln‘ linns. Here we .aio told wo b.a\e the 
powei of darkness .symbolized, for did ni't Alii soon iii\ite 
Gudrun’s bi others, owneis of the sunlight Sigiud's 

tre:Lsure\ to ^isit liiiii, that be miglit lob tliciu? But the 
biotbeis buiied tlieir ho.ml in the Rliine. Arrived at Atli s 
court their sbuigbtcv was not long delayed, and then, in 
levengc, like another Medea, Gudiun slew her own cbildien 
hy Atli. The victory of d.irkness is the death of all tlmigs, 
say the interpieteis of the solar theory. 

In many points the Siegfiicd vl the Teutonic epic coin- 
cides with the Sigurd of the Norse saga. He w as a NetbiT- 
hiiid prince, the son of Sigminul, a Wdlfmig, w ho traced 
his descent direct from father \\otan liimM-lf ; and hi.s 
mother, Sieglinde, was of equally high lineage- in some 
accounts (notably in the version followed by the musical 
composer Warner) the two aie In other and sister. Tho 
masterful spirit of Siegfried as a hoy iiivohod him in such 
cudless quaiTcls that his father sent him to the smith 
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Mimr in tlie forest, to learn bow to forge the weapons be 
'ivunM one ihy nse. llis strength was so great that ^^hell 
be liaJ acquired skill enough to forge a sword, and was 
permitted to make the attempt, he drove ^liinrs anvil 
a foot into the eaitb at the tir>t blow and scattered the 
swoid-’^tofl in splinters. Mimr now determined to make 
awav witli tlic lad and sent him to tlie forest to get char- 
coal. at the same time lonsiin^a feaifiil gigantic sei pent or 
*• worm” to he in wait foi Sjegfj ied to de\uni him. The heio 
had fi.uiivl many horrible cieatmes in a morass and had 
eovcied them with a l.eaji of wiM>d, tom from the trees of 
the forL^t. rbe ebnci al-lninur wlmm he a^k■ed for fire to 
tet lijir to b.5. I lie \Mih, told liiin of the danger he was in 
fioin (l.i‘ \uini. il mol unitedly tinisliod the filing 

of ill" pile lii-t. ami the bmniii"'of all the ])(>isonous brutes 
cf li e ir.ei i-v. As they burnt a little stream of hot fat 
ran in m l!,.‘ !!ie. Sugfiied dipped a iingei into it; it was 
eoMiul with i I'iUiiy seile iiistaully. Seeing the import- 
:u.ee « t the ili-'iewiy he >tiipped and hallied ill the fluid, 
aiol b'^ line the loony one. A\iili a skm impenious to all 
wtipiT' ixw’pt in a little ]ilaco belwi'eu the sliuulder'*, 
while a leit hid hem IjIlami njHin him and had stuck to 
J is "kiM. pn venting the m.igic hath frniii reaching it nn- 
kuowii t'» hiia. He next met the drigon and despatched 
l-nu 'ellli i i>. eliih. and utnir.ing to ll e fiage he de''lro\ed 
tin 'Iheii witii gri U can'' lie furged 

Inm''* 'f a swiid, wh'iii he 1, iideiad m tin* blood of the 
slam W"i ■]. 

W\ . n til- t me . f in:.l .v d 1 a! loiiie Snefiu'd set out 
toM.'i; t l it li- : md t 1 ’■t 1 ' w« lit to I ii land to see 
the f I” ‘U" Ion’.’’ hi. wliiin be f« iind r.eitru»lir.g with Ini* 
‘‘Uiti i .n ii.ie deii ii a'-, ll soU, d to wed 1 o man w hi) could 
].( t u ii I 1 • 1 . He linn ' a ar (■! •■o to sb-iw* lus piow- 

» a 1 t* ■ n b :'r h' i. f-il ng b* i to b*- !->o lik«- a man as 

>.d ti ‘le in lull pan(-j uf w ii. i be id tilki tlian 
ll dti .et l.I'' fini\. How Siegfried 

L ’ ll tl ' iwi 'hm and ii.e tu ^ nu of tb< Nibihings i^ 
I -ill .11 ll '■ utiele Nllil I I \(.J N-IJI U. Siegfiioil hcaid 
li' \t i.f t I ihl’lli if th** tl 1 1 e K biotluisof liUrgUlldy 
.ill'; of lieir ImiIv I (’bill inlaid, and be jouimwcd to 
li ell f < ’lit at \\ < in line be fi-11 in love witli Cliiieiii- 
l.Jii 1 ’. ! i ’• io>e gii'b 1 . HuiJiig In', st ly Siigfiied joined 
Kii-g iiiml'ii (f Ijiiignndi in an <\|i'ditioii agaiii'-t 
S.i.\oii\ an 1 J>Li.iniik, in wliMi be di hated and took 

pr'-on- : w.'h ^ .s iwnbaiiJ both the I)ani''li and tin* Saxoii 

k'ln,’-. W i ! the if.]f icing. w.ii> still roiitimnmg outlie 
ntuin <f ih''\h-toi.( 11 ' (‘\[/ediMMi til'* Ih jiui "s rliiieinliild 
wa-' (a’li o o 'i b’ a f'.iJliil I'ling di/ui n. Megfned .alone 
jiUisLi' d ! I r, ;i"i ni»r;i,i'iy dontjs md .advi iiluie". ilm* 
as mui ii t' ' tl '■ t, ' .K.iii .’■i ff th. g' lilt Kijj>»'rin. wliom In* 
hid tori -M to -t I m. as to i ilni.d dangers, although 
lhis^-'i\,ri li.u.bh' t’'i-i.g.h, ] f djsi.;\u»_d l.is pnneess in 
tie* 1 ,' li's 1 ^ If find sinii'did Jli killing tie liiMister. 
Tl • ne n. r.c" h_ tl » Ilh.i • wIkIi wilii* s-cI tl k.it has 

ev*: snii '.*1 cd'id tie JOlgfiM .S’olie ( 1 >I Ml I'enh H I. 
Ho*, 's^ _;*, 1 '.!y v..,n I'.rnnliild for King 

Hu’ ti ' ! «i !v i- tl t pie. of (lunfl.er’s sixler 

<_’hj.'''! . 1.1 ! ■ V. i! > .ll. j.' o'l b’, wbob In bad W'on 

htr I • 1- !■ •' li tji'T tj.o'iji I'l i' giy taunt b t slip 
by kl'ii' h hi *'i M <jU ir* ] told m the .iil'iles imd< r 
VfVA Nuri \» aj d N if.i I I M.F N r jMu w. '.[ ,is bi* miirdei 
by Ifage.i. the n; < !.■ o! f\.i.g < i;.- ♦!/ i. t ^ »;.[.< 'I'c tii» wi.itli 
of tl f Ihir Mind, i., fjm I n. 'grown furiou-, V. lbs) oi.e. Iiitle 
article Nir.n i 11 u tie- 'uh-u m.crd f it.* of (■hiiian- 

hild aiid ]j^*i bi /u Ms js found 1.; b»' in lining p.iikcUlai-* tin* 
d-i that "f Hudrun and l.u in ether-, in the V’olsuj.g 

Sag.i. 

SIE MENS, Sm WILLIAM. 'Ill eminent iianitor 
.and •ngTj.-^r, was born at Ker.tl e, in II. mover, Itb Apiii, 
He W. 1 S ediifated at ll >• g;. rnn.isinm at Liibcik, 
afti-rwards at tie* Ho!\tMbm'e Si bool .at Magdeburg, and 
finally at the lAdwr-aty of Iiottingi n. In 1812 he bi caine 


n pupil in the engine works of Count Stolborg, and here lie 
laid the foundation of th.at knowledge of eiiginceiing which 
he afterwards turned to such good account. Ho was ono 
of a family of inventors, and it w.as to introduce to the 
English public a joint invention of his own and his hrotlier 
\Vcrner in electro-gilding th.at William Siemens first camo 
to England in 1813. He disposed of tlio invention on 
satisfactory terms to ^Iksms. Elkington, and the following 
ye.ar he introduced liis chronomctiic governor, intended 
ovigin.ally for steam-engines, but which has found its chief 
use in its application in tho gie.at tr.ansit instrument at 
(ireenwich. His next studies wore directed tow.ard.s the 
utilization of tlio heat wasted by tho imperfect furnaces 
then in use, and in 1847 he set up his first iegeiu‘iati\o 
steam-engine at Bolton. The s}stem tlm.s intiodueed 
failed to seenro commercial success, hut in 180 1 he suc- 
reoded, in connection with liis younger biuther Frederick, 
in designing his greatest iiixentioii — tho rcgeneiati\e g.is 
fuinace, ivliich lias since been laigely utilized in steel and 
glass making, and in many other important indnstii.al 
purposes. The application of the fniiiacc to the making 
of iron and steel naturally led tlie attention of ihs inventor 
to other impiowments in tho same iiianiifactnre, and after 
scwei.al jears had been devoted to experiments tlie Siemens’ 
pioccss of .steel making wa.s perfected, and a little later 
still tlio Sieineus-Mavtin process. At a later poiind 
Siemens turned his .attention to elect lie engineering, ami 
de.signcd the steamer yaraduy for the sjieeial woik of 
cible-laying, his designs and arrangemenl.s being of the 
most masteily cliaractcr. Electric lighting then c.ame in 
for a share of his attention, and tliough his el. dm to he tho 
diseoven-r of the principle on whieli modern dynamo machines 
are constructed him been contested by otlier inM'iitors, lln io 
can be no question that lie was one of the eailiost ami 
most successful workers in this new field of discoNcry. As 
legards the electrical transmission and conveyance of power, 
witli tho important excejition of storage hatteiics, mn.st of 
the modern advances in this direction arc due to the iiim 
of winch he was the head, 

'1 ho honours he received for liis invfntions and discoveiics 
were \eiy lilimerou.'i. In 1860 he received the gf*ld modal 
of the Society of Aits for his regeueiali\e condenser, ami in 
liS74 tlic s.ime .society awarded him tlieii Albeit med.al for 
hi.s impnoements in mct.allurgy. I'lom tlic civil engineers 
lie letiived the Telfourd medal in l8fl.3, and in 1883 the 
Howard Piize, whieli had only once been aw'ardcil before — 
viz. to Sir Henry Bessemer. In 1883 he leceived tho 
liMionr of knighthood. His nuirieious contributions to 
‘'enntitic literature arc to be found in the Procccdifiyit of 
tlie Eoyal Society, tlio British AsHoeiation, the Iimlitulion 
( f Civil and Mechanical Engineers, tho Society of Aits, and 
other le.arned .societies. He died 18th November, 18.S3. 

SIEN'A, a city of Central Italy, and the capital of tho 
piovince of the .s'lino name, i.s situated on thiee small liilU 
smronnded by others, .30 miles soutli from Florence and -1.6 
mihs E..S.E. from Legiiorn, on the road fiom Florence to 
leimc'. It is connected with all thiee citi(‘« by A rnil- 
w.iy, Tlic town is immediately surrounded with tiees 
ami avenue*?, vvhifli Imvc a fine efFcct. Siena is an areli- 
hkhop’s Ke. has a university (founded in 1330, especially 
famous as a seliool of medicine, and which has now ne.arly 
200 *.!mJi iit^k M public library of 50,000 volumes and 6000 
v.ilu.ihh- M.ss., hcveral palaces, and handsome new nniiii- 
eipal hiiihliiigH, a g}’mnnhiurn, a clerical sciriinaiy, and 
seveial sehooh. It poswsse.s aNo an academy of tlio fine 
ails, a huge hospital, an ory»lmn asylum, n workhouse for 
the de.stitule, a savings’ bank, and an osylum for |K)or 
children. The population in 1881 was 25,204. The 
piiiiei)i.al man ii fact nre.s me silks, W'oollens, leather, and 
paper ; ami in the neighbourliocwl some marble quarries aro 
vvoi ked. '1 he tow n also has a good trade in oil, wine, corn, 
and other agricultural produce. (.Siena is tlio Uornun Sena 
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Julin^ ft Julian colony mnon?; the Scnonian fl/iul*!, founJM 
by Augustus, and by him ^ivcn the li^bt, ttill used, to wear 
tlie Roman wolf as the cof'iiizancc of the city.) 

Siena abounds with fine churches, all decorated with 
painlin^^s by Rood masters. The cathedral, erected, it is 
.said, on llie mins of a temple of Minerva, is rich in 
marbles, sculptures, .and p.aintings. The exterior is cased 
with black and wliito marble in horizontal altcrnatini; 
bands. Tlie Iiistory of the cathedral is the history of 
iSieiia, wliich was among the proudest of Italian cities. In 
fact in rJbO, after the victory at Monte Apcito, Siena 
discussed with I'isa the question of razing Florence to tho 
gi'ound, so complete was her bnpicmacy at the lime. "I ho 
mighty enthedi.il w’ent on growing ns the city grew, and 
John (jf Risa (Giovanni IMsaiio) himself had to design tho 
great west fioiil, a w'ork in coloured inarldcs miiivalled 
in Italian Gotliic e\en ]»y his own lovely facade at Orvielo. 
TJiis fa(;‘a(le took from 1270, when .John began it, till 13.S0 
to bnild. In fact the irntsaics .adorning it were only 
liiiishcd in 1H7H. The dome was linislied in 1261. There 
w.as a palish church (St. Giov.anni) on the side of the hill 
crowned hy tlie catliedral, and the great fabric extended 
itself in 1317 eli nn o\er the top of St. Gio>anni, turning 
it into a sort of er^pt. At this time there were not less 
than 100,000 inhabit.ants in Siena, and the mad design 
eainc to tliein to liiiii the great building into a transept 
and inn a colossal iia\e athwait it (l.'lJO). Reforc they 
got more than a bay or two built, whose great skeletons 
\et leiiiaiii to point the tale, the city was overwhelmed in 
ruin by the plague of 1.318. The celebrated rjrafllti or 
inlaid de^igii^-, whleh (piite cover the maible e.itlicdial 
]»avenient, .ne nowMnostly removed to tho Dnomo Mnsrum 
for pU’M nation, and aio replaced by modern facsimiles. 
1'xei‘pt on gn at occasions tlic pavement is covered witli a 
wooilen lloor. The frescos in tho library of the catbedial 
by I’lritiiric eliio (1505-07) are woi Id-famous. Tliey are a 
truly magnificent series on a grand scale, and represent pas- 
sagi's in the life of J’ope Pius II., a nftti\e of Siena ainl .i 
great heiu factor to the town. It w.as ho who ma«le it an 
aielibishnjnie. The memorial w.as ord<‘ied by anollier I’le- 
coloiniiii, Tope Pins Jll., iicpliew of yEiicas Syhius (Pins 
11.), and is often called the Sala Piccolomiui. (Mie of the 
])aiiitiiigs depicts the canonization of St. Gatherino of 
Siena, a special gloiy of tho town, and ceitainly a very 
rcrniirkahle w'oin.in .apart from her sainthood, for sin* it was 
in.ainly avIio Micceedfd in restoring the popes to lionie fiom 
their “ exile ” at A\ ignon. Tin* famous “ M.ajestns” by Oiiecio 
di Riioninsegim, painted in 1310, still adorns the catliedial. 
In its day it was ibc most famous of p.ainlings, and mir- 
aeles aio aceitslited to it. The splendid chapel of the 
Chigi family w.as constructed by Pope Alexander VII. 
Tin* baptistery is .adorned with sculptures hy the eailiest 
Tuscan artists. In tho Church of S.an Domenico is a good 
painting on w’ood, of tlie date 12S1, by Guid<i of Sitaia, 
long before the bh-th of Ciniabue. In fact the SiLan-sc 
sciiool was a worthy rivjxl of tho riurcntino in tho begin- 
ning of art. 

'hic Piazza del Cainpo, mentioned by D.ante (“Purg." 
xi. 134), is eoiicavo and roughly Bcmicireular in outline, so 
that it resembles a shallow theatre. It is still used as a 
racccour.se on certain festival day.s in July and August : it 
was once tho forum of tho republic of Siena, and is one of 
the finest squares in It.ily, Eleven thorough faies branch 
out of it. Along the chord of tho semieirclc of the piazza 
stands tho very fine ancient red-briek building of the Pal- 
azzo Pobblico (built 12H1)-1300) with a lily-tower only 
surpassed by that of Florence. This tower is called Torre 
del .\fnngifi (Tower of the Ogre), from a gigantic figiiic 
which used to strike tho hours on a bell at the top. At 
tho foot of the tower a beautiful memorial ehapel w’as made 
in 13 IH in thanksgiving for the cessation of the great 
jdaguo which ruined Siena. It was formerly the liojtjia 


of the town, answering the pnrpose of our “hustings.” 
There is a beautiful “ Loggia dc’ Nobili” covered with ex- 
quisite decorative caiwiiig, in a street just without the 
Piazza. The liouses of the Piazza, many of them with 
battlements, &c., are now shops and waieliousc^, but re- 
tain most of tlicir ancient features ; and in the e irly morn- 
ing or by night Siena lf»t>ks imuh as it did m li.mtf's liuii*. 
In the midst of the Piazza stands a inaiblc icplaa of tie* 
grand fountain, always called by its Ihniem na'iin, 

(ioja^ and the work of .Jacopo della Quercia (I IIH j. pu- 
baps the finest of all fountains, wliieli was so K.uown.'d 
tli.at the aitist w.as usually called “della FonU*.” 'll.'- 
ex«piisite Ims-n T h fs of tie* original weie getting gnduili/ 
destroyed, so the autlionti' s w isrly removed thnn to tl.'* 
Duomo Mu^^eniii, caiid replaced d by a new f.iesinnle. 'll ‘ 
water of tlie “ Fonnlairi of (baius is biongl.t 
18 miles byacoiidnil. llii^-kiii lu bis lUtisL W]Orig'‘'jd' 1. 
stylo iloquMitly Jaiin lit-, the leinoval of the Fonle G,i;i. 
from the Pia/./a, tliongh if it \.a'> not to jx'i i-h iitt i ly 
this w' as the only thing to h<* done. 'Ihe stnets of t’.-* 
town aie generally iiaiifjw, eiouked, and ninweu; and Jt*. 
appearance is aliiK^st the sanif as of i.M. a priLole^s la lit < f 
.an Italian iin‘di;i*\al foi tie-'S low n, 3 l,i‘ luh ibil nils h i\ • 
alwa} s hi cn iiotC'l for t he pin it \ and inel'-il;. of tli< n ]>(_•* ».!j. 

Si<‘n i is well snpfilied with road watei hy iqu. dui‘s 
fioni tin* neighhouiiiJL' hilK. Siam* (*f whieli waie mo ■■ 
dining the ])eii.ul of tie* Roman dominion; and is adoii.' I 
with Se\i‘ial handsome tomit.iiii'. dhi- iMith of the le ijh 
L(Hirilig hills gives tliew»-ll jtigin»ait 3'ei i i di SlcU \ 

eitliei as It iw .s.( n I (\. llow ) oi a- Ihiuit >ii n n^ied-brow: 
and in « illnu* >.tati* a n muhildv tlm <j loi >. 

Sn na was t ikeii In tlie I n-m li i;i .\ad fn’u 

that tmn* to Is] I was tin- cagi* 1 of tlie d. pai liis nt - r 
Oinhione. \o U'--. than jpi.pr^ 1^L^(■ be' ii nali.^ , 

of this ( itv. 

SIER RA, a Wold nil tiling i “ -iw." iiiliodiKed liv t' 
Spaniiid^ mto ncogn] !,^ to da-’j" iti* a lam^'* of nioti'i - 
taiiis wltli J i-'gf d lldLe^. 

SIER'RA LEO’NE (ge. ' M.-imltbi . f th.e I ...n ' ^ ,, 
the name of a i tja; m d Fuji']) C'hoiiy siln I'e d mi t' ■ 
west cun^t of Afiiea. IhiSi"io;.\ withi-e.nt imiexata g . 
now' occupies a coa^t-hne of ‘-otiie l>n mdes.has snuth- 
easti'iii hound irv eoiilignou> to tho negro iiumhla .f 
Liberia, the Mannnli Kimi diM'hng tlie two loinn,^, 
while tilt* noitliein h'tund iiy is appioaeh- d by tli-- St lil 
I ki\er. Tlie inland boundaries m haMiig bet n g 

it is with (hniculty that an aeeui ite aiea can he aiii\ed 
hill, with reeeiil additions, it i-, ('limited th il the goieia- 
inent have jurisdiction uvei n<'L less thin dO'b) s.juaie 
miles. 

ddie c.apllal is I'l.i i inw n. sitiiat. d tui a small j'e’MUsidi 
.about IS miles long, and is ap])iiiailnd by tJie R(m]Ui]'- 
(ttv Sieira Te«iue) Ri\ii suiue I mil, s finm Its mout^'. 
Next ill iinpoitaiii e, if imI, imlird, taking lir-t place is an 
vxpoit, stalMii. is Slieihvo, d'st uu about miles fn m 
F ieelown. lii l^Sl the ptijuilatidi was 60. ."iM, and ,r 
this numlni tlie capital eontannd 22.600. dheie wtie 
only ltI3 lesidmt whites; ilo.lOI) wi-rc sii;,,l to ’ • 
hlieiated Afiie.ins and their deveaulanls. whik' the i * 
in.dnder w'eic composed of a huge n iiiitv »if mixed tid ^ 
The Miiall coininunity is au epitome of ail Afiu.i, ii,i t< w . 
than tiO l.ingu ig( s being ••poken ni tile .'streets. -f I’list ^ . 
'Iho inleiior is an eleiate^l Hgion of nneven '•in : »e.'. m: 
genel.ilK b.ineii sviil, though the ev'uuti\ rimuiiu’tdi 
aioiiiul Freetown is very feilile. and abomuU mi the m m 
xariod pii lines gorgeous tropit \\ scMKia. 3 he P.ji; di 
li.avi* iutiodneed the proiluets of tl.e i *-1 linhes. wlinh 
gouorally succeed well, .'some rniojv.in fnnts aie culti- 
vated, .and the vine lloiirislics in the ginbais of Fieetow.i. 
Y.'ims, m.andioji, i>umpkins, jdintiius. Indian coni, ami 
rice constitute the principal h'o,l ot the luh ibitants. Neaily 
all the English gaulcn \egelahlcs are raised. 
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Tlipro ftT3 two soasons, tlip wet and the dry. The f<‘r- 
inri* hasts from May to Noveinbor, and is ushered in and 
terminated by tornadoes. Nothins^ can exceed the gloomi- 
ness of the weather during; tliis peiiod. The hills are 
wrafipcd in impenetrable foi^s, and the lain falls in sneh 
torrents as to pic\ent any one fiom leaNini: his liouse. At 
tliis time the diseases which prove so fatal to Knropeans 
pmeially make their appeai.ini'e; ami their ilestrnctive 
chaiacter lias led to the colony bcin^: sometimes called 
" the White Man's Giave." >\ith stiict moderation and 
proper tare, howevi i , life i^ far inoie tolerable hero than 
si'ino twt nt\-ti\o t'l tl.iity \eais '‘iiu-e, the rliinatc having 
leally umiei::one a ehniiie iiir the bettor in consequence of 
euttmi; dvww iseo'', diainai:e. icelamation of surroundiiii; 
mai'-ht". and llie i^imnal tiifortement of sanitary laws. 
Ih ini^ at no cieit distant c fioiii the ecjiiator, a hi^b depico 
(d hiai expel lenced all the year loiuid, the mean beinj; 
M' and ^ Tliere is a prctt\ le^ular succession of sea 
a-'id lantl bicez.’>. 

’Ihc principal hue stock consists (>f poultry, pi"s, and 
^-Mt". The wild animal^ in the m iirlihomhuod are the 
tl« phalli. biiiTaln, a sprtio'? of aiileloyx, monkcN". leopards, 
ami Wolves. The hljip>>p((tamns is foiiml in the lower 
y>iils of the liviis. and sewial kinds of snikts aio luniier- j 
t-us. '1 he pninea-fowl';. wlneh aie ]>Ieiitifiil. are much \ 
Linger than ilu'-'C in Enn'limh Ihsli .ibcuimls in the livers I 
ami al'tn^' t’leshoi*". \\ dd hi’t s .aievtiN numerous, and < 
h-mev ;iiid w.iv coTiNtitutc iutieles of exjtort, Salt is made 
al 'Ul: the low shores. ! 

AL'iitniluie, ill thi. tJiie sen^e of the tdin. is \erv little j 
rallied (-n. '1 hue ■air, in fact, n>' fooil re^onicisof any 

kind tMi, whith IS pjod Hid plciiliful ; tint is to 

^ kV. ti'Lii an' vn stinks, and if >;o]r.i I e«»m.' wtie (Ut ofF 
lio'u lh'i;laiid ami Ameiiei fur tliiee mouths it would be 
in a Si im-'^tai coiidltiou. Rioc is the uul> fo<.d supply 
tint Is ktpt, aiid the qiiantii\ ;:r<iwn. owimrto the disluihed 
'‘rate cf the in e ili'tiiets. has mmli dterr-as* d. The climate 
Is fa\ouial;lf to the ;:ifjwth of siiuar, cotton. c<icoa, and 
' -llee. Oi.e j.r(.uliir prnduction is tlie cola-nut, whhh lias 
th' piLp lU (d p(^stp'Hiinu" the fei line of Imu-Td-. it is 
s '.ill that one nut wuiiU sustain a man’s bticn;.;th duinif; a 
loiij day s march. 

Ihi' lewmie (if the colon}, whicli in ly he said to aver.'iL’’e 
i'liu.OOU :i }( ar, is deriwd jiriiuMp.dly fiom customs, 'i lie 
ontic' cn .^piiits and t"hacco foim tho bulk of the tax. itioii. 
Tlie p;veiiJor is aiiJid hv .an c^c■lHlJ^e and leitislati\e 
C'vUriCi!. f'Uii (d the latter b<idy ht-Imj n itive representatives 
1 . -mii.aled b\ the eiowii. 

.'sjcri.i Le-iie w.is cho-en on aceoniit of its excellent I 

! .uIk.lu as .1 CO .s[ iiii ii fill viiiy,.. f,f tlu P'} il navy, ami 

1' tlie l.o'id jn.ii t< rs nf tie* \\ c -.t Iiidi.a III ^^imoiits statiuriCkl 
O'] the West (■|>‘i>t of Afina. J'nftown is conm-eted by 
T'Ie;rrajdi witii Li!;;]anil. fieii;:i<»ns institutions tiouush. 
1 : woniii b" riithi ult to lind an Ihi;:!!']! colon} wheie there 
1' a 'jJf itr.r 1 umber rd ( liun In s ami rhap' N of every de- I 
I ‘m.-jiatioii lliL* (-'hiiri h cd ldi;dand, wliirh is yiresi<lcd 
I r by a,i K‘ jli^h b.sh'.jj ami :i luii/n runs n itivo p.'istoiatc, 
i.umbf r- ' I f JO fioo .1,11,, p r.ts rra I.*-oiie has always 
been str* i.^lv Py th* t'hiir*h Missioiniv Society. 

J -lUrah Ihiv h’. 1! . \s» 1 1 * .i p sti.d* jits matriculate every 

vear, is alhlmt* d to I nr) mi I'niwi-.t}. 

'1 he c**]*'!!} was f st .ilil.shfd 111 17^7 hv ‘■omc philanthro- 
j-mts, who int(nd*_<J to tlj.at coloni d jirmlm tioris could 
be obtairnd without tin* labour of slaves. In that year 
47U Tie;,Toe8, tlicri livin;; in a state of (h'siiiutioii in Lon- 
»ion, were removed to it; ami in 17biJ their numbfr was 
im rKi.srd by lll>6 individuals (d the vam** rac** who had 
‘‘•tiled in Nova Scotia, but could not 1 m ar the severity of 
ti.at rlimat'". In iHlfl, when a black re;:iFiient in tlic West 
Ii.dies w'^ disbanded, 1222 ne;rro soldh r.s and tlieir families 
wf .-e N'ttled there likew'ise. Afb'r the abolition of the shive 
tfaio the bluves captured by the British crui‘^TH were 


settled in the colony; and the population has in conse- 
quence very much ineieascd. The Mandingoe.s, who dwell 
chiefly in the villages around Freetown, are very intelligent. 
They employ themselves in forging metal and W'orking in 
leather, can generally speak and wrrito Arabic, and are 
^lohainincdans. There are several other races who, with 
the Mandingoos, wore the oiigin.al inhabitant.s of the di.strict. 

SIEH'RA MORE'NA, a long continuous range of 
mountains in Spain, dividing the basins of the Cilnadiaiia 
and Guadalquivir. Nominally the rangi? extciuls from tho 
Sieira de Alcaraz, in tho south-west of the jirovinriv of 
Albaceto, 251) miles west to the valley of the lower (jua- 
diana; but the chain, in its widc‘'t .sense, include.s all tho 
heights from Capo la Nao, opposite the island of Ivi^a on 
the Mediterranean, to Cape tit. Vincent on the .Atl.iiitie. 
Highest point, Aracena, 38 miles south- west of Llereiia, 
527)0 feet. 

SIER'RA NEVA'DAC^ Snowy Range"), a mountain 
chain of Andalusia in Spain, extending from Fadul to the 
borders of Almoria, or about CO miles in length, with an 
average breadth of 25 miles and a total area of IlOO 
square miles. The highest summit is the ]ieak of Mul- 
hacen, 11,781 feet; that of Veleta, 11,507. Tin* snow 
euntiiiiiully crowns tho crests of tin’s romantic range, which 
gives blith to numerous streams and toiients. 

SIES'TA, the name given to the midday sleep or rest 
indulged in by the Spaniards, and the inhnbitants of hot 
countrii*s generally, who repose for two or thret* houis in 
the middle of the day, or after dinner, when the heat is too 
(jppressivc to admit of their going from home. The word 
comes from the I.atin jffxfa, that i‘<, hora sextn^ the sixth 
hour, rcekouiiig from sunrise — the hour of ikmui. 

SlEYtS, EBIBIANUEL JOSEPH, eoinmonly e.illed 
the Ahbe was born nt Frdjus on the did of M.iy, 

174H. He completed his studies at tho University of I'm is, 
where his mind became embued with tho philosophit al 
Speculations prevalent at that period, and he applidl liim- 
j self to tho investigation of the various schemes of social 
! ief(*rm which were sugge.sted. By the pationagc of the 
I Bishop of Chartres he was appointed to a caiiDiiry in that 
j calhedial, and aftcrwaids became viear-gcncial aiul ciian- 
ccllur of the diocese. H(* took an active ])mt in various 
1 asscmhlie.s of the clergy, and warmly espoused those opinions 
I which were producing tho revolution of 178U. Wln'ii the 
I disoidered .state of the public finances compelled the govern- 
iiieiit to summon the States-general, the question aro.so 
in what manner that body should be constituted; whether, 
when they were assembled, they should vote as in the la.st 
assembly of by orders, or as individual members? 

To this question Sieyiis replied by three pamplilct.s, which 
were skilfully adapted to tho prevailing opinions on tho 
subject, 'i’he second and most rcm.arkablo was entitled 
“Quest ce que le Tiers fitat?” in which he asseitcd that 
the Tiers Etat was tho nation itself. On tho convoca- 
tion of the States- general Siejes was elected deputy for 
Fiiris. He has the credit of having suggosted the new divi- 
hion of the kingdom into departments, though tho sclicinc 
w.as explained to tho Assembly by Tliuuret. 

He vva,s elected in 1791 to the liegislativo Assembly, and 
also to the Convention for 1792. But he took no active 
pait in cither of these bodies. At the trial of Louis XVl., 
in .Tuniiary, 1793, ho voted for tho king’s death. During 
tho Reign c;f Terror Sieyhs kept out of tho way, and luckily 
escaped the scaffold. After tho fall of Robospierro he re- 
turned to the Convention, and by his influence obtained tlie 
recall of the proscribed members of tho Gironde party. In 
1795 ho again took an activo part in tho management of 
affairs, and was named a member of tho new Comitd du 
Salut I’lihlic. 

Ill 1798 SicyJ'H was sent on a mission from the French 
government to the court of Berlin, and though ho failed in 
his attempt to form an alliance with that power, ho sue- 
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ccedcd in pecnrinpj Uh neutrality. On his retnm to Paris | 
in the following year ho was named member of the Directory, i 
though hia dissatisfaction with the directorial adminihtralioii 
was very well known. Placing himself at the head of a 
conspiracy which had been forined against three of his i 
colleagues, who were known for their republican sentiments, 
ho procuied their forced resignation, and a new Directory was | 
formed, in whicli tlje majority was favourable to bis views. 
Another important act, whicli ho effecled tlirough the 1 
instiumcntality of the minister of police, Foucln?, was the 
suppression of tlie Jacobin Club. These measures, ns they 
dcstuned the populaiity of the author of the “Tiers 
^tat,” made him anxious to beciire the support of some 
military leader who was possessed of suflieient talent and 
energy to take upon himself the direction of the aflairs of 
state. The man whom he wanted soon appeared. It was 
lhaiapartc, who had just relnrned from his Egyptian expe- 
dition. 'riie revolution of the 18tli of Rrumaire (0th Nov- 
» inber, 1700) was tlio result of the union of the soldier and 
tlio politician. These two, with Roger-Diicos, were made 
<'(msuls; and two commissions of twenty-five membeis each 
WTic a|)j)ointed from each council of stale to assist them 
in the fui mat ion of a new constitution. fcJieyt‘fl and Bona- 
parte soon disagiced. Sievi^s had, according to his practice, 
elaborated a ]>aper const itutioii, which was not accepted. 
In most of the many constitutions tried by republican 
Prance he bad been the master-builder, and with the piide 
of greatness he remarked at the outset of his career to a 
fiiend that “politics [i.e. the science of government'] w.as 
a science he had completely mastered.” This unlucky 
speeeli makes him a favourite butt for Carlyle (“ History 
<»f the rieiieh IlcNoliition ”), all the more as none of his many 
constitutions ever w’uiked for more than a few mouths. 
'I'hls last new anangemeiit, in which the “ complete master ” 
was not allowed to meddle, was the only one of all which 
really did work after a fashion, thanks rather to the genius 
of Bniiapaite than to any merits of its own. In place of 
a tool Sieves had got a master, and the proclamation of the 
new const itutioii of December, 171111, teriinnated his ]M>litical 
oniccr. But he received the solid indemnity of a large 
.snni of money, a fine estate, and tlie rank of s^Miator. 

I'lidei the Consulate and the Empire Sie)^s took no 
part in public aflaiis, but accepted the title of Count. At 
tin Restoration be was exiled, and only returned to France 
after tlie revolution of 18110, fifteen years afterwards. He 
died at Baiis in <bscuritv, 20th June, 1830. 

SIGHING is a deep, silent, and long-drawn inspiia- 
tion, often cliiefiy through tlie nose, followed by a some- 
wbat sudden and conespondingly vigoious expiration. 

The cause of sighing is the simplest possible. It is only 
the necessity for balancing tho respiratory efforts. When, 
tliciefoie, a terrible and cnisliing grief partially paraly^.rs 
the mind so that we brood attentively upon our sorrow 
and unconsciously bold our breath (as w'c alw ays do in the 
act of attention), or when wo are so wrapt in an absorbing 
train of thought ns to “forget to breathe,” the shallow 
respiration which has been going on during our trance is 
compensated for by a deep sigh at intervals. 

SIGHT (vision, the faculty of seeing). The struct nre 
and uses of the several component parts which enter into 
tho formation of the organ of vision lire stated under E^ k 
F rom a case recorded by Choseldcn, in which a young man, 
who was born blind, was suddenly restored to sight by tho 
operation of couching, wo Icaiii that the sense of sight 
originally gives us no information respecting the solidity, 
the distance, or tho real magnitude of objwts; but that 
they all seem as if painted on one surface. The lad couched 
by CheseJdeii could not recognize by sight the tilings whoso 
form ho before knew from feeling; but upon being told 
what they were, ho would carefully observe that he might 
know them again. The infant, in like manner, stretches 
out its little hands to grasp and examine each object in 


MicccHsion whicli attracts its sight, and the greater part 
of its waking hours is employed in thus comparing the sen- 
sations obtained through these two dilb rent cliaiinels. That 
we acquire important information r(*sj)L*( ling tlie size and 
forms of bodies tbiougb tbo sense of IoulIi, there can be no 
doubt; that the knowledge obtained tliMiigb our visual 
organs would be imperfect without it, and tliat it may in 
some measure be a eorn‘cli\(! of those optaal illusions 
which are so frequemt when we attempt to judu"'* of things 
by sight alone, is equally probable; but, in adiintting tins, 
we must not uiidenatu the original p<n\ers of Hie cm* ,iiid 
the quantity of knowledge wdiieli we piiinarily derive fioin 
it. F!i}siologi.sts ba\e bcM n loo inneb swa\ed by tin* 
opinion of (las^endus, Jfallei, Gall, and otlni.s, that we see 
with only one c-}e at a lime; and tlio'-e e\LMi who dispiit* d 
this have been inoio anxious to explain wli\ objicts an ^cen 
single with butli c}e'» than to inquiie into the uses of our 
possessing two. 1 liese def(‘cts, wliich are more or less 
common to all wiitvrs on optn lia\‘- bi on rcT^edictl ljy 
some \er} inteiesimg (jlisei valiou^ (J I'lofessor Wheat^tono 
on binocular \isioM, in wliub he has sliowii that tlie 
simultaneous ailV( tioii of tlie two n tma;. ]in)Mdt»l tlic optie. 
axc.s me not jiai.illel. excites a dillerciit idea m the mind 
fioiii that eonse(|neiit on either of the single n'iprev«.ii.nv, •, 
the latter Loving lise to a ivpieM iitatmn on i plane '^nif u e, 

I tlic former to that of an object iii iclief. 'I Ins K owing to 
I a ditiereiit peif,prcli\c j»rojeetioii of the object bung si en 
I by each e\e; thus if .my tiguie of tliiee dimen'';ons, a mhe 
for exainjile, is licld at the distance of about 7 luehes before 
tlie (wes, and \icwcd with c-uh (*\e Mlcccs^ively while tin* 
bead is kcjd pcifeLtly steady, tin* picture sented to the 
light e>L* will he dillcuiit fiointliit "ceii ii_\ the h.ft. Anil 
thus it IS tbit oni coiiMclic . ti the solidity and piojichf ii 
in relied of bodn'S dc'peiids rpon a diileieiil per^'pectise 
i image of ihem being presented to each letina. A'' tins, 
i liowevoi, can only take ]>laci‘ when the axes of the eyi.s an* 
j made to eon\i ige to them, it follows th it win n objrcts iie 
, at such a di'^taiice that in reg.udmg lliem the cpnc axes 
aio jiaiallel. thm images on the lotnne will In »xaitly 
, similar, and the idet ioii\eud to the mind will hi' the v.i’.i.,. 

I as if they weie seen with one eye only. We judge of ti »• 

! motion of bodies jiaills fiom the in(j\L‘iiRnt of ih. n I'n i^es 
I o\er the .surface of the letiiii, .ind p.ntly fn-ni the nnwe- 
ineiit of oui eyes following tliein. If the imige uj»oa tlie 
letina mo\*‘S wliile oui ejes and bod> aio at we cm- 
cludo tliat the object is changing its rdUne position wit:i 
regard to oursel\LS. lii such ;i case the movement of tl 
object may be apparent only, as wlieii we are tixi-d upon i 
body winch is in motion, such ns a .ship. On the (itl.ti 
hand, the image may luiiani lixod ou the ‘..mu' sj.ot the 
letina, while our e\es follow' the nioMug liodv ; we (Iku 
judge of its motion by the sensations in the mu'^cles wliiili 
I ino\e the eyes. If the image moves onlj in conespoiideiice 
with the actions of tlie mnseles, as m leading, we infer 
that the objeet is station iiy. The colour of luminous 
bodies depends upon tlie quality of the liglit they emit ; the 
colour of bodies that uic iiol luminous is due to the light 
which falK upon them, and is lellcctcd hv them towaids 
our eye.s. When a body absorbs all the rays of light wlndi 
f.all upon it, it.s colour is black ; when it reflects them all, 
it is white; and when it absorbs some and ictlects oth.-i'-, 
it is coloured. The question has often been lal^ed, wl-v 
it that wo see objects erect while their images on the 
retina are inverted? Accoiding to nu<st plijMologl'ts, it 
ia by viitue of a coitain pioperty of the ictnia Iw which 
each point of an object is seen in the diieclion of a line* 
perpendicular to its .surface; now mikc this .surf ice is 
concave, tho rays proceeding from .sii object which fall 
on the lower part of its concavity will incline upwards, 
while tliosii which impinge on its upper part williiiclino 
downwards; and thus the object presented to the mind 
will be the revet so of tliat winch is depicted on the retina* 
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Mifopia (noar-siphteilncss or sliort syit) is li-oni the ' Other defcots of the eye as a piece of apparatus arc nstig^ 
Oi. mnv, I .'‘hut, and ops, the eye, a short- siglitcd peisoii , matism and aberration, both spherical and chromatic, 
beiii^ iu the habit of blinking, or half -shutting his eyelids, , See Asticjmatism and K\k. 

^^hcn he cMuleavours to sec objects distinctly. When the ' Defective Percepium of CofowrA— There aro some 
images of surrounding objects aro brought to a focus in t individuals whoso C}es present no apparent defect, and 

the e\i' Ivfoie they reach the letma, sueli an e\c isnnopie, , who can distinguish clearly llic size and foiin of objects, 

near-sighted. Individuals thu^ all'eeted cannot see oh- ^ yet arc unablo to perceive a diircrencc between certain 
jects distinctly at the oulinaiy distance of dii^tinet viMoii, colours. These persons difler much in tho degree of their 
lait reijuive them to be bi ought iieaier, so as to insure their defect, as well as in respect of tho colours which they 
images being at tlic piopt r focus ioi distinct YiMon. Th.e confound together. Tho defect is irremediable. Sec 
cause of iinopia i'. an o\tr-ji‘fi ieti\e condition of the eye; Coia^ru Hmndness. 

either tlic coiiiei or the ci\stallinc lens i:, too convex, or SIGHTING A BILL is tho formal act of its presen- 
tlic hiiiiuirirs or the t‘V' ^euoially ave too dense or too latiou fur acceptance to the person on whom it is diawn, 
a’ unJaiit. 1 lie bo-t iiu aiis of alleviating this condition of at the proper date, so ns to bring it under bis sight, ^lany 
the two is tin- u^e of coneavi- ulassi Tiie manner in which bills are payable at sight, but a considerable number, espo- 
coneavo Ld i-'- s nnpiuve ilie vision of near-sighted pcisons cially of foreign bills, aro payable so many days after 
is by c lU^iii-; a diwigoiice of il]<* Mvs of light before they sight (as “ thirty days after sight,” &e.), and in this ca*;f 
ii.rei the <'>f, thus counteracting the over-icfractivo con- | their quick sighting is of great importance. The date ot 
d.i- 'U .fm\ lat 01 gall. Iho gla''^es that arc most commonly i sighting is noted at tho timo on tho bill, which then runs 

n: l 1 aie dt'ubie toncave-, «*f equal concavity on each side; ! the full interval allowed after sight, and the thvec “di}s 

they me miiiiberi-d 1, *2, o, 4, hegiiiniiig with the I of grace” in addition. 

lijiige^t cu^ 01 sh.illowc'.'t coiieavity. l/iifortiinatclv tlieiv SIGILLA'RIA (Lat. sigillum, a seal) is an important 
i^r no uniform standaid ad-ipied in tin' maim fact lire of these i genus of fossil plants, so called from the numerous fecal- 
gla-scs, ‘JO that what one oplieiau calk No. 1. another latrs 
No. 2. and m> ph; It is tliiuhne advisable that those who 
wi'li to fit tk 111 With ^p'l-ti.ie'. ‘’iioidd tiy a feeiic'^of 
thorn at an i-'pti- i.iiih "hoj), and iL^-v ‘hi-uhl bo content with 
the low-i'>r imiiiiur vvitb v]*.vh tla^v can see objects cleaily 
arrows tl.e stifct ; if it fuu;in;sl'e> theui iiuieh, or gives Lbcm 
a daz.liiig aj>]'.at mil . (.r if tin* eye fci-K strained after 
dciiig tUKiigii t’ < f^r a -Lori linn, tii<y .are too con- 
c tve. Spt'i t ti Ils an’ aiwiv*, pifciable to a single cve- 
and wieu t, ii.dividuil h im t v.itJi a ]»aii which 
‘-...t 1 .ui. tL'.\ 'liti.id not b* h'Mile'"'Iy ehan.:id for any of 
' r nca\ iiv. It is a. so .idvivible not to wear them 
c.’.-t I’ tly, but only on ocia-.oriS wl.eu then assistauci* is 
. liilkv 

H ' i j‘nt (long s;_iit ci f ii -sigbti dness) as tlic 

' ■'/i I. "a'.'tr.tlv IliIk .itL", is .in atlci-tion the rcvcisc 
<f T’l' 11 -- 'a dl.rv-!. , 11 , d d< JiCluls opposite causc's. 

L'.il-i r ti i; H fi powii-^ut tljt- (VC au- too fetblc, or 

il- a\i‘ ‘borttr than i . ii iiiii il ; the ic'siilt is an jmper- 
f. Lilv-fpi M,( it i!j: :g" c/ji tie nl.iLi. lj«/ni tliC i.iy.S of light 
i;* t C‘on> i : _'i.g sLif’ic .i iitlv .-v'U to be bipngbt to a focus. 

II 'M li,L lar-^ighti-d ]. i‘on niiKAc-s the object i.c is 
t au.i. i!.j I'mtLii fif'M or In mak* s u'-C of glasses 
I ^ : ;s to ii.Mi,’ till Ji fi.iel' -M of tlici.ivsof 

1 t b b t! cv c!it l 1;.^ < V'. In tbisc lo I’or.vcX gl S 
'i't b- (okoyi!. 'lli'yskmlJ ii'd b had lecouisc to 
t' .. w..’’ i«i '■h'.aM to I I.i .b a be n**' J, but the 

ii '\»-l tl il m.-'Vii'' ll.i' ''bfiilid be (b('‘^e;!. 

J’/'i /o. or old - ^!jt irij. pvtfhn'i, old), is the nsu.al 

f ti ot the of ciii' :!_v f.nsoii'-, by icasoii of the 
j i povv* r of tlic iru'cli's of .i<’( i-Mmodatiou, tliat is, 
t f* f tlie lens rt mains too 

i fir tl ]j> ' . j.'v.'iii ( f 1.1 ..1 obji 1 1 . .iml tiie power of 

" ih ' ’ rii (_■ '4 • \ v\li.( !i ev; ill yjtingi leys !'• IIOVT 

r. < r ^ M ^ 1/ K iJ.cdv i') to U“'e .sj>Cft,iele.S of 
\ .IV 1.5 to M.it vaiioiis hiJ.'^M' work .as dcsiicd. 

di.*.' u-^.d I ' t 'il 1 Mglit i- to fiifLij liiC ey for distant 
r jfifs. tb.i: pp -^ Vi.j4.,i, ti.i result of f.illmg power, i.H 
• .ftMi coijiio.ilw.il' true loiig-'igi.t oi bv pn m»-tropi:i, which 
i 0 f j<-nlt of .a deftf tivi (J tin- f vib.dl. 

Jjf/ubft \ t*tr,n ji\n\ fiii-f • itbci fioiii a w.int of roirr- 
‘■j >iidcii<c In the inovf mi-iits oi pj'i-'t.ijii of tl.< two c} os, 
t ' vi*):oM of eadi ovc singly being piifirt; oi tle-ic may 
b lii-ubiu vi'ion with one eve oiih, uldb- the han/iony in 
th ■ inoveUK nts of the two i^ not distiiibcd. 'Iho most 1 

t ii.ri .n . x.i;..i,le of the hiot form of tl.- all. ction i'j allorJ-.l Tmnk ofSIgllUrl#, l|feet yuli. In tb.mlnoof Trcnll, «t 

b) ea.-f s of fitjnintiiig. Moie serious and Ica.s cornmou i.s ^ 

t;. loiMi of liurrnony in the movcmcnt.s of Ibe eyes which Uko leaf BcarB with which the fenrfaco of tho bark i.H im- 
re^ulU from paralybb of one or more of the orbital musclcti. presiKid. It is found in rocks of Devonian and carbon* 
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jferona age, but exliibits itH maximum development in llie 
latter, and its mineialized remains form no inconbiderablc 
part of the majority of coal scams. Tbo plant attained to 
very largo dimensions, sometimes reaching a height of no 
Jess than 70 feet, and measuring 6 feet in diameter at the 
base ; and in most cases the main trunk was unbrnnehed, 
except towards the suininit, wlion a forked mode of branch- 
ing commenced. In many species the bark is observed to 
piesent longitudinal llnlings, between which the scars arc 
arranged in vertical scries (see woodcut), while other foims 
sliow no such marked lines of division. In old tinnks, 
inoicovcr, the surface sculptures often become ohlitiTated, 
mid the baik much fisMiri'd and shrivelled. Tho leaM"^, 
though raiely preserved in position, were long and grass- 
like, and the fiiictitication consisted in cones. The roots 
of Sigillaiia originally received the name of ^<tifjmari(i 
(I.at. a dot), and were supposed to he a distinct 

(■icej)ing in mud-flats and marshes ; their true nature 
was first demonstrated by Mr. llinney of Manchester, wlio 
discovered them in direct connection with trunks of Sigil- 
laiia in the Lancasliire coalflelds, and it is interesting to 
note that moie lOfciit researches have also dcmonstiatcd 
their hlinilar i elation to LM*iiJOi>KM>nox. Tlie punctures 
upon these roots, which suggested tho oiiginal name, have 
a <iuincuncial arrangement, and maik the points of nttaeh- 
inent of rootlets. On microscopical examination of satis- 
factt'iily jirescrveil speciineiis, Sigillaria is found to possess 
a largo central jiilh, sut rounded by a woody zone and a 
ling of scaluiiform and other vessels, traversed b\ medul- 
laiy rays, outside which is a thick cellular baik; and its 
jneei.se position in the vegetable kingdom is not altogether 
detei mined. Uiongniurt and Dawson have considered the 
g( mis as probably allied to the Cycads, but Williamson and 
C’lnutlieis are iiielined to regard it as truly cryptogamous, 
and leferable to tbo Cm'Ii Mo'^sks (or T/ycopodiaeeic). 
Closely alliisi to iSigillaiia, or even perhaps forming part of 
certain species, me tbo >egetablo fossils known us Tlo- 
dendion, Ikb^tidodendron, and Famlaiia, 

SIGISMUND (or Sifimmd)^ Kmjx ror of German} . or 
inoio aecmatdy of the Holy Roman Empiio,‘wus the sou 
(’f the Kinprror Chailes IV. and the brother of the Km- 
peior Wcmeslas, of the house of Bohemia. (Cliailcs IV, 
was llie s()\( ieign who issued tlie ** Golden Bull,’’ lixing 
the riM-do of election to the empire.) Sigismuiid was bom 
in l.'jtlH, and snceecded bis father as ^fargrave of Bianden- 
burg ten years lat' r. Ho married ^laria of Hnngaiy in 
and was accepted as King of Hungary in that }ear; 
but on the dealli of bis queen in lo‘.)‘2, Ladislas V. of Poland 
disputed bis light to tbo tlirone. For the lime, Mgismund 
was successful. He Mipjiresscd a rebellion in Wallaebi.i, 
brought on by his own despotism, in 13n3, but .Miileied a 
se\cie defeat at the bands of the Tmks in that >ear. This 
seems to have turned bis mind in tlie direction of the 
Ciu'-ade then preparing. He took the diueliun of it and 
was dcfc.ated at Nikopolis, 1390. He had pawned bis 
inargia\ate, and was liopclessly out of favour with his 
pcoj)Ie. Indeed when he returned after long waiideiiiigs, 
ills nobles flung him into jnison (MOl), and oentnally 
ga\o the crown to Ladislas, king of Naples (1103). Sigis- 
imind eseapod to Bohemia, where his brother Wenceslas now* 
reigned, having been deposed from the empire in I lOO for 
misgovcniment, in favour of Rupert the Elector Palatine. 
Here Sigismund got assistance, and after a struggle re- 
covered his kingdom. When tlio Emperor Rupert died 
(MIU), Bigismund and Jobst of Moravia wen* both 
elected to the empire. Fortunately Jobst soon died, so 
that after tlie formality of a second election, Sigismnnd 
w'ns unanimously chosen emperor in 1411. Great hopes 
were raised, for his good qualities were known and it was 
hoped his troubles had steadied him. His rashness and liis 
want of firmness, however, were productive of mueli e\il. 

Tho first great work Sigisinund had to do was the organ- 


izing of tho Council of Constance (1411-18); he had 
insisted on its bring called, in fart, against the wiJi of 
Pope John XXllI. HcindiKcd .lohn lluss to attend that 
council by giving him a safc-cundiK I, and it is an ever- 
lasting black spot upon In'! incinory tliat he abandoned 
that earnest reformer to bis piiestly foes, Niol.iteil bis safe- 
conduct, and allowed tliem to burn biiii at the -t ik(*. 'J ho 
excuse for the emperor is that prob.ibly had In- n'^t allowed 
Huss's prosecution the council w’ould Jjave Irok' n up. Ho 
was vciy earnest in his endeaxours to foiwanl tin woik 
of the council in healing the long Fchi^in i>f the dnneli, 
and himself pci sf)iially visited the anti-pope Br judK i XIII. 
in Spain In 1 110, .'iiid ni-i:<nlated with the \.ii i«)i» . mis 
of Spain and Poiliigal ; aftetwrnds going to Par.s in 1 IHi 
to make a treaty w'ltli Cliarlcs W.. and to laiLdaiid to clb c i 
the like purpose with lleiny V. in the same \cai. It ^\.Ls 
not till 1417 tliat lie icliiinul to ( 'oii*^l:iiice. 'Jliefaiil;. 
successful issue of tliat couiuil must be attiilniti li in i/» 
biiiall degree to the ciujieioiX elbiit". • 

III 1119 Sigisiiiimd '■ucrei'ildl li; brotluT ^\ Liicr slas 
(Wenzel) as king of Bolidnia. 4 be Ibdieim.ms li m l.ngdiv 
followed Hus'-, and the nini»ln of liii^'^ ( I flO) and of Lis 
diNciplc Ji itiine of Pr.vjiir (1 1 1 o ►, wlio b.nl l)ioujlit: the 
Englisliinan Wydifs uiitiiiL's to (iliiiuik, lia*! CMiijitti'iid 
tbem agaiii'^t tlierinpuri. If bi. li.ul tried l» < i-lk ili.ii. 
the Hussites no doubt iic migiit have dieccodul ]j' aei fiib\ 
to the Clown; bat l.t' but tliKOMini Id" b-t witli tlie nit .v- 
elniich pMih, and be b(‘g in bis idgn wnli a fidC' (in'- i.li. 
against the bcutie- 'Ibew irwliidi follo^Md l.i'icd liftecii 
\ears. dlu-gnat le ider C'f llie IIn""it( ■' w is ll.e f tir.-n- 
Zisca, who eun aflti be iiel bceoine bi-nd 1- d las J -II »\\ei', 
fioiii one \iclod lo iilu-llid. Zi't a diid ii. 1 I -M . bat 1*." 
.spud se('ined toli^elIl the l.u^'ilc-^ b,n_" afiu ai n ti ey 
dcfeited arinyaftei mi in} ^-ei.t .i/aiii't tleiii. 'Id-t ouneil 
of l>Msd not in ll.U, ;iiul beL.iii neLr.iiiat ions w tli tlie 
llu''''ite", wldcli ( luled I'l tl.e ii't oiu ili.ilio!) ( f p.ii t of ll cn 
in 1 1 J.'i : .md tl.c diiiiin -I • d 1 1 iii uini* i wdi d* f<. d* 'i in 
ll.'M near Pi igne. Sigis,: imn was lla ii a> k:j 1. d.j-i d 
b} all nu n as King i/ Ibd iMui on w i-i'iowmd i: I'l i^ae 
in I IdtI. He dhl not a( t laiiK .ifti r b.s ( i 1 1 aj i e, fi.r 
his Inst ( Holt was t(» aniiiil the tuai} i f IJ.e uaiia li wi'i. 
the Hn^^iti", ami to duldUinn to mf'iUe the ("mpkie 
Catholic lile w ilboiit ll o"e iiauliili -ilioiis \M,i( 'i 1 i.i bull 
agiced iijtoii in ia\oin of ii,i ‘-I ii 0 |n,"t". ' a" i. • 

Cile«l Ilns"it(" wdecdliil. >;_i"'aniMd li id Inc-'i (ii-wm-vi 

King of It dy in 1 l.U a; M.lan ; and wa^ cn wiua < mpiioi 
by i’ope idmiinus 1\ . at lb m .n 1 l.'id. He bid "ix 
cdlent idea, rei'luiits l>'o i ul\ ii i n il./.ilioi:. l.iiannj; 
a true German I niou ; but tl.i" faibvi wIku la itU’i ; 
l(* le.ilize it HI 1 1. 17. It wa" l.i'> Li"! lIIoiL Hl ilan the 
same year at /mini in M»«i i\ i i. 

SIGISMUNDA i" tlie 1,1 i< iiH' I’f i-in I i r.i-ci leeioX 
be"! tales ill tbo ’* l)i eanidom Sin wa" tie d iUlI td of 
Taiieud. piime of Saluiio, aad loM.i Gw'i , p-igi. 

Hi r fat In i , win n lie dm o\ , i. d i.i i ]ia""K m badi r ai oo 
inniddiil, and teanng o-ai bi'> !,» art ."Mil it ,n a I'old eup 
to Ills d.uigbtcr. 1 lio-'i* wlio li\e lim* ]'a iitiii', w.il i» 
mcmln.r a noble jtictnie on tlii> at1iei,iig "ubji t m lb* 
National Galld v. b} W ilb.mi Hoe.utli. in "tnkrig lentM"! 

to Ills icalistic Iminoioiis st^u in oibei finn iis w,iik". 

SIG MUND IS a li eio it till' Noise Voi'Un.: S’_m 
descended diieetl} fiom Giliii. At a widdiii' fead rb' i 
ditcicd till’ hall ill tl.e LUi^e of an old in in. .mo d,e.\ i 
hwoul fiom Item .lib iiis long il-dk wliu’ii le tein t t" 
the blit in the ]tosts of ibe lu-iise, piedutiiiL ■ n it _ "i } Iv' 
him wlio slionld di.iw it tlieiue a.:iii!. li ," it it v .is 
nccomjdisljed by Siginmu], si'ii of \ oimih:. iGni r. imen tin' 
wonder sw(tiii Gram. Wilb it be "lew tie einbiidi ot bis 
bruther-in-liUY Niggeir. king ot tiotblaiui. bei nise tbe latKT 
li.ad PulVered fipber Volsung to be slain. Aftei tint here- 
turned to bis own Und, ni. lined, ami li.ul clnldrcn. But 
he fell in love with Hjordis, wdio jieldcd to his einl)iace& ; 
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ftnil before their child was bom he fell in fight with a 
prince Avho was a suitor for her hand. He left his swoid 
Grain in eliaige of Hjordis to give it to their child if a boy. 

ben boin the child was the famous Sigurd or SiKr.FHihU. 

SIGN. in astronomy, a term formerly applied to any 
constellation, but in modern times only to a constellation 
of the Zoi>iV('. In the iiiticlc Anir.s the anomaly 
which exists, the sit/iis heing just one constellation out of 
their pioper place, is explained full\. 

SIGN, ill mathematic^. Every symbol is a sign of some- 
thing or I'ther, the tuiL,Mial meaning of the word sign 
applying t«' an; maih t'f di'-tinetion or designation. Siieh a 
general con^iileratiuii of tin- subject of signs comes under 
Uie ^^old .SvMi;ni.s ; as for this term sign, it is exclusively 
applied in matin mat leal analysis to the signs of addition and 
suhliactioii 1^4“ “)• positue quantity, as -|-3, is 

said to ha\e tl:c posiii\e sign; a iiegati\c quantity, as —3, 
the nogili\e sign; all quantities to which no sign is pre- 
fixed ai*e hfld to be pOftiti\e. 

SIGNALLING. See vimi. 

SIGNATURE, in music, is a|qtlied to two diveiso 
things, the /.<// and the tnm .^ujihiture. In the 

lirst ca^'C it is the term fur the collection of shaips oi Hats 
at the hegiipiing of a ]nct.e of mn''ie (u^anlly lepcated at 
the beginning of e leh line m jninted mnsit\ whieli is 
rcndeied Ut'iessaiy to foim the hi‘y of the j>iece. Our 
sjvtcm ujaids all the iioto in mii‘'H. as Ixing m their 
‘•natui il * f.'rm until alteicd by a ^igu, (-r “accidental;” 
there lore it is maiiH\>t that as tlie 'Ciirs 


and tho numerator the number of such parts in each bar. 
Thus, J means two quarteis of a semibreve in each bar 
(t.«. two crotchets) and so forth. See also Timk. 

SIGN-MANUAL means, in its widest sense, the signa- 
ture or mark made by a person upon any legal instinment 
to show his concuiTcnce in it. Before tho art of writing 
I was common, tho sign-mamml or signatuio was usually n 
cross, attested either by tho seal of the party, containing 
his armorial bearings, or by the signature of another person 
declaring to whom tho mark belonged. The hitler is still 
the practice with persons wlio cannot write. 

The tcim sign-manual is now used to denote tho signa- 
ture of a |■e^gning piince. It is usually in this countiy 
the piincc’s name, or its initial letter, with the initial of 
his style or title in Latin. Thus the sign-manual of the 
queen is “ Victoria R. ct L,” or simply “ V.K.” 
j The royal sign-manual is usually placed at the top left- 
hand corner of the instrument, together with the pii\y 
seal, and it is requisite in all cases wheic the piivy seal 
and afterwards the great seal are used. It must bo 
countei signed by a piincipal secretary of stale, or by tho 
lords of tho treasuiy, when attached to a gniiitor waiiaiit, 
it being then the piiiicipal act. When; the .sign-manual 
only directs that another act shall be done, as for letteis- 
p.iteiit be made, it must bo eountei signed by some 
person, though not necessarily by these great ollicers of 
state. The aullienticity of the sign-m;imial is .'nlrnitted 
in courts of law upon production of the instrument to 
which it is attached. 
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eamiot lepicH'iit I hi imijoi scab- of (''incc it has a minor 
Ul.ird. I^ixtli, a'.d Si\ti:tli\ it mn'^t l.a\e a .''igiiature of 
tl rtL -haip^ d'^. C^, .it the head of the piece — the 
Loti'' r. G. luirg ic.ul thu'nghont, wlirthei the sigiia- 
tui* he iLp< at* >i hue by line ( r not, as F^, C^, GJ; unless 
L'l ( , d purpo'N*^ they an* ath < ted by an “ .acei- 

dn.t.il. ' lutuial, Cl tsce the ai tides KhV, 

Si A I F. 

Tl e ^igiutuie of a ii.'m r key, ns it is the eustom md to 
iiitluih' lL'.‘ iilti iiitioii of the .^cNfiiih of tlie scale m the 
higiiatiire, is th" ^.ainc with tli*' ^igmiliin* of llu* in ij»;r key 
three s .ah<i\e it. 'Ihus tlie sign itiire of 1> minor 

is the same ns Hi. it of F in.ijor, not witl'^t inding tlsat I> 
minor has F^ f'j] its iseMiitli, and liiit tlicufop* its sigin- 
tur*. shuLiid by .ill guotl rights he II,. rustom ileiiees 

ctl.crw.v, and tin .'^e\.i.'Ji is ai'cideiitalla .‘'haipeiif d ” 

thioiigl .^iit as il (Kins. Ji.fi'* w.i^ an old en-^toin pii*- 
valcj t d>.wn to alj.>ut .i j.ntiili.-d ai .os ago, (-f lea\mg out 
the I.i.-t tl.it I f td -igii.itiiie of a ij.il ki'\. ami, ihfuigli not 
Sj (.fl'_n. tie l.ist th.irp of a -h.np ki \ , foi which the only 
Ci' U"' Would • :ii to he tlif' *■ n iig of an aUeraliiui (if 
sig'iituie when prccofdn’g by ii'Oiliil.ifion to the dominant 
aid -i.hdo'ion ant ic'jiei ii\cl\. 'J Ijc signatnie would 
.sciAf- foi th'* k' y .iild 1 its dominant on tliis system, 
(d ti'.-ii g ij.uiie by an .ifddeiital whcncNcr iMjuned in the 
fir-.t kc\ , e.i.d in like II.. nil. 'T I 5 would .‘^cru* .as a sig- 
natuic f<'i 1) .iml its ‘■uhdoiinn int G. 

Thi o;.]. 1 ijf jij ‘.igiiatuif is i!i\.aii.ib]e. It 

fOilows Ha- ojiji'r of i'}-. .I'.d a-Mjjds by J iflhs fioiii 
thf- fnst ‘I'.iip iisid tas tie- -'gnature of G) ; the order is 
thdcfoie 

F C G I> A i: B. 

The onlei of Hats Is. (orut isdy. by de.senidir.g Fifths bc- 
gliii mg with li J, the Hi-t Hat used (a.s the signatuic of F); 
a:.d IS thnefoie 

B i: A 1) (; c F. 

1! e J reneh term for key-signature i.s Arivhnialti^^ 

an 1 the G« rin.'in Vorzfif’hnuuff. 

'I he Tdi.it, Si//nature is in the form of a fraction, the 
d. vUiiiMtor irnJlcating the fiactional part of a bcmibreae, 


SIG'NET, SEAL. The impression of a seal has been 
used from the eailiest times to piove the nullu ntieity of 
the documents to which it is ntlaehed. A seal, or some- 
thing which is called a seal, is necessary in Fiigland to 
make the instrument called a deed. 

The law iccogni^es three loyal seals: — 1. The Gieat 
Se.al, which is in tho custody of tho lord eliancellor, and i.s 
appended to all letters-patent. It contains two impies- 
sioiis, the one l>eing usually the sovereign on horseback, 
the other the soacieign seated, suppoited by emblematical 
figuios, and with the coat of aims somewlieie in the field. 
It is P's.senlial to all io\al grants of inheritances or chattels 
real, to grants of an office in fee, and to all wiit.s at com- 
mon law. Where the king’s seal is ineiitioiied, it is under- 
stood to be the gieat se.al. ‘2. The l*iivy Seal, whieli is 
111 tlie custody of the lord keeper of tlie piivy seal, 'lliks 
.seal i.s ^alid for the issuing of the royal Ireasurc, or for 
deposing of chattels, or the couliactlng or disi barging of 
.a debt. It is u.sed as a warrant for letters- p.ateiit hefoie 
they pass the great seal, 3. The Signet, or Tiivy Signet, 
which is in the custody of the piincipal secretarieH of 
slate. Excepting that it autlienticatcs the .sign-manual, 
this w.al seems to have no validity. For the use of all tho 
seals the countersignature of a principal secretary of state 
i.s leqmieil by statute. 

SIGNORBLXl, LUCA, one of the gieat Italian 
painters before RafTaelle, wa.s born in 1441. He studied 
under IMero della Francesca at Florence, and soon roso 
to such consummate excellence os to bo justly considered 
the forerunner of Michelangelo. He studied anatomy and 
the nude form with a thoronghness hardly before attained. 
Some fine paintings done by him in 1503 ore in tho 
cathedral of Onielo, in which the knowledge of the human 
figure in action, especially ns to the daring effects of what 
is known as ‘^foreshortening,” was sucli os had not hitherto 
been accomplished. They have been since outdone by 
Michelangelo, but at the time were regarded with aston- 
ishment. Signorelli was one of the artists chosen by 
Sixtus IV., ill 1474, to decorate tho walls of tho famous 
Sistiiie Chapel of the Vatican; and his fresco of the “Ten 
Commandments ” is not entirely nnworUiy of comparison 
with the unrivalled works of Michelangelo which domi- 
nate that splendid room. Except Ghiilandajo, indeed. 
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Sipnorclli must be set unbesilfitiiiKly at the lu*ad of tlio 
cailier inasleis in tlic Sisline. lie died in l.V2.‘>. 

SIGNS, TRADESMEN'S. The of our laverna 
are tlie {iuivi\iiif; relics of a custom once universal, and 
^tlll very coniinon in other countiies than ours. When 
streets were not miinhcicd the di.stin;^uii‘hin;' mark of n 
hit'll was almost a necessity, and every tradesman b<iUKht 
after a (imiint and easily recopni/.ablo device. In Eliza- 
bethan times tl)c tnnle of the sign painter was a flourish- 
ing one, and the engravers also were not idle, for most 
tradesmen lo\ed to see their signs engiaved at tlio head of 
their bills. A ppi entices wdio left their master ijuartcred 
tlieir new sign upon his old one in true licialdic fashion, 
to show their descent in trade- The .signs weie painted 
on .signboaids, as in our day we see them outside tavcins, 
and w’cic put up on post.s at the outer edge of the path, 
<ir were slung fiom a beam extended across the street 
when the street w.is narrow enough, or hung from a 
biacket or eoiliel juojeeting from the front of the house 
itself. In the latter rase elaboiato iron wiought and 
beaten brackets were often used. Barbers, mercers, 
batters, and shoemakers slung out a pole fioin which 
dangled emblems of theii craft or specimens of their goods. 
The ponderous .signs, swinging in their frames, giew 
dangerous ns they grew old, for their hinges grew insty, 
and made the night hideous with their rattling and 
slnieking, wliile by day light and air were impeded in 
llie n.iiiow lanes, or snow and rain colleeted to diip upon 
the wa\faiers heneatli. Eveiy now and then there would 
he an accident by the falling of one of these signs; and 
in line, they became such a common nuisance that in 
17t»‘2 I’.iiliament oiderrd them all to be reino\ed, except 
such as wcie affixed Hat to the fronts of the houses. 
Tlieir size and miinbcr had at last defeated their own 
object, that of iiisniing publicity, for each one blocked out 
the other, and made of the streets a mere m.aze without a 
clue. As (iay sa}s in his ‘‘Tiivia’’ — 

“Oft the peasant with inqulilng f.ice, 

Bewildered (nulges on from place to place; 
lie dwells on every rIkh with stupid 
Enters the narrow alley’s doubtful maze, 

Ttie^ every winding court and street in v.4in, 

And doubles o’er Ida weary steps aguin." 

Tlio signs of taverns almost alone icmaiii of all this 
great company. The great fSoutbwaik Inns, the “ Bear 
at the Biidge foot," tlic “Tabard” of (Miaucer; the Cheap- 
side taverns, the ‘‘ Mermaid,” dear to Shak.speare and lien 
Jonson (standing behind the houses between Bread Stieet 
and Fiiday Street), and the “Mitre” close by; the St. 
rani's taverns, chief of which was (and is) the “Goose 
and Giidiron," a vile caricatuio leplacing the true sign, a 
.swan and a lyie, emhlenis of Apollo, patron gud of the 
musicians who have always fiequentcd the famous house: 
the Elect Street coffee^honses — the “ Rainbow," oldest of 
all; the “Mitic" tavern, removed hero after the fiie of 
London had burned down the Cheapsido house ; the old 
“ Cock," dear to Tennyson; and the “ Devil," beloved of 
Ben .Fonson, who, ns Aubrey tells us, “to bo near the 
‘Devir Tavern lived without Temple Bar at a comh- 
maker's shop,” and founded the famous Apollo club out 
of Iho wits of the city “Merm.aid" — all of these, and many 
other signs, arc part of our English literature, and st.ind 
fur a thousand precious memories with us. 

The curious perversion wliereby the proud polity or three 
golden balls of the Medici, rulers of Florence, once the 
favourite .sign for a goldsmith, has come through the sne- 
ecssivo grades of banker and moneylender, to serve as the 
sign of the plain pawnbroker, gives room for moralizing. 

Many of the old tavern signs havo sulTcrcd as great a 
change, but in their case the change is verbal. Tho “Goat 
and Compasses ” and tho “Three Compasses ”are pious Puri- 
tan signs, namely, “ God encompasseth us” and the “ Three 


oncompassers.” Tlie “ Devil and Bng o’ Naik-j ” stands for 
a “Satyr and Bacchanals" 'I'lic “ Cat and Fiddle ’’was 
meant originally to commemorate “ Catoii tidMe," in memory 
of Caton the faithful governor of Cal.iM. 'Jlie “Swan vvilh 
Thiee Necks ’’ .should he jiroperlv tlie “ S\\ in with 'Ihreo 
Nieks,” tlic mark of ownership one of tli'- owners of the 
Thiirncs .swans, which were all maikfd on ihi* bill in this 
in-anner. The “Bull and Mouth” w.is oii'/niilly tho 
“ Boulogne Mouth,” or as w'o should s.iy “ P>o:jlo_nii. Har- 
bour," a favourite sign after the cajdiire of tli-il pi ire in 
l0‘14. The original sign of all vintners was .i bu^b, 
usually ail ivy bush, slung out at the did of .i pub-. 
Ucnei* tlie jnovcib “ (lood wine needs no hndi" (/'.f. 
announces itself witbont ailverlisement). In J)< kkei ,s 
“Woinleifnl Ye.ii e " (DlOd) we lead: — “Spied a Imsli at 
the end of a jiole, tin; ancient badge of a connliy ale- 
honse." Ivy was probably chosen because it kept gieen 
for a long time. 

The familiar .sliipeil pole .'ind bi.'i'^s enps of tbo baiber's 
sign arose thus: — d'o .-ifcelei.ite the How' of hluoil tin? 
patient generally gi.ispMl a ju davs when liarlieis 
were the gve.it jdilebolonu^t^; and the jjob* was tin n fore 
thiust out of till* sluip as .1 ‘‘iLoi. dlie toluiir of the pole 
w.is natnially blood red. and loiiiitl it was wound a stnp 
of the vvlnte lint used to bind up tlie pitirnt‘s uin iftei* 
the opei.'ition. The br.iss so:iji-basin, with .'i link out of 
the rim, wlieic it fitted the thio.it during '^b.v.ing, " vs 
hung from the Meeding-pole ; and as this w.is a Inge 
affiiir, small effigies of h.isins later on took its pi ice. 

SIG'URD. Se.* Sna.i'Kii.n. 

SIKHS and SIKH WARS. Ste the .article Ivdt.v 
(Histoiie.al sretioii). 

SIL BERGROSCHEN, f)'ilon coin of llie old Pj liS- 
.siaii and North Geiiiian ruiiency, ikmv lepl.ned li\ the new 
Reicli‘‘-in.iik system. 1 In* silbeigi'os( ]u>n w.is tin- tliiitletll 
p.'iit (*f the th.ilei, and the ."i-silbeigiosrlieii piece was popu- 
larly held a^ woitli <)(/., tlie tliab-r being takdi is woitli Uj*. 
'lliis is viiy IT ally tine, .is tin* mini pai valin of the thaler 
ii.illv' was “■*. >iibLigi<'-'Lln 11 .an* now talvLii .as 

B-nths of tlic Pkcicbs-m.uk in the icw coin igi* ; tbit i>, one 
silbeigiosclieii rtnks a.s vvoith P* ]>fi iinig'*. 

SIL'CHESTER. .i in llie coiinlN i-f II i!nji‘'bire, 

on the boidi‘i*% of P.eiks. dj mill's wr-^t of Ibi"! ig^toke, 
aiiil ‘JJ fioin Moitiinci vt.ilion. cent nns now oii v 
inlnbit.int^, Imt ociitpies the ‘-ite ( f tin* 'iiiueiit .Sf 
where Constantine w is invested with tlie pniplc in I"?. 
This city was destioVLil by .Ell.i .iiid tlic Smith >a\onN in 
49d. The remains eoii^i^t of the amplntlieati •' .and w. ills. 
The amphitheatie, next to Dorclicviei, js llie laige^t in tbo 
kingilom. K\tensi\(' i li; nl 

though, ;is the Njd was ifpl.nsd .ifler the sr.n rli, tin u is 
little to tell of the innnd uly ninlei ne.it h. The walls 
inclose iin aioa a mile and a li.ilf in circunifeieiice, at 
picseiit occupied by ;i farm and ploughed lields. 

SILE'NE IS tlio name of an extemsive genus df plants 
helongiiig to tho order C vitYtivin lue.b, and to ilu* trihij 
Silcnca', di.sliugiiislied by having the si'pals united, the 
stamens ton, tin* styles thiee to four, and tlie capsule 
stalkcti, div, opening ;it the toji with six v.ilves. Silt }u' 
(tcauh:i (^nishion pink or moSs campion) is a nitive of 
F.nrope, .and is found abundantly on the Alps. It is fnund 
on nearly all the Scottish mountains, and .iNooii Snowdon 
and tho mountains of the nuith of England. It his a 
densely tufted stem vvilh linear h'.aves, and the dowei'' on 
solitaiy stalks. The tlovvers aio of a beautiful jimplc 
colour, and it bmus one of the greatest ornamenis of oar 
Alpine flora. Silenc iuHata (^bbulder campion or r.atih- 
flv) is .a very common plant tliioiigliout Euiojv. and is mot 
with in iilmo.^t every lield and w.iysido in Cieat Britain. 
It has been reco mmended for cult i\ .at ion in the garden on 
account of its edible propcitie.s, Iho shoots gathcicd 
young, when about 2 inches high, and boiled, are a good 
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siilislitiito for j;rccn pease or asparagus. It U a perennial 
liL'ib about - feet high, with ovate loaves and luiinerousl 
Avliite liuwors in panioles. Tho Sea Cain]»iou (^Siietie 
TiKiritirmi), found near tho sea in Biitaiii, closely resembles 
the piecodiiig, but has shorter stems, smaller lea\c>. and 
larger less iiumeioiis Howcrs. SlU m iioctif/nra (night- 
lloweiing cutehlly) is a iiati\e of Swnleii, (ierrnariy, nnd 
Great Britain ; it resemble'^ very imioh the Common Rod 
and White Campion {Li/chni< (iiotra). It is not a common 
j<laiit, and is leinaikahle ior opening its Honors :it night 
only and in uni in ueailier, ulieii they exhale a poucrfnl 
and dehcn'Us ^leiit. (^English catchtly), 

mill uliite ihovi 1 >> in taininal racemes, is found in culti- 
vated lielil'N uc AvDitria, uith heautiful lose flowers, 

is cnliuatt ..i, hut ii"t a tiuc nalive. Silcnc inuscijntla 
(S]»au>h ir ll\-irap catclillyj is a native of »Spain, with 
inron^Ll) I'd jietal^. It is exceedingly clammy, so that 
Will'll liics niiglit tm it they aie caught; and hence the 
iMine Cntel'ill\, uhicli is given to the uliole genii", though 
fi'W of the spis'ies possess tlie ]iropcrty. fructicosa 

("hruhh\ catclitlO is fiequeiith eiiltiiatoLl in gardens, and 
inikis a haiiiNniiie oiniinent. iSiltni' t'lmipacta (elose- 
tl-juereil catclili\) 1" a i. ili\e of Russii, and vei\ neaily 
ie"«inhles tlie Siltuv Aviurld. It is one of the most 
hiaiuiiul <1 the l'* lui-, aiei de^em^ a iihce in every 
collr'ction I'f Ilou I ' 

SILE'NUS,tlie 1 .atm i: 'iim' fci* tli<- Gii ik deity St 
soil i‘i J'm mi'l G.i.n. 11*' u i" a JiwiiM.i mid propliot, the 
ii.'lii.iltr of Haul’ll', the family of S.it\is, whom he 
le^frihlL-l Mry vne > in app- ir.mce avitl lialtii". He is re- 
pi.-'t'iti d a‘' an "hi ii in, LmU, uitii a luaiu and depies^ed 
I. "e, S'en(l.M.(" tmIIi a 1 nl, at time'' holding the iiif.int 
Bacchus in 1 ..nil', < r v .fli a n1'’' -"km < n hu "houldei". 

lit- i' i" a C'l-etii ru pi u.e in the Ihiof 1 ic ehorus, .anti 
fe(.nr" ill \ ct'inl) p it mUv viiii fmni'. and n\inph". 

lie is n. aiaiN" .utuh of Fuinetliing. :in as'^. or a 
1 int 1. »k' .. It : he 1 > .-l’p]i(»-( d lt» ht .iluaN > un ihle It) "t ind, 
hi g p-’|-'tni".\ I'l’ink, et li s gift «'f pi'-phiev was 
Lcid 1" h. y ti licnUiiy gr. at, and l'i> pi hu d inJif- 
f'*' ro.t t 1 ft finnt w is ]ii(.\eihi li. He ua* d' \iitedly fond 
of li U'.c, aiei the ii’iVLLt. lU of the tiut* was asciihed to 
him. 

SILE SIA, a |.rf/\i’ic< e.f I'ln-.*.'] (ei nqiined fit'in Aii"- 
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Mi^ravii. 'I his i mg' uall'd tl » Si.dr tie rliain, 

diieJed into parts, h< uirg tldlfiint naiii' s, ll.e Ififtie"t 
and Wildest peak bting th - Si hiif ekoj,pe, m hii li U -lOoO 
fi'Ct fil)<ne the level of tie* va. In the intMim there me 
s^vme ranges unconnected with the gieat chain. 'I ho 
pr opal fcMler*? of the fide r that drain the piovincc are 
th J.ijjo, t' e Klodnitz, the MoU*r, and the Bartsch, on tho 
r *: bank ; the Oppa, the t'vo Nci‘'"c», the Ohhin, the 


Katzbach, and tho Bober, on the left. There are few 
akea, and those which are so called are rather largo ponds. 
The air on the whole is mild, except in tho inoniitainous 
tracts ; but when the southern frontier is approached, tho 
teniperaturo becomes low’cr, and tho winter longer and 
more severe. 

Xaturnl ami Tmluntriul Ilcmmrces. — 'I he province con- 
tains some extensive forests. Tlic animals include lioises^ 
horned cattle, sheep (wdiich are kept in large nnmbers, and 
from which excellent wool is obtained), goats, swine, game, 
tish, bees, and domestic poultry, wolves, otters, and bi avcr.s. 
The \cgetnl)Ie products are corn, puBe, potatoes, garden 
vegetables, fruit, Hax, and hemp (in very large qnantilii’s), 
tobaceo, beet-root, oil plants, and other yielding dvc-stuil’s, 
hops, madder, w’oad, teazle, and timber. The minci:ils 
are veiy valuable, snd include copper, load, cobalt, aisimie, 
iron, zinc, sulphur, marble, alum, lime, and coal. Iron, 
copper, had, zinc, and coal are the chief, the latter being 
found in abundance. Small quantities of gold and silver 
have also been discovered. 

'J’lic chief industries are the manufactures of lace nnd 
]in?n, woollens, cotton, silk, paper, iron, leather, gla-s, and 
caithenwme. There are sugar relinerics in several places, 
and breweries and brandy distilleries in most of tho towns. 
'1 ho piiiieipal fonogn trade is in linen and wool. '1 lie 
Oder nllords abiimlant water communication, and the 
jirovince is also tra\erscd by the i ail ways to and fioin 
Beilin, i*oscn, Vienna, iSiic. There is a uiiixersity at Biesl.in, 
and gymnasia nnd professional and imlustrial schools in 
.all the towns. 

Sih*"ia is the largest and most populous ]iio\inre in 
riiis"ia. It is divided into tho thieo governments of 
Bieskiu, Ojipeln, and Liognilz, 

S1LE'SIA» AUSTRIAN* an Austrian ]»ro\inee, is 
bounded N. by Eiussian Silesia, K. by Galjci.i, S. by 
Ilungaiy nnd Moiavia, nnd W. by Moravia ami J’nissi.iii 
Silesia. '1 he area is IH80 square miles, nnd the popnlalion 
in w.as ^>05, 47.). See Mokav ia. 

SILHOUETTE* a name frequently applied to tli** 
black profile portiaits commonly known simplv a^ profiles, 
’Ibis simple class of pictorial representations wis probably 
suggested by tlie shadow thrown upon a walk 'J’lie appel- 
l.ilion “Silhouette’’ is ilerived from I'^tieiino de Silliouette, 
rieiieli ininisler of fin.iiiee in 17.')'.k It appears tlmt 
"<\<ial pai^imonions fashions iiitiodured duiing his ad- 
ministration, in Older by severe economy to remedy tln» 
Mils of a war that had just terminated, weit* called after 
him, a In Sllhothtte^ and profiles made by tracing tho 
"hadovv projected by tho light of a candle on a sheet of 
v'liite papiT being then lunch in vogue, received this hiiinoi- 
ous di signation. Silhouettes nroe\<euted in various wavs. 
One of the himplest is tliat of tracing the outlines of .'i 
sliadiAV thrown on a sheet of paper, and then reducing 
lliein to tho required size, either by the eye or by inraiis 
of tx pantograph. Another mode is tracing tho outline 
u]>( n f\ glas.H supported in a suitable poeitioii, ami cither 
coated with a solution of gum-arabic in water, in nider to 
eiiabb* a lead pencil to inaik upon it, or covered with a 
"beet of very thin tracing- paper. Tho emnera-obseuni and 
e'linera-lueida arc also fa easifiiially used for tho purpose. 
Some of tli« best piolilists greatly iinprovo the appearance 
of their silhouettes by adding in whita tho principal mark- 
ings of tho hair ami drajiery, wbicli, if judiciously done, 
has a very good elFect. 

SILICA or SILICIC ACID is the oxido of silicon 
('.Si<) 2 ). It in largely distributed tliroughout the mineral 
kingdom in tho pure state nnd in combination with metals 
os silicates. It is found almost pure in quartz, Hint, jas- 
per, nnd opal. By heating quartz or Hint to redness ami 
qaenebing in water it is obtained na A pure white powder. 
It may aNo l>o made by fusing flint with sodium carbonate, 
dissolving the product ia water and procipitatiog tho sola- 
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tion by liydrochloric acid. In tlio crystalline form of 
quartz it is M*iy liaril, and capable of .scratching j^lass; it 
then bus a specific gravity of 2'G, It melts only in the 
flame of tlio oxyhydroj;en blowpipe, forming; a clear i^lass. 
It is very insoluble in water and acids, but it is soluble in 
caustic alkalies. The solutions yiehl n gelatinous hydrate 
of .silica on piccipitution by hydrochloric acid. Ity di.ilybis 
a solution of this liydrate in water may be obtaim'd con- 
taining 6 per cent, of silica. The metallic silicates are 
nbiindant, and foim a largo portion of the earth’s crust, 
and, ^\ilh the exception of the alkaline silicates, nro all in- 
soluble in w.ater, but after fu.sion with caustic alkalies or 
alkaline caibonatcs all silicates are soluble in dilute hydro- 
ebloric add. 

'J’lie silicates of pot.ossium and sodium are very similar, 
and arc manuf.actnied on a largo scale by fusing flint or 
sand with polasNinm or sodium carbonates, or by boiling 
nndiT piessnie caustic potash or soda. lioth com- 
])'Miinl.H foiin .a clear gla.s.M, having the lespective formula 
K.^lSiDj and SiOj. Doth are deliquescent and 
soluble ill i\atiT, and the solutions are known as water 
id.iss. This solution is decomposed by carbonic acid, silica 
bring piccipitatcd. Tbese alkaline silicates form baid 
coinpounda with lime.stonc.'i, and arc much used for the 
baidriiing of Imilding .stones and preventing dec.iy .and the 
net ion (»f the weather. The co.ating becomes insoluble by 
the carbonic acid of tlic air precipitating tlie silica; or tlic 
wall may be wa.sbed after treatment by the silicate with 
calrinm cbloride, which precipitates insoluble calcium sili- 
cate ill tlic poies of the stone. It is .also u.sed in a kind of 
fiCMo painting r.alled .stercocliromy, in which the colours 
cmplo)('d aie mixed with the silicate .solution and applied 
.vs ni oil painting. Another Urge outlet for water glass is 
ill tl 0 maiiuf.K lure of silicated .‘^naps. Thc.se so.ap.s can be 
mail<- ^Cly rliraply .and possess powerful detergent pro- 
pel ties. Water glass is also employed in mordanting 
calico and in the inanufnctuio of artificial stone. 

.Silic.ate of calcium (•JC.iOSiOo) is the C'lSenlial con 
FliliuMit of hydi.anlic nii'i t.ir.s which .set under water. Otln i 
cements au* geiici ally mixturcsof clay or silicaleof .aluminium 
ami silicate ef c.ilciuin. 

Silh ic acid forms several silicic ethers. Tctrelhxlic .^ili- 
cile, (CidF.Oi.'siOi, i.s a coIourlc.ss ethero.al liquid ha\inga 
.‘'pocific ily of 0*l»:i3. It lioila at Itlfi® 0. (323'^ Falir), 
jiml bmii.*! with .a white smoky ll.amc, depositing silica. It 
In insoluble in water. Diethylic .silicate, is 

.il>o a colomlcss liquid, Inaving a specific gravity of 1*070, 
and boiling .at obU' 0. (fiG2 ’ Falir.) It is decomposed by 
water w’illi .separation of silic^i in the form of a trans- 
p 11 cut glns.s, wbicli becomes as hard as quaitz. 

SILl'ClOUS DEPOSITS, in geology, are .sedimen- 
1 11 y foi mat ions usually coii.sLsting of grains of quait/. more 
or h -'S fiimly cemented together, but occasionally composed 
nlinost cntiiely of the remains of phintsand aniinal.s. The 
foiiner deposits h.avo alrc.ady biTii noticed under Samisioni: 
ami QrAUTZi nc, and are ea.sily distingnislied fiom other 
locks in the field by the readiness with wliicli they .scratch 
gl.is^ 'J’he accumulations duo to organic agency aic rarely 
of any gicat extent, and con.sist either of tho frustnlcs 
of J)r atoms or the flinty shells of polycistins. To the 
fonimr cl.ijvs belong the well-known polishing powder, 
'Jnirori, which is now oxtensively worked in Dohcniia, 
and the Hcrff-mthl (or “mount.ain meal”) of !Scandin.a^i:^ 
with which the peasants are said to adulterate their bread; 
and hi the latter category is placed the Darbadoes' earth 
of tho W’c.st Indies, so familiar to all microscopists for the 
bo.auty of its constituent organisms. Flint and Chert 
me also silicif)u.H deposits resulting fram the accnmnlation 
of animal remains, being largely composed of spongc-spiculc-s, 
but these only occur in tliiii nodular layers. 

SILICON. This element is not found native in the 
free state, although it is most abundant, in combination 


with oxygen, in tho form of silica. It is obtained pure by 
the action of reducing agents on the chloride or fluoride of 
silicon. Berzelius first obtained it in J«23 by heating 
silico-fluoride of pola.s.sium with pola.^sium. Like boron, 
it exists in three states, amorphous, gmpliitoid.il, and 
cry.stalliiio. Amorphous silicon i.s a browm ljra\y powder, 
insolublo in water; it is also in^olublc in mine ai.il sul- 
jihuric acids, but very solnhlc in liydi'olluoi i( ami .md in 
caustic pot.asli. It fuses at a very high tempi i atiiu . In 
oxygen gas it burns with a biiiliauL flame, ami foiios 
.silica. When stiongly heated it as‘'Umcs tin* gi 
foim, becoming diTiscr and Ic^s oxidizable. 'Ihis form ni ly 
also be obtained by fusing .^ilu o-lluoi ide of pota^'Sium witii 
aliimiiiinni. 'Ibe hpccilic gi:i\ity is 2’43, or m nly that of 
quartz. It may be hi'ated m oxygen i:as without change. 
In dry chlorine, howc\ci, it hums compli tcly, foimiug 
chloiidc of silicon. Fusi-d Mhron becomes crysl iillne, (iui' 
gealing in double six-sided ]>\ramidic cI \^taK. and S(»]m.*- 
limea it .sfpaiatts frmii riluinmiuni iii laiL' ni.ed]* JiaxinL'' 
an iion-giay cokiiir, w ith uddish 'liieM> au* 

very liaid and cut Ld.iss, and au' i ot ■ilt<ii‘il by ex- 
posure to the air. llie atomic weight of silicon \- ; tiie 

symbol is Si. Chlouile of silicon (.SiClj) is a lokmih's 
liquid, having the .specific gi.nitx of 1 ‘.j 2 17. It lioils al 
5U''(\(12:i F.ilii. ), ;cod ( i.ji :c ils at — 20 ('. ( >- 1 1) 1 iln.i 
It i.s decom])u‘'Cd l»N w.itei mlo li\ elruc him Ir acid .ami "iln i. 
Biuinide of .silicon (.silh'i ) is also a coJoui h s>, Injinil. jja\ mg 
flic specific gniMty of 2'^i;». It boils al Lj.) (.h>7' 
r.\br.), and congeals at 12'’ V. (o I I’.ilii ; W iici decoir.- 
poses it into bwliohiDmie 'iml ami ''iin i. 

Fluoiidcof silicciii { Sil\ ) is a coloiii 1( 'I Ins ‘-nij’ii! ’ • 

compound is ah\ .i\ loi im.d when 1j\ iliolliione ac,,] .n-ls << . 
.any sulistaiRM* iontaiiiiiig silica, m i ' ivf*- to -u 

tin sf fiom all otlu'is. It Inn a -p oifn nr.i\il\ of o'O. .i h'.. 
is very jnmgcnt and .sullo* alliig. It liqiuliets uiidii pje- 
sine, .and (-('iige.ils at a very low ti’inpciatiii'*. Jt ihc - i ot 
.sn])p(nt combii>tion. iml is iminii.imm ihh . ir inim - 
stromjly in tin- in. ami \\h<n ])V^'C(1 iiiin w u- i foim- 
sihc.a anil .sjlico-liaoiii .u.il ..ccoiil.ng to f- 
reaction: — 

3.‘^iri-l-211.(l-rr'^i()j-f-21I>.I . 

Silioo-fiiioiic .ami can aK.) he oM ni.ed la iIi-m.M'I,: s.i.i i. 
in IndiotiuoiK* am!. It is .m .n id fum.' n li.jii..! wh.ih 
does imt .itt.ick It loiins a nmrhti »•: . 

8.il!s called silao-lluoi ide-. I.imul, tiie gt le ml ]<iii. . l 
2 MF^lF 4 . dhe .'^iluo-ilnniid. (-i pot.is>iUin m'Kl ."'ll i j-s 
tho K.ist sidnhle c-f lie- ]iot.tsh sail", .ituI the :K.d i' n ■ - 
times emphoed as a u igi nt loi Mp.iiMtmg pensonm . 1; 

leqmies SJ.5 ]>,li I " <'l w.ilii Joi .'-I'iulioii, .iiid i" ([inn n,- 
soluble in alcolnd. 

.Silicon forms ;i ga t ons cenijKanid with liwlu'ji ii known 
as Indride of sdiculi oi silleinietled li\dio_i'n li 

has not been (d»t. lined iii the ]mre st ite. but (mi 1\ mi\i\l 
wilb IndiOLK’ii. It is sjn,nt.memisl_\ inli nnmahle. l»nn in ^ 
with a bnlli.ml white thiim' .iml explosum. foimnig 

.siluM in beaiilifnl iiiig> of wlntc siiuikc. It jaicijiiialm 
cqvjKT and si]\('r fu*m s.tlnlinii assiln^dis. All .sd.ectcs 
or cuinponnds (.ont;iiniiig siliion ma\ be neogni/cd h\ the 
c\oliition of tluomlc <•( siliei n wlnn lieited wnh l!m r."]i.i 
ami oil of Mtnol m .i])l.itiimm disli, tin* eas depesun j n 
silic.a on any moisti lied sm f.ice. J>iln lies .ne al" * km w n Oy 
fonning a solnide gl.i^s when fused with c*lU"t.c alu i' • s ( • 
.alkaline ( arlioiiates, the solution id wlncli, wlnn Ii I'el 
with liulrochlorie acid. ]>iccipit. lies gclitiiions hur • c.j 
silica. 

SIL'IQUA is the name gi\eii by botanists to the linll 
cbaractciistic of llie order Fitl ( IFI n i . 'I he .siliqn.i is .i 
long pod opening by two xalxc-^, wlneli. when rij'e, scpaiate 
from tlic base upw irds, Ica\ing a ceiitial fiame (rcyi/wwi), 
to which tlio seeds remain attached ; tlic ii'plum is regarded 
as a false septum, extending across funn tlic middle liuc of 
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tlie two parietal placentas, A bilicula is merely a short 
and hi cad siliqua. 

SILIS'TRIA or DRYSTRA, a lo^^n of Bulpui.i, 
lij.'j mile‘s N.X.W. from Constantinople, on the rii^ht hank 
of tile D.iniihe, The town is lar^e, and had formerly stionj; 
fortitieations, hut hv the tieaty of lleihn, 187iS, it was 
irit'iiiaiitled. The eily il^^ If is ill built; the sticets aie 
nairow and erookeil, and the houses low, and t:eiHTally 
built »'f wood. Tlie iiiosijue*’ and jnihlie baths are mean 
erections, hut at the easti'in extiemity there is a eustoin- 
house in a hettei st\ le «jt arehiteeture. The lar^e ina'^azines 
which suiiouiiil It eoiuain elneily coin and Hour. The 
pnjiiilatiiMi aiiu-iinls to .il»out -0,000, who carry on a con- 
siduable tiaii>- in wioJ and cattle. In ls54 it was chosen 
as the pKue at which the iJiissians should attempt to cross 
the l>inii’>e, but thev were diiven back with heavy loss. 

SIL'IUS ITALICUS, CAIUS, a Latin poet of the 
era imiiuaiiately follow inf^ tlie Ani^'uslan a^e, was horn 
.ib(*nt -o a. I*, lie was consul in the year of Nero’s fall, 
and was fiieiully witli Vitelliii'', who was emperor for a 
short time, lie sei\ed with distinction as proconsul of 
A‘'ia, and had won lenown as an ad\oeaie. lie modelled 
Inm^elf sLimnIiK mi Cieeio and Viii:il, wliom he admired 
to the point ot always Ii\ini: in tin* houses they had once 
oemp'id. *1 lie ihuf j mMn d >dins his rein. lined to us 
entile. It on tin eieal (' irlha.:inian or Second Ihiiiic 
War, is r ill«d ** J'uniea,’ is a isihe ilioii of fa\) in seven- 
teen ditM!_\ hiH.ks, a”d Would uda^llx he spaicd for a sint^lo 
ode of lloi L \‘ < 1 i pasioi il <.f Vn^il, to sa} nothing of a 
el apt* r »f the lost biu^ks of laeilus. Silius fell ill iu his 
old .i_'. of an iLMiial'le dib< ;ise, and destmyed himself ill 
what wis tl.en ( eisideiul a \u\ noble inaiiiK r, namely, 
by vi untaiy st.inalion Ho was 76 real's old. The best 
eJiti-ai oi Italiens is bv Liiperti ( (.iuttin;;en, 1796). 

SILK, lia in imn r in wIhlIi law silk is pioduced, 
With an ie<..juiit of tl e s.'.k-j.rodueiii;: inserts, will he found 
iiiitlLr .'^n KWi»i‘M. aim a i.oliLeuf one iiiipuitant blanch of 
s’lk m in a nil tore is i;i\on under Iiinii‘».v. Tlie manu- 
facture of -ilk urdoiihtc illx rriL'inated m China, and aecoid- 
in:; to i' e ( iimc'c hisl(,iians tlie tii-t to unwind the silk- 
worms' t) « tv, tie* wile of the Llllperoi ilwaiiLil-ti. who 
fifuris’ii'd il'Mit ’Jodj !*,.(. Silk (cilainly was inanu- 
fartnud tie re .it an « '’ei i din^ly remote peiiod, and al- 
tlioliL'li tin t’l.iiie-e stHAe z' aloUsly to letaiii then monopoly 
tin- ralla ition of -ilk hid hem ex(( nded to Coira and 
.la,..,, s< ';iL* ( iilnijis lufoie the (diiistian era. and .soine- 
wli it 1 it( r. hut }' t h< fore tbe time (»f Cliiist, it h ui n lelied 
Nortiipi India. Anstotli i^ tlie fust liuropeaii author 
who n-f. 1 s to silk, and 1" stati's tbit at the jieiiod in 
wliiLij la wrote '-nk fal>ri( s were woieu in the island of 
Co-, but ti.e bine eiii[-]oy. d there apjM ai s toha\c been iin- 
poited from ( bma. Silk culliiie ino\eil wo-lwaid but 
slowly; but in tl.e ht ;;innin^w^f the lifth imluiy a.i». it 
was caiTi* .i on in Kb'. tin. wlieine il tia\ellrd to other 
<.'M.tril and Ia the sixth rentury it had 

t.imly r-trddi-l td in Tirsia. L’nlil the sixth 
(■ ntiiii 1 * w IS not known ni Kiiupe fiorii what source silk 
w.iT oota.: 'd, but ab(j(it 66li the fibscuiity wbii li eiivelu{K'd 
li.i- sub,, ct wa-^<I<ar'd up by Hiu successful result of a 
joornev n i'H !jv tv.o Ne-«tori:jii monk> to China to nnriivel 
tin- i.}-tei\. 1 b< nooks bron^dit hack some of the 

^^rains m- i.jsof tb* ii.so t r oi.ci .ih d in a hollow cane, 
fresh snpphc'i h'lii-" aftmwards f.btained, and the rnlti- 
xat.'on of thewiiil* nmibeiry conniK ik cd s^;mi after. Kr«»rn 
Constaiitiiiopje, wlnn- the woin.s weie lirst naied, tlie silk 
manufacture made rapid pro;tr«s-> uiiion;; tlie Hreeks of the 
Lowrr Ihnpire, iiripoitant (Mdies bemj^ establislied at 
'I bebrs^ Corinth, and Ar^rofl. In tlie twrlfth c« ntury many 
of tbc silk workers of Grerce wire takm prisoneiH by 
Jhe^'er, kin;? of Sicily, and canied to rulenno, and the 
industry ‘■oon aftei wards spread into Italy, Venice, Milan, 
Ho.fijcy, and Lucca, Wog distinguished for the excillencc 


of their fabric'?. The Moors at an early period introduced 
tbc inanufactme of silk into Spain, and a iiourishing tiade 
was already established at Granada, when that city w’a.i 
captured by Kcnlinnnd tlie Catholic. Tlie maiuifactuie 
was introduced into l-'ranee iu 1-180, but it did not becoino 
a .success until about 1601, when the white mulberry bad been 
grown at Nimes to afVoid suitable food fur the woims. 
The silk manufacture subsequently developed rapidly iu 
the floutb of France, and Knghind began tlicnee to import 
silk fabrics, such as had been previously imported from 
Italy and China. James I. was extremely solicitous to 
])romote tho breeding and reaiing of silkwoims in Kng- 
bind and America, forwarding himself a sujiply of eggs to 
Virginia; but the attempts failed partly fiom the unlitness 
of the climate, and partly from tlie habits of tho people, 
which rendered it very ditlicult to secuie the careful super- 
vision necessary. In Fraiiee, on the other hand, tbc jiro- 
duction of silk in the iieighbourliood of Lyons was turned 
to full aeconnt by the good taste of Freneli w oik men in all 
matters of design, and that city has now become in tlie silk 
tiadc what >ranchester is in cotton. The conclusive proof of 
the pre-eminence to which L)ons bad attained was afl’oided 
when it ceased to be dependent upon the London iinuket 
fur its Asiatic supplies. For a while the pro-^perity of the 
iiidnstry eontinued to increase, the demand for the beautiful 
products of tho Lyons looms appearing to be illimitable, and 
} ear after year new capital was invcsteil in the industr>, 
and new factoiies were built. About the year 1812 there 
appeared in France, however, n disease ainoiig the silkworms, 
which gradually spread until it obtained the dimensions 
of a national calamity. From France tbc disease extended 
eastw'ard until it ultimately reached as far as Chinn, tin: 
eggs for incubation having to be imported from connliies 
more and more remote, until at la.st Japan was the only 
region left from which healthy eggs could be obtaiued. 
In consequence the exportation from the latter count ly 
assumed veiy considerable dimensions, and in 1808 not 
less than 2,800,000 ounces of eggs were sent to Kiirope 
alone. By tbc importation of sound eggs the ravages of 
the silkworm disease have been mitigated in Europe, and 
iu recent years much attention has been gi\en to tho silk 
produced by a variety of moths other tlian the JUimhijx mon\ 
in some instances with very satisfactoiy results. [ Sec Sii.k- 
wintM.] Among the latter materials tlic most important is 
the silk produced by the common Tussab, Tusser, or T.'isar 
moth, wliicli produces in tho jungles throughout the wliole 
of India a large, firm, gray coloured coeoon, from wliieli a 
peeuliarly stioiig fibre i-s obtained. TIic produce of Tussab 
silk had hitherto been hindered in Europe owing to tlic 
coarse nature and unequal texturo of the fabrics made, 
wliich was caused by the imperfect nature of the nati\o 
])roee.s.ses of reeling and bpinning, and tho didiculty of 
getting it to dye properly. Both these diflicultics, however, 
weic oveicoine by the unremitting labours of Mr. '1 horn as 
Wordle of Leck in Staffordshire, who succeeded in getting 
the Indian cocoons reeled by the Italian system, with tiio 
result of obtaioing a beautifully fine and even tlircad, and 
whose experiments in dyeing resulted in the production of 
all the most artistic plain shades of colour in great purity 
and delicacy, together with the introduction of a completely 
new mode of decoration by printing on the silk in coloniH 
from native Indian designs. Of other silks brought into 
competition with that of the Bombyx mori the most import- 
ant are those of the Bombyx Pemyi^ found and reeled only in 
North China; the Bombyx Cynihia^ used in China and some 
other parts of North Asia; the Bombyx Varna J/nZ, which 
is highly esteemed in Japan ; the Bombyx ricini of Bengal, 
a species which feeds on the leaves of the castor -oil plant, 
and tho 7'eUa polyphemtu^ a silk moth found in America. 
Silk has also been obtained from spiders, but never in 
suflicieiit quantities to rcadi any commercial importance. 
The byssub of the Pinna nobilU^ a shell-fish inhabiting tl.o 
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Mpditcrranofln, consists of long silken filaments, ainl tliose ' 
li!i\e been wovcmi into fabrics possessing much slrcngtli and | 
bf'anty, but tlio manufacture has been rather for curiosity I 
than use. 

iSHk Manufacture . — Tho cocoons consist of the sheath 
of loose filaments attached to the twigs that support the 
wliole, and beneath this tho external coat of soft fiossy 
silk, within which is the compact oval ball whicli forms the 
Cocoon proper. The thread which forms tlie cocoon is pro- 
duced thiough two orifices in the nose of the worm, and 
the two libies on issuing forth are secured together by the 
glutinous matter which accompanies them and forms about 
a rpiailer of tin ir weight. Uuliko all otlier threads used 
for t(‘\tile fabiics which nie found in sliort lengths, the 
silk fibre is produced in one unbroken tliread of indefinite 
extension, lienee the i)roeesscs employed in its prepaiation 
arc peculiar to itself. Tluj operation of reeling is conducted 
in chtablisliments teimcd “filatuies,” and the process, 
tliongh it calls for the exeiciso of great skill and judgment 
on the part of the operative, is yet in all its essentials 
extremely simple. The cocoons, divested of their outer 
fiossy cowling, aie placed four or five together in each one 
of four coiujiaitments, in a sort of trough or basin holding 
hot water, which is kept at the neoessaiy temperature by 
a st(*:iin pipe. This hot water softens the gummy ca^-ing 
of the cocoons and releases the ends of the fibres, wliich 
are caught nj> by a kind of small broom with which the 
cocoons aic stiired, and those from each compartment 
being brought together they are passed through a guide 
hole, which .stiip.s olV a poition of tlie gum, and enables 
them to he twisted t('gether into a single strand. A cone- 
spondmg nuiidier of similar filaments pass through a 
iieiglih.mriiig guide hole, and the Ntr-inds from tho two are 
cai.ied foiwaul for a space twisted together, and arc then 
m.ide to di\eige and pass thiougli separate holc.s, then 
again united and twisted together with a similar pair which 
hii\e been iidvaiiciiig by a simil.ir road from tlie h.i‘«iii, and 
the wliole four, after being once more Fcparated, aie finally 
intertwisted as one and wound upon the reel. .The object 
of this lepcated intertwisting and sepaiating is to obtain 
one smooth round thread. When a thread breaks or a 
cocoon gives out, a fiesh cocoon is substituted, and as the 
inner lilucs are always innoli finer than the outer, tho 
opci.iti\e h;\s to exercise considernide judgment to main- 
tain a nnifoim thickness in the thread. The reel upon 
wliieh the final strand is w’onnd is set at .some distance 
from the tnmgh to allow the gum to harden, and it has a 
slight lateral motion, so that the thrcad.s are laid in spiuihs 
and do not como in contact while fre.sli from the bath. 
'J'ho finer filaments found towards the end of the cocoons 
are known as iceleiV waste, and together with tho fios.s, 
pierced cocoons, &c., form the 9pun or waste silk, which 
is dressed, combed, roved, and spun by pioee.sses and on 
machinery similar to that used in the alpaca or worsted 
wool manufactures. Tho law silk t.iken ott' fiom the reels 
is in China mado up into bundles, called book.s, fur i 
portation, and elsewlicTo the hank.s arc simply twisted so 
as to hold conveniently togctlier. They are then ready for 
the factory of the silk throwsters, where are conducted il 
operations connected with the throwing, a term variously 
used to express the putting a twist into fibre.**. Of the 
processes comprehended under this term the first is winding, 
which is done from light six-sided leels called swifts, upon 
wliicli the hanks, first washed in hot water with soap and 
soda, arc extended, and rows of which are set upon long 
shafts in an iron frame, and connected each with its own 
bobbin upon tho top of tho frame. Tho revolution of tho 
latter carric.s around tho reel beneath, and the movement 
ia properly checked and regulated by appliances to the reel. 
Thu silk is next cleaned by conducting tlie thread through 
an adjustable opening between two upright blades of .an 
instrument called the cleaner, and thence to empty bobbins. 


which by their revolutions wind it off from the full ones. 
Knots and other irieguhiritics which reach the cleaner 
brow the macliino out of gear, and slfjp the iiio\em(*nt of 
the bobbin until the obstnictiuii is n-moMd. For some 
purposes the only preparation re<jnind to picpan* tho 
thread is the winding and cleaning; hut usually tin; clean- 
ing is followed by douhling, or hiinging log. Hilt .^ido 
by side two threads from bcpar.itc hf^hhiri'', ami winding 
them without any twist upon a single b<»bhiij. '1 Ik* nnioniit; 
f twist ncecbsaiy to giie .‘itrongth and iiniffn nut v to tho 
thread is given by a .sepaiate pioc* ss, and aLcording ti» the 
method and amount of twist giini tho silk assumes Iho 
forms known as singles, ti.iin, and oig.iir/ine, in wliii-h it 
reaches the wcavci. Siittihs simply Luiibist of ihe singlo 
filament of raw silk, eilhcT untwisted as it is <l<li\LMed 
by the leelcr, or only sunhicntly twisted to enahle jt to 
bear the operations of Lolling and d}r ing, tliiougli which it 
passes before wea\ing. Trnui ermsists of sdk that is 
doubled hefijip being sli^'htl_N Iwi-iled togitlni, and is used 
for the woof or shoot of gK--; di‘-N.i]>lr's, xelMd**, and 
floweiiMl silk's. is jircpaied by twisting each 

feliMinl befoie doubling as wdl as aftci w.nds, a strong 
thieatl snitahle foi waip hung jm-p in d h\ tliC'se ine.ms. 
The twisting process is condnitcd b\ inadmus ^imilai to 
those used foi the jiinpo^-e in Lett mil'' spuming. 

When the silk 1 lm\»'' the tliiowst(i it has ;i snniewh.at haid 
and wiiy appeaiaiiee owing to the giiiii wlmh Ins larn 
retained, and before the •silk is du-d it is subjeded to n 
process of boiling in a •'olntjon r.f soap and after 

which it is niisij p.ilcctlv fne in mhi \Natei. Jt lo'Cs 
about onO'ijini ft r Its w tight b\ thi'' o[)i : -tic , h^^^ 
iieaily half tin' lovs in the tl\e s^- t! |f .ih^oihs. 'rhe latter 
is the gain in what in i} he tci a..’ liohcsl duiiig, but 
Sometimes melbods of du'iug aiu icsoiiid to In wlmli tbu 
silk is caused to take up a he.ny weight of the dyestuff, 
and so jnesent for .i shiat time a ikli hea\\ .ijipe.iriiiee, 
wliieli soon dnippi.iis whni the iiiatciial is wom. Jn 
plain silk wei\ing the pimi^ss Is much th< *-ni»t as in 
wo.wing woollen <.r linen . but the \N..ner is a^s,^;,d by .a 
maebine for the e\i'u distidmiion of the \\ai[u whuh fre- 
quently lonsists of .smiO sLjni.de tliii.uls in a bn.idth of 
*20 inches, d he .huquaid h-oiu, iiULiited h\ i \\ei\er of 
Inons I sec .Ta< aui»J. w.is Hie nieius of facdiiaiing and 
eluapeinng the jmidiK'tiou (»f fanc\ ui liguicd silks to an 
c^tlaoldmal^ extint. ralleins ulmh ii-.junctl the gn atcst 
degiee of skill and the most jiamlul 1 ihoiii by tin. lail.cr 
piocess weie pioduecd by this macliiiie In wcaMis (>f oidi- 
naiw skill, and with but little nioie laboiu tl.au th.it ic- 
qnired in wea\ing plain sdk". Il is still 1 ivge!\ tinj.hnod, 
though dining leceiit mmis 'e\eial iinpiovLd Jouiiis foi silk 
wea>ing li.i\e been iiitrodncLd. 'llie powei-looiii li is not 
been nni\ ei sally eiuphned m tlie silk inanufiu luie, and 
excepting foi common g<'(>ds. it docs not possiss aii) gieat 
ndNaiUagc u\cr the h.md-looui, as the delicacy of tho 
mateii.il to be woikcd, and the at ti ntii'ii w bidi must ho 
given t<i the piocess of the weft, cause ficipieiit ‘‘toj)pages. 

IJrocade and d.ima''k aie now compar;Ui\ dy hut little 
used. ]Vi"iaii, saisnet, gios-dc-Naplos, Llueijies. satin, 
and Unantiius :iie the names gixLii to plain sdk",wliuh 
^.^ly fiom one another only m textme, ijuihty, or softness. 
Satin den\es its Instic fmm the gieat jTopoiiiuu of the 
thie.'ids of the warji being left Nisihlc, and the pnri- hung 
iifteiW’iids pissed oMU he ited cdmdci". idhei ^ll‘et.(■s 
of bilk goods aie produced by mccliameal aii.uig. merits 
in tlie loom, such ns U'^iiig dillcrciit shuttles with tl nads 
of vuriourt substances, &e. The pile which con"iituUs the 
peculiarity of \elvet i.s produenl h\ the insciliOn lI sliniL 
pieces of silk thre.ad, winch covi r the suific' so ciitiiely 
ns to conceal the iiiterlarings of the w iij* aiul woof. Tlio 
process of weaving vel\et is slow and costly. Theio are 
several sorts of goods in which silk is cmplojod tvilh woolleu 
materials, ns poplins and bombazines. 
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Tho silk iiiannfactTirc, after its introduction into England 
in the tifteiMith centurv^ remained for a lont; period one of 
the leai't important branches of the national industry. 
After tlie io\ocatioii of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, 
about 5U,O00 refugees fled to England, a large proportion 
of whom settled in Spitalfields. and carried on the silk 
manufacture. In the refugees obtained an exclusive 
pvateiit lor certain ai tides 

In 1711 a eoii'^idi lable imjieUis was given to the silk 
trade bv the erection t>f a mill at Derby by Sir Thomas 
L->mbe, a Loihlon nieielniit. 'i'lie trade gradually extended, 
Manche<t( r, iiid ^lacele^tidd acquiring celebrity 

in voiinocti' ii uitli ii. Sime l.SiU) the silk inamifaclmc 
lia^ be( 11 <l(el:niii: in laigland, ouing ehietly to foicigii 
compeiiti'-’i In the jialiny i! lys uf the trade 60,000 
jiiT''*!!' ueie enjiged in it in London, and 10,000 in 
Cmr.^tiy. but U 'w there aie imt more than 40(10 in Loudon 
urd lO.OiMi ill roNontiy. M iccle^fiehl lias sutVered in 
al'rvu‘'t ''imilii ]tr(>porliun. In l.'^tiO abtnit 0,000,000 Ihs. 
<f 1 iw ^i!k weie imported, henas in l^Sd the quantity 
v.as only •JJMKi.OoO. ( )-i the otlier hind, the impoits of 
si k m.i’iufaetnri s in IStbi only .im»anired to <£.'!, 3.>0,000, 
>%l;'ieas i’l !>>»', the} leaehed XI 0,a(ll .O.’i.'l. What IC- 
um.i!'. t(< I’o «f ti e villv inanuf.n tuie is owing mainly to 
^Ir. ('. Lslu. t'f 111 idlon!, vl -^e ^iireevs in utilizing 
U'n,<tt 111 - liL-tii '-0 MniaNil'b*. (hi<' losnlt of this 

genthu'.an*' tnteijniM to diaw the industry to 

Vork-Mre :iot.i lL« irnllual and soutiinn counties of 
En.-Ia:. I. 

’ll • foih w! i_* are :: c ( d dial returns relating to the silk 

*'l. *':i\ s VI t: V \,n — 
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SILK-COTTON. S . IIomuax. 

SILKWORM ]- tl ‘ 1 line '/i\en to the larva* of sever-al 
Bpofif > t.f Mijin- Uh.j.jhi'j to the fjinjiy iJoiiibycida*, fiom 
th* ir hah. t of ‘•pUining <o(o'nj-> i»f fine threads, out of whidi 
the .Silk of cominerM- i‘v m ' iimf.u tur* d. 'Ihe h«st known 
sped* s i*- t lie Mulberry Silkv.oju: M(,th (/ininf/i/.r jnon), 
'] jiM species has a.sli(»rt, tliK k.l.ain body, and i/ifasnreHabont 
2 i:if l.es aeross the wings, wh < li aie 1 nge and hrr-ad ; the 
is Very short and nidirnent.'iiy, and the antenna; 
'j - pectinated- 'IJiewings ar»* of a Mi.imy colour, witJi 
■id itiijtt dusky traniiversr; lines. 'J he perfect insect Iivei 
.i very bhort time, .and takes little or no food; the ftrnale 


in the domesticated state is quite incapable of flight, and 
generally dies very soon after laying her eggs. The silk- 
worm was originally a native of China, where the culti- 
vation of silk is said to date from 2640 ]i.c. Tlio eggs 
were introduced into Europe in the reign of Justinian, and 
the species has become natur.dized in many parts of South- 
ern Europe, where silkwoiin rearing was for long a ])iofit- 
.ablo industry, though of late years it has hceii deoliiiing. 
In England the silkworm is usually only reared as a curiosity. 
The eggs arc numerous, fastened to the surface on which 
they aro laid by a gummy secretion, wdiich, when diy, 
become .silky. In this comitiy the eggs of lliis moth aio 
hatclied early in May. The eateriiillar or silkwoim is nt 
first of A dark colour, but soon becomes light, and in its 
tints much resembles the perfect insect— a circumstance 
common in caterpillars. The silkworm is at lii.st vciy 
small, but grows rapidly till, wdien fidl grown, it is about 
3 inches long. It has a large head .and a hoin on the l.i‘'t 
segment hut one. Its proper food is the while niulheiry, 
though it will likewise cat the lettuce and smne few oth< r 
plants ; on these plants, however, it docs not thrive equally 
well, and the silk yielded is of a poor quality. 

The .silkworm is about eight weeks in arriving at m.aliii ity, 
during which period it changes its skin four or five liiius. 
When about to ca^it its .skin it ce.ases to e it, iai''i s llu* fine 
part of the body slightly, and remains in perfect reposi*. 
In this state it is necessary that it .should continue for 
some little time, in order that tlio new skin, which is at 
tills lime forming, may become sufficiently mature to cn.ible 
the caterpillar to burst through the old one. This (qieralion, 
which is apparently one of considerable dilliculty, is])ei- 
formed thus; — The fore p.art of the old .skin is hur*'! ; the 
silkworm then, by continually writhing it-i body (hut ni*f 
moving from the spot), contrive.s to tliriist the skin back to 
the tail, and ultimately to disengage itself altogether; this 
Last part of the operation, howc\cr, is the most dilficult, 
since it is no uncommon occurrence for them to die fmm 
not being able to disengage the last .segment of the body 
from the old skin. 

When full grown the silkworm cominoncos spinning its 
web in some convenient spot; and as it does not change 
tlift po.Mtion of the hinder portion of its body much, hut 
coiitimirs dr.awing its tliread from v.irious points and 
attacliing it to othcjs, it followvs that after a time its body 
becomes in a gi'cat measure inclosed by the thread. The 
work is then continued from one thread to .another, the 
silkwoim moving its head and spinning in a zigzag w.ay, 
bending the fore part of the body back to spin in all diiec- 
lioijs within reach, and shifting the body only to cover with 
si^k the part wliich was bencatli it. As the silkworm spins 
its web by thus bending the fore part of the body back, 
and moves the hinder part of the body in such a way only 
as to enable it to reach the furtlier back with the fore part, it 
follows that it inclose.s itself in .a cocoon much shorter tlian 
its ow’u body, for soon after the beginning the whole is 
eontiniied with the body in a bent position. 

During the time of spinning the cocoon the silkworm 
dcci eases in length very considerably, and after it is com- 
pleted it is not half it.s original length; at tliis time it 
becomes quite torpid, soon changes its skin, and appears 
in the form of a chrysalis. The time required tS complete 
the cocoon is about five days. In the chrysalis state the 
anim.al remains from n fortniglit to three weeks; it then 
bursts its rase and comes forth in the imago stati*, the 
moth liaving previously dissolved a portion of the cocoon 
by means of .a fluid which it ejects. When the coewn is 
required for its silk it H necessary to kill the inclosed 
chrysalis by a gentle lieat. 

Silkworms are subject to various diKeascs, especially to 
that called pthrine or the pepper disease, in consequence of 
its appe<arariee lading precisely the same ns if the insects 
had been dusted with black pepper. The blackness is due 
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to tho prcacncc of minntc parasitic bodies in the tissues. 
All tljo worms attacked by it arc sure to dio of it sooner or 
later ; even if they sundve to the moth state and lay 
the epps arc either addled or produce infected caterpillars 
— for tlio disease is hereditary — which dio hoforo spinning. 
The disease first appeared at Uerault and Poitiers in 1842. 
It Buhsequcntly visited nearly all the silk-producing coun- 
tries in the world, and pioduccd much poverty and misery. 

Pasteur, one of the ablest French chemists, thoroughly 
investigated the disease — which reduced the revenue from 
silk-culturo in Franco from 1 30,000,000 francs in 185.3, to 
only 30, 000, 000 francs in 1805, and the only remedy he 
was able to find was to cxcreiso the greatest possible earo 
in the selection of only bcaltby moths; to keep these by 
lliemselvcs, and from the stock of healthy eggs thus ])ro- 
diiced a healthy breed of sikworras may be and was obtained. 

In spite <jf all the care that was exercised the disease 
spread to such an extent that it became necessary to pro- 
cure uninfected eggs, technically called teed, from the 


India, however, Tussah silk, though coarse, is a consider- 
able article of commerce, being remarkable for its dnrability. 

SXLK'WORU OUT or FISHING GUT, a straiid 
highly appreciated by anglers for its slrengtli, lightness, 
and lustre, is obtained from the liomhfjx viori or common 
silkworm caterpilLir. To prepare it the \v<jrrns are taken 
when just ready to spin, and are steeped in siiong vinegar 
for a period varying according to the weatlier, and arc 
then delicately broken in two aeioss tb»‘ iniddlc, tin* gluti- 
nous secretion with which they arc filled being stH tebed 
out as far as possible npon a board, and sei uied by ^llts 
or pegs. It is then allowed to diy in tlu; sun or m a 
warm place, after A\liich the gut is ready fm- use. 

SIL'PHID.£. ScoCa KlilON 111 MLl.S. 

SILU'RES, a Celtic peojde of llritain, possibly .ibor- 
igiiial, inhabiting what we no\v know as South W,tb_s. 
Tacitus, in the ** Agiicola,” tells us of tlieir shoitei .Malnie, 
dark complexion, and curly b.nr; and tijiJing tliem so m ly 
ditierent from the tall fail (’cits who pfujjded (laul and 
inovt of tlio easlwaid, nuith- 



WMid, ami eenti.il poits (jf 
Britain, ALoi'ol.i jinn[,ed at 
the eoneliivion tbit tb<y nin-L 
be a colony rd Iberiins jnon 
Sp.iin. .^iMiilar imumi'iI" of 
a f-lioit Llaek-lniuil Cell'f 
stock aie found in (’orn^v lU 
and Bevon. in Ireland, and in 
the Jliu'lilamls and Westi ni 
Tries, .iiid to a f.n b ‘'S degree 
ill Kngl iiid dv I'-jui illv 111 
tli(‘ Ml Hand didral'. lonnd 
1 )< rln M aifi-id, T ( ii;. ^tcr, 

It teems incieasiiigly piob- 
ablo that we ba\c in these 
Silnits, who so o]l^!inltl^y 
iiul Mic(i--4ully ic'i-t.d the 
Jojiiiin ani.-^, and wIm.im tl: ■ 
linglisli WHO quite un ib'.L to 
cope w ]ih 1 itia on, i -'ni '.A il 
of a mobtbic or sli.m- 
lace mbabi'ing (’Ireal Brit i i 
befoie the aui\al <•! ll.e (A 
aiul diivui bv tl » in we^lwaui. 


as tbev in tbeir tniii wcif' diiv» u 


Ailnnto Silkworm Moth. 


by the 


'l.ntonie t>i linglirii 


Le\nnt, India, and Japan Bucccssi\ely, and now tho original 
mulbeiry silkworm is almost, if not quite, exterminated in 
J.urt)pe. 

Attention has been directed of lalo years to other species 
of Bomb) cidro which produce silk. Of these one of tho 
most Intel esting is tho Ailanto Silkworm Moth 
fi/nthia), which belongs to tho restricted family Satiir- 
midoc. Tins species, originally a native of India and 
China, is cultivated in Japan, and has been successfully 
natuialiu'd in Franco and other parts of tho Caintinent. It 
fcM'ds on tho leaves of the Ailanfhus fflanMosa^ a tree 
belonging to the order Siinarubcfc, wliich is cultivati d as 
an 01 iiainental tree in Europe. Tlio Ailanto Moth is a large 
species, nn'asuring 5 or C inches across tho wings. 1 1 forms 
ix long pearly-gray cocoon, open at each end, ami attached 
by a silk thread to a leaf. The cocoon is not \ery rich in 
Mlk, and for some time after its introduction into Franco 
presented great difficulties in winding. These difficulties 
ha\p now been overcome, and the raw silk can be produced 
by tlie same machinery ns tho ordinary raw silk. This 
species does not require the caro and expense necessary in 
tiio leaiing of tho mulberry moth. Tussah silk is produced 
by sevirai species of tho genus Antheima, which ranges 
from Xoitliern India through China to Japan. These 
species cannot be reared in the cold climate of Europe. In 


in\.i''i' n. 'llie Siliiii.in^ mii't 
be sharply (listiD£rni'*bed Jioin tin* WcInIi jiri'pi-r or 
C}inry un tins hypoihrsis. The lemains m prolnstoiu* 
bairows or tombs >1jow tb.it tlio Stcne-iiHMi of our Blands 
wcie .somcwliat like tlie Eskimo in ajipeirancc short and 
.slight, tlieir mn.sclcs too much dewlojied for tludr slciultT 
and ill-nurtured bune>, the men \eiy much .snpriioi to the 
w'oinen in .statme and stiongtli, iiuiuMting .i haul and 
iiii.seiablc* life, when* the wi’.ike.^t go to the wall. The faro 
of these men w.xs oval, .and the fiatiires mild and rogul ir. 
their .skulks were long .and iiaiiow, maik( d with .i pumiin. iil 
ridge, like the keel of a bo.it rcvoised. Tiny who buntci", 
and li.ad tame anim.ils, goats, slice]), oxen, jugs, kol-c^ 
^B»gs, geese, but not, as far as wo \et kiiuw . elfu kei-. 
Their ferocious courage we know from K'om.ins and Eng- 
lish alike; no disaster uor loss of leaders, as win n lion 
])vince, Car.idoe or Cavactaciis, was t.ikm (\.i> .‘)1 \ could 
in oak tlieir obstinate spirit. Solmus, writ mg eiily in tlie 
Ihiid cenlnrv, says: “A sloimv sea di\idis I'liO s,il;jiiin 
island (he means the Bii^tol t'b inm 1 uiitmg od .‘smilli 
^V,ales) from the region ludd by tlie Dinmoniiii Ibitons. 
Its n.afives (Slimes') .still keep to llieii aneient w They 
will have no maiket.s nor inoiiev. Imt Cwo and lake in 
kind. I'hey are devoted to the wt i^hip ef the gods (t.e. 
the Druid gods), and men and women alike show their 
skill in divination of the fuliiie. ‘ 
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Tlir rcsoarchcs of antiquaries in the burial-places of 
these people show that at first they were Jilone, and that 
Bubsequently tall fair men with round skulls came on them, 
men who knew bronze; and the skeletons of the two races 
are intennixed. Hut the harrows eontaininp remains of 
Stone-men have no bronze: that is an ait only brought by 
the new-eomers. We know iiothiiu: of the latter in Hiitain 
until they possessed bronzi’. but if we cross the Channel w'e 
find them ignorant of hi (tiize, knowing stone only. I'hesc 
men, of a kind of Finnish type appaieiitly, learned their 
gi'andseciet befoie they ciossed tin* sea. The Bioiue-men 
and Sti'iie Mien weie mixed tow aids the cast, but the Stone- 
men iiiii.\Iiird pnie in the west (^Sonth Wales and 

Coiiiw.ilIX Till n upon these two intermixed savage peoples 
day'll the Celts, (r.iels to llic 1101 til and to Ireland, Cymry 
to the south, and completely o^el whelm them, except as 
to the special Silurian stionghokN. 

'1 lie eliief onirm of Di uidic.il culture is held by competent 
ob«iei\eis to lie with tlicse aboiigiii.d pre-Celtic daik 
Sihiii.iiis; and fnithcr, the icmaikahle supcr.sfitions of 
Wales v^iN-i.AiiNi;. foi ex.miple, as desciibed in the 
article on that .subject i are licld to liave descended, no 
cionht with icif.it muditieatious, fiom the same .sonree. The 


than mineral infiltrations and tracks of marine animal.s, 
GiiAi'ToLiTKS and T]iiia»iiiTi..s are the most eharucteiistio 
forms of life of the period, the former being confined to 
Silurian rocks, with the partial exception of the unilerlying 
Trcmadoc Blate.s, and the latter group attaining their maxi- 
mum development in the vaiious lime.stones. Kemaina of 
sponges aio also occasiou.ally met witli, and immmeiable 
corals occur in all the limestones; the Wenlock limestone, 
ns in tbo neighbourhood of Dudley, is i speeially piolifie, 
and large blocks consist cutiiely of the honeycomb coral 
(Favosites), chain-coral (Ilalvsites), snn-coial (lleliolites), 
ciip-coial (Omphyma), &c. Among sliells, the Bi.achio- 
I)od.‘i are much more abundant than the tiue huahe Mol- 
lu.sca, and are typically represented by Atvijpa vcticuJaris^ 
Strophomena depressa, Rlnjnchondhi Feiita- 

inerus, Oithis, Spirifera, and inan\ others. Avicul.i, 
Nucuhi, and IVsidonomya are bivalved Molliisca, and the 
flat coiled Euomphnlus is a typical gasteropod. Cejihalo- 
! pod.a are icpresented by Orthoceias, I'liiagmoeeras, Idlu- 
I ites &c., and to the little pelagic IMeiopoda are refciTcd 
1 'Iheea and Bellcrophon. Some of the limestone.^ are made 
up almost entirely of the remains of lT\citiMTL'<, and tin* 
cuiious allied animals known as Blastoidea me also well 


like tluir.u ti li'lics of intense superstition and ciirioiis 
custo'n'^ mark the pait< of luliml and Sruthind inli.ahited 
by s,Iiiii!.ir sm ill li nk pn-ple. '1 he of Ii eland 

are by many .iiitiijuaiii.s Ltld to he of the same race with 
the >iliires. 

SILU RIAN SYSTEM, in geid'-gy, an important group 
of imk-N (if Lne.it, hut v.ii!.ihle, tliu kiie-s, i epiesentiiig one 
t*f ti.e (urliest (li\iS’(.ns (f the I'.ikTuZi'ie ci.i. j .‘^ee (»Ko- 
laii.Y. j '1 he fciinafnn was tiist .^atisf.u toi ily defined by 
bir 11 idriick Muiehibi ii, who piupo.sed the name by which 
it is uni\(i-.i]I} known, in allusien to its t}|Mc.'iI develop- 
nniit in tlie ana (/ii the liouhis of Tingland .and W:iles^ 
firniirl; mliiliitid by the antient tiibo of *Silurcs, The 
rocks cine'!) coiis-st of giils. ina’'sne sandstones, and more 
or 1( ss l.iidinel sh.ilfs and inndstonos, with occasional 
intfrcalalul hine'tones ; and all an- liuly of marine origin, 
though rune peihaps wi.ie fonnod at an) gie.at depth. 
] ofsiU aie abundant at jilinost .all liori/uns, and by aid of 
these the s) stein is leadily snhdnided into the following 
grciUp^. wlucli aie ies|,ecli\(ly tre.itid in the sje i kil ai tides; 


ITipf r 
feuuii.in. 


Wknloc k Bkij.s 


Then* 1* .11. 
of Llafidon 


f'J ii,p:siunks. 

I ; I ppei Ludlow. 

Li uunv Ltns ^ ‘ . t 

■ \) nil sti) Jaiiicstoiie. 

( I ‘'W ( 1 Ludlow, 

/ Wt Liim stone. 

\VKXLO.KliEUS 

J U iMiijinri, LiME.S]0>K. 

f TaIIAN.NoN SllALK. 

1 pp' rLi,AM)<»\ I i:y Beds. 

].ow'i r Llamjom ic\ Beds. 

B\i,a and (' \v.\inn Beds. 

I Li amm II (I I'l.Af.^, 

* An mg and .S iirm-SiONEs Bilds. 

. r.NC nNpoHNi \j;n ] i y hetwccii the two .<;eries 
T) lidl- wlm li rtakfs it oonunicrit to divide 


the ‘•)‘'t»m mto an njjpii and lower gioup at this point. 
But it iriU''L n.iin inbi ri d tliat the f(jri going clas.sification 
is not adopted L) .aii .autli'iiui* though nnployed by tlie 
Gcologiral .^ui\f) , and many arrangi the Bala, Caradoc, 
Lhiiideiio, Arenig, and Stipi r-stfnii s bids as a distinct 
Or.i>ovi( TAN fiysrtciii, while otliers regard them ins I’pper 
CA.^fJ^KIA^•. 


Among the fossils, the vegetable kingdom is most im- 
perfectly repre.vuted. A few land plants, allied to the 
living tliib-mossca, have been dihcoveitd in the uppermost 
fctrala. nod other more low ly tyja s. such as si aw ceils, have 
freijuf fitly Ik in rec(»rded from lower hori/oms; hut it ia 
eitreoiely probable that most of tiie latter are nothing more 


represented; star -fishe.s, too, aic not unknown, nor aic 
primitive types of sea-ui chins. Thein nie several sca- 
iiiats or PoLYZOA (c.//., Fenestella\ ami evidence of thiv 
existence of worms co4isibts both in their hiiirows and tin* 
presence of their horny jaws. But the ino.st interesting of 
the invertebrate animals of the Silurian peiiod aie tin* in- 
sects and scorpions, which were only discoveicd for the 
first time in 1884 : M. C. Brongniart has described a 
wing like that of a cockroach from the lowei lieds of r.il- 
vados. Fiance, and a true scoipion (Palieophoiuiik) h.-n 
been obtained from the L-pper Silurian both of Swedm, 
Scotland, and Moith America. Hugo ci-ust icc.i, liaving 
their nearest living representatives in the king ci.ihs of 
the Moluccas, are also met with in the uppeimost Siluii.iii 
depo.sits of Scotland. The eailicst nndouhled icm.iins of 
vertebiate animals occur in the lower Ludlow incks, tlm 
head-shield of a fish (Saiphanpis having I»cen 

found by Mr. John Edward Lee near Lcinlwardine, and a 
bonc-bed in the upper Ludlow yields additional evidence 
of fish life ill the foim of .spines of shaik.s, hearing the 
ii.imo of Onchus, 

The economic products of the Silurian .S)slem .are 
but few, and not of great iinpoitunce. The beds 
are locally worked for building stone and road metal, 
and flngstonc.s and roofing-slatcs of a pour quality are 
occasionally obtained. Iho limestones are sometimes 
c.dcined for the manufacture of mortar, and in n few c.a.srs 
theic arc valuable inetulliferoua veins, yielding ores of lead, 
copper, silver, and gold. Sumo of the concspomling strat.a 
in Noith America an; characterized by icd mails contain- 
ing beds of suit and gypsum, and similar formations of 
Ixivvcr .Siluiiiin age an; also known in the Salt Bangc of tho 
Punjab in Indio. The Silurian rocks of Scandinavia and 
Boheinift closely le.semble, in lithological character, those 
of the Briti.sli Lsle.s. (See Murchison’s ‘‘ Siliirio” and 
“Silurian System,” and .1. E. Marr’s “ Clnsfeificat ion of the 
Cambrion and Silurian Bocks,” Sedgwick prize essay, Cam- 
bridge, 1883.) 

SUfU'RIDJC. Sec Cat-fi.siikb. 

SILVANUS, one of the genuine indigenous Latin 
deities, ns distinguished from the Olympian circle imported 
ew bloc from Greece and worshipped rather as a mutter of 
public ceremonial and poetic enthusiasm than by the great 
mass of the people, was the presiding deity of all tilings 
connected with forestry and mcudow-land. Not only iluj 
trees and the gioss were under bis tutelary care, but Hocks 
and berd.s also, and even the simpler musical efforts, so far 
as the lore of the shepherds pursued the art. Ho wa,s tlio 
lover of Pomona the fruit-goddess, and the sacrifices ho 
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<ielif;litcd in wcregmpes, cars of corn, milk, and wine. The 
poets purposely made iiim practically iilcntical now with 
Faiiniis, now with the (ireek Pan, but this was merely to 
couple his name with their legends. The Roman simple ' 
faith loved an abstraction, not a personation ; and there are 
no genuine legends about the “ Wood Spirit” (xi'/rw, a wood), 
any more than about Luck,” “ Concord,” or any other of 
the home gods, 

SILVER, a precious metal well known to the ancients, 
and used from the earliest times on account of its pure 
white colour and perfect lustre. It is found native, crys- 
tallizing in cubes or octahedrons and in laminated masses, 
and nho minutely disseminated in other minerals. It 
usually contains copper or gold, and is seldom found pure. 
The most impoitant ores of silrer aio the chloride or horn 
silver, and the sulphide known as silver glance. Horn 
silver is a giay, translucent, soft mineral, having a specific 
gravity of 5’ho2 ; silver glance is a daik gray, soft, metallic 
mass, ha\iiig a sjiecific gravity of 7 ‘106, and containing 
37 per cent, of siUer. Other ores arc the iodide, bromide, 
selenide, telluride, antimonide, arsenide, and inereuiide. 
These ores arc mostly found in gneiss, mica-schist, and 
clay slate, and especially in California, Nevada, and Mexico. 
.Some copper ores contain a considerable amount of silver. 
Calena or lead suljihido usually contains silver varying 
fio!ii 2 to 100 oz. to the ton. lion and copper pyrites 
often contain minute proportions of silver, and it is now 
generally extracted with profit from these ores by Claudet s 
piocess, which consists in precipitating it from the weak 
soiutUms by sodium iodide. Rich ores are usually smelted 
with lithai ge or lea<l. This method seems to Imve been know n 
ill very ancient times. Tlie silver is then separated from 
the lead by ciijiellation; in this process the lead is oxidized 
and run olT as litharge, the ingot of silver being left behind. 
In refilling lead where the silver does not exceed 8 oz. to 
the ton, l‘nttiiKSon’s process is employed; this consists in 
fishing out the crjstals of load from the molten metal, 1 
which leaves the lesidue constantly richer in silver, until I 
it can be used for rupellatioii. It is found that half an ; 
ounce (»f silver to the ton of lead can bo thus extracted | 
at a i»i()fit. Anotlicr method, known as Paikes process, j 
depends on the supciior attraction of zinc for silver. The , 
silvei lead is raised to the melting point of zinc, and this j 
melai la then added; it combines with the silver, and the i 
alloy uses to the surface and is skimmed oft'. The alloy 
is then heated in a retort, the zinc distilled off, and the 
silvei 1 mi out into ingots. Another method of extracting 
sil\fr fiom its ores consists in treating them with mercury; 
from tlie amalgam so formed the mercury is separated by 
distillation. This method is employed in California and 
Nevada. 

?Ml\er may be obtained pure by decomposing the moist 
cldoiide with hydrocldoiic acid and sheet zinc; the metal 
sepal ntes in a spongy form, which may he fused under 
sodium carbonate to prevent access of air. Wlien pure, 
it will absorb twenty-two times its volume of oxygen if 
exposed when melted to the air, and just before the metal 
solidifies this gas is given off with sullicieiit violence to 
project the silver out of the crucible. A small propoition 
of copper prevents this action. 

Sil\er is a pure white metal, harder than gold, but softer 
Ih ni copper. Its specific gravity is 10*6, which is increased 
to ! 0*57 by coinage. It crystallizes in cubes. The atomic 
weight is 108; the symbol is Ag. It is the best conduc- 
tor of heat and electricity of all the metals. It is nearly 
equal to gold in malleability; it can bo hammered into thin 
sheets not exceeding the Tnohoo of an inch in thick- 
ness. It is so ductile that it may be drawn into wire of 
which 400 feet weigh only one grain ; and its tenacity is 
so great that a wire of an inch in diameter will support 
A weight of 187 lbs. It melts at a white heat, estiiimted 
At 1000® C. (1832'* Fahr.) It is not acted on by molten 
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caustic alkalies and alkaline nitrates, and crucibles made 
of this metal are much used in liib(jratories for fusions with 
these substances. It is not aflreted by exposure to tlie air 
unless the latter contains sulphur coinpounJs, when it is 
rapidly tarnished and bhickenod ; hut it is o\i<li 7 Pfl by o/one. 
The discolouration of silver ornamput'i aufi dishes is due to 
the film of sulphide formed by impui <* an . It ran be at onco 
removed by potassium cyanide in solution; and it can be 
prevented by wrapping the articles wlieii not in use in paper 
coated with white lead. In oxygen it buinswith a gn.-en fi.im(“, 
forming the oxide. Many silver salts are blackened by ex- 
posure to light, with partial reduction of the metal, and ino'^t 
of these arc decomposed by heat. Tlic se^s^fi^elless ‘'il\»*r 
Balts to liglit forms the main basis of photographic proces'^cs, 
which neaily all depend on this metal. The metal is m-t 
j used in manufacture iu the pure state, being too soft; it 
I is usually alloyed with a small piopoition <'f copper, which 
1 much increasf>j Ihf* hanliicss without injuring the colour, 

' the alloy being ([uite white when conlaiiimg as much as 
50 per cent. r)f copper. I he :illo\ also takes a belter 
' polish. J'iuglisli “st.uid.iid siKei ” for coinage, and for 
Utensils and ornaments, contains T’o percent, of copper; 
the .specific giavity of llic alloy is 

Silver foims alloys wntli most of the metals; that with 
aluminium is us4^J foi ‘Noldering the metal. Alloys of gold 
and siher occur native. The .alloy with 10 per cent, uf 
nickel is used ns ctiin in Switzerland. The alloy with 20 
j per cent, of tm is 'vciy white and as hard ns bronze. 

1 'Ihc alloy with per cent, of zme i^ known jls Doj)- 
I piers nfleclor medal. I’liro sil\« i> a good deal em- 
I ployed for miiiois; in this ca-e ti.o iin tal is tlepo^itcil 
j on glass fiom solution by g’ e« or some other lediicing 
I agent ; it fuims a hrillinnt iellec*i. g surface, 

Thcic aie throe o.xides of silver: argentous oxide or hemi- 
' oxido (Ag 4 ()), argentic oxide or protoxide (Ag^.O), and 
argentic dio.\ide or [Kuoxidc lAg^OA 

Argcnlous oxide is a black jiowdei. Ail'ciUk* oxid<* is 
also a hhuk yiowdi r, whidi is a stiong base, .iiid combines 
with acids, foiimng tin- nigentic salts, or the piiucipal .salts 
of .silver. W licii Ik ated it is dceoinposeJ into o\Ngcn and 
metallic siUn. It is easily n dnoed by oxidiznblc siiii- 
staiices, some of wbicli — for inslaiue, creosote— take tini 
when mixed with it. This o\idc is used iii medicine in 
^ grain to 2 grain doses, geiieiallv in the foim of jnlls. 
and great caie must be t.ikeii in selecting the exci[in nt 
employed, avoiding oi g.mie inattei s, m the pills are liable 
to inflammation. Ammonia converts it into Fri.MiNATiNif 
Sii.VEU (^C.X.^AumOiV Ariri'iitic dioxide is jiroduced !iy 
the .action of o/.one on pulveiuleiit silver. I’croxide of 
hydrogen lesolvcs it into metallic silver and oxygen. 

Sliver forms two chlorides: the protoi hloiide or argentic 
chloiide (AgCI), and the Iicmichloiido or argentiius 
chloride (AgjCl), The latter is formed by the action of 
light on the foimer, and is of no importance except in photo- 
giaphy. Arg( utie chloiidi' is foiiiui native as “ hoin silvci." 
It IS tlirovvn down as a vvliite cuidy prvcipitate, when hvdro- 
chloiic acid or a soluble chloiide is added to any snliihle 
silver salts, except the hyposulphite. It is very soluble in 
.solution of hyposiilpbile of soda, and this solution is em- 
ployed in photography to remove it. It is quite insoluM.- 
in water and acids, hut sohiide in ammoni.i; it is iS i 
soluble in alkaline cbloiiilcs, forming crystalliznldc doulile 
salts. It is conveitod into iodide and biomule of silver 
by digestion in solutions of polas^inm iodide, or biomidi*, 
and is soluble also in potassium cyanide, forming a double 
cyanide. It fuses at 2tI0'' i\ (oOO Fahr.) into a y*Ilow 
liquid, congealing into a homy tianslucent mass on cool- 
ing. It is easily reduced by zinc in the yue^euce of acid.s 
and by glucose in the picsenct* of alkalies. When exposed 
to light it darkens to a deep violet colour. It is the chief 
agent employed in photogiapbie paper for positive photo- 
graphs, the chloride unacted on by light being dissolved out 
23 
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by hodium hyposulphito. Witli ammonia it forms the 
j;;imouio-chloiiilo of Mher ^>hicll gives otf 

j uro amiiuniiii giis when heated. 

There aie two bromiJe.s of silver, the protobromide or 
argentic biomitle (AgUr),and the hcmibromide or argentous 
huMiiide (AgoBi). A)yt'utn' Iromhh is found native as 
lioiUMlte or bromie silver. It is formed when a soluble 
biomide added to solutituis of .'•ilvcr, as a jellowisb curdy 
precipitate, iuMduble lu wat« i and in acids, and but spai- 
ingly soluble in ammonia; it is \v\y soluble in alkaline 
Inomides. riilorino eonvevts it into argentic chloiidewith 
evolution of biomme. It i*' exiiemch sensitive to light, being 
coloured \ioh t on i:».}>o*'Uie, and extensively employed in 
phrtogiapliv .i> an einnlsion, with gelatin, in coating glass 
p^it»?. Old tl.ise, known as ^vlatin di\ plates, have an 
ixti U'ldaurv ^Lnsitivenev-, to light, and are inueh employed 
111 instantaneous pioceSNCs. Taper eoated with this emnl- 
s ‘U i'^ now exlen^iwK employed both for negative and fv)r 
povitivo piints. [See Tiioiot;i;Arn\. I A jyc n ton. t 

!. i'/< n'.prodiieed by llie aetioii of light on argent ie ln'omide. 

Tliere i-x \ \\\\ one iovlido of silvei. ai^cntiv- iodule (Agl). 

It is found native in Mexico as i^ duiti , in lluw hexagonal 
ervstaK. It may be obtaiind by luatiug silvei with iodine, 
o; by act ng oil a svilulioii of a ‘silvei salt bv potassium 
Iodide; it tlnn fnrnis a dense pile yllow pui ipilatc, in- 
s' luMe in wat* i. in m nU, ■uni in aniiiioiu i. It is \<‘ry sol- i 
liblo in pt.«'a''-nnn n '.nl . 1 * lining a double salt (AgTJKI). I 
ChloiU'c (< ivvit" it into argentic elib-rule, iodine being 
t. vC'IvmI. It lu^'es ;< a d\iu nd liquid at a led heat. 

1 - dide <<i ■'uvoi foriM'' tin. Las*^ of tlie collodion piooesS in 
j Ujtograj'l.y. bemg \«iy ''tu^illve to l.glit in the pieseiicc 
• '‘liver I’.trati. It ix. foiined by coating the glas^ with 
i' ’lodi< n cxi'ti’nin: an i- dide soluble in alcohol, this is ; 
iL(.n pli(-d iiL a bath of ^nver iiitiato, and the unalteied | 

0 .nl<. ol '' iV< 1 l^ uiiinvid alt*.i uevilopmeut IjV potassium 
(V Lunle. h was aUn tlie tii^t sensitive (Uiu used iii 
lie Pa.'aeiii .'tv pc Juvju ‘ s. b'.uig deposited nu a sllvei 
i. s.l\,_i(.d C'ippt.r ^nrl lee. In the 'lalbotvpe pirocess 
ti. ■ sail* 'Utixlirar was (inploVMl, dopo^xitt d ttu papci. 
[^cc Tiio ii.K.ii viMiY. Sihci ((iiiibiiii^ with Huoiiiic, 

1 iioitig ai g' i tic liiioinh fAgl ). It tivstalli7.es incohiur- 
1-^5 pr.^iu'x. l.avnig tin. fnimula Agl Jll-jth The sulpliide 
of silvir, or aig-nitii sulphide, is t'.uiid native as mIvyi 
glance in ( ub i. aiid okt.iii'ilia eiy‘ t iN of a duik inet.dllc 
lU'>tT. It H a\ be ( Ltuaied b\ f U'-ii ( g mIv c I With sulpliui ; 
it i^ I “x 'ft le I'i-L'iay max*-, li.u mg spicitie gi.iviiy <>f 
‘Jo > 0 . It is iist.d {<>v ja(diit.iiig bl a k dex-igtis on siUti 

d as a i. I 1 tlve. S. I‘ iiKie t-1 mIvm (AgjN) (•(.cuis 
n. ‘ive ax n 'g." iniiite. Ithunde of s.lvLi (Ag^.Ic ^oecuis 
: gave ia-x-ae or t(_lliii.'' x.lvt r. 

('I tf» X lit- of x.Ivci.tl* niti it( < 111 irate, and ai (tate ' 
\r. - fluMe w„ttl . tkeothei -ilts ,11 L* m-<-i'iiile oi in u ly 

" . d l.i mip'irtaiil •‘all is thi- lutiat* (AgNOi'i; tbi.s 

c n.p un-i m tie fii-*.* foim ts known as lunai laiisiie. It 
1 1 V \ 7 (.‘ - .11 i irg*' anbvdKvUs. ( .l.jiii it tinncti le t rystals; 
t. X' ,iit M r_v '‘• Iiibii- in vv.itM ,(!i'‘oi\ii,g in ‘'lie pall o! c<dd, 
L.’: P'li t f ' 1 <‘t w.it* 1 . It fii-< s at 2 T.* ('. tl-*' l .ibr.d. and 
I - < i.t i.l ‘■tn k'. f( 1 ‘ nrgi < n s use .i-> a ( 'lustie. d liesi 

ai'^ sf . t. s I mpbtv.d <j[ m.tigat'd stuiigtli by add in -g 
i',a..i {.lit- > j : j.ota'-.uii. ii tiate. and fn*ing logahei. It 
r.'t lUtlv U'-ti ivstl.f \ it. hit) ()f ib -h ami i-i iniuli used as 

cii-la*. It i ^ also a'!iiiiia'»'.» If d intfiiiillv in iiuUwin.d 
r.oxi s of f)’.' -'■ixlli tf» I 1 .' -ti ml of a giain foi * pil< psy. It 
I- vtrv po.x-M.'i:;- . tla* ;ii t dote is < omiii'iu ‘■ait 'givfliiii a 
»!t:ral<fi;t ti..nk. S.ilt j- a^.j nni to aiiist its act.'in 
1 < ' .ally as acati-tie. Oi^aii.e .‘‘u'l tai.(< . imj.togii.ited with 
-.iVer nitiatf' bicome Mafk f»n fAjuMm to light, fuiin the 
I' d.iftioii of llif silvei. It m th'icbne used as .i liaii dvr. 

I' Combiiialion with guin-aiabic it foiiiis the iiuiilililc 
n, i.'ki: g ink used for w i itmg on liucn. Ntailyall suits 
ff -xilver are soluble Jii nitric acid, and the solutams me 
known by ti.e char.'n teuslic [irf cipitation cT white ciiidy 


' silver chloride hy hv droehlorio acid ; the precipitate is solublo 
in ammonia, and becomes black on exposuio to light, and 
is easily i educed to tlic metallic state by zinc. Thcsi* re- 
actions distinguish compounds of silver from those of all 
the other metals. 

Production oj' Silver, — Silver is one of the most widely 
distributed of met.als, and being often found in a iiativo 
state (though never chemically pure) and easily fusible, it 
bceainc known to man in veiy caily ages. There arc fre- 
quent references to its use in the Bible (from the lime of 
Abraham downwards), and in the records of most ancient 
nations. Silver is obtained partly fiom true silver ores, 
]»artly from other ores containing it as an accidental or 
variable constituent. See Silvj-.u Oni.s. 

'Ihe silver produced in (jreat Biitain is extracted from 
an argeutifeious lend to the value of about i-’2l)ih00() per 
annum. Most of the countries of Europe vield silver in 
moderate quantities, and some of the mines, notably tlioso 
of the Schomnitz district, in Hungary, have been worked 
almost continuously for several hundred ye.ars. The mines 
of Spain furnished the main supply of the metm^ to 
Tluvuicia, Carthago, and Rome, and continued to he wmked 
into the middle ages, when their piodiietioii fell oil’ niul 
they were mostly abandoned, and silver mining was not 
revived in that country until 1825. The discovery of rich 
iiiiues ill Almeria about 1840, and the iinpioved ineans 
of extraetiug silver from the aigciitifeious g.ib'ua of the 
iiniuerous lead mines, have now laiseil the supply to .some- 
thing like X50(),000 per annum. From the Spanish con- 
quests in Mexico and South America, in the .sixteenth 
century, until recent years, ^lexico and Tern, including 
Tolusi (now part of Bolivia), were the main .sources of silver 
supply. I'he Mcxic,an mines aic scattcud along the Cor- 
dillcias. The principal vein is of cxtiaordiuaiy thicknc'xS, 
often more than 150 feet across. It U said to liave hten 
tiaeod for about 12 miles, and has in some parts l>ceii 
penetrated to a depth of 2000 feet. Silver mining in the 
L’nitcd vStates practically dates fiom the dkseoveiy, in IS.V.t, 
of tlic now famous Comstock lode on the east ll;ink of tlio 
Sioira Nev.atl.i, but its development h.as been mai velloiisly 
r.ipid. The total pioduction of silver in the Ciiited St.it«‘S 
rose from 150d)00 dollars in 1860 to I6,000,()‘)ii m 1-^70, 
and thdi to the <'normou.s sum of -t8,8t)0.0(m in 1.S8 1; 
Nevada, Utah, and C.difoinia being the main contiilnitor.s. 
Vciy rich deposits of silver oic are said to have hteu ro- 
(eiitiy discoveied in Outario (Canada), and as the C.mailiaii 
I‘.a‘dic Railway p.is.scs through the district, its re^ouices 
will no doubt he speedily developed. 

*sih-er /M Monry , — Mlver has. like gold, been u‘=ed in 
thi-* caput ity fiom a very early p<iiod, the supeiii»r qiiali- 
Ik itKiii'‘<'f the two precious metals for this puijioso having 
no doul)t 1m eoinc manifest as soon .as eommeu L* t»ii anything 
like a large scale vviis developed. A detailed aeciiunt of 
silviT mom y and coins will be found in the at tides Mom-a* 
and Coin. In the present article wo projiose to de.sciihe 
vny biielly the principal systems of metallic money which 
h.ive ls*< n eiiijdoyrd in modern times, more particularly in 
England, witli e.spceinl reference to the part that silver 
ha'» played in the currency; and then to fiumrnnrize the 
active diseu.ssion, carried on for many years past, as to tho 
best standard of value that can be adopted. 

The sinqilest system of currency, and, therefore, the ono 
iialiiially ndojite(l by tlie tirst coiners of money, was that 
of a single bgal tender, i.e. money of ono kind of inetiil, 
in wliicli all money eontracts, in the absence of express 
, piovisioii to the coutrai'y, must be paid. Professor .Fevons 
, in his interesting work on “ Money” (London, 1876) tells 
I us that — “In England silver was the only metal coined 
; fiom the time of Egbert to that of Edward III., with tho 
I doubtful exception of a very few small pieces of gold. 

Silver was Hie sole legal tender and measure of value, and 
, few coins except silver pcnnicB were issued.” 
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Currency in a sin^;le metal is open to tlio serious dis- 
ndvHiita^^o that if a dear metal be chobcn, small tian.victions 
are iimdc dillicult by tlie impracticability of Bupplyin^f 
coins of sufficiently low value, while, if a clieaper metal 
be used, the mass of metal required for lari;e transactions 
is very cumbrous and difficult to transport. In fact the 
convcnienco of a coina^^e consisting; of f;old, silver, and a 
third metal, bearing about the same relation to silver that 
silver does to gold, so great tliat such coins are usually 
to be found in circulation whether issued by the government 
of the country or not. In Anglo-Saxon times gold hyzanU 
from Jlyzantium were used in tingland, and at a later pciiod 
the gold coins of Florence, thence called Jlorins, Tho 
want of ptmeo was supplied by tho issue of tradesmen’s 
tokens, a luacticc which was not finally abandoned until 
comparatively recent years. Thus out of 11 single legal 
tender naturally grew up systems of a double or even 
multiple legal tender. “ The' I'lantagenct kings of England, 
for instance,” to quote again from Professor .fevons, “find- 
ing that though tljey coined only silver, the people made 
use of gold, eventually began to issue gold coins, and fixed 
the latcs at which they should be exchanged for silver coins. 
In the absence of jiny s])ccial regulations to the contrary, 
this constituted a double-tender s}stein, Lv. a system under 
wliich debts were legally payable in cither metal. As, 
after a time, the ratio of values of the metals uould fail 
to coincide with that involved in the relative wc'ighta of 
the coins, it became requisite to fix by royal proclamation 
a new value for one metal in terms of tlic other. Fjoiii 
l'Jo7 to IfiOd the gold and silver currency of England 
was thus regulated, no coins of copper or any infeiior metal 
being then issued. Fioin IGfid to 1717 no juoclainations 
wt re made iip^»n the bubjeet, and tho Nalue of the guinea 
was allowed to \aiy in terms of the bhilling. At one time 
it rose neaily to liO.i., owing partly to the decreased value 
of silver, but ehiefiy to the clipped and worn state of the 
silver money Dining this inter\al, then, the cuuiitiy had 
a single silver .standard.” 

In tlie cftily part of the eighteenth century a great deal 
of disenssicjii took place upon the un.satisfactoiy state of 
tlie .sil\er eiinency, and in 1717 Sir Isaac Kewton, the 
master of tlie mint, iccommcndcd that the go\ eminent 
should jig.iin fix the silver price of the guinea, and sug- 
gested lil.v. as the best late. Ilis ad>ice was ad<jpted, and 
then there was again a double standard in England. Rut 
ut the rate fixed gold was overvalued by rather moie 
tbaii 1 J per cent. (Ae. to that extent it was more valuable 
as runency than as metal); and in accordance with the 
well-known lule, tliat tho relatively ehe.ipcr medium ofex- 
ch.ingc will be retained in circulation and the lelatively 
(baier disappear, the full-weight silver coin was withdrawn 
or expiiitid, .and gold became the practical measure of 
\.ilue. Our present composite legal tender system, how- 
ever, was not formally established until 181fi; when, on 
the lecommeiidation of Loid Liverpool, gold was m.ade the 
htaiulaid of value and piineipal legal tender: silver was 
1 educed to the po.sition of a token currency (/.e. one whose 
legal \a1uc is gientei than its metallic value), and made 
legal tender only for amounts not exceeding 40.<., this 
limit being apparently chosen boeauso the gold two-pound 
pii'ie wiLS tlio largest coin in circulation. 

A few years earlier, by “la loi du 7 Germinal, .an XI.” 
(‘27th March, 1804), the French go\ eminent had adopted 
the double, or, as it is moio eoininonly called, the bi- 
metallic standard, and fixed tho ratio of siUer to gold at 
15J to 1 (Ac. 15 j oz. of silver being taken as worth 1 oz. 
of gold). 'Phis rate, unlike onrs of nearly a ccntuiy e.ailier, 
happened to overvalue bilver in some degree, and jiust ns 
the over-valuation of gold bad given us a gold curieiiry, .so 
the over- valuation of silver led to tlie French currency con- 
sisting mainly of tho heavy five-frauc pieces. It w’as not 
until the great discoveries of gold in California (1848) 


and Australia (iH.'il) had made gold in its turn tho 
cheaper metal, that it brg.an to rcjilaec silver. In 18G5 
(at the buggebtion of lielgium, it is s.iiJ) tho miieli-talked-of 
Latin Monetary Union was foiun-d between France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Switzeiland (Gncn* joined later), by 
which tho.se countries adopted the Ficnch bi-iiK.lallic.systcm, 
and practically agieed to accept one aiiollier’b ('(mis as legal 
tender. 

In 1873 the newly constituted German Liiipiir adopted 
a single gold stand.ard like ourselves, and intnxluM-d nii 
entirely new curieney. This involved not only a k dueti-Jii 
of the usual demand for .•‘ilver bytheGeiman but 

the withdrawal from ciicuUtioii and .s.ale (>f a vci} hrge 
quantity, vnridiislv Cbtimatfil at from X2n,0i)0,()ijfi to 
£50,000,000 woitli,of the old silver eurreiic). The l.atin 
Monetary L’nion then, tnovMl jiartly by political moti\r^. 
and partly i>y the fear of ha\ing its gold .again diameJ awMv 
and replaced b> sd\rr (the nnikel piiro of the latlei liiiMng 
once more f.dlm below the mint price), resohed to fix tlie 
amount of mImt to l;c c imid ynr by v ar, and thus alian- 
doned tlie e.iidinal piiiieijib- of hi -jnctallism. the fiee 
coinage of both m et. 'll s. 'lliensu:d «b mand foi .siKirfor 
curreiic} puiposcs was thus air-iiii (.ail.iilid. In 187(I the 
United ►States ad(.j)t(‘d what is kn<-wn as the Bland Bill, 
fixing the amount of silvei to be (oiii' d aiiiind1\. About 
the s.aniP time, Xonv;i\, .SweiU n, .md D nniuk followid 
the example of Gi iinany in .substituting a .sland.nd gold 
cniioney lor a .siher one, II il\ lagan to pioMde beisclf 
with a golil eunciicy, and Jli*ll.iiid, wJio some ;k:ii.s before 
had demonelucd gold, again bci’ame a eoinpetitoi in the 
g(dd liiaiket. In 1.^7l> tlie I nited St.ites ie‘-uni(d bjioeie 
pa}ment, and altsoibcd :l \uy la' .unilit} of gold, 
estim.\ted at inou* than .£lno 'jnO,U(i(i, '[ hu^ b\ tl’.e.U'li.>n 
of all thc-c siatrs, tin* uidiu.n^ cl luuy d* maud l*'! bihcr 
was great!) n duved, and that foi i.^old eiiuriiuni*'!) mciea.sed; 
and this at a lime when tho gohl suppl) , whiih h.^d de- 
eie.ascd from i.'d*i,ni)n.m)i) m to little inuic th.m 

Xll»,0U0.(jnt) jii was still Lnadiially f-illmr otf while 

the supply of ^Jl\ti in the ^.mie peiiocl liad he-'ii mim d from 
about Xlo.tiun.mii) to o\er I'JM OoO mm p^* am.imi. As 
Mr. (io‘*elieii ]»on.lid out iti i l'<l" r i'’*nl lufoi'- t’ e Insti- 
tute (»f r»inK«js 111 ApnI. 1^''.!. o\ti i’jmi,(»Lm,i>mi of 
gold, 01 the wljole .inioimt ])i odm nl, w hicli. lint f< i lie 
action of tlie ^■^Mnltlie^ abo\ . -n iim <], ir..^l,t h.ive 
into the euiienc) of the >:i.hl-n*^iiig coimtii's alieady 
exiNling, had in the hot ini )wiis bei-n applml to .1 
pnaetie.illy new pnipos,*. '1 hus tiie fall of MUei w is m- 
tensitied h) tlie appreciation of gold, and the .i\nagi* pnVe 
of silver, which fiom 18.') I to 187.'i inolLi''i\e liad, aecoul- 
ing to Dr. Suelhe<‘r, rangeil Im tween fin m/. .md o2 ^ «A 
per oz., fell in l87.'» to .V.'-j'A, and li.is since gone eu 1 ilhng 
almost conliimon*'!)', until m 1885 it stood as low as -L'':(A 
foi the )ea». l’i)V ci utuiies theie lia" been a ste.id) diaiii 
of silver to the Lav.t, hut ah)nit 1870 this iwciNed a sexcie 
eluxk. Tilt' icpoit of tile ])ai h.inu ntai) eomniittce on the 
ilrprcci.ation of siKer in l87iJ, pointed out that ^ince the 
Mutiny the home ehaiges of the Indian go\ennnent, wb.ieli 
lia\e to be met in gold, had iiieiea‘'ed from .ila ni 4,').Ol.l0.0|)O 
to about Xl.’),(h»0,000 pel aiiiuim, tin* bulk of tm' inciei^e 
li.ixing taken effict .since l87t*. The lesulr is. a^ ttie 
leport goes i*n to show, tli.at the expoit of silver to Imiii. 
whiili li.'ul a\ el aged XllA<Mm.mm a )ear, h.is been le.lmul 
to loss Ilian .4'7».OOo,mm. 44ie beaw aim jn 1 -it i;: la'.l 
of silver, eumbined with tluir own meieoeot l.iii<>|ean 
indebtedness, has Ihou the eaiiM* of nu\ seri'i;.- t idiai- 
rassinent and pciplexity to the Iiulian 'goeinment, and 
they have upeatedly called the atltnlum of tla* luane 
government t(' the inatti'r, and nienl ih it .some tlhat 
should be made to lehahilit.ite sihei. I he gold \alue of 
the lupee fell fiom 2.1i(A in 1*''71 72 to less than 18d. 
ill 188(), inlli<<ing upon llie Indi iii i:o\ eminent in its Fiiro- 
pean payments a loss In exeh.mge of o\cr £3,000,l''0U 
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in llip l itter yo:ir. The depreciation of silver has not as 
\vt seru'iKsly laised prices in India, and the result has been, 
as the late Mr. W. Raj^hot ably show (‘d, to pvc a stimulus 
to the exports from India and reduce the imports to India, 
and thus tend to produce a bal.ance of tiade in India's 
favour iihieh would have to be paid in silver, and so 
ah^(>ib some id the surplu^. The fall of sihvr has thcre- 
Lae been of bonetit to Indian tiade, thouf^h so disastrous 
to the Indian gov( rnmciit, \\hich, mainly from the poverty 
of the mass of the people, nnahle to impose fresh 
taxes, .and the hind ie\ enue, A\likh foims the bulk of its 
income, is usually ti\id for long periods of }cars, and 
cannot he alteied at Mill. 

The appuciatitui of gold has no doubt had much 
to do wiiJi tie str.idv fall in the piices of nearly all the 
staple ai lilies of production which has eaten up profits, 
di'-c* -III aged oiuoi]>rise, and laigely brought about in- 
du^trial dijaession. Many pn']iosals have been made 
by wiiteis on cuneney ipiestions to remedy this state 
of tilings, but the only one witli any '•ciious claim to con- 
sideiation is the bold scheme of inlei national bi-metallism 
advocated by an inei easing number of eminent financiers 
and eeiaiomist", among mIioiii may be mentioned Mr. i). 
Rarboiir tfinaneul secietaiy t<> t!ie goieinment of India), 
Messr*'. H. li. tlibbs and Ih IT. (iieiifell (f<*nnerly gover- 
nor" the Itaiik of Lngl iiitO, (.lemual Walker (of the 
Vnirid Srit<>', M. K. do buileie (lb Igium). Piofcs-^or 
JMd.Miilv if «)\f'id. ind l‘ioies-ui roxML'll of Unixersity 
College, LoU'iun. < bi tl'e oth-r side ivo find airijed Mr. 
Gilli II of the lioai'l i f I'lad'*, Mr. J. X. Tiittim, president 
of the Institute f Ihiukeis. Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. 
Cnui 'i, the a’lth-T of a w-nk on the subject, i!(c. The 
lite r. i'fis^or and 'Mr. W’. Ragelit/t, mIiosc economic 

Mi’tuig-' are S') Mill kuoMii. wcie strongly ojjpoH'd to the 
ag<’f't lU'd taiii'in. Mi. iKigehotbilieved that the* large 
of ‘'liver thivjwn upon the inaiket in Europe 
bv d.'Uiom tizath n, a'ld lu America by gieatly inciejised 
piodnc t:":i. mouM. by the at th.n of Mhat may be called the 
1 atnial Kims of tradia Le i wiily distiibuted over the whole 
(oiiiiiierual world, and that any smous distui bailee of 
pnc' s Could only be more or le^s t< mpoiaiy. 

T^’f* pi-po'- d of the })i-m» talli-ts i-i that the pi incip il 
coiiiinMiIal ii.ations should fonn a iiK'iiLtary union, muih 
on tlie -aine liiu s as the Lit in Tiiion alieaih dcsei ibed, fix 
n ratio betuefii gold and silver; ag.eu to take any amount 
of iithei rm.lal olKeiid for coinage .it tho'C latc^- (the only 
way of iiuiii.tauiir g the j.riu-i; and, Mh.it is of coiiise 
fqurii]\ ii.di'^prn-ahle, m.ike both m* t.iN legal tender foi 
a’\v •'uni. 'J Ik* bi luitallists pi-int to the fait that **0 h-ng 
and latt*Tly the l.atm I'liion continued the fin- 
c ii. ij' I f goid and silver, tl e ratio of 1 to was main- 
ti.r .1 M.lli a-?oni>liingly shglit variition for ‘•ewntv yeais 
in 'p.t- of fi actual u ns (>f suppiv ; and tliey ‘■ay if one state 
or '■’■..ail gioU]) <f stat'" could elVei i this, how much moie 
ta- i} and rertaiidy eo’ahl a niiion of all llie piinclja) com- 
li.eii-.il r-aturis do ih'- siliie 111 ‘•jjite of any pr<-bable 
\a! it O' of ^njply. 'I h- v furllid ai gne fliat tlie fiiMvy 
f.a i of IT !■' ilin I itl.i 1 to it*> paillal d'-'iKajef ization and 
the u:y< it 1 '.!\ as to the fntiin tli in to riiiv leal eXCCs*? of 
njpplv. ;i’,d t! '} urge ll.e advantage to coniun'ree of the 
.steaiiy r.g* f-f inf- in.itional exeh.inge, rspi-i ially between 
E.a-t .ami Wc-f. wKirh thi Ir j.I m is (alml.ited to bring 
ab<»nt. dl.iyal'H (Uim that Ibis m-Iu nn* would tend to 
Hcure tb.at steadiness in the •■t.iiid.ard of v.alne which is 
aiin itt'd on .ill sides to le "-o iin]»ort:int. Tie’ ojiponent.s 
of h-mc*talli^m are obhgc-d to admit the de uabilitv of the 
rt'ulti clai:in-d for it, but they contend that the English 
j.ioplc Mould never consent to alter oiir existing single gold 
.standard, wliicli in many ininds is regarded as having 
larg( ly contnbuted to the coinmenial pro.sperily we have 
generally Mijoyed since its introduction. They also dwell 
upon tb« inconvenience — Mr. Oifleu even calls it“ inhsiTy ” — 


which would result if onr present gold currmey should to 
a large extent be leplaeod by one 15i times its weight and 
times its bulk. 'I'lie hi-metallists are unable to deny 
that such would be the probable result of the system they 
advocate, though they urge that an issue of one pound notes, 
as in Scotland, but on a .silver instead of .a gold basis, would 
prevent any serious inconvenience. A more serious objection 
is that by raising and fixing the price of silver an enormous 
stimulus would bo given to its production, M’hich is at 
present liable to be cheeked at some point or othiT by a 
fall in its price. The general lise of pi ices M’hich must 
follow the introduction of internal ion.al hi-mctallism would, 
it is also urged, be a great injustice to creditors, and 
amount to a breach of all existing contiacts. It is true 
that debtors may be said to have alioady .snlTered heavily 
by the appreciation of gold; but that, it is contended, has 
been th«3 result of what may be called natur.al raa.‘;c.s — 
an argument which, .although true as far as the changes 
of actual production are concerned, cannot be said to apply 
to the partial demonetization of silver by government action 
in several countries. The great mass of wagc-carncr.s 
would undoubt(‘dly sutTer for a time at Ica.<!t by the rise of 
price.s, although that might bo set off by the revival of 
trade and consequent increased demand for labour, whieh 
sneh a li^c would tend to bring about. All person.s with 
fixed income.9 would, at anyratc, be unfavourably affected. 
Another favourite objection is the extreme difficulty of 
fonning and maintaining an intern.ational agreement of 
such a nature, and the bi-metallists admit that the success 
of their scheme largely depends upon its adoption by most 
of the groat commercial nations. It is obviously impossible 
to give in the space at our disposal anything like a complete 
lesnmd of the arguments pro and con, but enough has been 
said to indicate the principal contention.s on either sid' 
and the many serious considerations involved. 

The alternative schemes proposed by the niimcrou.s cl.'uw 
of writers, disrespectfully tmned currency- mongers, do not 
profe.ss to be more than palliatives. They mostly deal with 
the matter as it affects the Indian government, and cannot 
be dealt with even in the most cursory maimer here. 

The whole question of currency adjustment i.s, no doubt, 
.a very complicutcd and difficult one, a.s i.s iilustiatnl by the 
number of times that it has in one a.‘'pect or another been 
the subject of special investigation. In a parlia- 

mentary committee was appointed to coiwidcr the de- 
piTciatiou of silver. In 1878 an International Conference 
on ruircncy matters was held at Paris, when the American 
delegates proposed a bi-mctallic league, but were outvoted. 
Another International Ct)nfcrencc again discu.ssed the matter 
at Paris in 1881, but without any deci.sive result. The 
Poval Commission on the Depression of Traile having 
leeomnicndcd a special inquiry into the group of questions 
Mhirh relate to the currency, a royal coimnis.sion was 
ajipointed on fith SeplcinT>er, 188 (>, to consider the whole 
subject, and suggest remedies “ witliiii the power of tho 
legi'ilatiire or thfl government by itself or in concert with 
other powers.'' 

For full discussion of currency questions tho reader is 
referred to Jevoiis’s “Money” and “ InYcstigAtions in 
Currency and Finance;” Walker's “Political Economy;" 
llarTwur’B “ Theory of Bi-metallism ; " Crump's “ Review of 
the Position and Propliecics of the Bi-metallista;” Gibbs' and 
GicnfeU’fl “Bi-metallic Controversy;*’ and Bagehot's “On 
the Depreciation of Silver.” 

SILVKR ORES. Silver occurs not unfrequcntly in 
the native state pure, or alloyed with copper, bismuth, or 
mercury, soinctlines crystallizing in cubes and octahedra, 
and s(^)rnotimes assuming a inossivo and branching fonn. 
But the metal is found most commonly in chemical com- 
bination with sulphur, and it is from the various ores of 
this composition tliat the supply for economic purposes is 
chiefly obtained. In Britain the ore is almost invariably 
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mingled in small quantities with the sulpbideof lead (;;alpna), 
and is separated by Tattinson’s well-known process [see 
METAT.LiiRftY] ; but in theforei/'n mines, the valuable min- 
eral is usually much more isolated, and occurs in tlic form 
of scveial species. Silrer glance or argentite (ApjoS) is an 
almost pure sulphide of frequent occurrence in most mines; 
rubg silner or pgrarggrite (AR^ShSa) Is a brilliant dark- 
re<l species, sometimes tianslncent, especially abundant in 
Mexico, and containing antimony, in addition to an occa- 
sional tiace of arsenic; and stephanite and pohjlasite are 
closely similar compounds, somewhat more rarely met 
with. The cldoride of silver (AgCl) is also found in some 
mines, and from its soft horny or waxy consistency is 
commonly known as honi eilvit; it is largely obtained 
from the famous lodes of Potosi, in Bolivia, and likewise 
from certain workings in Mexico, 

SILVE'RIUS, Pope from 536 to 538, was son of a 
former pope, Horinisdas, born before his father had entered 
the church. He was created pope by King Thcodolos of 
the Ostrogrollis, but when Bolisarius, llie great general of 
the Kmjicror Justinian, approached Rome, Silverius wel- 
comed him warmly, and helped him to win it back to the 
empire from the barbarians, llis reward was a bitter one. 
Ant<inin.s, the wife of Ikdisarius, was as completely the mis- 
tress of lier husband in matters of state-intrigue as was 
t!ie Kmpress Theodora of Ju.stininn, and Antonina w.as 
charged to depose Silverius, and put n certain Vigilius, ] 
whom the empress favoured, in his place. Bclisarius sought 
to save tho Pope, who liad been of such service to him, by j 
inducing him to how to vaiious known demands of llic j 
Byzantine couit. But Silverius refused. In consequence 
he was summoned to headejuarters, where Antonina accused 
him (falsely) of treasonable correspondenre with the Goths, 
stripped llie pall from his shoulders, hud him dressed as a 
simple iiumk and thus shown to the clergy who had accom- 
panied him, with the cureless words, “Tlic l*opc Siherius 
is now deposed and is a monk” (Marcli, 537). The 
deposed \>oiiliff was then exiled to Patura. But his de- 
termination upheld him, and ho escaped to Byzantium, 
where lie upbi aided the orthodox Justinian with the shame- 
less rnisgovei ninent carried on in liis name. .luslinian dis- 
avowed any knowledge of the whole proceeding, and (»rdeied 
the instant return of Silverius to Rome, his trial, and his 
reinstatement if innocent of treason. But upon his ap- 
peal Jinro at Rome to fulfil tho emperor’s commands, Sil- 
verius was seized and given over to the Pope Vigilius, who 
banished him to the barren rocky island of Pandataria, 
wIktc m a shoit time he died (538), probably by violence. 

SILVESTER was the name of, or assumed by three of 
the popes. 

Sii.vnsTKU I. (St, Silvester) succeeded Melchides in 
the see in 31*1. He saw, during his long reign, the com- 
pletion of tho conversion niid baptism of the Emperor 
Const.antinc ; and it was to him that the alleged Donation 
WAS made (sec that article). The right of holding landed 
pioperty and receiving it by will, which was i rally granted 
to the church by Constantine, was of far greater real im- 
portance than this spurious donation ; which latter, in fact, 
Aiioslo openly relegates to tho chimscras of the moon 
(“Oilundo Furioso,” xxxiv. 80), Silvester is famous as 
being the first to organize music as a help to church ser- 
vices. Ho founded a school of music at Rome, and though 
tlie times were too gross for it to flouiish long after hi^ 
death, the idea t(H)k root, and later popes profited by it. 
The Sistine Choir claims to have arisen from this school. 
Silvester died in 635. Ten years before, he had sent 
delegates to the famous Council of Nice (Nikaia), wliere 
the Niceno Creed w'us first promulgated (525). 

Sii.vi HiKU II. {(itrbtri) was a Frenchman, a native of 
Auvergne. He was at school in tlie bianch of tho Abbey 
of Cluiiy there, when the Ctmnt of Barcelona took a fancy 
to him, and took him to Spain. Hero ho penetrated into 


all tho scientific lore of tho Mohammedans, then the only 
philosophers in Europe worth having. Hence the persist- 
ent evil reputation for nccromaiiey and astrology which 
never ceased to accompany Gnbcit alike llirough life and 
after death. His great learning made Ijim furnous, and lie 
rose from preferment to piefcnnent until tin* Rnipcror 
Otho II. made him Abbot of Bohbio, a foumLitimi of the 
Irish Columban, He tried to regain tlic lainls of the abbey, 
seized by neighbouring nobles, but the out< ry was so groat 
that he had to lly for liin lif<*. I'or ten yours 1 h- tuiigbt 
science in the University of Rboims. Then, by tho f isour 
of Hugh Capet, who liad usurped tlic throne of rraiice, 
he W’as made Airhbishop of Rhoims (l)!i2): but ho %n.is 
deposed by order of Tope John XVI. CJ9o)y wlio was 
vehemently aiiti-Caperiun. After a hnlljunt resist am, o, 
Gcrbeit wus fore oil to }ield, and took refuge with the 
young Emperor Ollio II. He cntcied waiirily i[it<j Ollio’s 
grand conccjdions of lestoring to Romo the seat of mipiie. 
Otho made him Aichbishop of Ruvrima (t<'J0), and on tho 
death of Gregory V. in the same }LMr cio.ited him pope. 
In his decree tli" emp( lor expicssly assumes tlic ]>uW(‘r to 
create popes. Otho ga\e o\(.i to the new' pc.pe ciglit 
counties for his maintenance. In delicate comjdimenL to 
the new“Coiistuntine,'’Gerhert took tin* name of ' Si]\ ester.” 
But the ru]iidly growing prosperity iindei Otho wa-, ''ud- 
deiily checked hy Ids murder by Stiphania, w lio pf.is(«iied 
him in 1002, in ie\enge at an OLitrage comnuttnl on 
her years before by some Germ.ui scthlieis. The next 
year Pope Silvester died also by poison, probably fioin tin* 
s.ame hand (0)03). William of MaJim sbury, the eaily 
Englmli cliionicler, is full of the “ ma de ” of this j"ipc, 
whom be even ae« uses of peifoimmg In.-) wonderful de(ds 
because of aetu.il homage ji.,.d 1 / the devil. Siu li weie tho 
piejudiee.s against natural science in the eleventh centmy. 

SnA’i*'5lKi; III. was the title assumed by John, Bishop 
of Sabina, wlien elected to tlie papal sec in 1 0 1 1, because of 
the abominable lift.' of the Pope Bimcdlct IX., who di'-graced 
and plundered the cliuich lalher than ruled it. But Benedict 
returned fiom a Inief (xile, and strong iu bis kiinlied, diove 
Silvester fu-m Rome a h-vv months later, ami sold the holy 
oflice to Jolin the Presbytei, who .assumed the stvle of 
Gregory VI. The Kmpeioi IBniv 111. eallLd a hjUIuiI 
at Sulri, oO miles from Rome, to decide between the tiuee 
claimants, lie drgiaded all thiec. Beiiediet for shaim less 
life, Silvester as a usurper, Gregory foi llagrant simony; 
and Clement II. wais created pope iu their stead. SJl\e^te^ 
was sent to a nnmarierv to be iinpiiboned for life (10lo\ 

SIL'YBUM is a genus of plants belonging to the order 
Composit.k, and tribe Cynuioidcic. SUghum mariauum 
(tho milk thistle or Our Uvly s thistle) is found in waste 
phaccs iu Britain. It is a stout herb, 3 or 1 fei t high, 
with a fun owed stem and veiy large wavy spreading leaves, 
of wliicli those next the root are vaiiegateil witli gicen and 
milk-white. The fiower-heads .aro large and globose, and 
the florets are purple with long tubes. It was formeily 
cultivated for the table, the root being boiled as a ]>otlicrb, 
the young leaves used for salad, and the heads used like 
the heads of the aitichoke. The name icfeis to tho legend 
that the slain on the radical leaves was caused by a diop 
of the Vii gill’s milk, 

SIMARUBE^ffi is an order of plants belonging to tin: 
gioup TiLVi.AMiFLOUAv. Tlio spveies aro not uumeo-u*'. md 
llie great majority occur within the tmpic^s. Tiny are 
tiees or shrubs with the loaves alteiinte. exslipulate. with- 
out dots, usually compound. The flowers are gmenlly 
small, unisexual or InTinaphrodite, regular, lu axillary 
panicles or racemes; the sepals ami petaU are fuin thico 
to five; tlic stamens usually fwiee as many, inseitcd round 
the base of the disc; tho ovary four to five lobed, with as 
many stylos and cells ns lobes, ami one ovule iu each cell. 
Tlio fruit is vai ions. Tlie whole order is remarkable for great 
bitteiucss. Siinaiuba baik is tho baik of the root of tho 
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Simnrtiha omara^ a tall tree, native of Guian.i, nml also 
of the West Indies, %\hero it is known ns the Mountain 
Dain-'on. It was first introduced into Knj^land in 1713. 
Its chief constituents are qnassin, rosin, a volatile oil hav- 
ing an odour like benzoin, ulmin, mucilage, and some salts. 
It is touic and demulcent in small doses, and therofoie 
useful in dyspepsia, di.iirhoea, and dysentery, but in larger 
doses it is emetic. Shnaruha virsirnlor, n Brazilian 
species, is so bitter that no insects will attack it, and henco 
the powdered haik i.s used to destroy vermin. The fniits 
and the hark aie used as anthelmintic.^. Tlie Quassia of 
comineice is ]ai::t ly \ieliled h\ the wooil P'u'TO'nn 
the hitteiwoid of .1 iin.iita, and aNo by Q\iiin»ia amara^ 
frein ln'pH.d \nuiii’.a and the West Indies. The species 
of Bin 1 1 A turn tn pic.il Afiica and Asia possess similar 
tonic pi 'pert le**. The Cedron of commerce is the seed of 
a nati\e of New (irenada, where it is 
grtatly cstLeiiud as a nmedy for the bites of serpents, 
scoipions, Ac., and is also largely used in intermittent 

fevi rs. 

SIMBIRSK', a town of Bus-sia. the capital (d the gov- 
enirnet.t of tlie .same name, js Mttuted paitly in a fertile 
]>lam on the n^l.i b.ink I'f the \ and p.aitly (m a hill, 
Whiiid whah i!mws the >\ia.'a in a contiaiy diiection; so 
that the Uii the iiirht hink of tacli c f the.sc rnei-?, 

tl < ii^ii th* } unite onlx at a iii>.t nn*' of lOo miles north 
C'f it, '1 ho town is riit rei:nl iri) huilt, }et there are some 
bread and strau'ht 1 Inro aie tw’o monasteiies, a 

gA-ri’p i" irn, maniikicti i n > of candhs and s«'.ip, and some 
'll.* t(wn h.is a gu it transit tiade on the 
Vi'.j.i, .i-ni a 1 I’a-l a’liniil fair. The pnneip.il cxpoits aio 
L'-T” aiid I,":’. >;:rh i>k Mi'h red MMMrly ficm lire m 

Icnl .’..d I'.d s'ih'l* tliin m iny I '>U''<*s line been 

1 Ji.l ■ : 't.'ll--. 'I he jM.pulithni Is .ihoiit ‘io.dOU. 

SIMFEROPOL (ALvutJut, (•r white ipf-squeT the 
E-.it < f t! * i.' in goveiiiMient of Tainida. in the Ciiinea, 
i'j vitn ited <11 an ('oNated pi itean aleae the iImt Salgir, 
•11* 11 .h s iiorlli-iT't ff .S'h.istrpnl hs laih 'J be old Ak- 
mitelft (rwl.te inr,> ,uc i:<,w f(ainb the 'lait.ir quarter, 
haMi.g h'ft) w ill". ( ronk.d Streets, and iiiiineious nimarets, 
don. IS. and laz.iars; I ni .‘^nnli loyiol pr"P'rly so called is 
a rr:>.';-in and \-i\ hunlsMiie. 'Jhe Kns.siaiis, on 

taking p':^''tssi( [1 of th<* loni'i’A, 1. ft the idd r.ipital of 
Baktc!'’sf rai to tl e 'I irtais, .md hniJt .at .'simfinprd a citv 
ncc< ra ng to tl ur own ta^te. with iniinMiSfly li.ng and 
bread sti(.(.ls, Ju wl uli l.ui*-- -lan.s ni’ght he held without 
iiitenupi.'ni* tin n-uil ti i:l>. Being iit.ii the centre of 
the pt'iiri'-ula. it is wed c.dcjlated for the Mat of gov» rn- 
ment. iij'ie are iiiTiiy tty Jionsfv. with iron ro< fs 

j'aintfd ^Ktii .and ad-.in-d with folurims. Ih-vides the 
L'c\tri.r: » i : ( fne* s, t),i re are n ( allicdiah Ihi'sjan. (ieiniaii, 
Oruk, .ana Armenniii fhurclie-, f.^nr i altar chapels, a 
gyrnna-'.um. and a ‘'Mrdnary s( hooirnast* i*». There 
are ! .ind-Mme vdlas and gard« ns .n tlie nelghbourliood, 
and fiu/.s .ifi grown in luge qiidi. titles. 'Ih<- population 
is .alont dOjijijn. The town has no rnanuf.ictuies of 
LtjJw 1 la IT.*. 

SIMIAD,£. Sm* Ai'L. 

SIMILAR FIGURES, in geometry. Similarity, re- 
f^mbhmre or hk(ii*‘'S rifdi;** s.iinf IM S', in s(,jne. if not in 
all, parti' ' jI tr^. In gi f in' try the word nfns to a same- 
ness of rPM' jMil nil ir k’rd. 'I in- two most important no- 
tions whif li tl f M' w ' f .1 fijiiM- will gi\f aie those of hize 
and shape, ideas wl.icli 1. im- po roniiection what .soever with 
each other, bigmie., of difFen ut sizes may I ave the .same 
il.ape, and figojres nf d.tleni.t shapes m.iy have the Hanic 
size. In the latter cam; th") are eallnl hy Euclid 
in the fonner fimVar. 

.Sirrjli.aritr of fonn is a conception whi^ h is U tier defined 
by thirig'^ than hy words. Ijeing in faot one of our fnnda- 
merital id? as of figure. A drawing, a map, a model, never- 
tjlj appeal to a known idea of similarity, derived fnjrn, it 


may be, or at least nouiished by, the constant occurrence 
ill nature and art of objects which have a general though 
not a perfectly mathematical similarity. The rudest na- 
tions understand a pietuio or a map almost instantly. 
Granting then a perfect notion of similarity, we now ask 
in what way it is to be ascertained whether two figures are 
similar or not. To simplify the question, let them be piano 
figures, say two maps of England of different sizes, but 
made on the same projection. It is obviou.s, in the first 
place, that the lines of one figure must not only bo related 
to one another in length in the same manner ns in the other, 
but nl.so ill position. Consider only the dots which repre- 
sent the towns. Join every such pair of dots by straight 
lines; then it is plain that similarity of form requires that 
any two lines in the first should not only be in the same 
proportion, as to length, with the two coiresponding lines 
in the second, but that the first pair should incline at the 
same angle to each other as the second. Similar seg- 
ments of ciicles are those in which similar triangles can bo 
described, that is, those which are the same fractional yiart 
of the whole circle from which they are taken. All simitar 
plane figiire.s are to one another os the squares of any two 
of their similar sides; in the case of curvilinear figures tho 
ratio i.s that of the squares of the respective diamcteis. 
Similar solids are those contained by two series of similar 
planes similarly situated; and their ratio to e.ach other is 
the ratio of tho cubo.s of any pair of their similar si(h\s. 

SIBilLAR MOTION, in music, is when two parts 
move together, both ascending orbotli descending. In tho 
second bar of the illustration to tho article Co.ntrauv 
Motion, tho two treble parts are moving in simil.ir motion 
with each otlier, and so are the two bass parts, though tho 
treble as a whole is in the contrary motion with tho bass. 

SIMILARITY. PERCEPTION OF. is one of tho 
three great factors of Intklleut; the others being tlio 
consciousness of Dii'FKRENCE and rctentivenoss or Mi,- 
MOKY. Professor Bain s statement of the law of simil.ii ily, 
which can scarcely bn improved upoTi, is that Present Ac- 
tions, Sensations, Thoughts, or Emotions, tend to ie\ive 
their like among previously occurring 8talc.s.” The power of 
As.sot lATioN OF Idf.a.h has been sliown in another artii^le; 
it is what might be called tho natural adhe.sivcncss of ideas, 
wliercby things w’hich 1 appen together several times come 
to be thought of in common, as when wo always think of 
Jiglit witli heat, sound with fracture, ^c. But beyond 
tliis power of associating things occuriing Himultnneoiisly, 
the intellect has the power to associate like things sepaiated 
m time or place, and it is this latter power which is tho 
iubject of the present article. For instance, a photograph 
c.<ills up the image of an absent friend. 

But the perception of similarity goes beyond this ; and 
its most valuable side is that w^ich enables the mind to 
detect likeness in unlikeness, to perceive tho points of 
.<dmilarity in a thing more or loss dis.similar. Thus our 
(diotogMpli may suggest not only the friend whoso exactly 
similar image it is, but also his mother or his brother, who 
aro like liiin in some things and unlike in others. It is 
this power which gives tho never-failing enjoyment to the 
pan, or play upon words, and to tho parody or carica- 
ture, where the humour lies in detecting tho close points 
of similarity between tlic words played upon, tho poem 
and its mimicry, or the statesman and the laughable per- 
version of his countenance, while yet the origin^ and tho 
counterfeit are so utterly diverse in their total effect. 
A far nobler function is that of the formation of abstract 
ideas, so that by perception of a common attribute among 
a number of beautiful objects wo arrive at the idea of 
beauty, or by perception of a virtue shared by all noble- 
minded men, we arrive at tho idea of benevolence; things 
which have no separate existence In fact, and yet whirh 
we find it so irresistible to consider as absolute entities that 
large numbers of thinkers in all ages of the woi Id have 
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SniaKined them to be real and not merely nominal All 
clftsbifioatioii rests upon tliis perception of bimilarity, and 
he is the best classifier who has the power in the pjrcatest 
decree, for from the large number of similar points he 
perceives he can select those whicli form the best basis 
for the construction of a class. The naturalists class the 
whale with the cow (under mammals) because of the vast 
importaneo of the points of similarity wiiich their large 
kuow'lcdge and keen perception discover; but to the ignorant 
person who is only able to see the external likenesses of 
form and habitat, a whale is a fish. It is to unusual 
powers of perception enabling them to detect hitherto 
unrecognized links, that nil great theorizers, wlicther in 
the natural or the mental world, owe their wonderful dis- 
coveries. It was only a Newton who could perceive the 
likene&s between the perpetual fall of the moon towards 
the earth and the swiftly passing fall of an apple to the 
ground. 

SIMTLE (Lnt, n like thing) is defined by Johnson to 
be “ a comparison by which anything is illustrated or ag- 
grandized.” A metaphor differs from a simile in expres- 


sion, inasmuch ns a inetapljor is a comparison without tljo 
words which indicate the resemblance, and a simile is a 
comparison where the objects comparud arc kept as distinct 
in expression as in thought. Similes are usually misplaced 
in passionate poetry, but metapliois constitute the very 
language of passion; for the mind, when moved, catches 
at every slight association to express itself, hut never dwells 
on them with the deliberateness of a coinpaii'-oii. 

SIMIXJ, a very useful mark in musical shorthand, 
consisting of a diagonal bar witli two dots (•//,) louglily 
representing the letter S, whieli it has come in the com-'*, 
of time to replace. This rnaik is draivn acio^s the stave 
instead of writing out a repetition of a certain figure r.f 
accompaniment, &c., or the w'oid stw. is w'ritteu abo\e 
the bar. The use of simili marks is not veiy great in 
modern printed music, but is still very usual in MS., and 
is frequent in old music. 

SIM'LA, a Biitidi sanatorium in India, 7800 feet above 
the sc.a, and about 170 miles north of Delhi. It was 
chosen by successive govcrnurs-general for an occasional 
visit; but the fact of Sir John Lawience making it his 
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rcBidonce every hot season gave it importance, and it may 
now bo called the summer capital of British India. 

Looked at only in the light of its climate, scenery, and 
society, Simla is glorious. Weather such as it enjoys from 
September to November and March to June, is not to be 
equalled in the finest months in England, Switzerland, or 
Italy. The very cold and the very rainy months ore quite 
AS toleiable ns the ordinary English climate with its tickle 
changes. All the English fruits are to bo found in per- 
fection in the station on tbe surrounding hills, except the 
pear and apple, which arc good only for cooking. The 
earth is carpeted with flowers gayer than those of well- 
tended gardens, for nowhere else can whole forests of roses 


and rhododendrons be Been. Simla is more beantifnily 
wooded than any other hill station. Its splendid tirs ^ nd 
forth their piny smell, and its deodars or cedars of Lt biuu' i 
rise to a height and display a giaeofulness unknown ohe- 
whero. Waterfalls and occasional patches of uatd, -i 
mountain torrents rushing doiMi to join the might} ►'suiK ), 
i*clievc the eye in the cool ra\im's, so deep and \ast that 
the rays of the sun never roach them. Lidccd. so omt- 
powering is the magnitude of the ranges and the distance 
between their heights that the mind faiN to appreciate their 
beauty, unless in some smaller goige, ^^bich is only one of 
a thousand among their spurs. 

The public institutions of tjimla include the Bishop 
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us School, the Pnnjab Gills’ School, the lodus- 

tii.il Girls’ School, a Roman Cntholic convent, and a dis- 
|iensarv. The ^o\ eminent buildings comprise a district 
coiiit'honse and treasury, (ahgili and police office, post- 
ollicc, telcj^raph station, and staying bmi^'alow. The coin- 
meice of the to\Mi consists mainly in the supply of iieces- 
s'lrics to the suimner \isitors and their dejicndaiits ; but n 
brisk export trade exists in opimn. charrtt^ (an iiitoxicat-* 
in;: prepaiation of heinpX fiuits, nuts, and shawl-wool 
Collected from the nei^hhonrini: lulls. Numerous Euro- 
pean shops supply the minor wants of visitors, most of 
them belli;: hr.iru lies of Calcutta films. The station has 
two English hanks, a iliil', :ind scieial ehurclies ; and two 
Eurepian li'e«<‘r:eH .ire ''it tilted in the \ alley below. The 
;:ieut ilelicit in \ of >imla lies m its inadequate water supply. 

I he sr'iiiii;s me ten in number, and scveialcf them run 
dr\ dm in.; tl:e snmiiiei months, ^^hcn the demand is 
;:ieate‘>t. 

SIMON. COUNT DE ST. See Sik iam^m. 

SIMON MACCAB^ US. See Mai i aiii- I 

SIMON MA'GUS, a celehiati d mai:n ian who fluiiii'-hed 
ia the first c ntury of the Chil^tiau era. He was horn at 
Gnton, a Milage of ^amana, but was idneated at Alex- 
andria. and sub.si qiu ntl^ l»eeamo a ])iipil of Hosillieu**. who 
pieoeded him a> a teaclur of (ino^tnisin in Samaii.u 
>i:noii Miliscqucnth supplaiitctl Ins mastoi, and aeqniiid | 
such irirlLiente union;: the Simiritans as to be called “that 
powu' of hiod which is ca'ud Gu He a[ipeus to h.ave 
bteii impress, d by the e!u mristaiiei s attending the 

missiv'U of ri'i’ip tli'* t\anje]i't. of wl om he l>ccamc a 
d.-'CipI*’. suIu.jM 11 .; to till' rite (f hapti-'iii, and litn, after | 
‘'•ii.’.e th« results which followed the la\iiiguu('f hands by I 
I'-jtt: and .Tol.ii. he eiiue.«Nome'l to purcluise fiom them I 
what L* -jpf-u'td was a siTut of an art .siimlar to his own. \ 
This otT r drew upon him the terribh* demineiation of ; 
iVter. iMiird'.d in Aets mii. ‘do-do, and it has attached his 
iM'ii.* fir dtr to the practice of LuGiig or selling any 
♦. ^le-iasticAl dignity cT pit fumont, ILs *5uh»'cqiient his- 
to’-y is very obscuic, but l’<. ttenis to liaM* travelled through 
s>\eral (ouidries gAir.g (xhibitions of his powers, and 
finulN to ha\e siltied at Rome, whore lie lost his life in an 
acionautic cxpii.mnt. Rv soiik' of the eaily histoiiaiis of 
tl.e Chi stian chuicii lie j., dij>i(ted .as the j>ertinaci«'Us but 
alwais dcRatid foe of Peter, in answer to wliose pra^u he 
met with the lii-Aster whith led to his death; but these 
stonis are obiiou^ly legeiidarv. What is inon* certain is, 
that l.e foiiinlcd a sect called the .^iiiiomaiis, wliieh I-'isted 
until tl’i fouith century, though Hie inemU rs had before 
this spilt into sc\,ral partn-s. He was also the autlior of _ 
several books, of which a Rw fragment*^ only remain. Tliey ! 


simply ns follows:— “ Stranger, tell the Laccdiumonians 
tliat w'O lie heie in ohcdicneo to their commands.” 'J'ho 
remains of Simonides h.avo been piiblislied by Schneidewin 
(1835, 8vo), and by Beigk, in bis “ Poetro Lyrici Gra*ci” 
(1843). Tho fragmentary character of the remains of 
Simonides is greatly to be deplored. Ho was alw'Hy.s held 
as the pcrfecter of the elegy and epigram, and was tho 
only poet who could rival Pindar at tlio ode. Ilia sweet- 
ness of versification and elaborate finish made him tlio 
most popular poet of his time. 

SIMONB TOWN. a town of South Africa, in C.ipo 
Colony, situated about 25 miles soutli-east of Capetown, 
at the base of a lofty mountain. It possesses a n.ival yaul 
and dockyard establislimont, military ban arks, several 
forts and defensive buildings, and h.as .a population of about 
3000. It is the only nav.al depot Great llritaiii possesses 
south of the equator in the Indo-Paeilic Ocean, and is 
sheltered from the effects of all the violent winds. 

SIM ONY is the buying or selling for money or other 
corrupt consideration any ecclesiastical bcncfii-o, dignity, or 
prefeiment, or the causing a clerk to obtain or to lelinquisli 
such benefice or preferment for corrupt consideialion. 'I'lio 
word is derived from Simon, who offeicd money to Peter 
and John in order that lie might obtain fiom them apos- 
tolical powers (Acts viii. 18-24). 

Whether simony was an offence at common law is at 
least doubtful. Hut it is an ecclesiastical offenoo by tho 
canons both of the Roman Catholic and of tlie Anglican 
church. The fortieth canon of the latter (1603), “ to avoid 
tlie detestable crime of simony, and because the hu\ingand 
selling of spiritual and ccclesia.sticAl functions, &c., is 
execrable before God,** prescribes an oath to be administered 
to every person assuming such offices, by which he denies 
that he has made any simoniacal payment, contiact, or 
promise, directly or indirectly, for procuring sucli ecclesi- 
astical office, or tliat he will perform any siilIi contract 
made on his behalf without his knowledge, 
j The law upon the subject is regulated by 31 Eli/., c. 6, 

I by which a .simoniacal presentation is declared \nid, and 
two yeais* value of tho benefice forfeited, oiie-lialf of llin 
! forfeit to go to the crown, the other half to the p*'ison 
j suing, and the person accepting the benefice is for ever de- 
b.aried from holding it. See Advowsux and Ilr.Ni.i h k, 

SIMOON'. See Siiux'C'O. 

SIMPLE SQUATION8 arc those statements of 
equality which do not contain any quanlitiis in more than 
the first degree. Tims xrr2^-fl is a simple equation; 
but = Ariotlier term for them is “equa- 

tions of the first degree,’* and yet another is “ equations 
of one dimension.” 


haw Ixf.M Loll'i ifd by (irahi, and puhhiiicd in the first 
\oIuT* I'f In', Spic.h giuiri.” 

SIMON IDES, a f aii.f-u'' (Reck lyric and dithyrambic 
p' ' t wa'' a native of in lie i^lind id Kcos, .ind w.as 

loin .ihunt 15.1. fjijt]. Hi- appcir*, to Ij/im* iiTno>ed to 
AH.'.ri*' about r..i . .VJo, wh*n he wa-* will receiii-d by 
Hipparch./', ;iTid Uian.i* acqnaiiit^d with Aiiakieon and 
l.a> >s. Aft»r tiii li'ii..'] in* nt of Tljeini''t<;klcs and tie* i 
d*aHi I'f P.i.i'.iM w ill b' til of wh* Ml l,e Imd on intimate 
tcnn'i. h' I'tiif 1 to Huioiii court at S; rai use, where he 
di*d. III. l»<7. 'll,'* 1 i-t priz*' he gilnul at Athens was 

fi.r a (iithviarnbii- udf, in r. • . 177 ; and tliis made tin* fifty- 
fcixth prizi* 1 f had won. 

Most of hid j^oLiri'^ ar#" lo*-!; but Wl- fan judge of his 
rriirits by the little that remain' He was la.e of the most 
d.-'l'iiguislieil of the elegiac p'-ets, and paitn iil.nly excelled 
in tlie pathetic, oa we .-ee in his “ I.aMn nt of HaiiaiV’ and 
oth'T fragTiieiitx. He Loiiqiiered Ai-'i-bulo*» (.i'.si hvlus) in 
a f . for the Irf'St elegy on tliose wljfi ft'll nt .Mnia- 

»fi. .Some* of his bi-»t pieces are his epignufis or hliort 
i’ ‘■i.iiptions, of wldch cme (A tlie most celibiated coin- 
r. morated the ^pa^taDs who fell at Thennopjlx. It is 


Simple equations involving one unknown quantity, such 
as z — 2=7, are soluble by tliemselvos; but if tlicro are 
two unknown quantities, there must be two equations, 
niifl if three unknown quantities, three equations, and so 
forth. Thus from x = 2^-(-l we can gain no solution of 
the actual values of x and y; but if wo altto have 8x = 7y, 
we can put the old value of x into the new equation, having 
multiplied it by 8, and thereby getting 3(2y4"0 = 7y, wo 
bcc at once thaty = 3, and consequently that xxs7. 

In this little operation we practically assume, what is 
the fact, that the equal multiplication of both sides of an 
j equation d^V‘8 not destroy its equality. It follows, of 
I course, that we may divide both sides of an equation by 
tho same divisor and still presene the equality. Wo may 
further add to each side or subtract from each side exactly 
oijual amounts. All thoHO operations enable us to clear 
^ I qu.'itioMs of fractions, or to simplify them in other way.s, 
and so render their solution ofisior. 

It results from tho above powers that w’o may transposo 
any quantity from one side of tho equation to the other 
by altering its sign. For let our equation bo as before: — 
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Then let ua add —1 to both sides, which we know will 
not nltei- the eciimlity, and we have 

X — — 1 = 2//, 

where we see that the figure 1 has been transferred to the 
other hide of the equation and its sign alteicJ. Tlie further 
point follows that if every term in both sides of an equation 
be altered in sign the equation bolds good; and this power 
often stands us in good stead. Thus if 

tlicn also 

a~x = b~y, 

which may possihly he n much easier question to solve. 

SIMPLE TIME, in iriuHic. See Timk. 

SIMPLE TONES, in acoustics, arc those nmsiral 
somnls which are isolated, and have no upper partials. 
Tlu'ic Alt* probably 110 really simple tones in nature, but 
tlicie are many tones which although not really simple may 
bo dealt With as such, because of the great distance or the 
iiibai moiiioiiMicss of their first upper partial. Such arc 
the tones of Ti’NiNfi-FouKS, which can ho regarded for 
all practical pin poses as simple tones when their piime 
tone is reinfoiced by their being held over a resonance 
cliarnhcr (a hotlh* of suitable size will do), so tliat it quite 
overpowers the faint and inharmonious second paitial. Of 
course partial tones are simple, such as the Rksonatoii 
sifts out from (udinaiy musical tones, which are all com- 
j»ouuds. Hut on the other hand harmonicti^ such as the 
Moliuist or flautist produces, or such as may be heard 
d}iug away in ascending order ns the tone fades from an 
undamped pianoforte stiiiig, are not simple tours, but coni- 
j'ound tones. The piimcs of these successive hnrmonics 
f(dlow the sfimc older with the sucocs.sion of partials, con- 
sequently iiiiisieians not familiar with the analysis of the 
le-on.ilor confound tlieiri with the paitials and regaid 
them as simple tones. Stopped organ-pipes of very wide 
scale, wlukSe fiist paitial is almost annulled by its want of 
coineidt nee with the piopcr tone of the initss «»f air cou- , 
taineil by the pipe, also give tones whieli are for all piarti- 
pill [loses simple tones. Tho toiicH of the Siuen me 
not simple toMi's, but conipoufld, though with few p.artials. 

ISimple tones are very dull and cliaracterless, and are 
not all easy to lerognize definitely as to pitch unless in the 
middle octal es. They sound as if in a lower octave when 
oiTipucil with ordinary musical tones of the same pitch, 
but with plenty of partials, bright, keen, highly coloured, 
and sliaiply definci], A reed-stop on an organ is .almost 
unbeai.iblc if even slightly out of tune, while the stopped 
diapasons, with their dull simple tones, always sound sweet 
and agreeable, although when tested they may be very wide 
of the mark. The sweetness of simple, or nearly bim[»le 
tones, is too luscious for enjoyment, except for occasional 
coiitiMst. Our ordinary musical food must consist of tones 
of easily reeognizabli; quality, and varying quality of tone 
is only to be obtaiiii d by tho varying force and number of 
[lailial tones. Simple tones me almost alike. We 
emi scarcely distinguish between simple tones of widely 
ditfering origins. 

SIMPLl'CIUS, Pope (468-83), was tbo successor of 
Hilaiius. It was during liis occupancy of the see of Itoiuc 
that the sceptre fell from the ncr\eless hand of Hoinuhis 
Aiigustulus, and that tho barbarian Odoacer became ruler 
of Italy. It is very curious that though many documents 
remain to ns of the date of this ndgn tlii'y are conceiiK d 
with church afiairs in tho East, and there is not a mention 
of tho great catastrophe which put an end tp the Roman 
Empire after so many centuries of existence. Akiikios, 
pat rim eh of Constaiiliuoplo, was aiming at the luuuUhip 
of tbo cluiiol), was consoeiating bishops and the like, and 
Shnjdieiiis took high ground against this assumption of 
papal authority (473). While tho cuntiDversy was still 
at its beiglit Simplicius died. 


SIMPSON. SIR JAMES YOUNG, the di<;covnrer 
of chloroform, was born at liathgato, in Liiilitligow'shirc, 
7th Juno, 1811. His father was a baker, and James, tho 
youngest of throe- sons, being d<--iLnn d for tlie same trade, 
was apprenticed to a baker in Stockbridgi*. As he evinced, 
however, a passionate lovo for study, his ilder brother 
generously spaied suffieient fi<iin liis own m ml\ moans to 
scud him to the High School of Ediiibuigh, and I lienee to the 
univeisity. He won the Maiphersoii burs.uy iii open 
eompetitioii, in 18.'J0 obtained the lieen‘'e of tin* Kdin- 
hnrgh College of Surgeons, and giaduated of medi- 

(iiic in 1832. Hmiug been fqipoiiited assistant to Dr. 
Thomson, tho piofissur of pathology, he eomun iifcd ;iri 
evlia-academieal eouise of I(‘etmes on inniwifeiy, and 
was elceti’d to the chair of midwifery in 1S33. H'- now' 

devoted himself with untiring assiduity to the stmly of 
diseases peculiar to women. His nqintatioii ia[»idly ex- 
tended beyond the limits, nut only of I’.diiibuigli, but of 
Gre.it Britain. 

In 18 16, Dr. Morton, of Huston, administeied sulpliiiiie 
ether vapi»ui, mid remoNed a tooth from the p.itii iiL duiiug 
the unconseiou&ness pioduei-d by it. At thi. tiiri»‘ it was 
believed that the period of insensibility ciiuld not he pro- 
longed with safety; but Simpson, wlio'-o tonipi^^ion had 
been excited by the MiHaings of wo. mm in eliildbiit!i, 
administi lod etlu r <m IPtli .laiiumy, 1^17, with com[)lete 
success, in a c-asu of unusual dillieulty nnd •'Cvent}. 
From this time ho rmplu}ed it, with few and laie excep- 
tions," for evoiy patient he attoiided, n''tw]lli‘'taniJing the 
opposition of many obstetiiei.ins of leputc. and he aKo 
commenced a sciiesof exp' ilments w th the view’ of finding 
a safer and inoie tliorouLdi anx’^thetn , avurIi ri>iilleJin 
tho discinery of Ciii-oinn oi: . 

The objects to whieli Dr. SniiOMn subsequently gaie his 
piliicipal attention weie impoitant, luit not to he comiiared 
with the gieat disco\ci\ wltli winch his name stands 
identified. “Acupressure.” oi .i means of ^ccuiiug hlood- 
ves'.els by needlfS, has n<.t Utii giun dlj. auiy/od at tho 
value [daeid upon it by it^ iiuentoi. wliih* Ids thimii- re- 
specting ho''i)it:il molt ihty and tlie '* st.impnig out" of 
small-jiox by istdalion, einseil bis f imo to ‘‘limi with a 
somewhat diminished histie. ’li.c lioni>iiis and irw.iids, 
how e\ er, t aimed l)\ lii^ emliei u IncM'iin nls llowcd in upon 
him ill an nnhiokui ami coiitiiimii'i sticam. He w.m ii. tdc 
a baronet in 1832. In .uhlitioii to his lalmm^ .is .a pliysi- 
cian, ho lU'inaged to dcMdo nuich time ami ability to tho 
study of arcliaology. His juineip.il imdicil w<*iks were 
lopublislied culleelively in 1871, and his aichiculogic.d 
ossais in 1872. He died on Gth M iv, 1^70. 

SIMULIUM is a guius of insects bfkmgiug to the 
Older Dii’I'KIIV and f.imily Hihiuiiida?. 'Jhe sjiocics of 
this genus are tho .SanJlhos of northern latitudes, whore 
they are justly dreaded for iheir blood-sucking habits. 
Tho Coliiinhar''Ch My (JSimuliuni columb<tt.<{ht‘ii.<e) occurs 
ill .swarms in llungaiy and along the lower Danube, where 
it is a foimidahle jil igue both to cattle and iiieii. Even 
ill this couiitiy tlu re i> a species rr i/fans') which 

iiitlicts severe lutes. In South Ameiica the genus aho 
oceurs among the swaiin of hlood-siuking insects known as 
mosquitoes. 'Ihese insects rosciiihle thoeonimon fivin ijqieir- 
aiice; the logs aio lather slioit and stout, the wings huge, and 
tho auloninu Neiy .shoit. The l.in.r art* aqmitie, .iml '•jmm 
a cocoon which iiieloscs tho himiei end of tb.o boih of the 
pupa; the peifcot insect eineigos under water. 

Sl'NAI, a peninsula and a moinU.iin m.i^s of .\i.ihia 
IVlra, sepaialcd fiom Eg.'pt (Ui tl.e we^-t i)\ tl.<* lUy of 
Suez, and from Aiahia on tho ea^t hv the Iki} of Ak.iluh. 
The moiiiitam ma^s has a breadth vif fiO mile.\ and a length 
of 70, and consists of gianite, ‘-umite, and poiphyiy, 
broken u]» by numoious trodt/s or i.ill'ws, whiili aie some- 
I tiiiio.s clothed with tamaiisk, iniinoNa, and gi issos Tho 
I most important sites ,aie as follows: — Coiuciit of St. 
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Catherine. 5-lo2 feet above the sea ; Jcbel Serbal (Moun- 
tain of M\ti1i), Sin.ai of old tradition, al^o of Kitto and 
Lepsius, G769 feet; .lebel Mou.va (Mountain of Moses), 
Sinai of modern tradition, 75(14 feet; Jebel Katerin 
(Mountain of St. Catheiine), Ilorcb of Kilppel, 8705 feet; 
Um-Shoiner (the Mother of Fennel), 8850 feet. None of 
these particular p<unt.s an.swer to the Seriptur.il account 
of the givint]; of the law “on tlie top of tlio mount,” “in 
the eyes of the children of Israel/' “ in the .sight of all the 
people.” There is not space enough in the narrow preci- 
pitous ra\iues iminediati ly adjoining for the vast host to 
have eneamped nith the order and comfort so clearly inti- 
mated. But a «iite everv w.ay suited for the assemblage is 
found in the plain of Ih-lhilia, a noble expanse, and the 
only l.uce ci’inenicut area in the entire district. This is 
oveil(K>ked by a iioillieily piolongaticii of Jcbel Mousa, the 
did' of the Sasafeh, or the “ Wilhiw Head,” which rises 
witli i^icat in.igni lice nee, .ind has tlie yellow plain sweep- 
ing down directly to itN base. Still the identiHcation of 
the exaet spot i^ entiiely b.i'-ed upon eonjectnre. [Sec 
also Akaiua.] In 1869 a puty of Knglish engineers 
wero einplo\ed to snney the wle-le p^.nin^ula, of which 
there did not pIv\i■JU^ly (\i^t e\LU .i t^l^tworthy map. The 
ancient instiipticiis car\cd on the rooks were copied, 
photo^Jl•aphs takiii of prominent plaees. and collections 
in.-ulc of the !»otan_\, geoldcy, an 1 nituial hi^toiyuf (to use 
the scriptuial tuin) the \\i!d( i\cn 5. 'J lie lesult of all tliis 
labour pnbli'bedi in 1^7 2, and foims five \cry fine 
volume-, of j’niiuMi'-e intercut and \:ilne. T»>gctlKT with 
tliC h!c IVt fe^^ol Pilmci's able wiik, “The Desort of 
l.xod.iis,’ the^^e \du!i ^ foim the inc'-t complete and ex- 
haustive modem account of the coniitiv, 

SIN AMINE, a b ^^le j>-!ib-tanrc < btaii.rd by the action 
of C'N.Je cf 1. id oa tl (C\lUNjS), from which it 
d’c'cis by ruL- at". II rf '•iilj.Kuiiic acid It crvstal- 

l.zes in v.h.te ji'-ms. ]]i\i'ig tie formula ‘JCJfoNJI/h 
It i^ \My bitt'T. a'.d r-oluble ill wat'*r, alcrdiol, and ether. 
ILe ^olnt.o: ') are slroivjlT, nlk il.ne, and aie pict ipitated 
b} tannin. It is :i bise, oxpdlmg ammonia fiom 

Its *.a’ts. It firms salts with ac.ds, but those are not 
obla’ii'd in a ci“, •‘t ili’Z'iMe form. '11, e foiinula of tiic 

d..ubV phi: e.m Mlt is C.II,,N .•JH(:i.l-t 4 (:l 4 . 

SIN APINE, an t rg line base found in white mustard 
Feed, in wb.« !i it e\i>ts a- &nlpl.ocy'inat'\ 'Ihc foimnla is 
D i-s only known in .s"Iiitn n, which has an 
alkaliu'i ri ic’i‘ o. 'll.e sails f)f smapme are C(donile-,s 
and rrvstaL.ne, a'’-! s-lub!-? in w.iler. 'liic sulphate 
(<-\..n^iN< ’ ^^-'''“ 4 ) crwr.illizcs in iictangnlar plates, 
soinLIe 111 w.itir an.l ahola 1, but iijsolnblr in etliei. Tlie 
fcii’ph''C}ar.'it'- (C;,,!!;. {N(d CMf.sj can Ik* obtained direct 
frcm mustird s* ed b\ i xtiaLting it with alcohol. It 
trystalliz's in pf-arly ueidl, s, and is very biltrr and liot to 
the taste; it is sdnble in water, ab’obol, and etln r. Wlicn 
beii'-d with pot.'e-li It is dreompfsed into sinapate of po- 
\ snlpboeyan.ite of potassium (CNKSj, 
and smcalm** ((J.lfpNoy 'Il.e salt is the potassium 
F.alt of t,-[i ij i( nt wi. wlilcli fT>staiIizf s in etdourlchs prisin.s, 
La\iiig ti.e Immula ; it is holuhb* in hot water 

and alcfb.d, but insoluble in ether. It is rohnired red by 
chloriiio water. It forics crystalline .salts, which decom- 
pose and turn red on CApo^urf to tlie air. Sinealinc forms 
a crjstallin'* n jy alkalii e, and ffiirddnes with acids, 
forming d* lepu m »_ iit (•iy-ta'’iia'-soltjbb salts, die- cldoro- 
platinatc hi-s the fommla. “Jt ■.Hi-jN(j. 2 HCI,l*t 4 (Jl 4 . 

SINA'PIS. .Sec M i - 1 A I 1 >. 

SIND, a jiro\Ince of Brilisli India, inrlii'led within the 
Presidency of Bombay, lying belwtni 2.'r and 28^ 4*t' 
K. lat., and between 66' 50' and 71' K. Ion. llie area is 
56,0'I2 s^piare rnib-s, and the population 2,500, in- 
cluding in botli caf-es the Kliairpur native htate. 'Ihe 
province cf Sind consists of the lower valley and delta of 
th‘. Indus. Almost every portion of the great alluvial 


tract of Sind has at some time or other formed a channel 
for the river Indus itself, or one of its inaiiy brandies. 
The main central stream of North-western India, after 
collecting into its bed the waters of tlie five Punjab rivers, 
has deposited near its debimdiure into the Indian Ocean a 
vast mass of deltaic matter, through which it flow's by 
several shifting channels to join tho sea on the southern 
border of tho province. In cvei-y direction (races of 
ancient river beds may be discovered crossing the country 
like elevated dykes; for tho level of tho land, ns in all 
other deltaic regions, is highest at the river hank. Tho 
Indus brings down from the turbid hill torrents a greater 
quantity of detritus than can be cniried forward by its 
diminished velocity in the plain, and licnco a eonst.ant 
nccnmulation of silt takes jilacc along its various beds, 
raising their level above that of tho surrounding couutiy, 
and incidentally affording an easy opportunity of irrigation 
by side channels dmwn from tho central river. Tho only 
elevations desenung tho name of mountains occur in tho 
Kirthnr range, which separates Sind fiom Baluclii^tan, and 
attains in jilaces a height of moro than 7000 f^et above 
sea-level. Tho plain country comprises a mi.xed ir.ict of 
dry desert and alluvial plain. The finest and most pro- 
ductive region lies in tho ncighbouihood of Shikaipur and 
Larkhana, where a long narrow' island extends for lOO 
miles from north to south, inclosed on one side by tlu* 
river Indus and on the other by tho Western Nani. 
Another great alluvial tract, with an average width of 70 
or 80 miles, stretches castwai'd from the Indus to the 
Ea.stern Naro. The Indus appears at one time to have 
spread its fertilizing waters through tho wide waste at 
present known ns the Eastern Desert, in tho distiictof 
Thar and Paikar. Vestiges of ancient towns still stud 
tho trcele.ss expanse, and diy water-courses intersect it in 
every part. Sandhills aliound near tho eastern licriler, 
shifting under the influence of each prevailing w Ind. Largo 
tracts rendered sterile for want of irrigation also oitur in 
many other parts of Sind. 

The scenery of Sind naturally lacks variety or giandi-ur, 
and its monotony rcndcis it t.nno and uninteic^tiiiL:. 
N«)lliing can bo more die.ary than the low and flat corist, 
entiiely devoid of trees and shrubs. Even among the luiU 
of Kohistan, where fino rocky scenery abounds, the charm 
of foliage is almost totally w’anting, owing to the voh.aniv: 
natun* of the rock. Lakes are rare, tho largest being ti e 
Manclihar in the Schwan subdivision, funned by an expan- 
sion of the Wc.*>tern Narn. During the inniidatiim .season 
it measures 20 miles in length, and covers an area of about 
186 .square miles. 

'Ihe .soil of Sind consists of a pl.istic clay, strongly iin 
pifgnated with salt. When covcicd by the llooils (57^) of 
the Indu.s, cither through artificial irrigation or tluougli 
spont:iiicon.s change of channel, it quickly as.suirieH tho 
appearance of a rich lowland; and it changes its aspect ns 
qui(kly to that of an arid desert when tho water i.s onco 
more diverted ebewhere. The land is thus fertile enough 
in the immediate neighbourhood of tho existing river 
branches to }icld two or more crops in tho year w ithout 
manuring. Nevertheless, the soil contains a largo admix- 
ture of saltpetre ; and in .Southern Sind, where wind greatly 
prevails, it is so impregnated with common salt os to pro- 
duce it in abundance by evapcjratioii after simply pouring 
water through its surface. Tho delta of the Indus con- 
fnins no forests, but its shores and inlets abound with low 
thickets of mangrove trees, whose timber makes a good 
fuel. Tho forest department has lately introduced several 
valuable exotics, including the tamarind, tho water-chest- 
nut, and the tallow-tree. The revenue from this sourco 
has largely increased, and considerablo quantities of fire- 
wood arc now exported to Bombay by way of Keti-bnndar. 
One-third of the indigenous vegetation is Arabian or Egyp- 
tian. The native fauna includes tho tiger, found occasion- 
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ally in the juTif;lcs of Upper Sind, the hyoena, the yurlhar 
or wild a.s8, the wolf, fox, wild boar, antelope, and hog- 
dccT, ns w'cll ns the vulture and several falcons. Tlie 
flamingo, pelican, stork, crane, and Kgyptian ibis frequent 
the shores of the delta. Bustard, rock-grouse, quail, and 
partiidgo occur among the gnine-birds; while flocks of 
wild geese, hihnig ducks, teal, and curlew cover the lakes 
and ditndhn during the cold season. Venomous snakes 
abound, and yearly cause a large number of deaths. The 
liver fisheiics of the Indus and its offshoots not only 
supply tlie province with fresh fish, but afford a consider- 
able export trade in diied jinla. Among domestic animals 
the camel, of the onc-humped variety, ranks first as .a 
beast of burden, immense numbers being bred in the salt 
marshes of the Indus. Great herds of buffaloes graze on 
the swampy tiacts of the delta, and ghi^ made from their 
milk, forms an important item of export trade. Sheep and 
goats abound in Upper Sind, on the borders of the Pat in 
Shikaipnr District, and in Thar and Parkar. The horses, 
thongh small, are active, hardy, and capable of enduring 
great fatigue. The Baluchis of Upper Sind pay much 
attention to the breeding of mares. The bullocks arc 
Finnll in size, and chiefly used for draught or for turning 
ii ligation wheels. 

AgrievUnre . — The total extent of cultivated land in 
Siiul ia less thiiu 2,000,000 acres, by far the greater por- 
liuu of the pioviuce being absolutely barren. There are 
two principal liaiTcsts — llie rabiy i^own in August, Sop- 
temher, or October, and reaped in February, l^Iarcb, or 
April ; and the ////7?*//",.so\Mi during the floods of the Indus, 
ill M.iy, .Tune, July, or August, and reaped in October, 
XovemliiT, or !)crfinher. 'I he rahi couhihts of wheat, 
laile), giiim, vetches, oil-«ceds, indigo, hemp, and \ege- 
tablcr*. The llmrif includes the millets known as hojra 
im\ jmir (tliu two chief food grains in Sind), rice, oil- 
seeds, pulse.s, and cotton. The fruits conimori to the 
eountiy include dates, plantains, mangoes, limes, oranges, | 
jiouie^iaiiates, citron^, figs, grapes, famaiinds, niulheirirs, 
and mel( us. 'J'he npjiles of Siud aie famous bu* their tine 
(juahty. 'fhe Briti.'ili authorities ha\o iutrbdueed .\pii- 
cots, peaches, and iieotaiines with excellent lesults. Ihc 
inotlinds of ciiltl>ation still diil'er little, if at all, from the 
priiTiitivo types, Bhdatlou of crops is unknown, and the 
iinpleiiM nts belong to tlie coarsest pallerns. Two bullocks 
goueially diaw' the clumsy native plough; w'hile a liea\y 
log iJ wood, with a man perched on citlicr end, and diawn 
by four bulloeks, docs duty for a harrow. Tho diy 
cliaratler ot tho soil, and the almost complete ahsciice 
of rain, lender ii ligation a matter of prime iinpoitance to 
the cultivator. Tlanigh situated on the very >erge of cither 
monsoon, tho province derhes no benefit from their rain- 
fall; for the north-wcstein monsoon, which deluges the 
lulls of Baluchistan, extends no further eastward than 
Karachi; w Idle the soutli-western monsoon terminates at 
Baklipat Ihiudar on the boundary of Cutch (Kachehh) as 
legularly as thongh it inteiilionally avoided the froiilieis 
of Sind. Sometimes, indeed for two or three jears in 
succession, no rain falls in the ]>rovince. Under those 
circumstances the Indus almost becomes to Sind what the 
Nile is to Kgypt Numerous irrigation canals, drawn fiom 
the main river or its tributaries, intersect tlio cnuntiy in 
every direction. These canals are carried away from the 
raised bed of tho stream in nn oblique direction, so as to 
secure tho greatest possible fall per mile. None of them 
have Ibeir heads where tho bank is permanent, and none 
me deep enough to draw oft* water e.xcept during inunda- 
tion. Tho river must consequently rise so oral feet before 
tho canals will fill. Many of the channels are old natural 
beds of tho side branches, now deserted, and nil liave tho 
appearance rather of rivers than of artificial cuts. Tho 
canal system is very imperfect, owing to the want of per- 
manent Leadw'orks and tho constant accumulation of silt. 


Cultivation is accordingly exposed to many lisks, except 
in those lands where inigalion is always carried on by 
means of water-wheels; but as tliis method is expensive, 
the poorer cultivators prefer the inferior and pri'caiious 
tillage of lands which can be directly flooded from the 
canals, where n small deficiency of watrr oftui entirely 
cuts off the whole crop. From the c.-iprlcitjus natuie of 
the water supply, cultivation accordingly U-conn.-s a aperies 
of lottery, the cultivator being rich «jne sn.TMjn and a 
bankrupt tho next. Too little or too much watci, art early 
or A late supply, may destioy his only cliance of a li.ir\cst. 
Ow'ing to the fieqnent failures ngiicultuiu is, on tlie wliolc, 
a poorly paid occupation ; yet the* peavantry picfcr the 
gambling liskto steady and well-paid labour. "I Ins pre- 
cariousness in the icturus of culti\ation rendeis the Jsind 
peasantry an irnpiovidt nt and thriftless body. They aic 
almost always in debt to the Hindu nionc} -lenders, who 
often exact as much as cent, per cent, on their advances. 
The population is almost w bully engaged in aguciiltiiie, 
yet the province does not usualU pioduce mueli inoie than 
a sufficient quantity of food grams fur its own consump- 
tion, and considei.vbk* impoits take pbieo in yeais of 
scarcity. The trade centii-'j almost entiic]y ni)nn the 
gre.at seaport of Karachi, a eicitiun of Briti^Ii lule, and 
now' tin; rliief port of cntiy and exit fui ibe Piuijib. 

The extreme south-eastern b(nder (J Sind is foimed by 
the luinii of Cutch (Kacliclih), aii immenve ^ilt-w'ater 
w’aste, with nn nita of about 70UO square mile^. Sie 
Cutch. 

Sind forms a pio\Inc(* under a comini^doner subordin- 
ate to the go\eniiiRnt of Bomba}'. Uu'.n ' to its pre\alent 
aridity and the absence of the monsoon*;, .^md among 

the hottest and in(.^t vaiiable «.i ^lat'•^in Indii 'llieawi- 

age lempmaliue of the snmim r monlhs ih bn Falir., and 
tliat of tlie winter niontbs liO’. But the tlicinumieter fi<-- 
qnently rises in summer to llo^, and ocfasiun illy to 120^, 
while in winta* it falls at niL'lit a few d«giM ^ b' luw fue/- 
iiig-point, and langis e\en m the di\ time fr>)iii !'• to 
No other ]iirt of India has su l(.i,.g a (‘'Mtumiiue of 
excessi\ely hot weitliev. owing to the dtfiLleiuy uf nin. 
The iliniati' on the tea-coast, howmer, m much mdc 
equable in tenipei.iliire tl.an tint of 1 f-]"'! Smd ; and 
Kar.iilii, the gii*it it litre of Jmii|n in po]‘ulati(*n, ellVJ^sa 
.stiong sea-bree/e, wliieli bluws day and mglit fi(in Ap.I to 
OctoluT. In Xurtl.ein Smd tin* extn mo s c f timpuitmc 
arc stroUL'l} maikt d. Ti.e tbeiinomLter at Sink iipui i fii n 
sinks below fieezing-pomt in wmler, and ke as lit-’ 

as IVlniniv, ud iii sumiiu-i, f«jr weeks to.retlur. the lead- 
iiigs at iindiiiglit do not fall bi low* loo'', Jijis gieat and 
piolongcd lieat, eouplial with the exlialatiniis ari'-mg from 
the .stagnant poids h-ft after the annual inundation, pro- 
ihiees a fatal fiwcr and ague. The nati\es suilci sfvtiuly 
froin its etreets, and Biitmli troojis Inie often experienced 
a lenihlo inoitality. Jlu* (»tln i })iv\ ailing di'-i .is^^ mcliide 
small-pox and cholera. The latter comydaiiit has often 
appealed in an epuhniic fman, and wionght gieit mi'schief 
in the country districts; but at K.aiaclii its i .wages hiwo 
been avoited by the excellent sanitary precautions taken by 
the British .authorities. 

Smd owes its n.aine, as well as its existence, to the BiMr 
Indus or Simihn, a Sanskrit term signify Ing water. Tie 
first ouiinecthni of the Bi Irish with •Siiid took plaie is eail\ 

1758, in the matter of the .ab.iudoned f.u-loiy at latti. 
Ill 17b‘.^ a commercial mission was sent to .'smd, to nJikt 
business between tho Bnlish goiernment and the Talpur 
Mil's, but it ended nnsatisfaetoiili . Ihe agent le^iiled fiom 
time to time at Tntta, Sliahhainl ir, oi Kaiatln, and en- 
dured nnmeioiis indignities, until at length be roceised .a 
peremptory order from tbo Mirs to quit their territorx’. 
The East India Uompany took no initiceof this insult. In 
1800 an arrangement was eflccted between the mirs and 
the British authorities, mainly for the puiposoof excluding 
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Fivnchmcn from sottlin<; iu Sind. In 1825 tlio Siiuli tiibo 
of KIkksus injide incursions into Ciitcli, niul a military 
demonstration became necessary as a ]»reventive measure, 
III 1^30 Lieutenant (aftei wards Sir Alexander') lUunes, 
after many delays and thieats on the pait of the Mirs, was 
permitted to follow up the course of the Indus, taking with 
him presents fiom the Kinj; of Kurland to Ranjit Sinli at 
l.ahoie. The liver was then entiiel\ unexjdoied, and the 
obNious object of the mission was the collection of iiifor- 
inatioll foi political purjioses. Two years later Colonel 
Tottinger oonekided a tri-aty witli th.o Mns for the advance- 
ment of commriee. In w hieli tradois and inerehaiits were 
pel milted to use the load** and ii\er'i of Sind, though no 
ikiglishmm mi^lit settle in the country. Tlio Klmiipur 
Mir- latitiid tins treaty, after thoii kinsmen at Haidarabad. 
Ill I8d.‘) Colonel I'ottmger obtained lea\e to survey the 
Mja-c.-a-t of Sind and the delta of the Indus, jet trade did 
not enter the iiur, and the Mirs clearly mistrusted the 
intentions of thoir poweiful neiglibouis. In 1S38 the first 
Afghan W.ir neeesMtated the despalih of Ilritisli troops to 
jjin the m tin army by waj of tlie Indus, in spite of a clause 
in the treat; expressly forbidding the emploMnent of the 
ri\er as a mililaiy htgliwa;. Loul Auckland consideied 
that N) gloat an eincigenc; ovcirode tlie text of the agree- 
ment, and Jeclaiid that those chiefs who showed tlieiii- 
fcel\Ts nnwil'nig to a-sist us m such a crisis would be 
deprived of their posstSsioiis. In Dneinhci of that year a 
huge foKe uiidir J>ir .Tuhn Kcine 1 mdid in Sind, but 
found itsilf iinihle to piou'ul, owing to the obstacles 
tl Town in its w.i\ by the Mirs in not supplying stoics and 
^ irri-v*. Afru' a tliieat to in.iuli upon Haidai.ibad Sir 
.hiim Keu.e .it hagth succtiJed m continuing his course, 
hiwingti this h.jstde J« meanonr a icsrine foice was de- 
spatcluil from Lombay in 18J'e, tv' lake up Us st.Uion in 
Sind. lln Haluehi ganison at Maimra, mar Ivaraclii, 
cnd'‘a\,..mMi to pu\ent it fioin landing, .uul the British 
a. c a’dmgl v fuimd it nieessuy to oi'cupy tliat fort. A 
ti^aty w is afteiwaids concluded wuh the llaidaraba«l Mirs, 
by whieli t hoy agreed to [i ly twcnt\-thue laUia to Shah 
Siaija. in coimnutatioa of all ai rears of tribute due to the 
Afgiiaijs : to a'lmit the estabhslinient in Sind of a Biitisli 
foice not cx( e< dmg 5000 men, the expenses being defrayed 
in part bj the Mirs tbem^ihis: .and finally, to abolish all 
lolls upmi trading boats on the Indus. Tlio Kbairpur Mirs 
concludid a Minihir treity, excipt a-, legaids tin subsidy. 

7 he Liigli-h ti.en to-'k jJossesMon of the foit of Bukkur, 
under the toi m^ of the eiigageineiit. By careful concdutoiy 
measures the Biitish repies< nlalives scf nied the tian(]mlhly 
of the ecuiitij, So that the steam tlotilla navigaltd ti*e 
Indus uminpedn], Nur Muliarnmad, senior Mir, died in 
1841. ami the Talpur g;o\ j-rninent passed to bis two sons, 
conjoint!; with iJ^eir unci*-, Nasir Klian. In 1H12 Sir 
('h*.rh5 XajO'.r iiirlvcd i.i Sind, with sob* authoiity overall 
the lenitfr; oii the Ljwtr Indu'-. New condilitujs were 
piopf-v'd tj tie* M.rs, owing to delay in pa;mcnt of the , 
tribute, tht -c t* riiis ah 1ml. ng th»* r»_-.siori of K.uaclii, Tatt.a, ' 
.Sukku:, li.^kkur. and Roliri. Afti r N^nie d»-lay and a' 
.sh^ht m.’.itaiv dt :ii<m'lral:on the tnaty wad .signed iu 
I’ebiuar;. But tl.*- lialiK bis c(»mposiiig the .Sindian j 

aimy dnl not anjun^Cf in tins siirremb r of independence, 
and Jihoitl; .lin lb-; altatk'd the Residency, whii h 

stood n- ir llie ^;.du^, a few iniles fiom ilaniarabad. 
.Mijof Outran! and Ins .small suite, after defeiidiog the 
huilding for .a sl.oit tiUi'*. found tlcm^this compelled to 
retreat to a steamer tli< n l;irig m llie riier. He soon after 
j'.ni*.*d .Sir Charles Na[iier's h-rc-*. On the 17th of Februaiy 
Napif'f found the Mirs’ ai my, 22,00i) .stiong, posted on the 
F'd-ii l.'jvfr, n^ar Metari'-e t.Miani;. lie ga\e tl.em battle 
with ;'jly 28U0 men of all arms and tweUe jiii ee.s of 
/.rth!»r;\ and gained a complete and biilliant \ictoiv. 'J’he j 
Bij 4' I L s amounted to alKiiit 5000 men, while that of 
th Bi.tlih d'd not exceed 257, of whom nineteen were 


officers. Shortly after the chief Mirs of Haidarabad and 
Khaiipur surrendered as piisoners of war, and tlio foit of 
Haidarabad was captured, together with the Mirs’ treasure, 
computed at about .£ 1,000,000 sleiling. In March Napier 
received reinforcements from Sukkur, and went in search 
of the enemy with 5000 men. Ho found tho Baluchi 
army, 20,000 strong, under Slier Muhammad of Mil pur, in 
a strong position near Dabo. After a desperate resi.stanco 
tlio Sindians fled in disordt*r, their leader, Sher Muhaiiim.ad, 
retreating to the desert Soon afterwards the British 
tioops ocenpied Mirpur and Umarkot. Sind wa.s di'clared 
a conquered country, and annexed to tho British dominioms. 
The Talpur family thu.s ceased to be a luliiig pow’er, after 
aao\creignty of fifty-three ycais. Tho Mirs weic ivinoved 
successively to Bombay, Poona, and Calcutta; but in 1851 
Lord Dalbousie allowod them to rctniii to Sind and take 
up their residence at Haidarabad. Under the Talpurs tho 
government of Sind consisted of a rudo militaiy feud.ilism. 
The Mirs themsolvcs had little education or refinement, and 
lived in primitive Baluchi simplicity, thoir extrav.agunt 
propensities being shown in their fondne.ss for linrses, arms, 
and field sports. Their sole aim was to hoard up wealth, 
oppose all improveincnts, and enjoy them.sclve.s after their 
own fashion. 

Immediately after the annexation Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed the first British governor, while a pension of 3 J 
iakhs^ together with lauds iu jagir^ were distributed nmong 
the deposed Mirs. The judicial and revenue s; stems under- 
went a speedy remodelling, and the proxince w.w divided 
into extensive collcctorates. Since the British amicxatioii 
the chief events in Sind have consisted of gieat commerci.il 
improx-ements, including especially the immense harbour 
Works at Kauachi, which have rendered the modern 
capital one of iho most important seaports of Western 
India, Under the cominissionership of Sir H.ntle Fieio 
(1851-51)) the province took most important -teps in tho 
direction of mercantile progress, and at a later date tho 
construction of tlie Indu.s Valley Railw.ay, from Kmachi to 
join the Punjab line at Multan, contributed giently to the 
prosperity of the country, 

SINE and COSINE, two of tbc princip.al trigoiioinct- 
ric.al functions. Let c a n bo any angle. Then taking any 
distance (a <’) along one of its legs, let a cirJc (i><’ ii) bo 
sli uck with that distance for a radius. From c let full c u 



perpendicular to A B. Tlien, in geometry, c e is ilic .sine of 
the angle ace, and K c is its cosine. ) In algcbiaical 
trigonometry ratios are always used, and the sine is tho 
ratio of c k to A c, the cosioo that of A E to A c ; or aa 
usually abbreviated, 

.inA = iZ'; 

AC 

As both sine and cosine bear an invariablo relation to tho 
radiu.-*, for tho same angle, whatever the length of tho 
radius may be, it is evident that they form a ready means 
of measuring an angle. The study of these and other 
functions of on angle is the main work of trigonomelry, 
xvhich, as it is latlier tho science of angles than of tri- 
angles, xxould be much more appropriately styled goni- 
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cmcfrif. The cosine of an an"lo is identical with the ' 
bine of its coiiiplcinent (the diHcrcnco between the angle 
and ‘)()°). 

SIN-EATING was an aboriginal superstitlo^is custom 
of the Wclsli border, iH)tabIy in llcicfoidshirc. It cannot 
better be described than in Iho woids of Aubrey (“ Remains 
of Gentilisine and .Tudaisme,” Lansdowno MS., Rritish 
Museum, published by the b’olk-loro Society in 1883), who 
ohser\ed it himself at tlie time of the Restoration, and 
gi\es several examples of even later date in the mid-seven- 
tcenth century. “1 rememher,” bays he, “one of these 
Sin-eaters; ho was a long, Icanc, ugly, lamontable, poor 
Raskal, and lived in a coltJtgo on Rosso highway. This 
enstome [f)f bin-cating], though ruicly used in our dayes 
ftliat is, in Chailes U.’s time], yet hy some people was 
observed in the si riel (‘st time of the Presbyterian govern- 
ineiit, as at Dynder,” an<l other places which he then 
quotes, lie gi\es this as the meaning and method of the 
usage—*' In llie County of Hereford was an old custome 
at Piineialls to hire poor People who weic to take upon 
them the Sinnes of the Party deceased. The manner was 
that when the thorps was brought out of the House ami 
layd on the Hieie, a Loafe of Bread was brouglit out and 
deli\ered to the Sinne-eater, over the Corps, as also a 
!ua/.ar-bowle of maple full of Beer, which he was to drink 
up, and bixpence in money; in consideration whereof he 
took upon him ipso /iicfo ii\\ tlic Sinnes of the defunct, and 
freed him or her from walking after they were dead. This 
custome alludes, methiuks, something to the Scape Goate 
in the Old I.awc (Levit. xvi. 21). 1 believe this Custome 

was lieietofoie used all over Wales.” 

In our own day wo must of course go further afield for 
stivvivalsof ancient superstition. We find the custom of 
sm-filing therefore now driven back into Central Asiiu 
‘ One poor old man hccmcd coiibtantly engaged in prayer. 

1 was told he was an iskatebi, a person who gets his living 
by taking on himself the sins of the dead, and thenceforth 
devoting himself to prayer for their souls: he conesponds 
to I he Sin-eater of the Welsh border” (Schuyler’s “Turki- 
btan,” 1876). An interesting letter from Bngfcrd, dated 
1714, is given in Lcland’s “ l)e Rebus Britanuicis Collec- 
tanea,” publislied in 1715 (Leland himself was antiquary to 
Henry VIII.)i and records the custom of sin-eating os pre- 
valent not long befoio that date (1714) “in the memory of 
/)ur lathers,” in Shropshire and in “villages adjoining to 
Wales.” He refers to Aubrey ns an authority, and his de- 
aciiption is much the same, wdth the addition of the for- 
mula •‘pokcri hv the sin-eater, that after his symbolical 
meal he “ pronounced, with a composed gesture, the ease 
and rest of the soul departed, for which he would pawn 
his own soul ’’ Kennct, bishop of l\tcrborough in 1718, 
notes upon the margin of Aubrey’s MS., “It seems a re- 
nuiindei of this cubtoin which lately obtained at Amersden, 
in the county of O.\foul, where at the buiinl of every corpse 
Olio caKe and one flaggon of ale, just after the inlerincnt, 
weie brouglit to the minister in the church porch.” May 
not our “funeral baked meats” arise from the same cus- 
tom ? It is noted by Hayward (1599) ns a refinement of 
eiuclty that Richard II. was persecuted even after his death ; 
for his body was “ obscurely interred, without the chaigi 
of a dinner for celebrating the funeral.” 

SINES, CUBVSS OF, aio those curves whose equa- 
ti(m is y = bin it being understood that x btands for as 
many angular units a.s there are linear units in tbealiscissa. 
The nmlulntory form of these curves is easily established, 
and if the ordinate of the curve consists of several of them 
as In the equation y=« sin x + 6 bin 2x, the severa 
parts of such a compound ordinate may be put together ii 
the same manner as waves or other undulatory forms aie 
c<impoun(led of himple elements. See Wavk. 

Cum s of Cosines only differ from curves of sines in 
that the cobine, not the sine, is used in the equation. 


SINES, LAW OF, tl lat law of refraction hy wbicli the 
sines of the angles of incidciK o and of refraction hear a 
constant ratio to one another for tlio same media. See 
KkFRACTION of I.K.IIT. 

SINEW. SccTkndov. 

SINGAPORE is an isLiiid and a riiill^h po^jpcssion 
n the l^ast Indies, included in the Sinvii^ Siiilk- 
MKNTS, and situated at the southernmost l•\lr^^tlllv of the 
Malay Peninsula. The isKiinl has an elli]jlical form, 
and is about 25 miles in its greatest leiigtli fiom c;mt to 
west, and 15 miles in its greatest width. It contains an 
area of about 206 square miles. It is divided frtnn tin* 
continent of Asia hy a long and iiarruvv stiait calb d Salat 
Tubrao or tlie old strait of iSing.i[)oic, which is nearly 10 
miles long, .and vaiies in width from 100 y.'inls to 2 inili'--. 
At its western extieinily, near the i“'l.\iid of Mammhoiig, 
it has only a diqitli of 24 fathoms, hut further east it is 
nowhere less than 5 fathoms deep. TJiis stiait was 
formeily navigated hyve^^^els la»und for tlie China .seas, 
but the advantages wliich tlie Stiaits of Singapore ofTer 
for a .speedy and safe navigation an* gieat that it has 
not been used since tiny heennn krn>vvii. Tlie last- 
mentionej straits extend along the sf-iithnn coast of tho 
island of Singapoie, and the most navigable [i.iit lies 
within the Biitish possessions. 

t^urfiice ond Climafv. — The sin face of the island is 
gently undulating, heie and tluae rising into low loundid 
hills of inconsiderahle elevation, the liigln st of tlicni (called 
Bukit-Tina or the Tin Hill) being about 1200 fc t above 
the sea. When it was first occupied by the British it was 
( ntirt-ly covered with a finest compoFcd of diflerent kinds 
of treo.s, five or six of whiih are well adapi.d for • very ob- 
ject of house-lmildlng. Tin of tlie inteiioi istom- 
posed of sand and clay iion-‘-toi . , mixed with a laige 
portion of vegetable matter, whieli gives it a very black 
appearance. Near the coa^'t aie some low tracts. Hooded 
daily hy the tides, and there a general tendenev to tho 
form.ation of swimp'^. Rivnhts an; iiiimeicui'. but thiy 
are of inroiisidei.ible '-ize, aiiil the w vter is vei v b.id. 

The tliinalc is hot. but equable and luMltby, the scis^ns 
varying very little. 'Ihe atniosplieic ihronghoiit ll.e vear 
i.s .'-en no. The ''irnnth i xjiaiise of the mm is sourcidy 
rutiled hy a wind; Init the tides and i ons are inoic ir- 
regular than in most p.irts of the Mast. 

Vroducis^ -Iniwm/.q lU'. — Sing.ipiri* is not noli in .agri- 
cultiii.ll pioductions. No pvit of it w.as eiillnated when 
the British to(»k possession, .and at iiist the soil vv.is coii- 
.sideicd ill ad.ipted for agiicnllnial purposes. Rut eou- 
piilerahle ti.acls neai the town have been eli’ired by the 
Chinese, who h.av'e Mieeecded in cnltivatiug ditli lent kinds 
of fruits anil vegetables, catecliii. rice, colTee, .sugar, cotton, 
and e.spccially pepper and the betid-vine (/b/n r .•nn/ym?). 
Tiopical fiuits and vegetables giow well. 

The animals of F.niopc h.ue been introduced, hut most 
of them are few in nuinher, as pastnie grounds :ire seaice. 
The Cliiiiese, lioweviu, keep .i girat many hogs. Tigers 
svvaiin in tlic jungles, oeeasionally committing great h.ivoe, 
and, indeed, aeeoiding to a recent aulhovity, raiTv otf 
fioin 2fi0 to 300 persons aiimiilly. The wild eat, otter, 
flving-bquiirel, fenet, poreiijuiie, pangolin, .sloth, vvild bog, 
seveial kind.s of inonkevs, bats, especially tho il\ing-fo\ or 
pteropiis, sevei.nl varieties of rats, two peculiar -speeies of 
deer, and two .small .spctimeii.s of the ox tube, aic native; 
the dngung .abounds on the shore. The biids com]-iiMi 
f.aleoiis, owls, vai ions species of jiea-fowlN, p]]elsant^ and 
parti idges, pelicans, herons, wood peckers, p u o.juets. Ja''a 
sparrows, iS.c., with many varieties of wading biuN, but 
llui wcb-fooled species aie laie. Among leptiles are 
tuitles (both plentiful and cl)eap\ toitoi.se.s, crocodiles, 
the black cobia, .and other varieties of serpents. The co.ast 
and rivers abound with fish- .soles, mullets, rays, sharks^ 
&c,\ and crabs, prawns, and other ciiistacca ai’O iibnodant 
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SiNGAroHE, the chief town, stands on the southern 
shoic of the island, on a level and low plain of incon- 
siderable \\idlh, forming the harbour. IL extends several 
miles along the shore, but only a thousand yards inland, 
^^he^e it is inclo>ed by hills fioin 100 to IbO feet high. 
The commercial portion occuj)ies the most western ex- 
ticmity, and is sepaiated from the other parts by a salt 
neck, called the Singap(»ro Hi\er, which is navigable for 
small cr:^ft. A budge connects it with the eastern part, 
'\^hicll contains the dwellings of the Europeans, the pnblic 
otliee.s, and the military caiitoiimeiits. Contiguous to this j 
poitioii of the tia\n is the go\oinmLnt-hoiise, which is built 
on a lull, llic most eastern pait is occupied by the Malays 
and lUigi*'. mid l'^ s jnalid and fillliy. The whole of the 
waielioii". " and all the dwolling-lioiises in the principal j 
sticid> in lliur Mciiiity are built of brick and lime, and [ 
ijjfcd wiili u-d tde^. The higher classes of the European 
nad Ainoiican ineieliants gcneially Ine m bungaluW'. or 
g ii dtii-lioiui in the subiiib-^, and along the beach east of 
llic t'>wii. winch %»mmalld^ line ^ ii ws ol the harbour and j 
it ^ entrance. 5*hi]'s ho in the ronU of Smgipoie at the i 
di>taiiLe of from on.- to two mdi ^ fiom the port, aecoiding | 
to thf'ir dianght. The haiUjur is safe, eisy of appio.wh, | 
and will .a lniil the large'^t u^stls. It possesses w’h.ines, I 
'WartliL.'i'it L’va\ing-doek'‘. .and every con\enieiice. The 
pimcipal I ui iic buildings at >!ngap'Me are the government- ! 
Lou'e, a c jiiit-hcnse, .a t'lwii-li ih. a cathedral, a g:ml, cus- 
trjin-Lj'ase. in’.'^'n'ii ( iiap n a..d the .'^mgaf)orc Institution, 
found^-d b\ .''.1 S. f.-r tiie euliis.vtion of tin* Ian- . 

gu.'ige> 'f (-'Is.ni, '^lam, and the M.inds of the Malay ■ 
Aicinp'dago. 'I ;* re are al^o si veil] native ^chtK;iIs, a 
hnatu a'}lu:.i, ..nd an 1.^ ^pital lor lepus The general 
..pp nan-:'. lue t'-wu. ia of a mi\-‘<i Luu pean and > 
iir.il eha. nr.:: hut the ''iieit^ are generally wide,! 

ii I v.f i. ind light' d with ga*!; and the ^anitai} ariange- ! 
: entfl ail. wrii .iticnded to. 'Ihife In a^"!) an cthci»mt | 

a (-f pi A bjt.i’.iial garden l.as htely been formed. 

iS.iigapori u I I7u mile" fiom Point do (Jalle, in Ce\lon, | 
an i luiui mdis from Cilcutto. It is one of tiie pnnci- 
].al stalio .> of the lVn.:'"nl.ir and Uinntal Omi]»iny*M 
btcami.rs. 1 : i pojm! itii Ji .s ahoal 1 ‘JO.UOU, Line-tenths of 
the uumhi r "i uihahitanls in llie whole ‘'ctlli inent. hince 
thi- to'vn has bem \'‘ry stionjlv hjrtife-d. 

Singijiou lias become the Lriiui.n of S'-ntlicrn Asia in 
thi* Indian Au-lupi^-lago, and a great centre of exch.ang'- for 
the pr^lncti'-as of tie' Uid and New \Vorid". All the 
nitions il it ii.l. ih.t ti.e coimtiics boideimg on the Indian 
Oujau p "f-rt to it w’lili the piodnce of their :igncultuia! 
an i Ml i:,af iLt'di mg iiidiutru and t.ike m exchange sncli 
g.-od'» a' an md groan or [if duced m tliCir own distiitL'. 
llu; h e: thi r- a pm ly i[jark( t, whn ij at lijc "arm* time is 
w. il St' I k- d wuii Eup.p'.m good", di.ecihcl haspirily 
ht-m pio.;ie f ij b\ lii* wii- poiiei of du iarmg the l.ai hour 
of .^.n^ipo, a Jp - pc-.t. m wiiii.h no ‘Vji' it oi imj'oil 
dn! • : ■ .1... h' -r.igej l/i.hour, mi ligliliiousc fees :ire 

lew.. 

'1L‘ \n .e if til. i'npoit> and expert-’ fpitn and to .all 
ccjntr. 1 ...I t.'i.t -s tiu.- n'.’s to jLJo.hoo.hfji; a >i.ir. 

'Ihcp h- .ng u-ioMis d'Jti . llie I'NLMU'' of the 
rm nt 11 ‘1 h; oiiect tax' i and exi i"e duties, the 
aMeiMiP h* / g g* ir i.iily ‘•ligh’jV r • ,c. of the i xpcmlitiip-. 

Smgnpo'o p tf,. ctiief of tie. Struts ttiemmits, wdmh 
were n u whi.'-d from the eontro] of ih» Ir;ilMn gnveiii- ! 
merit to tr.*. *■ cp-taii for lljc C'lh-me^ m J>sh7. 

Ilutfirif . — .'^.iigipore Is f^h bratnl in M.i' i'ari hlslorv as 
basing be' M the hrst jila"* of ^eiilimfnt of the eailv Mabiy , 
Codoru-ts from Sumatra. Ihoir locition here took plae^ 
toward 1 the middle of the twelfth cejitmy, and the lim-s of 
lie ari'ieut town of (Sin^>ijfurn. or city of the 

I'evng wre stiil trae-able in l^JO. I'or fentnrin befme * 
l^ill, ler. tlie island seems to have been unclaimed b> 
a .Y p-ywer. In tlgit var it was formally annexed to the ; 


territoiies of the Sultan of Jnhore. Its splendid po.sition, 
on the iriaiitimc highw.iy from India to China, induced Sir 
Stiimford KalHes to endeavour to obtain possession of it for 
the East India Company, and permission was given to 
erect a British factory on it in 1819. The population 
then only consisted of about 150 individuals, nm.'itlyti.sher- 
iiicn and pirates, who lived in a few miserable huts. In 
1824 Mr. Crawford puichasud for the Ea.st India Company 
the sovereignty and fee-simple of the island and every 
i.slet within 10 miles of it, for X1.'I,500 and an annuity of 
X3780. The progi’css of the settlement 1ms been e.x- 
ecedingly rapid since it came into the pos.ses.sion of tho 
British. In 1822 the population had increa.sed to 10,000 
peisons; ill 1830 to 30,000 ; in 18o0 to 00 , 000 ; and in 
1886 it w.as estimated nt over 120,000 — of wliom 2770 
were Europeans, 86,000 Chinese, 22,000 Malays, and 
12,000 Indians; and the population is probably tho mo.st 
heterogeneous in the world, comprising as it does nearly 
twenty nationalities, speaking different tonguc.s. Tho 
M.alay is the prevailing language, and tin; rec('gni/iC«l 
medium of eoinimmieution between all the icsideiits. 'Iho 
Europeans and Chinese constitute the we.illhiiT chis"cs. 
The former are for the most pait mei chants, .shopkeepers, 
and agents for mercantile houses in Euiope. Must of the 
aitis.ms, l.abounTs, agriculturi.sts, shopkeepeis, and native 
merchants arc Chinese. The Malay.s aic cliieny occupied 
111 ti>liing, collecting seaweed, and cutting timber, and 
manv of them are cinploved as Ujatrncn and sailms. 

SINGING is the muMcal u^e of the human voice. In 
the article Akytlxoid Cakiii. \« i^s the diffcieiit use of 
the larynx for singing and spe.iking is e.vplained, ainl the 
general .Structure of the Laiiyn.v, wliieh is the oigau of 
xoice, is given in the article under that heading. 

The human voice is an instrument of very \aii.il>le corn- 
pass. Some voices ha\e but alnjuit an octavo of ]im-*iial 
notes, otheis have twice ns many, exception.^ voices lia\e 
two and a half or oven three octaves. Singing voices are 
divided into the high soprano and the deep contralto of 
women and boy.s, hctwcon which comes the voice very com- 
mon ill England, and called me7,7.o-sopiMno ; alto, usually a 
falM'lto male viyice, but occasionally a trill' ^uiec; ,md tlic high 
tenor and low bass for m.aIo voices, between vvhicli ci>inos 
I the ordinary English male voice, (ho hai vtonc (oi b.uitoiie). 
.As to tho range of these voices .Mozart has left it mi recjird 
that Aguj.iii the .soprano could sing frnn a up to v'" in 
altissimo, three and a quarter ocUve.s. Omtraltos of «lecp 
regbster can frequently .sing a.s low ns ha.sH c, Tenors of 
finest voice roach the high c” in the middle of the tiehlo 
st.avc, and basses not nnfreqiiently touch D below the Imss 
.stave. The Kussiaii Cathedral ha.sscs form almost n class 
apart, and tle re coiitrabossi arc found who readi .AA, and 
I ven <jtf, below tho bass .stave. Such a bass was .singing 
' m London in the present generation. Eioni this note to 
the high of Agujari is about live nnd a li.df oetaves, 
.surely a remarkable compass hr ho small a ]MU.sii’al in 
atruinent as the voice. 


Bus-sian ItasHes. Agiijarl In 1770(ieat6 Mozart). 

Many of our great sopranos have had nearly three octaves 
compiLSs, .sueh as Maia (f; to Banti (g to g ' Cit i- 
lani {g to //'"), Mrs. Biliington (a to a'"), Carlolta l*atli 
(y to t"), 

Tho usual range is, soprano, c' to a" ; contralto, g to 
ft'; tenor, d to burytone, B to e'; and bas.s, F to d\ 
'lenor music is u.su.ally written in the treble stave, an 
fx’tave higlier than tho true sounds. 
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The clianKo in musicnl composition from brilliancy to 
intensity has had a disastrous effoct upon siiii'ing con- 
sidered as a display of vocal (ns distingnished from musi- 
cal) ability. There are few singers now who can piopcrly 
render tho florid vocal music of past gciiejations. This 
music, though not really fine in itself, was so effective and 
HO enormously difficult that it necessitated long and ardu- 
ous study. Modern rccitative-like compositions, where all 
tho colouring is given over to tho orchestra, not only do 
not demaiui such skill in vocal dexterity, bnt absolutely 
pi event its exercise. Consequently it is lapidly becoming 
a lost ait. Another reason for the temporary decay of 
really line singing is the overstraining of numbers of voices 
ill chorus singing. I’he practices of choral societies are 
too long and too arduous, and tho singer's inevitable ten- 
dency to sing loud that ho may hear his own voice is sure 
to lend to imduo exertion. The evil is intensified by the 
m»isy orchestras, which arc the ruin of large modern con- 
certs, so tliat the performances of great works degenerate 
into an ignoble contest between the blaring trumpets and 
the shouting choristers. The more musicianly among the 
c«)uductois are aheady beginning to alter this and to caic 
for their voices. Much attention is paid to the physiology 
of singing. Ncvcithelcss there is every reason to believe 
that a new school, that of purity of tone and expression, 
will aiiso on tho ruins of the former, and it is to be hoped 
that the later singing will outshine the earlier stylo in good 
time. 

It is doubtful, however, wlicther more than a scientific 
interest can altacli to the gi*eat study of tho larynx and 
the tin oat and mouth when engaged in singing wliich mark 
tliesc later years. 'I'lio excellent treatise, sensible, read- 
abl and pojjular, of Dr. Morell Mackenzie on the “ Hy- 
giene tlic* Vocal Organa” (London, 1880), is among the 
be.st i)f such woiks; and a more profeb.sionally musical 
>ie\\ of the pli)siology of the subject is taken in the 
claboiato “Voice, Song, and Speech” of Mcssis, Lennox 
Ih’owne and Kmil Bebnkc (London, 1883). \Vlien Poipoia 
liained the great Calfarelli, teaching him to sing one and 
tho same piece of music for five or six years, ahd dismiss- 
ing liim wlien at last he had mastered all its ditlicolties 
with the words, ‘*Now% caro mio^ you are the greatest 
singer in the world,” the famous maestro knew nothing 
and would have cared less about the anatomy of throat or 
chest. Ho was a profound musician ; he had heard tho 
best vocalists of that or any age; this he thought sufficient 
for all purposes. Modern singing masters not unfrequcntly 
wiite with great learning about the laryngoscope, the vocal 
cords, glottis, and pharynx. Somehow they do not pro- 
iluce a Callarelli. 

A singing master who is thoroughly and practically 
ju'quainted with the anatomy and physiology of the parts 
o\er which he is to give his pupils control, his other 
qinditications being equal, is in a position to produce 
IlHcv icM:lts than one who is deficiint in such skill; but 
his other qualifications, such ns artistic taste and feeling, a 
fine car, and large cxpeiicnce, are infinitely more important 
than the ]»rofoundest scientific investigations. 

The application of physiology to tho vocal art is practi- 
cally' identified in this country wdth the researches of one 
( f the foremost singing masters now alive, Signor Maniii l 
Garcia; elsewhere it dates back to a much earlier period. 
Dr. Fabrizio Aquapendente, professor at Padua about 1500, 
was the first to place tho theory of sound production by 
the vocal organs on a rational basis. His researches were 
fuitlier developed by Denis Dodart, physician to liOuis 
XIV., who in 1700 rend a treatise on the functions of the 
glottis to the Academic des Sciences, and was in his turn 
superseded by Antoine Perroris, author of tho essay “ Do 
la I'ormation do la Voix do rilomme” (1741), who seems 
to have started tho so-called “string theory,” according to 
which the vocal ligaments are analogous to the strings of 


a bowed instrument, the tone being raised by means of 
shortening them. Infinitely more impoitant than all theso 
theories were tho practical rescaichcs made by Manuel 
Garcia by means of the LAUYNr.o^smrj:. At tlic same 
time, if wt are to aim at a bcicntilic examination of tho 
art of singing, it must be truly scKutifit and not psendo- 
Bcientlfic. Thn absurd jaiL'mi wiitteii and tanglit by 
musicians, learned only in their ow'n ait, as to the jnoper 
mode of production of the voice is ccitain]} ^peutidy 
doomed to disa[)pcar. 

The larynx is tlie organ of voice just as mmli a'' the 
eye is tho organ of sight, or tlic e.ir of licaung. L\ci\’ 
one would laugh at a iiiiiii who slimild pretdid to mim 11 
with his lips or .see W’itli liis fingeis; yet sutli cl lims aie 
not one wdiit moie absuid lliaii those of sincicrs wljo 
profess to fetch their voue fiom the back of the liead, the 
roof of the mouth, tho bottom of the chctjt. or anywhcie 
else that their inisinteipieleil .semsations bad them to 
fancy. 

The act of taking hreatli, in a musiial sense, is n more 
complicated pn)cess tlmn wunhl aj>pe:ir to the oulsiJei, 
and many tluoiies lia\e lacai .ind me at tlio 

present moment held on the subji-et. Tin* eombincd 
power of miilrilV and of nb bieathing nnd<aihli illy con- 
stitutes the right way, and collai-hout hieithing is ti^rally 
wrong and xicious, and .•‘huiild not in a stale nf heilth he 
made use of under any i iicumstaiices. Wlicii tiilaiging 
our chests by the dc‘'Cent of tlic mnlnir aiul by siih-ways 
extension of tliuiibswe infiate the lungs wheie tlic) mo 
largest, and where eon 'Oqucntly we can get tin* Inu^est 
amount of air into them, WJieu e\|Mii(]’ ig our che'.ts 
by i.aising the shouklers and tlic tnllm huiics, ^^e.. wo 
infl.ite the lungs w’heie tliey m-' ,..'Mrst, and wlicie ron- 

seqnenlly we get the smallest aim iint of air into them. 

The lilies laid down hv pliysioloiosts as to the kiiul of 
food and diink most beiieluial to the xoieo may ho ex- 
cellent in their wiu.hut it is doubtful whelhei they will 
be adopted to aiu large extnit, lake, for instime, tho 
f.amiliar medicid pH>hii>itii'n of sujqiev to all smgus hut 
those of exreplional digt^tisi; ]»o\vii''. 'Ic) nuisl \ei.ali''U 
supper IS llie most iiiijK riant meal of the d ly. 'lino, is a 
rule, dine \ery eaily — some of them ilw not .nne at all oii 
theda>s wdicn the) haie to sl!n^ I'au tley he* ex|.pii.‘d 
to letiic to bisl after siijuinie elloits in a stale htjiJeni.g 
on star\ation ? 

ismgeis aie a most superstitions race, and most of tl mi 
have some panacea of tlieii own to wliuh tlnw altacli 
implicit faith. A famous o])eiatic tenor to. k ‘^ips ut 
cliainpagno in the inteivaU of acting; anotlnm ‘ruit 
aitist, a lady, used to helie\e in the sn[nenM* \irlues 
of stout; oyster*', a raw ei:g hcitru with -ngai, slicl^ of 
cucumber, me some of tlie thing', ii micd among the 
inmiTiicrable eccentiie remedies rosoitcd to hv singas. 

'Die most musical of oidinar) languages foi vii.gmg in 
the Italian, whose luimeious bioavl u souiuls (the best 
vowel fur singing Dll') and frequent vowels and lahiaK, 
and whose fieedom fioiii xeiy Inu^h eon ''Oi Mill*', make it 
the .singei’s favourite tongue. Next it eemes the 1 .tin (»f 
tlie IJoinaii ikilliolic rimuli sen ic< s, pvononnei d Italiiu 
f.ushioii. If it were md for (»nr iinfoi Innate extessof Siui- 
LANTS (elsewhere explained') Lngli'-li would come in \t 
without dispute, in spite of ;in occi'-ioiial ]dcrlu'>a v f ton- 
soiiants. As it is, Fiencli. nltlu)ngh pos'xes'.mg m inv m iv 
dis.igrccable nasal sounds (witne''S Vutoi lingo’s 
tu cliantcs,” a vile plir.ne for a singfih mu''! tale j.ie- 
cedenco of Knglisli because of the ]>iaitice ot lunch 
.singers, an with all French poeti-v , to pionounce the lin d c so 
common in th.at language, hut winch i-' mute m oi dinary 
spcooli; consequently coimon Ult^ aic cut isuudoi , and tho 
words have an “asy llow. (ha man is unqucstioinhly 
vocally the worst language (d those named. If Schu- 
mann's “ Ich giollc nicht" were hut in liali.in, and set 
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to worils of equal power, it woulil be much bettor for 
llie Hut a tine sin<;-‘r will mui; liiicly in any 

languap*, ami the uuuo espceially if be arliculato Ins 
woi'vK This siiuplt* nccuiupli^hmcnt is acquired by 

very few siii^eis. Tbnsc who have heard Stockhausen 
*siui; one of Seliiiboit’s best or Madame Sainton- i 

l)t>lhy sins; one of our iiati\e ballads, can realize of what 
KnL;li‘'h and even (lei man aie musically capablt!. 

SINGING FLAMES, \\licu a small (lame burns 
within a tube, a nm''ical note is produced W’hich is the 
proper ttme of ihc tube. This fait, as to a hydrogen 
flame, wa-' iil««e..\ , i ed by llu^eins in 1777, and was at once 
set doiMi tf til*' j>uKt s caused by tbe contraction and ex- 
pansion of the aqueous vapour pioduccd by the combustion 
of tbe liydioi,. n. The explanation was overthrown by 
I’araJa;, who simpl\ showed lliat any tlamc whatever would 
prcdiuc the saiiii* P'sult, co.d-;^as for instance, if treated 
in a pioper manner, Faiaday considered that all pas 
tlamej, wcie attended with feeble and rapid oxploMons, and 
tin' so ^'ive the flutter of tuiieleNS sound which the pipe 
rapidly biou^ht into oidcr ami caused t*» become ihythmical 
with its own proper \ihiatioii-iate. A liipe roKc-buincr 
plaied witb.m a lon^ i lo or ‘Jn fei t lonp) can be 

made to pive foitli a sound of pi t at jiowcr, wliicli will 
shake a ro‘*m with its vilu itioii. If now the pressure he 
increased, the toiioiiuii ises ’o a certain point, at which 
the reaction t f the i* Kibb* wa\e> is so pi eat lus to exlinpuish 
the f^'in e with a in iso like a pistol. If on the other hand 
the ti iMie i'- uducod. tin* sound diminisbes and then ceases ; 
but after a pause tJ: * tiist liaimoiiic (the octave) is heard; 
and a still fnitl.ci' reduction piotiin\& the >ccond liannonic 
(^tiie Iw.ifth to tl. ’ pnine t(air'). A common hou«c- 
(h.miiey is ^ueti .1 lohp I ipc, nud the roar of a (laminp (iie 
is simply a n iipli att»rii{*t at a musical tone. Without 
comp to this ext»-nt. but iisinp small tapirinp flames and 
tubes of (jrd.maiv limptiis, siupmp Hums arc (juile easy to 
pr*'lTue. Index'd inus'cal m^tiunieiits, inoie or less satis- 
fact'iv. hive been made </f such materials; these are the 
pyr qdioiies or^>/onn -j/jv/f/jM. which ]>ei lotlically appear. 
'I la v aie cun uis as scientific tovs, but arc of no value as 
iiitis Cal m-;tium< n*s. 

IhofeS'oi 'Iviul.ill has •■hown the real cause of siiipiiip 
flames, by (ati hn.i: tiie imape of tlu* (lame vvlien sinpinp 
on a i.ipiiily n-tatnip iinirfr, wli* n it is at once seen that 
instiad of a co..irmuus baud of l.irhl. sni.ill detached imapes 
cf tile dame aie nfiecled. It llnis appears tliat tlie llamo 
is extinpiiishcd bv Us c-wri soiiii<l-wavcs, and is relit by the 
l.ot ii,r. and it is : 'U diil’.iult to sj.fjw by means of suitable 
a[iparatiis tl.at tl.** fiane- cxtirpusiics and rchphls itself 
one* for ^'Vfi v vihiAtJoii. "1 hus tn pn-diice the note wc 
call o " (<*i ■' pitch r' ), the c" ill the mnhile of (he treble 
bt ive, a sI:,-io,r (lame would fla>li ainl die fi’JH times in 


Mozart called tbe “ zaubei floto” (maple fluto)ft sinpspiel tha 
term opera (Ger. oper) lias lonp replaced tho older iiliraso, 
and the term sinpspicl is now lepaidod as limited to plays 
enriched with music. It is thoreforo exactly the converse 
of the opera comique (or operetta), which may bo defined 
as an operii with dmlopuo intcrspeiscd. 

SI'NIS or SIN'NIS, a personapo of tlie ancient Greek 
mytholopy, often referred to by our poets, like his fellow in 
barbarity, Prokrustes. The method fciinis adopted with 
his victims after robbinp them w’ns to fix them to the top 
of a fir tree which he had bent, and which, when let po, 

I liuiled them aloft into the nir. His huntinp-pround was 
the isthmus of Corinth. Tho hero Theseus destroyed him 
by means of his own device. 

SINISTER gets its evil mcaninp from tlic ancient 
customs of aupury. It is merely the Latin .^Inintrurn^ to 
tho left hand ; but as birds flyinp or sinpinp upon the left 
hand were reparded as of evil omen, sinister and inauspicious 
were one and tho same thinp. Our count r} men often think 
it unlucky to hear a raven croak upon the left hand, and 
corvn sinistra is quoted as of evil omen in the Latin poets. 
So loiip do superstitions persist ! 

In heraldry minister means the ripht-hand side of a shield 
or coat of arms, because the shield is icpardcd as bciiip 
home by a knipht, whose left side would naturally be 
opposite the right hand of the spectator. 

SINKING FUND, an almost invariable part of a 
modem povernment loan. The principle is rouplily this; 
the borrowing state enpages to pay the lenders ivs a body 
60 much money a year, and of this pross Mim aceitain 
part goes to pay interest, and the remainder to pay off as 
much of the loan as it will bcitc for at par, or at a rate 
per cent, fixed at the date of the loan. Cf course in (lie 
first year the preat bulk goes for interest: but with evi-ry 
year the bulk of the loan is reduced by the sinking fund, 

I and the less interest is payable the more money is available 
for the sinkinp fund. Thus the debt would sink at an 
increasing rate, slowly at first, but very rapidly at last, 
until it was quite extinguished. A sinkinp fund is in fact 
an investment in the loan itself at compound iiileiest ; and 
, as an example, to make tho matter clear, it may be hem 
j said that a 5 per cent, loan on which the borrowing pov- 
I eiiimcnt has agreed to pay 1 per cent, extra as a sinkinp 
1 fiiud — that Is, lnLs agreed to pay 6 per cent, on the total 
I loan annually, taking interest and sinking fund together — 
would he entirely paid off in a little less than thiity-scveii 
I years. 

.Sometimes, instead of paying off bonds to the holders 
^ ill the manner above shown, and according to the rate 
agreed uf»on at the issue of the loan, a government will 
start a sinking fund after a loan has lung been issued, and go 
into the market to buy its own bonds. A very common 


ev* : V second. Jt has been .‘'aid above, that the pitch of the 
n^Ic d*‘i*»rds iij*'in the length of tl.f pi[>e, hut in praetiec 
tl i" le r j.r*.cij5i!y the cas**; the •.ize of the flame affects 
ti.c t'i a small < xfent and within limits. large 

a t!a . t vmII r.<-l .•'*n]iid at all; tf*o sinall a flame .rounds 
tl hirni'M:'*. ml tl.** smaller the flame the higher the 
harrr-n < j.i- I i* m!. 

A *-111111 ^ .‘i.t il iM". sud.ihlv yd;n f d. may L* made to 
fciri/ hitler hy aii'itljfm ^injir.g tl.iine, or by the voice or any 
oth* r niU‘-i<al ‘■ound ; h'lt if the gf'ii»Taliiip .‘•r>und he vi-ry 
Ion 1, it vvill h*' extjijeui''hed by the foiee of the sound-waveM. 
ANo hy [iiodncii.g a ‘-ouiid of diiT rent pbaxe from the 
first, a flame whii h li.'is Km n made to sing may he reduced 
to hih-nce by the (oritinufd jnt(rfeienc»- with its vibrations. 
I he article Sf.n-'IIIVK I’lamks may be refeircd to with 
advantigo in eiiimection v^ith this Hiihject. 

SING'SPIEL was the general tnin in Germany f»»i a 
iriU'K.al drama, whether a melodrama, an opera comique, or 
a prari'l opera; that is to pay, whether the music was a 
inhorijinate, an equal, or a dominant clement. Hut tliough 


result is that such a government will use all its enonnotis 
jiowers to “bear” tho market just before it means to pur- 
chase, 80 that it may get as much relief for its money as 
p(jH.sib1e. Spain has in this way bought for 15 per cent, 
bonds which her creditors a very short time previously had 
bought of her for about 30. 

The English sinking funds which onr chancellors of tho 
exchequer start from time to time, with a view of reducing 
on some sort of system the vast overgrown dead- weight 
of the national debt, generally take the form of tcrminnblo 
annuities. 'I'ho povernment sells certain terminable annui- 
ties, that is, it undertakes for a som paid down to pay a 
yearly sum for so many years and no longer; and the 
money rcadved from the annuitants is used to cancel its 
value in the funds. The annuities form a yearly charge 
in the estimati'S till they work themselves out as amingecL 

In all these systems the danger exists of some sudden 
danger or necessary outlay arising — whereupon tlio first 
thing a minister, at his wits' end for money, is sure to turn 
to os a resource, is a temporary (it is always a ** merely 
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temporary”) sn‘^penHi^n of tho sinkiiipj fnnJ. Anotlior T 
flumcc of (l:ui^or to a sinkinp fund is the difficulty of rais- ] 
ing taxes in hard tiinc^s. Thus a proposal of Sir Itobert 
Walpole’s, in 1710, to got lid of the national debt in this 
manner, which was taken up and devcloj)cd in a thoroughly 
workable manner by William Pitt in 1786, seventy years | 
later, eventually (1807) took the form of setting £1,000,000 I 
aside annually to bo allowed to increase at compound in- j 
terest till it could abolish the debt; but it failed, for the j 
simple that in hard times the taxes were unpro- 

ductive and the money hard to bo borrowed. lloiTowing 
money to save is suicidal, and the fund soon came to ai 
end in consequence. It would have been simpler and 
equally elheaeioiis to pay oflT the £1,000,000 a year instead | 
of trying to save it up. A new sinking fund was set up 
under Geoige IV. in 18211, but this too succumbed m a 
few years lo the temporal y needs of impecunious clianccllors. 
In 1870 the most iccent attack of the kind was made, 
still upon Pitt’s basis of the extra £1,000,000 per annum, 
but expended by way of tenninablo annuities, &c., instead ! 
of being saved. 'I'he operation of this fund has been most 
b(‘nefieial. If nothing happens to check it, the great debt 
will be reduced in this manner, by the end of this century, 
by no less a sum than £100,000,000, as well as what 
may he done with surpluses on the budget or any other 
windfalls. 

SINON, one of the characters in the Trojan War, has 
become almost a type of the deceiver who scruples at no | 
low cunning to achieve his ends, and trades upon the best | 
fienlimcntH of men. Ho was a relation of Ulysses (Udnsseus) 
acconling to Virgd (A'neid li.), and was tlie means of the | 
.snece.'iS of that arch -schemer’s design for the taking of tlio i 
tonii. Tho (Jreeks having set sail by pretence, Sinoii 
allowed himself to be found by the Trojans apparently much 
iujure<l with self-iiifliclod wounds. These he said were due 
to tlic ciuelty of the (Irceks, his comrades, who had then 
purposely left him behind to peihsli, for reasons which, as he 
gave thf'in, seemed plausible. In revenge, as he, made out, 
he ronlided to the Trojans that the great wooden effigy of 
a lioise li ft by the Clreeks on the shore was fin atonement 
to Mineiva (Athena) for the insult Ulysses had put upon 
tho goddess when he polluted her sanctuary in Troy and 
carried away the palladium on which tho safety of Troy 
depended. Siiion therefore counselled the Trojans to 
sceuie the favour of the goddess, and possibly ultimately 
the victory over Europeans, by dragging tho liorso within 
the gates. This was done, a breach in tho w^alts bein; 
made: and in the dead of night Sinon let out the Greeks 
coueealcd within tho machine, and tho foes of Troy weie in 
her midst. Tho stratagem was perfectly successful, and 
Troy was in flames that very night, 

SINO'PE (Turk. Hinoob^ iSinoub, or Sinnb), a seaport 
town of Asia Aliiior, on tlie Black Sea, 75 miles W.N.W. 
of Sambouii. Population, about 10,000. It is situated on 
an isthmus connecting a high rocky peninsula with the 
mainland, and has on its south-west side tlio best port on 
the north coast of Asiatic Tin key. Its walls arc ivy-elad 
and overhang deep wooded ravines, crossed by high and 
narrow bridges. Many of its buildings aie surroiiudcd by 
gardens. It has a dockyard and naval arsenal, and ex- 
ports timber, salt, cordage, fish, and oil. Of the ancient 
city of Sinope, which was founded by a colony of Milesian 
Greeks, and for 200 years after the Peloponnesian War was 
almost the mistress of the Kuxine, numerous ruins still 
€.xist — friezes, hundreds of Corinthian columns, capitals, 
insciiptions, and even statues, built up into the walls of its 
picturesque Byzantine fortifications. 

Sinope was the birthplace of Diogenes, the famous Cynic 
philosopher. In modern times it is chiefly famous as tho 
scene of a sanguinary naval engagement between the Turks 
and (ho Ku.ssians on the 30th of November, 1853. The 
Turkish squadron, consisting of thirteen ships, while lying 
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at anchor in the roailstead was entirely destroyed, owing, 
in some measure, to tho sudden and unexpected attack of 
tho Russians, and 4000 Tuiks were killed. Tho Rnssiaiis 
also bombarded and nearly mined Ihe town. 

SIN'TER (Ger. sin tern J to drop), in geology, is the 
term applied to the hard and compact inr ru.stations depositc'd 
round springs conlainiiig silica and lime in solution, to 
distinguish tliem from the more uaithy d«'poslti<*iis known 
as Tufa. The flinty varieties arc termed siUciom .i/'/z/tr, 
and the limy varieties calc-finfer, 

SINTOO'. See Shinto. 

SI'NUS (Uat.), in anatomy, the depressions or grooves 
exislfut in \;inous lM)nes. 'Ihe veins W'hich tiri\er''f' lh<^ 
cerebral durn iwiftr ;ire .'ilsf> called The frontal 

sinuses arc the large hollows of the forehead divided into 
two portions by ;i perpendicular bony partition, and lined 
with a coni inuat ion of the pituitary membrane, which 
secietes the mums diseliarged into the no^e. In what 
may be teimed the lower types of m in. such as the Papuan 
and Australian aborigines, no fiontal sinuses aie found. 

SIOOT'y SIOUT, or SlUT, wiiitm also Onont or 
Ai-sioid (anciently /.fjcopohs), is the piineipal town of 
Upper Kgypt, capital of a proviin <*, m ar tlic Nile. The 
population is about 25,000. It js tlie Imgest and best- 
built town soiifh of Cano, fioin wldih it is alxait 200 
miles distant; and has woll-Mippbcd hi/aars, liamUome 
mosqnes, a palace built by Ibiabim Tasha, public bnths, 
a government school, and cotton factory. It is also an 
important inililaiy station, .and has a largo mannfaflnrc 
of pipe-bowls, gieat quantities of winch are exported. 
Around it aie traces of the ancient city an ^ in the ad] icent 
iiiount.dns, w'est of tlic Nile srvernl rein likable t<'mb«, 

! giottoes, and (Mtr.combs. j-i- -u Mu* summit of iln-si- 
i innnntains there is the best view in K'/ypt mer the \ alley 
' of the Nile. 

I SIOUX' INDIANS, a former numerous and powerful 
I tribe, iiiii.ibiting the tonntry b< tween the Missouri and 
I the Mississippi, but now' almost eiiliiily eonfinod to the 
j l)akot'di ten Urn y. Smui* ^cals since tlii'y were estimated 
to number 5n,nn0, including 7<)0O wanims; but the entire 
tiibe, men, women, and clnldien, probably docs not row 
contain inoie than the latter number — the aih.ince nf 
civilization and tbeir frequent w.iis ^\,tll the (’l.ippe .lys 
h.aving va])idly i educed them. They mo generally vny 
brave, and somewhat more eUilized than the otliei Indnns, 
Roman Catholic missions having been esfalilished .am- ng 
them, w’ith .a considerable degree of success, for more li m 
I tw'o ceil till ies. The ricsbvtenans h ive aNo woiked ainon 
; them in modern times. 

SIPH'NO. called al so Siphautu and Si famio, an island 
in the Mcditerninc.mi, forming one of the gtoup called the 
Cyelades, noted for its pi>ltery. The original nmno was 
Merojie. It w.-is colonized by Toniaiis fiom Athens. In 
tho reign of Uolycratos, the tyr.int of Samos, about 520 ii.c\, 
the inhabitants were very flouriNbing in consequence of 
their gidd and silver mines, and, .-lecoi'ding to Herodotus 
(iii. 57), wcie the most wealthy of the islanders. Their 
mines weie .af tel wards less i.aluablo, and seem uliimately 
to haic been wi ought out. 

Siplnio is .situated to the S.K, of Serpho, N.U. of Milo, 
and iS.W. of Taro, lying iminedi.itely opposite Antipaie. 
It is of an oblong form, and about ;»0 miles m ciuiimfeiencr. 

The population is about 5U00. The sod i^ feitde, mid 
(he chief products are corn, silk, tigs, w.ix, and honey. 
A good deal of the land, howeier, is laid out in viniwanls; 
but the wine is not so good as that of I lie neighbouring 
islands. 

SI'PHON. See Hydrat tk s. 

SIPHON BAROMETER. See Bakometek. 
SIPHONOPH'ORA. See Hyiikd/oa. 

SIP ULOS (1 .at. the modern Daghy is 

a mountain in Lydia, Asia Minor, of volcanic origin, a pait 
21 
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of the raiiiro of TnuMo^, the modern Kisi{!n Ihigh^ [ 

juid lun^ lu rth-Wf.st beside llie liver Hennns. It to ! 
^^ijiiili'S that the nnhajipy Xiohe letired ^\lieii lobbcd of | 
lier t\vd\r ehibhen in one fatal hour by tlie arrows of tho [ 
ail'll} jL;<‘d Apollo ami his si^iei ; and here she \scpt inces- | 
sautly, till at her jna^ei /eiis changed hei into a lock, i 
But this Could not stop liei and stone tlioii;;h she was 
the water flowed fioiu Indden spiiii.:s oi fioiii the meltin;:; - 
snows adv)wn her li^id face. As »SophokJes fca}S in tho 
‘•Antigone.’ | 

• (Ui '^inalos hi, h i'\ iLf I 

'1 lu Till yjiaii sir uii:er sits ■ 

■\\ Ih'iu 1 iintulo^ ; | 

1 dul tin. iiiec'd lock, I 

(. liii.-iiii; as i\ > eljiiits, 

Siihtiiio Hi d make its l>^^ ii. 

'I'be everhistiim' snow. 

AVliieh lesls above, and melts, 
lledfws tlm lints tieiientb 
Tliose blows that evei weep." 

ransanias, a Lati\f c f ll.<‘ comury at the foot of Sipnlos, 
tt 11s of the aj peaiaiu'o («f the mountain tlitl, like .i weepiiit; i 
Wuiuan. Jlcsides Xl*>i;i’, TvMALds, her father, and! 
Pi Ldi's, lu I hiotlni. ai.' suhjoets of iiiNths eontmi'; round I 
>ipii]os. In fact thissveuis hk. 1\ to ha\e hoeii tlic oii;:inal | 
Lame of luucL of the athiiittedl} eoUiposite Gieek iinlli- 
olupy. 
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N<-ry Lomu.oa na n, U jL wo^il.! li.i .ipj'dlalion Mon^v nr^ 
WUldi 1> 'S'M'W r - ,iuy lai-dl r.f j-iopiaiy, 1 owe \er pool. 
.^.eM is i'l Li' L aimost n iiliiu''! to t!,e j'oliti (ouits, uluie 
/i /.• I r wi.nl.l iunply tliat the pr.-f-ner JIulol w.os 

cf a ^ er\ ]-*w iioi*-.., i 

SIRBO'NIS. Si ui.mman Ihn.. 

SI R£N 1 .1 ;_Liius of Ami jiii'.i \ m !f/ii;,'in;^ to the see- , 
t.- n PiTil: ia'aii« i..ata. i;i wi-.d. t! . ;;iils pu-ist thi<-ii;;li- 
e ..t l.fe. doe ;:eljUs is di'ti:i;.u.dii d ij\ liavlii;j; the form j 
* hrandilal tufts,' 

t I'-e < :i t .di Mdt' ; tlo- f' n h'ldo '■r/iall, with four tois, j 
:.j i .. hm!-'. ma .lU} »'f .i j'Chis; the ho.ul | 

li f ;:a[a of tt • i:a. iM. not wide; tin* IiiU//dc 
" lu • ; ti t t I ^ \i i\ su! ill , lo*‘ lower j iw arimsl with a 
i.oriA sh- ith .u i -ev i.i! I'AV'i of '^inal! tMlh; the iij.per 
jiw tocth:* Lut n’urui'iis small pmulid leelL directed 
luckwaiUs Of t ur (ou tie I'.iVite. 

SiVKH iarfrtnifi. a native of .''outh Candina, was first 
di.sco\feic*d in ITO.d by l>i. Gauhn, wlio si-nt a deescriptioii 
cf it to I.ii.rja.UH. but its s\.-toinat.e position was first 
satisfactorily est:;bhs}.<d by (jnicr. It is iisiialU alxmt 19 
inches lon;r, but arrows tf) a 1 lii;:1]i of 3 Bet. 'Ibe body is 
covered with a tlnck, wjft, slimv skm of au olive or blmkish 
edour. The tail ks lcn;^% eompressed, and mai ^^dned above 
and How with a narrow fin, which assiLls it in inoviii;; 
tJ.rou^;h the water. The frills arc placed on eitlicr mJc of 
the iitck, and consist of short flcsliy hlalks bearing' fringed 
branches. In addition to ti.c-iiC ^ills the siren has long 
hig'hke i lings. 


The siieii iiihahits the marsliy grounds of tho Carolina.% 
especially those wheie lice is cultivated. It lives in the 
mud, from which it makes excursions, sometimes on land 
ami s»ometime^ in the water. It can swim lapidly in tho 
water, rruin the swampy I'kices by the .sides ol ])ools and 
under the oveihaiigiiig Hunks of old liecs wliere it is hniml, 
it was called by tho inhabitants the ^lud Iguainu Its 
food consists of cartli-woims, insects, iSLc. 

SrRENt a pliilosopliicul instnunent of gi (‘at value in 
acoustics. Its function is to ini'asuic tin* lapiditv of 
\ihiation per second of the sound wliieh it is itself produc- 
ing at the moment. 

Tho simplest form of the siren is a tliin disc of metal or 
card rapidly whirled by means of a w lulling table. A 
pipe witJi a bent nozzle is diieeted ovei <aie ol .i .senes of 
holes in the plate, and a stream of air is diieeted tlirom^h 
the pipe. As tho plate revolves the lioles pass the ]»ipc, 
and tiny pull's of air pa.ss thiough them, sueeeeded by 
silence when the substance of the plate between the lioles 
is passing the end of the air pipe. A siien giving twelve 
pulls for e.ach revolution could readily tlienfoie be made 
to give 210 putfs a second (twenty levoliiliims'), wkiLli 
would jirodiico a faintish note neaily at the pilch of h 
below middle c\ If a second pipe lie at the s.nno time 
directed to the inner circle, with eight holes, InO pulls a 
sccund would be obtained, and the two s-mmls would foim 
tlie inteival of a fifth. A simple counting app.aiatns is 
tbeiefore all that is neeessaiy to find absolutely the num- 
ber of pulls a .second, and the siien is rotated ihok* oi less 
swiftly as required until tlie note of llic desiied pitch is 
attained, when the rate of revolutions pei second is at oiico 
n ail o!l‘: this is multiplied by the nuinbcM- of boles round 
the circle in use, and the number of vibiatoiy shocks given 
to the air, i.c, tlie number of sound-waves, per ,‘‘Leoud at 
once seen. 

"Ihe siren of Cngniard do la Tour is a rather moH’ am- 
bitious machine, giving at once a much greater i.ingc of 
notes and a much stiungcr and clcarci tone. Tin; rol.it ing 
disc is centred on tho top of a wind rli(‘st, both bring ]>cr- 
forated in such a manner that the pei fixations of tlu' laio 
slant outwmds and those of the oLlier iiivvuids. Air being 
foieed into the wiiul-chest forces itsdi tlinnigh the hol(‘s 
ill the roof, and so through the further holi s in the rotat- 
ing disc, the number and position of the bobs being tlio 
sainc in each .series. By pressure against thi; sides of tho 
labs in the disc, caused by the opjxjMng slants of the two 
of holes, the current of air forces the disc to rotate, 
and with a good pressure of wind it is nut dillieult to get 
a speed of from fifty to 8i.\ty rotations a second. With a 
ivvilvc-holo bcricB this gives fiOO to 72<J Mlnations per 
.second, and sinco all the twelve lioles are .s(.iUiuling at oiicd 
by the construction of the machine, the tone is very <‘on- 
sidcrably louder than that of tho simple siien. If tho 
Mem of the di.se be lengthened and fitted with an endless 
.screw, it can be nuwic to rotate a tootJied whet I and ineus- 
ure its own rapidity very simply, the wheel advancing one* 
tooth for every notation. 

l>ovc improved the siren by adding several rows of boles 
so ns to play cliords at will, the rows being controlled by 
.stops which operated upon concentric rings lying between 
the rotating disc and the roof of the wind-chest. Each 
ring was pierced exactly like tho circular series of )job‘.H 
imincdiately above it, so that if tho stop bronght it into 
pl.iy the holes of tlint circle were free for tho wind to pass, 
but if the stop rotated the ring a little tho solid part of 
the ring came under tho holes of its circle and stopped 
them. Any series or all the scries could bo thus used at 
will 

Helmholtz still further elaborated tho instrument by 
using two of Doves Polyphonic Sirens as just descrihed^ 
supplying them from the same wind-sonrpe. Then by 
suitable apparatus be arranged so os to be able to ploco 
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tho two sirens in any desired phase relatively to eacli other; 
for instance, that the two series of pulls should be simul- 
taneous, or that tho pulls on one sircMi should come exactly 
midway between the puffs of the other, &c. AVith this ma- 
chine tho varied and curious phenomena of “ intorfercnco” 
and of “ beats ” aro opened for investigation in a manner 
not othcr\\iue possible. A uimplo applianeo fur rotating 
either siieii by hand enables tho experimenter to increase 
the rotations or to diminish them by ono or two per second, 
and thus to throw tho sirens out of unison and to make 
heats ; and as every movement is self-measured, the greatest 
accuracy is obtainable in counting tbo beats and ascertain- 
ing the Jaw of their production. 

The name siren was given to this instrument by the 
Raron Charles Cagniaid do la Tour when be invented it 


Blron of Csgnlard do la Tour, 

in 1819, because it can be made to “sing*’ under water 
almost as well as ill air, and the physicist amnsingly 
likened it by couscqueuco to tlio SiuKN3 of tbo Greek 
ni} thology, 

'I'lie illustration of l)e l.i Tour’s Siren given above shows 
the c)liiidiical wind-chest o resting on tho wiud-conduit, 
and at n is seen the Hsed cap closing o above. A is the 
rotating disc jdorced with a ring of equidistant holes fi, 
the holes being boied, not vertically, but aslant in the 
lliiekness of the stuff’, as shown in section at n (fig. 2). 
A precisely similar annular series of holes is bored in B, 
evactly beneath the series in A, dill'eriiig only in the slant 
of the holes being tlio Other way, as shown in section at 
7 a (iig. 2). Tho section of the whole instrument given in 
fig. 3 sliows A and ii arranged w'ith the holes over each 
Ollier leady to start. When the current of air rotates a 
tlie rod T fixed to it also rotates, and by its endless screw 
moves tho wheel r ono tooth forward at each revolution ; 
1 * has 100 teeth, and one catch long enough to reach tho 
tci'th of a second wheel; the second wheel moves one tooth 
forward therefore for every 100 rotations of the disc A. 
Tlio screws at the side throw tho toothed gear In and out 
uf running, so that tho counting can bo begun and ended 
at any instant Tho indices shown in fig. 1 record the 
revolutions of the counters. 

SIREN^XA is an order of aquatic MAM^rALIA. The 
body is fish-like, long, and cylindrical, terminating in a 
liorizontil tail-fin. The foro limbs aro flat, strong, and 
flipper like, very flexible, and incased in skiu. Hind limbs 
arc totally absent in all except tho extinct Holithcriuin, 
which Imd a rudimentary femur ; hut a rudimoutary pelvis 
exists in all. The skin is dark, thick, and rough, some- 
times hairless, bometimes sparsely covered with delicate 


hairs. The muzzle is prominent, with the nostrils situated 
on it, and the lips arc ffc^-hy, fringed with short bristles. 
Tho eyes are very small, and there is no external car. Tho 
bones are very solid, and one genm (Manatus) possesses 
only six cervical vertebra;, the fewest aiiem "• maminals ex- 
cept a species of sloth, whieh has llie hauiu numhei. Tho 
skull is small, elongated, and truncated at eitln v extremity. 
The teeth ai-c of two kinds — incisors and iniilai ‘i— tliou'/h in 
the extinct Ilalitheiium some of the molar Kiies .i[)|ie,ir to 
have bad milk predecessors. The incisor teeth are u.inting 
in the manatees (Manatus), but fui’incd tusks in the 
dugong (Halicorc). The mainmai arc two in numher, 
placed close to the armpits. 

In this order are included only two li\Ing gemia, 
Manatus (Max ATK i',, see Tlatc, fig. 1), with tw’o sjieeies, and 
llalicore (IJlgong, fig. 2), witli tliiTC. 
They freciuciit the estuaries of tropical 
rl\ers and tho maislies of the coast, 
living on aquatic plants, grass, and sea- 
weeds. A tiiiul gdiii*', hiiYTiN \, con- 
tains a slngK* spuif';, Uhtftlna 
(fig. 3), wliieh only lx came extinct in 
1 7 b8. F ossil kSirenia ai e fomiil in varions 
Tertiary strata, the most intciostlog of 
which is Ualitliciium, fiuin tlic Miocene 
of Europe. The evidence aiVuided by 
these fossil reinain'i seems to ecaincct 
the Siieiiia with the L’ligulata. 

SIRENS (Gi-. nu* do- 

“Qih^sey” .'i'? m li lens 
sen, i.LMi the io(l; ktl 
Seylla, and so h' ned with llieir mu^'ic 
nil who sailed bv tii..t they remained on 
the spot till they died. Odiisstus 
(Uly'^ses), by tlie direction of Kiike, had 
himself lied to the ma^t. and stojiped the 
ears of bis companions wiili wax, liy 
wliicli means be was ai»le to he.ir their 
musie without succumbing to it^ iiillu- 
ence. Another lejcnd (<f the Miens is part of the Aigo- 
nautic myth: and here thev were outsuiig by Oiphiu>. so 
that the Argonauts, having better music of tlnii oum, did 
not care to lifeteu. Ujjeii tliis tiny threvv tlieiunhes in 
despair into the sea :ind were mclamoipho^'ed into iiuhs. 

SIREX is II genus (»f llymenopierous ln^e^•ls lielwnLdiig 
to tho family rrocciida*, which, toi-Kclher with the Saw - 
FMFS (Tenthiedinida}\ forms tlie scetion rerrbianii l 
T ho Frocenda; (tailed wasps or wood-boi*eis') vei v nenly 
resemble the sawlhes in form and appeal nneo, but diilei in 
the charaetiT of the ovipositor, which in tlic'^e inserts is 
formed for boi*ing into wood, and consists of .a sermti'd 
St vie grooved along its lower surface, and inelt»sed in a 
kind of sheath formed hv two lateral pieces. 1 he huv.a\ 
too, lesemble the gurbs of her ties lather than the crter- 
pillars of Lcpidopt«iM, iiiul have usually no pro-legs. The 
Great Tailed Wasp fjigas, tig. 1 in Plate II\mi n- 
oi'tkka) is a common Kim'pean species, and is well known 
in some parts of Piitain, thoiigli it is not a true native, 
hut was probably introduced in the immature state lu tim- 
ber. It is a large insert, the female often measuring about 
inch in length. Its gcncr.al colour is black, but in 
tire female tiro abdomen is reddish. This insect attacks 
pines and firs, the female boriirg into the wwd to 
irer eggs. The larva?, when hatched, bore dci'per into the 
wood, and change there into pupa’ ; and the chaiig'* into 
tho perfect iiiscet is also said to take place withm the w ooj, 
the latter escaping by a p.assago left by tlie larva\ A 
smaller species, JSirex jurcncuf, of a steely blue colour, 
occurs in Britain. Amdbcr species of the family is 
Xipht/dria cameJni^^ wbiclr attacks the beech, oak, willow, 
&C. The Corn Sawfiy {Ctphus ptipnurus) also belongs to 
the UroceridaD ; its hu'vw attack the stems of cereals. 
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SIRI CIUS, Bishop of Rome, or Tope, horn nt Romp 
324, Micceedeil Ihiiiuisus in 384. His pontitieate is very 
reniaiknble for two tbinps. St. .leioim* was writini( the 

Viilirate " at this time, ami tlie I’ope himself issued the 
fiist of those letters of diseipline called “ Decretals,” on 
which so largely rest the foiins and whole system of the 
Koinaii ecclesi.istieal poli|_\. It w.i'- hpeeially directed to- 
W'aids enforcing: the lelihacyof the clei^’. It is sij^nifi- 
cant of the di\i>ioii hetween Hast and West that while the 
l'a>t enacted creeds (^Xicene cued, 323), the West enacted 
discipline. >:Meiiis dieil 31*8. 

SIR IUS and PRO'CYON (Stirios, Priduon), the 
riit’i'k nin'i> cl the Luij:ht stus in tlic constellations of the 
(Ircit ind Little ^e^pecti\ely ; Oi ion's do^s, according 
to M'me, and those of minor porsi nages, according to others. 
4 he wi'ole of ihem\thic e.Njdanations form a proof that 
the cciisteliations aie not Gieek in their oiigin. In a 
p issage of JleMod he lia!» bom sujijxjhed to sj)eak of the 
sun nndei the name of Sinus, wIirIi inrans hot or seoich- 
iiig : and lles\LliiLis drfinis the woid to mean both the 
siin and the Dog-vtar. The Kg\ptians called the Dog-star 
Sjlliis and from its heliacal using ha«l warning that the 
ovciriow' of the Nile was about to commence. TIic over- 
flow Ilf tile Nde fcili'W'- tin* siiininer suNtice; whereas, by 
the pi(‘(‘e‘"'icu Ilf the njUMinx.'s. the h< ilsingof Sirius 
ocenrs at tlie piv'^eiit time ab<int llie lOth of August. 

'Ihc 1 eats I'f siiminu g* nerally follow the sum- 

mer soNtne, and m the Mediteiiane ui latitudes, and in 
alien nt tiine'«, it w is obs<ncd that the unhealthy and 
opprevslve jieriod Coincided with the heliacal luing of the 
Dog-star. W e siy tlie Dog-sfu without spe< if\ ing whether 
it wa'» .Siriiu or rroc\uu ; it i> imciTt.uu whuli it was, and 
ma; lia\e been !-e'th, f< r thur i thic.d risings do not difler 
by many diys. ilie star itsdi was m Litin Ctnilrulay 
which should seem to ajtj»ly to the lesser dog, and lloiaee 
says — 

‘ .Thio n fiuit 

Lt st« 11a ve^aiii I e'.ni^ ic. I'c/u 
S'jIc diCb leferenic -.11' O',. ’ 

All ariti<iuity attributed an evil influence to the star; 
and thmii^h tuininns among the ancient^, and IVta\ins 
.*imfng the modems, thought that the efb ets weic to be 
attributed to the sun alone, tiny ha<l liardK .any followers 
until tie fill! of jiidii lal astudogy. K.ven at this d.i\, when 
the heats of the latti r part of the sumim r aic cxccssue, 
we are g^a^tly told that we .ire iu the Dog-da\s; and the 
almanacs, in w),ieh an ab'-nrdity Sf^-nis permanently fixed 
and ii removaliic. p<'rs'sl in iiifornung us that the Dog-days 
begin on the .'iid of .Inl\ ami iiid on the 11th of August. 
Now, as the hfliaca! ri«ii'g d .nimi:> take-> place .about the 
aery ei.d of this ja-iiod, jt is char that it <amiot be the 
<.au‘-e of ti e preteiidi d elbets. More<)\er, it is notoiious 
ti.al in our l‘•]aIlJ tliC oppp.ssive Jjcats of the summer, 
CLimg wIiIlIi dogs aie fn-quently attacked lu Iu diophobia, 
f.id abmit the iniddle or end of August. 4 he 
rial fla-vn.ii Dog-d.us are the twi nty da^s preceding and 
thf' twe: following the hfh.KuJ tiling of «jtlier Sirius or 
lT<C_\o'i ; b'lt It IS now Uvless to P taill the period. 

Sini.*- is a ‘■I'd of the first inagiiitnd*', and tlie most 
bnll iiit III tin vi.b-rf.d woilii. Jt is bfltt\ed to be 
28»j (8ir .1^ fin Hor^cl.ell tl. ought 4**0) time^, more brilliant 
than onr own suri. wlit-n the enormous distanre is taken 
into accouiit. Its diameter is field to l^e .seventeen time.s 
that of the sun, and its bulk 4/^bU tunes. Were it to be 
in the pia<e of our own sun every cieature in this earth 
would instantly perish, .vcorclud by its immeasurable fires. 
Its dibiance from the eartli is af/jut 10(1,000,000,000,000 
II. ij'-^. It Inos H pro[K*r motion of an undulatory progrehsjvu 
rature, Ixiing drawn from its even path hy a very faint star 
al>»yut b^'ven seconds’ angular distance away, equal to boine 
4,3oO.O(jO,OoO miha. M. (joldsmidt detected five other j 
■ try faint compaiiiim sfars to Sirius, and it wems not I 


unlikely that these may form a Sirian system. If so the 
Siiian planets aie vast objects, for the one which mo.st 
disturbs iSirius is at least 1000 times as large as our hud. 
Sirius is noticeable when low in the sky for its frequently 
clianging colour, passing from red to pure green or saiiphlro 
blue in nn instant, and then for rather a longer interval 
remaining white. Tciin}son .sings of Aiao and his biotheis 
that 

As the fiery Sirius alters liuo 
And blckorfl into red and enicnild, shone 
Their morions, wush'd with morning, ns they came.” 

And this prismatic glitter is of old date, for Homer liiuKself 
coinpaies the Rash of the anns of I)iomt*de.s to tlie .sjilemlonr 
I of Sirius when ‘*new risen fiom the waves of Okeanos.” 

Sirius used to be thought to be the ne.arest of the fi.Ncd 
stars, and moreover its distance was until lately usually 
given as 130,000,000,000,000 miles. But recent re- 
searches have pushed accuracy to limits undreamt of before. 
Several stars, three among them so small a.s to be inv isible to 
the naked eye, are found to bo nearer to us than Sii ins ; and 
the nearest star to us, Alpha Centauri (22, 000.000, 000,000 
miles), is far less bright than t^irius. The old idea 
that brilliancy indicated nearne.ss is Jiow quite abandoned. 
The amount of proper motion observable in the stais, that 
i«i, their shifting of their place in the sky, is now received ;ia 
the real criterion of distance. The greatest displacement 
of Siiius is now held to be perhaps equal to pait of 
the moon’s diameter, but was formerly thought to be only 
part ; the fii-st giving 80,000,000,000,000, the second 
130,000,000,000,000 miles’ distance. It seems reaMin- 
ablo to take an average of those extremes ns representing 
the probable distance of the stai. A combination of spec- 
tro.scopio and astronomical observations has lately ascei taiiied 
for us that Sirius rushes through space 33 miles a second. 

8IROC'CO» also called Samiel&iid Simoon^ is the name 
given to a hot and suflfocating wind which appe.irs to ori- 
ginate with the rarefied air in the sandy deseits of Arabia, 
about the season that the overflowing of the Nile commeners; 
it extends eastward over Arabia, 1‘ersla, and home parts of 
India, and is felt, but with less inconvenience, in Italy and 
Spain. This wind is probably only one of the mollifications 
of that which, in diHTereiit countries, is called the sainoon, 
.simoon, samm, or .sainiel, khamsin, and harmattan. All 
thev occur most in districts which are nt no great distance 
from sandy deserts, and they always blow fiorn that quarter 
in whicii the desert is situated. The sand in the deserts 
of Africa and Arabia often becomes heated to 200° Fahr. 
to a depth of several inches. The air pa-s-sing over this 
naturally becomes very hot, and a considerable quantity 
of fine hand is generally collected and carried by it. The 
winds alfect the human body very powerfully, fuodueing 
great feebleness and sometimes death. Formeily it was 
thonglit that they were pestilential, but this is not tlio 
cose, although a putrid and sulphurous smell is sometimes 
perceived when they blow. Jt was also believed at ono 
time that their injurious efiects could be avoided by a person 
throwing himself on the ground with the mouth downward; 
but modem writers say that the Arabs disapprove of such 
a proceeding, and endeavour to diminish the hurtful riTects 
by covering tbeir faces with the kejiehy a handkerchief 
which they wear on their iieods. The sirocco of Italy is 
not accompanied with sand, but is a hot moist wind — 
the latter quality being acquired in Its passage over the 
Mediterranean. 

SIS'KIN. See AnF.RDKViTTK. 

SISMON'Dl. JEAN CHARLES LEONARD DE, 

bom at Hetieva, Uth May, 1773, was the eldest son of a 
Protestant minister of Italian descent, of the canton of 
(jcneva. He was first placfd nt the college, where ho 
acquired a sound knowledge of classical literature, and 
thence removed to the Auditoire (University), where ho 
was enabled to pursue a more extended course of study. 
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ITia cdnoation bein^ completed, be was compelled by clianpe 
of foituno to enter as a cleik in the eountin^-Iionse of 
llie firm of Eyii.ard & Co. at Lyons. Tin? rcvolutionaiy 
troubles wliicli overtook Lyons in 1702 compelled Sisinondi 
to return to (ienevn. 'Ibis city, liowever, proved no asylum 
from political peisccntion; bis father and liirnsclf were 
imprisoned, but as no charge could bo brought against 
them, they were soon afterwards liberated. In February, 
17U3, be accompanied his family to England, where they 
intended to settle; but the dilapidated state of his fathers 
fortune rendered their stay in London one of privations to 
which they had not been aeeustomed, and after a year’s 
residen<'u in diflerent parts of Enghand, they retnrn«*d to 
Geneva. They next removed to Chdtolaine, and in 17!h5 
to Floieiice, w'hcrc they purchased a small farm at Val- 
chiusa, near Pcscia, Here Sismondi divided bis time be- 
tween the active superintendence of his farm and literary 
rcM'nrehcs, especially the preparation of bis “ History of 
the Italian Hepublics.” 

In 1801 appeared at Geneva his first published w'ork, 

“ Tableau de I’Agiiculturo Toscanc.’’ The year previous to 
its pnldicatioii he and liis parents bad again retnrncd to 
Geneva. He published, in 1803, his essay ** Dc la Ricli- 
esse Onmiiiercialc, on Principes d’ Economic Politique 
appliquee ii la Legislation du Commerce.” This work he 
afterwaids entirely remodelled, and in 1810 produced 
under the title of “ Nouveaux Principes d’Economie Poli- 
tique.” The views of Adam Smith are almost implicitly 
followed in the first, but not in the second treatise. At the 
suggestion of his mother, he was induced, in 1805, to 
aceompaiiy Madame Do Stael in a tour through Italy. The 
first two volumes of his “ K<5publiqucs Italiennes” were 
published at Zilrich, 1807, and the last of the sixteen 
vohimos which compose that work appeared in 1818. 
While engaged in writing this valuable history, one of the 
greatest works of modern times, he was likewise employed 
as a contributor to the “ Biograpbio U niverselle,” wbicb 
was publishing in Paris under the editorship of Micliaud. 
In 1811 be delivered at Geneva a course of lectures upon 
the “ Litcuaturo of the South of Europe,” which was 
printed at Paris in 1813, when Sismondi visited that city 
during the Hundred Days. Political events brought him 
face to facf' with Napoleon — an inlervicw which is often 
refeiTcd to. 

In 1813 Sismondi began his longest work, “L’Histoiro 
des Fran 9 ais,” which occupied him till the close of his life. 
In 1830 lie published, in “ Lardneris Cabinet Cyclopoedia,” 
an abridgment in English of his “ Rifpubliques Italiennes;” 
and a French edition of this work appeared in Paris in 
1H32, under the title Histoiru do la Renaissance de la 
Libel to en Tlolie.” The last of his historical works is 
entitled Histoiro de la Chute do VEmpire Romaiii ct du 
D^cliii de la Civilisation.” This work, which was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1835, embraces the history of 760 years, 
fioin 250 to 1000, The otlicr writings of Sismondi arc — 
“Julio Severe” n historical novel (Paris, 1822); “ Etudes 
Rur les Sciences Socialcs” (Paris, 1830); “ De la Vie rt 
des Edits de Th. Mallet” (1807), 8vo. He died 25th 
June, 1842, ns he was occupied in correcting the proofs of 
his ‘‘ Histoiro des Franyais,” He w'as a diligent worker, 
averaging eight honrs at the desk daily for twenty ycar.s of 
his life; his character was fnll of benevolence, and ho w:is 
open -minded and conscientious in his work to the last 
degree. He was married in 1819 to Miss Allen, an Eng- 
lish Indy whom he had met in Italy. 

SIS SOO. See Dalukucia. 

SISTINB CflUkPEL {Coptlla Si$tina), This famous 
building forms part of the Vatican at Romo, and derives 
its name from the Pope who built it, Sixtus IV.; the 
arcliitect being Baccio Pintelli. The work was completed 
in 147-1. The dimensions of the Sistino Chapel are 133 
feet by 45. It is lit by six windows high up on each side. 


Ralbielle’s tapestries, the cliief cartoons for which form the 
glory of our South Kensington Gallery, were di*signed for 
tlie hangings of the lower parts of the walls beneath the 
windows. These tapestries arc now rephiccd by other 
decorations, and are themselves preserved in a special 
gallery, the Arazzi (this is merely our won! arrai) of 
the great museum of the Vatican. Aho\(« tlic tapestry 
ran all around the walls frescos of the great *.st con tem- 
porary Florentine masters, Botticelli, IViugiiio, Signmt-lli, 
Rosselli, and Ghirlandajo, the first-named hting the 
director of the wdiole. The frescos answer cadi other, 
those on the left W'all being subjects from the OM T»-sta- 
mciit, and those on the right w'all fioin the New Testament, 
'riie following are the subjects of these famous piciuies: 
Left wall — (1) Journey of Moses]and Zipporah (Peiiigino) ; 
(2) Moses’ Miracles (Botticelli); (3) Drowning of Pharaoh 
(Rosselli); (4) Moses .and the Gobbrn Calf (Rosselli) ; (5) 
Fall of Korah (Botticelli); (fi) Death of Moses (Signoielli). 
Right w.all -(1) Baptism* of C-lnist (Perugino) ; (2) Tho 
Temptation (Botticelli); (3) Calling of Peter and Andrew 
(Ghirlandajo); (4) Sermon on tlie Mount (Ros&clli); (5) 
Investiture of Peter (Perugino) ; (G) Last Supper (Ros- 
selli), Above these fine frescos of the early or pic- 
Raflaellitc masters range a company of popes, by Bottic* Hi, 
and then begins the snjiorb ceiling which, tine ns .are the 
wolks above named, completely cclijises them, so tint they 
are unfaiily neglected by large numbers of those who \is»t 
the renowned di.ipel. 

In 1507 Juhus 11., the ncjdiew of Sixtus IV., occujiied 
the papal see, and deterinincd to use his power to cany 
out the w'oik begun by Sixtus IV. in mcn ori of his uncle. 
He had shrunk fioin occupying the rooms of the Boigi.is, 
and had moved to luwv apartment, w’ !ch weie being de- 
corated by Riitbielle, and aic known lu us as the m.indlous 
Stnnze and (looms and external coriidors). At 

the same time Buimante the aiehitect was consulted a.s to 
some one fit to paniL the ceiling of the Sistine in fresco. 
Ho rccoininendcd Miclidangdo, alieady gieatly lenuw ned 
as a sculptor. But Michelangelo, then tliirty-fuur, and so 
ignoi.ant of fresco tliat he had to take lessons in the rudi- 
ments of that ait, distrusted his own poweis; and with 
the modesty of gouins dc-siicd that the work sliould bo 
given to RalTaelie. nearly ten yi-ars \unnger, and ]iro- 
snmahly better fitted for so vast a woik, .as well as being 
a skilled painter in the paiticnl.ir snle desired. Tlie im- 
perious pope only guwv angry at the suggestion, and Michel- 
angelo set to woik. It iiMV he f.iiily said tliat tliat glonuus 
All Saints’ Day in 1511, when the dehglifed pojie took Ins 
visitors to see the first set of stanze and the paitially 
complete Sistine, marks the liigh-w.iter level of the Re- 
naissance. 

The rapidity of Miclielnngclo’s work was marvellous, but 
the skill with whieli he has in.-istcrcd the most dilhcult 
piohlein ever &ucccs.sfu]lv attacked in dccoiation is still 
more marvellous. The Jsistine loof is a ineie tl.it b.urel- 
vault, deeply cut into hy the awkwardly shaped lound- 
lieaded windows, a structuie devoid of beauty or possibility 
of eflect. Miclu’l.ingelo has painted what tho aiciiitect 
sliould have built; and the astonished speelator secs, as 
he looks up, a rhh aiehitcctuial design, with bronze and 
mai hie pillar.s, arches and coiiiices. in splendid piofii'^ii n. 
8o consummate was Michelangelo’s knowledge of pd-- 
.spcctive that it is exceedingly dillieult to iim.uel the true 
from the painted mouldings. Among lliis magiiili(f’nt 
architecture, as it seern.s to be, are pl.ieed. with a mixtnio 
of the pagan and the Clnistian sentiments which D.uite 
would have approved, detached ligures of tlio jaeplietN and 
hihvls who foieluld the advent of L'hii-^t, tinn actual placo 
being the triangular .spaces ln'twccn tho pieicings of the 
vault for the windf »vs. 'I’licsi' are all seated figures, and 
are about 8 feet high, 'i’hcy aie uiiivci sally admitted to 
bo the gr.'Uidest cuucoptioiis of the painter's art. TJ.o 
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pvoplict: Isaiah is probably the finest of all; tho piophet 1 ration we find. To'^quiiules Pros at the head of the clioir; and 
donah the most wonderful. Hero the painter liasskdfully in tho next Kosla, Cjirpenti.'i‘'SO, Arcadelt, 1 alestriiia 
uN« i^ovl tile actual fact, for the eur\e of the ceilini; j himself, gieatest of all coinposeis in the ancient style, was a 
ib of course in>\ards, towards the spectator, the li^rc <>f ' chorister in 1555, till P.inl l\ . dismissed him because ho 
tho prophet painted upon that curve appears to lean was married, contrary to the repilations of the choir, 
volently back, in bold forosliortenin*:. One of the Sibyls ■ Pius IV. Rot over the dilhcnlty by appointinn; him composer 
Ol'c of Delphi) illuslralcb the article PiiKsn* in thisuork. i to the choir. Anerio ^\as Ins only biicecssor in that ollice. 
Tile Hat central pait of the eoilint^ is di\ided into nine . Other famous Sistine ehoiiinasters aie Nanini (1 577), laiea 
conipaitmeiits. each containing: a scene fiom tho hepnninf^ j Marenzio (ISIM), V ittoria Alle^^ii llai 

of the Old IVstamcnt. Ileie the Father (a grandly ma' | (1714), and Baini (17^5). 

jestio, ^encrable, bearded ti:;uie) bcpaiatc.s uitb hl& hands j The pcrfonnnncta of the Sistine Choir are almost wholly 
light iiom Jaikne^s; citMtos sun and moon, and tlic ; traditional, and W'cre long believed to bo ontiiely so, oiio 
piaiictb ; couimaiids tlie lldio^ to people the waters. Then ' voice following tho other without any set inle bc>on<l long 
follow the Cieatioii of Adam, pudiably the finest of the . established custom. But Mendelssohn saw the shadow of 
sciies; the Cre lUon of I'\e; and the superb picture of the ' Baiiii’s long arm beating time, and several other obseneis 
Fall. There an- aUn Alul and Cain, a wonderful stormy ; have made it certain that tho usual musieal methods are 
Ib liiv, .md t);e Diiinkenne^s of Noah. Tho whole is observed. Nevertheless, the intense sympathy which gro>Ns 
3Iic]ii I iiuelu^ ■.ieite>t woik in painting. It took him up by constant singing, all of it iinaccoinj)anied, and all in 
fiom 15«*7 to 151-. a peculiar and traditional style, gives to the perfovmaneo 

i.eo ^\ho '-ucceeded .luliiis II., continued the work, of the SKtino Choir an almost unequalled ellecl, espeeially 
and .ummi^^ioned the KaH idle cartoons f.a- the Arazzi; amidst tho niagiiificcnt surroundings of the woi Id s greatest, 
and Cliincnt \TI. liis nephew (next pupe but f-ne) called painters. 

upon Miebi Ian.:' I d, now an old man ('f .sixty, to eoinjdetc Since tbo entry of the Italian troops into Ikoim* on Stli 
the in 1.3 .j 3 hy ndilinii two \ 1st fn-scos, one ,at Septombor, 1870, the Sistine Choir has only sung piihlu ly 

oaLli .‘lid io^p» eli\dv.Kpie'-i iit.iudlie ••Livt.IndgM’ent’’and once a year, on tho anniversary of the Pope’s eonseeiation. 
tho “ri’l Di >at.ui." MiL‘iu‘l iiu' lo c-'niph ied the tli'^t in • Occasionally also at certain papal ceremonials it ofiiciates 

c'jht \'a. , t'lM- -.en.d uinii ^ Ij L.- doiu . '1 he “Last I in the Sistine ns of yore, but these ceieinonial.s are kept 

Judrnent" is etMinidy a W'.uiiciiul wtuk. put posily j strictly pi ivate. It is in such wa\s that the latest popi'S 
crowii. d with (mmv diiiiiiiltv of tiie art, bnl though it I protest against tho occujiation of Romo as tho capital of 

fasciMt's ii", we do m t l j\e it. It bidly lit, a later | Italy, and make manifest the imprisonment to which they 

pot e (P.iul IVA ’ n’-ar i’i'.ly cmiMd ^'oltlna to paint I choose to consider thernselveB condemned. 
diar'L'ji. > n-'md n- luid' lijiin >> finiii:!!'.: tlie lines nf the SISTO'VA, a town of Bulgaria, beaulifully sitnated on 
jutui'*, d cm -O' 0*1 I U. 1 I" I" s 4ill 1 .ue I'Ut a tawdry tho liglit bank of the Pniiube, 35 iidlcs south-west of 
gbtt,.i;ii_; a’g ii* 111 fr, Tg { li,i.,a .I'ld the Sl\x, one of Rustchnk, opposite Simnitza, with a strong castle, ninel< i n 
li . r.'-t I nt""! tie* ]iidui'‘. lint ii imi>t not be for- mosques, and five churches and schools. It has an active 

Cdl’.c'i liu.: < ! inent, in oidei to cl* ar the way for the vast tr.ade, and manufactures of wire, leather work, and cotton 
pii^liie, ihsii'Aod soiiif fle^cos (.f lie' gieat Flountines of cloth. Population, about 12,000. 

the ]re\mus contuiy. Clennnt’s .successor, Paul III., Sistova is tho spot where part of (ho Russian army 
U"k ^U( li yiiidc ^iiid iiitcif^t m tli<‘ WDik tint he frequently cros.scd the Danube in 1877, and here in 171)1 a tnaty 
atiwDi' d File aiii-t with l.is wln le eonit <4 cardinals, to of peace was signed between Austria and Turkey, 
eneoura.: J h in. I’dagi-j di C.-^'in rt-moustiatcd on one of SIS'TRUM (Gr. msiron^ fioin tuicln, to shake), a 
tin ‘‘C (.cf a-.'iiis Is to tiic nn hly of tlie tiguro''. and found frame of bronze into which several bars weie lousi-ly hus- 
hiiir'fdf ya’ it<d in lull with ass’s eais. and the fc<*rpent of pended sons to clash and jingle when mured, which llie 
Inxiiiv ( u'mI round liiiii, on hi- next \isit. He indignantly prie.sts of Isis used to shako with tlieir hands at the per- 
appi il. .1 to th'- Poy.'X w ho c\yirrsv,.d hi'. ies:iet that he had forinance of the Isiac ritc.s. In ancient frusco.s, the goddess 
11)1 ii. II y.IarMl m puirat.'i v, whence the iiiteicessoryprarrrs is sometimes represented bolding a siMnim. Tho bars 
of tl •* bi.tlifDl might in tune have n'seu* d liini, l»ut, ‘'aid Wfie often made by the Kgyptian.s in the form of snakes, 
he. *• rl •• t.liUrih is iJt.>s .ncr tlie .larnn-d, they Miib-r j with goose-heads, and to increase tho noi^o rnotal rings 
ill hi iJ :‘,»i f r. ' Fi It ii'jly Ih.i,:' > is tin n- to tliN day. were often strung upon the bars. TJic fiaine was fixed in 

IJ.*; ( ',im*ti'.n ijf ti'‘ <Ji im l is di-^raceful. a handle, frequently rarvcd in tlic form (»f a rat's head, the 

Larje ii ir. r* tl,. ctilii'/. m.l t \) u t!.)- run has If .-a c,at being s.icred to Isis. The size of the Egyptian si.slra 
a!!'.wi 1 t-'i d un lie* masti rpiccf s hfit- and tin re through is from 0 to 18 inches long. The mdnaunvhu o[ 2 Samuel 
li “ 1 1'.'.tK 11 (d t! r rrof. Ron;}! ” eh aninirs’’ hare \i. 5, rendered by ** cymbals” in the Authorized Version 

ill' tii !v riaii.a^i* 1 tl.o hu^ ijurfan* tints. I’p till our of the Bible, was really a Hebrew sistrum. The sistrum 

f wnt.m- a ] ti.f N.i r» t p ij.« 1*3 of e.aeh j)Oiiti!irat'* were burnt was introduced into Romo with the worship of Isis, And 

ar li ■ 'i' Jh ■)[ *.i* ,'i yx-pc m a great bonfiie made in lliis was a favourite insti’uinent with women nt the orgies of 
]i '.Ir-v .i.u.’ih'i, .1 Him/ it witli smoke; ai.d tl.o daily the Roman rites. 

ta’. ;') - ,n..i iiM k* fj) uji a j.fip. lual in^'H'Ohe SIS'ITPHOS (T^t. »STjfy/>/i«s) is one of tho most familiar 

It .' uv a^ if only a p» rvir-f* madness figures in tho ancient Greek mythology, Ue was the hon 

ff-uhi p'l.i.ii -’/il l.Mk;;.,: disri/.iid f,f tht* sanctities of Aiolos (lait. the wind-god, ftnd maiTiixl Meropf), 

a daughter of tlio Titan Atlas. By Antikicia, wife of 
SIS TINE CHOIR. I l.Is i-» i \erv aiuimt ho<ly, spir- Laertes, bo was the father of Odusseos, U soino poets 
Cl. ill} att.ic! •■'i I'j l!.'-' pe: .mi of tin I’opf-, .md tluTrfciro feign. 

ah'j to th'.- ( i. ip' I. 1 pii\ate (i. ipd. It eonVists Sisupbos was founder and first king of Corinth, and liis 

cf^ tl.irty-two \ f .ijs-( l.()ial. It profi-.M', to tiaie its extreme elexerncHs, degenerating frequently Into cunning, 
origin fiom tJi.it furious ;r.ii''.c*sf hool of >t. iMlicster, enabled him to invent much that was nscfol in the infancy 
pope from '111 to .'Fio. wi.i> Jotiii-lni the first organi/Ml of the world, and to get tho greatest possiblo advantagu 
niuair.il body for tbo s«uicf's of tin; r huifb. I l.i- niiriibi r out of In's talents. Ho ig tbe typo of tho unscnipulous 
of 'F'tl i^Dii-jitd mnsiciaiis wlio bur- h'-lon/id to this clever inaii. Eventually he tiled to cheat tbo gods, and 
Lir II-, i/.d} is It rnaikablc. J he gi* at N* th* .hind ‘■rhool, met with bin deHerts, Ho told tho river-god Asopos, 
t.,> h'-gimiiii/ of iiiodeni irui^ie, hi-util iJiif iy in l.di7,aiid whose wife had been carried off by Zeus, whither hIio had 
m my other N*. therlaiidtis followed him. In tlie next gene- gone; obtaining as the price of his infonnation tho famoui 
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spring rcir^nO for tlic Acro-corintli, tlio liitlicrto watoiloss 
cit.'ulfl of t!)c now rity. Znis, furious at caught, 

flont Th.'iuatos (Death) to punish th« king. Sisnpho.s, 
how(;\cr, ovrrcaino tJi(! daiinon, bound him, and inado all 
men thereby immortal — or would have done so if the god 
Ales had not promptly coino and released man’s latest 
friend, Iho gentle l)calh.” His first vietim was of course 
•SisupljoH, J'.\eii now the, wily prince did not despair. 
He induced his wife to leave his corpse unburied at death, 
WJ (hat he wandered on the shores of Styx unable to ]).'iss 
over into Hades. Thero ho was found by Plouton (Pluto), 
wIkj at his prayer permitted him to rc\iHit earth that he 
iniglit upbraid his wife. Once in the upper air, and in- 
liabitiog id . losiiH-itated body, Sisuphos declined to return. 
Hcimr^i \%as sent after him to bring him instantly hefoft^ 
the .Miigry PloutiMi; and tho groat god decreed that fora 
pnni‘'hment ho .slionld perpetually roll a lingo block of 
imiihli* tip a hill, which always slipped when near the top, 
.so that Msuphus had perpetually to begin the fruitless 
labour over again. 

SISYMBRIUM is a genus of plants belonging to the 
01 (h r ('icrriJMM':. is t/mhrium allaria (p^arWe mustard 
tir .s.uie<'-alone) is a weed, growing to a height of 2 or o 
fett, with laige heart-shaped leaves, white llowcrs, and 
4‘iecL pods. It is a nali\c of Britain and Kurope, growing 
niidiT hedges and in ditches. It has a strong smell and a 
taste not unlike garlic, for which it is frequently used ns a 
substitute, whence, it has obtained its Latin name Alliaria, 
fiom nllbnii^ gallic. It is very generally used by tin* p<ior 
people of the countries in which it grow.s a.s a condiment, 
with biead and butter, salted moats, or in salads. Liniueus 
says that sheep and rows and poultry eat it, but that 
horses and goats refuse it. When eaten by cows it gives 
a lii-^agreeable fiavour to the milk. Poultry also wliieh cat 
it iiavo a bad fiavour when cooked. The seeds, when 
powdered, produce sneo/ang, and have been employed as a 
sternutatory. Sisj/mbrimn offu'inalu (common hedge- 
niustaid), with small, pale, yellow llowcrs, is a n.ativo (»f 
l‘jiro|>e, and grows in waste plac4*s and waysides, among mb- 
hisli, and along tlie sides of walls. It is plentifnl'in Britain, 
and also occurs in the north of Africa, The whole plant is 
warm and aciid, and is often cultivated for use ns a pot- 
lioib. S}*itmhvuim irio (London locket or broad -leaved 
hedgc-mustaid) is a native of w.aste places throughout 
Kuiopp, I. Ill c'^pccially about London, It is said to h.'i\e 
cMitirely coNered the ground in tho spring following the 
gn at lire of Ii<mdon (1006). tSisymbrium sophia (five- 
leaved h<‘dgc-mustard or flixweed) grows on dry banks, 
waste ground, dunghills, and among rubbish. 

SISYPHUS. See Sisuriio^. 

SITAR', a musical iustrumeiit of the Persians and 
Hindus, po.ssihly the origin of the zither^ which it ro.somhlcs 
us cktsfly in fundamental characteristics ns in the sound 
of its n.ime. The Persian sitar has three strings only 
{s'}, thue, /or, string), as its name implies. Tho Hindu 
instiimieiit 1ms usually five, and these are of wire. It is 
ordiii.aiily made of a gourd fitted with a cocoa-wood neck, 
&c., tho neck carrying frets. Since tho Hindu scales arc 
numerous, the frets are movable, that tho performer may 
iidjnst them in anj series of intervals desired. The .'^itar 
is played with a plectrum of twisted wire ending in a ring, 
which is placed on tho forefinger ; the left hand ^'stops'’ 
the strings. 

SIT'ARXS. Seo Mkloid.is. 

Srr'KHAt SITBLA. or BA&ANOV, tho largest island 
of tho Cleorge III. Archipelago, situated on tlic coast of 
Alaska, in tho United States. Its more correct name is 
New Archangel. The Imihonr, now knowm ns the B.av of 
Sitklia, in sjjacious and safe, and offers excellent anchor,*ige. 
It was formerly tho centre of the administration of the 
Russian territories in America, At the settlement of 
Sitklm there are a magnetic obscrvati jy, hoiq)it.al, and 


.arsenal, but tbc other houses of the place aie little better 
than w'oodcn hovels, huddled togdher without order or 
design. Shortly .after its pnrcli isf' by the United States, 
steam communication wms cst iblishcd with San Francisco. 
Sl'UM. Sec Skikklt. 

SrVA. Scfi Lm>ia. 

SIVAS', Ji town in Asi i Minor, on th.* nuilli h ink of tl.-^ 
river Kizil-Irmak, 420 milfs .souili-f :i^l of r.-n^tantinoplc. 
The valley of the* Ki/al-Irmak, tlip niiMcul bcie 

spre.'id.s out into ii bro.ad and fertile plain. Minalioii 

being level, with the exception of only on** sjn.r-l (iiful.ir 
eUv.ation, the whole tow'Ji i> seen to jfiiieli ad\niit n'e v\hi' i 
af>proAchnl fiom the noitli. It Is iiilcj -pi J '-ed with ticps 
and g.ard<*ns. 'iho lioi^i s me well built, paitly likd. and 
p.irtly fiat-roofed, i here arc numerous jiKi'^qiifs. and tin* 
l)az.a.ars are exl'-nsiNo ami w’ell-stocki d with goods, includ 
ing many <d Britisli ni.inufai line. '1 he toui; :iUo li.is i 
consid<‘i.ihb* tiansit ti ide. mid sdinc eo.irse wooll' an I 
other f.ibiics an* ui.muf.u lnr( d. ’I 1j«j popnlalion is .ibout 
25,000. dhe place wn'. (mre i* illi-d Ualnia. .a n iino tliat 
was changed to Diopoh', \,y I'dinin y. mi l •-ub fqneiilJy to 
Selmste, of whicli Snas is ;i loiiujitioii. 

SrWALIK FORMATION, .i m-U- . of ‘^aiuUtoncs 
hard clays, andocrision.il coiiLdoin' i il* ryf id • '.h’ water 
origin, extensively devt lojn-d in tla- Siwalk H.IU lo tie 
south of the liim.ilay is in Iiiilla. 'J In r nek' \ie’ 1 
mirncrous fossil leiii liijs i f tin* iLitebiaU* m.iniils inliali t- 
ing the Indian lei^ion at tho pciiod of tlicir i!e;»osItifin, 
which is now’ cmisidiTed t(» have bi < ii the Pii"! j,m. .age, 
and they are thus of exlMoiduimy int'i'p t to t}>«' paljyu'- 
tologihl amt zoolo:_dst. 'rie-\ W(f fii^’ 1/ njl.t piow.in- 
enlly into notice about fifty yeo a m. by tie* \> ‘caiclies .•! 
Dr. Hugh I’alconei mid Uoloml ^ J' - by T. (' lUtl y, wl. > 
commenced, but ikm'I coinj-btecl, .\ great inonogiaph upon 
the fossil bones, umKi the title of I'aun i A’U’qui .'snal- 
ensis,'’ but the b('<N and tluii fos^ds liave bet-u inosi com- 
plitcly elueid ilevi f>} the leceiit ]»iiMieations of the gosern- 
incnt gf ologHiil .sur\iy. Anion':llK* I ivi:' r fos^l quiilrupeds 

(he nuinbei cf spec a-, of depl'ints is pmtieuuly mte- 
woitby, some cd tin so b' ;ng pii'intu** foi ns. pi(dnbly 
ancestral to tl;e sur\i\:nj: species of tb'- p‘.'‘s. ni day. 
Tlieic 1 .also a hiiLie • \l:nct i nuiin.int, the r i/At nb// 
po*;se.ssiiig two pairs id leni.ukabb- hoi us ; .and ibiuf ceros^ s 
and luppojiotmni aio abunduUly iej»uyonti<h Hm*sC' 
gir.alTr.s, raim Is, oxen, antelopis, mid dn i bne bkew'. t* 
left numeioiis n'Uiaiiis ; ai'd llierc ire occ.a«jion il tiacisoi 
apes and meukiys’. Amonir cmniioimis miinnis t) e.'-e ii.* 
.scicrnl specie*; of liyama, :i doj, a ben, s.,nio sm ill la*-' 
and vlwir.a-s, and flu* gir.at <'\tinet s dire-tiw ib, d t^ir* r, 
M.aclia’iodns. wdiieh has also been found in rrNiij'ai iti\ily 
recent dejjo.sits in Kuiope and South Amirici. F:::s .iie 
ropreseiittil by about .six ."jjccies. mid .is.si.Mated with these 
arc remains of .some jdg-like aiiiin.iK (Hyp* t.umis and 
Anthraeotlurium), wliali are only loiind in much (dder 
formations in Fniope. Tlie im not.ablo of the lopldes is 
nil i*noimons tortoise, known as Ui/osji^e/o /»,s afttis, snii- 
posed by some to have .suniied until the appeumicc of 
ciuly tiibes<d men. and io have given rise to some pre- 
valent Hindu legends. Tin' shell (d this .anim.il. of wlin’i 
iheie is a iistoi.ition in I'u* Biitish Aliiseuni. att.iined ; 
length of inoie th.ui S feet. 'lhe<tlui chcioii'an i< ]>!i!' s 
aic scarcely (list mguisliable from iheii li\ ing Tne > r.i .ii 
and hO likewise are some rd the croood les mnl j:l o I’s ; leat 
tho hatter w’crc represented in the Mw.abk pei.i.i !y minv 
moic .spceics than occur in the .s.im<* d'..sti;. I ,it i' e ] ic^ent 
day. and one foim h.is Iveu disc«‘\eied w.ih uaiaikable 
rcseinblmiccs to tl.e Anniiemi liluitois. 

SIX ACTS, tlie nime ji* ]ml uly ^i\.n to a" ^xtraordi- 
naiy MM'ies of ^ix ri‘j)icss.\e .si.ilnUs aiiiiid. in ISIP, 
against the ]»olitit’l a^ilitieu whieli li.id eoiitiiiued e\er 
Since the Fieuch K’lNoluli'U. 1 ley ]aol:ibitod stdilious 
speaking, writinj:, Ac. : ind o.ie of them forbade any 
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ineotinc of more than fifty persons without six days' 
notice to a map^tiate, to be sijined by seven tiousehoKleis. 

SIX iATiCLES, STATUTE "op, also ciillea tho 
Blnyuly StatuU and the Whip v'ith Six Strings^ an Act 
of l\nliaiiuMit ]>assed in the reiirn of Henry VIH. 
for the purpose of securini^ uniformity of belief in n^iijard 
Xo the Articles referred to. 'Flie Six Ai tides were — Tran- 
substaiitialion, Conimunioii in one kind, the Celibacy of 
the Clcigy, rri\ale Masses, Vows of Chastity, and Anii- 
cular Confessjon. Wlioeui ili'iiied theliist of tliese articles 
was to be binned; those who dinicil the others ueie, for 
the first olleiice. to lo:?e theii j)roj)erty. and fur the second 
to sutler dentil as hdoii';. The Act remained on tbo 
statute-book of the leahii till ir»|7. 

SIXTH, m inii'iL, St'r In i i i;\ ai* 

SIXTH, CHORDS OF THE (and Chonh of the 
Sixth and I i>urth'\ See C<>MMUN CHORDS, AdDI'D 
Sixth, and Ai’^.MLNihD Siviir. 

The following choids. each of whiih is followed in the 
illnstialion h\ the clnud most uMially suecccdlni:, ha\e 
ofii n recei\i d the ^pOLial names lieie ; l)Ut the modem 
li Tuh ncy is to doseiihc them by a inoie picci'^e and accuiatc 
noinenclatnre • — 


Key of C 



flvg'ai il 


1 l‘v Ill Si\tL KrLii(.li U Xtai»*'litau Mvtli. 

Of thi-'C, 1 and 2 aio ft'rms of the Au.mlnj Sixth, 
and o j> the tirvt inv<i>i(jn i-f tin* Chiiohatic Co>o>Kr> 
on the ipinoi Si coni I of the k<-v. 

SIXTUS, the lUTne buine by tl\e popi 

Sixii^ I. (^aint) i'. L^i iiM.rlly iimnlHr< d as the ci;:hth 
jx'pc. The n line iia'. mtlnm: to do with S(Tfitf, either 
tt e Romm name m tlie nu;n» ral ‘’hixlh'’; it is merely a 
L.ilinizata'n < f <jr. (ur ]»ropnly a pouh, 

and wa> %ei\ ap]iio).iiate to one who was hdie\(d to 
hi id the ke^ s uf the iintes of heaxen. Sixtus, or Xystus. 
succeeded Alexand'm 1. about tlic }ear lltl, and died about 
till" year l‘J7. 

Sixii s II. (S.unt and Mait^r) was born at Athens in 
ISO, and sueieed' d Stc-pben 1. as jiope in 2r>7. He fell 
amidst tile j.t.rsrentioii of the Ihiijioior Valeiian and 

St. C_\priaii, the famous lji‘’ljop of (.'aithaee, sy pownful 
at tliat tiiiie that nil aj>peal on amattiT of cliurth fii''Cjplin<- 
vra5 made to Ijun as a^Mjij^r the .intlioufy < f Rdiiic, pt ri'heil 
in the >laii;.''hti i as ih it wlmh rn iiloi'k his oppuni nt. 

SlXll s III. succeeded Celr^tme I. m l.ji. li^ 
ai hie, «.:;.e'it w'as the iiiiiMij of tl-c famous CmiI of Alex- 
aii'Hia with tlic powerful .hi.hn of Antiod'i, bv skdful 
I!,' drit .<■ li . and by thi- o\i i w h* lining iiilliiei ie thus tdi* 
!a utd. rriisloii^' «,ur the XeMorUM hueM m the Roman 
Uf miiiion-. Afl< r th- uihIkI aelion of th*’ tlirn rirat 
prilalL.s N'-.U>niis iiiiii'ilf wa> diliiii into »\ile, arid Nes- 
I'Ti.ru'm wa-- b mid only in Nyi.a and in 1**1 •■ia. S.xtus 
di-d m 410, and was .*-uccc* ued Rey th^ finat. 

Si\rL> IV. (lia«iCeseo d' Alb* stola d* 11a RoveifX a 
Ir:re:‘‘'an monk, born iif.ar Sa\<*na. 2Jiid .Fnlv, I U I. 
succ* cd' d Rail 11. in 11<1. A lleetiii^' (oimMihai with 

hn^dand (then m.d* i l.dwfiiil l\dj «jf (ui-, iii H 70, when 
Sixtus i^sin-n n R;^;! ty pr^lTt th*- rhi^'v a/aiiist 

the laity, and ai/tljir very ‘■hoill; afti rwuirds to coritirin 
the prjvile^^es rf the rnii.rKjtv of tixfoid. '1 his pope, 
in jrui.suance of m h* ires of exi< i.d*d sovti* icidv, suppr,rted 
the coii‘-p;raey of the J*az/n a^Miiist I.oirn/o de’ Mediei 
(117yy 'Ih# tliT^'yof Moirnre assr inhl* d ill convocation, 
f-i;:iicd an a't of aern-ation ]»ro\iii" Sixtus IV. to have 
been accessory to the c r<ii‘'pira(y, ai.d conscipn nily to the 
inuidcr of I.oiciiZO.s Inollar, fiiiili.mo do' Medui. 1 lii*, 
c-iii 'ous document, in the handwriting' of (h utile d’Crbmo, 
h'.-h' pof Are7zo, exists in tlie archives of rinnnce. Sixtus 
u. luud Ftrdmaud, kii.:^ of Napkn, to join his troops to 


the papal foiccs and make war upon Florence; but losinft 
this ally, and alarmed at the same time at tho pro^'ress of 
the Turks, who had landed at Otranto, ho was fain to 
ajjiee to a reconciliation with the Florentines. Sixtus IV. 
has tho unhappy privilege of heiiii^ in one sense the founder 
of tho terrible Holy Inquisition, which Fleury, in his 
“Ecclesiastical History,” tells ns wa.s ‘‘estahli.shed in tho 
kingdom of Castile by a council under the Archbishop of 
Seville, and by authority of Rope Sixtus IV.,” in 1178. 
In 1482 Sixtus entered into another intii^ue with the 
Venetians, for the purpo.se of depriving Duke Ercole of 
Este of his dominion of Ferrara, which lie wUlu d to bestow 
upon Count Girolamo Riaiio, one of his nephews. T)»i« 
led to a war, in which Hie King of Naples and the Floroiitincs 
‘'iippoitcd tlio Duke of Ferrara against the Rope ami tho 
Venetians. The emperor, howevci, intci posed, upon wliicli 
Sixtus thought it advisable to detach hiinsilf from the 
\'enetians (whom he soon aftoivvards cxeommnnicatod rn 
}nasse\ and make a separate peace with the Duke* of 
Feiraia . In 1184 tho Venetians made po.aee also, and 
a few days afterwards Sixtus died (lotli August), it is 
said of chagrin and disappointment at the failmc of his 
ambitious schemes. His iieicc pcibceiition of the nohlo 
Cidonua family in Rome, including tho judiri.il murder of 
some of its inembcis and seizure of their liefs, was so 
seand.ilou<«, th.it, had he not died, a couneil would have 
been held to examine his conduct. It was Rope Sixtus 
IV. who built the J\)nte Si.<to and the Sisn\i: Ciiai'kd 
ill the Vatican, in 1473-74, and founded afresh the Vatican 
Library, wliieli had been in great part dispersed under 
Calixtus III. Sixtus wa.s succeeded by Innocent VIII. 

Sixirs V. (Felice Peretti of Montalto) was one of the 
most remarkable of all the popes, and his indomitable 
energy and commanding intellect were iiivoliiablo to tho 
church and stale of Rome, which at the time of ids ac- 
cc.ssion were in apparently liopcie.ss confusion. He was 
of Slav ancestry, and was born in lo21 at Fermo, in 
the marsh of Ancona, whither liis father’s debts had diiveu 
him from Montalto. So poor were tlio Peretti that Felieo 
had to keep bvvinc and guard tho orchard as a boy. He 
tanglit himself to read from books he bonuv\ed from sehool- 
ho}.s who passed through the field when he was at woik, 
fur he bad not money enough to pay tlie smallest school 
fee. At last a relative took pit) on him so far as to pay 
the school pence, and by living on bread and water alone, 
and working under the street Jumps by night, Felice nian- 
aL'cd to exibt and to get learning enough to become i\ 
J ranciscau when twelve yt*ai.s old. His progie.'^.s vras now 
lapid. He tiecame professor of canon law at Rimini in 
lull, and he ilistinguishevl himself so much at a public 
disputation in lo43 that he attracted the notice of Car- 
dm.il i'io of Carpi, and wra.s by his inHuenee nppoint* d 
Lent prc-achcT at one of tlie great Roman churches in 
lu.72. He had n great hucee.ss, but wa.s unonv mou-nly 
attacked as to the !wmndne!».s of his doctrines. He Rent 
the paper to tho Inqni.sitii)n, and presented liimHclf for n 
■'•arching investigation. Tlie Grand Inquisitor Ghislicri 
w,vs much iin|)re.**scd by the complete orthodoxy of tho 
fiiar, that he Wcamu his second patron, and Fra Felice 
was soon renowned as the cliief ornament of tho severe party 
in tho church, and as a friend of St. Ignaties Loyola, founder 
of the .lesuits, and of St. FilipfKj Ncri, inventor of the ora- 
torio. Driven from Venice by the Franciscans for lii.i 
.sever it y, he wnia appointed cunsultor to tho Inquisition at 
the (Council of Tn iit, and acted so viraroosly in his oflico 
tliat Pms V. named liitn Viear-gen«-Tal of the FranciscaiiR, 
w itii iii.st ructions to lefonn the order. He not only fulfilled 
the Pope's expectations in this, but far surpasned them, 
and was in consef|ucricc made lli'^hop of St. Agatha, and 
.soon after Cardinal Montalto and Hishop of Fermo (1570), 

Die legend tliat ho now afTected to fall into ilMicaltli, 
tottering along leaning on a stick and coughing at every 
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ptcp, wliilst lio conccalod tlie iiit<'iise force of liis cliaracti'r 
under fi most cxa^f^crated Immility, in order to fjaiii the 
tliuM, and that when (dected, as bcin;» so feeble that the 
contmdinR factions of cardinals thou^jlit to uso bis brief 
ponliticate to strength for a quickly renewed contest, 
lie threw away Ins crutch and faced tlic astonished cardinals 
ill all his vigour— though repeated in history, narrative, 
and drama, must bo rejected after duo examination us 
uiihistorie.il. The true account of the canliiial's career is 
that ho pieserved a strict seclusion, caring for his iliocese 
in minutest detail, editing the works of St. Ambrose in a 
most conscientious maimer (15H0), &c. It was, in point 
of fact, bis known severity, ability, and self-control, and 
his vigoious healtli, which deteimincd bis election, because, 
as the authentic narratives expressly inform us, the 
tioul)l(iiis 1 1 UK'S needed a stiojig and able master. 

Sixtus V. succeeded (jregory XI If. in 1580, and redgned 
till 15110, when bo was succeeded by Urban VII. Ills first 
net was to extei miiiatu the banditti infesting the ncighbour- 
hood of Rome. Kvery offender caught was ruthlessly 
executed with a vigour amounting to cruelty, and a deep 
terror fell on all me n. In not more than a year order be- 
gan to picvail in (he country. Much trouble was caused 
in Rome by the I’Asi^i inadivS or public lampoons: in the 
ai lick* of that naino the savage treatment they met with 
at the Rope’s liands is desciibed. The trcasuiy was not 
oidy bankiupt, hut the icvenucs weic pawned for more 
than six months in advance; Sixtus amassed tieasuio, w’itli 
something like regularity, at the rate of a million scudi in 
gold per annum. He laid up four and a half million scudi 
ill St. Angelo to be touched only for pm poses of a crusade 
or to avert danger from the church. As (he whole revenne 
of the church was not more than 200,000 a year, this 
ficems sm prising, even though the Pope cut down c\ery- 
thing, and himself lived upon six pauls a day, wmrth three 
shillings of our present money, and in sudi wa\s raised 
the ie\cmie to 350,000 scudi. The rest he gained by j 
onojinous sales of offices, by large customs duties, and 
heavy taxes on ordinary articles, fuel, wine, horbcs, &c., 
on licenses to tiade, and the like. The possession of this 
treasure rai.scd the see of Rome enormously in tlie e}es of 
neighbouring piinces, tbcmsclvcs all at thei» wits' end for 
money; for the lime, R<»ine by the power of the puise 
stood at tb<! bead of Italy, .save only Knplc.s and Venice. 
Tlie Pope regarded biinself as specially sent to organize 
the all lir.s of tlie church, and indeed most of bis woik btlll 
remains. The cardinals were divided into seven congrega- 
tions (or as wc should call them, committees); bixtus 
added eight more, each covering its special admiui.strativc 
pmpu^e. He presided over all, and in fact governed all, 
raicly consulting any one; bis government, excellent as it 
was, was ]iuro despotism thinly veiled by constitutional 
foi ms. 


gan the woollen industries; it was be who imported silk- 
worms and forced every commune in the States of tlio 
Church to plant mulbcrry-tices, under licavy fines, for 
their suppoit. liy bringing Ibu Aqua Mailia to Romo 
from u distance of 22 miles, and j»ouiing it (iut by 20,537 
cubic metres a day, upon tbo Quiimal m the famous 
“Acqua Felice,’’ called by his baptismal n.'iTiie, and by mak- 
ing good roads and steps, .as in the Ibaz/.a di bpagna, 
bixtus enabled Rome once more to climb llio^e bills fioin 
wliich for some centuries sin* Imtl beendii^en: Ibe poets 
of the day boasted that in only one or two }eais lhanc 
was doubling her shrunken extent. Tbo gie.it obcdi‘*k of 
the eircus of Caligula, the only one standing in Pome, was 
taken down by Sixtus V. in 158b and re-en-ctcd in the. 
square of St. Peter’s, whne it now" stands, a woik ‘■the 
most difficult conceiiabk* b\ llic mind of man, ’ as the Po]-o 
himself lias rccoided. lit* f om'cci.iti d the gn-.u monolith 
by surmounting it with :i(ioss, containing .i ]iiece of t!io 
true cross. '1 he broken obeh^^k of the Latman, the 1 iigcst 
in the woild, lie icpam d an. I if-crc(.ted in front of tlio 
great palace wliicb lu* bad budt lbei(‘, (.m tb** .site of 
ancient papal buildings. '1 In* dorm* of .^t. iVttr’.s was 
yet undone, lliis w;is a great eyx.iu to ih** iiieigctic 
pope. The aichitect roiitaii.i Oino of the obelisk) was 
prepared to rmi.‘'li it in ten \cai>. .Sixtus pio\ided the 
I iiece.N.s'iry funds, ciig.igeil si\ liiindred men, who woikid 
; iiicevsaiilly by day .ilul night ''bift*', and had it all doiio 
j ill twenty-two month**. 'I'heb.id coieiing was about to 
j be put oil when be died. On tin* (dliei liand. no aiili- 
qiiaiiaii but is angiy at Ins distiULti.ni of tlie f.iined Sep- 
tizoiiiuin ami otber paits of tlie palaces of tie* Cai^ais, 
extant in a jnactically jxTfect condition in bis time, or at 
1ns descciatum f)f the spliiidid i;olumiis of AiUoniuus and 
of Traj.in, by dedicating them to St. Pc* i and St. Paul 
lospeclivcly, ami replacing fio* impcnil bum/e statne.s by 
\ery mfeiioi ligines meant foi uc po**!!' .**. riie aiitiquo 
.statues of the goddt*'srs la* p'-imitteil to rein iin b\ pi. icing 
c^o‘'be^ ill tliur b'UiiK,v,<c . l>nt the Laocooii and the Ajadlo 
lieUedeio be se\cial turns di sired to de.>tioy as anti- 
Cliristi.in, ami was with ditlieulty pie\euteil. 

Sixtus V. I allied into exleinal relaiiuus tlio same ini- 
. petuo.sity willi whkh be leinodclb il It ily. He « \communi- 
cated lieniy IV. tjf Fiame ami uur own (luecn Ue-os,’* 
j and l.iul Kiigland under an intcidiet ami was 

jucpanng the mighty 1 .i-lem Expedilnn aboM* lefernd 
I to w'lirn death o\eiiuok him, 27tb Aui:U''t, l.nni. A** be 
I bic.athod Ins la.st, a fenful storm bui^r on tie ()inniial. 
j 'J be people, eb.itiiig iirnh r li\ e mmi s’ n'*.tiaml fiom l.iwb.s*.- 
I iie.s.s, and groaning under taxes IcNied wli.le the Pi'-tle of 
I St. Angelo was ijIic.kIv full cd' Iret-urc. b.id peisualed 
I tlicinselvc*; that the power of tins bencliei nt tuant was 
j .su)iernatuial ; and now tlmiiglit that tlu trend, to wl.oni 
I he b.ad sold birnself, had ciuiie in the wliirlwnid to taiiy 


lie giew' proud of hi.s success; raised his birthplace 
Pel mo, to nil archbishopric, and Mont.alto, the cradle 
of his lace (in Italy), to a bi.shopric. Loretto (also in 
Ancona) had tbo Santa Ca$a miracuhui.sly transpoited 
thither in 121)5. Sixtus dcterinincd tu raise the casket 
of such a treasure to tbo rank of a fortified city: and this 
was done, though valleys had to be filled up and bills 
Ie\ died. He then determined that Montalto should [hissoss 
the tomb, as Loretto the birtbpluco of the Redeemer ; and wa.s 
shortly before his deatli preparing a crusading expedition 
to the Holy Land, with a view to cutting out the tiaditional 
sepulchre by a skilful work of engineering, and bringing it 
bodily to Italy. Seeing in how many things he succeeded, 
it is ditficult not to think but that tliis, too, would have 
lieeii accomplished. It was Sixtus who drained the K\vamp.s 
of OiAiclo, and Iho Pontine Marshes of Rome. I’ho Fiume 
Si*to was the great drainage canal of the latter for two 
ceutuiics, till Pius VI. t(Kik up tho work iii 1777. It was 
he who began the Italian glass inauufacturc, and who bo- 


him off’ at the a|)pomted time. I he\ iiidud along the 
sticct.'^ hie.iking all tlu ^t.^lue^ to .'^ixlu> that onl\ .a jtir 
or two befmo t]je\ h.id guitefiilly put up. ami ^l.llulered 
his mernor) by hints if unmthodox opinion!*. Finally, 
to mark then lepeiitance of iluii .illegi.iiice, they pa^s^ii a 
decice that lu nceforw.ii d no statue .‘'boiild be eicited to a 
pope in bis lifetime. # 

SI ZAR, a teim imevl in the rnkeisitie-s of I’.-iml ndje 
and Dublin, for :i d.iss of students w l.o aie admitted oii 
easier teims as to pecuniary mattn^ lliv.i oilui-*. 1 be.'^o 
jH'cuniarv ad\antages aPme fi^m > olous in t!'-» 

several colleges, and are of difbriiif x.ilue. 
ceitain duties were requiiod of tlie students ••o .idiiiilh*d 
nppioaebing to tlie cbai.icti-i of inem.il. but iIm-'C h.ueboeii 
long discontmued. A siimi ir cl .“s of -(mleiits .U Oxfoid 
are called Sircitors. 1 lie wad isdoi.Ncd liom tbe 
uui\eisity term for an allow am e of p'uMs i.im at ibe eodego 
buttery; and that from the \irb to simpl> another 

form of 
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SIZE. A st»it of tliin Y.inii>h or qliip, by pointers, 
pipti iiuiiiiifactnitM-s, ami in many other trailos. It 
ubiM;i_\ made of the shreds and parings of leather, paivli- 
nient, or \ellum, boiled in water and purified. It is also 
made from eoinmou >^lne and from potatoes. 

SKALLD. SeeSi’vnn. 

SKATE is tlie common name of several species of 
E w.'' beloni;in^ to the family Kajidiv. The Ooinmon 
Ishate {Jiija is abuieUiU on Hiiti^h coasts, bein^ 

taki’ii as far north as tin' ()iknc\s ; it is alv) eau£;ht in the 
Goiman Oee in and the Meilitei ranean. d’lie body is in the 
form of a bioad rliomhic iIim-, formed liy the pector.al fins 
extendiii.; to the ^iiout ; tli-' “km is m.iie or less covered with 
sliorl spim'.s. Til* tail “pmi II S'., distinct from the disc^ 
and lnaKs two - mall vh isil Inis, kaoli vcnti.illin ks d haded 
into two l.y i do, j) noli li. Tin- .skat(‘ is of a dusky gray 
Cl lead colour, Mkeiice it is called in .Scotland the Gray or 
nine >kate. Ill ]'arts of the south eoast of England it is 
k ’.own as ike Tinker. It attains a irreat si 7 a', reaching: 
sometmn “ a \\*.iL;!it of !!>“. A specimen in the BritMi 
^hoenm iso4 feet broad .iml {]\ bay I'lic are dc- 
pe“iti d ill pail's, in honi\ cases or *• purges," in the latter 
j'ait of iho spline; w summer llie “kate is more estedned 
for food on the Cold meiit tkaiiinlhiLd.iiKl. If i“ much used by 
IjiL^lish ti'lj'M nn-'i for but for lob-^tiis and ciabs. The 
Lou:;-\f“'d >ivito ro'/,'tr) is icmaikable for its lonj; 

sharp bi.'-'it. It is (.<1100, "H no lie sboti ■> of Xcndbeni 
Kinope, . 'id is a!' » t ikt n on I’l.tul. i.*asts. It attains a 
lar::e ll.ebody !> vm « ih -v.d of a h-ad colour. Tl.e 

Iluito'i s\- de o in tliiekcr and licaiier thin 

tic' i* ’mil 11 s\- ,;e, • I h'.]:uiit]\ attuiis a kiutb of -S 
1. ( t. 'lie bill . 1 1\ .'ibo\c and wlitc Ic low, wln'iice 

It is ’ m w'l 1 1 >' Uid 'is.tk'j l\ lute Sk ill', 'llie mirpns 

ot tli*. b- d} .V ' ■! c}>lv ’mdula'Ml. It is taken on the 
of I.nro jt' .nd luita 11. auil is c'-tecined for food, 

Lij '.c.a'K I". I'm lkc>In^Te''M fu/ Inn Ira), 

wIiaIi has the !•« ^ly ,ib )Y(. and btlow c<ivcml >Mlh niinntc 
.''['ncs', is t ikdi on onr uorthcin (oads. It is a compara- 
tiM s'lnll sp- Ties, b' in.^ about ’J fn t inches Ion;;. 

SKELETON (tiutk, .-s/.e/i ^>^■) Is tlu* iiatnM applied 
to ill. -0 birder paits of ori;amzed hoibes 'i^hich form tin* 
Iram-.w .ik upon ulkh llm <iofter tissues aie fixed. It 
is m-'i- ]i ulieulaily applit d to the ( olleitif-n of lenirs which 
in :ui anirn il ed!i- 1 vive .i', fixed points for tl.e .^ttacli- 
Trn ’ll of lb ■ soft pi’‘o, 01 caMtns for iiie] an<l 

./ipoitaut iir'ili'. or er nslilute tl;e ipjaialns 
of It a id the ]» Ill'll niU'-nts oi voluntary motion. 

All n-a’s of tlie lowest <npa:.izatio'i, t-r J’loto/oa. corisiNt 
» ill » i ( f i homi jef.foii', m iss. as Anneba, or f f this mo-ss 
.'-Drill'd wit'i a skek ti n. as in .Sfii'iij'' e.;ii-,i-jtint; of 
' f r'-'U” and ’’idiedde.l .-Ji. ;■):{>» ar ('.ileari oils spidib's. 
f'l "lU' 1 a^'i'u, a' in Fornmimf' ra, the es;teind hkeleion 
<1 L’lr^ i 1 I'.e fi ii.i ,,f 4 (.1 eonsisl.s of pure .sile.x. 

In / f 1 ‘ t« ' ( ' 'o !' :d* 1 ila) the r_i’« a’e</M-, -keletoii is rither 
< I il o- ml. in d. In the lAlanoib'nus it ii al;-o external 
r _ ii 1' t’j M'fera, but b\ an oi;4aiiiznl .skin. 

It - ' i ' f a jieit riuTibir of pitce-, arran;;ed into 

1'. 1 r I 1 Mr. mt.t'il foiii.s. Inui'«rts tie* skeletrm 
:s ) I 'tirna!. but • l.n < '.t‘ rnal, and its liardeniiy 
rnatM'i.il ,i p- f iK u a’ i,o ijde, calk d / The 

Fame i>, ti.i- LIS' ,j, tbe M'. tife.nis. wlien, liowcvir, it is 
rend' ltd <!• n 1 and more buttle by ciuribin.ition with tJ„. 
eaiboiMt'' .md ['ho-pb do of linie. In tlu* Molhiica it is 
• j' ^ all'll 'illy iiiteri! i!. bnl riioie e'liuni'jiily exteinal, eon- 

till'll.^ tkf sled, and b-i!';; niithied haul b) 11 . •* lar- 
k /n.it'* f/f hiiie. .Some 'f lb' I'l p'j.il-jpsd'- po not 
only a d • 1] or exlenul “'■> 1 ' ton, lull al-o a indimentaiy 
i:.t 1'. d 'l.fletf.n in a r.ii tila mious form. Aseendiiy 
't I ki^diei in tin; ^eaIe of mi. anon we find it fully 
11' . > d in tl," V' rtebratn, wbuli iui.iuiMy poss* ss 
a ' r rn.al -l.eb.ton, foimiiiL; the support and fulcrum of 
I ; I'Aomotivc members, and the defence of flic nervous 


centre- Except in a few fisbe.s, wlicro it is cnrtilapinonfl, 
Iho vertebrate skeleton is alway.s osseous, or eonsolidatcd 
by a considerable admixture of phospliale, with various 
liardeiiinj; s.alts. Thi.s is distin<;uishod as the vndo-skekton. 
When tho protecting ease is foimed of osseous plate.s ad- 
hering to tho skin, ns in the crocodile, the armailillo, ami 
in many fislics, it is called the exo-skelefon. 

On the examination of skeletons many of the most im- 
portant facts of compar.ati\e anatomy depend; for the 
bones, being tho least destiiietible of tlie tissues, arc the 
most convenient organs to examine in Iho diflcrent classes 
of tho higher animals ; and in accordanco with the rule of 
the exact adaptation of all the jiarts of an organized body 
to each other, tho skeleton of each animal atfoid.s geuMal 
indications of tho characters of every otlu'r organ in its 
body. And not only so; but each bone, according to thu 
same rule, affords indications of tho characters of the le.'^t 
of the skeleton, and therefore, though le.ss certainly, of tho 
other organs of tho body. Hcnco it is that, by an exam- 
in.ition of a part of the skeleton of an extinct animil, 
geologi'%ts are enabled to form very probable huppu.siticiii 
of the form of tho whole; knowing by certain maiks oil 
the bones that they served for the att.ieliment of mii“« l' S 
of corresponding form and strength, and that these muse k s 
were .ad.ipteil for peculiar movements, whieli again weio 
most pi obably employed for certain pin poses closely enu- 
iieetcd with tho mode of life and the w'hole ad.ipted org.ui- 
i/ation of tho animal. 

Tho human skeleton is divided into three principal pn ts : 
the trank, the head, and the extremities. Neitlier the 
whole number of bones composing it, nor that in each 
main di\ision, c.an be exactly stated, for many which aie 
in early life separated, are subsequently united; but as an 
approximation, the following enumeration may be adopt ed : — 
Cranium, 8; face, 14; internal ears, 8; verhbial eohiinn, 
21; chest, 26; pelvis, 11; upper extremities, 68; lower 
extremities, 64; in the whole, *223. 

The trunk is composed of the spine or vertebral column; 
the clicbt, including the ribs and sternum or bre.istbone; 
and the pelvis, the circle of bones on which the spine rests. 
The spine is the column of bones which, in the erect pos- 
ture, supports the head on its summit, and n*st!> with its 
base upon tho sacrum. It consists of twenty-four bones, 
c.illed vertebv® (from I.,at. rerto^ I turn), bec-au'^e it is their 
rniition upon each other which enables tho trunk to be 
turned roniiil, and is fully de.scribed and illustrated in the 
artiele Ba«’kih>nk. Tho sarao article contains an account 
ai the comparative anatomy of the vertebral eoliimu in 
other animals than man ; and includes with the backlxmo 
the allied structures of the ribs and pelvis. 

The spine in all vertebrated animals sene.s several ofilces 
m the economy. One is that of guarding tli« sijiinl 
marrow, which, with tho roots of its nen’cs, i.s inclosed in 
the long canal formed by tho superposed rings of the .several 
vertebra*. It is also the main support of all tho rest of the 
sk' leton. The betid, the ribs, and the pelvis directly 
aiticulate with it; and through tho medium of the pelvis 
ami sternum it suspends both the lower and upper ex- 
tp'mitk’S. It ih tho passive instrument of all tlio motions 
of the trunk, and the centre about which each of tho limbs 
as a whole is moved. For these purposes it is adapted by 
combining firmness with flexibility and lightness. Tho 
limbs and extremities themselves arc described in tho articles 
Aum, Hand, Lku, Foot; and tho Skult. has also a 
.separate ailiele devoted to it, as has also the Nosk. It i.s 
convenient here to give views of the human skeleton ns a 
wh'ile, in order to connect the pait.s elsewhere studied in 
detail. The i’late accompanying this article shows all tlu* 
chief bones of tho body and gives their anatomical names. 

SKELETON BHRIBIP. Sou Kr»Rir>riiTiiAi.MA. 

SKEL'TON, JOHN, was bom about tho yoar 1460. 
Very few particulars of his life arc known. Ho is first 
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inonlionod in tho preface to Caxton’s tranblalloii of the 
iEiicid, printed in I4'.)0, whore he is Hnid to have been 
lately created poet-laureate in tho “ Uiiyvor.site of Oxen- 
forde,'’ About twelve yeais later lie reeeived the same 
honour from Camhridf^c. Ho was ordained deacon in I4'd8, 
by the llishop of London, and priest the following yt‘ar, and 
lit this time lie was tutor to Prince Henry, aflerwards 
Henry Vllf. In 1507 he was rector of Dies in Noifolk, 
and curate of Trumpington in Cambridgeshire. In the 
reign of Henry VIII., if not during tho lifetime of his 
])rcdecessor, ho was appointed orator regias, as he styles 
iiiinself in the title to scveial of his poems, though whether 
with any salary does not appear. 

Skelton is tlie one English poet of in.ark whoso name is 
associaletl with tho reign of Henry VII. Ho wrote soveral 
pix'ins on eoint events, such as the creation of Arthur as 
Piinco of Wales, and of Henry as Duke of Yoik, &e., as 
well as a tieatlsp, “Tho Mirror of a Piinee,” for his pupil, 
Piincc Henry, Latin odes, &c. Ho blood high in favour 
with that learned lady and foundress of colleges, the Lady 
M.iii:aret (tho king’s mother), and Erasmus f-pecially con- 
gratulated thu king on his boy being with Skelton, the 
speeial light and ornament of Ltritish literature.” At tho 
i*n(l of Heiny VH.’s reign he jiroduccd his first important 
poem, the “ Jtow’ge (Fr. botteke, month, i.e. provisioning) 
t)f (k)nrt,'’ a long-winded conventional allegory, not much 
to modem taste, though relished at that time. Hut the 
woik of his own fancy, “ the Hoko of Phyllyp Sp.iKwvo” 
(150H), wiilten at the same time, is still not only rcadahle, 
but nmst intei I'sting. The strongly accented, rude, popular 
verso is of his own devising, and very suitable to tho style 
of thought which, under guise of a maid’s lament for her 
dead spaiiow’, gives many a pungent satire on the life <.f 
the day. The poet’s sympathies wore with the people, and 
he usul extiaordinary boldness in expressing him>elf, 
I'sj.ei ially when wc consider that ho was so closely coii- 
iiecled with the court. 

Skedton long remained in great favour with Hcniy VIII. 
lifter that king's accession, and w\as also a friend of WoUey 
in his e.iilia* days. Hut when Wolscy aimed at the tiaia, 
and for his continental schemes taxed the people to jin- 
p(»\eiisliment, whdo the roial stale ho ke^t seemed like a 
waut'iu iii'-ult to tioubled men, Skeltoii denouneed him 
loudly. He lo.st tho favour of the king. It was ea<y to 
get Mm suspended from hi.s rectory, on the charge that he 
had married the mother of his children, though this was a 
thing many honoinahlo piiostr. did in that age rather than 
leave their children illegitimate (as Wolsey, forone,did'); hut 
the real giii vaiuo was Skelton’s broad opiiiiuu',, wbieh even 
Icaiifil lowaii’s the new teachings of tho Keforinalion. Hi^ 
Pariot” (about 1.522), in Chaucer’s seven-lined 
.stau/a, IS a medley of apt sayings, amidst w'hich shaip 
at the great chancellor abound. Then came his 
\\ liy come ye not to Court V” in Skeltonic verse, a power- 
ful, direct, attack on Wolsey. “ To which Court?” he .asks. 
*' The King’s Court or Hampton Court (Wolsey’s new 
palace)?” After a picture of Wolsey’s extravagant pomp, 
“ Ho regardeth lordea No moro than potsliordes ” 

he proceeds thus, contrasting the butcher-oiigin of tho 
great man with his present state — 

** H« riileth all at will, Without reason or skill: 
llowbeit thu primordial Uf liln wretched oilgiiial. 

And his huso progeny, And IiIh grenHv genualogv : 
lie emne of tho saiig-royal Cast out of a biilchei’s stall." 

It is hardly to be wondenal at that 1000 such lines (and a 
little over), followed by a like set of “Colin Clout,” sup- 
posed to l)(! the tliouglits of a plain countryman upon tlie 
evils of thn church and the churchm.an-ruled state, biought 
Wolsey down upon him with all tho veugeanco of former 
friendship turned to hate. Skelton had made a friend of 
Islip, abbot of Westminster; thither he fled for sancthary 


in Ills need, and there he died in ir>*2!), only a few months 
before the fall of liis great enriny, to whose wrong-doings 
the king’s eyes were at last opened. 

SKER'RYVORE LIGHTHOUSE stands on a reef 
of rocks about II miles south-wf’st the Isimd of Tiiec, 
and nearly 30 miles fioin the nearest point of Alg\le^llilf•, 
Scotknd. The reef is fiom 8 to lO rnile^ in Ifiigtb, and 
W’as formerly very dangeious. In such a sitmtlun ns 
Skerryvoro everything had to he pioviiled :mil tvau'.- 
poited from a distance. A pier was built at Mull, wbeic 
the granite for the tower w.is quarried, for tlie '-lilpni' lit 
and landing of in.it(*ri.ils ; and at Tirce a barboin or ba^in, 
with a reseivoir and sluices for .•^couring tin- eiilraiue, was 
formed for the ar ccjiniiiodatinn of the small vessel wbicli 
attends the ligbthou‘-e. The o|w rations were connnener.d 
in the summer of by pi icing on a roek a wooden 

barrack. 'Hie fiainewoik was elected in the coni'-e of tie* 
season, but in a guat g'de wbn-li ocLurred on th'* iilglit of 
the 3id of November following it was enlir* Iv de-lroso^l, 
nothing remaining to point out its site but a Inokdi 
and twisted iron staiielnoiis. In the foll'<wlng ve.ii* a 
secon<l and siiecessful jilteinpt was made loomt .moth* r 
house of the same de^ci ijiliuii, strengtlieiK d bv a few 
additional lion tii's, and pi iced on a pait uf tlie lockwhitli 
it was hoped might possibly be less r xposi d to the f.jiee (»f 
tlie heaviest waves than the ^ite fd the first hiiraek. Iho 
foundation stone of the tower was 1 dd on 7tli .Tuly, I-''!'*. 
'I’he entile woik, exiiuted under the supii inteiidenio of 
Mr. Allan Stevenson, was aoeoinplished without the uf 
a single life. ^lauy times ciam..s and otliei materials w* re 
svvcjd away by the force of tlie wave;;, and the attendant 
vessels dnvMi by sudden gdes tosetk sbclteni a distance. 
Th<* light was exl.ibiied for ilic fii -.t tune in Fi.biiiaiy, 
IHII. I'he lightliou'^e is piohaMv ' lie .pf the hi\:'‘t and 
boldest W(.ikb of the kind ii .vr.ild, h* ing lJs‘ f, , t high, 
42 fc(t at the b do, and Ifi fei ii. liaineler at the top. Its 
cost was i’.'sT.UUO. 'Hip light cm lie seen at a distance of 
Is miles. As an example of the dilficulties which liad 
to he oveienme lu its crei tiou it may hesiat. d tl’at the 
waM.s of the Atlantic sweipovcr thi leef with such f»iy 
that Ihni pleasure is (spul to 3 loi.. pi i s^juaie fovil. 

SKEW-BRIDGE, a biidge in which ll » pav'-.vs s r 
and undei the .luh intcrseit each otlei dhiiquily. \Vl.iie 
.space and matness do iiot leqniie to he (.ei^id.irl an 
uldiqiic aich liny be avoided, either by building tie- bi.d..e 
bqnare wilh tlie upjxa' p is*..ige. im.l making the ^p-'n n 4 j 
wide as to allow’ the “tieam to pass imdei it withoii: 'lOiiig 
diverted; <'r by budding the inh sqnne with tin blienn, 
and of sullicieiit length to allow the iippir passage to tike 
an oblique course p\(r it ; hut eitlnr of tlnsp is a cliiniby 
expedient, although will ada])t«<l fm sutno sit.iatlons. 

'riie ditlieiilty of budding ski w- hi idgi s lUtu'ises with 
tbe obliquity of the angle from iM»' to ir> , wleeh is sup- 
posed to he the most ha/ndons angle for a seinieircu! ir 
flicli ; but hevoml that point, instead of inoieising it rath.er 
diminishes to .about 2.') . winch appears to he about the 
nalm.il limit for a semi-eylmdiic.al inch, lilliptic.al oblique 
aivhes aie delieieiit in slihdity. more iliilieiill to exivute, 
and moie e\ponsi\e, than soi^uuularor segivi ut.il ii\1un 

The eoiistiuction of .skevPfniilges of iion i.r tiud-ii i. 
coiiipantively I'imple ; the nhs or girders if w] hdi siu.i 
hiidgo-s are composed hemg of tin* usual n rstiiu ! > 01 . ) i d 
parallel wilh each other, hut the tud of i .ili ! l U'.g ;i 1 1- 
viuice of that next preceding it. 

SKHIS MA, .1 ViiVMwdl mteiV'd u-^ed .11 a^^ U'lie'^, 
measuilng (he ritio 327»'S : .'Isgnd w.:!] log. inatp'- ne.d 
very neaily equal to 2 cents h\ Mi. 1 llis's n- titi^'U i- f Imi 
cents to the equal semitone'. '1 ho exict me 1 .le of a 
.<ikhiMna in eimls is T‘h'».>. A .sk''‘‘-ma is (he dnUrenee 
hctweeii eight Fifths + one mijoi Thiid and five 

Octaves {{"\ Eight Fifllx uj' from aiiv C hi mgs us to i 
’ll?, and the major 'Hind fuaii tlii-j is 
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SKIBBEREEN', n smnll seaport of Trolaml, situntod 
iti the county of, .ind 42 miles soutli->\est of Coik, on the 
111 M, wliicli ii luivij^uble for of 200 tons bitiden 

fiom Baltimoio harbour to within 2 miles of the town. It 
i.'- a tlirixiuL; plaee, with a pood retail trade. 'Iho chief 
buildinp'! aic — a se.ssions-house, union workhouse, church, 
Ivoiuaii Catholic chapel, and Methotli>t chapel. Skib- 
beieen In 12 miles south by cast from BaiUiy. The popu- 
lation ill ItSSl was 

SKID, a shoe or diap u^ed foi JMv^clltIup wheels 
of .a wai:pon or eaniapo fnnn ie\ol\iiu; when 
dosceudinp a steep liill; aKo a cuninp tim- 
ber to prescr\e a slop's side from iiijur} by 
heavy btidies lioi^ted or loweied ai,Miii>t it. ^ ^ , 

SKID'DAW. a iii"iiiita:n id Kiipland, in ->T fj - 
the comity of Ciiiiibei lanl. 4 miles north-east ^^-11 ' 

of Ke-wnk, with a liML^lit of .‘iOoH feet. “11 

W ith >addkbKk and some lesser lulls it forms 
a tiicular isolated piuup. risiiip steeply fiom K ^ 

Ila'"'!. nthwaite I-ike on the we^t and the lowr 1 1 - 1 ® 

c( iiuti\ oil theotiui sides. The locks aie of . Ji ® 
a I'eculiar slate, the oldest in the distiict, 
pierced towaids the base of the mount. 1111^, on 
the iuuei side, bv pianite and otli- 1 plulonic 
rocks. ' ^ 

SKID DAW SLATES, a series of duk 
blitts ill till* Lake di^tint of 1 ‘ ^liud. con- 
toininp fo^Nils siindai to tl."-ie of the Arf*n!.T 
and >rirLK-sit)M s r.i.i»> (f Wahs. 
can rarely be woiked for loollnp jiiipo''es, 
owiiip to them tendency to s]ilit up into 
sm dl fhkes. 

SKILLING. t:,c Dmi^li \i.r>iou of our Fig I.-5 
wC'i’.i '•l.il'm^'. ' I’ut of lai otliei \alue, fui it “ 

i' 1 ;t W'Jilh much iiioie than a f.arthlll^^ 

Tie iipsdaler, wLaI, is wi-ith iKaily 2.*. 2|d. < i. Sobaceou 

c.;.taius '.'O ^k.llin_L:. 'lliO .i.it'l.' 
ftk.liinp is ihciifore worth to be exact, Tunc part*, 

Ba\ ii futliinp and a ninth of a farthin/. 

The \iiraci/tnn Skilliny is the twcnt'i- 
fourtli part ('f the 01 1 . and is woith tlicie- 
fore aljuiit J./. En^disb, mere than half as much .apaiii 
as the iJanish coin. Both the coins an. 1 m mp padually 
bupersC'ded by the coinage of the .'?candiii.u iaii ^lonetai} 
Union. 

SKIM MER. See isvOR-r.ir u 

SKIN. 'I lie skin Is th« oiUu io\tilng cf the U^^dy; 
and La\i;^" to serii at once .1 di fence for the n.oie 
deeply-- ited structure-. a‘' an *Mi\\ of touch, .niid a.s an 
ap[i.iiatn-> foi SMrit:<n,it 1 - t'.e of the lo-j-t ci-mponiid 
<f all tt k 1.--IUI-. It 1.1 L(.inpos d of two ijm f paits — a 
\a^eul.ii h nanud :i\d a supulicial ia^er named 

t 2 >i'i*ri!ni ( r cutirlp, v.hiih is not va^tuhu. 

1 Is II. ado up for lie most pait of fibies and 

la’: 'j 1;m. tho- ( f com:'.' n cellular 'J in- external 

.saiio* of tj.e •'k.n prt-* .ts a \ar.et\ if wiiiiklc'*. 'Ihc 
hii^i'i d ll 1 . -<j i.ri. pudand b\ ll.i .a< tion of nm‘-ile'<, 
wi-i h T -I thiow the shin i..to folds; otl ers 

-tmit\ 

inovcil of the fit berii-.ath itRmd .i;.Miii otlicis, width aic 
seen most pi imly i-n tl e pahi.^ .n.d liali- of liii finger*., 
and on the corn '.poudi.'.g init*) i.f th«- foot, inn in ^ery 
tlo*-*' parallel ailin'., and inuit iti the aiMiiL'nin nt of .sub- 
yici ut rows of s' iiMtuc pnpiilae, with wiiw 'n ihe winde hlir- 
fai.'- of the skin is hi-et. mid whuh m the parts just 
ii.'Uiifd, and in some othri'*, an ariang. d in rfpihr double 
1 i.i Ill flair mo‘-t dtv< lopni ^t.ite. r u the bulls of the 
hiigcis for fxumjile, the pipill.'c ;iie \ny fine loniful pro- 
-tanding somewhat oblnpielx, and so dtii-il) set 
tl.,.‘. t ji ii ‘•riifurdts form a ‘•leinimjly smooth ‘■nif.nf. On 
tl.CA paits caih dcwitid line wbidi one sm.s on tlie sm- 
f A. b.ift beneath it two row-, of papilhc; for when IcsAed 


at closely, each such lidgc show's on its Miinmit a littio 
fuuow dotted with minute .'ipertiires, whieh tits into 
the space between the lows of papilhe. Oxer the lest of 
the body the papilhe are inueh .smaller, and are irregulaily 
arraiigccl. Everyxvhero, however, they .arc the most vascu- 
lar piut of the skin, each papilla receiving a distinct loop 
from the subjacent nctwoik of bloodvessels. It is in tbeiu 
also that the greater part of the \ciy iiumcious nerves of 
the skin terminate; for though exeiy part of the skin bo 
sensitive, yet the papilliie oie so in the highest degree, and 


wm 



Fig I.— Section of skin from head, 
magnilicU 14 times. 


<1, Sobaevou^ r, Lair (oUu'Icn; h, 

.<l./nferuUB /. aulKUtAiiooU) roUular 

ivl tulijKisv tiuua, e, the deriuis; a, t)ie eiit* 
>riinc piuts , l>, tLe piujek.tuig piuti u( the 
iiair 


Fig. 2.— -Section of the skin of 
the lingor, magnified 14 times. 

a b. The «pldrnnh , r, coluiir* 
ing lUAtUr ur pitfini'nlum , t/, 
relt niuwMUiti ot >lAlpk)c)il . r, 
tli« drriiii* or true nkiu ; /, puU- 
cuUneoui sml imIijum tiMiie, 
p j/, sudunfenmi gUnda , h A, 
eplral oiiibls gulug fruiu 
glaiids, and tcriuiiuitiug on tlio 
aurfaiv at < < 


are tlie chief instruments by which the sense of touch i^ 
e.\erciscd. 

Ihe chief sccretor}' apparatus of the skin con^ists of 
tlie pcispiratory glamls, which are disposed over its wliolo 
extent, but, like the papillae, are largest and ino.st numer- 
ous in the palms and boles. These gland.s arc compoHed 
of .<piial tubes, opening on the surface of the epidermis, 
and n.> the whole supicrhcies of the body is M square feet, 
it i-> piobable that, as Kichhom calculated, there me not 
ie>>.s than 10,000,000 of these glands scattered tlnougli 
the .skin. 

Ic in them that the perspiration is being constantly 
furijii'd, tboiigb it most gcncralV pas8e.s away as fa.st ns it 
i'y produced in an invisible vapour, and during health col- 
lects in the form of bwcat only when it is very rapidly 
formed, a.H during active exorcise. 

Another sfcretion from the skin is that of the oily seba- 
ceous matter by which its surface is always kept in a slight 
degree greasy, so that water adheres to it only in drops, 
;iud doi-s not easily sunk into the substance of the epidcrini.H. 
4 his secretion U produced by the sebaceous glands, as well 
as the hair-folllelos, on which they are almost always 
atUndant. 

The loss of fluid by these secretions from the skin is in 
^orne mea.sure conipeiisated by the absorption which it also 
exi-rciscs. It U uncertain how mnrh, if any, of the vnponr 
uf the Atmospheiu is thus imbibed; but the skin absorbs 
fluids placed for a short time in contact with it so rapidly, 
that (especially after long fasting) a perceptible increaso 
^ of wfiglit i.'i observ<‘d when the person lias been in a bath. 

I Besides its secretions, materials ore produced from tbo 
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vessels of the skin of \>hich arc formed tlio cuticle, the 
Imir, and the nails. 

The cut'u’lc, or cpidtMini'', is an inaensihle and non-vascii- 
lar meinhrano, laid over the whole external suifato of the 
body ill a layrr, and composed of seveial layers of rolls: 
of the two lasers into which it may commonly in an oi di- 
nary dissection ho split, the low<*r is called rete, viucosum, 
or ref a Mnlpif/hu^ the upper and outer more particularly 
cpifh rmi*. It is composed cntiiely of cells. 

The cpidorniis is the seat of the characteristic, natural 
colours of the skin, as wodl as of the colours of freckles and 
other superficial marks. In dark-complexioned races, 
cs])ecially in negroes, it is ^ery thick, and its cells are filled 
with minute hlack or othcr\\ise coloured pigment granules, 
many of wliich aKo lie loose among them. Its tliicknc^s 
renders it less peiietr.ihle by the rays of heat; and it is 
hence (and not on account of its colour, which would have 
.an opposite eftVet) that a negro can bear the exposure of 
his bkin to a degree of solar heat which blisters that (d a 
European. 

Disease s of the skin are very numerous and prevalent, 
but in the case of the majority which occur they arise from 
the neglect of some of the conditions necessary for the 
health of tlic skin. These conditions, in general, are good 
nutiitioUb food, which .should be prupeily digested; a due 
amount of w.irm clothing, especially during changiable and 
cold Avealher ; constant ami regular exercise, so as to keep 
the skin, as an excretory organ, in perfect order ; and fre- 
quent ablution of every part of the body, without which, 
and the occ.asional use of soap, it is vain to expect to be 
free fiom many foims of skin disease. 

SKINK or SCINK (Scincidic), a large .and widely dis- 
tributed family of lizards. 'Ihc Common i^kink (^Svincun 
vjlicinalif, IMatc II., Lizards, fig. G) is a small lizard about 
b or G inches long, with a long spindle-shaped body, ending 
ill a eonic:il pointed tail. The limlis aic very short, each 
with fi\o clawed scaly toes. The head is small and Avedt^e- 
shaped, witli a flat muzzle. The upper part of the body 
is usually yellowish or silvery-gray in colour, marked with 
darker trans\erHc bands; the under surface is gener.Uly 
silvery-white. The skmk is a native of 8yri.a, E^ypt, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, and Arabia, and is also found in .Vuc- 
gal. It luns quickly and with incredible rapidity. When 
caught it struggles to escape, but never attempts to defend 
itself with its teeth or claws. It delights to ha*ik in the 
rays of the sun. It feeds on insects. This lizard is be- 
lieved to be endowed with surprising medicinal virtues ; it 
was consequently -in object of commerce, especially in the 
sixteenth century. Numbers, as Pliny stales, were im- 
ported to ancient Romo in a salted state, .as Belon sa\s 
they were in 1551. All belief in tho virtue.s of this lizard 
is now exploded; it no longer retains a place in the ina- 
teiia medica, and c\en in Egypt and Arabia its reputation 
is gtmc. Another species (^Scincus americatu) inhabits 
the Southern United States. It is about 13 inches long, 
with the back and tail olive, the head red, and tlie under 
part yellowisli. Unlike tho Old World species, it bites 
fcoverely when taken. 

Somo snake-like lizards arc also included in this 
family, as tho Blind-worm of Europe (Jaywis /rnyiVis), 
which has no external llinb.s. The species of the genus 
Seps, found in Soutbem Europe and Northern Afiica, 
possess external limbs, but they are very sm.all ones. 

SKIP-JACK, See Elateuidau 

SKIP'PISR (HesperiidsB) is a large family of BciTi Jt- 
FIAKH, approaching the moths both in structure and habits. 
The skippers are mostly small butterflies with thick bodie.s, 
largo heads, and comparatively small wings. Botlt sexes 
possess six pairs of full developed legs, with only one pair 
of spines. The antennse are widely apart at the base, and 
more or less hooked at the tip. The caterpillars are short, 
iritii A large head, and live in rolled up leaves, aud some- 


times spin a cocoon for the chrys.ali.s. The butterflies are 
generally dull-coloured, and aie noticeable for tlieir short, 
abrupt flight, whcoice the name ^ki[)per is apjdied to them. 
Tho Giizzlcd Skipper (/Awy^eivVt malnf) is a .small Britisli 
hutt<*i*fly common in woods. It is hlKki^h-browii with a 
greenish hue and nmnerouH cicaniy-whilc spots, 'jho 
Large Skipper {PamphUin is \ny common in 

Biitain, in and near woods, 'I he n[i[)(r smf.iccof the 
wings is a rich dark blown, shaded and ^pott( d willi tawny, 
with a black longitudinal patch ne.'ir thoccntie (.f tliefoie 
wings in the male; tho under surface is gieeni‘-li, with 
indistinct yellowish spots. 'I'lie IVarl Skipper {PfunphUui 
comma\ found chiefly in the soiitliern counties of Er:g- 
laiid, closely reseinLIes tlie piecf ding, hut h.as tho uin]<r 
surf.ace of the wings gi ei nisli, w ith tlislimt nlnte '■]»*. i<. 
The Small Skipper {PmnpJnlui linen) i*. anothei \»My 
common Biitish spei ies. with tin* wings (d an (uaiige colour, 
shaded into brown at the holders. Stveial otlier butt* i - 
flies of tliis family me riritisli. 

SKIP TON, a inaikot-town of Lngland. in the c<junty 
of, and 41 miles west from Ymk, ami 2ln fioin London, 
on the Midlaml line, the capital of the Inlly region cal cd 
Craven, is situated hctwceii the W haih* and tlJ^* Aire, in 
the centn* of a good gi.i/ing distriit. It consists piinci- 
pally of one long and pii tll^f■^qlle ^tnot, at the In .ul of 
which are the Perpendicular cliureh, p irtly rrstond in 
18 .j 3, and the old castle, which coimists of twii puitMCi'.; 
the round towers ami connecting curtain tilting fioin the 
time of Edvvaid IL, the inhabited ptntioii from tli.it td 
Henry VIIT. It was foirncily the st at of the Clid-Md 
f.amily. Skipton is famous for its aatlle iji.\ike(v, Ijtdd 
once a fortnight. It contains an rxcdleiit L'lMmmar- 
school, a saline sjuiiig, pump-foom, .nid h.itl'!, a public 
hall erectfsl in iHGl, ami soirt^ di'-^'entiiig LlMpcU. Thtie 
me some iinpoitant limestone m it.s in the migliltour- 
hood, the stone fiom wlTuli is expirited h\ the I.fods ami 
Liverpool Canal, .ind theic is cotltm and woisted spinning, 
paper-making, and an iron-foundrv, 'Ihe population of 
the town ill ISSl w.i.s In the iKigliboiiihood of 

.'skipton (Sheeptown) are 1 *011011 Abbe}, l>ii'len (Jastle, 
and Rxistoiie. 

SKIR'RET (Slum Pi>nrum) is a pl.mt Ixkmg’ng to 
the Older rMi;M.i.ii i- ka'. dli** skiiiel is a niliic tf 
China, but h.is been fm- several c.ntuiies Hilinaicd in 
Europe ft»r its root^. winch aie tnbcioiis and clu^tend, about 
the size of the little ling* r. ’llnwaie swei-t, suecuk ut, 
and iiutiitions, with in :ii:icealilc moinatic ; when boiled 
and .served with butter, tln*y form a pleas nit aiticle of 
f<K»d. The skiirct is a perennial lierli, tlu'Ugh it is usu- 
ally tieatcd as an annual. It is about a foot liigli, baving 
the lower leave.9 pinnate, with fiom five to iimo ohluiig 
finely toothed leaflets ; the lea\cs at the b.tse .aie sluMtliing, 
.aiul the upper leaves aie teniate, with lanceolate leallets ; 
the Miiall wliilt lloweis fonn an umbi 1. 

SKO'BELEV, MICHAEL, a celchr.ited Russian 
coTnm.iuder, was the son of a general in the Russian 
army, .and w.as bom in 1813. He is said to h.i\e bi-en 
the great-giandson of a Seohie from the west of Seutbiul, 
who emigiatcd to Russia .ai^ rose to distinction in tlie 
Russian navy. Born into imlitary life, he w.is cdncited 
at the Military Academy of St, Pclcisbing, wheie. though 
.somewhat insubordinate at times, Im w.is an mger ami 
industrious student. He fiist saw' active sciviee in toii- 
nectionwith tho Russian expedition against Klii\a, whe:-. 
ho was appointed to the command (d a leginent of 
Cossacks sent from Kimleily Bay. on the C i<pMn. to jvjin 
the corps under the ordeis of Geueial Veiefkm, which 
operated from Orenburg. The lioops forming tlie expedi- 
tion suflered terrible liard'-liij's, but ultimately elleeted tlv* 
captuio of Khii.i, tho fiist to enter the eity being Skolndev, 
who, having batteied down Haz.ivat Gate, made his way 
to the palace < f the Khan at the bead of 1000 nieii. Ho 
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piibscqnontly pained fresh distinction by explorinp, in the 
of a Turcoman, the desert route between Khiva and 
Ipdi, his journey, made throuph the midst of a savape 
and iiifuiiated enemy, beinp ackiiowledpod ns the most 
iiiiie])id feat of the war. In 1870 the outbreak of di'i- 
tuibances in the Khanate of Khokand resulted in the 
despatch of a Russian expedition into that state, and 
Skol'ilev was intrusted with one of the principal com- 
mands. It was mainly due to liis \alour and to the 
eneipy with which he followed up the beaten detachments 
of the cm-mv that the Khokaiuhans hecame so speedily 
disheartened; and at the battle of Makhran, as com- 
mander of the cavaliji. he diiected a movement that re- 
sulted ill the cajituii- if fiftv-eiplit puns. laxtcr in the 
cumpa'pM, in the ci'Ui-'e of the retreat fioin Andijan, ho 
made a daimp nipht attack upon the camp of the enemy, 
and at tlie head li a small force of cavalry succeeded in 
loiitiiiL: the uholo army opposed to him. He was ulti- 
mati‘l\ made the first povernor of Ferpliana, as the new 
[i(>\incf was called; but, \eiiturinp to expose sometbinp 
of the coiiuption prevailing Ihroupliout the public depait- 
ir.ents. lie made powerful encuiks, who'=:c machinations 

iiipi lied him for a time to n tire, so that he was undci a 
cloud when the war airainst Tuikey hepan in 1877. He 
coiitilved, however, to cet an aj)pi>iutm( iit, witlumt a com- 
mand, on the stair of the Grand'dnke Nicholas; and when 
the advance puard of the ann\ crossed the Danube, ho 
swam his hoist* o\ei the river wlJh- the icst of the troops 
cTosved ill boats. 8ueh a m in was not to be denied, and 
1 e wa^ S'’'r.n j'laced in a jv>vluon of re^jkiiisibility suitable 
to t! reputation he. h d pnio d. In the second battle at 
rii'. iia hi> •'k liul u' iirpulaiioii of the cavalry checked the 
Tuikisli advance, find mi tnally sav < J the Russian army 
fi< ,i ih stun litui ; ,ui'l iu the j-ubsequent si<‘pc of that 
towr. he to< k a j-uanment pirt, becominp without ques- 
ts n the Luo cn the Ru^'iaii side of that mcmoiable 
aihir. Rai^c-l to ti.c rank of lieutunnt-pencral, he made 
a lipid pi>'a.::e of tl.o lialkins after the fall of Pievna, 
t lira lip the loft Hank of the Tuiksand coiiijadlinp the u-tieat 
whuli ifsulted in the j»cace of 8an St< fano. After the 
clj^e of the war he returned to Central Asia, where he 
put an end to a pn»!orped and haiasslup stiupph* by the 
captuic of the Turcoman stronpliold of (ieok Tejak He 
Fill ''Cquently became known as a proinment advocate of 

rausUvi^iii. ainl S(.nic of his pulilic iitleranees, directed 
apaiii'it I nplii d and (luin.any, pave iiae to SiiioUs ajque- 
Leirlv'iis ihionjlicut Lurope, and appaiuitly cans<’d some 
c.Tjbaria-'.srnent to tl.e Jhi‘-sjan povuiimciit. He was,liow’- 
evtr. t'j.i prc.it an idrd wirii tlic .aruv a-id the ii,itj«m to he 
Fui(-i.slv int. rfunl with, and influuice w.as rapidly 
i'.fif'r np wl.en his oaruT w.is cut si. cut b^ lus .‘■uddui 
d it! iindu .‘-■.!ii( w h'lt inr tLi lous cl. I un.itaiiCLb, at Mos- 
cow. 7t!i did}. 1>82. 

SKO PAS, a \u’y e. lebratej Gr<'ek architect and ‘*culp- 
t'/r. a native of the i-l.uid of I'aios; practi.sinp IiU art 
froiii uboiit to .3 Rj oi about two pniciatiuns 
aftti I'i'ii.is. H. w.'ii tl.i* iiio'-t distinpui'hcd of the 
teiiljir' IS M'ljd.fiVi'd f;ii il.f. tf^mb .at Haiikarn.t.sso.**, of 
Mausuhjs, kiiip <d K.n I'l, about ■J.jH li.i . Maiiv interc.st- 
iiip I' lnams i-f this itKaiui^iit (Mausoleum), considered 
one cf tl.e r.vtn wonders of the ancinit woild, liave been 
lately lecovcrfdt and dipo-ited in the i'.ritish Museum; the 
trnlptuies of the • astmi face are thf woik of Skopn.s. 
Skopas was also the clmf sculptor cf iicti nod in the re- 
construction of the temple of Mmeiva Alea at Togea, 
described as a woik of pi eat magnificence by I'ausanias, 
executed about 380 b.c. JIc i.s mentioned ins a sculptor 
in bronze as well a.s marble, but nearly all llie works 
attribut' d to liiin by ancient writers weie in I'entclic or 
Ikirian marble. He has also llie credit of being the sculjt- 
tor of th< cf'h.brntc'd group of “Niobc* and her Children,” 
novs prtscivfd in the gallery of the Uflizi at riorcnce. 


SKU'A (Stercorarius) is a penu.s of sea-birds belonging 
to the family Laridie, distinguished from tlic* true Gunns 
(Lams) by having a moie pow’crful hooked beak, in which 
the base of the upper mandible i.s covered with a cere, anil 
by their largo and strongly hooked claws. The skuas aro 
bold and ferocious birds, chieHy natives of the northern 
latitudes, breeding on wild heaths and solitary islands. 

The Common Skua (^Stvrcorarluii catarrhactvs) i.s an 
inhabitant of the arctic seas, ^isltmg the nritish shoren 
chiefly in tho winter, but breeding in some of the Shet- 
laiiu Islands. It is of a dark-browii colour, slightly 
variegated with reddish-brown; the primaries aie mmked 
with dirty white near their base; the two middle tail- 
feathers are scarcely longer than tlic rest ; and the hill 
and feet are black. Tho length of tho bird is about 2 
feet. The skua is generally seen in pans. Its flight is ex- 
ceedingly rapid and powerful, and it avails itself of this 
advantage to chase the smaller gulls and compel them to 
give up the fishes which they have just caught, rarely tak- 
ing the trouble of fishing for itself. It also pieys iipmi 
it.s smaller ncigbbour.s, and tears its prey to pieces witli its 
bill, securing it the while by means of tlio crooked ckiw.s 
withw’hich itstoe.sarc armed. This biid breeds in thn higlicst 
moorlands in ifio.s.s or heather, and lays two olive- brown eggs. 
It defends its young with great courage, and will even beat 
off the eagle if be comes too near its place of abode. 

Ihe Arctic or Kichaidson’s i>k\mQs’tvrcor<n’ius cj'cpi- 
a much smaller speries, is the most numerous of 
the species which visit Britain, breeding in tlio Hebiidcs, 
Oikneys, and Shetlands; it migrates southward in winter 
as far as the Cape of Good Hope. The plumage is often 
of a uniform sooty colour, but sometimes tho under paits 
arc light brown. Tho Pomatorhiuo Skua (^Sltrcorarinit 
pomatorhlmtn) only occurs as a winter visitor to Britain, 
breeding in the extreme north of both hemispheres. It is 
21 inches in length, dark brown in colour, with the head 
black, tho neck white, and the breast white, more or less 
striated with brown. The Long-tailed or Buffunks Skua 
{Stercorarius parasiticus) occurs occasionally on our coasts 
iu autninii on its soutliern migration. It is only about 13 
inches long, brownish-gray above, with the neck and bieast 
white and the abdomen light brownish -gray. The middle 
tail-feathers aic greatly elongated. In the Southern Ocean 
tliere is a species, Stercorarius antnrcticuSy largi r than 
the eoiiiiiivii skua, but distinguished by its neaily uniform 
soi'ty-biown plmnago; it preys chiefly on petrels. 

SKULL. The liuman skull is distinguislicd fioin that 
of all other veitebnites by several im[>ortarit characters. 
Ihc relatively large size of tho cranium or hiain-case, tho 
paralleli-sin of the face w'itli tho spinal column, the non- 
prijjrction of tho mouth, and the absence of iiKi.^ivc hones, 
togithcr with the proniiiu-nces of tho chin, an* some of 
the chief points. It is usual to divide the skull into tlio 
cranium, or skull proper, and the face. 

The cranium or bruin-cuse is composed of eight bones, 
which are mostly of a flattened form, convex exlenially, 
and concave internally. The frontal bone forms tho fore- 
head, and the roofs of the orbits ; tho occipital bone forms 
the back and under part of the head, and in this bone is 
the largo liulc through which the spinal cord posses down 
from the brain. The two parietal bones meet in tho 
middle above, and form the upper and lateral parts of 
the head ; in the centre of each is a protuberauco giving 
the grcatcbt breadth to tho head, rather further bock than 
its middle. The temporal bones aro named from the I/itin 
tempus^ time, because on the hair covering them the traces 
of time are flrbt manifosted. Tlicy are placed one on each 
side, occupying tho inferior lateral parts of the cranium, 
and extending into its base. In each is seen the funnel- 
shaped opening which admits the waves of the air to the 
drum of tho ear, called the external auditory canal, to 
the edges of which the external ear is appended. The 
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linnl part of each, extendinp; into the base of the cranium, 
roiitains the csseiilial part of tho organ of hearing. Thu 
two remaining bones are placed at the base of the uranium, 
ami bi long equally to it and to the face. Tho ethmoid or 
sieve-like bone is so named, on account of its upper plate 
being peiforatcd with forty or fifty holes, through which 
tho twigs of the olfactory nerves pass into tlio nose, A 
small pait of it forms a portion of the inner boundary of 
lh<‘ orbit, but this cannot be seen in our illustration. Tho 
sphenoid or wx-dgc-like bone is so named, not from any 
himilaiity to a wedge in shape, but from its being wedged 
in among so many other bones ; for it is united to tho 
other seven bones of the cranium, and to five of the face, 
all of which it in a great nwaburo serves to bind together. 



p. Frontal bonai p. rarlctal bona f. Ternp^mi] bone. 
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The \ault of tho cruniflm is smooth and regular, where 
it forms a roof for the protection of the brain ; the floor 
of it is divided into six pits or deep hollows, for containing 
tlte diircieiit lobes of the brain. Numerous boles exist in 
the b.l^^’ of tho cranium for the entrance of the nourishing 
aitciics of thu brain, for the exit of its veins, and for the 
passage of tho varif-us nerves which aro to connect the 
biain with the organs of the senses and with the other 
pai Is of the body. 

Those pints of the cranium which lie exposed to diicct 
iiijmy fiorn tho outside are formed of three layers, namely, 
an outer and an inner tabic, and an intermediate diploe. 
But it must not be forgotten that this arrangement docs 
Dot exist in cither tho child or the old person. In the 
foiincr all tho bones are lough and elastic; in the latter 
the diploe is filled up by hard bonc,aud the whole cranium 
is therefore more liable to fracture. The outer table is 
formed of boue of ordinary compactness, such as is not 
liable to be cracked by moderate shocks; the inner, of 
much harder and more brittle bone (whence its name of 
Tabula Vitrea), which may be more easily cracked, but 
less easily cut or pierced. The diploe is of a soft spongy 
tissue, calculated to lesson tho vibrations that are produced 
by blows on the outer table before they reach tho inner 
and more brittle one. The arrangement is tlius similar to 
that by which one might safely inclose a substance liable 
to injury either from being shaken or cat, within an inner 
cose of hard porcelain, a middle one of soft leather, and an 
outer one of tough wood. The formation of the sutures 
seems to have the same end. The outer tables of the 
exposed bones Lave their edges finely dovetailed, and are 


thus so immovably held together that none but a violently 
expansive force exercised at onre on the wliole interior of 
tho cavity can scpaiate them. TJjc inner tables arc simply 
apposed with a \ery thin intei mediate layer of r.irtilage; 
an arrangement which is often imitated in works of art, 
in which tough materials, such as w'ood, an* if.iiied by 
mutually-fitting dentation.s; and brittle oin^, hmli a-^ glass 
or marble, by smooth edges and a layer of c( in' nl. 

'llie top of the skull presents tiansvei ly an aieli 
formed by the tw^o raiictal bones, whoso most promi- 
nent parts, like those of tho fi<mtal, oecijiital, <Kc.. me 
stronger and thicker than any others— a nicnm^tanco 
adapted for greater resistance to fonc, win tliei applied 
directly against those parts, or to the summit of ilje meh, 
from which it would fall cliiellv on them. Tire blieiigtli 
of this .nich is further hccuied by tho lower pait.s of the 
parietal bones being held in by tiro o\erlapping upper 
borders of the temporal and spiieiiord.d bones, otlier paits 
of wliicli, passing acro‘'S the base of the skull, bold Ibo 
parietal bones, wlncli by jnessim* frmn above might be 
made to start outwards or be p^'licl in\\aid>*, as beams 
hold tho walls of a house fiom bcimg dii\eii m or out by 
the weight of the roof, d’aking the whole upper part of 
the skull as a dome, tbe sane* strength of le-vi^tance to 
superincumbent pressure is obtaimal at e\ery part b\ nearly 
similar means, especially at the coronal sntnrc, wli* ie tbe 
parietal bones o\erlap tbe frontal at the siippoits of its 
arch, and aic themselves oveilajipt d by it at tlie snininit 
of their own. In this regard also may be noticed tho 
strength and lliickness of the angular piote^M-s, and of 
the orbital aielies extemb'd between tljeni. whioli serve as 
•'lippoits for the fruut of the dome; and the tlileki.nliig of 
the bones along the coujse of the Imigil idJ' al and lati rd 
sinuses resembling groins in nv oiiiy. See tlie eiigi iving 
of the parietal bone in tin* Tlatc \ iu'^'/ating this aitide. 

The Occipital bone sliows at c the great hole for tbe 
passage of the medulla oblongata, tlic upper ]>art of the 
spinal cmd, to the brain, 'llie bone is of ‘‘Oinowliat hexa- 
gonal shape. The .iiigle aboM* and bebmd is the orrlpifal 
(o), that before and bdow i-s the sjfhi iojuIoI (/< ); the 
parUtal angles are bien at co, and the ftmjtnrul imglus 
ixtdd. The four c.vvitics for the two lobes of the t cre- 
hclluni and the two of the cerebrum arc dr\ided Ia tlio 
crucial ridges (//). Lxtnnally there is a tian^\eivc luigc 
(/), with tJie oeiipital piutab. Kmu {h h) rn the muldle, 
from which de^ieiuls to the bmdt r part of the great hole 
a sharp low’ iidge called the t cei[uial spine {^p). On each 
side of the anterior li.ilf of ihi' gieat hole aie pi ued tho 
processes of the eoudrics Ia whreh the skull .uticu- 

kites with the spine. 

The Temporal hone^>> lia\e three pfiiioirs, tbe mammillary 
(a), containing u laige knob, calk d funn it<; ^b ipe tbe /,/«»«- 
millart/ pron .^s (n), w'liich is what we foci bch.nd ibo car ; 
the squamous (u ), so c.ilk d fium the large scalo-like or 
squamous plate (('), and lem rik.iblc for the zyyoinotir jiro- 
vess (f/), w1k»sc under suiface hums tlic glenoid ca\iiy for 
the condyle of the lower jaw to work in, while the remainder 
of the pi*occs.s runs on to join the cheekbone at /. and is 
c.alled till* innlur and the jietrous portion (^('). .so 

called because it of almost lock) hardness— this also has 
a process like the two other poi lions, n.iurely, tire stylnid 
process (/). It ks in the considerable m.i^s i-f bud boue 
of the petrous portion that the organ of iRiiniig i-* emit lined. 

Tho Frontal bone forms the forehead, and it-' '^li ipe 
has often caused it to be cMiipaicd to a elam-sliell. I ho 
bone is divided by the gie.it oildtal ridges of the cwn u), 
ending at the outwai’d corner in tlie ext« iiial aiigul.ii pro- 
cesses (6 6); the inter rial angular jiioees^ s (cc).aie Icsa 
defined, and tho nasal proce.ss sej>aiales them. Behind 
tho nasal proco.vi i.s a notch wliieli leceiws tbe ethmoid 
bone. The fioiital sinuses arc shown at //</. 

The Sphenoid bone locks nil tbe other bones together; 
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its cnrions slinpe, like a bat with extended iiinfjs, is very 
rcmnikable. The part is called the body, and contains 
two cells >eparated by a partition, whose cicst is shown 
at n. The basilar process (6) connects with the occipital 
bone, the temporal plates {k) with the temporal and parietal 
bones, the orbital plates (/) form the bark of the eye socket, 
and the spinous processes (j) arc received in the triangular 
clefts between the petrous and squamous portions of the 
temporals. The transvei se sj)inous piocesses ((f) extend on 
each side from what is called the Tuikish saddle, formed be- 
tween the basilar process (i»)aiiJ the olive-shaped process (r). 

Finally, the Kthmoid hone, which lies at the bottom of 
the skull in fioiit of the body of the sphenoid and between 
the two oihiU. foitniiis: their inner boundaries, is seen in 
the Plate to be luldled uith liole^, throiif^h which the nerves 
pass from the hriins. The ethmoidal cells are well seen 
at n o : the eiihiiform or siev(*-hke plate (ft) is divided by 
the “etuk’s comb” (t'\ opposite to which descends the 
naial plate ((/) from the under surface (jf the bone. 

IT.e ybcY coii.sists of foul teen bones; six pair, and two 
sin;:le ones. The two npj)ir jinr~hoju.^ form the principal 
part of the face. They nn'et in the middle line, forming; 
the arch in which the upper row of t(vtli are set, and 
extend backward, foimiiij; the piiiu lpil pait of the roof of 
the mouth. A pruceNS niiis up from ea(’li, separatin;^ the 
cavity of the no^o fioin tliat of the orbit. In order that 
the face mav be l!j,ditir, the h<jJ\ of tlie maxillary bone is 
hollow, the ca\ity comimniie^tini; with tlie no^c. The 
roof »jf th'* month is roiii]*]tled by the two palate hones. 
The film put of the re'*'*, from its roof to its hridfxe, is 
foniu'd of two jn-'ccs. inectmi^ in the middle, called 

the 7oi*al 1 h' -sc are hahle to be luokc n, or knocked 

in, h\ a hlc.w, .m .whnli oiia>ioiis ^rc.it di>ficnrc- 

ment. Tie cpcrli^^ "f the uosi- in front is teen in the 
•‘knll to be ct an 1‘^'uie, hounded by the two nasal 
and the two iqipcr ]aw Puiindin;:; the lower and 
outer paits of the orhits aic the two malar or cheek- 
hones, iiiakin:: the promiiieiKOS on the sides of tlio face. 
At the iuiar ^idi s of the c-ihits aie two little hones of the 
size and shape of the fin^T nail, called the laihrtfmal 
ftone/, because tin \ fonn the chief part of tlie canals 
throu;:h which the tcMis find their way into the nose. 
Formiii;: the paitition of tlie no'io, is a hcaie itsemhliii^ a 
plou^hshi’e in shape, wlaaice its Latin name vomer; and 
on each side, within the nose, is a sjoaif/t/ boucy U>r the 
puxqa-se (tf cxtcndin" the olfactoiy smfirc. J'mally, the 
/ovrer jfnr js a s.ii;:le bene, iti dental .ircli equalling in 
size tijai ftnmed by lla- ii].pci jaw-hciiK and containing 
AS iT]ai.\ tccth. The furc jiiit of this hone is the cliin, 
extei.tlmg hack fr'-m whiJ.. and giadually separating fiom 
each c.thir, aic its sides, which iMininatc at tin* angles, 
and from the angh s the* hrarithcs use nearly perperidicu- 
]ail\ r.pw.ar.l, to he attaclifd h) movable jciiiits to the 
socl-jt*- 111 tile two temporal bemes. 

'li.cAiudi fcmij^jscd c-f so many pieces, tli^ whole skull 
fits finolv t(*g»th»r by its \arious M-rrateJ sutures, and 
liio\f as f>no cii the top of the ‘‘pm*- ; in fart the ordy 
motion that take"' jdue between its jiaits is the opening 
and clc ^-iiig of the iiioulh. This is done by the lower jaw 
dropping and h^ ing again lifted, while the upper jaw re- 
mains unmcived. Tliis aiiangcmont hedds good in all 
leasts and buds; it is only wlien wo descend to the 
reptiles and fishes that we liiid both jawb moving, as in 
the crocodile and the shaik. 

'Jhe orbits iirc two cavities placed in the face, for ron- 
taining the eyes. Karh orbit is of a conicfil figure, the 
afifrx h4M'ng bc-hind, where the optic nenx* enters it, and 
the base being in front; and it is much larger than is 
nerc«i«:iry for the size of the eye nlone, this delicate org-an 
heaig cuihioncd on a quantity of soft fat, in orch'r that it 
may move with the greatest ease in every direction. 'I he 
timer vvalU of the orbits arc parallel, wbiJe their outer 


walls direrge widely from ono anotlior, to give the eyes 
the advantage of as wide a range as possible. 

Skull, js Compakativk Anatomy. — The aknll or 
cranium is that part of the skeleton in the Vkiitkiiuata 
which forms the oontimiatioii of the BacfcIionk or verte- 
bral column. In its first beginnings it is merely a carti- 
laginous investment for the swollen anterior part of the 
nervc-cord or brain, and is supported by the teimination of 
the notochord, an axial rod which takes the ])laco of the 
vertebral column in the lowest vertebrates. This intimate 
connection of the skull and vertebral column suggested the 
vertebral theory ” of Goctlio and Qken, according to which 
the skull corresponds in its ullimato constituents to four 
vertebrm, representing the four regions of the mature skull, 
occipital, parietal, frontal, and ethmoid. According to this 
view the basal part of the occipital region (basi-occipital 
bone), for instance, corresponds to the body or centrum of a 
veilebra, the neural arch being represented by two lateral 
pieces (the ex-occipital bones) and a median dorsal piece 
(the siipra-occipitttl bone). This tlnH)ry is dispnfeJ by 
Iluxlcy and Gogeiibaur — the skull, accoiding to the latter, 
being composed of a much gi eater luimbcr of sogmentH 
corre>ponding to the primary visceral arches. 

In its first development the skull is a mass of cartilago 
surrounding the extremity of the notochord, sending for- 
ward two bars (trabecula cranii) which unite in the middle 
line and inclose a space, the pituitary space, in which lies 
the end of the true axis of the ncivous system. By the 
formation of side walls and a roof a narrow oblong carti- 
laginous box is formed, protecting the brain. To this 
primordial craninm arc added the sense- capsules, which, 
originally involutions of the integument, become nttacbed 
to the brain capsule; these are the olfactory sac, attached 
to the front or ethmoid region of the skull, the optic cap- 
sules, which become closed and form the orbits for the eyes, 
and the auditory capsules, which at an early period become 
fused with the skull. The primordial ciaiiiurn is also 
brought into connection with the re.spiratory and aliment- 
ary h)stem by means of the primitive brancliinl or visceral 
arches, the first of which arches over the month and fonns 
in its upper part first the upper jaw, and later the roof of 
the mouth, and in its lower parttho lower jaw. From the 
upper lialf of this arch is formed, in the bony skull, the 
palatine, pterygoid, and quadrate bones, while the lower 
liulf, known as Meckel's cartilage, in tbe embryonic skull, 
is replaced by several bones, the articulare, angularc, and 
deutary, of which the lost bears teeth. The second 
hranchial arch or hyoid orob is also attached to the skull 
by fibrous tissue, and in most fishes its upper part (ftyo- 
mamlibnlar') is the chief attachment of the first arch to 
tlic skull ; but in higlier forms the primitive upper jaw be- 
comes fused with the skulL 

In the lowest vertebrate, Amphioxui (Lancf.t.kt), there 
is no skull. In the Lampreys (Cyclostomata) the visceral 
skeleton is not developed, so that there are no jaws. In 
the sharks and rays among fishes tbe skull is still entirely 
caitilnginouH, but in tbe ganoid fishes dermal bones begin to 
bf* developed on tlie surface of tbe head overlying the 
eartilaginnus skull. These latter are membrane hones^ and 
must distinguished from the bones formed in the cartil- 
age of tbe primitive skull, which in higher forms becomo 
fu.scd with tlio membrane bones, so that in the mammalian 
l)ony hkull, for instance, both elements are present. In the 
Tclcostci and Amphibia these membrane bones begin to be 
greatly develop«*d, and of them the pretnaxiUsD and inaxillse 
usurp the place of the upper jaw. In the reptiles there is 
a complete bony skull. In this order and the birds the hyo- 
m.andibular, the upper part of the hyoid arch, is mucli re- 
duced and abuts on the auditory capsule, and the lower jaw 
is attached to the sknll by the quadrate bone, a portion 
of the piimitive upper jaw. In the mammalian skull, 
entirely composed of bones suturally attached to each other, 
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tlic quadrate lias also sunk into tlie auditory capsule, and 
tlio attacliincnt of the lower jaw is ejected by means of 
the squamosal, a memhinne hone. See Vkki r.niiATA. 

SKULL-CAP is the popular name for the species of 
the f;enus of jdants, Scutellaria, belonging to tlie order 
LaiuaiM':. The genus is distinguished by its ovate calyx, 
furnislied at tho back with a concave scale, which forms 
a hingedike appendage closing on the front. The species 
are geiiei ally peicnniid herbs, widely distributed over tem- 
porale and subtropical countries. The Common Skull-c.ap 
(SmteUdria galcricnlata) is common in Britain on tho 
banks of livers, lakes, and ditches. It is about a foot 
high, witli br/inchod sterns, oblong, seiTatcd leaves, with 
short stalks, and long-tubed axillary blue flowers, all 
tin ned one w ay. The Lesser Skull-cap {Sculellaria minor') 
is a smaller tufted plant, with small pale jiink flowers, 
found locally in marsliy places in England. Some of the 
foreign species aic cultivated in greenhouses for the beauty 
of I he flowers. 

SKULPIN. Sec Duagoxkt. 

SKUNK (Mejdiitis) is a genus of carnivorous mammals 
belonging to the family MrsTi-:Lin>«, which contains the 
we.isids, badgers, &c. The Common Skunk (AfephiiU me- 
ph 'itka) has a stoutly built body, about a foot in length, 
.shoit legs, a long liead with a blunt snout, and a long 
bii^hy tail, lather less than the body. The body is co\ered 
willi long hair, tho prevailing colour of wliieh is black, 
with a nariiAv white streak on the forehead, and a broad 
tiiangular wliite patch on the nape, from which proceeds 
a hioad hand of the same colour along each side of the 
hack ; in some specimens the propoition of white is greater, 
while in olluTS this colour is wauling. The claws on the 
fore feet aie long and strong. The common skunk is 
found thioiighout temperate North Aineiica. In all the 
Weasel family there arc anal glands bcnealli the root of the 
tad, which scciete a fetid fluid; hut the skunk pos>es’5es | 
thib means of defence against its natuial enemies in the 
very highest degice. When molested it laises its tail o\er 
its back, and ejects the secretion in two threadlike streams, 
with great force and accuracy. This fluid is of a deep 
jellow' colour, and lias the most nauseating' stench known. 
'Jho smell is so duiahlo that it is perceptible on the spot 
wliere a skunk lias been killed for many da}8, and it is 
impossible to remove the odour from clothes tliat have been 
defiled with it. Dogs, and even men, suffer severely from 
inflammati(»n of the eyes when squirted with the scci-etion. 
'ilie skunk is not a very active animal, tnisting in the 
eflieacy of its odour to keep its enemies at a distance. It 
inhabits buriows in tho ground, and feeds on mice, frogs, 
insects, and also on fiTiits. It sometimes commits havoc 
among poultry and eggs. The skins can be prepared with- 
out being tainted with the secretion of the anal glands, and 
me used to a considerable extent as furs, being known in 
America in commerce as Alaska sable. The flesh is also 
estiemed by tho Indians. The Little Striped Skunk 
{^MtphliU puUyriui) is an allied hut smaller sp(‘cics, found 
in llie southern parts of the United Stales. Its fur is 
black, with numerous white stripes and spots. Tliis species, 
if tho glands are removed when it is young, is bometinies 
domesticated, and proves useful in catching mice. The 
Whito-backed Skunk (^Mephitis jnajmnto)^^ found through- 
out South America, and in Mexico and the south-western 
parts of the United States. It is a larger species than ilic 
common skunk, i-caching a length of 2 feet, and has a 
short white toil; Uie back is wliite^ sometimes marked 
with a black stripe down tho middle. 

SKY is the name commonly applied to the space 
which surrounds tho eartli, which appears to have the 
form of a concave segment less than a hemisphere. 

Tho earth is surrouuded by the atmosphere, which is 
charged witli vapours and terrestrial particles; and if 
the sun bo rising or setting, so that his light enters 
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obliquely into it, the \iol(*t and blue rays, which have less 
wave-length than the red rays, aro partially absoi bed, so 
that only the yellow and red (and .soirieliiDes tlie 'pale 
green os well) arrive at the e\p of the 8jM*( tat(»r. 

On tbc top of \ciy high mountains, or in balloons .at 
great elevations, tbe sky becomes dark, and the stars shino 
at .all times. It is hence evident tliat if it were not for tlio 
innumerable reflections of the light fiom the sim ci moon 
which take place in the atmosphere, tnt.il d.iiknf'ss wmdd 
prevail fiom the instant of sunset (or moon-^* t; to tli.at of 
sunrise (or rnoonrisc) ; and even during the day darkne''^ 
would ensue, so tliat tlic .stars would become \isibk* fc\' ry 
time that the sun is obscuird by a cloud of sudicirj.t 
den'<ily. 

Hut these are iiKTely r<‘sulls of known optical ]a^^‘'. 
and do not .aflVet the m liri piiz/h* of tbe sky, which i^', 
why does it appear blue? dhu opinion of a few y*ai'» 
biick, that it was hccaiiw* tin* --trong led waves procaded 
into space, w’li do the w'eak (tluMiLdi moie iiumoioii^j biuo 
w.aves were reflected fiom tlie countless p.irtichsof v.apoi.r, 
dust, &e., in the air, lias gone tliC way of all ingeiiii ns 
Iheoiies unsupported by c\nlenoe. IfcCJ iit if M'arrhes of 
Professor T}udall, on tin* aitiori cd light on vapours, ‘-ce’n 
to point, howewer, to a leally \eiili ihic hypothesis. \Mi» a 
volatile v.apouis in gieat attenuation an* rer(*i\ed into i 
glass tube and exposed to snlai or ilfuliic light, extraf-id - 
nary changes take place, jlilh-iing witli tlie vnp'iurs f'- 
amiiied; but all the experiments ha\e one coinmoii phu; - 
menon: they always begin with the furmalioii fif n fine hi .-j 
mist or cloud. To see this the looiii must Ix’ dark. ai. I 
the vapf»ur-filled lube alone illumiiiated. But furtla-i. 
when we examine the light einittfd fiom this cloud at 
right angles to the path of tlie hem. we find that it .s 
polarized, an exactly analormus pin nons'i’on to the hght 
of the sky received at righ* o to tlu* p'ltli of tlie sun 
rays, as analyzed by a Nicol jiriMU, vMe. The very fnieiy 
altuuiixtcd wateiy partieleb of tlie ujipermost strata of ll e 
.atmosphere give us natuially the MTy medium which is 
pn»duced artitn’i dly in this icmaikai»lc snies of espen- 
imnt.s; eonseqiuntly wu see it as a blue \ajMnir, and the 
light it sends ns is pohiiized. 

SKYE (.accoiding to some, frouj the Standinavian 
cloud, and to otheis fiom liaelie fki(tnnft<h, winged, from 
its pi nmsulas almost separated finm it like wings), an 
island of Scotl.ind, the second largest of the Hebrides, in 
the county and off the coast of Inverness, from which it i-. 
distant at the nciiest p«)ints 3 fuilong«. Its extreme 
length is about 48 miles ; its mean breadth about 12 miles ; 
but owing to its deejdy iiiduited coa'^t no point is more 
than 4 J miles from the sea. TiiC aiea is 111,703 acres, 
jind tbo popul.itiun in 1^81 was Itl.SSl), of whom S003 
were females. The coast is hold, and many parts, 
composed of coliminai trap, exliihit hasallie pillars sc.ircely 
inferior to those of the Uiaiit's Causeway. Two caves aie 
pointed out as hiding-places of Prince Chailcs. A tliird, 
the Spar Cave, has tho appe.oranco of being lined with 
maible, fiom tins beautiful stalactite form.ations. '1 he in- 
terior of the island is a lofty mooiland, mainly of trap ai d 
gneiss, rising in the Cneliullin Hills to tbc height of 
feet in Seuir-nan-Gillean, “the loek of the yning mfi;.' 
and 302'.) feet In Blaven. This range, called also Coolin. h ^ 
more rugged grandeur in its jagged .and peaked summit ^ 
than any other in the British Isles. Tbo scenery in I 
geology arc highly interesting throughout. For wildin-j 
and sublimity few scenes ii\al Loch Coiuisk, witli lU 
margin of broken rocks, tier above tier, ri'^ing up to tho 
Cuchullin Hills, which giidle the lake on one side with an 
insunnount.able bariier. The eagle may often be seen 
wheeling round these heights, while the red deer descends 
from tho mountain fastnesses to browse upon the sc.inty 
herbage on tlie margin of tbe lake. The soil varies a good 
deal, but au a rule is moist and poor, and its limited power 
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of pioiluctlon, tlio habit of the crofters of dopi’iid in*; mainly | 

I ’’ li^hiiii:, and the di\ibi()ii of the holdings as the poiiiihi- ^ 
t.o!i inciciscs, have caiibcd pvat disticss, wliicb lias of late 1 
years i:i\tMi ribc to much agitation. At I’oim'Kfi:, the only , 
ti-nn, there is a manufactory of 'woollen goods. I 

SKY1«ARK« See Lauk. i 

SKYROS. an island in the iEgcan Sea, 17 miles in ! 
length in a N.W. and S.E. direction ; tlic breadth varies j 
Iroin '2 to 7 miles, and the area is abinit GO sqii.iro inile.s. j 
llie island is divided into two neaily equal parts by an ! 
exteiibi\o bay ealleil Kalamitz.i oi Gian Spiaggia, on the | 
v.est. and by another, railed IVit Akluli, on the oast side, j 
ihe si.iithern lialf of tlio island isingged and mountainous ; ' 
Mount Koklkhs, the h.gLesi |>iiinl. is ’J-OiG feet above the 

''ea. llie suiiiinils ul the hdls ;irui.o\ered\\ithoak,lir,j 
..'-.d bee^^li invb. 'Ihe mi ill levs mountainous, and it 
( 'Uiains sunie g.ji.d land, hut it is vcmv iinpei feetly CiiUi- , 
\a:».d. Tlie population is only about 3000. Some ^\illc, ' 

I •!“/. ulnai, and barli-y are expoited; also madder loots, , 
V, jv, lKtne\. and oianges. 'Ihe go its aio of a supciior | 
iicd. Skjros belong*, to Grei*ee. It ^Nas an old tradition 
that Aclnlles, lay hid there, divguived In female attire, he- 
:.lvtllC^\a^ of Trtw. Tiie eaT-tnie of it by Achilles is' 
iieiuionod by llotner; and the iiame of this muhio hero is 
"tdl ptt‘vor\ed in lliit of l‘oit Akhili. In i;.t . 17GM;yros 

v. av t ikeii by Criioii. the iid'ahilants ntii* (‘n‘'la\td. and an 

Atheii.in col'in\ w iv i.t t‘ tlni. It \^as tlie pi lec of it— 
l.r-'i'ient cf Ibeseii'. nho a,Ld iIilFl. | 

Tih I'lily l-'Wii, >ky' is, sunds on the i urth cnast, it is 
n ji"( I pi tee, hut 1 is u-ma.iis of .;nli, n 

SLAG, the in o eifot gl -"sy i tiitiilde c.iiiipoands 
V. h‘i h are jirodu^L.l dai.nj i;,( i\ luet.-''! of im t illic ores 
l y ^al.^us . I’- ti'.,ii ■.raoijw it iv .sunitlKnei» calh d 

I '.ki. 

SLANDKR c- nsi-tv g t].,» i.^H, .spi.ikiUg id such 
’.'l ids as riiMfr the party '\\ho sptak^ them n the hearing 
n aeti"!i a: ih-' suii oi the pait\ to whom , 
t ‘ap]ily. 'I'lie im re .sj;eikng of the di'iamatory wouls 
1 vt* id ft til wiiriiig of then i, tint winch coii.titutis 
t .e ih’.iaenL-- 'jlIvnocu IiIjlI and *5Lmdi i. Nee Liiji.l. ; 

Slamler i* nf Iw.) kii.ds: om . whieli is actionable, as , 
1 ji‘esvar'’y I'lip'iithig s. nu* g. mn d liamage to ti.e paity 
Lo Ls iLtieit-vi ; the olin r, whuh Is onh. .c t.onahle v. heio ' 
has a tirdli caii'ied home sp(.(,al dam ige, 7'he Hid 
h'r.d iiiClndi s a'l such words ai imjjuti' to a ]< iity the loin- 
r issh.ii of h nne i rime or ini di'iniMnonr Im wl.icli he might 
I gilly be foii\,it»d and Miil'er punishmuit. as wJni.* one 
-v.rt- th d .Hi .thci hio f'lmi’iiltid Irea-.m or fel- ny. It 
r -J irnlui',* sa^di woius n of i )»irty, with i< feriucc ■ 
t ' h.s olliee. pnfi';a;.jn. ui li i !e. as i i.pnti to lii’ii mal- | 
j aftv. , ircf/i ].( triK^e, *; hmkiiiplfi. If a [>iityib in ! 
r — - V,. ,, 1 ,,f 1 tiiii, whi'dj h“ ill diis to sdl h" miy main- ' 
-..n an u-tion .(gainer anyone wi.i. s],niileis Ins title to the 
as hy stating th it 1 (; is not liiC ovin- r. With ic- 
■ U tl '• LL' a'i k nd of slander ti.f la.v w.Il not iillwW [ 
' o ' til hi, .iderr- I fru n wr id , whf 1: aie not in them- ; 
‘•A.*- a< lioMlilr^ < \en ajli.eugli the v.oid-, .irt intiuc and 
sp'jkfp ifi't'. I ioa"=l\. ]f. lu r j,.‘ --pu iii ■ of .vimli words ' 

being s,, ^pi.ken, .i p ut;. has aclu ill^ syst iini d some injury i 
he may ma.ntain an act, on for sla'id-T .igi nst the perbon | 

w. 'io l.a-., litGrid thciii. In tuth i I'-e lijc injury inubt 1>0 | 
bomo certain actual loss, and it mu-t also aiisc as a natural 
ami lawful tonse jm nc'' of sp» along Ilje wmjs. 

In answer to an actl'iii of slaudi i the di'find.int may 
ph od that tb'j words .spokni wcic true, or that they were 
bpoken in the course of a trial iu a couit of justice, and 
were pertinent to tlic case ; or formed the hubjcct of a con- 
fidential communication, ns where a party, on application, 
Iona jide btates what he Udiev's to be tiue rc-lative to tbe 
character of a ben ant, or makes known facta merely for 
tbe parpose of lioncbtly warning another in whom Le is 
IntertsteJ. 


In Scotland slander or defamation has a wider rangi? 
than in England. All wands spoken to the piaqiidice of 
the good name, credit, cliar.ieler, or feelings of another .aio 
actiuuablo, although no special damage can be proved ; but 
mere abusivo epithets, spoken in the heat of nltcrcatiuii 
(if not repeated afterwards), arc not actionable. 

SLANG is tho niimo for unauthori/.ed language, 
^lany of onr best and most vigorous jihrases begin ns 
slang before they earn their degree and are peimittoil 
dictionary rank. On the other hand, crowds of mere 
temporary vulgarisms ha\o their hiief liour as slang, 
and then die a natural death. Slang is, however, quito 
distinct from cawf, tho specially iu\eiitcd hinguagi* of 
tliicxcs, &c. 

Tho Slang Pictiouaiy of Hot ten, which fust nppearea 
in 18G5, is a most amusing .and not nninstiucti\o book. 
Many of the words of tho original edition are now .admit- 
tedly English. It rends oddly, loo, to find ‘‘ ^Ir. Spectator,” 
in Xo. 135 (a.d. 1711), complaining of tho adulteratioa 
of slang, ami instancing mob and incoy (for mobile ml- 
gtts and incor/nilo') ns fiightfnl examples. Cub (fur 
cabriolet)^ once as vulgar slang as bux and ;/tut (for 
omnibus and gentleman) still fortunately are, has bccomt' 

.1 perfectly recognized English word. These giM' us 

samples of the slang of abbrexiatioii. 'I’heii aiiuther 

huge chiss of slang words is nimle of metaphors, often 
vuy ingenious. Take, for insl.iiicc, the now iiulispens ibli 
wnrd chnff\ for a sort of good-humoured banter, as unsiib- 
.stantial as tbe chall' of the miller. Another ilass leviilt^ 
from pure invention, a comical sound fitting itself hy m i h i 
.atliiiity to some idea long socking utter.uice, anil admitted 
at once and gladly by must persons who are not precisian- 
to .swell their scanty stoio of exprossion.H. Sncli .i word 
' is bumptious^ now' recognized as an excellent addition tu 
speech, but puie skang when it first .'ippt.irnl, about the 
' year 1830. in Iho uni>ersitic3. 

IJeyund these gre.at cl.isacs arc the ^lang of the giitl' i, 
picked up fiom tliieve.s’ cant, the slang of each busiii' '>s. 
trade, oi profession, and tho slang of the .scliool'i and 
uniwrsilies, wliicli latter, indeed, .are the liotbed of tlb 
better suit of sl.ang. The word slang itself is of Norwegian 
origin, and enmes from sknja, to sling, the term sb uja 
le/ten, to sling the jaw', biiiig taken as meaning “to 
abuse.” This use of the word may bo lie.ird fiequmtly 
among tbe lower orders, where much old truf hpeieb re- 
mains; and *• be slanged me,” when u-icd for “ ho .sculded 
or ahiisi d me violently,” is gooii English, and hy no mean-, 
tho Milgari.sm which it would bo probably eon.'-idt red. \ 
slang term once meant an abusivo term ; the no aning l.as 
altaed suinewbat with the ccutuiies. 

SLATS, according to the sti icily scientific definition, i-< 
an indurated clayey rcaik, readily split into thin slabs uIoml; 
e» rt.Vin planes which do not completely correspond with tin 
origijial bedding, but which have been produced by intcn.se 
prt'ivuro or curious molecuhir chaiige.s subsequent to its dc- 
jKivition. [See Ci.eavacfI:.*] In ordinary langiuge, bow 
(wd, it is customary tu apply the term to any liaid jiH.sil>‘ 
io(k.s capable of being used for roofing purpo.se.s. Trur* 
slat<*s ;iro nliiio.st exclusively confined to the very old 
G.imbriun and Silurian furinutions, and the largest qu.irrie.s 
ill the World aie to be found in thoBo strata in North Wale.s. 
The great Eeurliyn quarry, near Bangor, is half .a mile iu 
lemgth and more than a quarter of a inilo In widtli, and is 
worked in the open in terraced upon thirteen succes-Mivc 
I levrls, .and no less than 8000 men are said to bo einployod 
i in tho industry. These alaies arc of Cambrian ago, and so 
* likewi.su are those of iho IJanbcris and many smaller 
qii:irjie.s; hot slabs of ahno.st equal quiility are obtalneil 
I from the Lower Silurian beds in tho neighbourhood of 
Ffe-stiulug and Aberdovey ; aud there are also numerous le.ss 
important workings either of true slates or hardened shole.i 
at several loc;ditic8 in Cornwall, Devonshire, Leicestershire, 
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the Lake District, Pcrtlisiiire, Invcmess-Bhirc, and Abcr- 
dcciisliirc. As a point of theoretical interest it may be 
mentioned that in searchinf; for fossils in slaty rocks it is 
necessary to look upon the edges of the fragments, for the 
organisms arc always disposed along the planes of original 
bedding of the deposit, and so arc not visible upon the 
regular smooth cleavage surfaces, which are often nearly or 
quite at right angles to the true stratification. 

SLAVE, SLAVE TRADE, 'i'lic word alaverjj has 
seveiul acceptations, but its complete meaning is the con- 
dition of a human being who is the property of another or 
others. Such was the condition of the teruiy or slaves 
among the Komans and Greeks ; such is still that of the 
slaves ill Easicrii countries, and of the negroes in many 
parts of Africa and Soutli America. A mitigated form of 
it existed until recently in the case of the serfs in Russia 
and Poland, and of a similar class in India and some other 
j)arts of Asi:i. The Russian and Polish serf was bound to 
the soil on which he was born ; he might be sold or let 
with it, but could not bo sold away from it without his 
consent ; lie was obliged to work three or four days a week 
for Ills master, who allowed him a piece of land which he 
cultivated. He could marry, and his children were under 
his authority till they were of age. Ho could bequeath his 
chattels and savings at his death. His life was protected 
by the law. Very much like this w’ns the condition of the 
(iicck slaves, called who, like the serfs jubt incn- 

titnied, were the original inhabitants of tlio country, re- j 
duced to a form of slavery by foreign conquerors. They 
were bound to attend and fight for their master, and to woik 
for him a ceitain number of days. They were tied to (he 
soil, for which they paid heavy rent, but the produce of 
which was thcii own. They could not be sold, and were 
well protected by the law against ill usage. Again this 
condition is found in mcdiajval times in Knglaml The 
villeins (rillani) of the middle ages were a kind of serfs, 
but their condition varied considerably according to times 
and localities. 

Sl.avriy, propcily called, appears to have been, from 
the enilichl ages, the condition of a large pn)portion of 
inaiikiud in almost every country, until times comp.aratively 
lecent, wht'ri it has been gradually abolished by all Christian 
states, in lairope at least. The condition of slavery con- 
stitutes one great dillerenco between aucient and mod<Tn 
soci' ty. U existed among the Jews iu the time of the 
pauiarchs, and it still continues to exist in m.any parts of 
Asia. The Mosaic law regulated Uio condition of slavery. 
It drew a wide ili.dinction between tho alien slave and the 
native seivant. The latter could not bo a perpetual bonds- 
man, but might be redeemed ; and if not redeemed he be- 
came free on tho completion of tho seventh year of his 
uiviliido. Again, every fifty years tho jubilee caused a 
geiicial emancipation of all native servants. 

In ancient times prisoners, if not killed, were reduced to 
•slavery, being cither distributed among the oflicers and men 
of the conquei iiig anuy, or sold. Another source of slavery, 
though not bo common as tho first, was the practice of 
Kidnapping men and women. 

Among tho Greeks slavery cxihted from the heroic times, 
and the purchase and use of slaves are repeatedly mentiiutcd 
by Homer. Tho laboura of husbandry wore performeil in 
some instances by poor freemen for hire, but in tho Doric 
states by the Helots or serfs, already alluded to. Tho 
Doric states of Greece had few purchased slaves, but 
Athens, Corint-h, and other commci'cial states had n large 
number, who were mostly natives of barbarous countries. 
Tho slave population in Attien, in tho time of its greatest 
power, was more numerous than tho frectnen. There were 
private slaves belonging to families, and public belonging 
to tbo community or state. Tho latter wore employed on 
board tho fleet, in tho docks and arsenals, and in tho con- 
struction of public buildings and roads. The aucicuts were 


so habituated to slavery that none of tho Greek philoso- 
phers, refined and benevolent as many of tlifin were, make 
any objection to it. In fact, the Gieeks considered slavery 
to bo founded on permanent diwrsities in llie raeo.s of men. 

The Romans, on the contr.'iiy,aflmitliMl in piinciplc that 
all men were originally free by iialiiral law {jure naturali)^ 
and they ascribed the power of masters ovlt tl.eir slaves 
either to the jun fjeniium^ that is, the nnivcrsal usage of 
all nations, if tho slaves were captive.s taken iifwar; or to 
the jus civile^ when a man of full age .si.M hinx If. It 
was a nile of Roman law that the otKpiiiig a slave 
woman followed the condition of the iruithd. Knniuipa- 
tion was much morn frequent at Rome than in Gulc*. • the 
emancipated slave hecanie a fi(‘cdman {libirtux). Slaves 
had no right.**, and weie in most respects con^nl'ned a*’ 
things or chattels. They had no vouuufaujn^ that is. tliey 
could not eon tract a Roman mairiage ; th( ir union witli a 
person of their own rank w’as styled routuhtritiurfi ; and 
even the Christian churcli for several c'’iitmi<s di I nut 
acknowledge slave imrriages. 

Public slaves wTre those whieh helunged to tlic state or 
to public bodies, such as piovincis, uiunidpia, collegia, 
dceuriie. &e. Tho slave', r-f .nn infeiioi d- i iptinn were 
employed as rowers tni board the ilLct, or in the cMi-tiiic- 
tion and repair of loads and national buildings. 'Iho-o nf 
a superior deHniptioii wejc dnjilMved as kccpeis of puMu* 
buildings, prisons, and other ]n-opMtyof tho si de. ci to 
attend magistialcs. priests, and othei public i a*' 
w.atchmeii, lietois, excculioneis, w.itennui, .scaveij 1 ^. 

Piivate slaves were gener.ill) distributed into moan and 
nistic; the foiiii' r senved in the to.vn ;md the 

olheis in tlie couiitn. Toi all tie nLces'^liic'. of (b'"-]r‘-tic 
life, agiicultme. and hantiu laft, hu- i liteiatnie. .Till 
art, for all the iniagmab!' ' lies of a icfio<d and 1 » . i- 
tious people, in fact, llieie w ^ a coirespondiog Icnomina- 
tion of slaves. Tl;c chief supply was dt*ri\ed from A'^i.r 
.and Africa, In must lounliies it was cnstonMiy for in- 
digent parents to soil Iheii children ti' slave df del". 
Cjiiniiials wen. al'o in ceitani cas< s LwiiJemiK'd to .*-!a\erv. 
like the cvllev -sl.ivt s of mir own im.' 

In the l.itei peilod of the empiie fiu -bnpi pi i "oii" of 
low cemditbm weie gl.id to secure a subd^ttme 1} l.ibour 
on the est.ites of the gn-it l.md.owiKr^ to whi^h. .ifte; a 
continued lesidence for llintv vem*". they m.tl tie ir f.mnlies 
bccama bound. coloui eoiild nnnv, wl ieb ."laves 

could not. They be.ir a considcralde lesemM.uoe te the 
serfs and villeins {nlhihi) of the iiiidddo .igC". 

The number of slaves pi'sse""ed by the wcdtliv lb imns 
of the empire was enormous. tScMuriis liad abovi* 
domestic, and as many luslie slave". In t' e joigu of 
Augustus a freedman wlio li.id sustained gieat lo""t s dur- 
ing the civil wai." left lllG slaves, Ik ‘- ide" etliei piopertv. 

Rut in the earlier .ages of tlie republic ."laves were not 
very lunnerous, and were ebiefly cmjdoyed in household 
ofliccs or .as mechanics in the towns. It w.is after the 
conquests of R'onn spiead hevoiul the limits of Italy that 
the influx of captives was so great. Their juice fell sn 
low llial they wuc looked upon .as .a cheap and i.i"ilv- 
renewed commodity, ami tieated as such. The cenditi >i'. 
of the Rom.tn slave, geneially sjieaking, b'C.ime vvir"e i i 
the later age.s of the icpuhlic and under thcdupiie: .i'\i 
many of the emperors, even sinne t'f th.c wm"{. irtciii’n-l 
for lii.s jnolcction. After Clnlsti.mity hecimc fi. jiv- 
j dominant religion in the Rmn. in wv'ihl it isu\- 'd, in 
various ways a henefici.al influence upon the i\.n. ni'.u of 
the slaves, without, however, iuterfeiing— .at I i"t f'»r veii- 
turies — with the institution of .•slavery itself. thiLriinlly .i 
slave was incapable of acquiring j^Hqtcity. all lis nc.juisi- 
tions belonging to hisiiia-ter; but l)y degioo" this cmidi- 
lion was mitigated, and it became the pi act ice to allow a 
slave engaged in trade to consider part of his gains, called 
Lis p^enUum, as his own, and a stipulation being some- 
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times made that he should purcliase his freedom with his 
2 >ecu!tum wlieu it amounted to a certain hum. 

The northern tubes which invaded the WVstern Empiie 
had Iheir own slaves, who were chiefly Slav captives 
(whence the word slare)^ distinct from the i^erri of the Ho- 
mans or c(m(jiured inhabitants. In course of time, how- 
ever, all the vaiiuiis classes of slaves niei^Td into one, that 
uf the a^hci'ipfi t/U'ha\ or Si'RF'' of the middle aijes. 

W ith the* diseoverv of America a now description of 
tlaveiy and sh'uc tiadc aio>e. The natives of Ameiiea 
weie too Weak to muh'iiro tlio Iiaid woik which their 
iSp.ini‘*li Iri'-kmasters c.n icteil of them, and they died in 
j;r(‘at number^. La^ rasa^-, a Dominican fiiar, advocated 
witii a l'iIml: ciuri:_\ hefoie the eouit of Spain the 

cauNC of tlie Aini'iican aboi lollies, and it was suggested 
that n.gvoi^ tioin Africa, a more robust and active race 
than ilie Ameiiraii Indians, might be substituted for them, 
'll.'- I’oj tiuuc'-e wcie at tliat time possessed of a great part 
of tljc col'^t of .Vfnea, whcie they ohtamrd by force or 
bn til .1 o.>n'«idei able number of slaves. The demand for 
sli\is in tlie Atlantic hai hours gave the trade a fresh 
d it rtioii. Ihe pctl> chiefs of the interior made piedatoiy 
incursions into each otluu's territoiies, and snld theii cap- 
tive'*, and sometimes their own siilijiet*'. to tin* Eiiroj»ean 
tiadi rv. I'lie first m-gioes weie iinpoited by tlic roitugiu^^c 
fi-Mii Africa to tlie \Ve*«t Iiulie>. in lOo.h In tin* Hntisli 
coloir.*.", ('"pf cialh ill the latt«.r put of the hist century 
and the hcginiiing of tho jiiC'eni. nnieli was done hv the 
kgislalutc to piotnl tlie luuToes; couits weie established 
to h< ar the comp' .nits of tie si i\i s, tiogjing of females 
was fuihiddon. i-uni'hmnt i-f miles \n.is also limited 
w.thin (.rr! t'n h'-Limis and the eondifwai of (he s].i\e popu- 
lat t 0 was imtluMahd. Still the const ieiice of 

11.' 11 l.ad bun awaktr.ul, a giaduilly inci casing number 
(bji'.tLd to lie- piiiicipl'* o! slaNevy. and they also appealed 
to exjM il* me to slif/w tli it a liumaii being cannot he safely 
tiusttd «;"l'dy to the imiey of another. In 1772 the 
f imuiis d* ei'-ioii in the ca^c of the negio Somerset put it 
Icyond chspute that the moment a sl.i\e touched English 
.soil he was free; fait if hc retnimd to his masters 
country la resumed his shivery. 

'llie iiTorts of philanthi'ipiftts weie fii^t directed to 
abolish the sla\c traflio which desolated Afiica. 'lliomas 
Clarkson's l.ib airs, with tljc aid of tin* /i .ihais men, cJiiefly 
(^ualvt rs, \^ho early joined him, prepared tlie way ||||r Mr. 
Wilbt rfoiee. who brought the subject he foie rarhament in 
17^>. Cut h'* was repeatedly defeated. At length, in 
180 j. an order In Couneil j^rolnbited th'' .slave tride in the 
conrjiKifd Afiican eohunts, and in 1807 it was abolislunl 
b\ an Act uf I’arllament. Daring violations (d the law 
oicui.'-fil until P.iougham, in 1811, carried a bill making 
tla;*' tiading uloiu, punish. ible hy fourteen } ears’ trans- 
port ition, or iinprisonipc nt with liaid l.ibour. In 1821 
tl.*' lawi nl.ifiijg to the sl.ivc trade whig consolid.iled, and 
it w.is fLirthe*- ibfhirrd to be pirA/v, and pniiish.ablc 
cap’*aT.y, if comnuttid within tin- admir.dty juiisdiction. 
In I's'JT ll IS was (hiii.gnl to transportation fc^r life. After 
Mr. \\ ii I ei force's iftTeineiit hir T, Fuwell Huxton took 
charge of tiic rnovc uu nt. 

TJ.e fii*t ricnrh law abolbhliig (he slave trade was a 
decree i‘'-ne i by Napoh f n on the 2'.»th of March, 1«15, 
during the Jlrjndred D.i\s, ftftrr lii.s retnni fioiii Klb-a, It 
prohibited any \e*.scl from filling out for the trade and 
the sale in the Fiench colonies of any negro obtained by 
the trade. Tlie influence of Great Hritam was strenuously 
exerted at the peace in 1815 to obtain the concurrence of 
foreign powers in the abolition, and the object has been 
Bteadily kept in view by this country. The con.scquencc 
lifts Ucrj that now all the powers in Jiurope and America 
have passed laws or entered into treaties for prohibiting 
the iraffie. I5ra7.il, the only part of America in which 
slavery still legally exists, in 1885 decreed the gradual 


emancipation of its slaves by government purchase. All 
persons, (d whatever colour, now bom in that kingdom are 
flee. According to au official return there were in 188fi 
rather over 800,000 slaves in the country. Tlie republic.s 
of South America, generally speaking, emancipated their 
slaves at the time of the rcvolutiou, and some of the 
Spanish and Portngucso colonies are now the last icfugeof 
slavery in Christendom. The French abolished it in 1H48, 
the Dutch in 18<I3, while the 22,000,000 of Hu.s.sian serfs 
became free in 18fi5. Slavery was aboli.sljcd by Spam in 
Porto Hico in 1873, and in Cuba the slaves aic rapidly 
being set free. Only 50,000 slaves were found to be left 
in Cuba in 188G. 

The celebrated Act by vvhieli slavery w’as abolished 
throughout the British dominions and i)20.000,000 bteiling 
voted as compensation money to the slavc-owncTs, was 
passed in 1834. The emancipated negroes in the Itiitbsh 
colonics were put from that date to 1840, lo ca.se olT the 
change, on the footing of apprenticed labourers. Happily 
the Afric.an export of slaves is now well-nigh a thing of 
the p.nst, owing to the fact that the foicign market has 
nearly died out. Within the continent of Afiica a va.st 
trade is still carried on, however, accompanied by associa- 
tions of the most cruel and horrible description. The 
frightful extent and shocking inhuinanity of the Zanzibar 
.slave trade was exposed by l)r. Livingstone in letters from 
him published in 1872; and in the following year Sii 
Barlle Frerc was despatched to confer willi the ruh-rs of 
these states as to its suppression. Ills mission was en- 
tirely successful, and treaties abolishing botli slavery and 
the slave trade were ratified with the sultan.s of Zaiuibnr 
and Muscat in 1873 and 1875. Slavery was abolished in 
Egypt by special treaty with England in 1877 ; hut th** 
Moslem law, which permits slavery, wa.s used with great 
effect to counteiact the benefit of the law, and constant 
watchfulness had for many years to be exercised. I’lie 
usual subterfuge to regain possession of escaped female 
slave.s was for a false declaration of marriage to bo made 
hy the master, with false testimony suborned for the pur- 
pose to suppoit him. The judges gia.sped at this or any 
other subterfuge if no European chauced to be present to 
enforce the law. 

Under the name of the “coolie trade or “ labour traffic ” 
a business sprang up witliin recent years, especially among 
the inlands of the Pacific, scarcely less infainon.s than th** 
shave trade. Vigorous measures were taken, however, in 
1874 to place the business under very strict regulation.^ 
and inspection. 

Until 1863 the United States contained a population of 
4,000,000 negro slaves. They were confined to the 
Southern states, where they were employed in the culti- 
vation of sugar, rice, and cotton ; and after the trade with 
Africa was prohibited, slave breeding was carried on in 
Marvland and Virginia in a systematic manner for the 
supply of the other states. For many years a strong 
party liad existed in the Nortliem states who advocated 
the t(»tal abolition of slavery throughout the Union ; and 
the bitter feelings engendered by the antagonistic interests 
between the North and South on this and other subjects 
were the cause of the great civil war. On the 22nd of 
Septeinlier, 1862, a proclamation was issued declaring that 
all the slaves belonging to the Confederate owners who 
were in rebellion on the let of Febmary, 1868, should be 
free. 'I'ho triumph of the North converted this proclama- 
tion into a great reality ; and after the war all the states 
made virtue of necessity, and passed Acts for the entire 
aboIitioD of slavery. 

The American Colonization Society formed a free negro 
settlement in 1816 called LtborU, near Cape MesuradOyOii 
the west coast of Africa. [See LibkrijlJ The English 
government has established a colony for a similar purpose 
at SiEUKA Leo:ir. 
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BLAVO'NIAt a province of the Austro-ITnn^;anan 
Kmpiic, now politically united with Croatia, is bounded W. 
by Croatia, N. and K. by Hun»;aiy, and S. by Turkey. It 
if] fiopaiated from Hungary by the Drave and the Danube, 
from Tuikey by the Save, and it lias tlie Illowa on part of 
the we&lorn frontier. The territory thus bounded is 
divided into two paits, the province of Slavonia and the 
MaYdiiian (IrHnzland or Borderland. The area of the 
kingiloin of Croatia, of which Slavonia now forms n 
part, is lf»,773 German square miles, and the popu- 
lation l,8t»2,'IOO. The area of Slavonia alone is 3G43 
square miles. A bianch of the Carnian Alps, entering 
Slavcjiiia from Croatia on the west, traverses it throughout 
its whole length, forming tho watershed between the Drave 
and the Save, sending down numerous small streams into 
eaeli, and teiininating somewhat abruptly on reaching the 
banks of the Danube. Blount Tapuk, tho culminating 
point of the chain, is not more than 2700 feet above the 
level of the Danube. In many places the mountains are 
covered with forests. On either side they slope rapidly, 
and gi\c place to a succession, first of lower hills and 
\alle}P, presenting a beautifully undulating sui face, clothed 
uith vcrduio, or covered with vines and orchards; and 
then of ])laina, which extend without intciTuption to the 
banks of the rivers, and are in some parts inundated twice 
and thrice a 3 car. The soil is almost throughout of re- 
markable feitility. Grain, fruit — especially plums, for 
making slivoattza^ tho fa\ourite beverage of tho country — 
lla\', hemp, tobacco, liquorice, and madder are extensively 
laiscJ. Tho minerals include several mines of copper and 
argentiferous lead, abundance of iron, and exhaustless sup- 
plies of h«'autiful marble. Tho inhabitants are generally 
ignoiant, nr.d of uuhcltled habits. The climate, though 
cold on the mountains, is generally temperate and health}’. 
'Iheie arc no manufactures of any importance, but the 
tianslt tiadc along the navigable rivers within which the 
country is inclosed, is considerable. 

Slavonia is the only country which has preserved the 
name of the great Slavonian stock. The inhabitants call 
their country Slavoitska^ and themselves JSlavonatz^ and 
speak the so-called Illyrian or Servian tongue. CInef 
towns, Eszfk, Peterwardein, Semlin, Karlowitz, and Posega. 

SLAVS or SLAVO'NXANS (properly fiuiii 

Sine, a word, as if “speaking ” or “ ai’ticuiate,” to distinguish 
them from other nations whom they called ISieinetZy or 
mutes, or else from Slava^ glory )i the geneial name of 
a gr(»up of nations belonging to the Aryan family. It is 
a sample of the irony of fate that this once noble race fell 
ho low as to give us our word slave, Tho Slavic race, 
which now extends from the Elbe to the Pacific, and from 
the northern ocean to tho frontiers of China, Persia, and the 
Mediterranean, comprehends about 70,000,000 persons, 
di\ idl'd into several nations, who speak various cognate 
(li.'ilocts, and live within the dominions of Russia, Austria, 
rmkey, Prussia, and Saxony. According to Jornaiides, 
they were formerly called Venedi (Wends or Winds); and 
IMiny says that they lived abont the banks of the Vistula. 
Tacitus refers to them as Venedi, Serbi, and Slavani. The 
name Venedi was not of their own coining, hut the other 
tw’o were. At the time of the decay of the Roman Empire, 
when the Goths pressed westward, the Slavs occupied the 
abandoned territories ; why, we know not as yet, possibly 
driven by Astatic pressure from behind, possibly simply 
from a wish to improve their loU When wo first get clear 
descriptions of them, we find them occupying the Large 
territory between the Vistula and the Dnieper, the Car- 
pathians and the Dwina. We find them a quiet coni-grow- 
ing people, great cattle breeders, and traders also, growers 
of fruit, brewers of mead, and sellers of their prinluce. 
Liiheck, Kiev, and Novgorod were among their chief marts. 
They were a cheerful, light-hearted, kindly, generous race; 
courageous, but by no means aggressive. 


Such A rare was evidently doomed to bo the prey of 
fiercer bai barians. Accordingly, e\ eii in the third or fourth 
century, we find them for a tiine under Gothie doniin.ation. 
They freed theinselves only to fall in tho sixth century be- 
fore the tenible Avars, who stole tlieir propcity and their 
women, and taxed thorn in a horrible way ; and \\ho finally 
used them in battle with the Em[)ire, by placing ihom in 
front ns a sort of living shield. Kmergiiig somewhat from 
this scourge, the Slavs wciu hlinultaneously emslicd, de- 
graded, and oppressed by tho Gcimans on the one hand, 
and tho Tmks on tho other ; and finally were assailed hy 
the Mongols from the eastward. Their peaceful \ ii tucs dis- 
appeared, their character took a dull, dogged cast, and sittlcd 
into tho profound roelancludy which wc know’ as the Sli\ic 
temperament. Wlade jirovincr-s were reduced to slavery 
or ciippled by crushing tiihntcs; and all the good that n - 
mains of what might lia\e been a fine national typf, is tin! 
extraordinary foitiluJe undi r ■'Ulfi ring, and powi rsof pas- 
sive endurance winch centuries of peisccutioii have devel- 
oped in the Slavs. 

The first outcome of tlnir tiouhles was a sense of burn- 
ing W'long, developing into a deriie to a\enge upr>ii Ihoco 
weaker than lheinsel\<s the injuries they lind sn-taimd 
from the stronger. They soon found the weakness tho 
Empiie, and made .a great descent upon it as eaily as b27, 
when they besieged Constantinoplo, and nobody dai(d to 
encounter them, Bclisanns at last sncceedod, more by 
presents than force, in lemoving this dangnous eneriu. 
After that time they settled on the banks of the Danube, 
altiTiiately ravaging the province* of the empire or serving 
in its armies. They were soon aftervvards conqucicd,as 
alieady mentioned, bv tlio Amus (with the exception of 
those who wtie s«llbd on the Da’iulx i; but llie \(/ke of 
the Avars was at last hi ok o by the Slavs, who lose ag 
their conquerors and defeati i t’ vin. In tlie seventh cen- 
tury, having conilndeti alliances with the Emperor of Con- 
st;uitiiioph‘, the Slavs enteied Illyria, and founded new 
cohmies under the name of Slavonia, Cioatia, Servia, Bosnia, 
and Dalmati i. Ihe Guik emj)erois favouiul then* sittlo- 
ment in the imperial piovinces In tliesiventh century 
there weie Slav colonks in Tliiiue, in the v icimty of Dies^.i- 
loiiica, and in Mitsia, the modern Bulgaiia. The IVlupon- 
nCsos was almost entirely Slav, and dirives its modi ni n.i’ne 
of tho Moiea in all probability fiom jmnr, the Sl.ivoir an 
for A con '•id Cl able number parsed into .\s.a 

and ^tled in Bilh}!]!.! and ollni piuMm.e.s. .\l the same 
time Christianity began to spread among tlum. 1 iie ^ixtli 
synod of Constantinople (fi^U) enumeiatcs the Slav* among 
the Christian nations. 

In Russia, the pn-sent home of the vast majority of the 
Slavic race, the feeling of svinpalh}' with hi other >la\s 
abroad has of late 3 ears taken deep root and grown fast. 
It evinced itself in I87fi, in a manner which look Kuiope 
somewhat by surprise. Roused by the atrocitiis perpe- 
tiated upon fellow Slavs in Bulgaiia, the mo*t pacific of 
Russian emperors was fain to give expression to the indig- 
nation of his people, and the lefusal of Turkey to agiee 
to the proposals of a European Confeieiico hd to tho w.u* 
of 1877-78, the chief result of which wa.s the ci cation of 
the present Slav principality of Bulgaria. 

The following are thecliief Slavonic laces as dislingiii^'Iied 
hy their languago and racc-alfiuities, which are siioiiL,!y 
iii.arked. 

A. BVj»/cra Division , — 1. The Czeihs (jamiouneeil 

nearly as c/icc/'n), who inhabit Bohemia and Mmaxia. and 
arc scattered in some parts of Hungary mi J S.lt Ma(^ovcr 
4,750,000). 2. Tho Slovaks, wlm inhabit the north of 

Hungary (nearly 2,‘25O,000\ 3. The I'oles, who inhabit 

tho territory of ancient I'ol.iml, Silesia, and PruxMa 
(1», 500, 000). 4. The Eusatian Wends, partly in Saxony 

and partly in Prussia (^130,000). 

B. I'asUrn i>immw.-'5. The Muscovites or Great Rus- 
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sl.ins, who have a consiJcrable admixture of Finnish blood, 
'fhey inhabit the north-eastern provinces of Lussia in 
Europe (10,000,000). 6. The Russians, who are distinct 

from llio Muscovite^, arc di\ided into Little ItiusNians, who 
inhabit the ancient Polish provinces of tlic I’kraiiic, Podolia, 
and Vtilhvnia, now incorporated with Russia, a part of the 
kingdom of Poland, Gali/i.x or An‘'tiiaii Poland, and some 
paits t'f >^orthcrn Hungary (over lO/doO.OOo) ; and White 
ILiS'^ians, \\ho iuhahit the uONcrnmcnts, a pait of 

Lithuania, chiclly the pui\ laces of *Mohilev and Witepsk 
(1.00l»,00<*). 7. llic MiiMin-s 01 llJuians, who inhabit 

the Austrian provinces of Mmii, t'.niiithia, Oainiol.a, and 
Dalinitia (oNcr 1 .‘Jj'hOOo). S, The Servians, who in- 
Jiabit Sei\ia, to ii' ly he added the Monteiic;:^nn3 

md the Cuats cf “^.•utli-west Hungary (ti, 0 UU, 00 n). 

V. I'h ' in*' an 1 (o\i‘r .’),t)Ol>,non). 

t !('’0 .-'till tsi-tiiit lai.,v nationalities, the far 
oiui’ al extent i f t!ie Sla\:> may he traced easily by 
rh-e n.rcs a tl’.e towns. Thus Rostock, Ralin, Potsdim, 
/tab-t lie all >lav n lines. All J\Miinu*ui (or Pomerania, 
i!i\b ^ simply po-More, sca-podple) and Mccklenburt; 
ae fu'.l of til. ' 111 . Uti« elit tiameily called Wilt.ibui;;, 
a S' IV na’ae, ai d tliere ai • i uthusiaslie antiipi iries, who see 
the Sla\ie 11 in uur \\ thoii;^li this is doubt- 

less an cii*. r, a^ an <\(n la'-iii d-.nvalion pu-sents itself 
iro’ii ;ac -n-aucs (^Willdu. /a. tlie town on the Wily). 

r.i.eily ia-‘iii^ in iu\iiw tl!'>c UMie main divisions we 
lird tl'i ,r i li^Mi to lie is IdII'. ws: — 

Ti e C:t< /i< ai-' the < h’u‘'t "i the Ea^lirn di\isi(*n. About 


15'> .-.rii 

1 I'U'.l Ih 

Is tl I'v ( tcupii'd tl^i' cmiiiti 

y of tlu* Roil 

(/j ' ' « 1 


'* 1 ti.c IJoiij, aihl aro 'iii'O iJ 

lied Bohcinuiib 

Ui-t ."s 

tb.* Ti 

.jiMi arc cciMMonally ? .’«> 

. illc'l Rriton^. 

i;L 

tl- 

.t .iit.'i hn‘‘i’'iiiity 

Ill -oinc 


at tl.L- 

p. .lit ll c ; but it 

w'.'is not till a 


X ' 1 ^ ( f th'* ( 1 . 1 : ( I I'm ht-m' i, Ihii/.woi. to Sviatopolk, kimt 
of tb'* alp - 1 ly Chii-'ti.vi Miiavii, tli it the land really be- 
t uie‘ Chii-li.i'x When Ih-inaui found himself imiteJ to 
‘‘it on tl I d' m’ as uuwuLth\ to m< '-t the missionary Mctlio- 
il'vi', at f/'h,!.- w IS a?i‘)iM-l,( <1 at tlx* hoiiwur paid to .i 
] ’/iL't, a-:d ■ '1 inqiihin-:; as t<i tl-is new faith was eoii\ei ted. 
His wi,t l.udmiii liso embiaci'd t'linstianity. After Ror- 
/.iwdi .1 ith ar.d the dealh of hi , s(,n, Ludmilla's "randson 
W'lij -1 1 \, ii I’ui'd by Lfi in (j]ipM‘.itioii to the ]ja'_';ini'>rn of 
his invthtr. LiM'ml'a's dauJ.t' i-in-hxw, sou^'ht to contii uc 
Ids hit! ' Ts and oiandiat! i T'. woih, Imt ptii^hcd^t the 
hand'd i.iSpa';iii broth - 1 lJil(.‘da\. W eiire'] iv (or Wh ii- 
cesl 1-) V. j ( :: Ii dul as a mai i\ i . ar.d adopted as the p ition 
Sa’r.t of He] . 11 .' I Ia tin- Ciiiislnus. li.e lill'i of Kin:: i.f 
Rrl'.ania w.as lli-t ;:i\'n by the Emfjdor Jb-iiry VI. to 
\Via» 'his ,11 l(j,s(;, a. id p rii. an- nt!y adopted by JTeinislas 
in ir.'". '1 1 < fi>w;i J O «'J to pii.ij’jind of Austria by 

n.i’: ij< , lui.cmb'., lOJO, iial wlen he becamu Liiiperor, 
in IVi*", Ihif;'..a v. .s i il-dily cor iioeteil with the 
^a i h- . *' I ',j!i its formal Imoipoi iticn did not take place 
tha Ih 1-s. I ^ i! ‘ tP. it; O'f Wh “tphali.i. 

M' <o!.\(.itcd 1 a Chalks the (ireat, .sword 

in la. 1. ri -nl, K^aii.f ( hiihti.am/' d thitaiL'h .a political 
alii w.’b the Gicrk Liiip'-rr r .Mi( li u 1 in Kinj; 

Rostj‘-!iv h ( ’ne .i ( '1 ri'ti m. and in.luc'd .MiLhael to send 
the fam' ti' : n u w s C\iil ai.d .Mfthodiws to leicli his 
p/'oph. th 0 faith, 'llu- first tlniiL; tin -e Tnission.arii-H 

had to du w.is to wiiti' lie* hr oua;:i', li thcrto J-poki ii only. 
They tl (A fii 1 * m-.'iited tl r Rus-mh alpliabet, that is to 
-ay, they inodito'd the tjjfk b\ iiiti' iliiciiii: lu w lettns to 
repress the .spei ial sounds imhiiowji at Conslanliiiople. In 
t.his rn^diuiii they wrote j^'reat 7 )art (<f tlie Iid>le in Old 
.Slavonian, or ancle.nt iiiil;:ari,in, the oii^^mal Sla\ic tongue 
win nee the others are deriu'd. (Modern I’lul^^arian is amon;; 
t.’^e iij/jfjt corrupt of the derivatives.) IV, r this work they 
wi lo snir.nioiM'd to Rome and reproved for usin^' any other 
to; ;\,o than the Latin in tin ir sendees. Their earnestness 
ai.d ;itty w» n o', or the Pope entirely, and their splendid 


career wns permitted to continue. But the Roman canonists 
regard thi.s ns a piece of deplorable w'caknc&s on the Pope's 
part, and it li.as been openly said, “ If John VIII. had held 
firm to tho use of Latin he w'ould have perhaps prevented 
the schism of tho cliniThcs of the WVst and East, and the 
perversion of tho Slavs ” (Rohrbachcr, xii. 354). Moravia 
wa.s ovcriiin by tho Maj^yars or IIungarian.s in 907, after 
but thirty years of independence, and quickly sank hack 
into barbarism. On gradu.ally emerging a^jain it wa.s in- 
corporated with Bohemia (1029), and with Bohemia fell to 
Austria. In our own times a demand for sepaiatc ministry 
and p.irli.amcnt was rejected by tho Austrian emperor in 
1871. 

The Slovnl’Sj like the Moravians, fell under Map:yar do- 
mination, and still form the main population of Kkirtlieni 
llungar}', preserving the tradition of their origin in their 
name and their tongue. 

Tho Poles derive their name from the Slavonic pole^ a 
plain — that is, tho dwellers in the great plain of Cential 
Europe. They aro first heard of on the Vistula in the 
sixth century. In 965 Mieceslav, duke of Poland, married 
.a Bulgarian princess, and was converted by her to Cliri''- 
tianity. He at once converted liis people by edict. 'I'Im* 
severity of his method may he judged of by an examj.b’. 
'Hioso who did not fast at the proper timc.s had their frniit 
teeth pulled out. Against those harslmes.ses p.ag.mism 
nude a good stand. But when in lOOO the Empiror 
Otho III. created Duke Bolcsl.av (.son of Mkce.slav) King 
of Pohnd, and the L:itin element, nlre.idy seen in Mieec- 
slav's later )e.ar.s, now became completely predominant in 
the chureh under imperial auspices, tho Chrislianiz.atiori of 
Poland began in good earnest. All Polish tendencies weie 
wibtward, and tho Eastern religiou-s foims weic gkadly 
p.'U'tcd with. It is difficult to believe tliat Poland began 
with a Gieek conversion, so completely Latin is it in its 
theolog}*. See Poland. 

The Lusatian Wendu or Sorbs (who form n little i.sland 
of Slavs in tho great German sea, ns it were, lying partly 
in Prussia and partly in Saxony) get their n.arno.s fiom 
Lusotia or Liiiifitz^ marshy country, tho Srp of the Seibs 
or Servians. They never called themselves Wends, though 
always so called by their Gcnnan noighhours. Gennans 
generally call Slovenish Wendish, though this is manifestly 
incoinct. Tho word Wend comes from the Latin undu, 
water, and is thus a Latinized equivalent of Lu.s.ati.x 

Turning to the Eastern division wo find first tho Uus- 
si.ins. Tho Russians^ properly so called, were not Slavs, 
but a small body of Scandinavian foreigners — “ Waraii- 
gians” — who ruled the Slavs as tho Normans ruled tho 
English, and who, like the Normans, were in slow grad.a- 
tions conquered peacefully by their subjeet.i, so th.it they 
betaine the mo&t Slavonic of all tho Slavs. The very 
grandbon of the foreigner Rurik, founder of Russia, has a 
Slav name, Sviatoslav. Ros is tho Slav name for tlie liver 
Niemeu, and many consider this the derivation of Russia, 
as it certainly is of Prus.sia (/*o-ro?itfi, people of tho lios); 
but, on tho other hand, wc have tho clear distinction drawn 
for .sumo little time between tho fierce Russians and tho 
somewhat dull Slavs. Russia began to turn Christian upon 
tho conversion of King Vla<limir (proudly called Isapos- 
lohfs, i.e. equal to tho apostles) in 1188, when he maniiM 
Anno, sister of the Emperor Basil But down to tho timo 
of Petfr the Great largo traces of tho ultimate Oriental 
origin of the Slavs remained in the seclusion of women, tho 
long robes of men, tho veneration of the beard, Ac. 

The Slovejies comprise tho Styrians of Austria and tlio 
Slavs of Illyria, and are so much akin to tho^erviofi# that 
great cllbrts are being made to weld all three together in a 
South-Shivonic n-itionality with its own common language. 
A Slovcni.sh-Gc mian dictionary wa.s published at Lailmeli 
in 1860, and htill more recently an excellent grammar has 
appeared. *['hu Slovenes have (or rather had, for it is now 
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only found in the ancient religious scriptures) an alphabet 
of their own etiiled I ho (llaf^olitic, whicli is derived from 
the cursive (Ireek, as Cyrillic (Russian) is from the 
uncial (ireek character. AUhou;;h they are now unlike, the 
two alphabets in their earlier form show their common 
origin. Tho Slovenes had a period of honour in the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, when Ragnsa 
was a vigorous ropuMic, crowded with leained Greeks, re- 
fugees from tho Turk, flourishing in commerce, and in alli- 
ance with Venice. It did not lose its indopendenco till 
Napoleon annexed it tff bis new kingdom of Illyria in 1808. 
liy the Congress of Vienna, Ragusa passed to Austria with 
the rest of the Slovene coast-people of Dalmatia. 

The Cronfg fn* JIrvnt grt tliclr name from tho Slav namo 
of the Carfiatlii.in Afoiintains, their original home, Chrbef. 
The Croats Slavouizcd tho land that now bears their namo 
in (IlU. riiev were annexed to Hungary in 1100, and 
]).isseil with Hungary to Austria in 1520. Closely akin to 
Iioth Sl(/venes and Croats arc tho Servians. 

The Serrinns first made a namo in Europe by their con- 
quest of the Avars in tho seventh century, after which for 
long centuries they did llttlo more than harass the neigh- 
houiiiig Slav slate of Rulgaria, tho Ser\dan8 being ns a 
rule iinpeilalists, tho Rulgarlan’s rebels. In 1043 they 
t‘xy)clli‘d tho officials of tho Greek Emperor, and in 1050 
MieliJiel of Servia took the title of king, and was so reeog- 
niz(“d by Tope Gregory VIT. Eventually tbo kingdom, 
uhieh lasted till the fatal defeat by the Turks in at 
]v()‘'S(»vo, grew to considerable importance, and comprised 
Mnccdonia, Albania, 'J’liessaly, and Bulgaria. After 
Kossovo, Servia was a tributary state, and was tborongbly 
subdued in 14 5t) by Mahmud. In 1801 it rose again 
uii(l<r George Czerny, who became its prince; and in 
riince Milan was proclaimed king, ilut tlio present 
l;iiig<lom of Seivia is of course a very small dominion with 
e(»inparison to that of the twelfth and fouiteenth contiiii^s. 

Mf^ntaicfjro^ for racial and linguistic purposes goes with 
Scr\i.i. In fact it is tho only remaining fragment of the 
*»1<1 Sdvian kingdom. After Kossovo (13810 these h.ndy 
Slav monnfairiecrs alone preserved their independi nee 
igainst the Turk, and that at the cost of incessant fighting. 
In the war of 1873, after the other states made peice 
\\ith Turkey, Montenegro continued the fight single- 
lian lcil, and probably only the outbreak of tho Kiisso- 
'I nikisli War of 1877 saved the heroic little Slav state 
fio!ii destruction. 

Tlie liulgariaiif^ properly so called, wero an rgro-Fin- 
nisli lace wlio conquered in tho seventh century the Slavs of 
tbo Danube Balkan provinces, settled there ever since the 
third century. Next to their kindred tho Huns, the Jiul 
fiurL Were tho fiercest and most dreaded scourge of Europe. 
'I'liey \\(ic known as early as the reign of Thcodoric the 
< Jstiogoth ; but it was not till the close of tho seventh ccii- 
tnvy that they attacked tho Slavs of Mojsia, along tho 
Daiiuhc, and having conquered them gave them their name, 
just as tho English conquerors did with ancient Britain. 
'I'he lesult, however, on themselves was i at her that which 
eaino to our Norman than that which came to our Engli&h 
eonqueiors; for within two centuries the Bulgarians had 
ijceoino so identified with their Slav subjects, and have 
ever since so remained, that it is now only with an 
olTort that their origin is remembered; and, \^hat is very 
remarkable, not a trace of the real Bulgarian element lo- 
innins in race, language, or customs. The early history of 
tho Bulgarian kingdom is that of incessant warfare against 
tho empire and tho Christians, When tho Emperor 
Nikephoros, in 811, made an expedition against them, and 
burnt their king’s palace, hut perished tlirce days after- 
wards at their hands, a sampdo of the fei-ocity <>f the 
original Bulgarians (as distinguished from tho 8Ia\s) is 
given by tlieir mode of revenge. The emperor’s skull was 
made into a national drinking-cup, and was used on all 


occasions of Importance. In the beginning of the ninth 
century tho flisier of King liogoris was taken prisoner and 
was detained many years at Constantinople, where she be- 
came a Christian, On her uturn she endeavoured long 
in vain to convert Bogoris. At last a terrible pestilence 
occurred which devastated the land, hut which stopped 
upon his granting his sister’s piayer and i^-eciving baptism, 
Cyril and Methodius (the apostl»-> of Morasia) were sent 
to him from Constantinople to instnict liiin. Bulgarian 
was as yet only a spoken language, aiifl llie apostles bail 
first actually to invent an alpliahet, and then t<j translate 
the Scriptures, Later oii Bogoris applied to Dope Niclada^ 
I. for religious aid, which ■v>as frfol\ given, and liulgarl.i 
tuined tow. lids the Latin lile, wlu-i t'lqiori Photios, patri- 
arch at Constantinople, angrily remonstrated, as the Bul- 
garians were ^OM^eits of the Gicik Clmrcli; and fiom 
this formal dilleienee the eM'rl.isting quarrel flamed np 
on the disputed points as to fasting, e< libacy of clergy, 
procession of tin* Holy Ghost, (X:e.-- i strife of years, 
ending in a permanent divi-ion of Glirisllauity. At last, 
in 877, the Latin pii'^’sts imic dismissed from Biilgari.i, 
which definitiM-ly tlncw in Iii-i lot with the Eastern 
Church. It is a \riy ivive illstmetiou het\v*-»'n the 
two churches th.at while the Latin Church imists on 
precisely the .same form and language C'vei all the wi-rid. 
the tireek Clmrcli has always freely accominocl.atcd it^ .1 
to the langn.ago and customs of its cunvirt^. Hence, i\^ 
we have seen, the very ehanieters of the l.inginge ,'nd the 
xalnnhle monument of Ohl iiulgarian, the anci* nt tongu'- 
of the Slavs, preserved in the rxtiiisive lniHlaliMii-» of the 
Sciipturcs by Cull and Metliodiiis. .While old Bnlgiri.in 
is full of the mo4 interesting aichai ms. modem Bulgarian, 
on tlic (dher Jiaml, is the mu^t udi-' i ns f.ir as giamm i- 
tical forms aio concerner ^ ill the 81. iv t'lULUcs. 'llie 
great jicriod of the Ihilgari ii p ist is its I’lrei r as .'in in- 
dependent kingdom fumi tin* lime of Bogoiis onwaid, 
when it was lockoned a net unworthy miteh for the 
po\\(r of th*' Gink Lmpiie. In '.il7 King .^yinton dc- 
feiteil the impel ill aini\ under Leon J'li"ki^ and coin- 
]M‘iled the r.mjM n,i Bnm.ii. 'S to sign tieities uith him 
reeogui/.ng the in.lepcndence of the Bulgiraii Clmich, 
.aiiiong other m.atUTs. Kn-sim arms iieio to(» itowcrfnl 
for them in !M;.s. mIu-ii Siiato'-hn* d.efe.ital the liiilg iri ir^. 
Tho chequered strugge* foi liberty against the new foe left 
Ihc Dplgari.ms tnu we.ak to u*''!"! tho Emperor .folin /imis- 
kCs m 371, Mild aftir that tune theii powirwas gn itly 
broken, so that in 1(H:» the Lmporor Basihos II. C-tho 
Bulg.arian-sl.aycr ') lin.illy oierthiew the kingdom and 
abolLshcd the patriarchate .and the indcpeihlenco of the 
n.ational church, Aftia* nearly two eciitinics, hy tlie e: ise 
of the twelflli century, Bulgaiia locoveiod her iiidependeiice; 
hut it was only h) .i cimstant struggle tli.it it was fitfully 
picservcd, and Stephen 1\’. of Hungary found the kingdom 
ail easy prey in 1271. Tn 1302 tho Sultan Murad con- 
quered it for Tuikey, and in I30fi Sultan B.^j.azot organ- 
ized it as a province of the Tnikish dmuinion. Its restor.a- 
tion to partial independence in 1S7S, after the Russo- 
Turkish War, under l‘rinee Alex.andir of B.rttenberg; the 
gradual rise of national feeling till Ru'^.si.an infiuenee w.is 
at a discount; tho pioelam.atiou of September, de- 

creeing tho union of the pait leseivoJ by Turkey (Ei^tei i 
Roumelia) to that already fieed; the C(ln^equent j< i! nive 
c»f Servia, le.ading to a Bulgaro-.’seivi.in war: the fetal 
defeat of Servia (ISSfi) ; and the depo'^dion of Prinee Ah \- 
.andcr hy Russia in Augu‘<t, 188(1, in an cflert tn lecover 
her lost infiuenee, .are facts knoiMi to all loaders. 

There is very good information extant as to the religion 
of tho early Slavs. 'I'hcy lield the ilnal faith which ia so 
often found in Oricntnl peoph ieg.‘ii<ling the nniverso .as 
a battle-ground for leguai^ of good and evil spirits; and 
though their eliief wor‘'liip was directed to the spirits of 
good, whom they figured (in Hindu fashion) as many- 
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hoAili'd nnd many-liiubod moll^tro.silies, }ct tlioy also wor- 
sliij'ped and saciificed Iiirgrly to tin* spiiita of evil. Thr.so, 
as being cruel and innlevolcnt, required kiiulied iltcs, and 
wo read of human saciiiicos with details of levolting tor- 
tuio.N fit to sicken us uitli liorror. The gieatost icspect 
w.is paid to the priests, who licld the sanio position of 
autl'oiity among the Sla\s as the Diuids among the 
ancient Britons. 

Slav I.AMU’AriK'i vm» Li ruLVxi i:e. — The Slav 
tciiiciics belong to tlic Iiulo-ticrmanic stock. All the kin- 
d.ed languages posses'^ a iich \iieabnlaiy, and also a gi'cat 
number of piefixis aiul Niitlixe", It} moans of which an ex- 
traordinary number i-f i;en foiiUN arc made. I'or instance, 
b\ •'iinplv pretixiin; tlie r, w tlio veib acquires 

difieicrit significations. The doeleiisiou'^, uliich there 
i> a gicat \aiict\, arc foimed In the inflexion of the ter- 
nm: iiion. 1 he paiticipK"' unite the qualities both of verbs 
and adjLcti\es; and a> \cibal adjecti\es they denote at 
oiico tile quality of the thing and tlie determination of tlio 
t thn^ serving the use (>f relitives, as whirh, .and 

j 'ip >>‘iiions, as q/7ir, «!xc. Theie arc no auxiliaiy veibs. 
All .Sla\ languagt s possess a great facility of compounding 
w T'!". arnl it is pos^iihb- to f.>rm fiom native roots all the 
.‘^cirntific tirms nl ;eh tb«‘ lang!.iaL’'es of \\’est»rn Knrope 
l.i\e pn foiled to deii\e fioin the Ciieok ami Latin. The 
\erbs uhidi ptjsxss tl.e dm) number no eonjiigaliMl with- 
out itir' of pionoun‘‘. an 1 tl.e pieti’rites of the thud 
jt.r'^oii ^iiigiihi and pluMl de''!i:nale the sex b\ a \aiia- 
t <11 i’^ tlie la^'t sdlaide. 'I he Mav langiviges possess great 
t \f i< >siver’r>s and cmigy, and in power nnd capability 
tl' y a:e not i!.fi.ii‘. ” t) any Luiopcan language^ and arc 
j <1 supeiu r m \ny. As t<) s' limN it may be obsen’cd 

it the >la\‘5 p'.sM-'', i\Hi N '■Duud that ot In r languages 
t'.rtain, exi-pt the Lngh'>h (/. 

li.e JkUb.ufin Ltutqfnnj* ma} be dl\ided Into tliiee dia- 
wl:b.h llie UiaLet of (In at or Muscovy, 

u'c tlio time of I'eter tl e (Ireat, Ins b'-en formed into the 
I’-'ent litfiaiy lan_'Uigf of liin>ia. It diilers fiom tlie 
« tl.ir ^^]av langingi m haNiiig an admixture of woids and 
• nnds of rnr'nh c-iigin, to whidi ciicum*?tance is to be 
.‘.ttributed its supeiior harmony, for the Finnidi language 
1' charactcii7cd by extiaoidinarj, softness. Kindan l.m- 
L'uage ami liteiature may be di\idcd into two sharply dc- 
tlm ‘1 j.eri'iil — that bef-oe the time of i’etei the Great and 
that ''ir.re } t-me. '1 1.*"’ fii^t pi riod i:i\es us a rich col- 
hct'oii of ftihui. or n itional c\des of songs, as truly 
raliunal »p:cs ac the Nil elmigen-licd of the 'icutims; and 
.al'o a woiiilei ful]\ tlr.e verie'i of diionirle^i. from th.it of 
N* st-ji the moFik of K,‘i\ nOoU -1114) onwards. 'Jhu in- 
i’ u* nee tjf iVtei on ih" (ivilj/alioii of I^ln^ia is, iiuletd, one 
of T'.e Tii i"! nir.aikabb imMs in tlw history of Kuropc. 

Me h.*- r- .L'M a i ».w httiatuie has b* en fiMimd m Kus- 
‘'.a, whldi IS r di ti aimf.‘‘t (.very depaitiuei.t both of poetry 
a’.'i pi«' “-e C' position. 

'it.e Lnufjnn'jt j, r r ndd<^'r(-.l to be more flexible 

.'■nd f’.jdioii.c tij.i:. tlo otdi M.i\ toiiuu^’S. In conciseness 
‘if « n it 1 ' 1 aritly mb rinr to any other tongue, 

dhe jiixt.ipo'-itii.n of Tii'jiiN ron«-i<naiits gives the language 
a hai^h aj [aaraiae to the e>e, but tlasc con'^maiil.s arc 
pofttned in tl •* proouraiatiou and inelted together. It is 
the <jj,h S!a; speedi whidi hxs tl^* Ib- ncli i.asal sounds 
frt, o/i. In: ai’d comes nearir to the C/eeh than to any 
other of tl.u kimiiid tongm-«. 1 lie brilliant |i<'riod of 
Polish Jiteratiiic begins with the .sixteenth century, nnd 
extends to the early part of the seventeenth; and the 
aeie<sion of Mgismund L, in loOH, may b“ considered as 
is (/imm'-nc# meiit. The lieformation gave a great im- 
pnl'C to thought, and the translation of the Bible into 
P'jl.'h tended to the improvement of the national lariguagp, 
ju-t as the Kiiglish and German translations ha\e done in 
l.Uov- two couTitrit.s respectively. I^dish literature, during 
is brilliant period, f xhibited an extraordinary developTueiit 


of the natioiuil intellect. The Latin poets of thi.s epoch 
also possess high merit, and show that the l.atiii lan- 
guage and litcuaturc mu’^t have been ^ely sucee.ssfully culti- 
vated. The reign of Sigisinund IIL, a iiaiTow-tninded 
bigoted king, produced an unfurl unato change in the liter- 
al y condition of Poland, his sole object, during a reign of 
forty }ears, being to cxtlipale nil the confessions of faith 
which were opposed to that of IJonio. But notwithstand- 
ing the decline of mental cultivation during this unhappy 
period, Poland produced some few autliois of note; and 
notwithstanding the tioubled history of Poland since tho 
reign of John Casimir, the Poles, with the exception of tho 
state of stupor into which they sank from 1717 to tho d(\ith 
of Augustus IIL iu 17().‘L ha\o distinguished tliemsehe.s 
in most departments of literature. hAeii in the present 
distracted political condition of Poland the taste for their 
national literature still exists undimiirLshed among tho 
Poles. 

The national Czech Literature of Bohemia Is older than 
that of any other Slav country, ami its monuments extend 
ns far back as the tenth century. .John lluss commrnecd 
a new period of literature for Bohemia as Luther dnl for 
Germany, and he introduced that .•simple orthography of 
tho Bohemian language wliicli is still used. lIuss revi.scd 
and corrected tho old Bohemian version of tlio Bible, .and 
also left behind him original compositions in the Ibihemi.iii 
language. Ziska, the eelehraled leader of the Hussiti’s, 
was also an author. The period from lo’dO to is 

called by the Bohemians the golden age of their literatuie; 
and, iiuieed, during that period science and liteiature wno 
successfully cnUiv.itcd in Bohemia. Tlie decrees of tho 
Emperor Joseph IL (1774-84), for the iutioduction of the 
German language into all the schools of Bohemia, seemed 
a .severe blow to tho Bohemian language and litei.itnrc ; 
but the mea.surc appears to have awakened the slmnbeiing 
energies of the nation, and to have stimulated it to lu w 
exertions. The improved system of public cdueation (for 
though the imiwiial decrees established the supremacy of 
the Gennan over tho Bohemian language, they ])iomoled 
the progress of kiiowdedge) began to exercise a salutaiy 
inflnenccon the study of the national language .and its liteia- 
turc; and in the latter part of tho eighteenth century and 
in the present century Bohemian literature has received 
many vaIuabl<J ailditions from tho labours of tho^io who 
ha^e attempted to regenerate their national literature. 

The ^Sej-rian Lanf/uage has more resemblance to tlio 
Kussian than to the Polish or Bohemian languages, and it 
is cunsideied Juoie melodious than any otlier Slav dialect. 
CWly akin to this i.s the .9/omiuA dialect of Dalinati.i 
and Illyria, and the Croatian of Hungary. 'I’hn oldest 
nu»nuirieiilB of Servian literature date from the tliirteentli 
(•• iitury^ though the language of these early monuments i.s 
not the Serbian of the present day. There is a chasm i»f 
two centuries which followed the defeat of the S-rvians hv 
the Sultan Murad I., an event which destroyed tlio natioinl 
iudependence of the Servians. The Servian was tir.st em- 
ployed AS a written language by Ponitheu.H Obrado\ich, 
wlio was b(^m in 17 3D, and died in 1811 at Belgrade. In 
Si-rvia tbeni are many Latin Christians who always use the 
Roman alphabet, whilo the Greek Christian.s retain tho 
Russian characters. It is found, however, as is still 
more tho case in Roninania, thot the Roman letters arc 
gradually asserting their superiority, and their uso is ex- 
tending. 

The Bulgarian Ijmgnagt is now largely mixed with 
Rus.*)inn, and its gyammatical forms are so abraded as 
almost to destroy inflexion, »*o that from being formerly 
tho great exemplar of tlio Slav speech before its division 
into dialects, it is now tho most altered and philologleally 
degraded of all these tongues. Fortunately the translation 
of the Bible by Cyril and Methodius in the ninth century 
has preserved tliis interesting and most valuable philoh^gt- 
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cal monument in specimens. Aa well ns the Cyiillic 
literature, there are also six lar^c nntl fine MSS. of gospels, 
homilies hy the fathers, &c., ilaling fiom the eleventh ami 
twelfth centuries, wiittcn in the Gla/^olitic chaiactcr in 
Old Bulgarian, n treasure-house for the Slav philologcrs. 
The oldest of these is in the Vatican Library, and is known 
as the Codex Asmnanus^ from the monk who discovered it. 
With the buhjugation of the Bulgaiian.s hy the Turkish 
Sultan Murad (1300-80) Old Bulgarian literature ceases. 
Modern Bulgarian literature is most noticeable for its many 
robber-songs, crude versions of tliekind of literature familiar 
to u.s in our Kobln Hood ballads. 

The Wendish (or tSovhish') Language has in vain been 
sought to bv .stamped out by Trussian officialism. Tho Pi us- 
sian Slavs cling to their tongue as the Welsh do among oiir- 
.selves, though it is forbidden in school and church. They 
are all Protestants, and a considerable body of tliem emi- 
grated to Te.vas in 1854, where they founded churchc.sand 
schools, and where their beloved tongue is spoken in free- 
dom in tlie market and the pulpit. Thu Wends posse.ss many 
fine folk songs and folk tales, but no literature in the 
higher foi ms, 

SLEEP, Sleep is a teinporaiy cessation of sensory 
:ind motor functions, due, as far as wc at jiresent know, 
to a state of hloodlessness in tho brain. The opposite 
state, that of a congested brain, prodnec.s a slci‘p-like con- 
dition wliieli is called coma^ and which resembles true 
‘•li ep only in inciely extonial characteristics. All parts of 
the body whieh are at work require periods of frequent 
le^t. The respiratory muscles take four times the length 
of rest to e\(iy period of action, tho heart takes about 
eqii.il times, tho brain in sleep takes, roughly, about 
a tliiKl or a fouith in healthy adults. While we sleep, 
all the resloiative agencies arc at wmk, and the ti.'^sucs are 
lieing legemuated by the blcwjd which the brain w'ould 
oiIm ruisu be using. What we do not know, and at picsent 
do not e\en son onr way toward.s knowing, is why the biain 
should thus become bloodless. What is the special stimulus 
of sh op ? 

Tiue shop is peculiar to tho mammalia and tobiids; 
the loner animals, indeed, rest from time to time, and 
withdraw themselves from the external woild, but Inning 
no external eyelids, they cannot exclude all influence from 
withodt. Eish conceal themselves behind a stone or ne.ar 
the hank of a ri\er, crocodiles hide thcm.selves in the mud, 
and loitoises creep into holes. The higher animals like- 
wi-'C usually seek «nt some place of relireinent to sleep in, 
and dispose themselves in a posture which either is main- 
tained with little muscular effort, or is favourable to tho 
pM^'Crvalion of warmth. 

Animals in general require less sleep than man ; thus, 
for lustaiiee, four hours are sufficient for the liorse. Those 
jiniinals whose blood circulates very rapidly, whose motions 
me pcailiaily energetic, and their senses very acute, usually 
sl<ep mote lightly, and for a shorter time tlian otheis. 
'Ihe timid herbivorous animals sleep for a shorter time, 
and less iirofoundly, than the bolder carnivora. In man 
the want of sleep varies at ditrerent ages; the new’-born 
infant sleeps almost contionally, while persons in middle 
life enn do with less sleep than children or very old persons, 
and women require less sleep than men. Fnmi six to 
eight honrs a day are usually passed in repose, but habit 
e.\erciM's great influence in determining the amount requiicd. 
.loim Hunter and Frederick the Great did not sleep moie 
than four hours daily, while some sluggllh persons spend 
nearly half their time in slumber. Cases of abnorntal sleep 
arc not rare. In the French Comptes lienduf^ 1864, a case 
is narrated where a lady who slept forty days when eighteen, 
and fifty days when she was twenty, slept actually nearly 
a year when she was twenty-four, from Easter Day, 1862, 
to March, 1863. She was fed with milk and soup through 
a bole formed most fortunately by the removal of a tooth. 


In extreme old age much sleep sometimes becomes necessary. 
Dc Moivre, when eighty- three yeais old, w.is awake only 
during four hours out of tho twenty-four; and Thomas 
Parr towards the close of liis long life w’as almost constantly 
asleep. Children sleep very soundly, old jaTsems are easily 
disturbed, men sleep more piofoundly than women, and 
sleep Is always soiinder after considtiahh- weaiinvss. 

Tlieie are some roiiditions which f:i\our tic <.crnirenco 
of sleep. Stout and full-blooded peibons, and those (T an 
excitable but e.mily exlian.^tcd frame, rcquiic mcK^ ^lf•(■p 
than such ns aic thin, or wdio, though e(pi.illy excitahlo, 
aic more eneigetic and less easily tired. AlLiiid'uit fooii 
induces sleepinc.s.s. AVine and other stimulants ha\o lli^^ 
haine eflect. A cla^s of inedioine.s is known hy tlic name 
of narcotics, whose peculiar aetion is to pioriiie sleep. Jn 
these cases it is miieh more probable that er.matovo sleep, 
i.c. the sleep of the congested hiain, i.s produced ; and this 
will account for the non-refu '^liing nature of sneh .sleep. 
Ease and quiet of mind condnee to liealthy .’■hep, bnt 
the weaiine-ss of hopcli^s giicf and meolal or ph}'!icil 
fatigue, if not loo extieme, aic likewise followed by sleep. 
Ceitain external eauses favoui it. siuli as Ibe waini bath 
or fiiction of the surface (»f the bod}. Lxtrernc cold is 
a powerful and nn^si daiigi rons narcotic ; It induces n. d* cp 
lethargy from wliidi there is no waking. 

Sleep invigoiates body and iiiliid wle-ii w<>ru ( nt li} toil, 
and its occunenco in llie course of a di‘*<.a'-e is cm’ ( f the 
mo.st favourable .signs of letuining health. Aftei a mbit's 
sleep wc aic neatly an incli taller than befoie; the mter- 
\citelual c.utilage.N, whicli had been compK^^id by bear.ng 
the weight of the body duiiiig the di} . ]..iving Kcomd 
their natuial form ami jimpoitions. rh< jxjutMs exh.insfed 
iiy our inteicoiii.se w iih the external woi.d ie»f.\ei them- 
sel\es, and our senses in Ine iii.'’'ing aie ali\e to all nn- 
pie.ssions. Sleep is, howewi. pie'emmcnti} the ic'^t of 
the biain, wliidi, when fatigued h} the r(-n>t.int action of 
the mind, becomes mcapiihle of coutiiiuing that aetmii, 
just as the e}e. if lomj lixdl njxiii (»ne ^pol, cia^es to jici- 
cei\e any object di^l lu tly. 

The lime of .sleij) \aii« s w illi dnlerent anim il^, M.niv 
animals aic iioeluinal. as uwU.fal''. bats, moths of \aiions 
kinds, .and many bea^'ls of piey, who wake by night 
.sleep hy day. In c\eiy ea^e, howexer, sleep eoims must 
n.atnrally when the snis-itions lo whith lie aniivil i"- im 
keenly 8ensitne me i( iiio\» d. '1 bus with ours. Ixi.sd.mkm ss 
and .•‘ileiicC a;c ei'iidiicixe to ‘■leep. while liglit and 
help tliose anim.ils who aie' dii’l of .si'iise t( w.uds them. 
But oven with ns tho habit is a siring factor in tl.cve 
matters. Thu dweller in London stieets finds it h'lig a 
hard l.a.‘*k to get to sleep in the country aw.iy from tl.e 
noi>c of wheels ; the iiihahitaiit of a se.iviile town is wakeful 
away fiom the i oar of the shingle. ’Iho sleepy effeet of 
monotonous re.ading is well known, aud is of oonr'^e due to 
the attenthm being giadually weakened and lulled hy the 
vague, indistinct, oft-iejieated sensation; bnt if the .•sleeper 
is not in good health, ho will pi obaMy wake tho moment 
the reader ceases his weary drone. Tlic well-known pecii- 
liniitics of .sleep, or rather of the state between sleep and 
waking, are tieatcd of in the mticles Dulams and 
S<»MN.\Mni I IsM. 

llgheniation^ or winter sleep, occuis in .some Mainmahi. 
ill all the Amphibia, and in some of the inolluscoux Ti’d 
iiT^cct tribes. Birds do not InlKni.ite; and the \nlgar 
notion with reference to the sloop of tlie swallow m winter 
is erioneous. Ihbeinatien i.s either poifoet or iMip- rfoct. 
In the former, of which tho maimot atVords an iii'^tancc, 
the lethal gy is profound and undivtnrhed by an> sense of 
tliirst or hunger, and the animals do not awake until the 
hybcrnatiiig period is completely past. In tbe latter, 
inteia’als of wakefuliiC'S locur, during whioh the creatuics 
rouse themsel* es and .•‘cek fm* food, as in the case of many 
insects and spiders, :il.so the hedgeln»g, bat, and dormouse. 
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The time iluriiii; wliich liybcrnation continues varies miicli. 
Ill some animals it lasts for four months only; in others 
for live or six ; but almost all awake cither in March or 
Apiil. 

The approach of winter sleep i§ not suihlen, but it euincs 
on pradnally, the activity of tlie animals diminishinj; ns 
tlieir ^rnsc of huu;;er p-ows Icssk'ccn. In some iiniinals, 
.'.s ill the hedcohop a iliininntiini (u total loss of appetite 
j'rcct'iles hybernation for some necks. When hybernation 
is perfoit, the senses become so completely blnnteil, that 
sevcie wounds and electric shucks are insullicient to rouse 
the animal. 

'Ihe pliern inena of oiranie life cjo on far more slu^pshly 
dnnni: ii\ hei n n I.ei th in in diiirnnl sleep. Tho pulsations 
<'f the lie nr s’nk lo a toiiitli or ill some cases a tenth of 
their naruial iiee,nenev. The resjnration becomes slow, 
intei:u;t> ficejiieiiily and for a lon^ time, or even becomes 
.;Iti ill till r imj'eiceptiblc. 

SLEEP OF PLANTS. See Movkmimsui IT ams. 
SLEEPLESSNESS, t.ehnieally known as iusi>mniitj 
oftiii finnid as an accompaniment ( f acute and chronic 
iliin ?'•, and in a pidoiiired and seicic form it is one of the 
n -t Constant picaiisors of brain exlnu^li-'ii and mental 
But it aUo finjinaitly oecui ^ a'^ a pmely functional 
and its “yiDptf in*', tlioundi tionhlc‘'Oine and even 
bi;''riC'-sin do not neic'-sarily imiieate the existence of any 
Ml. oil'' a.Veetioii (>r d'^'Ms'C Ih'^pepties aie seldom siuiiui i 
sldp 1-, ind (lei in.Mii' nt uf the li\»r is often attended by 
i "f an (■’'tMiat*’ charaete’-. fn snch cases tlic 
] atn : t f ft- n liiid^ inj i] ’"culty in «.'ettiu;r to sleep ('ii retir- I 
*i j. bit ifti! ‘htp'in: < c . tw ), 111 more hours, he wakes , 
up I’id N n' . e t" s\ rp nni n • re, or if he docs sleep the 
: ei. m!n a’e '',’1 ;r mri Iil''!’!..'. and tiotih!<-d hy disapeeahle 
uicain-. Til.'' j-irtn ulai fi rrn of sb eplessn* ss is often in- 
nn*. 1 b_\ (...Mill in.l ji-tible aitiil*'. of fund, or hy some 
i.ii-i.ij- tend in 111' n uf tla-m, or even hy suitable and 
wi.i! .1 e.e fi>< d t.ikdi at an unsuitable time. In snch 
' '.-L-. ll.L rational tr“itinent iinpllt r'li-' and attention to 
-..Lt, lie* lime hr takini; im lU o'- wdl a'' th( ir chaiacter 
• ^tudird, with tho us<' of sm h uiiK.dies o-s tend to 
nipioie t!;.* diire'.tive powers ;iiid Lxoite the liver to action. 
Ill re^pcit to d’l.t it is niipos.^dde to lay dowm rules hr 
L;eri,ral obsei vaiiee. as "o inruh dep'ud^ upon indiiidiial 
p'Liiil.uites of ( onstltut’on. .'•oiin' pei^^ons, in older to 
"«(.ni'' K fr. 'liin.; shi p, ni*- ohlipd to take their late**! 
lie at leivt, an li* nr or two before bedtime, ivlnle 
otljcrs lind th it to pf to rest with an empty stomach 
i'' -are to re-ult in jTob iiL'ed waki fiiImM>, a little li^dit 
1. 1 'l' ''hir.ent Mkeii ihe l.>t tliiriL" )i ivini: a ino^t saintary 
nt'm.nee, S!- rj,!( -‘■ness iiiduei-d hy indip-stion should 
n ii r troat'-d h} up. s, is the— ns a rule only aepavate 
:.hi s^ :npt,,aib eompl nned of, while, f/ii the other hand, a 
‘ or tw*o of Lint pill or podf.jdiyllin will often efTect a 
- i\ ( lire. 

'ti.'ir very ruiraren f iu*'( <f d* eple‘.sn».t.s is excessive 
*i e\. rTjm wh'ii t!.'- brim is i ot ihoioiifrlily .stroncr, 

1 * ' '"ml is l-'Ml Imi- at full ^traln, histin;; until just 

1 . tai.e i> ^ r'liiiij;:, it i^ often found irnpos.sihle 
To r.bta.n -icep. Dwm;' to tl.e exfited condition of the 
(crious ai'd tl.f (Iet< nninalion of bhK;d to the 

'.ra.n, i'ifa'y and merjtal p’ctuics follow each other in quick 
-nfC< 'soai, anil tlie i doits rrrid*' to hariisli thrm only tend 
;nakr the w.ak^ fulntss more ])ioljn;:i.d and determined. 
I’l such (asf's it ma} be f^scntial lo aioid all .study or 
i.iin wfTk for soiiic hours before retiring; to rest, the 
. rval hein;; filled up by fKicupalioiis of a diverting kind, 
\:.'i j-ufli as li.avr* a tendf.ncy to lead the mind away from 
:;/it whii h causes fitre.sa and anxiety. Where it can bo 
^ .. I ler Mirs*,- to, .m evening' walk, suffir iently brisk and pro- 
b:.,'^al to Indiifii a moderate amount of fatipie, is often 
bineh'^ial, and the ►nine may \hi said of riding or drivin;^ in 
theop'ii air. In .all such cases it is most de.sirable that 


tho remedies resorted to should bo of a hypenic character, 
and sncli as tend to improve the general bodily condition, 
for to continue the cireumstances producing the ovcr-str.ain, 
and to endeavour to furco sleep by tbo use of opiate's, is 
plainly to burn tlio candle at both ends, and to induce 
results of a serious chaiactcr. 

When from any causo a habit of wakefulness has been 
induced, tho first essential is to ascertain and remove, 
if possible, the exciting cause, and tlien to adopt such 
measures as will restore the normal condition (»f healtli. 
Attention must also bo paid to the phy.‘^iologicnl euiulitions 
which favour sleep, snch ns fresh air, bodily comfort, 
warmth, quietude, and regular hours for retiring and lisiiig. 
A clo.se and confined bod-joom is \ery iiiifavoinabl(! to le- 
freshing sleep, and while draught must bo avoided cam 
should ho taken to secure an adequate supply of fie^h air. 
Warmth too is very necessary, and many persons .sleep all 
the better for having a fire in the bed- loom, using a hot- 
watcr bottle for the feet, &C., while cases of troublesome and 
persistent insomnia have been cured by the praeiiec of 
taking a warm bath the Last thing before going to lied. 

Profound grief and meiil.al anxiety fje(|uently hiinivli 
sleep, and all tho stronger emotions Ii.ave tendencies id a 
similar kind; but generally, unless disease is ])reseiit, a re- 
al tion ultimately follow.s, during which long-continued sleep 
comes and restores the w.astcd powers. 

In eonclnsion it may bo ob.seiaed that all tlie ima^mes 
of lelief that have been suggested in.ay be impracticable or 
in.ay fail to act as speedily as the case may rcquiie, ami 
then resort must he had to hypnotics and .sedatiies, of 
which many v.arictlcs are now available fi»r tlic use of the 
Yiliysicmn. Among these, one of the best is the biomide of 
potassium, a remedy c.specially valuable in cases of .‘sleep- 
lessness cansed by worry and over-work, or cxpiri- 
I enecd during convalescence from an acute disease. In 
I ordinary casc.s a dose of twenty pains at bedtime will 
! be all that is required, larger quantities being nect.ssiiy 
’ where the patient is HufTering from delirium or the ]iit- 
! monitory .symptoms of insanity. Other remedies are elil<»ril, 
I hyosejamus, Indian hemp, and opium in one or other of il.s 
I foim.s, the latter being chiefly relied on in cases of severe 
I pain .and bodily .suffering. SVhero hypnotics are had re- 
! cf>ur.sc to it is of great importance that tliey hliould only ho 
I administered under medical supervision, and that their use 
I ‘•liould not be continued after the need for them has pa.ss 4 'd. 
It may be unadvisable to abruptly discontinue tln ir use, but 
the dosu should be padually lessened as tho uonriiil con- 
dition is restored, until tho drug can be dispcn.scd with 
aItog*-ther. 

SLEET i.s .snow which has become half melted while 
in the act of falling, so that it appears to be a mixture of 
snow and rain. 

SLESWIO-HOLSTEZN. See Sciii.i ..swic-Hoi.stkin. 

SLICK'SNSIDES, a minePs term, applied to the 
grooved and polished sides of dislocation.s (or Faclts) in 
rock masses. Tho appearances have been pnaliiccd hy tho 
rubbing together of the op[>owng faces of the fr.acturo 
during displacement. 

SLIDE INSTRUMENTS, 11 music, arc best known 
in the form of the trombone and the orchestral tnimpet, 
wild'* by tho contrivance of one tube sliding within another 
thu length of the sounding tuba may bo lenpliened or 
.shortened telcscopo-wise. Tho contrivance is of hoar 
antiquity, for slide trumpets on our trombone pattern have 
been excavated m Pompeii, buried over 1800 years ago. 
TIjc advantage of slide instnimcnts over keyed instruments 
lies in their exquisite adaptability to every variety of pitch, 
and their result.ant power to play exactly in tune in any 
key. 

SLIDE-RULE, a mathematical instnimcnts consisting 
of two scales, one of which slides in a groove bc.sido the 
other, iiotli scales .are precisely alike, and are divided in 
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such a manner that equal distances con’cspond to equal 
ratios; thus, the li^uio 1 being placed at tho beginning, 
tlio interval from 1 to 2 is equal to that from 2 to 4, or 
from to (>'. Tho slide-rule may, in fact, be regarded as 
an instrument for the meehanical addition and subtraction 
of logaiithms. It furnishes tho means of performing ap- 
l)ro\imatcly, by inspection, any sum in simple multiplica- 
tion, diviaioii, or propoition, according to tho following 
general rule:— To obtain a fourth pioportional to thieo 
given tci-ms, find tho first and second terms, ono on cacli 
of llio two scales, then find the third term on the same 
scale as the first, and the number which stands oppoaito to 
it (in the, scale which contains tho second is the fourth 
tciiri required. ^lultipHeatioii and division como under 
this rule by making unity one term of tho proportion. 

llcsidis these two scales the slidc-rulo usually contains 
.1 third, ^Ahicll is similar to the other hvo, except that the 
intervals between the divisions arc twice as long. It is 
used in conjuncti(jn with tho sliding scale for finding 
."qiinns, .squaio roots, and mean proportionals. 

The degree of approximation alForded by the slidc- 
lule may be stated at I per cent. 

The first logaiitlimic sejilcs were constructed by Napier, 
tho inventor of logarithms, bnt the plan of making one 
slide in a gioo\e b('side Ibo other is due to the R(jv. William 
<hiL'htr(*d. The usual length of tho slidc-vulo is about 
.1 font. 

SLIDE-VALVE, an essential part of a steam engine, 
^eiwiiig to r»pen and close alternately tbo poits or passages 
for the steam into and out of tho cylinder. In tho most 
usual vaiiely thcio are tlirco ports, which wo may call A, 
r», and C, opi ning respectively into the top of the? cylinder, 
tho . 111 - (nr tho condenser), and tbo bottom of the C}lin(UT. 
Th(‘ >al\e only covers tw'O ports, so that when it is over A 
ind 11 the .‘‘team fioin A passes ofT through B, and C is 
open to Kt steam in and drive the piston up. 'I Ids carries 
tlio valve down, closes C (the steam of which now passes 
away thniUgh B), and at th(3 same time opens A, so that 
steam passes in above the piston and drives it down. The 
hlulc-\al\c is so ananged as to be by th 9 same action 
earned up, and so to prepare the next stroke. 

SLIDING SCALE. in British legislation, was ,a dc\ice 
for regulating tho prices of corn, grain, (S:c., by means of a 
\ariahlo duty levied thereon, the (Inty lu-ing lowered ns the 
pric'* increased, and raised as it fell. Tlie first Sliding 
Scal(j Act W’as passed on the 15th of July, 1828 ; and tlie 
second on tlie 2('l}i April, 1842, Sec Anti-(’okn-law 

SLl'GO, a county of Ireland, in flic province of C(»n- 
nanglit, is hounded N. by the North Atlantic, N.E. by the 
county of J.eitrim, S.E. by Koscoinmoii, and S.W. and W. 
by Mayo. Tbo greatest length E. and W, is 41 miles; the 
guntest breadth N. and S. is 38 miles. Tlie area is 721 
siju irc mil(;s. The population in 1841 was l80,88d; in 
Issl, only 1 11,578. 

and (slanth, — Tho coast from the mouth 
■ if the liver Moy, at tho western extiemity of tho comity, 
inns along the southern shore of that great inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean, of w’hich Donegal Bay, Sligo Bay, and 
Jvillala Bay arc subordinate parts. Sligo Bay is nc.arly 

miles across at the entrance, and about 10 miles in length 
to ih.e town of Sligo. It is divided into three subordinate 
inlets, DruinelifV Bay on the north, Ballysadero Bay on the 
south, and Sligo Bay in tbo centre. The mouth of the 
latter is protected hy Coney Island (area, S88 acres), which 
htrctclies across tho entrance, and fonna a natnral break- 
water, within which largo ves.sels, which cannot get up to 
tho town, lie at anchor. There is another mucli smaller 
island in tho bay, called Oyster Island, on which aie two 
lighthouses ; nml westward from Coney Island extends a 
reef, on the western extremity of which, the Black Rock, 
dry at low water, n lighthouse has been built. 


Surface and Gcolofjy , — Tlio bills of this county form 
three principal groups. 'J bf* Ox Mountains extend from 
tho river Moy at Foxford, in the county of ^layo, north- 
east to tho shore of Ballysadere B»ay. Tlie range wliich 
overspreads Fermanagh and Leitrim extends into this 
county, and occupies the north-cast border; tlie^-e fonn 
the second group. Tlu^ highest point, called 'J'ln^kniore, 
is 2072 feet above the level of the sim. 4 ho tliird ronsista 
of portions of tho Brauglilieve and Curlew Mount. un^^, and 
the hills round Lake Gara. Tlie (*Jx Mount mis fi rm a 
considerable range, about 25 milc.H long and 5 fr b ni 
breadth. They consist chietly of mica slate, with oicn- 
sionally granite, lioinblende slate, gneiss, and qnaitz nn k. 
The highest point rises to 1800 feet. At tbidr b-i^-o tlie 
Old Red iSand-stono and (oiiglomciatc aie observed f^kirljn.!; 
the primary rocks on l>otli side.s of the rang**, and .‘^inking 
below the Carlwnifcnms limestone, wliicli oceu[»ies thov* 
lower lands extending on one side to the sea, and. the 
other, to the Curlew Mountains on tbobfudersof Jeiscomnioii. 
The Brauglilieve Mountains, nsiD-r in one pait of the comity 
of Sligo to 134G feet abo\o tho b vi 1 of the sf.a it low- 
water, belong to the Carboniferous grfJiip; and the Fnrl.^w 
Mountains to the Old Kcil Samlstonf. The re^t of the 
county is occupied by tlie fnrmations of tlie Cailionift-rouN 
limestone group. Thi'( county ami ti e .idjarnU rire <1 
Mayo are tiaveised by tnp d\krs unex.amplisl fur b . 
directness, and paralb-lism. Tluir diiC(.lioii i» nriily cast 
and west. TrachUe, a fcimation not obseivcd cNcwhuv 
in the Briti.sh Isles, is found on the shores of Kill.il.t Bay. 

C(»ppcr and leail mines wcic foimeily wroiiglit in the 
primary district to which (lie Ox Monnt iiiis belong; but 
at piev-ont they are not in ojiciation A coi'^Mi rable jMit 
of the district, extending TU’thw'aid fiom the f'loi of the 
Ox Mountains to the sea, is I ■ oi I with bog; and there 
is a large portion fd it in the south of the county, liut 
\(ry little ill tlie distilet winch lies noith of the town of 
Sligo. 

Jilnr^ aud /.nlfp. — 4h** wev.tein i-ide of the counts is 
watered by the Mr.y and other Muallev ‘•tii anis whlrb t'ow 
into Killahi Bay, or into the op* u s, a. ’llio Owenjirow 
has part of its Oftur'^(‘ iu this count}, and ]iart i;i M lyo. 
It joins the Moy fibo\e I’oxfiiil. llio nniti'd 
touches the western holder of the county ji^t beh w tl;-* 
tow’ii ('f Bnllina, and foims llie bi undaiy r.f the coniity of 
Sligo and Mayi*. nmil it f.ills into Ki'lil.i Biy, !«• mile, 
from its rnontli. It is na\ig.ible for ^c‘’bcl^^ *4 consMerible 
burden np to Ballina. 

Tlielaki'.s aie toleiably nnmerou';. and li.ivc an ng'-ieg.ito 
area of ncaily 20 .vinarc mile^. J/'iigh (hira, on tli** south- 
ern bound.sry, 222 feet .Tbo\e the sea .it low-witer, li.i5> an 
.aiea in this county of ;>ilS 1 aeies, or .'ibo\e ok ‘•qiiaie miles. 
Tho portion of Lough Aiiow in Sligo, iu the scnth-oa^te^ll 
corner, is 181 feet abo\e the bwel of the sea, and has an 
luv.a of 2977 acies, or sijuaie mib'*'. It is studded 
with islands, and is veiy pictiiie^'quc. The ri\ei Anvtw 
flows fioin its ninth end, and ,nfti r a coui*^e(d 20 mi]i*> 
falls into Ball} s.idere Bay. Lough Gill, oii tlie ca^tun 
boundary, 20 feet above the level of the se.a, has an aiei 
of 3131 neie.s, or nearly 5 square miles, in this ci-unty. 

I besides a portion in Leiliim. The scaniery of tbi-^ l.\ke in 
so beautiful that it is known as tlie Noilbem Killann}. 
Among the small lakes .are T.ougli T.ilt. LeU'di IhiNki y. . n 
the Ox Mountains, and Lough Carer Cib-ne.ir, put’} in 
Sligo and partly in licitiim. 

Noif, Agriculture^ ije. — Tho \ieii;ity (d the tiwn id 
Sligo is a plain of great fertility: in thewiNf the .-oil is 
light and gravelly, with large tr.ietN id bi'g; iu tho north 
it is thin and poor, but m tho simtliein ]M'itioji of the 
county there are eouMdor.able .ue.as cd emn land and p.as- 
turage. Near the town of Sligo liim^ and animal manuro 
oro used, as w ll as seaweed; but in most p.arts seawecil 
alone i.s employed. The meadow lands arc giuierally rather 
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poor. The occupations of the people are mainly af;i iculturaL 
Lntil the few ycais they were chietly en^a^ed iii tillajje, 
hot more land is now used for pastuiago. The fishery 
district compiises 112 miles of coast. 

The inaiiufaoturcs are unimpoitant, conslstini: only of 
a few co.uso \Noollcns and linens foi home use. The ^lid- 
land (irtMt Westein liailway creases the c<»imty, which is 

dl\ldeif mvn c'l.v Utii v.>ii k«. tliul ii'iii iiii-' fl>i kj» i-'iiC pf.i ish( i. 

It Ill's ill till* c\>im;iuo;ht ciieuit, and the assize:i aic held 
at S!Il;o. It returns t\^^> in«'inlu'is to Parliament. 

and Ah(i<ivda .<. — Tins p.nt of Connaught was 
li'iig the seme of irLiie heiweeii the descendants and 
fannly (>f IJoiieiie (.) Coniua (^the last monarch of Iieland)^ 
ni theii '•tniu: 4 ie /ui ihe piineijiality. Hn^h O'Nejd, chief- 
ta’ii id' Tir-i>«« n (u I’uone, wa'^ defeated near Ballysadero 
tl'.e at!emjit t«Meinst.ite Pathal Croobhderfr, nr 
(’ati.d I'f the Hiuod} Hand, uho had been dethroned by 
his iinth..! or kinsman Caiiaeh, supported by the Anglo- 
Xi'imar.s m, J» r l>e liiiigo. Some of the Aiiglo-Noiman 
sittlei', \Ni'ie eii^a;;.rd oil the siile of (’alhal. In 12t.'» the 
Past!'.' of Sligo nas built, and having been de.stioied by 
tb»' iialiics. M Ls lestoied about tlie Ingiiii.ing of the next 
ciiitiiiy. A Hoiiiiiiiean ahbi ^ wasereited at Sligo in 1332 
hv the Karl of Kildare, the luiiis of Mhiih are \eiy line. 
Ill 1 thiee sliip.s c-f the Spanish Aimada ueie stianded 

M S!,gi.i 

The iilii.s ..f anti'jnity aie mniKnuis. Th»Te are many 
eroi.ih eljs and .suj'poscd J>nihi i il ninnuments : and 

N Mral !• Ill UK I'-le ca\' iJi>, tl.i* niii: ii and purpose of which 
ail i. ki\a\;n Ihul < i 1 j'l f-nts. .iie numeious m all 
lai’is i.f t'a Cl ' it; ; an i at Hmnul d is a lound tower of 
il d’n. 'll". 1 ." ai'-l (■‘Use c-iisti U( lion. I'ho eeclesi- 
a'tTal an 1 e is’j Ihit'.d idius of a ^olMe\^hat hUu date aie 
. i-**' 1 n . ei' i.s; si\(.ril i)f tlo- i.iuiastie chuuhcN have been 
co;:i« . n d to iiaroehnd u^^c. 

Sin.c, the chnf t(UMi of the above roinity, a seaport 
and n.’ii.ii'pal bciough. 131 mdos imith-nest from Duldin, 
‘.s .s.tiia’u d on hvtb .side.' of the i ivi r O irroguo ^fnnn the 
name (f which, “shell} watoi," Shgo is deiiied), 

wLcie it fails into Sligo Ikiv. It is distant (dJ miles S.SAV. 
firm Loi doiidirry. and is coiinedul with Duhliii hy the 
'ilidiiiid (iieat \\ cstern P lilw a\ . '1 he port and harhoiir 

1 i\e heen mui.il ii.ipi(j\(d h} tie' crcilion uf an extensive 
ijii i\ iu.d waiiliLiisis ouls'do llic I ar, and sniall vessel's 
can new eurnc up t<' the tovMi. .Sh'ps < f hiigci hize jinchor 
in the P'>ol, which ib .‘'life and i-dLiic. l iil inconvi ni« nt for 
li!^cl"llgill_• 01 taking in cai L^oe*;, Ilje livir isciowil by 
tw(^ budget. 'Ihe kft bank below tl.e old bridiie, wliieli 
1 3 ti e I ju I si, Is line J with rjinvs uid wharvt'. 'Jht.sfieets 
in the I ill quarter‘N of thf town an* riantiw and ill-p;ived; 
hut in the newel paits they are widei ai.d well-p.'ned, and 
t'aie ..le c-JiiVeiiit lit market-houses aij'l manv large stores. 
.‘'I’j • cmMiiii a (oiu’ty court-hoii''i*, harrai k, prison, in- 
linaiy, f(.V(r l.o'pifi!. union v. orkbou'-o, riistom-bouse, 
two ( hurch* a (’atl.ohe c.athedial, cl apcN for Mclbodists, 
I’lf'ijvtenaii's. and Ii.'I' [a nd< iits. Tlie Plater Bank and 
a ii.o'iti national sfhool are bijth be.aulifnl (difiie**, and a 
haii'lsi/iie town-hall was operfd in 'Ihijj is tlic 

most iinpoitant coiiiithti . il town in Connaught, and baa 
a good trade. The rdail buslijiss k cxten.sive, articles of 
cverv kind in doiriand lM.iiig suppli'd to a wide and popu- 
lous di'diict. The exj^orts consist chiefly of provwions, 
grain, llour, butler, .and all kiiids of agiidiltural produce; 
and the irnjxnts of colonial produce, tiirdier, coal, iron, and 
^all. Its trade i.s carried on ciiiefly with Liverpool, Gl.as- 
gow, and Londonderry, There is a v.alualde K.almon fishery 
in Ibe riv»r. The town has several flour mills, distilleiie.H, 
and breweries. The municipal borough is ilivided into 
in (e vrards, and is governed by .six aldermen .and eighteen 
coniioill.fr.'^. 'I be a-ssizes for the county, and quart»r and 
petty ‘.e-aions, arc held in this town. The population 
within iLc municipal limits in I8bl was 10,808. 


SLING, an instrument with which stones or other mis- 
siles m:iy be tbiowii to a great distance. In its siinple.st 
form the sling coiiMsts of a tliong of le.itber, or a piece of 
cord or somo w’oven f.ibiic, both ends of wdiieh are lield iu 
the hand of the slingcr. The stone or missile is placed in 
the fold or double of the thong, wbieli i.s made wide at th.at 
part, and sometimes furni.sbed with a slit or socket for the 
purpose of holding it, and the sling is then whirled round 
to gain an impetus. In the hands of an expeiL slingcr, 
this instrument may be made to project mis.siles to a great 
distance and with surprising accuracy. 

The simplicity and portability of the sling, and the 
facility with which supplies of ammunition for it might be 
obtained, led to its extensive use among the ancients as a 
weapon of war, as well as for other pm poses Its common 
use among the Jews is intimated by sever.al p.assagcs of 
Scripture. Several ancient paintings lepicscnt it as in 
vogue at an early period among the Egyptians. In tbo 
Greek and Roman armies the light troojis consisted in 
great part of sliugers. Tbo instiument is not mentioned 
by Herodotos, and it is an error to assign the u.so of it to 
the Persians. The sling was lung emj)loyed, both an 
oflVnsive weapon and otherwise, in England. Sliiigers 
formed a part also of the Anglo-Xorman .soldiery. 

SLIPPER ANIMALCULE. See Im l snni v. 

SLIV'NO (lafimui), a town of Ruumelia, at the southern 
base of the Balkans, near the left bank of the Tunja, 7 a 
miles north of Adrianople. It has an important f.iir, and 
manufactures guns, cloth, attar of loses, and its neigbliour- 
hood vields silk and wine. Thtne are about thirty mo'^que'?, 
till ec Greek and one Armenian cliiirch. 1 be population, 
chiefly Turkish, is about 25,0U0. 

SLOANEt SIR HANS, RART., was born at Killv le.ngli, 
in the county of Down, Ireland, IGtli April, IGGti. About 
the age of twenty he went to London, and for four vears 
devoted him.splf to the study of medicine and the collateral 
sciences. In 1G83 he set out for Paris, and during his 
stay there .attended the anatomical lectures of Duverney, 
ami those on botany by Tournefort. He pa*'Sod a ve.ir at 
Montpellier, spending much of bis time iu collecting plants, 
and after having travelled through Languedoc with the 
same purpose, returned to London in IG81. In 1G85 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in April, 1G87, He next accompanied 
the Duke of Albemarle to Jamaica in September, 1 Gh 7, 
but f'wing to the dukc*s death returned to England in IGS'.h 

The plants which he brought with him amounted to 80<» 
species, and with other objects of natural history, formed 
the nucleus of his museum. Ko was appointed physician 
to Christ's Hospital in 1694, and held tlio othce for tbiity 
yeai s. 

In 1G03 be was chosen secretary to the Royal Society; 
in 1712, one of the vice-presidents. George 1. created 
liirii a baronet in 1716, and appointed him pby.sieian- 
gentT.al to the forces; he was elected president of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in 1710, and held the office till 1733. 
In 1727 lie was appointed physician to the king; and in 
the same year succeeded Sir Isaac Newton in the pre.si- 
dent's chair of the Royal Society. He bad purchased an 
estate at Chelsea in 1720, whitbor ho retired in 1740. Ho 
died there 11th January, 1752. 

Sir Hans Sluane directed that at his death his museum 
should be offered to tbo nation for X20,000, about one- 
fourth of its real value, and the government accepted tho 
offer. It contained 200 volumes of dried plants, and 
30,600 other specimen.s of objects of natural hlitorj, be- 
sides A library of 50,000 volumes and 41,000 MSS. By 
an Act passed in 1753 the collections were secured, 
and with the addition of the Harlelan MSS. and the Cot- 
tonian Library, as well as of the Royal Library, presented in 
1757, they formed the original contents of the BritisU 
Museum, opened in 1759. 
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SLOE or BLACKTHORN (Prumis spinosa) is a I 
hlirub bclon^iii^; to llii' same jjenus (Priinus) ns the I*lum 
(^Prunus tioincittica)^ from which it is chiefly ilistiiif^uished 
by its (hu'k purple spiny branches. It is usually a shrub, 
hut it sometimes forms a low tree from 15 to 20, or some- 
times as much as 30 feet high. The roots are creeping, 
and throw up numerous suckers, on which account it does 
not make a good hedge-plant. The leaves are dark green, 
elliptical, downy beneath, and sharply toothed. The 
fl(ywers aro small, white, and solitary, generally appearing 
before the leaves in March and April. Tlio fruit is small, 
dark purple, ami very austere ; it is lipc in Octotcr. The 
hark is black, whence the name blackthorn. The sloe is 
<’ommon in Britain, and is also found in Europe, Western 
Asia, and North Afiica. The wood, though bard and 
taking a fine polish, is not of much value, as it cracks very 
jcadily ; but the upright shoots are much valued for walking- 
sticks. The baik is bitter and astringent, and has been 
used as a febrifuge. The leaves arc largely used in the 
adulteration of tea. The frnit is sometimes used for 
making a prcseive, and its juice is much used in the 
manufacture of clieaj) port wine. From its wild iiitiicato 
growth the blackthorn can bo used to produce a good effect 
in paiks, and the branches makegood dead hedges. 
It is propagated cither by suckers or seed. 

SLOOP, a kind of sailing boat. The term is hardly 
now di.'.tingui^hablo from “ cutter; ” but originally the sloop 
Mas known by her smaller sails and her fixed bowsprit. In 
the navy any vessel between a corvette and a gun-boat is 
called a sloop. 

SLOTH (Bradypodldffi) is a family of mammals, be- 
longing to the order EhP'.NrATA. In the article At the 
gcncial chavacliTs and habits of the sloths have been dc- 
^•M'lbed ; a fewv w'ords may now be said about the different 
bpecicN, 'J'he typic.al genus, Bradypus, is distinguished by 
having thice digits on the fore lirnba, and tlio tii-it molar 
toolli on each side in both jaws very short. The old species, 
Jirnfiypu* tridactylui (the Ai or three-toed sloth) is now 
divided into seveial. One o( those is the Collared Sloth 
{Bradppus torfjuat us), which has round the neck a collar 
of long black liair ; the hair on the back is pale orange, 
.and that on the under surface of a rusty colour; the face 
is black and naked. The tnio Ai, according to Dr. Gray, 
belong"’ to a nearly allied genus Arctopithccus ; it is the 
Arctopithecus Jlaccidus^ and has very long flaccid gi.ay 
hair mottled with white. The Iwo-toed sloths belong to 
the genus Chola'pus, and are distinguished by ba\ing 
only two digits on the fore limbs, the lower jaw projecting 
in front, and the first molar longer and larger than the 
others. The Unau {Chol(tpus didactylui) varies greatly 
in colour, the hair of the body being pale or dark brown, 
ami bomotimes forming a whitish crest on the back of the 
Ili ad. irofTinann s Sloth {Cholapus hoffmanni) is remark- 
able for having only six vertebrsB of the nock; its body is 
('uvered with pale brown hair, whitish at the tips, and 
daikcr on the limbs. 

SLOTH«BEAR« Soo Dkau. 

SLOUGH, a town of England, in Buckinghamshire, 
18 ntiles NV. of London, and 2^ miles from Windsor, by 
the Great Western Hallway. The parish church was en- 
larged in 1878, and extensive railway buildings have been 
erected In the neighbourhood is the red brick house 
where Sir William Hcrscliel lived, and in the garden of 
which his great telescope was set up ; hero most of his 
discoveries were made, including that of the planet Uranus. 
Here, too, his son. Sir John Horschol, prosecuted for the 
most part his examination of the star clusters and nebula\ 
It was at Slongh, soon after the opening of the Great 
Western Railway, that the electric telegraph was first used 
successfully for the apprehension of a criminal, the message 
giving tlie description of James Tawell, the Quaker, who 
Lad killed Sarah Hart in the hamlet near at band, having 


been despatched from the little wooden cabin at the cutting 
side to Taddington while the murderer was endeavouring 
to escape by train to the metiopolis. Population, 5095. 

SLO^VAKS, the Slavs of Northern Hungary, once part 
of the great Moravian kingdom, conquered by the Hun- 
garians at Presburg in 907. See Si.ws. 

SLOW-WORM. See Bi.ind-wurm. 

SLUG (Limacidic) is a family of mollimis belonging to 
the order Gasteropoda, and section Pulmomf* r.i. Ihc 
blugs differ from the S.VAir.s (Helicida*) in having a veiy 
small flat shell, usually concealed by the maiitb-, placed 
over the respiratory cavity, and sometimes represrntnl 
meredy by a few calcareous granules. The body is straiL'lit 
and elongated, with the foot not distinct fioin it. and tl.c 
creeping disc of tlic latter extending the ivlioh* Icngtli. 
The head and tentacles are rctiactile, tlie latter being foui 
in number, cylindrical, with eyes at the tips of the upp- r 
pair. The true slugs, belonging to the germs Liinax. ha\e 
a small Hat oblong thell, eompletely inclosed within tin* 
mantle, which is shield-'«ha])ed and jdaced on the anteri‘>r 
part of the back. The foot is keeled and pointed behiinl. 
The species are mimeroiis, found in tlie gieatest abundance 
in temperate Europe. Tliey inhaliit dainp situations in 
cellars, gardens, fields, i^r., hiding duiiiig the day under 
stones, and coming forth in the evening to sc-k thi ir fiwid, 
which consihts cliudly of \egclaljle inatt<rs. Tlicy 
climb trees, Loin which they can lower themsehc', bv a 
viscid ihicad foimed by the mucus which they secrete m 
abundance. When alaimed they withdiaw the liead be- 
neath the mantle and contract tlie foot. In tim»*s of 
drought or frost they bury tliemselves iiidhe ground. Th" 
eggs are laid in clusters m spring and "'inr i-r. TlieririMt 
Gray Nliig {IJvmx maxhnn^'^ h abundant in Pngi ind ; 
and other Biitish species arc lii' i.i 3cr Gray Slug [^J.imnr 
aprestis)^ and the Black Slug {^Lbiwx (lUr). 

The genus Arion is distinguished from Liinax h\ liaving 
no tiuc shell, its place being taken by a h w ealcaiooiis 
granules. 'Ihe niaulle is ueanr the held, the b.iek is 
covered with tubeiosubx, and the tail is temnnated by 
a mucus-gland. Avi'>n ater is abundant in Bntain. 

The genus 'restacrlli is distinguished b\ having a small 
oar-shaped shell placed at the extremity rd ilie body, wbieli 
is elongated and tapciing towards the licad. The specie^' 
of this genus hiiirows in lln* gioiinil to a di-ptli uf ‘J ni 
feet, toming to the surface only at night ; they prey on 
carthw’oims, which they pursue actively and devour Mh'»l'“ 
with the greatest vciacity. Testacel'a is found, iliougli 
rarely, in England ; it also occurs in Southern Eiirojic and 
the Canary Islands. 

The slugs of our fields and gai dens often commit de\as- 
tations of serious consequence. Gardeners are constantly 
racking their invention to free themselves fiom their de- 
vouring hosts. Quicklime, soot, fine coal ashes, and saw- 
dust have been used as defences for joiiiig and tend»T 
plants. The virtue of the first is soon cxlriiisled. and tlie 
alugs after a while do not care much for the second; hut 
if the soot he plentiful and frequently renewed, it will kci p 
them aw'ay in great measure. Coal -ashes, not too coarse, 
and sawdust annoy them by sticking to their lect and 
impeding them. A stout, coarse horseliair line, such as is 
used for hanging clothes out to dry, coiled round the stom- 
of wall fruit-trees and stretched along the wall, will opei.ite 
as a protection to the fruit from both sn.ails and slugs, in 
consequence of the bristly surface presented to them, an I 
which they shrink from encountering. Care mu^t of 
course be taken that they do not get under it. Watering 
evening and morning with strong fresh lime-water is said 
to have a good effect, for it penetrates nl>out the roots of 
the plants and into the earth, where they he hid. 

In the riates Gasteropoda, three species of slugs are 
represented, fig. 113, Limax jinvuSy fig. 114, Arion afer, 
and fig. 115, Testacelia maugeb 
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SLUR or TIE, in mu&ic, a cur^'cd lino moio or loss 
c*:;teiideJ, as may bo roquiied, diawii over two notes on the 
same line or space. It signifies that the second is not to 
be sounded as a sepuiate note, but nieiely held out its due 
time ; as 



WiittfLi. Via) Oil. 


When such a line is drawn omt notes on different de- 
grees, those notes are said to be i.e, lied; and they 

are to be played in a sinoolh, blending manner; ns 



Tile coiifn-'icii between tht‘ legito mark and the tie was 
■'lud t to Ik* obxiated by rioh sM>r Steindalc Bennett, of 
'iviibiidge, by tlu* Use of r— i fitr the one sign, and for 
ii* other; but his e\cellent idea did not take luot. 

'IJic slur is also used in \ioIin music as a bowing mark, 
iveiingall the notes to be t iken in one stiokeof tin* bow; 
nd a fouith use is for il uiii^ie. tt‘ br.ii.ket togetber all 
tne notes to be svmg to lii<' s\llib]r. 

Wln-ii tlie slur Lo\eis rotes inaiked with 

accato d"i>. as 


it is lit'Id to indii it;* a L'uatly ni ubfied fi*rm of the stac- 
I ito. In mmIhi music sueh noi-^s wowi.’d be taken us dc- 


which was brought to perfection by Joe Manton, only to bo 
eclipsed by tlio pcrcuifdion gun (fig. 5), in which the cliargi' 
was ignited by the lock striking a cap containing fulminat- 
ing composition. This was a great advance. With the 
flint lock ignition was always uncertain, and it was almost 
impossible to keep the priming dry on a wet clay ; besides 
this, the largo touch-hole caused a givat escape of ga.s and 
Consequent loss of power. With the copper cap ignition 
was almost certain. 

Fulminating poivdcr seems to have been discoicml in 
France as early as tho end of the sixteenth century, but it 
was not until Bcrthollet discovered fulminate of mcicuiy in 
tho end of the eiglitecuth century, that there was any at- 
tempt to apply this principle to the ignition of the cbaigo 
of fire-arms. The first success in this direction was achievi d 
by an Aberdeenshire pai’ish minister (Forsyth), and his 
inventions were followed by a succession of iinpioiumeiits 
culminating in the modern cop})cr cap. 

Brcocliloading is of great antiquity, .and scmmiis ti» liavc 
been adopted even by the Indians and Chinese in biullng 
their earliest cannons, but it wa.s always dangeious and 
w.a.s supplanted by muzzle-loading, owing to tin* dillicnUy 
of making tho breech parts fit accurately ciiongh to pi event 
the escape of ga.s. There aie many flint-lock hrcechlDading 
guns and pistols in museums, but it is .almost solely the skill 
of our moderu mechanics, and the perfection of tlieii tools, 
that wchaxe to thank for tho success of modern bn-ech- 
loaders. The idea is old, it is only its succe^^sfiil execution 
which is new. 

Rifling is known to have been used in Germany in lodf<. 
In tbc earliest ex.amples, the gi-oovcs art* straight, mnl 
this would a*rtainly hnpiove the sliooting, as the icsldanin 


t.iclnd Holes .dl in one I'ow, i.. 
i-jatradistuieticTi to the i.nn 'n} 

^nccifo with s. parat«- bLM\iiig to 
eai^ii r> te. 

SMACK, a sir 1 1 \ ( ssel with 
< no ma^t, c* irimoiili rign'-'.! as a 
.‘■'.'"•p, and U^-'d 111 the lisliliJg 

.ind coa-ting tiadc. 'lh<' woid is 
.1 curriij)tion of the Uid Inig- 
Lsb/ ifi'.r. a wc'id akin to •• snaki 
rui -iveii to boats b. eaii.-tlev l.M of SnMrr Itine. 2, I?'* srhor’s Tentagonal ripoovlng. 3, Ingiaia's Jhitchet 
thruidi tli.' SjMtm. 4, .Miuilcf MiiiliHi-llPi.r)- Ulfle. 

l.kc Slink* s. \>/un/.U is th'* hniii of . of the powder would settle into tho hollows or fji'oove^^ 

SMAL'KALD, LEAGUE OF. e .'sc iimalkAlok. while tlie projections or lands woM make tlie had pro- 
SMALL ARMS. JJatforo — e.nliot tip*- of jertib* lit the boro more tightly. Spiial riMing is iir.st 

. ir.d ^r 4 n tv h c.e h • . notlniig J* 's th in a mniiatiiic J» feiied to in a S\vis.s law of 15(13, and it is cciUiii that 
. ini.«M. an n-'ii » r hn- i on a -ti i./ht .-l'M_k. !>y which Bav.inaii rillu regiments existed us eaily ns IGlo. 

: nj W. ;p<e. w is cniii. d an : j.nnttd. a.:d U was «h-Jj irged Fiic-arms may be divided into two cl.isscs -militanj^ 

. - j.ght'd mat* i. tv tie- t« n- h-leJe. ft wax wlieh arc intended to dextruy human life ; and .^porting^ 

•dll Ini'vp t iil\ .i- ti ' • :.<1 'f tie full'" Mill century, wliiih raugc from the almost toy 26-boii! hhol gmi to tho 

. .i -L.'ms Iv i..i,e beLii at lijst a^ da.ig rv i-. tv fiieiids as htavy and powerful elephuut rifh. 

■ - h n.d- ed th'-r-- w. r* :,vt wanting ihv- who siid that J/i/tdory 7.’///cs.---From thengeof Blenlif-iiri.'iiid h'ainillies 
t . 'A\ ad\a..ta/. of ll.L ] an i-g " I iv m tlw U rri- down almost to the eve of the Ciimeiui War, .all our battle.s 

f\i-/ le .■‘0 It I.i.n. li- le'.t si.v- in iL. progit-s vf weic fought and .all uur victories won with the old hirge- 

s’-i,n!i .iiiii^ 'A.i. th" ii.'.e. t;on vf tii" #/;•'/ (m 4 I'l.iio I. boic fliiit-lock iHUskf-t familiarly known as “Blown Bess,” 
lig. 1;. i.. whh h ti f l.^ht' d *nih h-in It' h w.is cminud to which had an cflective range of not more than 1(J0 y.oids, 
the tv in -hvl«^ by .1 - nt f f I .c k, 1 n !i iiivi.d fvrwar.l on and which, in spite of small improvcmcMiU, continued to 
btir.g I']' I '.i !;y a injg'i. 'li.i*. -.s is the d v.itli the butt the last unhandy and awkward. Tho weapon by which 
re'-Ung on th" rie-t, hut th - (h luiaio mtivdintd a nook it was Buperseded in oiiruimy was tho well- knowm Knjicld 
in tin; .‘'tvfk. sv iJn! t!.e haM<] be* ni/i" mop hviii:onta] I if]*?, w'ith wliich wo won the day at tho Alnia and at lukcr- 
and a kind of aim cou.i b- I ik* m. 'lie uhul-lock or man, and the Cjmpar.itivc excellence of winch contributed 
ro^(~lfnh (hg . -7 wa-, theu'xt impi'j.eiin-nt : in it tho greatly to our success throughout tho whole of llic Crimean 
fgiifk-matcli wnas lephn-.ji l\ .ajmcjof u ai pynUs, and War. 

h- lide the touch-iioic tln-io was a .*^1' ^ 1 wheil which w.is In 12, the Prus-suns had adopted the needk-gun, li 
(nu^ed to rciolw; rapidlv by moans of a ‘‘pring; whon tli- hrceeli loader on the bolt principle. The barrel was closed 
t.iggLT rt-loAv.d the hx k it .strin k tie- p\in<s against the by a sliding plunger or bolt, which was pu.shed forw’ard 
^ *1. and thus produced sp.arks. 'Ihli weipvn had for a against tho ban el, or withdrawn for tho ndmittiiion of tho 
r.“.al the ex[>en‘-ivc snaphannet (fig. ,’lj, in whieh the cartridge. In llm foniier position it was secured by tuni- 
wLeel was replaced by a flat piece of funowed steel, aii'I ing it, with tbc a.ssiKtance of a small knob, a quarter circle 
this arm was in turn superseded by the flint rock (tig. -1), to the rigid, on the principle of a common door-bolt. Tho 
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Ion;:; steel n(‘e»llo, fiuin wliieh tbo ;;un ilorivcd its imino, 
and by which the cx|>lohion of tliu chur;;o was effected, 
worked in the hollow holt, h< ing diiven forward by means 
of a hijiiJil spriii;;. The spriii;; and needle were set, and 
the needle, so to speak, cocked by means of a tii;;Ker. The 
action of the tri;;Kcr likewise released llic needle, which 
was shot forwaid into a patch of detonatiii;;; composition 
ill the Centro of tlio cartiid;;e. 

The ammunition consisted of an eg;;-shaped bullet, a, 
^vll0^o base \vas embedded in a papUv-inache sabot, The 
fuliniiiale was placed in the hinder part of the sabot; and 
behind this a;;ain, in a thin jiapcr case, was the powder. 
It nas a rough w eapon compared with pieces of more recent 
intiodiietion, hut a gieat advance on anything known at 
the lime. Its exees-^ivo weight, in fact, together with its 
many known dcfectwS, caused the sidling merit of the prin- 
ciple to bo underrated, and it was 
not until 18G4 that a committee 
(if oOiceis recommended the intro- 
ilueliun of brecchloading arms for 
adoption in the British army. 

'i he matter was being considered 
in a very leisurely manner when 
the Seven AVeeks’ War of 18(IG 
took place. The entire military 
] lower of Austria was brought to 
a swift collapse by the superiority 
of IVussian nccdlc-guns over 
inu/./le hiaduis, and the urgency of the case being so 
mni lu^ively shown, all cMli/i-d powers hastened to rc-arin 
tlifir tioop''. 

In Kugl.uHl the Knticdd lilies were conveited into hreecli- 
loadcis by llie adoption of llie tSuidcr method, which con- 
soled in cutliiig away two inches of the upper pait of the 
hreeoli end of the ImiTcl, so ns to admit the caitiidge, which 
was pushed forward into a chamber formed by enlarging 
llie end of tlio boro. A block, opening on a hinge, was 
then shut down to fill up the space behind, fonuiug a false 
hutch, against wdiich the base of the caitiidgo abutted, 
'i he sliik<r eonsibted of a noodle passing through this 
Ineetdi-block ; when struck fioin beliiiid by tlio hammer 
it was driven against a cap in the base of the cartridge, 

( xphnling the cliargc. By this means the existing iille.s 
were i ipully cimveited, and the army was provided with a 
liiectdiluader of satisfactory eflieieiicy should anycinergeiiey 
aii^e. d he ammunition employed was indented by Colonel 
Ihixer, supi'iiuteiuleut of the Ru}al Laboratory, and had 
iniudi to do with the success of the rille. 

'J ho ad\autagc of the Snider o\er the old musket con- 
M.sted ill the ability to fire four or five times more rapidly, 
er at the iat(’ of 20 shots in one minute and a quarter; of 
its extended range, being mole than ten limes that of the 
iiin‘'ket, or 12UU }ards; and of its greater accuracy and 
C' llainty in action, Tho onliro army and volunteers were 
-uiqdi'd with the Snider weapon, but the choice of it had 
i.een fioin the first provisional, and it was soon to be super- 
M'ded by a superior arm. 

Ill 18li8 a commission, appointed to iiiquiie into tho 
l*rst bieechloading riflo to be finally .adopted for tlic 
Bi itish army, sat for a long time at Woolw ich. A nuinhci 
of guninakers i-oinpciod for n jniisc, which was ultimately 
aw ai ded to Mr. Henry. Instead, however, of recommending 
liis [deee as a whole, the commission decided to take the 
iKst points ill several rifles, and coinbino them in one, and 
the lesiilt W’as tho official adoption, in 1871, of the Mar- 
liui-Heniy rifle, Tho credit given by tho commission to 
tho new arm — which is compounded of two elements, the 
Martini breech-action and tlio Henry barrel — was that it 
was biipoiiot' to all competitors in point of endiii'Ance, ease 
of manipulation, rapidity of fiie, aecuracy of shooting, 
flatness of trajectory, initial velocity and penetration of 
bullet, and non-liability to fouling, ns well ns in economy 
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of cost. The bore of the barrel is of the small calibre of 
•4.00 inch; tho system of lifling ]Kdygonal, with .seven sides, 
the angles not being cleared out, hut lihs or projeetioiis, 
which cut into tho bullet, being Icfi inside; the twist is 
1 in 22, .and is what i.s known as the imreasing twist; 
weight, 8 lbs. 12 oz.; length, a little ovei 1 hit; and cost, 
less than £3. 

The Martini breech is composed of only twinty-slx 
fccpaiato p.arls, us agaiii.st thhly-ninc in tin; Isnid(i,aiid 
the principle of its action is simple and direct. 4 h- Livei li- 
block is hollowed out on its upper surface, .so as l«j pnnn! 
the in.sertion of tlie caitridgc into the chamber with ea 
Its e^Mitre is likewise boied out, and coiit.Tins within it tljL 
lifc of the machine — viz, a spiial spring cidkd round a 
piece of metal, .'uiiicd with a point, wliicli piotnnh-s he\ond 
it, and passes tliKiugh a hole in tin* fiont f.ice of the block, 
exactly behind the peicussioii c:i[) in tin; ccntie of fin; 
caitridgc. 

Immediately hcliiiul the liiggci -gnaid tlieic i') a hvtr 
handle, and by the depression of the lever by the hand, 
the block is loweied, llie exploded railiidge ca^'C cjc<tfd, 
and the mainspring conijncsscl lead) foi liiini:. Tin* 
cartridge having been iuvrtcd tlirougli a liolh.w in tin- 
upper part of the bi'eeeli-hloek, tin* 1* ver is .at once bion::hl 
up to its oiiginal jiositioii and held by a spring-cateln 
'I'his motion elcv.atea tin* brcct h-blot k and elosts the Incech. 
By the fin.il motiini of pulling tin* IriL^goi tlie stnkir is 
propelled against the fnhnin.iting i ap, and the firing is com- 
pleted. 4 he entile action is tlitn-foic r•(>nlpli^e^l and emn- 
jileted in four simple motions — viz. (L) tlie deju'essiioi) of 
the liaiid-levor; (2) tin; inn-rtlon of the jcaitiidgc; (3) the 
elevation of tlio levii ; .md ( t) the ] ..ilii ^ of tin' liigg'.T. 
Ill fig. 1, I’Jate If., AA i^ the ' IP, I I ; i;|{, the hod) ; m . tin* 
block; 1), the bloi k axis-pin; , : .0 sinker; i , the main 
siunig; ci, the stop-uut; n, the extiattor; k, the lod and 
fi»re-end holder souwv; i., the r.uimnl; :n, the stock, fore- 
end; N. the tumhlei ; r, the levt v and tumbh'i axis-pm ; 
g, the triggoi -plate and guaid; s, tlie tninbler-ic'-l ; r, the 
trigger and vest a\is-piii; p, tin* tii::Loi md rcst’-jiilng; 
V, the slock-biitl ; vv, the sti-ik-hoU wasi’cr; /, the Im i 
caUli holt, spiiii':, .'ind pm. 

z\n iiidic.ilitr is attached to tlie Ineecli to .shuw wlalie * 
tin* inocliaiiLsm is in filing I'usiiinu or not. Thi'' iuC'-n- 
.s;uy. because tin* hioech his the n-Ail fe.tnie that 

the lock action and sli.kei .iie aii eonl liinU iLiihut it. 

Although the M.ulini-ll* niy rule w.i^ .nliptid in 1S71. 
it was not at once sujqdied to the fmec',; it', leev*.! w.i*> so 
slioiig as fre.jin'utly cvtii to disable the men wlio used it. 
and thi.s ohjcelioii vv.is not fully oveuc ine unld l87d.wln'' 
the Mhir ()tficc lesolved to .slightly leiJnee th» v\e;_Iit of 
the caitridge. ITom 180 gi.iiiis the bullet was i4duvi'd 
to 410 grains, the lecoil being thus icdnci d aljout per 
cent. The penclralion at ouo yaids is now about 1 1 inche.s 
of elm agaiiKst 13 inches with tlie lieavy bullet: and tho 
nccuraey of shooting is ne.nlv the saui** with both ammn- 
nition*-, the liglitei h.iving iinhed a Halter ti.ijectoiy at 
500 )ardb than the Insavier. 

Dining thow.iruf 1870-71, the rille of the rn*ncli 
the C/iassvpot — was a holt gun, not unlike the needie-i:nn. 

I hut better both in barrel and bieceli-action; tlio hou* w.i, 
small, *431, tho extreme range I8inf yards, and the wii. hi 
of idle and Kiyonct 11 lbs. it vv.is voiy iimcni.ile, iv< \ 
at cuinparatnely slunt raiigc.s. but the most M'ii<-n> ihfic*. 
was that the caitridgc w. is self-consuming —i.c. ineanl to 
ho eou.siimod liy the powder, the lesult being an e''iape ( f 
pa.s at the hioccli, and an excessive fouling I'f the boie. 
After the vvar id 1870, this weapon was exih.mged for the 
liras rifle, an almost id\'Ulie.\l weapon, hut with a metallic 
con 1 1 ul -fi IV cart i id ge ea s«'. I n our i 11 u ^ 1 1 a 1 1 on fi g. 3 , IMa I e 1 L , 
A is tho bolt; u, the liainmer; r, the mainspring; n, the 
striker or needle , and i:, the extractor, Tho cartridge Is 
also shown in section. 
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The Germans also, iUssatisfied with the nredlc-pin, 
ahauiUnu'd it for the ••120 bore Mauser^ a riOe with a bolt 
brooch -action very like the needle-gun, but taking a me- 
tallic c.iitiidgo with the cap in tlic rear. In fig. 4, Liatc 
IL, A the shoo of the breech; n, the triggcr-spiing ; 
r, the brcech-picco ; f, the striker; c, the spiral-spiing; 
K. the ejector; L, the lever; m, the inovahlc-hcad ; x, the 
wfety-catch ; q, the screw ; and s, the nut. 

Altlaaigh at the time of issue tlie Martini-Henry was 
the be.st military lille in Luropc. the very rapid improve- 
ment of the small aims <>f otln r nations caused the appoint- 
ment, in 1S81. of a committee to examine and report upon 
the qne^tloll of a new liile for the British army, v^ith the 
strange injunciion (fiom Mr. Childeis) that the Martini 
breecli-actii'ii was to be retained, although it \^as the only 
peint oil ^^Ilicll till* }nevious committee had any Jitrercncc 
of ojii'ii.'ii. With the sfilieit’ of their labours thus limited, 
OIK* of tl.o chief (-lijfcts of the committee nas to get an 
impiovi'd tiajectoiy. 'Ihc* accuracy of the heavy Martini- 
lleni) bullet >%as undoubted, and its weight utained the 
im muiUnm and llatter.eJ the tiajectory at long ranges ns 
compaied with the lighter bnllets of othei litles, but this 
vciy cause inti educed a cmve in the traji*ctoi \ at the im- 
pel taut distance^ undei ^aid*'. 

'llic result of tin* eiiminllti.c's irport was the prmisioinl 
adeptb n of the I'.ujiJd Mm'fiui a^ tile new seisico arm. 
Its bore i-' 'I'l iiuh, llie sMialb **t (»f all the litits adopti'd 
by the (irnt IVoMr", and the bairel is illlcd in seven 
rateiKt gH ONC". iiiikmg ( ne turn in In iiiehe''. The cart- 
ridge case IS S' iid di iwii, tlie powder 8,j grants, tiie bullet 
o84 gi iiii". 'iijcmu//Ie N(.Ini.it\ is feet jkt second, 

and remains tie' 1 Lh^'^t of all nidilar\ nlles at all langcs. 
At 2'"' % lids tl • bidhl \m 11 pa-^s through a qiiarti'i-inth 
iron p’ltr. 'Hr tiaj«'«.t'*r\ is remarkably tlat, •iml may 
hf* roughly vt itcd as 2 .j pci cent. low<r than tlio^e of its 
i.vals. Leu g n.'miiially puiiu blank at lOtt yaids, and with 
a fir\e t'f mdy o fat high in the fiist 3o0 >aids. 

At the I'l' eeh it liad a small sight L>r Inii yards, a leaf 
'■i^ht f'T t'Mi, fir.d an eh \atitig bn k sight for -I'lO to 2000 
yaids, with a wjul gauge atlac lied to llic slid,*. A wooden 
hand'gunrd was fitted to it so that the soldier’s hand 
might be k-[)t ofl’ tbe baiK.! when li»atcd with lapiJ filing, 
and it was propo^'-d to nd^pt al^o a ” quiek-loadei,” a 
cartridge poiieli wluili would contain six eai tiidges, and 
might be liiing on to the tiau of the br<.eLh-action at will. 
But on tbe issue of a nnmhrr of these ritb-s fur experiment 
a new roinmittC'^ was appointed to npuit on tliem, with 
the result tint most of the iiiipioveirients ” in tlie stock, 
S’gl.t- . iJ : ‘ I ( I -a- ti '*. 1 :» i nr.d' mii' d.,iiii] at llifi-l' ntli 
l"i,r j*' m .'i.iHi ! ;j(' w i ■'r'-pji-d. and ih*' pattirn uf lln_ 

O' w I ’ I ' : h. ( I [,f‘ I ! f , n ..p* ,Ti '-jx ti fj’o -^tinii. 

Ah'i'.ujh li fh..i]> in.!-, nf tl. I’l.fh Id-M irtiiii rille 
v,.re 1.' :d'- it 1' pp.li.h'i- tl it It Will iji'Nir he adoptid 
' ti - ^-r. V. t op. l.,i tl . ' xj.i 1 JIT iital 1 ifi* s liaM* hn n 
* 'd'- 1 i .iu i ti.'ie i- a g"’ iWji.g f. 'hng in fa\'-iir of a 

iniji/j* rj!*. A nth- ot tli'- t_\ pe In*' alif nly I<ei n pro- 
ini''-! * > r!(. f. iv v 'otI :t w- iihl I- unwise |.i ml inilliuiis 
on a T.' " - r-jb mmy id!, witli lie M.irlini hia-di. as 

it Would h. rdmo'-t to f'on\< rt it into a opeater, 

Mufjn AHt: or R*}>nifuuj Uijh^ have rjuiic superseded 
Colts <dd foim of c\ linfli 1 -rt'\olviiig rifi* s. TIm* first suc- 
cessful weapon was ti.e Spem er, which was used duiiiig 
tbe American (;i\il War; tlie magazine consisted of a 
long string of rartiidge^ l*a‘‘‘-mg, l,y the action of a spiral 
spring, from tJie hult to the hreech, where an und* r Ic\er 
tuccessivcly forced them into the hand and tlicn withdrew 
the empty case after firing. Other repeaters, like the 
Henry and the Winchester, have the cartridges in a long 
magazine tube below tbe barnd. In the .Scliulhof repeater, 
the butt is a liollow case winch in entirely filled with 
cartridg"-j inserted through a lid in the side. 

It now seems Uyond doubt that tlie military small arm 


of the future wdll he a magazine rifle, and that the next 
few years will see tlie Great Powers spending enormous 
sums ill rc-anning their .soldiers. Kach is at present 
carefully concealing the icsults of its exjuTiinents in this 
direction, h*.st a possible enemy may profit by the re.sults 
of its experience. The power which is latest to .adopt the 
new arm will prob.ahly haie the moat perfect weapon, but 
it risks as much as it gains, ns it may be iinolvod in a 
war before its nov rifle is adopted and issued to its army. 
In 1887 France adopted the Kropatsrhek lejHVitoi fur its 
maiine**, and issued experimental lepeati'rs tu ils arm} ; 
Gennanv adapted the Mminlieher repeating system to its 
Mauser rifles, ordered 1,000,000 stand of the new' aim, and 
i'^sucil them rapidly to its troops; Italy transfuimeil some 
of its Vetlcrli liflea into leprater.s, and issued tln in espeii- 
inenfiilly to its annv, while its marine senii*e Im.*^ alitadv 
the Bivtoldi repeater; Aii'^tiia has coinerted its Weindl 
litles into rcp(‘atcr.s on the Mannlichcr sy.stein; L’nssia has 
tlie E\ans repeater in its navy, hut scorns unlikely to ado]»t 
a rcpc.ating rifle for its army; England is still engaged in 
pri\ate experiments, hut the committee is said to ha\e re- 
duced the iiumb(‘r of competing rifles to two, which aie now 
undergoing a decisive trial. 

The great range, extreme accuracy, and overwhelming 
rapidity of the lire of modern military rifles have completely 
changed modern tactics both in attack and defence. Brcccli - 
loading rifles have now rcnih-icd simjdy impossible the 
Column attack formations which won Napoleon Ids long 
.series of victories, and in civilized warfare the d.ay is gone 
when, in broad daylight, a handful of determined men 
could drive a superior force out of a jaisiiion with cold 
st<*el alone. Cavalry dare not now approach unbroken 
infantry, and their olTcnsive operations arc limited to an 
unexpected dash, followed, if unsuccessful, by an equally 
hasty retreat out of range. Artillery iu many positluIl^ 
could not live within 800 yards of infantry, and to iiifantiy 
itself one of the greatest obstacles is an op' ii level sjiai 
swept by the fire of the enemy’s hrecchloaJeis. With t',- 
advent of the repeating rifle, it looks ns if the ])ick ami 
shovel w'ouM rank among one of the most useful parts of a 
soldier’s equipment, so that he conld at need hastily con- 
struct shelter for himself where tlie natural features of the 
ground aflbrded none. 
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Sporting mail arms usually take the form of double- 
barrelled shot-guns, double-barrelled riflea for largo game 
shooting, and small single-barrelled riflee for rooks, rabbits, 
£.c. Tlicy are now all breechloaders, and there is a grow- 
ing tendency to m.ake them liammcrless,” t.e« with the 
firing mechanism entirely concealed from view. 

The prototype of the modem breechloading shot-gnii 
is the i.efaucheu.x pattern. Its success was assured by 
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the rase of openinf; and closing the breech, and by the adop- 
tion of n oartridgo Avhich not only facilitated loading, but 
also prevented the escape of gas at the breech. Its appear- 
ance is well known. The barrels were hinged on a pin in 
rear of tlie centre of gravity, and were held horizontal by 
means of a catch which acted on a lump in rear of the hinge. 
'Fo open the breech the catch was released by means of a 
lever, placed under the foro-end or under the tiigger-guard, 
and then the muzzdo feU down and raised the breech end 
of the barrels so that the loading was easily effected. The 
cartridges were pin-Jire^ i. c. within their base was a cap 
in which the lower end of a pin rested. Tlie other end of 
tills pin projected out of the upper side of the cartridge, 
and through a small hole in the barrel when the breech 
was closed. When the trigger was pulled the hammer fell 
on the pi ejecting end of the pin which exploded the cap. 
This system was superseded by the modern centraUjire 
cartridge, which has the head of the cap exposed to view 
in the eciitro of the base of the cartridge, the pin being 
a permanent pait of tho breech-action of the gun: this 
was a great step in advance, both for convenience and for 
safety, and it has been universally a<loptcd for all guns, 
pibtdls, and rifles, both sporting and military. 

Since the successful introduction of breechloading there 
lia\e been two other great improvements in shot-guns, — 
the American mode of choke-boring and the adoption of 
the so-called hammerless mode of construction. 

Ill choke-boring a gun the internal diameter of the 
nniz/do is made less than that of the rest of the barrel 
Tlnj amount of this constriction or “ choke ” varies from 
about 3r)-thousnndths of an inch in a full choke to 5-thous- 
aiultlis in a modified choke, and this has been proved both 
to make the gun shoot more strongly than cylinder-boied 
gun«, and also to prevent undue scattering of the pellets. 
To test tho extent to which the pellets scatter, guns arc 
fired at tO yards range at a shef't of paper on which a 30- 
ineli circle has been drawn ; the resnlt Is said to be the 
“pattern” of the gun. A good cylinder-bore gun, with 
a load of oz. No. 6 shot, can put about 140 into the 
circle, hut choke-bores can easily be made to put over 200 
pellets into tlic circle. 

Hammerless guns are, of course, of more recent date 
than the invention of tho percussion system. The rrussiun 
ncedlo-gim, invented in 1838 and adopted in 1842, may 
ho named ns tho first well-known gun on this principle, 
and since then there has been a growing tendency to inclose 
the whole of the exploding mechanism within the stock. 
The fci-m “hammerless” is really a misnomer, and the 
types of model n breechloaders are so numerous and varied 
tiiiit it is somewhat difficult to draw the line between what 
may bo called a hammer or hammerless rifle. Those nd- 
iniiablo weapons, the Soper and the Field rifles, have largo 
and powerful hammers cocked by the thumb in the usual 
way, }et they are so buried in the centre of the stocks that 
little of them is vibiblc, and at first sight the guns appear 
to he hammerless. 

With shot-guns tho lino of demarcation is plainer, and 
guns with external hammers which are cocked by a special 
action of the thumb seem likely to soon become things 
of tho past. Needham’s (1856), Green’s, Davies’, and Mur- 
rott’s, were the first English guns of their kind ; but the 
Aniton and Deehy (1876) action was the first really popu- 
lar hammerless system, and it still holds its own amid the 
crowd of rival and newer systems. The breech is opened 
by a top lever, and tho barrels in falling cock the locks 
almost by their own weight. Tho mechanism is simple, 
easily manipulated, and perfectly safe. Of the other 
systems some cock the locks by the closing of the barrels, 
others by a special nnder or side lever, while in Pnrdey’s 
gun one ai-m of tho mainspring cocks the lock and then 
ibe other fires it 

Ejector guns throw out the empty cartridge cases when 
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the breech is opened. Perhaps the most ingenious of this 
class is Greener’s, in which tho mainspring is contrived 
to do this as well ns to fire the gun. 



Greener’s KJector. 

Express rifits are used for ordinary large game, and may 
he looked upon as the highest development of small arms. 
They have slow shallow grooves, a large charge of powder, 
and a light bullet with a cylindrical hollow extending 
nearly the whole extent of its longer axis. The result is 
a very higli velocity and low trajectory, practically point 
blank to nearly 200 yards, and the bullet, from its peculiar 
form, expands in passing throngh the object and causes 
an enormous wound. 

SMALL DEBT COURT. See County Cnunr. 

SMALL-POX ( Variola)^ a contagious fever, charac- 
terized by a pustnlar eruption having a depressed centre. 
The name variola is derived from the Latin varus^ a blotch 
or pimple, while is of Saxon origin, and signifies a bag 
or pouch, the prefix small being added in the fifteenth 
century. When or how it ai -lc \ not known, but it was 
known in Europe in the sixth century, into which it seems 
to have come from Aiabi.i, and where it was afterwards 
spread by the followers of Mohammed. It is first men- 
tioned by Khazes, an Aiabian physician, who flourished at 
Bagdad in the beginning of the tenth century ; but he 
quotes several of Ids predecessors, one of whom is believed 
to have been living at the time of the Hejira, a.d. G22. 
It is now found in all civilized and in many of the un- 
civilized countries of the world, no climate being free from 
its ra\agr-8, and it afl’rct'j all races, every .age, and both 
sexes. It is exceptionally .severe among negroes .ind the 
inhabitants of w’arm climates, and it niges wuth sp»_'cial 
virulence where it ajipeais for the first time, .sometimes 
carrring oft’ w’hole tribes. As a nile it attacks the same 
pel son once only, but to this rule there .ire some excep- 
tions; while there arc also persons w ho appear to bt* in- 
susceptible to this disease, and who are quite inc.ipahlc of 
being infected by it. Thcie is no reason to believe that it 
ever ari.ses .spontaneously, but its spiead is believed to he 
wholly duo to contagion and inoculation. In the ordinary 
way, after the poi.son has been received into the s}stcm, a 
period of incubation follows of from twelve to fourtci ii 
days, and then the disease is ushered in by fits of shiver- 
ing, pains in the back and loins, prostration of strength, 
loss of appetite, nausea, and sometimes vomiting, and in 
young children frequently convulsions. About foity-eight 
houis after tho commencement of these sMiiptions .m 
eruption of small, haid, red-colouicd pimples makes its 
appearance about the face and neck, and gradn.illy oxteiuls 
downwaid over the trunk and extremities. On (he iifili 
day the eruption is usually complete, and after this few’ or 
no new spots appear. The piimary fever, as it is called, 
now lessens; but the pimples inertMse in si/e, and become 
converted into whey-colouied pustules, with a depro.ssion 
in their centre. About the eighth day of tho eruption a 
dark spot makes its appearance at the centre of the pus- 
tules, and about the eleventh the matter oozes from them 
and concretes into crusts, which fall off about tbo foar<« 
26 
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trrnth day, leaving the skiu of a brownlsh-vcd colour, and 
studded with slight depressions or pits. In p.'issing away 
the eiut^diun hdlows the course which it took on its first 
.if>[oaiancc, the crusts falling first fioin the face, then from 
the trunk, and lastly from the exticiuitios. When the pus- 
tules aiv comparatively few, tJiey are separated sometimes 
widely from e.ieh other, .and the disease is then termed 
uisentf {Variola disenta); when they are very numerous, 
ihev touch each other .and run together, and then it is 
termed confluent ( Vai'iola ctiuflnens). Other forms of 
the disease arc those known as the hiemorrhafjic-puHular 
and the inaht/nnnt or hlaek .sinall-pox, the first of which 
i'' .•ihnost iiivaiicihU and thel.itter invariably fatal. In the 
diseute tonii the fevei connuoiily subsides on the .appear- 
ance of tlie oiuption, and when the pustules are few it 
]iKi\ not 1 1 turn; but when they arc at all numerous, their 
jnatui alien is communly attended nilli moie or less 
K\i'i. With tile appeaiance of the eruptimi on the 
«’uiacc, uw're or kss sore-thioat is complained of; the 
lauces and tonsils .aic red and swollen, and pustules make 
tlieir appe.rrauce upon tla.m, upon the loof of the mouth, 
and the inside of the checks; the patient at tlie same time 
i-' eomiiionly troubled with sali\ation. When small-pox is 
Lonfiuent, tiie suhcMitaiKoiis celiular tissue seems involml 
in tin* disease, the swelling ot the face is vi-iy great, and 
the tilth da\ the patient i*. commonly unable to open his 
eye^. 1 he eruptltui is attt ndt-d with a toimentmg itching, 
and the fever is of the typlond kind, the debility being ex- 
tieine, .and the patient uestless. sh eples^', and often deliri- 

• while tlie })uNe is small, frc<|Uent, and feeble. In 
saeh Ciises tlic accftin[iuiving inflammation of the mouth, 
i.asal passages, pharviix. and l.uynx, adds greatly to the 
oislre-s of the patient and tiic danger of the dis>c'a.se. soine- 
tiinc> even producing sutlotatioii. 'llie disea.>e is alw.ays 
attended by a peculiar od.tur, but in confluent ca.ses this is 
l ausc* us and otlenslve to an excessive d(*grcc. In this 
form the lever, which commonly abates on the corning out 
of t!.'* eruption, is aggiavated as tiie eiuption .appro.iehcs 
milniatiun. In (ontlucnt casts the teinperatiue and 
gcjjLial •‘Vinptoins rraeli tluir luight about the eighth day 
of the eruption or the eleventh day of the disease, and in 
nnfaveurahlc ca^e-S death uMially ottiiis about the eleventh 
e ly, the ^Igus of a f.it.al tennin.itioii U ing hjvv delirium, 
v.iM.ihlt* leiiipuatnre, starting or twitching c/f the imisclis 
u'nl limbs, involnntaiy irioii-nis, .uid octa^iollaIfy haanor- 
iliago into the vkiri. In fav'iuialth' cases the eh veiith day 
gHTitiaiJy marks tie- turn of tl.e disiase, and h> the four- 
tcvniii nay (onvalescviK e will have lx gnn. The crusts 
1 .111.' d, hf'vvcvcr, aic <'ft*-n letaiin-d many weeks, and wlieii 

fa’] oil tljey h-ave pits of a rcdJisb-biown cohair, 
v.i. ch in process of time beceme white. 

.'^maJi-fiox i'', upon tl.e vvk'de, atti nded with considcr- 
u'.!" ij '/rtality. and stati-tic*^ .‘■Imivv that while the discrete 
f i:;; m i in l_v fal .1 to adults. Ij.ilf of the confluent cases 
.if^ f'-ilo.vL'i by dtalh, all tb" rnalign.int are fatal, and 
..'.1 c hihlr* 1 . ni.d'r one vear who tiik«- the disea.He 
f'^riii it m.iv .i‘>'‘iime. As regard.^ the influ- 
f rif ( of v.ic ( iu.it on. it mav b«: <djs« rved tli.at the most 
icct-iii f alcuUtioi.T ''l.ov, that Ibe uiiv .vreinated generally 

• lix al tlje late c f .ibout per ceut., the impeifectly vac- 
cinated at tin* r.itf of p. r n nt., and the well vaccinated 
at tie; rat* of about 2 d pf i ( f ut. d bis jjart of the subject, 
l.owever, vv ill be more fully roiisidc r«.d umbT Vaccina- 
tion-. f>f the coinplic.ations of hmall-pox, laryngitis, bron- 
chitis, and pneumonia aic tl.e iii(^.‘^t coiiirnon, and the later 
stages (if the di.seascj arc oeca.sionally marked by an iiiter- 
ciiruit inflammation of the c onjuiictiva, wlilcli m.ay result 

the hlindne*-s of on** f*r both eyci, and before tin.* iiitr**- 
d K t* ni (1 vaccination blindiiesH fnnri sinall-yiox was corn- 
mo:). Jli-sideij jnflari)jn.atiori of tlie e)* s, glandular swell- 

.iud ;tbscc.ss#«<, bod -SOP'S and phlebitis arc occasional 
compiicalioijs, and where it ccenrs during pregnancy it 


frequently causc.s prcm.aturo delivery and the death of tlio 
child, though the. mother often recovers without injury. 
Like many other contagious di.se.ase.s, it is subject to epi- 
demic influence, and when it prevails epidemic.ally it seems 
to bo severer and mure fatal. 

With respect to the treatment of .small-pox, no specific 
is known for it, and mild cases are best left to run tlieir 
course without interference. The patient shonhl be k* pl 
in a large w'cll-venti luted loom, lie sliould bo fetl at 
intervals on easily digestible food, such as milk, beef- tea, 
chicken broth, and eggs beaten up, and ho may be allowed 
to drink freely of iced water or iced lemonade. IIe.it of 
the skin may bo relieved by cold water sponging, and the 
swelling of the eyelids and other painful .p.arts in.ay bi* 
checked by the constant application of cold eompn-ssis. 
The irritation of the .sores may bo relieved by tbe applica- 
tion of olive oil, cold cream, or vaseline, and .some Iiaim- 
less disinfectant and deodorant, such as .sanitas powder, 
may be sprinkled over the bcd-elotlies ;urd about tin* loom. 
The complications of the (li.sea‘»o must be tieated upon 
general principles. As the disease e.rtremtltf contagious 
every ciirc should be taken to prevent the infection of 
otliers, and tlie patient must not mingle with other jieople 
until the crusts and scales have disappcaivd and at least 
six baths have been taken at intervni.s of two days. 

SBIAIiT (from Old English snult; tlmt i.s the tb nn in 
schnitltzen^ to fuse), a sort of soft glas.s of potash .iinl 
silica coloured blue by cobalt orc.s, and used in a finely 
ground state for ornamenting porcelain and otlu-r w.iu **, 
.staining glass, painting in enamel, &c., as it is not aficited 
by fire. It is aUo used as a (very inferior) pigment in 
yiainting, and largely serves as colouring matter f«»r blue 
p.aper, &c, Clicinically, it is a pota-ssio-coKaltous Mlicaie, 
Living the approximate formula (KiOCO'd.ljfiSiOi. 

SBfART, SIR GEORGE THOBfAS, a mnsioal 
composer, but better known as a conductor of great emin- 
eiice, was the son of a musicsellcr. He was born in I/m- 
d*»n in 177fi, and died there in 1867. lie played iimlrr 
Haydn in Saloinoir’s concerts in 1701, and atti acted the 
notice of the composer. He received knighthood in LSI I 
for Conducting a very succe.ssful series of corieeit.s in Dub- 
lin. In 1813 ho was elected one of the original mc'inbers 
of the Philharmonic Society, and conducted no li-ss than 
forty-nine of its concert.s between that date and IM 11. He 
w.as the recognized head of music in England in Ids d.iy. 
Weber staved w’itli him in 1820 when he came over witli 
“ Oberon,” and indeed ho died at his hou.se. It was Sir 
George who introduced MendoJjjsolm to England, with 
‘•St. Paul,” in 1830. At the same time he was the great 
niilhority for the music of Handel, whieli lii.s father liad 
heard conducted by the compo.ser, and had describe*! min- 
utely to .Smart as a youth. He conducted and oiganized 
a large number of festival.s and musical societies, and was 
btill hard at work when ho died, a little over iiinct v. 

His brother Henry was also a good mu'^ician, and tlie 
8on of this Henry (also Henry Smart) wa.s tin; flcg.mt 
composer of our own day. Henry Smart tho younger was 
born in 1813, and died in 1879. He was an cxecllent 
fugan-pl.ayer, and some <»f his be.st work is written for this 
fuvonrito instrument. Hi.s finest production is undoubtedly 
the Livourite c.antata ** 'I'lio Bride of Dimkcrron " (Bir- 
mingham Festival, 1861), a work of decided power and 
originality. Opera and oratorio, though he tried botli, 
were beyond his power; but in tho part-song he wa.s 
among tho most successful and admired writers of his 
time. He became blind in 1861, but, like Profeh.Kor Mnc- 
furren, Ids contemporary, his misfortune wa.s not allowed 
to interfere with diligent work at composition. 

SMEAR DAB {IHeurmeciei microcepfialun) is a 
British species of Flat-fish (Pleuronectidm). It is a 
northern form, taken chiefly on the nortli eo.asl.s of Scot- 
land, and ranging to Scandinavia and Icelan<l. It some- 
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times attains a lenplli of 17 inches. It is oval in shape, j 
rather thick, covcrc<l with small scales, with ii small head; 
the lateral lino is only sH^;htly euived above the ])ectoral 
fins. The* upper surface of the body is brownish, with 
daiker imn'blings. The smear dab is usually taken in a I 
trawl, as it does not iea<lily take the hook. The flesh is | 
valued, it spawms in ^lay or June. It is also called the ' 
Lemon Dab or Smooth Diib. | 

SMEATON, JOHN, an eminent English civil engineer, 
was born 8th Juno, 1721, at Austhorpe, near Leeds. Ho 
was biouglit up with a view to the legal profession, but 
jnechanical pui suits engrossed bis attention from a very 
eaily age. About 1712 he removed to London, and, 
ai)andouing the law after a short trial, is next found, about 
1750, pursuing the busimss of a matliematical-instrument ' 
maker in Gieat Turnstile, Holborn. In 1751 he constructed 
a maeliiue for measuring a sliip's way at sea. In 1753 ho 
became a member of the lloyal Society, and had contri- 
buted to the Transact inna even before that date. Ho 
nia<lG some valuable improvements in hydraulic machinery, 
and for his paper on the subject, read before the Royal 
Society in 1750, lie was awarded the Copley gold medal. 
In 170(1 Smeaton commenced the great work which may 
be regarded as the chief monument of Ins skill — the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. See KonYSTONE. 

Df the many useful works which he executed Ramsgate 
llaihour peiliaps holds, next to Eddystone Lighthouse, the 
most pioniiiierit place. This work was commenced in 
1710, and placed under his superintendence in 1774 ; but 
was completed by the two Rennies, father and son. 
Smeaton hud out the lino of the great canal (the Forth 
mill Cl\di') cnnneeling the western and eastern shoies of 
Sioil.md, and superintended the execution of great part of 
it. The S))mn Liglithouse, at the mouth of the Humber, 
some iiiipoiiant bridges in Scotland, and many other w’orks 
of like ehai actor were executed by him. He was engaged 
in the eonstruetion of tlic harbours of Bristol, Chriatchureh, 
Dover, L}nn, Rye. Searborougli, Sunderland, ^Vllilebaven, 
Woikinglon, ami Yarmouth, lie died at Austhoipe, 28lh 
October, 17!i2. Sec Smilcs’s “Lives of the Engineers” 
(.1875). 

SMELL, The essential part of the organ of smell con- 
sists of the expansion of the olfactory nerves, the first or 
most .mteiior of (hn nerves from the brain, whose minutest 
braiuln.H are distiibutcd just beueath the mucous mem- 
hi.me of ji.'irt of the nose. 

'I'he human org ni of smell is less developed than that of 
other ^I.iinmalia, in most of which the turbinated bones and 
all the parts to which the olfactory iier\eH arc distributed, 
aie mueb larger and more complicated in their form. 

All that is necessary for the pciccption of an odour is 
that tlie scented particles (without undergoing any such 
ilninges ns light does in amving at the letiim, or sound on 
its way to the auditory neivc) should come in contact with 
the MirfacM* under which the olfactory nerves lie, with the 
foiee of rather more than an iirdinary inspiration. If the 
medium containing the odour be at rest, or he only gently 
forced against the membrane, no impression is produced. 

In diH'crent animals the .stiise of smell is adapted chiefly 
to that class of substances on which they feed. The Car- 
nnora, for example, have an acute sense of the odour of 
animal substanees, but, so far as wo can discein, none for 
that of \egetables; and, on the other hand, Herbivora are as 
clear in their perception of the latter, and as nearly in- 
sensible to the former. Man, as his food is mixed, so also 
is his sense of smell adapted to both classes of substance.s, 
though for each less acute than that of the animals that 
feed exelnsivt'ly on the one or the other. In the chuico of 
food, which is tho main object of the sense of smell, man 
generally (tliough almost unconsciously), and animals al- 
ways, exercise the precaution of snnlling, and they in- 
stinctively form a judgment according to tho impression 


received. In eating, also, mueh of that which is commonly 
attributed to the sense of taste depends on the odour of 
tin; food canied from the mouth to the nose. In eating 
cinnamon, for example, or any similar aioimitic substance, 
if we close the nostrils we percei\i* n(j fla\our, and, ex- 
cept the stinging of the tongue, miglil imagine oiu selves 
eating a tasteless wood. And, in like iiimnur, we often 
mistake for those of odour the imprc’^sions made by sub- 
stances on the nerves of common sensation with whicii tlie 
lining membrane of the nose is abundantly suppliid; for 
example, in smelling ammonia, \inegar, and other a* rid 
hubstances, the impression wdiich w’c jrgnrd as tlitii (Mimii 
is compounded of that .and of the iiritation of the ntivi s (»f 
common sensation ; and the nose of an animal wiiose 
olfactory nerves are destroyed is hardly less sensible to 
this latter iiritation than that of one in whicli the nerves 
arc entire. Eacts of this kind have led to the erior of 
supposing that the olfactoiy aie not the oidy nenes of 
smell; they only prove that the miisg of snnll has a inuie 
limited range than is commonly Mijjpused. The same sub- 
stances, ammonia and the like, whnli iiiitale the coiiiinon 
sensitive nerves (tf the no c, act in tlio hamc manner on the 
eye or on any equally delicate part ; but in the noso alone 
is this irritation accompanied by any peculiar sensation of 
odour by which one suth snbstain e can be distinguished 
from another. This perception of odour, indepeiidenllv of 
iiritation, is the proper function of the olfactory mive*;, 
wliich are thus stiictly nerves of peculiar sensation, of the 
same class with the optic, nuditoiy, and giistatoiy. 

The associations raised by familiar odiAirs aie often very 
keen. An instance is on lecoid of a lawnr whoM* delight 
was to get within range of a farm} aid, Oeranse Ills ehiM- 
hood had been spent amid . dLdits, soumD, and sieiits 
that surround the faimhoii'ie, end the familiar ammoniacal 
exhalations earned him l»ack to the green fields and rustic 
pleasures of his youthful lioine. Another individihal is 
known whom the noisome smell of sulpbmetted hydiogcn 
giatifiul and ]»leased. His explanation was that immy of 
liis happiest davs wcio spent as a student in a wtll-Kiiown 
cheiiiKal laboratoiy. wheie eeitainl} tliat smell juTvailed 
to an unusual extent. A kindred smell, nanu ly, that of 
lotten eggs, ih Idghly appus latisl by the Chinese; but 
this, of colli se, is latlur a cultivated jnefeience than one 
due* to association. Miiiil.uly. .a‘'afirtiila and \akijan aie 
the delight of many Ikastern nations. And every one 
knows that Schillei could not com p(»se except rotten apples 
lilletl the dravvci of liis v\ riling table. 

Many instances are mentioned by ditTercnt anthoiitics of 
persons being lendciod faint. or ollieiwise p.ainfiilly aflecli.J, 
by sucli odoiiis ns musk, civet, and even in some eases b}r 
tlie more generally agiee.ible one of tlie ros<‘. Often, Jiow- 
over, this e fleet is due inoie to imagination than to any- 
thing else; for example, Dr. Caiqielli tells ns of a lady 
who could not bear the smell of the lose, and actually 
fainted on reeei\ing a visit fiom a fiiend who carried one; 
and yet the llowei, the cause of all the trouble, was au 
aitilicial one, and quite innocent of scent. 

Many unci vili/cd tiibes, coinpellid by their l.u': c f other 
resources to cultivate to peifeetion the animal senses, an; 
able to smell as keenly as the bloodhound, and can tiaek 
their objects of search for miles, aided only bv the mai- 
vellous delicacy of their olfavtoiy nei \es. Blind jteiM'us 
also often expel ienee this cxti.loidinaiy ex.dtatioii of the 
bense of smell. 

SMELT (Osincrus) is .a genus of tishe.s belonging to the 
family SALMoNin.iu The body is coveted with small, 
ival, deciduous scales. The tlentitioii is well developed. 

1 There is a tiansvrise row of vomnlne teeth, seveial of 
I wliii'h are large and fang-hke. and a row of conical teeth 
I along tlio palatine and pleiygoid bone.s; the tongue has 
{ stiong te»*th anteriorly, and several longitudinal rows of 
1 Muall teeth behind. The Common Smell (Omu'iis eptr- 
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Janus) is common on the coasts of Northern Enropr, ns- and proceeded ns an exl)il)itionor on Snell’i foundation to 
eending rivers ami lakes; it has become fully ncclimalized Balliol College, Oxford, where ho spent seven years, and 
in fresh waters, being found in lakes that have no com- where mathematics and natural philosophy, with ancient 
innnication with the sea. It ascends livers about August, and modern languages, wei*© his favourite studies. Having 
making its way down to the sea again in May. It is abandoned the idea of taking orders, be returned to Scot- 
taken plentifully in the ri\eis of England and Scotland, land, and in 1748 w’cnt to reside at Edinburgh, where, for 
and also in o^^tuaiivs and s.inJ\ coasts near the shore. It the next three years, he read lectures on rhetoric and 
is not known on the s( util coa^t of England. The smelt belles-lettres. In 1751 he was elected professor of logic 
is usually about 7 inches long, but sometimes grows to a in the University of (llasgow, and in the following year 
length of 12 or 13 indies. The back is of a transparent was appointed to the chair of moral philosophy, which ho 
greenish tinge, and the sides and belly aie silvery. In ap- filled for nearly thirteen years. The third division of his 
pcarancc the smelt resembles the trout, but is ratber more lectures included various subjects, which ho subsequently 
slender, and lias a piopoitionatcly huger and more forked treated so ably in tho “Wealth of Nations," During his 
tail. The Iow»t jaw is longer than the upper. The smelt residence in Glasgow he published his “Theory of Moral 
is liighly esteemed for the table, having a \ cry delicate Sentiments;" the first edition appeared in 1759, and tho 
flavour and a peculiar cncumbcr-like odour. In North sixth, which contains considerable additions, shortly before 
Aineiica is a closely allied species, Osnierus viruiescens^ the author's death. To the second edition was prefixed a 
which h} some is regarded as not specifically distinct. dissertation on the origin of languages, afterwards pub- 
SMSR'DIS, the t^ou of Cyrus, was murdered by order lished separately. In 1703 Smith resigned his pro- 
of his brother C.imbys.es. Years afterwards the Magi, fessorship in conseqncnce of nii invitation to accompany 
litading a revolt against Cambyses in bis absence, pro- the young Duke of Bnccleucli on his travels. JIi? left 
dneed a man much like the king’s family, whom they dc- London with his noble pupil January, 1701, visited \arions 
dared to be Smerdis, preserved by Ihcm instead of killed, parts of France and Switzerland, and returned to England 
according to the king’s order. C.imbvses died in Syria, after an absence of three years. At Paris be made tho 
and the fal^e Smerdis reigned for seven months over Perbia. acquaintance of some of the most renowned wits and 
He was then discfj\eied to be an impostor who had lost savants oi the age. Smith soon aft<T proceeded to Kirk- 
lii* ears ns .a coinmoi’ felon, and the Pmsian nobles forced caldy, where, with tho exception of occasional \isits to 
their way to him and killed him, electing as his successor Edinburgh and London, ho resided until 177(5, engagwl in 
the fam<-us Daitios, son of Hvstaspes, his great work, the “Wealth of Nations," which appealed 

SMEW alhellus) a species of Mkugan- early in that year. The two following years were spent in 

'<i-K (Meigiuie), a subfamily of ducks. It is a native Ixndon. In 1788 Smith was appointed one of the 
•A Noilhern Europe and Asia, ranging into India in the commissioners of customs for Scotland, on whieh he re- 
winter. oc( uricnce ‘ill North America is accidental, moved to Edinburgh, and there took up his residence for 
llie smew Mbits Biitisli coasts in winter, especially in the remainder of hie life. In 17(53 ho had received the 
severe weather, and occasionally travels inland. Tho male degree of LL,I). from the University of Glasgow, and in 
bud is about 18 inches and the female 14 inches in length. 1787 was elected its rector. Smith ^^as never inan-ied, 
Thi- male bird in the bleeding season is white, with black and died in July, 1790, Tho best edition of his works is 
ciesofntic markings. It agrees in its habits nith the other that edited by Thorold Rogers in 1870. 
mcrgahbcrs. The “ Wealth of Nations,” or, to give the title cofrectly, 

SMI'LAX is a genus of plants belonging to the the “ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
tiibe Sn.ilace®, of the Older LiMA(M:.r. The species of Nations,” is the work on which the fame of Adam Smith 

foiTii CNcigret^n climbing .slinibs, of \>hicli a few arc found will permanently rest. It was a most useful work at the 

in t^.mpe^atc, but the majoiity in warm and tiupleal regions time; and if it has l)een to some extent superseded by the 
ff b«»tli ljeinispb«'rcs, extending sontli to Australia and | writings of later political economists, they have been in- 

north to J.ipuii, North America, and the south of Euiope, ! debted to it for tlie first principles of the science wliicli 

4 he stenib are usually prickly, nitli rict-vcined leaves, fur- I they have placed on a more extended basis. Fora further 
niili a teiulnl on each side of the petiole. The ' notice of its influence see under PoMTK'AL Economy. 
ll'jwers arc in globular licmN, or btalked in the SBtlTH, ALBERT RICHARD^ the son of a re- 

axils of the li.ues; tliey aie d:cp( ioub (»r heiniaphrodite, spectablo surgeon, was born at Chertscy, in Surrey, 2 Ith 
with a bix-parted bpreading grorni‘'li M' yellowish perianth. May, 181(5. Embracing the medical profession, ho re- 
♦•ix starrr^’.N. and a free tbiec-celkd o\.tiy. Ihe fruit is a ceived his diploma from the Royal College of Surgeons in 
unall b«Try. with one to three fw-rds. .some of the Ameri- 1838, and for a short period assisted his father in his pro- 
can s fun Ibli the drug S \i:NApAi:n.r-A. fcssioiial duties. In 1841 he commenced his connection 

Smil'jj- A A the south of Eurojie, yields with Punch, to which ho supplied various serial papers. 

Italian '•■n>apaii!!a, and still continues to b«- employed for ! He also furnished the London tlieatrcs with many highly 
n f.'d:c;nal purpo'^*-*-. Smilnj- China has a tuberous rfjot- ^ popular comedies, farces, burlesques, and extravaganzas, 
stock, wliii i> i-^ e.it. u by tin- Cbliieic. and also yields a yellow | llis more serious cflbrts were Hie novels of “ The Adven- 
and brown d\e. It was introduced about 1535 n.sa jturc8ofMr.Ledbury,”“ThoScattcrgoodFamily,”“Chris- 
reinedy for gout and il.f uin:iti»iti. but lia.s now fallen into topher Tadpole,” and “ The I'otticton Legacy." In 1847 
disuse. Tbe tub<n ns r{v>l'stnrkH of ASmllax pseudo- he made a lour to the East, and on his return published 
a natne of tlu* Souti.f-in I'liited States, where it is his “Mouth at Cunstantinoplo." He also embodied the 
known as the China brior, abound m starch, and ha%e lM*en result of his obsemitions in a monologue entertainment, 
used as fwiJ by the Indian.s in tunes of s^-arcity; a accompanied by finely painted sc^oery, entitled “Tho 
kind of beer is als-o made frfiin them. The young shoots Overland Route.” Its success was groat, but not to bo 
are »-aten a.s asj/aragus. Stwcial other .species arc used j compared with that of “An Ascent of Mont Blanc,” 
medicinally. Sniilax rotundi folia, the green-brier of the which he commenced in 1852. A visit to China in 1858 
United Slates, is a handsT^me climbing plant. furnished the materials of a third entertainment, which 

SMITH, ADAM, a distinguished politiral economist, was received with equal favour. Ho died on tho 23rd of 
was born at Kirkcaldy, 5th June, 1723, He was sent to May, 1800. 

t;.e gramrnar'bchool of liis native town, and from 1737 to SMITH* ALEXANDER* ono of the best of the 
17 10 he pur-ued his studies at the University of filasgow. minor poets of our time, was born at Kilmaniock, Ayr- 
Being de-ign^i for the Church of England, he left Glo-sgow ’ shire, on the lost day of the year 1830. Ho began life as 
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a pattern designer in a Glasgow warehouse, but soon took 
to verso-makiogf and bis very first volume of poems raised 
him to fame (1853). llo was at once appointed secretary 
to the University of Edinburgh, and was able to give free 
rein to the development of his genius. All his work is 
marked by originality and richness of imagery, and by 
great refinement and polish of style, lie died in 1867, 
greatly regretted. 

SMITH, FATHER, th<* name generally given to 
llernhardt Schmidt (1630-1708), who came over from 
Germany with his nephews, Gerhnrdt and Bernhardt 
Schmidt, as his assistants, to build anew, in the times 
of the Kcatoration, tho church organs destroyed by tho 
Puiitaris and tlio Coinnionwealth. The first one was 
the Chapel Royal organ, ns Pepys records, in IfiCO. Tho 
king gave Smith apartments in Whitehall wherein to work 
at oigan-building. In 1682 occurred the famous competi- 
tion with Renatns Harris for tho Temple organ, in which 
Sinitli conquered, ajul erected the noble instrument well 
known to muhiemns. A largo number of the old city 
organs were by Father Smith and his nephews, bnt most 
liave now disap])eared. The old Durham organ and the 
old Westminster Abbey and St. raul’s organs were all 
hy iiiin. 

SMITH, GEORGE, an eminent Englisb Assyiiologist, 
was born at Chelsea, 26th Maich, 1840. His imagination 
was tired in early lib* by the story of the buried cities of 
Assyiia, and in 1857 he commenced the study of Accadian. 

< hi tile nTommendation of Sir Henry Rawlinson he was, 
jii IHil't, appointed keeper of antiquities at the Biilish 
Mnseinn, ami tho follov^i^g year he was foitnnato criougli 
to di^cfAcr among tho jiaper casts presened in the inusruin 
ail jiisciqiiiuii of Mialmaiic.scr II., giving an account of the 
war against llazael. Ho assisted Sir Henry Rnwlinsou in the 
]»n paralinu of his third volume of “Cuneifoiin Insciiplions 
of Western Asia,” and continuing his explorations among 
th(‘ tieasuies of the museum he brouglit to light, among 
otlier matters, a tahlrt noticing the eclipse of 15tb .Tune, 
703 ii.c.; notices of the I.sineliti.sh kings Azariah, Pekah, 
and Hoslica; accounts of tho conquest of B.ihylouia by the 
Elamites in 2280 b.c.; and a tablet containing a Chaldean 
account of the deluge. In l871 he published, at the cost 
of Mr. Fox Talbot and Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, his groat 
woik on the history of Assuibanipal, in which 3000 lines 
of inscriptions in tlio British Museum relating to that 
monarch aic transcribed, transliterated, and tinnslated. 
In 1873 ho went on an exploring expedition to Nineveh, 
at the cost of the proprietors of the Daily Tchyraphy and 
in 1874 he went thither again on behalf of the British 
Museum. His labours were cut short by tho expiry of his 
/imaa, which tho Turkish authorities refused to renew; 
hut though ho had only boon able to devote lour months 
to actual work, he succeeded in fixing tho dato of the 
.south-east palace at Nimiud, in discovering a large num- 
ber of valuable relics, and in Bccuring nearly 3000 addi- 
tional tablets covered with inscriptions, which were subse- 
quently described in liis “Assyrian Discoveries” (1875). 
Ill Mni'ch, 1876, ho started onco moro for tho East, *iiid 
after making somo interesting archocological discoveries 
ho was overtaken by disease, and died at Alep]K), lOtli 
August, 1876. In 1877 Lis posthumous “Ancient History 
of Babylonia from tho Monuments” was published by Mr. 
A. II. Sayco, and the same editor issued in 1878 another 
posthumous work entitled the “ History of Sennacherib.” 

SMITH, JAMES aud HORACE, the joint authors 
of tho “ Rejected Addresses,” were born in London ; James 
on lOtli February; 1776; Horace on Slst December, 1779. 
They wero the sous of an attorney in good practice, who 
became solicitor to tho Board of Ordnance. Their literary 
tendencies wero manifested at an early age, and w'oro 
discouraged by their father, though he was himself a man 
of accomplished mind and elegant tastes. James went 


into his father’s office, and succeeded him in his Solicitor- 
ship, discharging its duties with talent and assiduity. 
Horace became a stockbroker, and earned an abundant 
competency, wliich ho was always happy to share witli the 
distressed and deserving. To the poet Shelley he was a 
warm and munificent friend, and the poet has left on re- 
cord a grateful appreciation of his estimable qualities. 

Both brothcis, of whom it is pleasant to record that 
tlipy always lived on tho most affectionate terms of con- 
fidence and sympathy, contributed, while young, to peii 
odicals, and in 1807 Horace even published a nov(4, 
“Horatio;” but they did not attain any degree of fame 
till 18 L2, when they gave to the world the “ Ivfjccted 
Addresses,” eleven admirable parodies or imitations, in 
verse and prose, of the princip.al authors of the time, 'llu- 
managing committee of Drury I^ane 'llieatre liad ofleied ;i 
premium for the he.st address to be 5pnk«*n on tho occasifiii 
of the rc-opening of the theatre iu 1812, after its destruc- 
tion by fire in 1809. None of tho competitive pieces woio 
deemed of snfficii nt merit, ninl the adiliess finally spoken 
was written by Loid Bvion. Tins incident suggested t » 
the brotliorii tlic conqioHtion of their fL-licitous p.arodiof, 
under the guise of addiosscs siip]*f)scd to li.ivc boon lo- 
jeeted by the committee. Tho book was at lil^t lejccted 
by Muirav, llio publislnr, but after it li.id luu 
sixteen editimis ho puicliiscd Iho copMiglit In iNl'.i f.,i 
X131. 

'llic siKToss of the woik was imiiH‘Tisc, and so fai 
fiod James Smith that, lie never attempted an\ thing <1 
an .ambilious character aftoiwaids, but l.ui^lied his i.icv 
humour on fugitive pajwrs, and on soiv'o of the Ij.ipjne-: 
“At Homes*’ of the t Idir Gharlf’s Af.-’d bev s ( I H2n-2 1 1 
His convei national powois v<to veiy gieat. and he coii’ 
tinned to attr.act ainiind him 'i.c .///e of London .'-ociotv 
until his death in Deeomber, I ^39. His “ Mi moirs, Lettu 
and Comic Mi'^eollanio'', in juose and vorse," \\\\c jiubli^licd 
ill tho following voar undci bis bioib'*r’s oditor^liiii. 

Horac(‘ Smitli in ls26 made his iiist appear.inre .i. ,i 
writer of lii'-toiical mivcK. and lii^ “ iL.inildi-tjo lIonM*" 
immediately secured tin* public f.ivoui by its intonating 
plot and able dcseii[dions. It was fu:lt»wcd by 
othcr novels, some libtiiii.vl and some ibaliu^with con- 
temporary manners — “'ror Hill," “Zill.ili, a tale of tin* 
Holy (-ity,” 'riie Midijimiiner Motllev," “ W.ilti i ('jvltoii, 
“The Involuntary Fiopliet,*' '* .lane Lomax. “ •* llie Mei 
chant,” “Adam Brown,’ and the “.Momyi^l Man," ad 
long since forgotten. He also contributed miincicus ji'ipi.i*» 
ill prose and veisc to the lo.uling magi/iiics He diui on 
12th July, 1849, aged seveutv. 

SMITH. SIR JAMES EDWARD. M.D.. tlie 
founder of the Linn.Tan Society and tlio greatest Bl-iti^ll 
botanist of hi.s time, was born at Noiwich, in December, 
1759, and died in Ids n.ative city on 17tli March, 182'<. 
He studied medicine in Edinburgh, where his great botan- 
ical taste sccm.s to have licen fostered and matured under 
tho tuition of Dr. Hope, the professor of botanv; Imt In' 
does not appear to have followed medicine as a profe^sio^ 
until his later years, which he spent in Norwich, altlnmgh 
ill 1786 he graduated as M.D. at the Uiiivcisiiy of Ley- 
den. Ho was an unwearied writer upon Ids fa\ourit<* 
topics, and during the long period extending from I 
down to 1824 was continually contiihuting to bot.inual 
and geographical liteiatuie. Ho was tlie founder of tin* 
Linnican Society, was its first president, and retaimd that 
honourable office for the period of forty veais. Soon after 
tho death of Linn®us he purchased ihc e^ten^i^e col- 
lections and library of that piince of n.itnralisi,s. and at his 
own death in turn the Liniuuan Society acquired those 
treasures. In 1814 his .scientific eminenec w.is acknow- 
ledged by the honour of knighthood, which he reccivrd 
from tho hands of the piiiiec regent during the illness of 
Georgo III. 
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SMITH, JOHN STAFFORD, one of the very finest 
plec-writors Kn^laud hns produced, was the sou of the 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral, and was born in that 
city in 17o0, He died in London 18'td. As ft lad he 
came up to London to the Chapel Loyal, and studied under 
I’ovce and Nares, In 1773 lie ^Mined his first piize at 
tho Catch Club, and fic(pieiitly pained prizes afterwards. 
He became later in life a lay Mcar of AVestminster Abbey, 
(•rpaniht of the Chapel Ko\al, and master of the children. 
Besides writing liis bcaulifnl anthems and glees. Smith 
studied the antn|iiitiis of niu*‘ic so thoronphly as to be- 
come in •some depai tinents the chief authority of his day. 
lit* \Nas of Liv'it nsslstaneo to Sir John Hawkins in his 
“ Hi^tuiy of Munjc." In 1M*J he produced his interesting 
work, *• Musiea Aiiiuina,” a collection of music from the 
twelfth centiiiy oin\:uds. Ho ^^as a most industrious 
miter, cc'mj>o‘'inp fir moie tlian was published; but most 
uiihappilv, owing to tl:e insanity \\ hieh overtook hisuidow, 
all his \alnal)le lilnary and his unpuhlislied compositions 
weio sold by iiiLom]ie*cnl peisons, an*! ha\e ne\cr been 
tiaied Mliee. 

SMITH, SYDNEY, a di''tiimni'‘Iicd clergyman of the 
Chnuli of laiplainl. was bom on ilrd June, 17*18, at tlio 
Milage Woudfoid, ill He was educated at the 

r<)IIti:Iate school ('f AAinche.vtoi, was cnteied in 1780 a 
scholar of Xew Collegr. and elected a fellow in 

17'.di. Ill J7’.*C he took the degree of M.A., and soon 
aftrrwnrds obtanod th.e riiiary of Net her- Avon, near 
Ame>lnny, in Wiltshire, wIutc lie rcmaiiieil about two 
^caI'•, and til - 11 vuovj.ted the ( ifice of tutor to the son of 
Mr. H j.ks-li ach, M.R f<»r Ciieneoster. Sydney Smith 
w* lit witii lev piijtil to Ldiiihurgli. w here he lemained about 
\fais. Among the j. 'sli s with whom he fonued an 
ae|iiamtanco in that city wep* Henry Bronpham, aft<‘i- 
wMpis L'-rd Broupham, Lord JitVny, and otlicrs of similar 
(.]»'niLns in j-olitie". This noiiuaiiitance h-d to the cstab- 
h'l 111 ' nt of ti.c J'dnihurf/h lit i U w, of the first nnmbcr of 
which (published m Oct'jbei, l^O’d) S\(iue> Smith was the 
editor. Jn 1803 he remo\e(l to Lond"n, where be became 
preacher at the chapel of the Koundlinp Hosjntal and at 
cjll.ir i-laet s. Hh aNo delirLied lectures on polite litcia- 
tiiic at the no>al Institution in Albemarle Street, wI.k li, 
)iowe\Hr. weie not i.ublislud until 1850; and he was a 
1' gular C'rtijhutoi* t" th‘* hdinhurrjh Jit new. 

J.oid J.rskine, when loid tharnelh-r, pave him, in 1800*, 
the I' Cturyof Loston, in Vork^hiie. In 1823 he w'as pp*- 
sentf'l to the icM,loi\ of Coinhe- Fl'jrcv, in .Soinersetship*, 
hr L< pJ Lrodhuist, and in 1-S31 wa*- appointed by Kail 
(itl} one of th'- eanc-iiS ic^-id* iitiarA' of St. raul’b Cathedral. 
L\C(pt for a h w \eais. when lie re.sMcd at bis rectory at 
lost'-Jj. rind dunnp whiclj h'* pnhh'l.e.l anonymously, in 
LsU-*^. in snj.pnit (f tlie cause of Catholic liinaneipaticn, 
hi^ ironical and willy “Letters on the Subject of the 
L\:thol:es to in\ Brother Abraham wholi\es in the Country, 
by L* (fT l'lMnh'\ ” hi’% place of residence was in London, 
wiapj he a<s<AiaUvI with ht< rary men and politicians of 
\\ iiip jiintiphs. IJf was d.stmpui^l;ed for his ronversa- 
t.oiial powers, -ind wa^ a fi'.fpieiit diner-out. He died at 
Lj'. l.oii'e in tjiceu Sfret, Majfair, London, on 22nd 
KcbruaiM ]8l5. 

Syliiey S.’i.itjj [nb.j-l.'d ^Ix Senrions" (Kdiiiburph, 
12iiio, leOO); “ Serinoi h ’ (two H\'i, fy^mdon, 180*J); 
several occttsional st-mions arid j/<ditiial pamphlets, and 
Cf ntribiiti'Jiis to the I’.tlthhurffh Jkvinr. In 1839 he 
j.iibli'hcd tho 0 which he rrpard' d as t)ic Ust of his com- 
positions in “ 'J'he AFoiks of the Lev. Sydmy Smith ” (three 
Hvij). with a preface and poi trait. 

Sjdmy Smith was a very efleeti\e wiiter; lie had con- 
M'l* rable arpuiiientatibc powir, united with a ready wit, a 
f'pi.yu-. onginaL and unctuous humour, and poignant 
^iJ re. His st}le was clear and forcible, without any 
apparent rum at elab nation or polish. Ills life and letter* 


were published in 1855 by his daughter, Lady Holland, 
iind give tlio reader a fa\ourahlo idcfi of his amiability of 
disposition and sterlinp i xcellencc of chnrneter. 

SMITH, WILLIAM, was born 23ra Afarcli, 17Ct>, at 
Churchill, in Oxfordshire. Ho has been called the “ father 
of English geology,” a science which liis employment ns 
sun-eyor of coUi(‘ries and mines in Somerselshiie, nnd as 
engineer to the Soinoiset Coal Canal, gave him nmplo 
ojiporlunities of iiuestigatinp. 

With his ideas upon tlie subject cleaily established, Mr. 
Smith, in I?!)-!, was enabled, by one long journey tlirungh 
a great part of England and Wales, to commimcc a “ Geo- 
logical Map of England and Wales,” and a “Table of 
Superposition of tbe Stiala.” TIiIn lahh- was diawii up in 
171)9 ; a map on a .small sc.ale was coloured in 1801 ; nnd 
the author promised in that year a valuable volume to ac- 
company documents so new and import ;niL U would be 
painful to speak of the discouragements and difiienlties 
which be bad to overcome before, in lHl.5, on a largi* and 
handsome scale, appeared the “ I)cliiieatii»n uf tlic Stiata 
of England and Wales,” with an inteiesting memoir. To 
bis favourite science all the profits of a successful jiro- 
fpssion were devoted, but not c\cn wlieii sniVeiing fiom 
the consequcncc.s was he ever known to regiet tin* saeriticej> 
he had made. 

After gi^ing to the woild twenty-one geologically - 
coloured maps of English eountic.s, many valuable sec- 
tions, and two nnfinisbed volnme.s on oiganic n-main’', Mr. 
Smith was for many years lost to science till dr.iwn from 
hi-j retirement by the Geological Society (»f London, which, 
in 1831, .awarded to him the first medal pl.ieed at their 
dii>pos,al by the bequest of Wollaston. In 18.3.5 be n - 
ceived the degree of LLl). in Trinity College, Dublin, .iml 
for a few yc.ais enjoyed a pension of £IU0, He ili< d on 
28th August, 1839. 

SMITH, SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY, an illii.strioiM 
English ftdiniial, was born at Midgbain, Sussex, in 17fiL 
Ho entered the navy at the age of twelve, and Ixfuio h#* 
was twenty be was post captain, scr\ing to the close of 
the American War. Ho subsequently p.articipatcd in the 
war between Sweden nnd Lu.shia, as a captain in tbe 
SwedUli service; and on tho breaking out of the war 
between England and France, ho returned to the English 
service', and in command i»f a Bmall fiolilla was dctaili d to 
h.irass tbe French commerce in the cliaunel. In Apiil, 
179G, he was captured while trying to cut out ,a ship at 
Havre, and was confined for two years in the prison of 
the Temple in Paris. The French government n fiiMd to 
f.\cliangc Iiim, but ho ultimately escaped by the aid of a 
French ofllcer, and in 1798 he s.ailed in command of a 
sqn.adron to operate against tho French on the coa^t cJ 
Egypt. He conducted succes-sfully the memorable defence 
of St. Jean d'Acre against Bonaparte, and he buhsequently 
signed a treaty with General Klt^ber for the evacuation of 
Egypt by the French; but tbe British government refused 
to ratify the treaty, and he continued to parlicip.ate in tho 
war until compelled by wounds to return to England in 
1801. He nfterward.s returned to senice, was raised to 
the mnk of rear-admiral of the Blue in 1805, was pro- 
moted to the rank of vice-admiral in 1810, and at thu 
close of the war bo received a pension of £l00f). In 1821 
he was made an admiinl. He spent tho closing years of 
his life chiefly at Paris, and died there 2Cth May, 181(*. 
BMITH'SONITE. See Hkmimoiipjiitk. 

SMOLENSK', one of the oldest towns of Rtis.sia, 
the chief town of a government of the same name, oii 
the Dnieper, which is hero cro.ssed by a bridge. It 
is 250 miles W.S.W. of Moscow, in an important 
military po.siti<>n, is considered tbe key to tlio in- 
terior of Liissia, and is fortified. In 1812 the iiist 
serious conflict between the French and tho Russians Innk 
place on the ICth and 17tli of August under the walls of 
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SinoleiiHk, wlion tlio town was bombarded and lialf of it 
l)uin(‘ii before it Nurrondcred to tlio Frencli. On their 
retreat in November following, they blew up part of the 
woiks. Since tliat time the city lias been almost entirely 
lebuilt on a re^mlar plan. Most of the houses are of stone, 
and many of them liundsome. Tlic public building's arc 
inimeruus ; tliero are cathedrals and Greek churches, several 
inona.steriefi, one* Roman Catholic and one Lutheran chapel, 
a f^yrnnasiuin, a seminary for priests, a military school, &c. 
An iron pyramid commemorates the resistance made to the 
Trench in 1812. The manufactures are linen, carpets, 
leather, silk, hats, and soap. There is a considerable ex- 
port trade in corn and tlax. The population of the city in 
1 SH2 was 

SMOLXETT, TOBIAS GEORGE, the great novelist, 
was 1)0111 at Dahjuliurn, a quiet farmstead in the beautiful 
valh'v of Leven, iJumbaitonsbire, in 1721. His father was 
Areliibjild, son of Sir James Smollett, a Scotch judge, and 
OIK! (tf the conimissionois who negotiated the L^nion. 
Siiiolieft leoeived his education at the grammar school 
<)f hiiinliaitoii and the University of Glasgow, where he 
liislingiiihlietl liiiiiself by his industry and talent. 

After studying witli a surgeon, and then attempting 
(and falling in) a literary career in London, Smollett was 
glad to take a berth as surgeon’s mate on board a man-of- 
Mai. He ser\ed in the disastrous Carthagena expediti<m. 

1 Inie w(‘io no “special correspondentH ” in those days 
' 111(1 iiuapaeity and cowaidice got otf scot free; but in 
“ Ibulenek Random ” Smollett has done something towards 
tli(‘ evjKisiiie of the misinanagement of the “good old 
limes.’’ 

He (juilted tin' service and remained two or three yeai-s 
111 the West linrH's. He leturiied to laindon in 17‘H>, and 
Ml the f(»llo\Ning year married the beautiful and accom- 
pli lied Miss Lusecllcs. “ Tlic Adveutuvcs of Ri^derick 
Kiml(»m” was puldishcd in 1748. Its success was im- 
mediate, ami has been permanent. It is a genuine book — 
a l)i)ok written fiorn actual observation of men and iiiaii- 
iKT.s by a shrewd observer; and it contains cli.aracters 
wliieli have beeoine familial* friends of the reading w olid. 
In the following year ho visited Paris, Where ho wrote 
i CKiiHideialde poition of his second novel, “Peregrine 
I’iikle,” wlneh ho completed and published in 1761. In 
ibis year it was that, having obtained tbo diploma of 
doeioi of medieino from a foreign university, ho com- 
nuMiccd ])raetising as a physician, but by no means with 
sneeess. In 1766 he produced his remarkable novel 
“ TIk* Adventures of Frederick Count Fathom.” A year 
i.r two later be undertook the editorship of the Critical 
farmc; in 1767 compiled a “Compendium of Vo}ages 
and Travels;” in 1758 issued his able and lucid but louse 
and inaccuiate “History of England,” a continuation of 
Hume. A political satire, “ The Ad\enturcs of an Atom,” 
appeared in 17(11); and he closed in 1771 his long and 
i:il)ori()na career with his last and perhaps his best novel, 
“ The iCxpedilion of Humphrey Clinker.” 

Notwitlistanding Smollett’s unceasing labours he had a 
liard fight to wage with poverty. His wealthy rclati\es 
looked upon the great novelist as a disgrace to their illus- 
trious house, and rendered him, wlnlc liNing, no assistance, 
nor after liia death, tb.ough they creeled a monument to 
his nu'inuiy, did they lend a helping hand to his unfor- 
tunate widow. 

Smollett’s only child, a beautiful girl of fifteen, died in 
17G:1. Partly to relieve his over-wrought mind, partly to 
rcciuit his enfeebled frame, he made a journey through 
Franco and Italy, returning to England in ITfifi. lie 
was advised to reside in a warmer climate. To assist his 
straitened means his friends sought for him an appointment 
to a consulship in some Mediterranean port, but in vain. 
His friend, Dr. Armstrong, however, procured liim .and his 
wife a house at Monte Nero, a village ou the sea-shorc near 


Leghorn, wlierc ho com])lete(l “ Humphrey Clinker,” nnd 
where he died, on the 21ht (October, 1771, while yet only 
fifty- two years of age. 

SMOLT. See Salmon i m.l. 

SMUGGLING is the c/lTeiico of importing or exporting 
prohibited articles, or of defrauding the revenue by import- 
ing dr exporting goods without paying duty on tliein. In 
countries where liigh protective duties pievail smuggling 
is always practised on an extensive scale, and it is gcnei- 
ally observed that in such countries llie smugglei is lathr r 
a popniar person than otherwise. This was foruKrly the 
case in Great Britain, and the annals of tlic pnjtccti\e 
service contain the records of many hard fights on sea and 
land between the “fiee traders” and tlic coastguard, the 
country people being invariably on the side of tlic former. 
Tariff reform and a more, effective system of inspection and 
watching have Iransfoimed tlie practice from nnnance to 
chicanery, and now tobacco and spirits form almost the 
only articles tliat tempt tlio professional smuggbT to rv.iiio 
the laws restricting their irnjjoitation. Ihe preM*nt Act's 
relating to smuggling are, in fact, the Acts relating to the 
customs generally, \iz., the Customs Consolid it'.on Act, 
1876, and the amendments which havi. b(_en subsequently 
in.ade to keep pace with the progress of the tim« ‘'. Tho 
penalty imposed upon sinugglmg is a line of illOO, or 
treble the valiio of the goods. The tust(-ms ( (Ijeers aiu 
entitled to search an \ one on board a vessel in tin Fnitcd 
Kingdom, or anyone who has landed; and anyone o!i- 
structing an olliecr in tlic execution of his dul\ is liable to a 
ptnalty of XlbO. 

SMUT is a disease of wheat and otl^er ccrcnU produced 
by minute fungi belonging to the lioii,< ji. . 
The smut of wheat, bunt, o** p'-pper-hrand is punlnced by 
Tilleiia carit i\vnl must U \i'>(’ngnislied from Bi i:m- 
hAU, wliieb IS jiroduced by a nearly allied speeii'S. I 
carbo. The smut affects the giains of wheat within the 
ear, changing the wdiole siibstanec of the grain into a hlae’hi 
greasy ])owder, which on being elu^lle(l gi\es out a mo'^t 
fetid odom. 'ibis black powdei, wIk u examlm d micio- 
scopically, is seen to cnusi^i of a mass of minute, roundish, 
brown sporeb or coindia. The’^c spores umain un- 

changed while the gram is stoied, but as S(»on as it i^ 
sown tliey begin 1o gcrmiinte and prodnee a long tuU^ 

[ ( pro/i#iy( t'/ib/m), wbuli eiiliMs the routs iinJ a-iCiiOs 
the axis of the jd.int ; it giow^ and bears at its apex a 
crown of four to ten lodJiko bodies, tiiO spoiidia, which 
grow and coalesce one with anolluT, till at length the mv- 
celiuin ramifit's Ihioughout tin' tissues of the j)Iant; after 
producing spoiidia se\cral limes in succession, llie hypb.w 
penetrating into tlie grains produce the conidia. 

It is not cas} in tlic field to distinguish smutted wheat 
from sound wheat, hut the diseased gi.iius aic coinpara- 
I tively short and broad, and of a daik dull-gieen colour. 

In the thicsliing oi grinding the diseased grain or 
“smut-ball” is bioken, and tlie fetid black powder is dis- 
])ersed ONer the sound giain, thus gieatly doteiientiug the 
llour, and lendeiing the com unfit for se(‘d. 

SMYRNA (** moss rose one of the most ancient 
Greek cities in Asia Minor. The old town lay on the 
noith-east side of the Hcrimcan Gulf, which is somelimes 
called the Gulf of Smyrna. Its origin is douhtfiil. Ii 
w.as known to the Greeks as “ t>ld Smyrna,’’ and disputed 
the honour with six other cities of being the birthplace if 
Homer; a grotto near the town was .kIiowii. in which it 
wa.s said he composed his poems. After being do^troxi'd 
luul rebuilt, it became one of the finest and richest cities 
of Asia, and was included in the Roman piovince of Asia. 
Christianity was early established, and Folycarp is said to 
have bi*rn its first bishop, and to iia\e sufi'end martyrdom 
heiv. It was the scat of one of the “ seven churches” of 
the early ChiF tian pei iod mentioned in Scrijitare. Towards 
the close of the clcNcnth century it fell into the hands of 
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Tzachas, a Turkish pirato, and was nearly destroyed by a 
Greek fleet under John Duens. It was restored by the 
Emperor Cornnenus, but soon after fell into the hands of 
the Genoese, who continued in possession of it until the 
year 13t»4. In 1402 it was taken by Tamerlane, and 
suffeivd very severely. Soon afterwards it came under the 
dominion of the Turks, and since then it has always been 
the most flourishing city of the Levant, notwithstanding 
its fioquent \ imitation by earthquake, fire, and plague. 

Smyrna, which tlie Turks call Izmir, is thus one of the 
very few ancient cities which have survived to the present 
time, and which retains an} thing like its former import- 
ance, It ribci» in the form of an ainphilhcatre from the 
sea, and upon tin* hill, the classical Mount Vagus, theie is 
an ancient castle >\ljich forms the citadel; but very few 
tiaees indeed of it:> xmeient buildings remain. 

The modem city of Smyrna is about 210 miles S.S.W. 
from Constantinople. It is .situated at the bottom of a 
capacious hay, and ^\ith its domes and minarets lias a fine 
appearance on approaching it fiom the sea. 'I'hoie are 
some handsome stone lionses, and of late yrars gieat im- 
provement.s have been cllccted, not the h ast among them 
being the introdnctii'n (J gas for lighting the streets in 
the Kinopean quarts is, and the sinking of several nite.siaii 
wclK 

Unc of the £ru*atc''l disadvant;!,'! s undei which tlie t(»wn 
lahoui^ in ti.f inlen'>i‘ licit, which .sninetiincs pn vails from 
June till the nnJiilc of .Si ptrinh* r. Ilciiig smiounded by 
an amphirlouin* of mountains, which coiiceiitiatc the ra}s 
of the 'Un aiivl i;itii*'upt the hicezc, the lu-at during those 
riK mil", if the tnUhfQi .sc.i-hrcL/'- fails, sometimes almost 
'iiJ'iLatinj’. 

I } e piiiicip il eiiilie* s ar\‘ — the Vi/ier Kh.au (constructed 
: t];o marNie luins of ti e ancient theatre'); the p.alacc 

• f the goviiivT. barracks fui Jnnn men, huilt for the 
llriti"!] army duiiiu' the Ciimcan War; a h.uulsome rail- 
wav "titi.ii; an L5i;:li-.h tal and c»-inetery ; .se\eial 
kws s} nag'igii* ; (ireek, Koiii.in Catliolic, rrotestant, 
aiui Arm*ni oi churches; .and about twenty mosques. 'I he 
t).i/..iais aic laige and wcil-."to( kcd. Xniutiuus collee- 
lioU"*" ami g.irih ns are s(.atten d along the hanks <»f the 
river Meli >, wh-eli inters tie* gull cast of tl,e city; and 
extensive cenn‘toii»". with tall iriiii nets and gio\cs of 
0 } press trees, occupy portions of the declivity of Mount 
Vagns. llie ]»opuIati(n is e‘>timattd at loU.Otm. ll.o 
iiiLahitanls me ciiietly nnpluycd in .igiicultnral pursuit", 
or aie coniicctc*! with the .siupplng’ and commerce of the 
port, the only inilu"trkil estaljlishim nls of any imjioitanco 
heing "o:: e stiam ginning factories for making and stamp- 
ing mil"! '1 for headdresses, and ollnns fur the }iioductiuii 
of a cjiiinion k.nd iJ cloth calhd Abba. 

'Ine port <i .^inyriiT. coiM<lcri[ig its capabilities and 
ta-y aect S". U oi.e uf the finest in the world, being entirely 
Minoundcl by iiioimtains, with, deep water tu Within a 
shoit dislaJ-ce i»f th' shf'r*'. 

1 lie ontranci* of the Lav i" rctmiiininled by a ‘■trong forti- 
fication. and xis this ii wll light«d .and marked out 

the navigation is ni^t dangfrea-. 'llicre i.s weekly com- 
munication by stiaiij'.fs Willi i'oiistaiitiiiople and other 
Eurof;eaii porln. ai.dal-o with ^viia and Kgapt. The im- 
ports consi't cl.lLtl} of wf '/.hii. cotton, and silk manufac- 
tures; iron. tin. had, and h.ndw.are good.s, cotTec, sugar, 
brandy, spius, (’Ochirie.ilj <SLe. 'll,c e\pf,rl4 compiisc bees’- 
w’ax, rarpe-t.s, rxiw silk, cotton fof whuli large quantities 
are now grown in the neigh bouihcjodj, cotton thread, gall- 
liUts, gums, goal's hair, Jiidt.s, liquorice, madder roots, oil, 
opium, raisins and figs, se.sanie, vulonea, wool, wine, yellow 
hf;rne-v, tobacco, spongc.s, and snlr. A railway, miles 
long, consfnicted by English cngiiieeis mid chiefly with 
Ihiglish capital, was o^Kned to Aidin in 1872, and another 
in 1875 to C’assaba, a distance of 58 miles, now extended 
to Oii.sehak, 120 miles furtlier. 


SBffYR'NIUM is a genus of plants of the order of 
llMnKLLiFER.li:, OHC spccies of which, popularly named 
Alisander or Alexanders (Smi/ruium olusatrum)^ is found 
in some ports of Britain, and was formerly employed for 
culinary purposes. Its flavour somewhat resembles that 
of celery, but is less agrt'cablo and more pungent. The 
edible portions ai*e the Icnf-stalk.s, which were blanched, and 
used either os a salad or pother b. It occurs on the coast 
and in the neighbourhood of old manor houses. It U xi 
biennial, with a stout branched stem about 3 foot higli, 
ternate stalked, serrate leaves, and greenish -yellow flowei s 
in dense rounded clusters. Since the introduction of cclci y 
it has gone out of cultivation. 

SNAIL (Helicidfu) s a large family of molluscs bi l-me;- 
ing to the order GASTERoron.v and section rulirionifri.i. 
The snails live on land, and breathe air by means of ate 
spiratory chamber or lung formed by the mantle, with a 
small valve-like orifice placed on the right side beneath 
the margin of the shell. Theic is a large external ."jiii.d 
shell, into which the animal can be withdrawn ; tin* .shell has 
no operculum, but the aperture is clo.sed during lnhcrnat wn 
by the cpiphragm, a layer of hardened mucus sccieli d hv 
the nuintle. This epiphragm is sometimes strenglh(n« J 
by a thin deposit of lime, and is alwavs minutely p' lfi i 
ated opposite the respiratory orifice. The visceral hnntp 
is spiral, and distinct from tl^o foot. Theic is .a .‘Imii 
retiactilo he.nd, furnished with four c}rui(lii(al letiaeiiU* 
tent.aclc'^, of which the upper pair are the longest, .'uul h* n 
eyes at their tips. The lingual ribbon or tongue is Inoml. 
w'ith numerous rows of small similar teeth. I'he .spciii s dt 
.snails aic veiy mimcrons and most widely dillns'd ovt r tie 
.siuface of the earth. They are most immcrou*! betwi.ii 
i the tropics, and some of the species in these conntiie^ ;in 
remarkable for their size and beauty. In cold coniitjo . 
they hibernate during winter, hiding under stoiu.v, clods el 
earth, or in crevices of walls, &c., and in .some cases foini 
ing a kind of burrow in the earth. During this time tin 
.apeiture is closed by a temporary operculum, the ejii|»lii;i;'iii, 
which is di.ssolvod when the animal emerges in "[niiig. Jn 
hot countries a similar period of torpidity is passed dining 
the dry season. Snaihs are hermaphrodite, but mutual iiU' 
pregnation takes place. They po.ssess a gieat power of le- 
pairing injuries, not only of the shell, but also of the .‘^oft 
pait.H, such n.s the tentaclc.s, and even part of the he.id. 
lliey aie long-lived and very tenaciouH of life. In one 
well-known instance a snail {Ihlix denertorum') brought 
fiom Egypt and fixed to a tablet in the Briti.sh Mu.senin 
attempted to escape after the lap.se of four years, and being 
placed for a few minutes in tepid water completely reviveil 
and lived for upwards of a year afterwards. 

Tlie true snails (Helix) have the shell generally siib- 
globosx* or depressed, with a short spire, find the last wlioil 
very hirge; the aperture is regular, transverse, oblique, 
lunar, or roundish; the inaigins are distinct, and tlic pen- 
stome is thickened and reflected. The animal has a long 
foot, pointed behind. The species arc very numerous, nearly 
2(>0<», and w'orld-wide in their distribution, ranging to Hie 
north as far a.s the limit of trees, and soutliward to Tierni 
del Fuego. I'liey arc most abundant in warm countries 
and moi.st situations, and are found to a height of 11,000 
feet in the mountains of Sonth America. They are most 
active by night, when tliey seek their food, which consistn 
chiefly of vcgctiiblo substanecs. From their voracity they 
cause great devastation in gardens and fields. During tlie 
day they conceal themselves under atones, old trunks of 
tiecs, &c., but a shower of rain will bring them out in great 
numbers. The eggs are laid about the end of spring; they 
are small, round, and whitish, enveloped in a shell, and de- 
fiohitcd in little heaps in moist places; tlie couniiuu garden 
hiiaii lays between tliirty and fifty. 

The Common Garden Snail (Jhliv aspera) is a native 
of Britain and Europe, but is now naturalized in mo.st 
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parts of tho globe. It, with some other species, forms the 
favourite food of tho blackbird and thrush. This species, 
boiled in milk, is used as a remedy in consumption. The 
Edible or Roman Snail (^Jlelix pomatia) is a largo species, 
a native of the south of Europe, and has probably been 
naturalized in Britain. These snails were used for food by 
tho Romans, who reared them in regular inclosuros (coch^ 
le(iria)y fattening them with new wine boiled down and 
meal (Pliny). A similar practice prevails in many parts of 
the south of Europe, where they aic largely eaten, especially 
during Lent. In England too they were formerly esteemed 
for food. Snails arc also eaten in Brazil. The fossil species 
of Helix aro numerous, dating from the Eocene rocks. 
The most iinpoilant of tho other geneia of this family hjc 
V itriiia (Glass-snail), Succinea, Bulimus, Achatina 
(Agate-shell), Pupa, Cylindiclla, and Clausilia. 

SNAKE is a term synonymous with Skui'Icnt. The 
Common Snake of Britain (Tropidonotus natrix or ATi- 
iric turt/uatfi) is common throughout Europe from Scot- 
land and the not 111 of the continent down to Italy and 
Sicily, and is also found in the north of Asia; it does 
not occur in Iielainl. It is a harmless species, belonging 
to the family Colubrida?. The Common, Ringed, or Water 
Snake, \Nhen full grown, attains a length of 5 feet, though 
ill this country it seldom exceeds 4 at tho utmost. The 
f' male, as i.s usual anning snakes, is larger than tho male. 

I lie body is long, the middle of tho back elexated; tlic 
iu‘( k is nanow, and the tail very tapeiing and rather 
]*'. lilted at the extiemily; the head is broad and depresscil, 
(li>tinct fiom the neck, and the gape of the mouth is as 
long as the head, slightly curved, and lising posteiiorly ; 
till- teeth aro small, cuivcd baekwaids, and the tongue is 
long, xeiy Hoxible, and foikecl to about ono-thiid of its 
leiiLith. The upper part of the head is coxered xxith broad 
ilat places; the scales of the back are oval, imbricated, 
with an elevated keel; those of the sides aie hioaJer and 
h‘ss keeled ; the belly is coveted xvitb broad oblong plates. 
'1 he iijiper pails of the body and head ate of a light 
l)H>wnish-gray colour, xvith a green tinge, sometimes a])- 
pi (ladling to a dull pale oHxe. Bdiind tho luMd, on tlie 
tij;ptT part, is a broad collar, or txvo lunate spots, of a 
blight yc’lloxv colour, aud immediately behind these aie 
two broad transverse spots of black; down the back run 
txvo rows of small black spots, arranged alternately, with 
larger cues at the sides. The belly is of a pale blue or 
lead colour, marbled with black. The colouisand miuk- 
ings, however, vary very much. It is gentle in its liabirs, 
and m ;y be easily lamed. When attacked or seized by 
the hinder part of its body, it rolls itself up in a spiral 
form, and defends itself by ejecting at its assailant a 
disgusting fetid liquor, secreted by ceitain glands xvitbin 
the vent. It seldom attempts to bite, and the bite i.s 
quite harmless. In England, with the exception of the 
little common lizard, it i.s the most abund.ant of all our 
true reptiles. It iubabits all our xvoods, heaths, and 
hodgeiows, especially in the neighbourhood of xval»r, 
xvherc it finds tho principal poit of its food. This con- 
sists chiefly of frogs and small fishes, though it also eats 
small birds and their eggs, mice, lizards, in.sccts, and 
xxorms. Frogs, however, in this country appear to bo its 
faxourito diet. After a meal it remains inactive for many 
da} 8. It swims with ease and rapidity in tho water, is 
xery active ou land, and sometimes climbs trec.s. Tlui 
common snake is oviparous, depositing its eggs in a warm 
place, from sixteen to twenty in uumber, connected together 
by a glutinous substanco ; the eggs aro hatched in about 
three weeks. In temperate climates the common snake 
becomes torpid during- winter. When the temperature 
falls, it seeks some deep bole in tho ground where the 
cold is not ablo to penetrate, and there it remains, often 
in company with several others, till tho genial warmth of 
spring biings it forth again. In the month of April it 


changes its skin, and tliis process may be repeated several 
times during the summer. Tbo common snake is easily 
tamed, and may be made to distinguish those who cares-s 
and feed it. 

SNAKE ROOT. See AKi.sTOLOCiirACE.K and Poly- 

OALA. 

SNAKE WEED. See Polycioni m. 

SNAKE-FLY (Rhaphidia) i.s a genus of Insects 
belonging to the order Neuroithka and section PJani- 
pennia; it is by some placed in the family Sialida?, 
but by others made the type of a distinct family, Rliaplii- 
diidsB. Tho suske-flics (see fig. 4 in Plato Nkc u(»p- 
tkra) are remarkable for the great elongation of tli** 
plot borax, to xvhich is attached by a thinnisb neck a brom! 
flattened head ; the head is capable of great freedom ot 
motion, and gives the insect a curious n\seinblancc to a 
snake. Ihe abdomen is short and bro.id, and fuinlsljcd in 
the female with a long ovipositor. The .species are rioL 
iiumerou.s, th(i in:ijoiity being inhabitants of tlic soutJi 
cif Europe; fix-e specie', are found in Biitain. Both tin* 
perfect insects ami the laiva* feed on insects; tlie latter 
lixe under the baik of tuts; the pupa is not inclosed in 
a cocoon, hut is inactive in its e.ailier st.ige. 

SNAKE -WOOD, LETTER- WOOD, or LEO- 
PARD-WOOD, is the lieart-wood of Brff<lmuin Auh- 
Ivtiif a large tiee behniging to the genus Bi-.osiaii m and 
order Aitocaipace.T. The tiee is a native of tlie fon'st-- 
of Briti.sh (iiiiana and Tiinidad, growing to a heiglii (,f 
<>0 or TO feet, xxith a diameter of 2 or o feet. Th- 
heai t-xvood of this tree is exceedingly lu .iutifiil, b< iiig 1 1' 
a rich blown coloni, im-ttlcd with jpil.irly .sh:iped daik 
spots; it iiiely i \m-( (it> 7 in( lies in I ]iick)ie''‘%, .aid is x»iv 
li.iid and hc.ivy. Eicm its ^ ' ‘lyaiid x.iliie tins hiMuiifnI 

x\(iod is not much used; it i'' cn ictly emploxed iii tl.i' 
coiintiy for line venter and inl.ixing xvoik. Ihe nauKi-. 
siiake-xvood and leopaid-wootl lehr to the d.iik spots, 
xvhieli are ananged with LU'eit regiihinty, and the ii.ine 
h tler-xv(^(ul lu then itsenilil.incc to the thick klleis n 
bhiek-letter ynintin/. 

SNAP, SCOTCH. Si'c .S( (H'Tisn Mrsi.. 

SNAPDRAGON ( l/ifi rr/iiuuin) is a g* nus of pl.xnts 
belonging to the iiatiii d oidtr b‘('in»riH i AuiA( l.l. Ih'- 
species aro n.itixes elilelly of the Mediteii.ine.an u'gion. 
'1 hey aio annual or ])Lieiinial heihnccoiis jd.-int?, with tl^e 
upper leaxes .nlteiiiate niul the lower often opposite. Th^ 
tloweis aie either sohtai} and axillaiy, or foim tenninal 
laeemes; tlu'y h.ave the c.d}X fixe pai ted, tlie coiull i 
with a broad lube sxvolleii at the base, but not S])Uircd. 
and the mouth closed hy a large projecting beaided p.il i' ' 
The fruit is a txvo-relled oblnjue c.ipsule, opening by two 
or tlirec porea .at the top. The English ii.nne refer.s ti» 
the spring, or snap, xvith which the mouth closes after tlie 
lip.s aro foiced apart hy the liand. Two of the species 
aie found iu Great Biitain. All of them pioduce shoxxy 
fioxvers, and aro iniirh cultiv.ited in gardens. 

The Great Snapdiagon (^Aiitirrhiniun mnju/) attains 
a height of I or 2 hot, aud has purplish-ied or xxlnti' 
ilowers. It is found in Gieat Biitain ou old walls and 
chalk clifTs, especially iu the neighbourhood of London ; 
hilt it is undoubtedly a naturalized plant, being truly in 
digenons in the south of Europii and the north of Aiiii i. 
In gardens a xariety i.s often seen with double flow (is. 
The leaves aie bitter and slightly stimnhint. In Feisia .nt 
excellent oil, equal to that of the olive, is s.aid to be pro- 
em ed by expre.'ision of the seeds of this specie'^. 

The Grout ium Snapdragon or Oilxcs’-Smuit (^Antir- 
rhinum Grout iuiti) is a native thronghout Europe, in tho 
islands of the Mediterranean, ami tho north of Africa. 
It has been found in Virginia, but it has been probably 
introduced. It is found m the .south of England and 
Ireland in dry, .sandy, find giavelly field.s. It is about a 
foot high, xvith purple floxxers. Its leaves, as xx’ell as those 
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I'f otluT slu'cii's, have been used as cataplasms in indolent 

TIil'h* are twenty-three other species, many of which 
lia\e hfcn introduced into our j^aidens. They are pretty 
111 uler-Howcrs, '.and adapted for rock-woik. They are 
easily cultivated ; the perennial species may he increased 
hy cuttings, and the annual raised by seeds. The species 
fill'll subtiopio.il districts will, huwoer, require a frame or 
till* irreeiihouse in the ^\iiitei. 

SNEEZE-WOOD {rurori/lon ) is a tree of the 
order SAi’ixDAri.a , a native of Southern Africa. Its 
tiini'cr is linn, stioiii;. dm able, .and in bc.aiity lesembles 
inalu'i:.iiiy. Il> M''dus.t is rcmaikable for excitini; violent 
.•^niiviiij; ill pusoiis ^^oIkill^ at the wood, whence its Eiii;- 
Ii'«h as noli .is its Dutch name (yitshnnt). The wood is 
Used at the Cape f< r inakini^ aiticles of furniture and a^;ii- 
cultiiial implements, and is also employed for mill-work 
and bikL'es, a< it is not much alVccted hy moisture. The 
tUL is about dt) feet hii;h, with pinnate leaves and axillary 
bulk 1 es of lloWiT'^. 

SNEEZING is a vaiiidy of cou-i^hinc:, rcsemhlini: it in 
Ik Hi:: a ipiiek foieihle expiiatioii after a teiiipoiaiy closuic 
(f the glottis, buist open by a sikhhii .strong ])icssnie of 
tie abdominal iiiiistles on tlu* lmi::s, .iinl dilleiing fioni it ! 
in that the bl.ist of air instead of going diiectly through the | 
tiiroit and mouth, and cloning them, is diiccted by an in- ■ 
st.nctne contiactioii of the pllla^^ of the fauces and de- 
sei lit if tile s(,tt palate ihielly into the nose, whence ■ 
thueiio.n it expels ani oireiullng foieign matter. , 

Jd e lea"' n tf tli * coimiiou iiistuiii of sa>in.g “God bless ■ 
>'>a'' to I'lie v>h‘i ha.s jiust sneezed, though loiie sought for, 

1 is li lt }et be» n d.‘*co\ ereil. A similar custom hedd amon-g 
tr.e 'iiu’i' nt (iKi'ivs, and some .sa} that it was to avert tlie 
« mI I MT n c-f sill, zing, fol tills was ( iioof the woist .signs of 
t. e a^.picaLli of the pestihiice, as wc know’ fiom Tliucy- 

I . d'. s lit be tl.L* fact. A like le.asim is gi\en for St. 
<ii< g TVS supposed (.rder In the f lithfiil to bless a snuezei, 
b'.t ti '• custom w.is known in Italy in tlie linns of the 
.im .ent Roma.is. it ia four.d also among native tiibes in 
All. Cl. and among tliC iiihahil.mts of (Amtial America and 
c.s. \s h, re. 

SNl DER, JACOB, in\en*or of the Snider system of 
rid ng guns. came to l.nglai.d in 1 >^.>P; and his ]iioeessfor 

II, r cinvcrsi'.ii of the Dnticld idle to liis own si-stun was 

aiJiijiti d by the Diitisli govcinnn nt in Hr died in 

that s line year. 

SNIPE (. S coir par i.naD is a siibf.iinili i-f the S( olo- 
iwiiiki, a laige famih of birds kion^nig i.. the order , 
Gi'.alt r. 'Jhc bill js long, ‘‘ti.aight, and slendei, tlcxible, < 
.I’d blunt at the ti]«, coMK 1 Wjth a soft sensitixc 8kiii, ' 
.eejnd iritly supplied witli innes; tlie upper mandible is 
slig'diV huger than tb** lowii.and groo\ed on the side-s 
.r. wi.iili the nostr.ls are jdked. The wings are moderate | 
a'id lor.tfd. ih' tail shoit .and rounded, d li‘‘ legs ar* ^ 

01 1 , sb ndrr, and feitlund low down; the anterior t<»es ; 
.H> long and .shndir, and ap- usuall) fiee, while the hind | 

lie Common .Si.ipr ( t .nJlInnfjn r o is common in 
ti.‘ in itlif rn [.arts of both h( riiispb. ir and bneds tlirough- 
t lit Didam 111 marsh} phves and nvxis; it is most abund- 
.'ii.t, howM’er. in Diitain in ilk* winter, as a considerable 
r.uiiibi r Msit this (onntry hi tli- autumn fpHri Xortliern 
l.urope, passing noi th ngiin in spring to bn od. dhcf.nipe 
is about lOi inches in length, cd winch the bdl Tneasure.s 
.iboiit ‘ij inchc-s. dhe gencial coloured lla- iipp^-r parts 
is blar kisli-brownish, varh*d with rich buff or fawn colour; 

u:id»r fiurface i.s white, ih** sides ami flanks grayish- 
w.'.iti- barred with c]u.sky black, and the under tail-c^jverts 
I ah- yeilf w brown, barred with giayish-black. 'Iho bill i.s 
bio\s;i. a di -coloured at the ba.se, and the feet are greenisli- 
b. ' W!:. 1 J,e fcnipe inhabits marshy plan-s, where it probes 

s/dt ;ycund with its long bill in ftcarch of wonns, insects, 


and their larviT. The nest is a vety slight structure, com- 
po.sed of a little dry gras.s or other herbage, and phicod in a 
small hollow in the gi’oiind, often under the slieltcM’ or in 
the mid.st of a tuft of grass or rushes. The eggs are large, 
four ill number, pale, yellowi.sh or grcenisli-wbitc, the 
larger end spotted with white. The wild zigzag (light of 
the snipe on being flushed is well known to spoit.smcn. A 
curious bleating or humming noi.se, referred to in the loeal 
n.amesof “moorlamb” in Lin coin. shire and “heather-bloater’ 
in Scotland, is produced by the snipe during the' breeding 
season; it is ahvays uttered on the wing, the bird soaring 
to a great height and descending again very rapidly. It 
is one of the mo.st esteemed of oiir game biuLs. 

Tlio Great Snipe or Solitary Snipe {dalUntufo major') is 
a larger species, incasuiing about 12 inches in total length. 



Solitftry SnljMS {GaUinngo major), 

llic plumage is varied with black and bright reddish al)o\e, 
the red arranged longitudinally, and is whitish-icd below. 
It i.s widely distributed throughout Europe, and extcMuls 
into.^Ma; it \isits tlii.s cmintry regnliu-ly in the* autumn 
in small nmnher.s. In its habits it agrce.s with the cuminon 
spccic.s, hut piefers drier hituations. The Jack Siii[»e 
(jjeojopax or CaUinngo gallinula) is a much smaller 
species, a winter visitor to Rritain, though a few roin.ain 
to bleed in tlio iioilh of Scotland, It is about S inelifs 
ill length, with tlie b.ack ii lich dark brown with green and 
jiuijile lelli c(H'ii>. J'lic Rod-bi ea.sted Snipe 

a Noilh .-Vmeriean species, occurs occa,sionally in 
tins c’oiiiitry, I he Common Snipe is repre.seiited in North 
Ariieiiei by a ne.arly allied species, (iaUinago vihujn. 
The l\iiiiled Snipe.s (Rhynchica) from the Cape, India, ami 
Australia are remarkable in that the female is more richly 
coloured tli.in the male. The genus Sadopax contains the 
Wooik’OCKs, 

SNORRO (or SNORRI) STUR LESON, s n of 

.Sturla, wa.s born nt llvausma, in Iceland, in When 

Snorro had scarcely attained liis fourth year lii.s fathei 
dk-d. and ho was thenceforth educated at Odi, in tlie house 
of .Jon LoptKon, the most learned man of the age. His 
education was conducted with great care. Although his 
f.itlier had been the chieftain of an Icelandic tribe, the son 
appears to have been poor, until his innrriago with a wealthy 
lady, whom some years afterwards he deserted. He managed 
Jiis ucwly-acqnired property so well that ho Ixicame as di-s- 
tinguished for his wealth as for his learning. Ho gradually 
lose to the rank of I.andur-Madur and of Jarl, the highent 
title next to that of duke. During this period of hisjiros- 
perity he composed some of the most beautiful talcs (sagas) 
tliat exist in tho Icelandic language. His moral character, 
however, was not oqnal to his intellectual. Ho was avari- 
cious and quanelsomc, and a party was formed against him, 
which drove him from the island (1284). He nftcrward.s 
retunicd to le^jland, where ho was murdered by his own 
soiis-in-Iaw (1241). 
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Snorro is ono of the proatost and the last of Iho northern 
Scalds, llis most important work is the “ llcimskringla,” 
or Mythic Kin" of the World, a Ix autiful collection of sagas, 
coiisistiii" partly of Scaldic hongs by Sma-ro himself, and 
partly of the poems of early Scalds, whose poems iiro 
interwoven in tlie sagas of Snorro. A second edition of 
this collection was ])nhli‘'hed, with a Danish and Latin 
tiaiislation, at Copenhagen, from 1777 till 182G. It has 
also been tianslated into Cerman by Wacbter, who has 
added ii valuable bisloileal and critical introduction. 
Other wjirks also arc ascribed to Snoiro, which form part of 
the “ Skallda*’ edited by llask (Stockholm, 1818) under 
tlie title of “ Snorra-Kdda asamt Skaldn.” 

SNOW. When the aqueous pai tides produced by the 
preeipilation of vajmur [sec Kain|, in descending tliiough 
the Jitmosphero, hoeoine frozen in .separate crystals of ice, 
and llieso afterw.ards unite together in such a manner as 
to relleel light to the ey<? in great ftbundance from .all, tlius 
])i(Mlnc‘ing a sensation of whiteness, the assemblages of 
ei\s(aK const itnle (lakes of snow. When the atmohpberc 
is (r.'iiKpiil and the temperature very low*, the sinall Hakes 
■no fiairid to consist of hiilliant spicular icicles, which 
<]i\(‘rge fiom a centre in sIk directions, and resemble stars 
having .so many lays, upon each of which small crystals 
aie sdinetimes foimcd: hut when the atmosphere is agitated, 
the original Hikes stiiko against each other, and uniting 
in "roup.s, they descend in irregular forms. Jn regions of 
till' eailli l.ir to the north or south, the air, when allowed 
(o enter through a .small aperture into a heated apartment, 
has fieqiiently caused the w’arm vapour to be converted 
into snow. Snow has also been observed to fall in a Hue 
puwdei, .ind then it is considered us being in an eh*meiit:iiy 

lie. 

Snrjw in the form i.f cylinders .and spheres or spheroids 
1ms heeii oee isioimlly observed iiiNoitli Ameiic.a. These 
.aie i>iiidueed by snow' depo.sitcd in a .second shower ujion 
some which ha.s previously fallen, and the surface of wliieh 
has hcen ro\ered by a thin coaling of ice; llieir foims arise, 
in most cases, from tho m.asses being rolled on the icc by 
tlie aclion of the wind. The greatest of the cylinders ns 
U‘t ev.imlned w’as 2J to 3 ^ect in diameter; and the spheres 
^a 1 iMl from 1 inch to lit inclics in di.imotcr. 

TIint aiiimalciil.a^ exist in .snow is evident from recent 
^)hscl\ali(^n^. Dr, Muro h:i\ing first examined some water 
iM a glass by means of a microscope, and found it quite 
l>mf’, put into tho water a quantity of snow* ; he then found 
lliat, on solution, the w’atcr exhibited in full activity hiiH' 
died of animalcules, which, when viewed thiongli the 
ini« roscope, resembled very diminutive shrimps, and w*crc 
quite nnlik(‘ the cels discovered in acetous acid. Ked snow 
is due to the presenco of a very minute fungous plant. 

I See J»M» Snow.] It in.ay be observed here, tliat snow- 
watir. being diunk, is consideied ns unfavourable to the 
hum. in constitution ; tho alFcctions of tho throat to which 
rlic people in some parts of Switzerland arc subject, are 
tlmnglit to ho caused by its deleterious qualities. There 
aie oxer a thousand known distinct xarielies of biiowflakes, 
.-omc of the most typic.al of which aro figured in the Plates 
illustialing this article. All arc baaed upon the hexagonal 
ligure, or i.ayed figure of CO degrees, Tho Jiglitncs.s of 
these H.akes may be judged of from tho f.ict that fine .snow 
falling in a still air takes up twenty-four lime.s its space in 
water; ordinary snoxv lies closer and averages about ten 
timc.s tho .sp.aco of water. 

In the Plate.s, figs. 1 to 28 show some of the forms of 
Miowtlake in spicules of hexagonal designs. Figs. 21) to 33 
aic unusual or anomalous forms. Figs. 34 to 48 are pure 
snow crystals, hexagonal plates, or made up of hexagonal 
pl.itcs. Fig.s, 49 to C7 aro combinations of these tw’o clas.srs, 
])Iate.s and spicules, and are by far tho most usual forms 
of snow Hake. Figs. C8 and (>9 are unusual twelvo-rayed 
forms, possibly two Hakes Hymmelrically posed one upon 


the other. I'ig'^. 70 to 7:) show some rare and very beau- 
tiful forms of crystals, and figs. 07 * to G!» * are still rarer 
forms, pyramidal in shape. Ifail homi-times takes this 
pyramidal foirn, .is in figs. 7 [ to 77, and it undoubtedly 
results from .a hailstone, sneli as tint in fig. 73 * bursting 
into pieces. Sometimes, as in fig 7.'i, a little piece of the 
hard core of tlie original hailstijiic is forming the ape-^ 
of tlio “ pyramidal hail.’* Figs. 70* to 73* an* Ii.iilstoues, 
and illustrate the article Hai!.. Fig. 70 * «^lio\\.s how* a 
large h.iilstonc is often a congeiies of sinall stones, and 
xvhen cut across and examined under a g(K)d glass, sue h 
a large stone will exhibit the concentric l.imellav htiuctun* 
of figs, 71 • and 72*. Fig. 7.'! is a h.iiI‘'toiM‘ of iiior** 
liiglily oiganizcd structure, with coneeniric lami-lhr, mak- 
ing a Imrd core, and stellnl.ir fibrous cry.slalline fonns 
hurroiinding it, tlie external pfdnts of tljc:3e crystals Laving 
been blunted hv incijiient melt mg. 

SNOW. RED. See Km» Ssnx.. 

SNOW BUNTING {Phrtmphaue^ nlralis^, a sneeies 
of passerine hlids, ne.nly alln d to the true 
(Kmheri/.a), hut ditFeimg in tin- gieat length of the liindei 
claw. 'J’he miow’ bmiliiu; mhahils the exticme iioith of 
both homi.spheres, pi'">Iiig to iiioie s-mtlieily regions i:i 
the winter. It is a wmtei xisit'a' to iJntain. tliou_ii 
a fexv lemain during the .snminei to liieed in the High- 
kinds of Scotl.iiid and in tin* Slietl.inds. 'Ihe sin.w 
hunting, .snovv-fleck, or snow-flike is about 7 inches i i 
length. Ft has the haek XMiiegited Axitii Idack .and brown, 
and the top of the head reddi'‘li blown ; the primaiies .md 
secondaries .aie hl.ick, with naiiow white cslges; the wing- 
coverts and ti'itiaiies aie xvhile. ami tlio tail-feathers blac 
varied witli xxlnle; tin; lowi r ^nifacL* Ts \Nhite, with a le-i- 
disli tinge on the hreast an . ’ ik-^. In summer tlie In a [ 
becomes xvliite, the haek hi u Ic. .ind the hre.ist lov-s 
leddksli tint. In this country tin yoiiinr birds .are the liist 
to mak«‘ their appe.ir.un'e, .accomiianieJ hy females; tlie 
adult males come lather latt i. Tin; lards are nvae .abuii ■ 
d.ant in the norihein and inunnt linous parts (d thecountiy 
than in tin- south ; tln-x ficijm nt ^ h sated pavturcs through- 
out the winter, hut tle^t end in xeiy scxeie wi.athcv to tin* 
oat-sluhhlcs ; or. if tin* snow lies deep, cxcil to the sei- 
coast. They inn i caddy u])-‘n ll.'- ground like the laik'*, 
and seldom pcicli. 'rii'-y hicel .among tlie roek'^ of the 
most noitliein islnnN, miking i in <t id drv giass liin .1 
with deer’s li lir ami fi illn-is; tli'- voniig nie fid upon iii- 
.sects and giuhs. Ihe f. <.d uf thejuieiit buds cons.^ts 
principally of seeds of x.m.Mis Kinds ami l)nds. Tlie .su<;\v 
hunting is highly csicemeil fi i food m the northern conn- 
tiie.s ill which it is common, llicie is a smaller .spe^.., s, 
the Lapland Itnnting {^Phitrophnnea }nppotum<), iigiccing 
with the snow i)Lintmg in distnbutiou, hut it i> a xcix me 
winter visitor to this count ly. 

SNOWBALL TREE. S. e tirrLni u Kn.si:. 
SNOW'BERRY '‘I'li’ftrjius is a 

bushy deciduous .shrub belonging to tlie oivb'r ('vri:i- 
] «»i i.Vt F F, a ii.ilive of Noith Ameiie.i, ami cuUiv.atcd ex- 
tensively in gauleiis Ml this uaintiy. It is so called fri»m 
the clu.stci.s of huge while hciiies vvlneh lipeii v\ .autumn, 
and lemaiii on the ticc after the leaves: they are mi- 
eatahlo. It has enliie, o])posIte leaves, ami small IkI!- 
.shaped vvliitc or rose-coluuied Howei s. 

SNOW DON, a mmiit.ain of Neith W'.iles. in Ciniii- 
vonshiie, 9 miles Miiith-easl of t'.irivirvun. the l igkesi m 
S outh Blil.ain, its elevation being .‘>.")71 feel aliove tlie 
level of the se.'t. Thcio is .an inn on the top. The group 
of which it forms the centie is called Snowdonia, llie 
rocks are (’ambvian slates, in vvlneh a few' fosvds h.ave been 
found. Snow lies on the >-ummit lioin Noveml)er to May. 
Tliki summit has hcen n>ed to obtain I ho basement 
measurements for the ordnance sniveys of the country on 
several occasions. In lS8(i .an ohsca'vatory was tem- 
porarily erected on a huge stone pile vvliicli crovvns tho 
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top of the mountain, from ^hicli obsemtions were taken I same. The name Snowdon, translated from the Welsh 
to all the piincipal points in sight, in order to obtain the Creigiawr, biiowy hill, is also used for the whole range, 
altitudes and boiizoutal distances between each of the j reaching from Ne\ in to near Conway. 



Snowdon, from Capel Cmir:. 

SNOWDROP (G.iInilliU'i ) a gmus of plants he- j wliuli i.', a liandsomc tree, sometimes attaining a height 
I'-njing to tic o]d*r Amai;^ i .i , IJic Conniiun j 60 fe< t, but ll^ually much binaller. 

.Snr wdrop a rati\c cbn-fly of the i TIic name snowdrop tree or snow-flower is also applied 

boutl of Kun j»' , L^'A^iIig in woed^ and pastuics. It is ‘ to the Chionanthus virginica^ a shrub or small tree be- 
foQiul in S' me piatts in Lnjl md and .Scotland, but Ins | longing to the order Ol.KA* K.r., with large sinootli d<*- 
j.rubably fseajud fiom (:.]ti\aia ii and b«come naturalized. . eiduous leaves and clusters of white lloweis. It is a nalixe 
It ii a d\^ar: jd ud, with tw(^ narrow linear haves, of North America, but is cultivated in this country its an 

anti a l{c\>‘ r-'-t.i'I; ( to H incl.es high, healing a , ornamental plant, blossoming iii .Iiinc. 

d.f>*tp:i.[: f;a',i iijt tlowcr. lie flower i'* wliiteaiid | SNOW'FLAXK (Ia'Ucojuiii) is a genus of plant.s bc- 
Ul!-"':. ij.ed. with t’ • tine ii nir nts of tlic perianth ; longing to the order Amakylliimck.k. The snowflake 
dolti'i w rl. giMi,. fiLtl. r ilj.in the outir, and ^ is nearly allied to the SNowiiitop, but tlio scape beais 

i.otf}' 1 it ‘'.iinn.ll, a:.d tl' tl if mjI* r s^-ginents pure ! from one to seven flowers, and the segments of the 
white, fur.f i- • . ai.il ‘•i.p a iir.g. '1 1 '■ ’‘iiowdrop blf cans very I j^erianth arc all equal. The Coininon Snowflake (Aewro- 
♦ ally, lia. t; -aei oitci .appcirlng in Ichiiiary, and it i'. j»m (rutirum) is much larger than the snowdrop, if.s scajs* 
tlifiefore urkjirnd a- tie i,aibii;.:*r of ^prlFlg. A double - being about 2 feet high, bearing from three to seven largo 
\arAly i-i rnufh cu!t,\attJ. d h' t'liii.ean .‘^llOw^l^(.p (6’a/- | bell-bhaped, fragrant, white flowers, each division of which 
auihux jjVufjtuA), ci.lt.v.itfd m tlii-. ff;iiriti), ii ;i larger 1 is lipf>cd ^ith green. It is found in wet meadows ii> 
and handsi^mer ph.ut. witli hrti-id pin ate haxes. j England, and blooms in late spring or early summer. The 

SNOW'DROP TREE (liah'-s.i; i-, .a gt nus of plant.s ' Spring Snowflake (Leucojuin rmiiiwi, sometimes placcil 
belonging to tbe order .S'lYJiVi ka , •■o ealh- i from the rc- | in a se parate genus, Erinosma) differs in having a single 
bfinhlance of th*- pure white dioo],.ng flowers to those of ' large drooping flower, white, tipped with green, on a scape 
the snowdrop. The ^pe<■ifs aro nittnes of the United ' alj<jut a foot liigh. It flowers in early spring. Tlie 
Stattf,s, wherf* tliey aie also kiioun as sihcr-bcll . Autumn Snowflake (^Levcojum autuinnalt\ a native of 

'll.* \ arc fehrubs or small Incs, with large dinduous alter- ’ .Southern EurojM!, has narrow leaves, and a scape 6 inclio.s 
i.ate leaves and U-II-shapul four-paited flowers in clnsti-rs high, healing two or three small flowers, pure white or 
or alort rae< ires, arising from the buds of tbe ])ieiious • suffused with rose, that appear in September. This is- 
‘ear. li.c Ust Inown species is Ilaksia titraptera ' now referred to the genus Acis. It is cultivated in gardens. 
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SNUFF, a fragrant powder prepared from tobacco for 
tbo purpose of being snided np tbo nose as a stimulant or 
gentle irritant. TJie finer dcMciiptions of snnfi* are manu- 
factured from the soft poi lions of tlie best leaf tobacco, but 
commoner qualities are made from the coarser and damaged 
portions of tbo leaves, the mid libs, stems, and stalky pai'ts, 
with the dust bifled from tbo bales, and stray fragments 
unfit for otlier purposes. In the process of manufacture, 
the material, which lias been matured by fermentation in 
closed rooms, is pulverized in conical mortars or “mills,” 
and having been reduced to powder of the desired grain, is 
nftei wards flavoured and perfumed. There arc two kinds 
of snufis, thft “dry,” as Sooteh, Irish, Welsh, Spanish, 
Lundyfoot or Irish Illackguaid, &c. ; and the “ moist” or 
rappees^ of which there aie many varieties. French rappee, 
which enjoys a justly deserved reputation, is prepared in 
the government factoii{*s by means of a very elaborate 
piocess, carried on largely by automatic maebinery. Tbo 
tobacco used undergoes fermentation twice, and the whole 
])rocess of manufacture requires nearly a year and a 
lialf for completion. The practice of snufT-taking was 
introduced into Kuropo from America during the six- 
teenth eeiitury, and by the middle of the following century 
it bad become very general and very fashionable in all 
)H)lite society. Great skill was displayed in the mamifac- 
tuie of snufi-boxes — gold, silver, precious stones, enamels, 
and the most elaborate of miniature paintings being pressed 
into service; and many of the finer specimens made during 
this period are now preserved as heirlooms or in the ait 
museums of Europe. 

SNY'DERS, FRANS, born at Antwerp in 1579, was 
IX pupil of Hendrik van llalen, and for a time followed the 
st)le of his preceptor, confining himself to the representa- 
tion of fruit, flowers, and other objects of still-life. He soon 
attempted the more difficult task of painting animals, in 
wbieli be remains to thiliday, if not without a ri\al, at least 
inferior to no other artist of his country, if Itubens be 
except Oil. During part of bis career ho lived at Brussels, 
having been invited there by the Arcbijuke Albert, governor 
of the Low Countries, for whom he painted some of his 
finest works, particularly a stag hunt. This w’as sent by 
the archduke to Dhilip III., who was so charmed with it, 
that ho ga\e tbo artist commissions for several Large 
jiictiiicsof huntings and otlicr similar compositions, which, 
ilowii to a recent date, were presened in the old palace of 
Buell Bet iro. Bubens and Jordaens both availed themselves 
of the talents of Snyders in his peculiar vocation, and there are 
known tolw several pictures in existence the joint production 
of these three great but friendly rivals. His works, though 
unrepresented in the National Galleiy, are in many of the 
best private collections in England. Ho died at Antwerp 
ill 1(>57. 

SOANE, SIR JOHN, an architect of importance in 
bis day, though now not mncli considered, who built the 
Bank of England, upon (lesipis modified from the famous 
temple at Tivoli, in 1788, and who was professor of archi- 
teclure in tbo Boyal Academy in 180G, was born at 
Beading in 1753, and died in I.fOndon in 1837. He 
studied at tho Royal Academy from 1772 onwards, and 
travelled in Italy from 1777 to 1780, working at his ait. 
Ho was elected a fellow of tbo Boyal Society in 1H21, and 
knighted in 1831. Sir John Sonne's house in Lincoln's 
Inn was a perfect storehouso of curiosities and antiquities, 
and this bo gave intact to trustees for the benefit of tbo 
nation in 1833. It is a most interesting if slightly niulti- 
farions little museum, and well repays a visit. One cup- 
board ho solemnly ordered not to be opened till the close of 
1886. Tublic curiosity was greatly excited by the exist- 
ence of this “ secret chamber,” but it proved that there 
was nothing to bo discovered of any public importance, 
and tho reason for such a solemn injunction was not 
apporenL 


SOAP (Lat. inpo ; Celt, seboii). This term originally 
meant the compounds derived from the union between fatty 
bodies and tho alkalies, potash and soda ; and although it is 
usually thus limited in its meaning, it has nevertheless been 
extended to compounds of oleaginous bodies with some earthy 
and metallic bodies, having but few properties in common with 
soap properly so called. It was little known to the ancients, 
and Bliny, who first mentions it, speaks of it as a curiosity 
invented by tho Gauls. Tho Bomans employed fuller’s 
earth. Savotiy tho French word for soap, used absurdly to 
be ascribed to its having been manufactured at Savona, near 
Genoa. Soap was first manufactured in London in 1.V21, 
before which date it was obtained from Biistol. 

It was found byClievreul that diflerent varieties of fatty 
matter consist chiefly of two kinds: one haul, to which he 
gave tho name of stearin; and the other soft, which he 
termed olein. He also discovered that stearin is composed 
of stearic acid and a peculiar principle which, on account 
of its sweet taste, he named glycerin ; and it was further 
proved by his experiments that olein consists of oleic 
acid and glycciin; stearin is therefore a stearate of 
glycerin, and olein an oleate of the same substance. 

When, in the manufactnic of soap, n strong solution of 
an alkali (soda, for example) is lieated with tallow or oil. 
tho soda gradually replaces the glyceiln and combines 
with the stearic and oleic acids, forming soap, or in other 
words, a compound of stearate and oleato of soda, the 
glycerin remaining in solution. 

The soaps made with soda are called hard soaps, and on 
cxpo.siiie to the air become haidcned by dr)ing ; those made 
with potash are called soft snaps, anidu not dry, but be- 
come deliquescent on expos’ 

Many different kinds of fat a^d -il ai*c used in soap-mak- 
ing, such as tallow, palm oil, kitchen stuff, train oil, and other 
fish oils, cocoa-nut oil, the grease obltained in bone boiling, 
linseed, cotton seed, and poppy oil, olive oil, almond and 
lapc oil, ami resin, the ]jrocess of manufacture being 
biicfly as follows: — A quantity of any of the above-named 
fats is introduced into a vessel made of riveted iron plates 
and termed a soap-pan (which is sometimes 1 1 or 15 feet 
wide, and of the same depth, being capable of bolding from 
26 to 30 tons), vvbcrc it is heated by means of external 
heat or by a steam pipe iii'-ulc. To tlic melted fat in the 
pan is .added a “ ley " or solution of caustic soda, made by 
boiling a solution of caibon.atc of soda with lime. The 
leys arc at first vve.ak, stioiiger solutions being added from 
time to time, the excess of .alkali being neutralized by tho 
addition of fresh fat until the pan is filled and combination 
lias taken pl.aco. As soon as the latter stage is reached 
the soap is salted out by the addition of about 10 lbs, of 
common salt to eveiy 100 llis, of fatty mixture, the efl'ect 
being that the soap is rendered insoluble in tho strongly 
salted liquid, and lises to the top, leaving the brine and 
glvceiin below. Thu watery substratum is then drawn 
off, and the soap is boiled with a vve.ak solution of caustic 
soda, whereby the f'0>'ip eonsoliJated into a homogoncous 
in.as.s, salt being .again added to 5ep.arate the soap fioin its 
solution, and it is then run into suitable iron names or 
iiioiild.s, where it is left to cool. When cold the soap is cut 
up into burs by a strongly framed apparatus, on which thin 
strong wires arc strung, the under part, which is soft, being 
scraped off and used in future operations. Good white or 
curd so.ap ought to contain when nude about 30 parts of 
water, 63 of fatty matter, and 7 parts of soda to each 100, 
and if it is kept in a dry atmosphere it paifs with some of 
the water, and gains iii hardness and usefulness. Tbero 
are, however, certain practices known to soap-makers 
whereby soap can bo made to take up an excessive quantity 
of water, and yet present a hard and firm appearance. 

In making n..arine soap, which is m.ade from cocoa-nut 
oil, the pixicess of s.alling is dispensed with, as this soap 
is soluble in biine, and therefore can be used with salt 
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^attT. Cilycciin is nn important article of coiiuiicrco, 
uml is now largely separated from the soap Ices. At 
one time kelp was used ns the souice of .soda, and iodine 
was first manufactured from soap loos as a by-product. 
Now caustic soda and caustic potash are einj>lo^ed, and 
will prohably be exclusively used. 

In mottled Muap the pa^te i^ w.ateivd. when it is nearly 
finished, with a stron;; seJntion of .alkali eont.unin;; sul- 
phides ; the paste is broken up, in order that the mottlin*; 
liijnid may trickle into the eiaeks foimed. Mottled soap is 
\alnej because wIumi it is piopcily made it contains a 
definite, and not an excoNsMve ijuantity of water; but imita- 
tions of mottled Mp :iie often in.tde by tlic addition of 
colourinj: inatteis to the ^^oap when it is in the soft st.ate, 
and these iinitation> *lo not contain a definite quantity of 
w.uer. Tue colour is due to .sulphide of iron. Anion;: 
other soap" inanutactmed in Knuland, the inuio important 
aie ifiihnc stiap, coinjioM-d of tallow*, icsin, and soda, to 
wliieh some palm oil is occasionally added ; brotcn soap, 
mule from p.ilni o»l and resin. 

Maiseilles and Castile soap'j aie made with olive oil and 
In makiui; "uft soap the potash solution is boiled 
tlowii to a jellv with the train oil usually em|ilo_ved, the 
i:lveLTlii belli;: utaineJ. '11ns s.-ap i" <:enerally stron;:]y 
eJkaline. Kven the soip-i an* n^n illy alkaline, and 

many processes have b(« n sirn'i^rsted ami cinjiloyed to ob- 
tahi .1 j)erfeetly inntril sup, the puseiiee of an alkali 
bf-ni;; injuri-iiis to dela ite ^kms, and thireforo objectionable 
:<T twilet I'Ui jjnv.-'.. Ti.e suap may be let i tied- b\ meltin;: 

I irefully and w.LsIiii..: with weak brine. 'I he best known 
neutral toil' I so ip «.s a lianspu«*:il variety which is ob- 
timd by dnsviVin;; i.i(l.i*iiv hud soap in inellivlated 
s;.ir [s, tili. ill.,* the si'Iiitidii and distilhn^^ ofi' the spiiit 
until the s Mp his ac'iuii'd a con-istence to soliilify on 
e i 'l.nz. An-'ther tinli r S"ap is made to lluit on w.it<T by 
h- itmj a thick solution intx a latln.r hcioi<* placim; it in 
: .e the .ur ttni'. im hid'd ;:ivfs it lii** necessary 

‘ U'-vanev. Glvecim to.ht s(jap is made by addiir^ ;:lvceiin 
lO the hot Soap heft.re putting il in the fiame.s. 'toilet 
shaving" ireim is a s jft Mj.ip (,f potash and laid. All these 
^ i.'ips are jj.Tfnmed with .i ;:ieat vaiiety of odoriferous oils. 
Nitrobenziinj also is much used, as i^ivin;: a cheap odour of 
Ji i-f t I"Ur is also !j;iv» n to tln'se 

soaps by the addition of nltiamaime, vcrmilioii, and other 
C'loiiim;: inatteis. \Mi« n eoimii' n salt is addi d to .a 
potJcsii Soft soap the soda comhines with the fatty acid, 
formiic' a hard .soda soap, and tin- jiota'li is displaced. '1 his 
metln J of rnannfactui' w.as foimeriy rnu'di empioyed in 
i.eimaoy. 

.>o l:urn .silirat' or si,Iu:)Ii* ;:Ilss is now* .also hiri'fly u>»*d 
In iriakiii,:; ciitap soaps; line sduti-n is imxial with the 
«<: im.iry so ip bciop' fi. imin this mixture has ;;ri?.it 

p id pr d "U a \L-ry extensive sciile 

a cheap fui donn stit .uid maniifacturm:: p.irposi's. 

R.i.laay vvi/_:-^n oj .anti-iiif fioii is a ron;;li kind 

of soap of f ' nsidi r I'-le nil ji o tarn f. It is iisul for tin* axle 
n-ixcs of th“ tan a;:- s ai ■! waj'j.ms. and dith rs cticatly in 
r'JinpO'.te-ri. but tl.c j::*:inal prm(i[de is the j-ame ; it is a 
mixture of ji.d'i. o.i, t.i.l'ov , .uid otlnr rhf.ap f itly l»*jdie.s 
with carbonate of .soda, .aori .s/jUi. wita imik of lime, 
or bfjth. l’<-tasli aii'l .sod. I snaps are solubb- m iiot water 
and in .alcohol, t/ut the *-oInt on m w.it'r is alw.ivs indkvr 
from the df position f/f a little f.ittv an.l, an equivalent pio- 
jKjrtion of the alkali le in.' aNo liUiated. 'llhis is llio 
active ini^iedi^nt in removing; J^r^aso, vW*. Jt is quite 
ir.soluble in water coiitalniiii: moie llian of common 
halt. .Sdutioii-S of .soap are decom[j<»scd by acids, the fatty 

.'is b# ini; precipitated. The sttai.atr'., oleatc-.-, and palmi- 
t./.cs of calciuifi and ina;;riesium are also ho.ips, but in- 
s /ifd/le m water, and it js the preoipjfatjon of these .salts 
• tii^ h foni's so.ap sod-', fii a haid water cont.ainin;; a lart^e 
p.opoition of Ihtoe alkaline cailhs, tlic so.ap is expended 


to combine with niid precipitate these before any deter- 
^;ent elVect can bo obtained. Hence bard wnter.s contain- 
ing lime and mai;nesi.in salts are wasteful in the use of 
soap, and in a larj^e city with such a water supply tho 
extra soap consumed on this account forms in the a,i:,!:re;tate 
:i considerable item in a liouseholder’.s expendituie. A 
soap to.st is employed in .an.alvsis for tho rapid e.stimation 
of this hardness; it is a solution of white curd .so.ap in 
alcohol. The amount requircil to produce a l.atlier indic.ites 
dirt*ctly tlie quantity of lime or ma;:nc.si.an .salt.s in the water. 

The soap manufacture is one of considerable importance, 
tho principal seats in England bcini: Liverpool, Run- 
corn, London, Drentford, Bristol, and Hull ; theio are .also 
soap-works of considerable extent at Rromsi^rove, Xovv- 
I ca.stle, Gate.'vhead, Warrin^jton, and Tlv mouth. In Scot- 
I land two-lhirds of tho total quantity of .soap are made at 
I GIa.sgow and Leith. Belfast, Londondeiry, 1/imeriek, and 
I Coikare the pi iucipal seats of the manufacture in Iieland. 

I Xo veryclo.se ebtimato can be foimed of the i|n.antity of 
soap used at homo, but theexpoits from tho UiiitC'l Km;:' 

; doin amount to over 20,000 toms per annum. 

^fedical Uses of Soap, — Sapo dnris or iiai J soap, and 
Sap(t mollis or soft soap, are both oificiiial in the Biltlsli 
Rliarniacopocia. Both are made from olive oil, with 
soda nml with pota.sh. Hard soap rubbed up with 
vej^etablo lesins and balsams mixes well with them, and 
thus they become soluble in water, 'fliis cin-mnstance is 
utilized ill pill-makin;:, for the resins ii.sed willi .soap nie 
' dissolved in the stomach, whereas if t.'iken simply they 
j ini;:ht pa.ss unchanged through the inte.stines. .Soap alone 
is a mild antacid, and it possesses also a Kli;:1it a[)eri(M)t 
j action. It Is pven in rheumatic niVeclion.s, in pnit- 
I where svvellinfjs appear in the joint.s, for the removal of 
I ;:all-&tones; and in combination with rliuKarb it is.idmmi-- 
teied in cases of constipation with torpid livii. It h.as 
also bi-Sfii administered with ;:ood results as an antidote in 
ca.si*s of corrosive poisonin;;. Soaps arc soiiu-tirne.s medi- 
1 cated with anti.septic and other substances, such as cienscitc. 

c.iibolic acid, thymol, salicvlio acid, iodoform, t.ir, and 
! .sulpJnir, and in tliis form they are used as doterp iits .uni 
; in di.s4'a.ses of the skin. A liquid .soap of ammonia is used 
as a liniment. Ordin.ary .soap liniment is prepaied with 
I soap, carnplior, oil of rosemary, rectified spirit and water, 

, and it forms the basis of nnmerons other hnimeiits known 
' hv sjx'cial n.ainc.*^. ()nc of the host known liiiimenls is 
(.'arron oil, a ini.xture of linseed oil and lime-water, used as 
, an application to bums. Several insoluble so.aps or stear- 
ates and oleates lire also used in medicine. The common 
Ir.id or diach)lon plaster is an oleato of lead, m.adu fioni 
olive oil and oxide of lead. Stear.'itc of lead i.s also useil. 

1 Ule.itc.s of copper, mercury, and zinc arc true soaps, and 
I an* all employed in outward application in skin <li.s(usr-.s. 

; Ihc olcate.s of .some of the alkaloids, as aconitine, atiopiin-, 

' morplii.a, and veratria, are all used in painful iieuial;:i(' 

. alTeetion.s. 

SOAP'BERRY {Sapindus sapmutria) is a W'est Indian 
j tn e of the order Sai'InBac K^, which derives its name 
i fioin the pulp of it.s fruit being useful for wo-sbing piir- 
I poses. The genu.s Snpindu.s contaias trees and shiubs 
fiom tropical cmintries in both hemispheres. The fruits 
are tlcshy externally, and tliose of tho soapberry and some 
other species contain saponin in their outer covering in 
: Rufficient abundance to produce a lather with water, and 
; lienee arc used os a substitute for soap. Tho fruits con- 
I tain excessively hard, round, black seeds, which arc nsed 
; for making button.s, necklaces, rosaries, &c. 
j SOAPSTONR 8ee I'orSTONK. 

I SOAP'WORT (Saponaiia) is a genus of plants of tho 
< Older CAiiYoriiYLLK.K, nearly allied to the genus Dian- 
I thus (Pink), from which it i.s dislingnished by the abseiico 
j of the bracts at the ba.se of the calyx. The Common Soapwoit 
[ (Saponaria ojficinalis) flourishes on tho banks of slicams 
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and in copsoa and sheltered places in most parts of Kurope. 

It is found in Britain, but always near dwellings, and is 
probably not a truo native. It has lar^c, handsome, rose- 
coloured, fragrant flowers, collected into a dense terminal 
raceme. A variety with double fhjwers is cultivated in 
gardens. Both tlio root and the leaves contain saponin ; 
and the root is also useful for medicinal purposes. Jlost 
species of this Renus aio capable of being employed as a 
substitute for soap. 

SOB'BING is the term for a scries of convulsive in- 
spirations at a time when the glottis is dosed, and to 
wbicli it gives way with some violence, causing a charac- 
teristic Bound. 

SOBIES'KI. JOHN, an illustrious Polish leader, was 
horn in 1(1211, in tlie district of Olcsko, in Galicia. Ho 
was carefully brought up by bis father, who was castellan 
of Cracow and governor of Poland, completed his educa- 
tion at Pari*^, served for somo time in the body-guards 
of Louis XI\^, and travelled with his brother in France, 
Italy, and Tmkey. He seived in the Polish army with 
dibtiiielion against the Cossacks and Tartars, as w'cll as 
against the Swedes and Russians. In IflflO ho gained a 
Mctory over the Muscovite general Sheremetov; and for 
several yeais continued to fight with success against both 
Muscovites and Tartars, until raised to the dignities of 
gland marshal and grand hetman of Poland. 

Ill 1GG7 P(*land Avas invaded by 100,000 Cossacks and 
T.irtais. Subieski marched to meet them at the head of 
only 20,000 men, routed them, and compelled them to sue 
for In 1071 he defeated the Turks, Avho were led 

by Mahomet IV.; and took from thorn the fortress of 
Kut/im, till then considered impregnable. In 1G74, on 
the death of King Michael Wic^nowieeki, he was unani- 
1 lously elected King of Poland under the title of John III. 
He found the country in a state of exhaustion, the regular 
aimy consisting of only a fcAV tfiousand men, and the 
tieasuiy empty. Sobicski raised sc\eral regiments at his 
own expense, and then marched to oppose the Tuiks, who 
were ivdvancing with a largo force. Besieged- in Lemberg 
by a formidable Ottoman force, with a small but devoted 
band he issued from the town during a snoAvstorm, and 
completely runted his enemies. A fresh Turkish army, 
nuinbeiing between 200,000 and 800,000, came, at the 
head <'f Avhich Avas the Pasha of Dnmasciis, avIkj had nc- 
(juired in Avar the surname of Shaitan, or “ the l>cvil,'* 
aeiompanied by a formidable artillery. Sobieski intrenched 
himself, Avith about 10,000 men, between tAvo villages on 
the banks of the Dniester, and there sustained for tAventy 
(lays the attacks of the enemy and a continued cannonade. 
At length, Avhcii, on 11th October, 1(570, the Polisli king 
issued out (d Ids intrenchinonts in order to engnge AA'ilh 
the (iispropoi Honed hosts, Shaitan Pasha otTered him an 
lionourable peace, which was accepted. 

A few years of tranquillity folloAved — at least external 
Irauquillity, for Poland was seldom, if ever, at peace 
A^ithin lierself. But a new storm Avas gathering to draw 
out Sobieski’s energies. A most formidable aimy, com- 
manded by the Grand-vizier Kara Mustapha, after SAveeping 
over Hungary, in July, 1083, had invested Vienna, from 
whieh the Emperor Leopold and his family fled. The 
Pidish king had no reason to Ioa^o Austria, but he, as a 
Cliristian prince, determined to defend the eastern bulwark 
of Cliiistendom against the dreaded Ottomans. Having 
been joined by tho Duke of Lorraine and other German 
princes with their contingents, he at length found himself 
at tho head of 70,000 men. On tho morning of lllh 
Sqitember the allied aimy, reaching tho summit of tlio 
ridge of tho Kahlenbcrg, Avhich overhAoks tho Austrian 
capital, siiAV tho tents of tho Ottoman host in the plain 
below. On the following day Sobieski commenced his 
attack upon tho camp; tho Turks made hut an incfiectual 
resistance, and the Polish king remained master of tho 


Avholo artillery, baggage and all. lie then pursued tlio 
Turks into llungaiy, avIiok* Ik* c.xpeiicnced a check at 
Purany, but defeated them again at iStiigoiiia, and cleared 
tho whole country of the invadins. 

Returning to liis oavii kingdom, lie hjutid himself again 
involved in domestic troubles. l.\eiy at tempi th.it he h.'id 
mado for tho regencralioji of Poland aaks th waited by somo 
of the nobles, by means of tho veto wliidi the e(Mistitutiuii 
gave to c.ich. In the midst of these anxietic'', and tor- 
mented by fears of tho approaching fall of his country, lio 
died on Corpus Christi Day, IGOG. He Avas a great man, 
a successful soldier, and an accomplished scholar. 

SO'BRAON. a village in Lahore district, Punjab, 
British India, is situ.ated on the Avest bank of tho Suth j 
(Satlaj). Opposite this village, on tlm cast hank of the 
liver, in Eirozpur district, lies the famous battlefield wIkio 
.Sir Hugh (afterwards Loid) Gough gained his decji'lA^* 
victory of lOtli Fehiuary, IMG, wliicli brought to a chjse 
thofiibt Sikh War, and led to the occupation of Laliore by 
a British force. The Sikhs had taken up a strong po&iti«Mi 
on the east &ide of the Suth j, protecting the Hariki ford, 
while their rear ri'stcd upon the village of Sobiaoii. Tlic 
battle took place on tl.e Fiiozpur side, aaIktc the Sikhs 
gallantly held their earllnvorks until almost their last niau 
had fallen. Comparatively few* made tludr w.ay hack acro^- 
the ri\er. This battle immediately cleared the whole left 
bank of the Sutlej of the .Sikh force, and tiie Aictorioii. 
army crossed int«i the Punjab by a biidge of boats oppo^it * 
Firozpnr, ami took possovsion of Lalion*. 

SOCAGE. in its oiiginal sigml’( iti- i, accoiding tn 
lhacton, Littletcm, and others, U sei \ ice fendered by a tenant 
to his lord by the soc (sokoy i ]<’ ugh-'hare. I’he teiin 
Avas afterwards extended to all ‘■cri ices rendered aa Inch aa ere 
of n(»n-military chniacter, and Avere fixed. The cert.vinty 
of the sei vices distinguished socage teiinie from tenuie in 
chi\alry, or by knight's sen ice, on the one h.ind, and fiom 
tenure in pine vilhmage b\ aibitiary ser\iee, on the other; 
and tlieicfore Litthton sfns, s, 11-S, “A man m.ay hold of 
his loid liy Fi.ali'v only: and such Inuire is ,a tiniire in 
socage; for e\ery tenure which is not a tenure in chiialiy 
is a tenure in socage/’ 

Socage is .‘i.iid by old aa liters to be of thr* e kinds : si)C.ige 
in frank tennre, .soc.igo in ancient tenure, and soca.^e in 
base tenure, riic seeamd and thiid kinds are now- c.ilkd 
respcctiAcly tennre in ancient demesne and ciA])\hold tenuie. 
The first kind is called free and common socage, te dis- 
tinguish it fiom the two others, tljough as the term socage 
hjl.s long ce.lsed to be applied to tlu* two hitter, ‘‘ socage'* 
and “free and common soc-ige” iMwniean tho same thing. 

By the 12 (hir. II. c. 21, the piovisions of Avhith Avere 
extended to Ii eland by the Irisli Aet of 11 10 C.rr. II. 

c. Ifl, tenure liy knight's ser\ice Avas abolished, and all 
lands Aveie directed to bo held in free and common socage, 
Avhieh, AAith the limited exception in favour of lands held 
in fiankalmoigne, i*. uoav the uni\eisal tenure of real pio- 
perty throughout England and Ireland and those colonies 
AAldeh have been settled by tho English. 

It is truo that a largo portion of tho soil of all tlio'iO 
countries is held by leaseholders, and in England also 
by cop} holders; but the freehold of the land held I'} 
leaseholders ami copAholdci.s is in their lords or lessor^, 
aaIio hold that fieeliuKl by socage tenures, 

SOCIAL WAR, also called tho Marstnn or ItU'^nh 
IFar, lasted fiom till 8l( uc., and was the most for- 
midablo ever carried on in Italy diiiiiig the dominion of 
the Romans. It arose fiom the desire of the Italians to 
bo placed on .a footing of equality with the Rom. ins. 
They contributed to the maintenance of tho lepuhlic, aiul 
a gri\at portion of tho Roman armies consiisted of tht-m ; 
they accordingly Avished to have a sh.iro in the adminis- 
tration of the state Avhicli they uphehi, and for Avhich they 
AA'cre jjhedding their blood. .Utempts to bestoAv tho fran- 
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rliisp upon the Italians had been made by C. Craechns and 
M. FuUius, but their hopes had been dii^appointed by tho 
lioman aristocracy. During the period preceding the out- 
break of tho Social War, several distinguished Italians had 
taken up their abode at Rome, and had exercised the Roman 
franchise, and the Romans had connived at, and tacitly re- 
cognized their citizenship. But just at the time when tho 
Italians began loudly to demand tho franchise, the consuls 

L. Licinius Crassiia and Q. Mucius Scaivola, the pontifex 
(95 B.c'.), carried the Lex Licinia Mucia, which enacted 
that all those who had illegally exercised the Roman fran- 
chise should quit Koine. This act created great exaspera- 
tion among the Italians, though they still hoped that their 
claims might be granted in a peaceful way. Four years 
passed without anything being done, until in 91 ii.c. the 
tribune Li\ius Drusus renewed the attempt of Gracchus 
and I'ulvius; but he was assassinated before be had 
attaint'd his object. Immediately after this act of violence 
another law (Lex Varia) was carried by the tribune Q. 
Varius, which enacted that all those should be prosecuted 
who had cither publicly or secretly supported the claims 
of the Italian allies. The Italians now took up arms, as 
they had no other hope; and a confederacy was formed 
among the ricentini, Scstini, Marsi, Peligni, Marrucini, 
Samnites, and Lucani. The events of this war are but 
imperfectly known from the fragmentary notices of the 
ancient writers. The object of the Italians was to over- 
thiow the supremacy of Rome, and they seemed at one 
time to have a fair chance of accomplishing their design. 
Tho Ktrnscans and L’inLiians at first j<jinod the con- 
federates, but weii>sooii reconciled to Rome. In n.c, 90 
the Romans, being in gicat difficulties, de\iaed an ad- 
mirable plan for streiigtiiening themselves by the Lex 
Juba de Ci\itate, b.c. 90, which conferred the Roman 
franchise (Romana Ci\itas) upon all the Latins and Socii 
who Lad rem.uiu'd faithful to Romo. Upon these new 
ritizens she oulJ now place full dependence, and her 
irniics were btrengthened by them, 'i he first signal vic- 
tory which they gained was in 89 n.c., under the consul 
Un. Pompeius litrabo, who defeated 70,000 Italians at 
Ascuhim, which was destroyed. After other advantages 
gained by the Roman.s, .several of the confederates de&crled 
the Common cause, and concluded separate treaties, until 
at last the Samnites and Lucanians alone carried on the 
wir. At hi.st the Romans promi>ed the franchise to all 
w’ho would lay down thiir arms. The offer wa.s accepted 
by all, with the exception of the Samnites, who were 
resolved cither to conquer or to perish, and who, in the 
rivil war which .soon ensued, joined the paity of Marius. 
The p ^uit was that Rome, notwithstanding the reverses 
t-f the Italians, was compelled to grant what she had 
obstinately refused ; but this refusal cost her and Italy the 
flower ff their population, fur nearly 300,000 liies were 

during thef-e fatal two ye.^rs, many towns were 
d'^lroyi.d, and many districts laid wa^te whidi never 
i^co\(rtd their former prosperity. The .Marsi being socii 
of the Iif.in.in->, the war wa.s called the Social War. 

SOCIALISM, dhe me.aning of tho wurd socialism, as 

M. Janet n marks in his work ** I>*s fJrigines du Socialisme 
Contfuijporain," is not ca-y to definp. Indeed. M. de 
Livele\e, anothi r imincnt writer on the subject, says, in hw 
“Socialism of To-day,*’ 1 li,i\e ne\er met with cither a 
dear definition or even a prerise desfriptirm of the word.” 
Proudhon, after “ the days of June,” in IHH, said to the 
mag'Lstrate who examined Idm, that soeiidisin “is every 
a.'-jiiratiori towards the improvement of society.” Tins de- 
finition, if finch it can be called, is far loo wide. The 
tenn might with more prcciwon be applied to doctrines 
concerning aocial reform which in any way attack tlio 
principle of private property. Bot governments have, in 
ad ages, rpsenred to themselves the right of modifying and 
rcrttricting the use of property, notably as regards the right 


of Iroqucst, so tlint such a definition wonid not be satisfac- 
tory either. Without presuming to supply tho want, we 
intend, how’over, for the purposes of this article, to limit 
the use of the term to tho proposals for a new order of 
things under which, by the action of the law or tho state, 
tho existing rights of individuals as regards property would 
be more or less completely merged in those of tho com- 
munity or state, as a whole, and a greater equality of social 
conditions brought about. 

Philosophers like Sokrates (“ Tho Republic ”) in ancient 
times; Sir Thomas More in his famous “ Utopia” (1516); 
Cumpanclla in the “ Civitas Solis ” (1623); Bacon in his 
“New Atlantis ” (1629); Harrington in “Oceana” (1666) 
— which Hume described as the most valuable model of a 
commonwealth hitherto offered — have anticipated most of the 
suggestions put forward by modern socialism. And religious 
enthusiasts belonging to most of the great religions of the 
world have, down to the present day, founded and maintaineil 
numerous societies, monastic or otherwise, in which com- 
munity of goods has been observed. During the Reforma- 
tion period a commnnistic tendency was widespre.ad in 
Gennany, and led to a terrible revolt of serfs against 
their lords, known as the Peasants' War, which was 
marked by savage cruelty on both sides. Our Eng- 
lish annals also bear traces of somewhat similar though 
less formidable risings. But these were more the blind 
movements of rage and despair than deliborato attempts to 
bring about a reconstruction of society, and it may be 
safely said that it is only within the lost 100 yc.irs that 
socialist principles have emerged from the closet of the 
student to become the work-a-day creed of thousands; and 
for the first time in history, except perhaps in ancient 
Sparta, have tboughtfnl men seriously proposed to n'- 
organize society at large on socialist lines, and make the 
state the universal employer and rewarder of labour. 

Tho limited space at oor disposal will only enable us to 
give a brief sketch of the rise and development of this 
modern socialism, and to Indicate tho materials from which 
a knowledge of this important and interesting subject can 
be obtained. 

As M. Janet has shown, the germs of ninctcenth-contury 
socialism are to be found in the writings of Jean -Jacques 
Rousseau and his followers in tho eighteenth century. 
When Rousseau, in his “ Disconrs sur rinifgalite,” wrote: 
“ Tho first who, having inclosed a piece of land, took upon 
liims(*lf to say, ‘ This is mine,' was the true founder of eivil 
society. From what crimes and miseries and horrors that 
man would have saved the human race who, tearing up the 
.stakes and filling np the ditches, had cried to his fellows: 

‘ Beware of listening to this impostor ! You are lost if you 
forget that the fruits belong to every one, and that (he 
earth belongs to no one,' ” There was much of rhetorical 
exaggeration in Rousseau's language, oa is shown by the 
context ; but without perhaps knowing it, ho gave expres- 
sion to the great fund of bitternes.s and hate whicli had 
Iktu accninulating in the hearts of the poor through ngi's 
of Oppression and wrong, and his words have since furnished 
a favourite text for socialist agitators. The Abbd Mably, 
a disciple of Rous.sean, was tho first to deliberately ailopt 
and defend this view of the mischiefs following from the 
principle of private property. Another writer of the same 
period, Morelly, in bis “ Code do laNatnre,” a work directly 
advocating tho establishment of communism, also soggests 
tho idea, worked out mncli more fully by Charles Fourier, of 
accommodating social arrangements to the human passions 
in snch a way as to make it impossible to be wickedL M. 
Janet has little difficnlty in showing that In the main the 
French Revolution, far from being socialistic, established 
upon a broader and firmer basis the principle of private 
property. 1 1 must be admitted, however, that the natural as- 
piration for greater equality of social conditions which always 
attendsan approach to equality in civil rights found eloquent 
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expression in tho speeches of most of the loaders. Under 
the Directory, Babcuf, an obscure newspaper- writer, sketched 
out a mad scheme for an equal division of property, and 
formed a conspiracy, among tho many i*cstles8 and disap- 
pointed spirits of tho time, for completing the revolntion, os 
be called it, by one last great stroke — the abolition of private 
property. His plot was, however, betrayed to the govern- 
ineiit, and he and his principal accomplices were seized 
beforo a blow had been struck. After a long trial Babeuf 
and another were condemned to death, and several others 
to banishment. 

Meanwhile Robert Owen, the founder of English Socialism 
[see OwKN, Roiikut], was preparing to enter upon tho 
woik of Hooial reform in a very ditl'ercnt spirit. “Like 
most men of the time,” says an American critic, “ he looked 
upon society ns a manufactured product, and not as an 
organism endued with imperishable vitality and power of 
giowth.” Owen’s fundamental axiom was that man is 
entirely the creature of his environment, and therefore not 
lesponsible for virtue or vice : while by placing him amidst 
the proper conditions ho may be made perfect. He attri- 
buted all the evils of society to priests and po]itici.ans, 
whose annihilation would, he conceived, be speedily fol- 
h)wed by universal happiness. An experiment inspired by 
stich ideas could hardly iiave been a success under the most 
f.iNouinblo Conditions. Rut Owen's famous attempt at 
New Harmony (Indiana), in 1825, was not made under 
favourable conditions. His rejection of all religion pre- 
vented him from drawing the best class of the country 
into his scheme, and a public invitation to “ the industrious 
and well-disposed of all nations,” without any sort of selec- 
tion, was not 'the way to gather together a society qualified 
to successfully carry out a communistic experiment. As 
.Mr, Noyes says in his “ History of American Socialism,” 

‘ The socialistic thcorizers all assume that association is a 
step in advance of civilization. If that Is true we must 
assume also that tho most advanced class of civilization is 
that which must take tho first step; and a discrimination 
of some sort will be required to get that class into the 
work, and shut out the barbarians who would hinder it.” 
An account of one of the non-religious socialist communities 
would, with slight variations, servo as a history of all - 
Owenite, Fourierite, or wliat not In the work above 
quoted Mr. Noyes prints an interesting sketch of the Vcl- 
](iw Spiiiigs community by an anonymous writer who had 
1>een one of its members, some passages of which wo quote. 
Ho describes how “for the first few weeks all entered into 
the new 8)btem with a will. Service was the order of the 
(lay. Ministers of the gospel guided tlie plough ; called 
the swine to their corn instead of sinners to repentance ; 
and let patience have her perfect work over nn unruly yoke 
of oxen. Ijidies who had seldom seen the inside of their 
(jwn kitchens went into that of tho common eating-house 
and made themselves useful among pots and kettles.” 
“ It was in the social atmosphero of the community that 
th(' first cloud arose. Self-lovo was a spirit wdiich would 
not be exorcised,” and in three months the leaders of the 
community liad to acknowledge “ that social equality was 
a failure.” “Community of goods "soon proved to bo a 
failure likewise. “ Tho industrious, tho skilful, and the 
strong saw tho products of their labour enjoyed by the 
indolent, the nnskillod, and tho improvident ; and self-lovo 
rose against benovolonco. A band of musicians insisted 
that their brassy harmony was as necessary to the common 
happiness as bread and meat, and declined to enter tho 
harvest-field or the workshop. A lecturer upon natural 
Hcicnco insisted upon talking only while others worked. 
Mechanics whoso day’s labour brought 2 dollars into tho 
common stock insisted that they should, in justice, w'oik 
only half as long as tho agriculturist whoso day's work 
brought but one.” In short, tho desire for individmil 
Imppiness proved as strong within the community as with- 
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out it, and In less than a year had sent Its members bock 
again to the selfish woild from which they had in vain 
sought to escape. 

In the same year (1825), but shortly before Owen’s own 
experiment at New Harmony, to wliich wo have already 
referred, Abram Combe, one of bih disciples, started a com- 
mnnity at Orbiston, near Glasgow', and the Yellow Springs 
settlement was made under Owonite inflnencf*. In less 
than two years all three were aliandoned, and Owen, having 
spent much of his fortune at New Harmony, ictnrned to 
England, impoverished but undaunted, to renew his propa- 
ganda. One or two further attempts to cany out his ideas 
were made in England and Ireland, and several in America, 
but of all the same story of disunion, financial difiicultics, 
and final break-up, after a few months or years, has to he 
told. 

About tho time when Owen began his moveincnt in tliis 
country grand but vague schemes for the leorganization of 
society were also being put foi ward in France; by St. Simcjii. 
Claude H. Comte do St. Simon was boiii in 1700, and 
belonged to a branch of tlu* hnnou^ family of that name. 
A curious mixture of vanity and oiigiii.iIUv early showed 
itself in him. When only st\(iitt.cii he Instructed his 
servant to aw'ake him c\ery moiuing with the reminder 
that ho had griMt things to do. At nineteen h'* connnandeil 
a company in the expedition sent t-.it to In Ip the American 
colonists ill their struggle witli F'lgl.iiid. and gained some 
distinction. In a few years lie left the army to dc\ote 
himself to the study of civilization, with a view to intro- 
ducing the greatest improvement** possible. Ho took no 
active part in polities during Die Revola[iun. hut in partner- 
aliip with a Prubsian baioii made sp cii.iti\c imestments 
in the spoils of the nobles ■ ' "he elerg;. Although his 

noble birth was a sufficient e.scu' • for his imprisonment 
during the Terror, and almost brought him to tlu; guillotine, 
he succeeded in amassing a tolerahle foitunc, most of which 
he spent in endeavouring to equip liiins(*lf for the great 
work of dexising a new scheme of soricty. He first kept 
open house to professors and otlieT learned men, and so 
contrived to pick up a considerable smattering of science. 
He afterwaids tiavtdied in F.iiglaiui, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. Marriage also foniu'd oiir of the fi-aturcs in this 
work of self-cultuie, and ended unli.ippily in a divorce by 
mutual consent in less than a _\eai. lie then proposed to 
Madame de Stael, but xvithoiit success. K.\tra\agance and 
dissipation soon swallowed u[> the lemaimler of his fortune, 
and St. Simon xvas reduced to sucli straits tliat he was glad 
to get cmplovment as a copyist in a mont-de-pli'te at Paris, 
with a s.alary of 1000 francs a year. He produced several 
unimportant works of a semi- scientific character at inter- 
vals from 1803, and in 1811, xvith the aid of Augustin 
Thierry, one of his few' disciples, xvrote “ Reorganisation do 
la Societd euro})dcnnc.” Tliis was followed by numerous 
other wiitings, mostly of a fugilixe and ephemeral character, 
but including “Parabole” (1811>), in xvhich lie dcKilared, 
xvith nmcli audacity, that the cfl'cct produced by the loss 
of the king, all the royal famil} , and all the ministers of 
state would be trifling cumpanul xvith the disaster that the 
deaths of a like number of the leaders of science and manu- 
factures xvould inflict upon the country. For this he xv.is 
prosecuted, but acquitted. In 1818 his health had com- 
pletely broken doxvn under the pr.vations and disappoint- 
ments ho endured, and he xvas in tho direst straits when nn 
old employd of his in revolntionar}' times, named Diard, came 
to the rescue, took him into his house and main tai nod him at 
his work for two years, when the death of his bcueiactor 
again left St. Simon without resource. In 1820, however, 
he produced “ L’lndinstrie,” written in conjunction xvith 
Auguste Comte and A. Thierry, and a '"Cateebisme des 
Industriols” iu 1822-23. Still none of his books were 
succcvssful, and he had gieat difficulty in getting them 
published. In 1823, ox ei whelmed by poverty, ill-health, 
27 
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and want of success, he attempted suicide by shooting him- 
self. He escaped, however, wdth the loss of an eye, and 
lived to write hi.s principal work, “ Nouve.au Christianihine.” 
He died at Paris in May, 1825, still full of schemes for the 
dissiMuination of liis ideas, and full of contidenco in their 
ultimate adoption. “ A blind superstition,” said ho, ‘“lias 
placed the golden age of humanity in the past, while it 
really lies in the futnre.” AUhouf^h his teachings are vague 
and confused as to details, the leading ideas aie clear enough. 
He considered the industrial chiefs of society to bo its 
natural and appropriate rulers, the final end of social 
acti\ity being, as he said, the ^'exploitation of the world 
by assiciatioii.'’ In the “ Nouveau Chiiatiauisme ” St. Simon 
Ciuiea\oiiis to reducfl Chiis*tianity to its Mtnplc and 
essential eleiiirnts, and seized upon the great pn‘cept of 
Jesus — ‘‘ love thy neighbour as thybclf’ — which he wished to 
iii.ikc the leading principle in the reorganization of society. 
A small sect of St. Simonians wixs formed in Paris after 
his diatli, and made a great sensation for a time. They, 
howe\er, developed many extravagant notions, especially in 
legurd to the position of women and tlie relations of the 
M xoh, jiiiJ founded a sort of fantastic SJicerdotalism. A com- 
munity, started by Enfaiitin, at Memlmontant, soon came 
to an ignominious end. The le.ideis were tried and con- 
doiniicd for pioceedings picjndicial t(j social cider, and in 
l>d2 the sect ciithely bioke np. St. Simon’s inllueiiro on 
the tliought of the age lIlU^t not he estiinatcd by the 
ndieulous failure of his proh '■sed followers. His idea that 
so« iet\ should bo the owner of all the instruments of pro- 
duction, and iiitiust to social gioups and social function- 
.11 ic'. the management of the \arious prupeities, is one of 
the leading piinciples of the aggi'cssive socialism of to-day. 
Tl.o ITU re fact, too, of his ha>mg numbered .among his 
di‘«(;ip]cs men afterwards so famous as Auguste Cointo 
ti philo^f.jjher, Augustin Thierry the historian, and 
Mu'htd Cii. waller the political economist, is alone butficieiit 
to rescue his name from oblivion. 

Aiiuther prominent French soci.TlIst loader, Ch.arle.s 
Fouiiir, had been engaged in working out his ideas at the 
s.une time as St. Simon [see FiiuiiihU, Ciiaiilks], and in 
1.''22 puhlidicd them in an elaboiatc work entitled “Tiaitc 
d’As'.ociation doinestiqiie agricole.” Fourier saw what his 
pied* ( ( s^ors had not, that society is a growth, and not a , 
con^ti action ; but he lost himself in magnificent specu- 
lations as to the formation and propagation of worlds, and 
tlic futuie destinies of man, who, aecoidmg to him, is to 
attain an a\crage height of 7 feet, with u proportionate 
iiii-rease of intellcctnal power, and to live 14-1 yeans. In 
his sthcnie of ideal cornmunitic'*, called phnlanxrs^ to con- ; 
sist of 18li0 pcTsons, divided into groups as sympathies and | 
ta-^te*, may guide, and .all living in a common haine, the j 
jihdlansteTif^ Fourier relics up^Jii the sensual pxssioiis us ; 
tht motive power to maiutaiii human activity, but he 
oiuiltMl to take into account one of the strongest of them 
— i: d.jleiice. Fourierism found its principal field for experi- 
nwi.i in the United States. It was preceded by the well- 
kiiowii lirook Farm community, founded in 1811, under 
thr diieot inspiration of the famous Unitarian preu<ber 
Hr. Channi/jg, as an effort towards estahlisliing the king- 
dom of (jod UfKjn earth. The Hupedale community wa.s 
also started in the following vear by the Uuiveif>.distH on 
very similar lines to Brook Fann. The masterpiece of 
Hawthorne, the “ Blithedalc Romance” (while purely a 
romance), is founded on the great novelist’s personal 
memories of Brook Fann, and is invaluable a.sshowing atonce 
the spirit of the movement and its weakness. In the soil tlju.s 
prepared Fourierism, which was introduced into America by 
Albert Brisbane and Horace Greeley in 1842, soon struck 
rfM>t and produced a far wider and more cnthashistir move- . 
inent than the Owenitc one. From twenty to thirty ! 
jdjularixes and other similar communities were founded | 
under its inHpiratioii in the next few years. Like the | 


Owonitc societies they usually took up largo quantities of 
hind in thinly settled parts of the country, and devoted 
their energies mainly to agriculture, though a saw-mill 
generally figures in tlio records of these societies, and often 
i as one of the most important sources of income. Their 
I fate, though not quite so speedy, was at last tho sumo as 
I that of their prcdecc.ssois, and in ten or twelve years 
internal dissensions had made an end of them all. 

These eoi-lier philanthiopic and experimental forms of 
socialism, then, have been put to tho trial and condemned 
unequivocally. Tho test of practical experience has been 
applied as their promoters desiied, and, like the touch of 
Ithuiiel's spear, it revealed them in their tnic character, as 
generous dreani.s, which may, in tlie dim and distant future, 

[ perhaps, be to somo extent realized, but utterly unsuitod to 
the men and women of tho age to which they were intio- 
duced with such high hopes. The adverse verdict has 
been fatal, and Oweuism, St. Simonism, and FourieriMii aio 
now not only dead, but almost forgotten, except by what 
one may call social antiquaries. We must not omit 
to mention, however, somo other proposals of a moro 
moderate, if not yet practicable natuie, wliicli wero put for- 
w.aid about this time. Louis Blanc strongly believed in 
national workshops, and when the revolution of 1818 
occurred ho prevailed upon the provisional government, 
of which ho was a meinbor, to put the plan into pi act ice. 
Numbers of workshops were set up in Paris, and many 
tbouMnds of labourei'S engaged, but eonfubiun and mi:»- 
management soon followed, and tbo experiment was 
abandoned. At the same period tho Constituent Assembly 
voted a subsidy of .0,000,000 francs to encourage the fm*- 
mation of working men’s associations, as it was commonly 
bup[>osed that a supply of capital alone was needed to 
enable productive societies of workmen to compete succes.s- 
fully with production under the existing system. In Paiin 
thirty associations, twenty-seven of which wire composed 
of working men, comprising in all 434 associates, received 
890,500 fiaucs. Their history is V617 instructive. Within 
I six months three of the associations failed, and there wlm'c 
many changes of managers. By July, 1851, eighteen a.ssoci- 
atiun-s had vanished, in loss than another year twelve mom 
had gone, and in 1875 but one was left. 

Pi oudhon, another promment socialist of the time, unlike 
Louis Blanc, wanted to carry out bis reforms without state 
aid, and started, in 1849, the bangue du pfuple^ an 
.iisociution of 20,000 workmen, pledged to take its notes 
ns money. The main idea of tho institution was to bring 
the means of obtaining credit within reach of all, and tho 
bank advanced four-fifths of the value of articles deposited 
with it, in its own notes, without interest. The experi- 
ment, however, was soon stopped by tho government, who 
suppressed the bank on the giound of its violation of tho 
laws of trade. 

Meanwhile, however, another moro vigorous and wide- 
spread variety of sociailsm has grown op. From tho time 
when tho French Revolution shattered the already totter- 
ing structure of feudalism there has been in every country 
of Europe a steady movement towards political equality 
and democratic government. At the same time, a move- 
ment in tho opposite direction has been taking place in tho 
industrial world. The rapid growth of capital, and the 
marvellous progress of invention, have very greatly in- 
creased tho productive power of labour, and enormously 
improved the means of inter-commonicatioiL These clianges 
have tended to supersedo what one may perhaps call tho 
domestic production of earlier times, when the transitjon 
from employd to employer was ea.sy and common, by 
a system of capitalistic prodnetion on a large scale, and by 
means of what have been called indnstrial armies, in which 
the ordinary workman has no more chance of changing his 
condition than the private soldier has of obtaining tha 
marshars baton. 
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“Tlio much -vexed wages question/' snys M. Lavcdcye, 
aggraxatcd, wo ventuio to add, by the iiijcntainty of em- 
ployment rt'sulting from tlio exceedingly complex and 
hensitivo organization of modern industry, ‘‘gives to social- 
ism the cliaractcr of an acute inflammatory disease. 
Formerly wages were regulated by custom, and often even 
by ofKcial tariff.” To-<lay they are fixed by competition. 
“ Ifeio the law of Kicardo, that ‘iron law,' as the German 
socialists term it, in accordance wdth which wages tend to 
decrease to that fatal point which ponnits tho workman 
meiely to live and perpetuate Ids kind, comes too often 
ijito operation. [For fuller discussion of this question see 
\Va<jks.] Ah soon as this law, formulated by economists, 
began to he understood by woiking men, they said, ‘ Since 
our wages depend upon tlio supply of our labour, let us 
cease to work until we get higher wages.’ llcnco those 
strikes aud coalitions on tho Continent, in America, and 
(•s[»ecially in England, which almost daily interrupt work 
and iiit(‘ifejo with c\ery trade. Masters and men are in 
a state of constant warfare, having their battles, their 
\ictories, and their defeats. It is a dark and hitter civil 
war, wheicin he wins who can hold out longest without 
earning anything; a struggle far more cruel and more keen 
than that decided by bullets from a barricade; oiio whore 
all the furniture is pawmed or sold, where the savings of 
bitter tiirnis .arc gradually devoured, and where at last 
f.imme and misery besiege tho home, and oblige tho wife 
and little ones to cry for mercy.'* 

History shows that inequality of conditions has over 
h(‘cu the greatest peril of democracies from tho old Greek 
Kqiublics down wauls, and tho march of d<‘mocratic prin- 
ciples 111 our times has bronglit modem society face to face 
With tlie same danger, “For centuries,” as Tainc says, 

‘ beli(‘f and obodieiico were an inlicritnnco ; ” the existing 
' ocial organization was regarded as almost divine, a thing 
against which it were alike vain and impions to rebel. 
Hut tlio Hevolntion, with its watchw'ord of equality, has 
(hanged all that, and as political equality is moro nearly 
attained, tho demand for social equality groWs louder and 
more urgent. Tresent-day socialists look entirely to state 
ti.uisformation for social regeneration. They are politicians 
and revolutionists. The general aim of the socialists with 
whom tho statesmen of Europe have now to deal, is to 
establl'.li a democracy of labour, “a state,” ns Mr. Kao says, 
“ in which power and property shall be based on labour; 
where citizenship shall depend on a labour qualification 
instead of a qualification of birth or of property ; where 
there shall bo no citizen who enjoys without labouring, and 
IK) citizen who labours without enjoying ; where every one 
who is able to work sbnll have employment, and every one 
who has wrought shall retain tho whole produce of his 
labour.” In order to bring about this state of things the 
land of the country and all instruments of production must 
become the property of the community, and all industrial 
operations must be placed under the direct administration 
of the state. This fonn of socialism originated, as wo shall 
see, in Germany, and its remarkable extension of tho duties 
of tho state becomes less astonishing when we find that the 
rnissian civil code, as quoted by M. Lavelcye, already con- 
tains such socialistic provisions as the following: — 

“ To those who cannot find employment work shall be 
assigned suitable to their strength and ability. 

“Those who, from indolence or taste for idleness, or 
from any other vicious disposition, neglect to provide them- 
selves with the means of subsistence, shall bo obligf^d to 
execute useful works under surveillance. 

“The state has the right, and is obliged to create 
institutions for restraining at once both pauperism and 
prodigality.** 

While French socialism was active and sanguine it met 
with little or no sympathy in Germany, and it is only since 
the revolutionary period of 1848 that the now and more 


scientific form of sorialisin l^as grown up in that country 
and gradually spiead into others, including England. The 
first important woik on the subject in Germany was tho 
“Investigations on tho Organization of Labour," written 
by Professor Winkelblech under tlie nom do ffutrre of Carl 
Mario, and left unfinished at his death in He con- 

demned what lie called tlie pagan principle of sarrlficing 
the masses to the interests of the few, on which lie con- 
sidered present society to he based, and n^sinted the right 
of every man, as such, to property and to the enjoyment 
of the resources of the earth which God ha*! hestowt-d upon 
mankind. He condemned exclasive ownership of natural 
agents of any kind as tending to deprive new-comers of 
their legitimate inlicritanee, and advocated the conveision 
of land and the in'^truinents of pioduction into collective 
property, though each one should have almost unlimited 
control over the fiuits of his own labour. Indeed, by a 
different route he arrived at much tho same conclusions as 
Karl Marx, undoubtedly the most ])r(jfound and original 
tliinkcr that socialism lias yet pioduccd. L’nlikc French 
socialisin, which w'as inspired, as we have seen, by the ex- 
travagant and \isionary theories of men like St. Simon and 
Fourier, tlie formidable German socialism of to-day “founds 
its doctrines/’ as Mr. Kae observes in “ Contemporary So- 
cialism,” “on a thoroughly Sf ieiitifie investigation of the 
facts and critieisin of the principles of the present indus- 
tiial retjime^ and it seeks to cairy them out by moans of a 
political organization, gi’ow'ing singularly in strength, and 
based on tlic class inteicsts of the great majority of the 
people.” The same antlK‘rity allows at some length how 
this socialism is the natural o ’e >me of German philosophy, 
which passed from the Idealism c i H 'gcl into the Humanism 
of Feuerbach. Under the inHuence of this latter many of 
the young Hegelians or Hegelian Left turned to socialism 
as the prnctiral application of their \iews. 

Karl Marx certainly belonged to this school. Bom at 
TriJvcs in 1818, the son of a Christian Jew who held a high 
post in the ci\ il service, Marx won a considerable reputation 
at tho University of Bonn. He would probably have .settled 
down as a profess(»r hut for liis radical sMnpathies, whicli 
easily drew him into newspaper warfare, and induced him 
to take up n political position fatal to his advancement 
under goveinment. As editor of the Rhanifh GazttU^ he 
attacked tho autliorities so boldly and vigorously that the 
paper was soon suppressed. Maix then went to Paris and 
continued his attacks on the Prussian government in such 
papers as w’ere open to liiin with so much bitterness that 
they procured his expulsiou fiom Fi’anco. He tlien took 
refuge in Brussels, w here he was soon again actively engaged 
in controversy on political and economic subjects, ^larx was 
always a thoroughgoing believer in the principle of evolu- 
tion as applied to society, and ridiculed the French social- 
istic schemes as impracticable utopias, because they ignored 
the progressive development of .society. He told the Com- 
munist League (a society founded in Paris in 1838) that 
“ their work could have no tenable thwretical basis except 
that of a .scientific insiglit into the economical structure of 
society, and that this ought to bo put into a popular form, 
not with the rieip of cai'Ttjing out any niopian fyftenu 
but of promoting among the working classes and other 
classes a sclf-conseious participation in the process of his- 
torical transformation of society that was taking place 
under their eyes.” Tho I^rcaguc invited him to attend their 
General Congress in I/)ndon in 1847, and there he g.ained 
Iho adoption of the “ Manifesto of tho Communist Party," 
which was composed by himself and Engels, and was 
widely distributed over Europe just before the Kevolution 
of 1848. “ This Communist League,” obsciw’es Mr. Rae, 

“may be said to bo the first orpuiization, and this com- 
munist manifesto tho first public declaration of the Inter- 
national Social Domocmey that now is.” In tho manifesto 
society was described as broadly divided into two hostile 
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sections — the capitalust class and the proletariat; the 
system of waj::c-laboar was denounced as condemning men 
to practical slavery; and workmen \\ere urged to strive for 
political power and use it to supersede the bourgeoisie or 
capitalist class by the state. 

Marx was very active during the revolutionary period of 
1848— 19, and at its close retired in disappointment to 
London, After the dissolution of the Communist League 
in 1852, he quietly contiinicd his literary labours until he 
again came into piomiiu nco in couuectiou with the famous 
International Working Men's Association. It arose out of a 
conference between Knglish and French workmen relating to 
the London I'shibition of 18G2, and its original aim was 
moderate eiiougli. Matx, however, soon gained a para- 
mount influence in its counsels, and under his guidance it 
took up the woik of the defunct Communist League. After 
a few years it was able to boast an enorinons number of 
members, but it probably never bad ain thing like the unity 
and cohesion whicli the feais of its enemies or the boasts 
of its friends attributed to it. The intluencc of the society 
was tiist exliibited in 1800 in Franco. In that } ear a 
strike of tailors occuned in England, and the English mas- 
ters offered good terms to Fiench woikmen to cross the 
Channel. Ttie International iSceidy. however, bound to pio- 
tect the interests of its Englj-'Ii im inbcis, put its veto on 
the ide.i. and ritnijulled the Fuiich wurkineii to decline the 
offer, (dn scMial ‘'ub'‘eqnent occasions, both in England 
and various conntrie> of ibiropc, employers who tried dur- 
ing a strike to replace their own workmen by foreign 
arti'^ans found tl:i*mi>ehcs tliwartcd by the agents of the 
International. 

The head»pnrters of the «:oeIety were e,stabli<hcd in T>on- 
dun, the gcneial council consist mg of a secretary-general 
and fifteen membeis. Each country formed a branch of 
tlic association, and each branch was di\idt‘d into sections. 
The insurrtetion of the I’aris Commune in 1871, with 
which the leadeis of the International were at least in 
bytnpathy, proved its deathblow. Its more moderate 
adlien-nts, iiiLluding mobt of the English workmen, were 
alienated by the excesses committed, and the more violent 
divippointul at its inability to afford material assistance. 
The bieak-up was hastened by a quarrel which Ux^k place 
at their coiiltc^s at the Hague in 1872 between the advo- 
caU.s of cciitr.ilizt d jtolilieal authority for tiie govemment 
of the state of the future, headed by Marx, and tlie an- 
archic socualist*!. It'd by Hakuiiiu, the founder of Kussian 
Nihilism, who objected to any supreme authority at all, 
and would lja\e industry conducted on a communistic prin- 
ciple by voluntarily formed groups of workmen, which might 
or might not adopt some f'lrni of federation. 

After the collapse of the International Marx ceased to 
take an active ]iart in political agitation, and devoted the 
rest of his life to ('conomic studies. He died in London in 
1 ^^>3. and i'. buried in Highgate Cemetery. Ilis remaikable 
k, Das Capital," the first part of which was published in 
1^07, was ti.uislatcd into English in 188 ^j* 87. Mr. Rae, 
in his ‘‘Contf iiijyiraij. .Sfx'ialiMin,” says of this work: **The 
*Das ( apital’ of Marx may be said to be tlie sacred book 
of conteinfxuary M.riali m, and ibougb, like other sacred 
IBooks, it IS probably a .s<abd one to the body of the faith- 
ful, for it is (Xln irifly Miff reading, it is the great source 
from which SfycialiM a^ritators draw their inspiration and 
arguments. Apart from the representativ*- character with 
which it is thus invcste<l, it must be at once acknowledged 
to be an able, learned, and important woik, founded on 
diligent research, C'\inc:ng careful elaboration of materials, 
riiUch acuteness of logical analysis, ami so much sulicitudc 
for precision that a Sfx'cial terminology lias Ix-en invented 
to secure it.” Anj thing like a detailed analysis of this 
work would, of course, be qnitc beyond the scope of such 
an artii le as the present. We must therefore content our- 
‘■'Ivt'S wmIi itdieating of its leading principles. In 


common with Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. R. Say, and other 
orthodox economists, Marx declares value in cxcliango to 
be produced by human labour alone. The price of any 
commodity represents the avtuage amount of labour re- 
quired to produce it under the normal industrial conditions 
of the time. But labour is also a commodity, and to it the 
same law applies. Its natural price is thereforo the nv(*r- 
nge cost of the labour necessary to procure the workman’s 
maintenance at the standard of living of his class at the 
particular period and in the particular country in question. 
In this we have also the Ricaidian or orthodox ccoiU'Uiic 
law of wages. Maix goes on to show that five or six horns’ 
work a day would suftico to produce tho comino<liiirM 
nect'ssary to maintain the labourer and his family for a 
day. And now we come, according to liim, to the sen iff 
of tho accumulation of capital by the robbery of labour. 
Under tho existing 8y^tcm of production the capitalist is 
able to buy a day's labour, of (say) twelve hours, at the 
of its production, probably only five or six hours. This 
labour is then applied to the manufacture of articles wlmse 
value in e.’cchango is increased by a corresponding aiiKAUil, 
for labour has been already described as the sole source of 
value in exchange. Those articles now belong t<» the 
capitalist, who pockets the difference between the fi\c or 
six hours’ hibour-foieo represented by the wages he h is 
p-iid, and the twelve hours’ labour-force by wliich I lie 
value in exchange of his commodities lias been increasnl, 
and the workman is lobbed of the exchange value of ijij» 
labour to exactly the same extent. Marx goes on to contend 
that till* only way to substantially improve the conditicoi rff 
the workman, and to stop this perpetual plunder of labom 
by the capitalist, is to entirely overturn the present capitali'«t 
regime, and socialize the land and all instruments of p'f - 
duction — that is, make them tlie property of the com- 
munity as a whole, not of individual members. It is im- 
portant to observe that Marx founds his whole argument 
on the assumption, derived, as wc have said, from the cat Jicr 
economists, that labour is tho sole sonreo and measure (d 
valuo-in-exclmngc. He rigidly insists upon this point, 
although in so doing, as both M. de I^avelcye and Mr. Ji'ae 
have ably shown, lie is reduced to great argumentative 
straits, and not unfrequentJy landed in obvious absurdities 
and even contradictions. 

The truth is tliat, as the late Professor Jevons fii>t 
conclusi\cly showed in Ins able work on the “Theory of 
Political Economy," vtility is the primary source of value, 
and that labour is only a scconuary, though important, 
factor. [See Vai.uk,] The foundation-stone ha\ing 
thus already crumbled away, it is difficult to see Low tho 
disciples of Marx will be able to prevent the ultimate fall 
of the whole logical structure he so laboriously reared upon it. 

Wc must now turn from tho greatest thinker of moduli 
socialism to its gi-eatost apostle^ Ferdinand Lassalle. A 
brief account of his strange and romantic career will be 
found elsewhere [see Lassalle, Fekdinand], and we 
shall only touch liere upon his work as an advocate of 
s^^UIism. He may be said to have practically created tho 
German socialist party of to-day. His first definite state- 
ment of socialist views was given in a lectnre he delivered 
in 1 802 to a working men s society in Berlin, on “ The con- 
nection between the Present Epoch of History and tho Idea 
of tho Working Cla^s.” It brought npon film a govern- 
ment prosecution and imprisonment. Nothing daunted, 
be, in the following year, at the invitation of a working 
men’s congress at l^eipzig, repeated Ids views in a letter 
which was puhliahcd under the title of “The Working 
Mens Programme,” and styled by his friends “Tho Wit- 
teinhcrg Theses” of the present socialistic movement. In 
it the question of the emancipation of the working classes 
is dealt with from tho standpoint of the Hegelian philo- 
sophy of history. He shows how the bourgeois jieriod, 
which, in 1789, succeeded to tho feudal age, Ls doomed in 
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its turn to bo replaced by a working-class ngo. Like Marx, 
I.nssiille is a strong believer in tho piogressivc development 
of society. “ It is impossible,” ho says (as quoted by Mr. 
Hue), to make a revolution ; it is possible only to give ex- 
ternal legal sanction and effect to a revolution already con- 
tained in the actual circumstances of society 

'I'o seek to make a revolution is tlie folly of immature men 
ulio Imvo DO consideration for the laws of history ; and for 
the saino reason it Is iinmaturo and puerile to try to stem 
a revolution that iias already completed itself in the in- 
teiior of society.” 

Lassallc founds his whole attack on the present social 
system, and those who contend that the working man's 
position can be improved under it, upon tho “iron law of 
wages,” of which wo have already spoken. In opposition to 
Scliultze-Delitzscli and tho progressive Liberals who had 
been busy in promoting trades’ unions, co-operative stores, 
savings banks, sick funds, &c., Lassalle said all these were 
\>orse than uscles'!. As soon as they had become general 
the minimnm cost of li\ing would be reduced, and as com- 
jietition always tends to reduce wages to that ininimum, 
the capitalist employer would in the end reap all the bene- 
fit. The only real cure, he urged, is co-operative produc- 
tion. tJie substitution of associated labour for wage-labour, 
as hy that means alone can tho efTccts of the “iron and 
CHiel law of necessary wages” be escaped. At tlie same 
time he contended that it was absurd to expect workmen 
out of their scanty earnings to save enough capital to take 
p.nt in pi eduction on a large scale, which the conditions of 
model n industry demand. The state should advance the 
capital for this purpose. It docs so to stait i:iilwa)s, to 
de\cl(jp agriculture, t&c. ; and might do it w itli more reason 
in tills case, since tho great w'orking class (90 per cent, of 
the population) arc, in fact, not a class, but tho state itself. 
L.iss.dle saw clcaily enough that the fiist step must bo to 
obt.iiii political power for tho woiking classes, and on 23rd 
May. 1803, he founded tho General Woiking Mon's Associa- 
tion for the promotion of universal suffrage by peaceful 
agitation. He worked at tho cause by means of the press 
with inurvcllous energy and enthusiasm. He traversed the 
countiy in nil directions, making speeches and establishing 
bi. Indies, Hut the German workmen remained unmoved, 
and after three rnontlis of strenuous cxeition a poor 1000 
linn I’d s only w'cro enrolled. Disappointed, but not dis- 
bc.nlened, ho still toiled on for another year, and then, 
fiiiiling the nuinbns still under 5000, he ga^e up the t.ask 
in dcspiir. His sudden and tragical death on 31st August, 
I Mi t, strange to say, gave a frcsli impulse to the movement. 
JIi'v billowers appear to have been taught that he was not 
di ad, but only translated, and would ng.iin come to lead them. 
Anyhow liis teachings took root at last, and largo numbers 
of w 01 kmen became ardent con\ erts. 

l.a.ssalle, altbough content to accept state-aided co- 
o]iei alive production a.s an instalment, looked foiwnrd to 
a complete transfoimation of present industrial urr.ingc- 
incnts. “ Wo have a system of socialism now,” ho says, “ but 
it IS anarchic and hopelessly unjust, .and should be replaced 
by a regulated and rational system.” His teachings are 
>ciy iriueli akin to tliose of Knrl Marx, and tlic main dis- 
tinetion between them is the more model ale and thoroughly 
national spirit which laissallc showed tlnoughout his career 
ns a socialist, rrince Bismarck lent a willing ciu' to some 
of I.assallc’s schemes for state aid to woiking men, and has 
oftiMi avowed his sympathy with them. His attempts at 
socialistic legislation, however, have quite failed to conciliate 
the socialists. Bishop Kettclur of ^laycnco, too, came under 
tho inHuenco of Lossalle, and devoted himself with great 
ardour to founding the Catholic socialist party, now very 
strong, whicli, according to M. do Laveleyc, tenches “ the 
ideas of Marx and Lassnlle, invested with a slight Cathulio 
varni.sli,” and has ‘‘ gained tlie adhesion of two very numer- 
ous classes”— the sinnllcr lurnl propiietors and the Catho- 


lic peasantry of South Germany — “ that the social demo- 
crats were unable to reach.” 

The league founded by Ln;5salle received a great impetus 
on the extension of the suffrage in ISCd, but dissensions 
arose over the question of joining the International and 
accepting its progi*amine. In 18(i9 Liibknccht and Bebel 
were expelled from the league, and in the following year 
founded the Social Democratic Labour Party. Ibjth sections 
joined in condemning the prosecution of the war against 
France after the republic had been foinird, and also the 
constitution of the German Empire. This unpatriotic 
conduct Prince Bismarck nc\er foigot, and wlicu the two 
parties, which had united in 1874, polled, in 1877, nearly 
500,000 votes, he took alarm, and after the attempts on 
the emperors life by Hocdel and Nobiling, caused repres- 
sive measures to bo taken by the government, A state of 
siege was dcclaied in Beilin, newspapers were suppressed, 
meetings foi bidden, and the socialist leadcis either exiled 
or pdaced under surveillance. 3 hese measures were re- 
newed in 1881, and the strength of the movement can 
now be only vciy imprfeclly esliinatej. 

In America there luus been aNo a lapid '-pread of socialism, 
but that has been due to Gcrm.m immigration — very few 
native-born Americans become cfinveit". 4’lie doctrines of 
socialism imported from Prussi.i wc-re eagerly liNlencd to in 
Austria. In 1809, liowever, wlieii lOD.UOO men appeared 
nt the doors of the Rcicli‘-rath demanding full libeity of 
meeting, association, and ]n]nting, repnssive measures 
were adopted, and little has been since lieaid of the move- 
ment. Socialistic ideas aie rife amr»ng the wmkmcn of tho 
towns in Fiance, but the m<»voment li;^s taken no very de- 
liiiito shape since the supple. . n of the tommuni>t insur- 
rection in 1871. Socialism n said to be gaining strength 
in Belgium, Holland, and Dcnmaik, vvliilc in Spain and 
Italy its ndheients arc both nnmeious and extreme in their 
vb'ws; in Spain some seiious risings have taken place. 
In Geimany the title of has Iclu elven to a number 

of gioups and organizatioiiN which arc not, "'tiictly speak- 
ing, socialist, such as the ('')ii''ei\.iti\e Sori.ili<vl<, the Evan- 
gelical or Stall Socialists (fijiindevl hy Herr Stocker, tho 
court pieacherX and the Piofissoii.il Si.cialists or Souali&ts 
of the Chair (Katliedcr-Soi’iahsten) ; tluii obj»ct is latliei 
social iv/oim than icconstiui tion, ami man\ of their pi o- 
posaks have already been adopti J in this coimtiy. 

in England the co-upei.itivc movement, whicli had its 
origin about 1840, may peiliaps be consKleinl the only n d 
fiuit of Owen’s long agitation. .\di tailed account id it 
will bo found under Co-orLP. v'l ION. Tlieie i'^ a ClMi^tian 
socialism in tins country which laigiiiatcd in ISIS wlien 
Ghailcs Kingslcv, Mauiice, and otlieis st.irtul the Christian 
»Socialist newspaper, and diwoted ihemsclMS to pro- 
moting the co-operative movement. The Clni-tiaii so- 
cialism of to-day seems to have come to .some extent under 
the influence ol Maix and La^Nille, and i" re])icsenled by 
the tluild of St. Matthew. We have al>o one item of the 
socialist piogiammc embodied to some extent in the 
.soticties foimed under difl'eient names to ya'cmoie the 
nationalization of the land. But in spite of tho eloquence 
of Mr. George's “Piogruss and Povcity, ' and the ingenious 
scheme put forward by Mr. Wallace, the celebrated ivitn- 
lalist, in his I^ml Xatioiiiili/atioii, its Nect ssity and its 
Aims,'’ the movement seems to m.ike but little progics'^. 

An offshoot of German socialism has bci n jilintcdin 
this countiy by Mr. William Moiii". tho famous and 
decorative artist, Mr. Hyudman, Miss Helen Pivlor, and 
others. Its three or four shoit years of c\istciice have been 
distmbed by much internal dissension, whii h led, in 188 ij, 
to A split between the model ate and extieme sections. 
Although a noisv and pcisistent agitation has been carried 
on, tho rcvolutionaiy socialism taught appe.ars to liavo inado 
little impression upon the gieat mass of English workmen. 

(“ Lcs Oiigincs dn Sociahsine Contcinporain,’’ P. Janet, 
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Paris, ; “ Contoinporarv Socialism,".!. Kao. M.A., nbmit thirty years a{;o, a proceeding wliioli led to dispu! 09 
Tondon, lf?Sl ; “History of Ainericaii Social isms,” .1. H. between them and the Protestant missionaries. InSep- 
No\es. IxmJon, 1870; “"Das Capital," Karl ^larx, 1887; teinber, 1843, (Hieeii Toinare was compelled, by the in- 
trigues of the former, to put licrsclf under French pro- 
tection. Ill the following month slie retracted, at the 
instigation, it was said, of the English consul, Mr. 
Prichard. Tahiti and the neighboiiring islands weio then 
taken possession of by Admiral Du Petit Thouars, Novem- 
ber, 1843, ami in March, 1811, Mr. l*richard was im- 
titUd out his expedition of di^eoxeiy in 17llt>, to a cluster prisoned. This event nearly gave vise to a ruptnio 
of islands in the South I'acilic Dccan. They lio about 70 l>etwccn England and France; but the ITeneh goveni- 
miles wcstwaid of .mother group, formeily named the ment made some amends by censuring the violent conduct 
Georgian PKiiid>, m honour of Geoige HI., and of wliich of their adniiml. They did not, howo\er, withdraw tlK'ir 
Tahiti (^Otaheitf) is the chief. .Maiiiieis usually call the forces from the islands, whicli still remain under Freiieli 
latter the \\iinU\ard and the foimor the Leeward Island.^, protection, and arc really a French colonial hctllement. 

The jsl.md'' are now under Fieiich protection. The fol- SOCI'NUS, FAUSTUSi nephew of l^arlius Socinus, was 
lowing aie the names of these i>land.s Maitia, Taiiiti, born at Siena, 6th December, lb3‘h llis father, Alexander 
Eimeo, Maia(»iti, Tetiuroa, Utaha. .Alania, Tuba, Lord Socinus, was for some years professor in Padua, hut died 
Howe's Island, and Seilly Island, lluaheine, Kai.atea, and early, and the young Faustus was left to the care «)f one 
Borabura are iiidi peiid* nt. '1 lie list is exclnsne of se\eral of his uncles, who allowed him to grow up with anny 
islets which Muiound or are intei*spencd among thoso imperfect education. At the age of twenty lie made him - 
enumerated. 'Iho estimated aiea of the whole is 680 self obnoxious to the ecclesiastical authorities by Iiis iii- 
.•square miles, and the ].opulatittn l l.(n)0. The trade of quiring spirit, and was compelled to seek safety nbioad. 
the Mauds has lanrely incieased of late years, and the After the death of hU nncle, whose piopcrty and inann- 
impi-rts and export-, n.jw am<nint to A,‘2J0,(MJ0 annually. scripts he inherited, he returned to Italy, and being taken 
The i^lmds aie all inoiint.Tini us in the interior, and into the service of the Grand-duke of Tuscany, lio spent 
h-ivo a b«.rder from I to 1 rniic'. wide (d rich level land, twelve years .at the court of Florence. At the end of tliis 
extending from the ba'*e of the high Imd to the sea, and period, however, he resolved to devote himself to the woik 
although tlie oulhiiO ->i‘ • ic!i ha^ some pcdiliarity dis- of a religions reformer, and in 1674 he moved to Based 
tinp.ishin ' it fu 'n the i.st, in thilr gi mral a})pear.ince to study theology. Here ho remaineil three yc.ars, dnnng 
they re-emole eidi^ tL. r. Tetuaioa, luh.i. Lord Ilowe'.s which ho wrote his treatise “De Servutoro," and fiom 
Tslaiul, and .Ily I-'ai.d, l..o\e\ir, f ^rm exceptions, as thence lie went to Tiansylvantn, and in to Pedand, 

the} aie ui eiial ioniutidi, and \or\ low, seldom rising ' wljcro the anti-Trinitarian party had gained a strong foot* 
m.-my hd abii\c the A t^ rifsponding lesembhiiice 1 hold. Here, however, his moderate opin'miiH caused him 

].rev.als in the gcoh-^^Ml stiudme of the piineipal clusteis ! to bo coldly received, but in spite of this he wrote in de- 
arid Mirnuiuiii g i>Iai.ds, the component substances being 1 fence of the anti-Trinitarian churches, and also published 
the s.in e in all. 'Ihere skeins no leascn to -uppose that f his treatise, entitled, “ ITo R.'icovionsibus Besponsio," in 
uay of thf>e islmds an alt<..;ethcr of voK ame origin, like \ reply to a work of Jacobus Palaiologus. His book was 
ll.e .‘s.mdwnh Islmd-. tla ngh lliev contain b.a.salt, whin- | misiepvesented to the King of Poland, and Faustus fonml 
stene. and larthy liva. All of tiiem are smiuiinded by a ' it necessary to retire fiom Cracow, where he had li\ed 
belt cf Cl lal reek, from 2 or 3 to 2u yruds in width, and | four years, to the estate of a nobleman named Christopher 
situated at did inus fiom a few v.nds’to 2 miles fiorn the | Morsyhn. During this retreat he married tlio daughter 
shore; tl OM.' uefs j-n-tool the toasts fiom the action of ^ of his }notcctor, and this eircumstanco enabled him to 
the roiling w.i\e’^. 'I }:e sril \ TJie .shies of the gain ni.aiiy conveits from tlie noble and wealthy classes, 

rnonnt.aliis are fiequ* ntiv C'•^cK•^l with a tlnn l.iNer of Ii^iht But his wife dieil iu 1.1)87, and he then retuined to Cr.icow 
eaitli. hut til** •‘Ummits ( f many of the infeiinr lulls pie.sent o^e^wln•]lned with grief. He was present at the synod of 

a thick stiatum of hlill nd or!, re 01 yi Huw marl. Tlio | Itlv^t held in 1588, and look a leading piu’t iu the «lis- 

le\el tiac:*. al-a.g tj.o co i^-t aie tla* most valiiabh’ p.irts * eii^sion*;, and he appears about this time to have gaine«l 

of the land. (!,■■ soil ther-* b-mg a rlr li allu\i-il <lepo-it, with ; o\er many persons of rank and inllucnco to his opinions, 

a con.-idLrable admixluic of vrgctabl.- n.miM, which U ex- 1 But after a time public opinion was rou.*K*d against him, 
irc.iinjly prolific. j lus lands in Italy were coiifi-seatcd, and ho was dragged 

Ihe prfKhKls, • haracter, and roinl.tion of the inhabit- j half naked from his sick-chambcr by the rabble, and ex- 
fu of th* Si- idind-. are tin- ‘■ame those of 'I.ihili. '1 he ' posed in the market-place, his house being plundered and 
1 - irni- an* w.g« H d by iinmMous stK.iins, and the cliinalo i liis manuscripts destroyed. After this outrage ho left 
g. n- rally laild amUiealthy. * Ciacow for the neighbouring village of Luclavie, wlieio 

'll.-* Mandu’s a:’* gfm*rally abfae tbi- middle • hr- dmd, 3rd March, 1604. Faustins Socinus was eloquent, 

.st'iturr*, !,at rn< r ]:m.b> .are mmJi It.*'" innscular and fiiin coiH’iliatory, moderate, and a man of fine tone, temper, and 
1 1 an th'. ** of ti'.o j'ativfs r,f ti,e Saiidwhli Islands, 'i he ' conduct. His works, contained in the first two volumes 
j-iL'\ lilmg rr.L.jd. xua* i, ;ui olivr, :i bronze, or .a nddish- ' of the “ Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum,” consist of theo- 
brown. diny h. l.aig to tl • Mahy rac*-, an- atbibh*, in- , logical tracts, exjuMlions of Scripture, and polemical 
gcnioti.M, ami l.o'pilabi-*. but \.daiib- and sciisnal. dJie j triatises, with ft great number of lettiTS. Many of his 
habits and dn of Ija-q i a s u-iulU pn v.iil. Nninr-irins j unpublished letters arc preserved in the libiary of Siena. 
Vfcbsils of fi *m dO to .-<0 lor,^ biirdmi ni(‘ employed in | Though Sr.»ciiiius was the founder of a school in theology, 
trade and in iiuimtairiing .m Ii.t* ic'-ms* bi twK.n tin: seveial | his infiuc-nce was ratlier negative than positive. Ho denied 
i.^landi. A pp ss Ij.is foi m.ir.y ua,-> b« en employed in the doctrine of the Trinity, the deity of Christ, the person - 
Mjpplving the natives witii publK.iti-ai', in tln ir own ' ality of the devil, the doetriue of Inherited depravity, the 
laricniagr*, smted to their wants and (ondliioii. f diristiamty viearioiiH atonement, and the eternity of punishment. His 
haji Lm II g-i.f-rally arir pt»'d. and the popu' itifjii is inr-reas- | theory was that .Tesus was a man divinely commissioned, 
ing. Mo^t of the natives, owing to tlie of the , who had no existence before he was conccdvcd by the 

Miit out by the London Ali-^ionary i Virgin Mary ; that human sin was the imitation of Adam’s 
S »r 11 17P7. ' an :.ow jt-.-id and wide. Some Bornaii , sin, and that human salvation was tlio imitation and adop- 
Cd.a ] ricsts airo rc J ,na nn d a rnivan in the i-'hiiids lion of the v ii’tiie of .Jesus; tl:at the Bible vvas to bo iii- 


“ SocialiMiic Coutemporain," E. dc Ijivcleyo — Enghs 
translation, “SocialiMn of To-day,” with a chapter on 
SocialUin in England, by G. if. Oipeii; H}ndinana 
“Scientific B.asis of SocialiMii.") 

SOCIETY 1SX«ANDS, tJic name gi\cn by Captain 
Cook, in honour of the Boval Societ> of Lmulon, which had 
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trrprctrd I)y human reason, and that its metaphors weie 
not to bn taken literally. The name Soeinian, whieh is 
often employed as a term of reproaeh, was for a century 
the honourable dosipmtion of a powerful and numerous 
religious body in Poland, Hungary, and Tiansylvania, and 
at the present day the Kacovian catechism (so callM from 
the place of its publieation, Ifakow, in J’oland), compiled 
chiefly from the writings of Soeinus, is still the text-hook 
of faith and worship in many Hungarian and Transylvanian 
churches. An English translation of this catechism ap- 
peared at Amsterdam in 1(152, and in 1819 the Rev. 
Tlioinas Roes published a new translation, with a historical 
notiec. 'J’he life of Esiiistus Soeinus was written by the 
Pole, I'rzipcow, and by the Rev. Joshua Toulinin (8vo, 
Jxmdon, 1777). 

SOCI NUS, L^LIUS, an Italian theologian, and 
•uncle of Faust us Soeinus, was horn in Siena, in 1525, 
and died in Zuiich, HJth March, 1502. He came of a 
good family, and in early life turned his attention to the 
stud} of theology. In 1547 lie left Italy, and after travel- 
ling through Poland, Germany, and Switzerland, he finally 
f^etiled at Zurich. He enjoyed the friendship of Melanch- 
thon at Wittenberg, and that of Calvin at Geneva, and 
although his opini(»ns were at variance with the views of 
the irfoimers, he does not appear to have made any 
attempt to pioinnlgatc them publicly. He was the author 
of a few tracts, however, some of which are published in 
the hihliotlieca Fratrum Polonornm," and he made Ids 
\ lews known to his relatives and friends by moans of letters. 
Ills llfi* was wiitten in Latin by Illgen (8vo, Leipzig, 1814). 

SOCIOLOGY, the science (or group of sci<'nceH) that 
treats of the development of liumaii society, including the 
moral, political, antiquarian, and economical standpoints. 
In the firesent work these have been tieatcd by preference 
in separate articles. 

SOCK AND BUSKIN (Lat. forciit and coihurnvs 
respectively), the well-known hoot-symbols of comedy and 
tragrdy. 

'1 hn foi'cm was a kind of slipper or low shoe, fitting 
loosely, and special to comic actors of broad farcical parts. 

'Ilje cothurnus (Gr. A*o/Aorao^), whicli we translate bus- 
kin, was a high boot, rising to the middle of the calf; and 
when woi n by tragic actors was thickened out with ciirk so as 
to iii.'iki a very thick sole, and thus to Idcvatc the actor and 
add an imposing stature to his stage attributes. The cothur- 
nus (of course with an ordinary sole) was the favourite 
foot-gear of the huntress-goddess Artemis. 

SOCLE, ill architcctine, a plain block or plinth forming 
a low pedestal to a column, or a plinth at the foot of a wall. 

SOCOTRA, an island in the Indian Ocean, situated 
about 150 miles from Capo Guardafiii, the most eastern 
]M)int of Africa. It extends about 82 miles from west to 
east, with an average width of Id miles. The area is esti- 
mated at 1520 squ.are miles, and the population between 
.soon and 4 0U(h mostly Jledouins, with some settled Arabs, 
negroes, and descendants of Fortuguese. The centre of 
(he island is a chain of panite and limestone inonntains, 
jising to 5000 feet in height, around wliich a belt of low 
land, from 2 to 4 miles across, skirls the sea. The noith 
side of the island is fertile. The inhabitants are obliged 
to collect rain-water in reservoirs. In most parts of the 
northern plain, however, water is found nt a depth of 
fioin 8 to 10 feet below the surface. The climate is 
fcultry, hut more temperate than on the continent. The 
products compiiso aloes of the finest quality (for whieh 
the island lias been famous from the earliest period), 
dragon’s blood and otlu>r pirns, tamarinds, tobacco, dates, 
A kind of millet, ami ghee. The domestic animals arc 
<»xen, sheep, gouts, camels, and civet cats. The trade is 
mostly with Muscat, whence provisions arc imported. 

Tlieie is no place which can bo called a town. The 
capital is Tatiinrida, whieh i>> built not far fioni the 


northern shores, and consists of about 150 straggling 
houses. 

Socotra was known to Ptolemy and to Arrian; wji'. 
visited by the Portupiesc Feinandez Perava in 1504, and 
taken possession of by Albuquerque in 1.007. It is not 
know'll at what time the Portuguese e\;ieiiated the island, 
hut probably before tlio sixteenth century elapsed, and it 
baa since belonged to the Sultan of Kesl.iu, on the Aiahiaii 
coast. The British government in 187fi concluded ;i treaty 
with the sultan, hy which that chief undeitoek not to redo 
the island to any foreign power, nor to allow any bcttlr - 
ment on it to he made without the consent of tlie linti'.h. 
The island was visitLsl for botanical purposes hy Profe^'-(u 
Balfour, of Glasgow, in 1880, and by Dr. Scbweinfnrth iii 
1881, and in 188(1 it w'as formally annexed to the L’nited 
Kingdom hy the governor of Aden. 

SOC'RATES. See SoKltATI*s. 

SODA. See SrnuL'M. 

SODA WATER, a lefrcshing drink formed by dis- 
solving carbonate of soda in watT, and supei saturating it 
with carbonic acid undei pies^uio. It is useful in ca'scs 
of debility of the stouiadi .accompanied with acidity. 
Ordinary soda w’ater, as gfuieially sold, seldcjm if ev«*r 
cont.aius any alkali; it is simply water saturated with 
carbonic acid gas under (onsideiable ])re^siiie, auil is a 
brisk refreshing beverage. It is .an aiticb* of hige and 
increasing consunqitiim. 

SODIUM. Ihis metal, tlie lirt^c of the alkali sruia. 
WAS discovered by Sir 11. Ikavy in 1807. who oht.innd il 
by the eleetroly^'is of the hydrate. In eumMnatiuii uj‘li 
oxygen it is widely (lisfributed tliroujfhuut n.Unn*. coiii’ 
bined with cdiloiine .as sodiu , ’ loiide, or common .-alt. it 
is abundant .as lock salt in the ■kali mines and brine sj-rin 
of Cheshire, also in sea-water .and imny mineral watei‘.; 
ns sodium nitiate, or soda nitre, it forms the calohe 
Peru, occuiriug in enormous deposit". It is also found n. 
the form of c.aibonate, liorate, mid sulpliale in sunn' l.iko", 
ns llnoiide in Liysolile. and .as .silicate in an immense miin- 
ber of mineral-. It also fonns an impoi taiil constituent, 
ill many ditVeunt combin.ations. in all anim.aU ir.d ]'l.ini-, 
paitirul.aily tbo-e phnts growing near the 

Sodium is now picpnied on tlie lirge scale; it is es] . * 
ci.ally used in llie inaniifaeture of aliinminiin ami magnesuup. 
the cost of the-e useful metals depending mainly on tl.u 
of sodium. It Is jirepaied by distilling in an non retort, 
at a full red heat, .a nnxtuie of sodium caibonate, ch ii- 
coal, and chalk, the latter heing added to pnvent tie 
fusion of the soda s.Jt ; the metal is collceted m iio-i 
plate rcceiveis umhr iiaphtli.o. ivo by-puiluets ai- 
formed, as in the lase of pot.issmin; the v^liole process is 
much easier, and the yield hcttei. 

The symhol of sodium is Na; the atomic weight is 2.i. 
It is a brilliant silv'cr white metal, having a speciMe gravity 
of 0*9.85. At Didiriary teinpeiatuies it is as soft as wa\; 
it melts at 95*ii C. ^20 L F.dir.),.and distils at a led he it, 
funning a colourless vapour. It ran he obtained in oil \- 
licdral crystals. It is ii good condm tor of beat .lad el» c- 
tricity. It floats on water and rapidly ilecomposes 
setting the hydrogen free, but the gas d<jcs lutt inllime m - 
less the water be hot or the globule <•( metal iiielosed m i 
piece of paper to coniine the beat ; the gas then take- r’.. , 
and tliii soda foimed gives it an intens^■l^ hnnimnis iu.m ,- 
chromatic vellovv Hame. The metal burns in i.wgni, aiul 
is rapidly oxidized in the air. It fonns an amalgam wnh 
mercury, wdiicli is employed in cxliacting g"]il fiom 
quartz, and in the laboratoiy as a poweiful reducing ag. nf. 
With pot.assiuin it forms .an alloy, w Inch is fluid at oidiuai v 
temperature.s. Sodium nbstubs 2:l7 tunes its volume t.f 
hydrogen, and forms sodium liydn^genide (Xa 4 H 2 ), a wliite 
metallic alloy, having a specitie gravity t>f 0’959. Tbcio 
aio two oxides of sodium, the protoxide or 6oda(NA'>()h 
and the dioxide or peroxide (Ka:*0-j); the latter is the pio- 
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duct of ignition of sodium in oxygen. It is a deliquescent 
wliitc powder, \\hich readily parts with one of its atoms of 
oxygen, and by exposing it to a liigh temperature it is re- 
duced to the protoxide or soda. This very important 
alkali in this anhydrous state is a gray powder, melting at 
a red heat. In contact with water, which occasions great 
development of heat, it forms sodium hydrate or caustio 
sod.i (NaHO). This substance is an important article of 
commerce, and is produced on a very extensive scale from 
ordinary black-ash liqui is, as obtained in making the car- 
bonate; tho>sc are caustici/ed by milk of lime, and evapor- 
ated in laige c.ist-iion pots, very tliick, and weighing 10 
to 12 tons. Tlie suljihides present are removed by addition 
of sodium nitrate, any sails separating as impurities being 
fi.shed out ; the pure cau'^tic liquor is still further heated, 
and passes thiough sever.al shades of colour, firet dark red, 
tlien ultrainariue blue, and finally becomes at a red heat so 
clear and colourless that the bottom of the pot can he seen 
thiough the dense liquid, weighing usually 12 tons in each 
poi ; it i.s then allowed to cool down and ladled oil' into 
iron drums. It is ustd in making soap, in the manu- 
facture of paper, and in calico printing and dyeing. The 
caustic soda tlius picpared presents a beautiful white 
ciystalline fracture, and has a speeitie gi-a>ity of 2*00. 
.\nr>tlier crystalline liuliate is known, having the formula 
2Xall07H'0. CausUc S'mIu is a {xjwerful alkali and 
n stiong e.-iustic, dissil\ing all animal matter, and rc- 
duemg vegetable matter'' to puie cellulose or fibre; hence its 
use Ml the manufacture of jiaper. 

chhtruk cr c nnnon salt (XaCl) is abundant in 
iiaLiiii', and forms the s -urce from which the principal salts 
of s.,Ja arc ir. inuf Ktiii».'d. As mck salt it is extensively 
qnanlcd in Cle shire, and k h still more ext' nsisely made 
fioin the brine spriin:^ of that county, which supply the 
woild w.rli tablc-Siilt. Salt lakes me common in desert 
i lau's in difiercnt parts of the wm Id. '1 here are salt mines 
in tjerman>, Poland, IhiNarii, .\nstria and Hungary, 
India. China, Ku>^ii. North and South America. Hock 
silt pretty jiuie. and usually cont.iiiis L'H to 00 per cent, 
‘f sodium chloride, ami ot airs in lai ge cr\ stals. Tablc- 
lit I'l ohtaiin d from tl <• brine pninpfd up fi(<ni the springs; 
the w.ilei u-^uall) contains about 2o pt r cent, of salt. It is 
cvapoiated in large sh.dlow wioudit-iruii pans. "Ihes.alt 
is di posited and raked ( nt in a >anel) of dilb lent foim.s or 
giain to suit ditTereiit market.s. An infamr salt i.s obtained 
by tJ.e c\a['or.ition of ^ea-wat^r, especially on the shoits of 
the Medita i.meaii. It Usually tiystalli/xs in anhydrous 
cuhf>, Sidnhli in ll.ree-paits of cold water, and it i'» little 
m^'it soluble in hot w it.T. .\ ^-aturated solution cont.iins 
2'i per cent. It is losolnble m alcolul .Salt is much 
usi d for ‘'alliiii: meal and foi tlie manufactnip of .sodium 
caib..nate. It fi-rins an important pait of the mineral 
W'Mith of tin at Hnta.n, .and was at one time hernily taxed, 
ti.e out} Ml 170t h.'i’.iiig aniounted to £30 a tun, and 
a'.tl -ugh repfalf-i in this country .since l><2.'b a himilar tax 
foil, - no in< •ai'-itiaabh- p.irl of the rcNenue of certain 
nrit!> ns. tot.d jaoduce of .salt in tin at iJrllain amounts 
to 2.7nO.OOO tons ani.uallv. of whir h about lialf is exported, 
tSndium cHointt (NaCitl,), a s.-ilt r r}stallizing in tetra- 
liedion-, is iminufactured mi the large sr*ale to replace the 
corn 'ponding jn^tash f-alt in irian\ of its a]qiheal ions ; it 
has tlie advantage of h» mg \er\ mm h more soluble in water. 
Sodium brnmide. (N.aHr) ei} ■■tallizcs in anbydious cubes 
resembling the chloride. It is \try solnbJ*' in water and 
alcoliol. It is pnesent in sea-water and •'ome saline springs. 

Sodium iodidt (Nal) is also a con.stitnent of sea-watir, 
ar.d is found in greater quantity in sea-wet d. It crystallizes 
in cubes, which are dHiquehcent, and \ lt) H<dnble in water 
and alcohol. It is employed in the precipitation of gold 
and silver from iron and copj.er pj rites. 

Sodium fluoride, (NaF) crystallizes in rubes, soluble in 
V atar, but iQsolul>lc .n alcohol. The solution etches gloss. 


Sodium Sulphntef . — There are two sulphates of soda — 
the acid sulphate or bisulphato (NaIIS04), and the neutial 
sulphate (NaoSOi). The bisulphate crystallizes in largo 
prisms, containing two atoms of water. The neutral sul- 
phate, known in the crude commercial form as salt-cake, is 
found native as Thenoidite, and occurs in many mineral 
waters. It cry.sta11izes in large prisms with ten atoms of 
water, and is known in this form as Glauberis salts. It is 
made on a most extensive scale in the alkali works by de- 
composing salt with sulphuric acid in a largo cast-iron pot 
set in a decomposing furnace ; the reaction is commenced 
in the pot and finislied on the bed of the furnace at a led 
heat. The bisulphate is fiist formed in the pot by the 
following reaction : — 

2 NaCl-fU 2 S 04 =NaCl-}-NaHS 0 ^-fnCl. 

In the furnace the bisnlphate is further decoinposi'd into 
salt-cake and hydr6chloric acid. 

NaCl-fNaHS 04 =Na 2 S 0 ^+HCI. 

The hydrochloric acid, wl^b is ikiveu ofT in the gaseous 
form, is passed up a stono' tower packed witli t-oke, on 
which a current of water desceiid.s and absorbs thi' g.is, 
forming the so-called marine acid. Sodium sulphate is a 
by-product in many othej chemical j>rocesse>. The crys- 
tals of Glaubers salw (NaaS04D»lIaO) effloresce in the air 
and lo‘'0 the watei of crystallization, leaving the anhydrous 
sulphate. The solution of this salt is remarkable for sbow- 
ing the phenomena of supersaturation. A saturated solu- 
tion allowed to cool in a closed flask remains liquid, but 
dirwtly the cork is removed and the air admitted it crys- 
tallizes immediately. 

Sodium sulphite (NaoSOg) crystullize.s with seven atoms 
of water. It is sometimes employed iu bleaching os an 
antichlor. It is made by saturating sulphurous acid with 
sodium caibonate. 

Sodium hyposulphite (Na>S2035H20) crystaliizis iu 
large monoelinic crystals, very soluble in water. It is 
much used as an antichlor in bleaching and in the fixing of 
photographic pictures. It may be made fiom the cal- 
cium hypo.sulphite of alkali waste by precipitating it with 
bodiuin carbonate and evaporating the solution after sep- 
iirating the calcium carbonate by filtration. Sodium forms 
a fiumher of sulphides .similar to those of potas.Hium. 

Sodium Curhonate. — Tliero are two. carbonates of 
soda, the caihonale or neutral carbonatewNanCO:,), and 
' the bicaiboiiate or acid carbonate (NalK^i). The car- 
bomati. w Ilk'll is genemlly known to comiftirce os soda, is 
found native as natron in some lakes, espedlllly *ii] Kgypt; 
it is often seen with sodium sulphate as an efllorcscence on 
mortar, particularly where sea sand has been used. It was 
fonncily obtained from kelp and from barilla, but is now 
entirely made from tlie decomposition of salt-cake by I.o 
Hlanc's process, and from salt by the soda-ammonia pio- 
cess. The salt-cake is roasted in a reverlieratory funineo 
with limestone and coal. The actual reactions wliich take 
jdnee are complicated, but generally the main decomposi- 
tion is as follows: — The sodium sulphate is reduc(‘d to 
sulphide, which reacts on the calcium carbonate, forming 
calcium .sulphide and sodium carbonate; carbonic oxide is 
driven off, and a portion of tlie lime combines with tho 
calcium sulphide, forming calcium oxysulphide. 

2Nn2SO^-|-riCao(;Oa-}-Ce = 2NnaCOg+Ca,,SaO-|-10CO. 

'Jho mass, as drawn from the furnace at a red lieat, is a 
dark vitreous compound, called ball soda. This Is lixivi- 
ated in iron tanks with warm water, which dissolves out 
' the sodium carbonate, leaving the calcium oxysulphide with 
other insolublo impurities, which funn the tank waste or 
I alkali waste, a waste product exceedingly difficult to deal 
witli or to dispose of. Moreo^’cr, it carries off the wliolo 
of the sulphur of tho salt-cake. Many attempts have hi>cn 
I made to utilize this largo by-product, but these have hitherto 
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boon only partially snccessfulf and it still continues the 
bi te noire of the Le Blanc process. The solution of soda 
is evaporated down and crystallized. It crystallizes in 
lar^o beautiful crystals, containing 10 atoms of water; 
tlies(? effloresce in dry air, leaving the anhydrous carbonate. 
Tl)e salt fuses at a rod heat, and is employed ns a flux ; it 
is .-in important article of commerce, and much used in wash- 
ing and bleaching, and in the manufacture of soap, paper, 
and glass. It is obtained pure by calcining the bicarbonate 
or bitartratc. Tho bicarbonate is obtained by exposing the 
<li \ (viibonatc to the action of cajbonic acid, and also by 
adding a solution of ammonium bicarbonate to a solution 
of eonimnn salt- The sodium bicailwnate crystallize.^ out 
on .standing, and niiimoniuin cliloridc remains in solution 
according to the following reaction : 

NaCl-f NH 4 HCC)<j = NailCOa+NH^Cl. 

'J’liis [)rocess li.as been known for many years, and was 
til si iiivi-nted and worked for the manufacture of bicar- 
Ixni.-ite; although this salt then brought a high price, 
the pioccss was uusucce.ssful on account of the serious loss 
of ammonia, which was then also an expensive article. 
W’ltliiu tho last few )eArs, however, this process has been 
SI) improved, that under the name of tho soda-ammonia 
j roci-s'i it has produced ordinary soda of such purity and 
at ‘'lull a low price that the ordinary Le Blanc process is 
ini.ible to compete with it, and a large portion of the soda 
(•f commerce is now made by tins method. The atnmonia 
i'l all recovered from llio cliloridc, and recarbonated and 
Used over and over again without material loss. Sodium 
lii( ai I'oiiiite is found in many minoial waters; it i.s usually 
met uitli in commerce ns a fine erystalliiio powder; it is 
sliglilly alkaline and soluble in cold water; the solution, 
when boiled, gives otT carbonic acid. It is distinguished 
fiom the caibonnte by not precipitating solutions of salts 
of inagiie.'jiA. 

iiodium nitrate (NaNOs) known ns Chili saltpetre or 
soda nitre. It is found in Large beds in Cbili and Peru, 
about 3000 feet above the sea, and is called ailiche. The 
mnlr salt is si mply dissolved in water and ii’crystallized. 
It crystallizes in rhumbohedrons, and is very soluble in 
water. It melts and is decomposed at a red heat, and 
foim*> .111 explosive compound with charcoal and sulphur, 
but iL is unsuitable for gunpowder. It is largely imported 
into this country, and extensively used in the manufacture 
of nitric acid and oil of vitriol, in making saltpetre from 
]iotaNsiiiin clih'ride, and in agriculture ns a forcing manure 
for top dressing and fur mixing with other manuic.s. 

StKlium borate or borax (Nn 2 B 4 O 7 -pI 0 H«O) is an iin- 
poitant commcicial salt of soda. California alone exports 
i<,UOO,O0O lbs. per annum. See Bomc Ac id. 

Sodium Phosphate, — There are a number of phosphates 
of soda; tlic only one of commercial importance is the 
di-.Midic orthophosphate, or neutral phosphate of soda 
(X.ijllPO^). This salt is found in the blood and mine; 
it eiystallizcs in prisms with t\>elvo atoms of water, and i.s 
Ml y' soluble iu water. It is used in medicine and in calico 
piintiiig. 

Sodium acetate (NaCoH^Oa) is a very soluble crystalline 
salt used ill making acetic acid and in dyeing. The saturated 
Bolulion has been recently employed instead of water ha- 
tilling tho foot-warmers of railway cniringes, as it retains 
tho heat much longer than water. 

Alodium oxalate (C^NasO^) is an anhydrous crystalliue 
Balt found in many plants and in seaweed. 

Alodium tunffstnte (NajH 04 ) crystallizes in .shining scales; 
it is very soluble in water, and is employed os a inord.ant in 
dyeing, and also as tho best salt for rendering cottons, 
riiuslins, and other dn*ss materials uninflammable. 

ASodium arseniate (Na3AB04-(-12Ha0) crystallizes in 
rhombic prisms. It is employed as a mordant in turkey- 
rod dyeing. 


Sodium antimoniaie. or arid tneiantimomate (Na 20 Sb 205 
+ 7 II 2 O) is the only salt of sod.-i which is at all insoluble. 
It deposits in small crystals, and the reaction is sufficiently 
delicate to indicate the one-thousandth part of a soda salt 
In solution. 

Sodium bichromate or acid chromate ( 2 NaCr 02 Cr 203 ) 
is a yellow soluble salt, now much employe d in dyeing in- 
stead of the potash salt. 

Soda alum^ NaAl(S 04 ) 2 l 2 n*j 0 , is a double sulphate of 
sodium and aluminium, which is found native. 

Sodium compounds are easily recognized by the intense 
yellow colour imparted to tho outer blowpipe flame and to 
buniing alcohol ; in .spectrum analysis the sodium gives a 
single bright yellow line, coincident with the solar line d ; tho 
test Ls so sensitive that it is difficult to meet with any sub- 
stance which docs not give this indication of the almost 
universal presenre of soda, and from the dust of the atmo- 
sphere. The only precipitant for sodium .salts is tho met- 
antimoiiiate of potassium, which gives a white crystalline 
precipitate; but it is seldom employed, the sod.a in quanti- 
tative analysis being gencially estimated by ditference. 

Medicinal I^roperties of Sodium Salts. — Kxperimcnt‘; 
have shown that while potassium s.ilts m.'iy, in some cases, 
bo poisonous, sodium salts, as fai as tin* base is cmcirnril, 
are inert; tliis f.ict, coupled with theii greater solubility 
in water, has recently led to the use of a huge number of 
these salts in inedicine. Some Inave been long employed 
medicinally, as tlie c.irbun.ites and bicai boiiate, .as antacids; 
the sulphate (Gl.uilxa’s s.ilts), soda-potassa taiti.itc (Jlo- 
ebelle salts), asm seidlitz j)(>wd('r'5. ami tin- ,iIio^pliate(taste- 
less purging salt) as aixTien^ . Glauber’s salts act more 
on the liver, and are more agi 'e to t.akc than Kpsotn 
s.alts; these two salts form the h;.sis of Hunjadi Janos, l-'ried- 
richshall, and otliei api rient Ti.ituial minei.il watcis, and in 
these agreeable combinatii>ns miniiti* doses of the s.ilts are 
lapid pmg.atives. Tlie borate (l)oi.ax ) aiul acetate are ns< (l 
as diuietus; the heii/oite and hy popho^phite m ])hthisis; 
the bromide in epilepsy; the chloiato in stomatitis; tlin 
nitrite in angm i ])l*< tons ; the loill it* as .an alteiativc; 
the arseniate in skin diseases ; thehy poMilphilein diphthoi la. 
The salicylate is used as m\ antiseptic, and the perinang mate 
form.s an efheii nt disinfect -lilt fia the sick io"m. Sodimii 
silicate, or soluble gl i^s, is emidoyed 111 surgeiy fur soak- 
ing bandages apjdied to fiactiiies; it ariest.s putrefaction and 
dries to a ligid foiin insoluble in water. 

SODOM, APPLE OF. See Sd ani m. 

SOD OMA, IL. and RAZZI, the nami-s Lv nhieli 
Giniinantonio Ha/zi is commonly called, aie coiniptions; 
the first arose fiom the conveision of liis n.imc of Sudoim, 
iiisciihed on a pietuio in the tonn-hall of Siena, into 
Sodoina, and the seiond fiom an e.irly misprint. He was 
bom at Vcieelli in ric<lmont about 1 177, and .icquiicil the 
first principles of liis .ait from M.iitino Spanzotti (d Canale. 
He cM'iitually .settled iii Siena, there acquired the fiecdom 
of tlie city, ami beeamc the most disliiiguished of its 
painters. He acquired great distinction for .some fieseos 
in iho moiiasleiy of Monte Uliveto, bet>\ocn Siena and 
Koine, which lie completed in lo02. These sj)riad In^ le- 
putation to Kome, whether lie was iu\itod by Agostmo 
Chigi. He was employed also by Tope Julius 11 in tlie 
Vatican Stanze. but the pictures he p.iintctl thne 
destroyed shortly afterwards to m.ake way for the wt-iks of 
Uaflaelle. lie retuincd to Siena, wheie ho manied in 
1510. His greatest works me tlie fie-oo.s (.f the eli.ijul of 
St. Catharine of Siena in the Chuieli of San Domenico, 
painted in 15*26, still in a good .''t.ile of prcM ivatioii, and 
universally admiiod by ai li'>t*', and the splendid ch\^sieal 
frescos of the Villa Farnesin.a at Koine, on subjects in iho 
life of Alexander the Groat. He executed several other 
important works at Siena as late a.s 1638; he w-os llicii 
employed at \"olteiT.i, Tis.*!, and Luce.i; but ho eventually 
died poor in the great hospital of Siena on 14th February, 
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1540, lonvincj nn only danghter, niarri(’d to liN ]>uj>il 
ltartoloint ‘0 Xoroiii. ^Vithor liis great reputation nor liis 
Iionours saved him from poverty. His woiks were chiefly 
fresco, and he was latterly careless. Had he been more 
iMUployed in painting easel pictures in oil his fortunes 
might have been better; works of tliis kind by Sodoma are 
very scarce. Hi's ‘^Saii Srhastian," p:iinto<l in 151.5, and now 
one of the glories of the UtK/i Gallery, EJorenee, is proba- 
bly the Hnest of all the many ^^cbastians that esi.st ; the 
touching beauty mid intense mental agmiy of the young 
inait^r cannot be siirpriNscd. laK) \. created him a c.ava- 
here of tlie outer of Crl^to, and the Emperor, Cdiarles V\, 
gave liiin the title of a count p il.itine of the empire. 

SOCTJR, HUBERT LE, nn evccllont .sculptor, was | 
the pupil of the ccJcInatcd .Tohn of llologiia. He came to 
l.’nglaiid about the year 1 (530, w hen lie mu^t have been 
alK'ut fifty years of a^c. In 1(533 ho was employed by the 
faTiiiIy of Howard'Arundel to ca^t thi‘ well-known eques- 
trian statue of Charles 1.. placdl in its piesent position, 
at Charini: Cross, at the e.\peiisc of tlie crown, alMUit 
l()7s. I lie pedestal was executed by (iiiiiling Gibbons. 
I.e *Sa*ur executed many other hu.nze (»r brass works in 
1. upland, but tlicv aio now all lost oi d^stlo^L■d. 

SOFALA, aiu-iriUly wiiitcn is a countiy on 

the east Cf-ist of Afriei, extendin'^ fiom Cape Corrient<‘s, 
-.5 S. lat.. to the \umir\ of the luci lai ibo, the most 
.sMutl *’171 ami tf tiie Z iruhesi. Hr .s ] it. Jf comprises tlie 
l\'i iiu'U' s,- p (Sncssk.-s of >enni, Ti te, .Sofal.i, and Inli.arn- 
bau — ni ich b-irn part of th" eipt lii.ey-grneral of Moz.im- 
biqi’** — hos (.U's li,,. ie.:ions ucu HdiLjoa May, nominally 
uud' r Ihi ir eortul, hut tl.e.r .authoiity extends only a few 
nrh s fr' III tl • cfo-t. llie e-juntry was foirnerly known 
\>\ *1 naipr » f Mcru ir.ntajri. -i'M was noted fur the qnintily 
<1 '.'"li uiiicli was supp,,s.',i t«» exist in it. In fact, some 
<f tie old j^'Ognphers ((Usideicd it to biue been the 
G Id- n ( »|dur to wl.icli S<d<j!n<»n sent a fle»^t of ships every 
tLr«‘ years. At presfnt the inim uf Monoinotapa is anti- 
quit- d. and tlie few* cold mints which «‘xist .ire included 
iu the p''o\l:ire of '^enua. 

Ihe e< a't is low* and Iinlcnted by a dtep hay of the 
> nre *1 i:n^, witl.l i wliieh is an C'-tiiaiy naniial the Sofala 
Mut r. '1 1 -• town <>f S'-f ila. witii .dx'Ut ‘doiiO inliafataiits, 
lies at mouth i-f ti.is c^tnary, ami has a tine intural 
haih-m, Aiji. cut aie ivluid-, as the liazaiiita 

Hl iiids and Chnliiwan. w !.ic)i r 1^5 rnilr-s Ioult, and ii**.iily 
duelt 1 into two parts h;. a siIi i p-ek epemn.,^ into tin* 
sin ill t mneJ tliat s» p.ii it'*., if frun th^ ii'.imlmd. 

lie- mtc'i ' 1 I'f >‘if lI.li- full of sw au’P'.. de:i'el\ wo •'! "i, i 
l’m. ' rally u:.fi\' .i*ahle t • l.uri'jie lu lif-*. It ahomids 
V. (1- pi, a* 1 - 1 . r/iin ,f<rov. l.'-ii.., h<j irs. .i^d .antejopc'.*. 

htt'.'-wiv, Ijidcs, 1 -iim ' 'I*-' 1,^’ ns, ;imhei, and 
L* ’d ,iu^t 1 1 ’ ‘J itiit'- fh pi M.ejtil a; r;« !• s t-1 L' poi t , they 
;i n! to 51'./ iinrii.'jin*. 

SOFT-GRASS flhdcusi •' a l'mius t.f char- I 

hy a li !■* w »!: i.u:’ oUs erewd* I two- 

1 •.*' > :• a 1- 1', tie* low. r flow * r of j .rh j-, [.''rh-rt ami 
a-.:.’, s, ul, i),.- i:pp< r > j; il.-, it}- -i ‘■i.^-rtlv nwned 
•-p'.'.- -i: ' I, <f Mj 1 iM!, the M» adow 

'f t l'' < imitjt u i ) ',''<,[ fl,,. (."i»*-p.n_r S'dt -ernt|5 

( Iln! I Hi m'f! (l* \. M'.tli III-- ptrf,,i‘iil ;..'r r'.i h, ji'id d»ri\e 
lie :r nam - fiom tf.* ,r 'ft w ’.Iv lioriMire. The 

in* a-i-j'v '■oft-'/ra" ijr.'.is ri m.aiio\s n;.'! pi. tores to a 
1 t of 1 M* J f* - an l l.Hs 1.',r .'i.- i ..ji .. 'J ho en'eyiing 
j-oft-gr.xss if> fonr.d t>M a tln-i, lijl-f.r ‘^«.il ; it is less 
t i.ry, aarj has era "pini'; roots, j ho r*oots roj;* lin nutritions 
matt I r. and are gM.-u to (attic and j.i/s, l,ut the herliU'/e is 
( f l/tie \a!ue. 

SOIL is a «uy#er.(]ei:il mixtureof doeomposi'd animal and 
\r ,;. l.ihie ii,a:fer, with a ffTiateroi le<.s ))r<.poifion of sand, 

' iv. and rn.iri, and foxenritr rilinost all p*irts of the eaith's 
iifaee vJ rii- tl.e t'o^ k.s I'.xliihit a pnlveruh-fit condition, and 
i'‘Te ein.'a!. -> allow of Itb eeenmul.ition. Its nature 


depends almost exclusively upon the character of the sub- 
soil or unaltered rocky jmrticles beneath, for it is mainly 
formed in situ ; but in some ni*eas there can be no doubt, 
that the transport of fine dust by the wind is also of no 
small importanco in iU production. Earthworms appear 
to contribute more than any other agency to the increase in 
thickness of Boils, and also to thcii* leiiewed feilility, by 
continually bringing the low’er layers to the surface in the 
form of castings, and a study of these interesting pheno- 
mena WAS the .subject of the la-st treatise from the pen of tlio 
late Charles Darwin. 

SOISSONS, n fortified city of France, in the depart- 
ment of Aisne, on the river Aisne, occupying an imjMUtant 
position in regard to the defence of Fairs, fioin wlmli 
city it is distant 65 miles north-east. It was formerly 
the chief stronghold of the Stiessoncs^ whence the name. 
It is rich in historical associations. Tlio old cliateau, 
on the site of the ymlaco, is flanked by heavy round tower-.. 
Other buildings are, the arsenal, the college, Hotel Dim, 
house of correction, museum, and library of 1 !>,(>(»() miIuhk 
two barracks, theatre, &c. A bridge leads oviu* to St. 
Vaast. TIum'c arc several fine churches in the town, of 
which that of St. Gervais is famous for its va^t si/'-. 
There is a brisk trade in com, flour, vegetables, and wimd 
for tho supply of Paris; coarse linen, tayM'slry. and It .ilh' i 
are tli/» chief f.ibrics. The jyopnlation in 1 -SH I w as 11,111*. 

SO'JA. See Sov. 

SOKE. See Socaok. 

SOK RATES (Cfr. SokraU.*, Lat. Severn s') w’as lif.i n 
I at Athens in n.c. 4C9. liis father, Suphronivkos, w.is a 
I sculptor; liis mother, Phainarete, a midwife. He w is 
I (uigin.illy destined for his fatheris profession, and w ar * 

■ told that lie gained much proficiency in his art. M.ilnc'. by 
I him were .shown, down to the time of PausaniaM. He <lid not . 

how'cver, devote himself to thi.s employment, though 1 e 
carried it on so far as to earn a decent subsistence fiom ii , 
but as he inherited some little property on hi-^ fatli'M s 
death, he devoted the greater part of hi.s time to philos..- 
pliy, reading all the w'orks of former an«l (‘(»nteinp<»t.u v 
pliilosopheis. He became a hearer of most of ihcgieit 
philosophers wlio vi.sited Athen.s during his time, esp<‘. i dly 
of Anaxagora.s and liis successor Arehclaos, and of the 
luxurious and accomplished IVodikos. He aKo '•nN'd 1 i', 
country f.iilhfiilly as a soldier, according to the dni\ of .lil 
Atlieman eitizens. During the lVloponnesi;m War l.'o 
made three he\pr;il campaigns. In the fii.st of tlll"^e he 
t'y»k a p.irt in the long blockade of Polidaia, during wb5' !i 
he s.ue<l the life of Alkihiiulos. Tho scene of his ‘-(‘cmid 
campaign w’as Mirotia, wlicre he fought for his coniilr)- m 
tl.e dinastrous battle of Dolion. Here he savi-d the lift* ( f 
nnotle-r of his puynl.s, Xenophon, whom he enned fnen 
the field on liis shoulders. In his third (’anijtaign Jm 
si-r\'ed at Ampliipolia As a member of the di-hbei.itii <• 
senate he hletwed great firmness in voting against tb'^ 
iniqnilons sentenm by which the victors of .ArgiiiDU*. -i 
were condemned to death, n.c*. dOC, for not oiniangei ii. ^ 
the rc'-nlt c»f the contest hy stopping the pin suit 1<» s n ' 
their .s.'iilors who had fallen overboard. He did imt leaie 
Athens even when the tyranny of tlie Thirty had KMched 
I its height, but eourageonsly stood forward to wiHisland 
llieir arbitrary violence. That Sokrate.s wa.s not well dis- 
p(isj‘d to A democratic constitution of his conntiy, on tho 

■ other li.ind, is proved, to a certain extent, by the fact that 
: the indictment <>n which he was condemned ami executed 
I was brought forward by Anulos, one of the chief of tlio‘-e 
I citizens who assi.sted Thmsul^oulos in restoring tlic old 
j st-ate of things. His ontspokenness in exposing the 
! ignorance of all men, of the greatest n.s well ns «.f 
' the humblest, and that for a |)eriod of twent}-fi\e or 

thirty years, hy public discussions with whorn.soever Im 
. met, finally brought about an opinion generally nn- 
i fa\onrablc to bim in Athens, and this opmi<»n was mp- 
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portc'd by the comic dramatists, as for instance Aristo- ! 
jilianes, wlio iiiliodnced .Sokrates into Ijis celebrated 
comedy, “ The Clouds,” ns a iniscliievous speculator on 
matters of relij;ion, and as a corrupter of tlie youth of 
Athens. This and other comedies had their sliaro in pro- 
<lueinpj the condemnation of the philosojdior, and tiio two 
])iincipal charges bioii^dit ai^ainst him on his trial (n.r. 
iJOli) constitute the leadinj; features in the satirical cen- 
sure of Aristoplmnes. Tho accusers, Meletos, Anutos, 
and Lukun, stated their cliarf,^es as follows : — “Sokrates is 
^;nilly of impiety in not acknowledgiiifr the gods acknow- 
ledged by the state, hut on llio contrary, introducing new 
deities; and he also does wrong in corrupting tho youth.” 
>Lenoplion seeks to justify his master from these charges, 
on which a small inajoiity of judges pronounced liim 
guilt}’. That a majority, only some live or six, should be 
found in a ^otft of about 5C)7 is a remaikable proof of the 
fairness of the Athenians towards Sokrates. Tho wonder 
is that he was not aiiaigned long before, and that being 
anaigiied, he was not condemned by a large majority. For 
theie is no doubt but that lie professed a new and strange 
doctiine of personal inspiration, and was technically guilty 
of death for heiesy, Nevertlicless he would liavo been 
uc(]uitted had not ho deliberately reversed tho usual 
inctliod'i ftf dt frnru and assuiiu'd the attitude of .a tcaclier 
of igiioiaiit iiK‘ 11 , instead of that of one desirous of ac- 
(juittal. J’,\ idi'iitly he was careless of a longer life, and pre- 
fcircd to obey his “da'inou’s” advice to “let things go.” 
On being called up to receive his sentence he treated the 
dikastriy,or com t of citizen judges wliich liad tiiedhiin, with 
coiitunifhoiis disdain, and he was sentenced to <leath by a 
iniicli laiger number than those who had voted him guilty. 
'I he festi\al of the TheOra gamed him a reprieve of thirty 
days, during which his friend Krito would lia\e provided 
fill him the means of escape from jnison, but he would not 
a\uil himself of the op])oitunity. His sonleiiee was carried 
into cxucntnm liy his taking a cup of hemlock at tho end 
of the month Thargelion (ii.c. 309). He met his fate with 
calmness ami resolution, in the conviction that there is 
another life after this, 

Sokrates is the chief interlocutor in tho wonderful 
“ Dialogues” of Plato, and though he never committed any 
<if his own thoughts to writing he lias left indisputable 
1 1 ares of the important innovations in scumcc of which he 
inn'll ho considered as tho atithor, \Vo have three authori- 
ties for his doctrines: Xenophon’s “Memorabilia;” the 
I'latoii'e Dialogues” already mentioned ; and tho “ Stiict- 
uies” of Aristotle. 

Xeno})lion is the upologi^t of Sokrates, and, independ- 
ently of this, he may be considered n.s ha\ing only exhibited 
the piactical part of his teaching, which, however, some 
people may consider to be tho best part. 

.\s to l‘lato,tho Sokrates whom lie represents with such 
diainalie truth appears to ha\e been tho philos{)pliical, ns 
ho is the formal, basis of all that Plato has done for 
science, Aristotle tells us that Sokiatcs philosophized 
about ^irtue, and made some real discoveries with regard 
to the lirst principles of science; and (his is the philo- 
sophical basis w'hich w’O discern in the boro of Plato. We 
fiml liini always endeavouring to redueo things to their ele- 
mimts, stripping realities of their pompous garb of words, 
and stiiving to airivc at truth; and w’c also liiid that Ids 
philoMiphy is generally applied to ethics. With him the 
scientific and tho moral blend witli one another, for know’- 
Icdge is the final cause of the will, and good is tho final 
cause of knowledge ; hence ho who knows what justice is 
must needs bo just, sinoo no one wittingly departs from that 
which he knows to bu good. Sokrates considered it to bo 
Ids iiarticular vocation to awaken the idea of science in the 
minds of men. This is clear from tho manner in which he 
is said to have insisted upon the consciousness of ignor- 
ance, which conseiouMiess, liowever, was not the limit of 


pldlosophy, but only the preliminary to tho attaining to 
true knowledge. Ills antagonistic opposition to the 
Sophists shows this. They professed to know every tiling, 
without having tho idea of bcicnec, or knowledge of what 
knowledge is ; and as he liad that idea without the mass 
of acquirements on whicli they pridi-d tlicmsHlvcs, lie 
was naturally their opponent. His htiife with them is 
carried on entirely in tliis way, that he endeavours to 
nullify the effects of their acquired knowledge by bldfting 
the ground from the objects to tlic idea of science, w'herehy 
ho generally succeeds in proving their deficiency in tlif* one 
thing needful to the philosoplicr. Tlic irony of 
has been well described as the co-existcncc of the iih a 
science in him with the want of clear and complete \iews 
on any objects of science — in a word, as the knowledge <if 
his ignorance. With this is intimately connected the in- 
direct dialectical method w'hich he invariably adopted, and 
which may be considered ns his irietliod of e\ti acting 
scientific truth fiom the mass uf semblances and contia- 
dictions by wdiich it was suiumnded. His (hnnonion , ov 
secret monitor, a name given aflrrwards. but ncMT u^ed bv 
Sokrates himself, .seems to liave been little more than a 
name which he gave to tho.se coinictions on pr.adieal su!)- 
jeets which spr.ang up sponianeoiisly in bis mind, and 
for which he could not find any satisfactory meins of 
accounting, thougli he felt himself consti. lined to folloii m 
the course wdiieh they pic.scribciL The adiicc of tins 
divine voice was alw.iys negative. He never felt impelled 
towards action by it, but was often restrained fn>ni action 
by it, and liabitually itbeycd its warning, lie undoubfi-dly 
regarded himself as having a religion.'^ mission, ;ind from 
middle life gave up Ins vviu . ' m'* to jniblic disputalion, 
never taking any fee from those* ho bought his iiisiiuctinii, 
nor recognizing any set relations of master and pupil be- 
twcfii them. He talked indiseiiinmately with nil rn^'n ; 
and the accost lag of some ]Kunpons ihetoriciau or stales* 
in.aii by Soki.ites w.as the sii:ii d ft.r a crowd to gatlicr, sun' 
of intense amusement at th<‘ expeiibe of the victim, and 
a fine intelkctn.il ticat at tin? wav m whicli Sukrates vvould 
he ccitain to Imn his opinions inside out. We know lli.it 
he was famous foi donii; whatever In* hktnl with lii.s op- 
ponents in discoiirse.” It is quite ceit.iiu tint his fiieiid 
Cliaiiophon rc.illy consiilti’d liie oiacle at Delphi, as the 
tiaditioii siys he did. to know if any one wis wi^er lii.in 
.Sikiales, and that the priestess leplied, ‘’No one wa>' 
wiser Ilian Soki.ites." Upon lic.iiing this oi.icle Sokr.ih-^ 
left all tliing.s cKe to di.scovci in wliat l iy this wisdom ( f 
which he him.self was so unconscious, and after yens upo » 
yeais of qin-stioning all kinds of j)ivsumahly learned nun 
and finding Ihein actually ignor.int, Sokrates demled th.it 
his own wisdom lay in the fact that he was more tiuly con- 
scious of knowing nothing re .illy well than were most men 

In person Sokrates vv.is no less singular tlian ho w.is in 
manner and diess. He h.id hrge projecting eyi s, a .snnken 
iio.so tuined up at the eml, with wide dilated nostrils, auvl 
a great unwieldy stuinaeli 1‘l.ato and Xenophon extol Ins 
invariable good temper, but Aristoxenos descrilus him as 
naturally iiasidble, however groat his acipiired command 
over himself. Sukrate.s w.is mairied to a .shrewish wil’*', 
Xantippe, whose name has in consequence become pr-*- 
verbial. He h.nl three ehildieii. He lived in coi^ pU’' 
poverty, and thoiiglit a stout cloak .siitficieiit clothing. 1 i 
the severest weather he wont huefoot. Yet lie was quite 
ready to join in a pleasant banquet when invited, for lie 
was no ascetic; and besides, on such occasions tlicio w.ai 
sure to be ample field for his favomite piiisuit of exainiuii, ; 
tho opinions of all men. 

Tho best exposition of the ch.iiacler and doctrines of 
Sokrates with which we are acquaintisi oeenrs in the sixtv- 
cighth chapter of Mr. Oiote's invaluable “ Histoiy of Greece.’’ 
“There can he no doubt,” as Grote says, “that his individual 
influence peimnnciitly enlarged tho horizon, improved tho 
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mothod, nnd nialtiplied the ascendant minds of the Grecian and ether. It crvstallizos in silky needles, which mclfc 
speculative world in a manner never since paralleled.” at 200*^ 0. Falir.), and sublimes unchanged. It 

SOXi» the monetary unit of Peru. As settled by the law is a strongly alkaline base, and forms crystalline bitter 
of 1864 the gold sol, worth nominally 5 francs French ' salts with acids. The formula of tho hydrochlorato is 
money, weighs 1*613 grammes, 'DOG fine, and is therefore C 2 .-iH 4 iNO HCl. 

worth 35. lljrf. sterling. The silver sol weighs 25 SOLA'NTJM is the typical species of the order of 
grammes, 'UOO fine, and is intended to bo of the same value, plants Solanal'k.i-:. Tho species aie very nuineious 
Gold pieces of 20, 10, 5, and 2 soN, ns well as single gold and widely distributed, but especially abundant in Soutli 
sols, are struck, and the silver pieces aie a sol, a half America. They are herbs or shrubs, very rarely small 
sol, and a fifth sol. trees. The calyx and corolla are five-parted, the latter 

SO'LAN GOOSE. i?ce Gannkt. being wheel or bell shaped, with a short tube ; tho stamens 

SOLANACILS us au order of plants belonging to tho are five, with short filaments and anthers opening by two 
gioupCor.oLLiFLOK.K- The species are numeious, chiofly pores at tho top : the fruit is a inany-seeded berry. Tho 
natives of the tropics, though a few are found in temperate genus includes some of the moat ])oisi>nous and some of 
coiintrie.s. They are herb>, sometimes shrubs, very rarely j the most useful of plants. The properties of these pl iiits, 
tiies. with alleinate leaves, often in pairs, and regular or > how’cvcr, do not ditfer in kind, but in degree, ainl tho 
slightly irregular tlowers, Iciminal or axillary, often extra- berries and leaves, and even the tubers, when unco(>ked, 
axillary, on biactless stalks. Tlie calyx is generally five- of the potato, possess in a mild degree the narcotic pro- 
parted and pei'*istrnt; tlie cMrolla is h^pogynou’i, and wheel, perties of tho poisonous iiight.^hadcs. Many of them ha\o 
bell, funnel, or salver shaped, with a limb having five, rarely . also very handsome flowers. 

four or ^ix, segment." ; tho staiiieiib are in^eitod on the i The most imfKjrtant species \s ^Snlanum tube ro,<ii!ny tho 
tube of the coiolla, equal in number to its ^egments and i Potato, a native of South Ameiiea. iSolannm uttjruni 
.ilternale with tliom ; the anthers are two-celled, dehiscing , (garden nightshade) is common in gardens, fiehK, ainl 
longiludlnaHy, or by tcnninal the ovary is usually w-.a-ste places in Great Britain. It has white lloweis, 

two-celled, willi axil jilaeeiitas. and surmounted by a , prcHluciug small black, yellow’, or red berries. Solununt^ 
"irnple sl>le wiili a simple (r l >bed .•'tigina. The fiuit is j ilnlcanuira (woody nightshade or Bittkk-sw'kit) is coin- 
a (.ip.sule or a with mimciuiis albuiiiinons seeds. ! inon in liedgcs and copst^s in Great Britain. It ha.'i pin pie 

Solaiiaeea' is an impel taut older of pl.mt^, fioiii the i floweis and crimson berries, which latter may bo mistaken 

piopiities i f many of its species. Many possess ; by children for red currants, a mistake that has soinetime.s 
siioiig nare<die j.Kqailus, and aie ii.sed in medicine. ; been uttendcii with fatal conseqiience.s. Both these species 
IMladonna, a n'lnedy for nmialgia and iheiiniatiMn, is ' have been used medicinally as narcotics and sedatives, 
nbi vMicd from tie' loi't" and leavi s of Atri>p(i btUtuhmna Among other medicinal species, the tSohinuin juiudo- 
i<badiy iiight.''li.ide t. vvhiji ' c.iitain an alkaloid priiuiple, (jutua may be mentioned, which is used in Brazil as 
iifi'opiiie. ; '^ce Ailoi'A.J Belladonna has also a specific ; a substitute for cinchona. Solatium toz-u nrnun is 
.Hiion on mO'Cnlai fibie. and isu'^eil to ulax the iris, and ' used ns a jioison by the natives of Cayenne. The Apple 
T'.as dilate tiie pupil in disease" of the eyes, and to aid the . of Modern (*Soliuium todomeum) is supposed to have heeiv 
M Lathing in a^tliin i .iiid w I kh. ping-cough. 'I'ln. Hkmjam: i the plant fiouiishing on tho shoics of the J)end Sea, with 
llvo^cvamus) Is am ll'.tT poisonous nanotic, Icss powerful j which so many legends are connected. It has a large 
ii.an belhidfiniia. Ihitura strcwimtium (thorn apple) ib j white fruit, veiy subject to llic attacks of insects, w hieh de- 
i.i^lily naicoiic. and i" a reim dy in a'^thma ; other species piKsit their eggs therein; and tho growing larvu* convei t 
ui Daih’.a the .same piopeities. Mandiagoia | the interior into a powdery dust, very bitter to the t:\ste. 

i^Mamikak K) Is another ]<owerful narcotic. '1 he foli.age Many of the .species arc u.sed for food. The Egg-plant 
of sfJinc species of Sjilaxi vr, iiu liidmg the Potato (Ao/riwwwi from tropical Asia, has puijilebeirleH 

lubtru^nm '. have siimlai . tut h 's poweiful properties, ahout the .size and fonn of a goose’s egg, which me impoi ted 

iliL ^ ...Nn , as used as 'I'oiiA* < , to Em ope. The kangaroo apple of Tiisinania is the fruit of 

:lie aiiive prim ij le of which i'. a vtiy poisonous luicotic ^ioUuium lavinintum. The fruits of bevernl other species 
.i.r.iloiJ, iiifofi/u. I aic eaten in the dilleient paits of the world in whieh they 

.'^ume of the spe- n ^ of thi" ortlir are, however, among 1 occur, and of .‘•<»me .‘■pecies, as Solatium oltrncenm in tho 
ti.e mo"t usffiil vigM.jhli- pio lmls. I ornnost comes the | West Indies, the leaves are eaten. Other species yield 
r«'ivin {^Subimnu t t/btroftnu uiltiv.vted nil <»vei the' dves, ns »Vofri«Mm from Brazil, 

vnii'd fi : the ‘'ike (.f its nlible tutvi". 4iie "IitMAii* , SOLAR SYSTEM* Our sun is the piesiding ruler 

I / f,' oj,(i <4/ u/u t <1 uitutuni) is als'i c\teiibivv]v eultivaleil ‘ of a va.^t host of smaller bodies which circulate aiouiid him 

’ tie s.ike of it" hiiL'Iit Fed piilpv fi uit , w hii h is u^d or in olhci’ ways acknow ledge lii.s Omnipotent bway. This 

a v< gt table. 'J he •'peeit" of Cai'^p \ .M an- lemaikable whole gioup of .smaller bodies, together with the .smi him- 
1 li,. J 111 . gun \ of tl.i.r fiuits, tiie Cliili being the beny ^ self, constitute what is known as tho solar syhtiin. But 
• r ( ./y.ti. /im :i\A CaMime j-epper rmisisling of i the Solar system really embraces only a very minute fiac- 

t .(• p«.w<lu< .l Mc.s oil.er ."jiuies. ll.e fiuilsof sevual tiuii of tho total number of visible objects in tho heavens. 

M < •,! S' aro ♦alui. : Of all the host.s of stars which we bee every night, not ono 

SOLANINE, ai. oi gaiiK b.i>< hrnnd in ti e woodv night- helmigs to the Mdar s}htem or is in any way related thereto, 

"li.idc natural Older Solaiiarea*), also ^ Tlic stars are all at inciedible distances. [See Stail] 

it\ ilfj \}o[.\U)(Sofaniim thUru^um). ami \i\ Solfiutimntf/rum. ; 'Iheyare so far oil’ that our huh, if viewed from one of 
It eiy-r.dbz'H in le edb ■>. "<ilvibb* m ahohnl, but in- | them, would have hltiuiik to tho insiguificance of a star 
soluble Jii water and in filifr. 1 lie formula is (’ 4 iIl 7 iNOj,> | liiiiuself. They are, indeed, so remote os to be prnc- 
It Is bitter and veiy poi.soi:oii«, and form.s a number of tically beyond the sway of tho sun. The bodies which 
<-i>lublc cr)btairuie K,dts with a< id'^. 'ihe fonnnla of the , constitute the solar system are an isolated group in the 

hvdrochlorate i-* CViHjjNO^.IICl. It foims a yellow chloru- j lealms of space; they are really nestled up quite close to 

j latinate CdCj^lI-iNOj^^IlCl Pt(dj. .Snhmine is a gluco- j the sun, and would be wholly invisible from any of tho 
Mile, and when tieated with dilute sulphuric acid splits up stars. The stars may in like innuner have systems ciivu- 
i:.to solanidine (C^^HiiNO) and gluco.se lating around them; but even if stam were attended by far 




more splendid systems than ours these systems would yet 
ii inahi invi.sible from the earth. The objects which belong 


Solaiudiiie is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol . to the solar s}btem are the bud himself, the planets and 
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their fiatellitcs, comets, sliootinff stars, and the material, 
whatever it is, whicli forms the zodiacal lifjlit. A general 
view of the chief part of tlie solar system is s1k»wii in the 
riato prefixed to this volume. The central point denotes the 
place of the sun; around him arc a number of nearly circular 
orbits, which represent the paths of the planets. The 
oihit ncarcHt the sun is claimed for a planet whoso exist- 
ence is still problematical. V'ulcan is the name of this 
planet of romance. He is believed to have been seen once, 
if not of teller; but ho has not yet emerged from obscurity 
into that satisfaetory condition ^^hieh would qualify him 
for the pages of the Nmiticnl Abnanac. Some planet 
iie.iier to tlie sim than Mercury was probably reen by the 
late Ihofessor Watson during the total eclipse of the sun 
ill 1H78. It has possibly been seen on other occjisions, 
hut as its path is not yet known we cannot be sure how 
far the supposed observations could apply to the same ob- 
jeet. Jt is possible also tliat Vulcan may not be the only 
])l.'inot tlius circumstanced ; there is, at all events, ground 
for a conjecture that theie may he at least one other. Dis- 
carding these planets of more or less uncertainty, wc first 
come, in passing outwards from the sun, to the planet Mer- 
enrv, then to Venus, to the Earth and Mars, then to a vast 
host of minor planets, whilo outside the minor planets are 
the giants (if the system, Jupiter, Satuin, Uranus, and 
Neptune. Wc refer to the articles under the names of the 
dilleient planets for more detailed infonnation. 

Onr Plate also exhibits the relative sizes of the different 
jdanets. Towering alxjve all the others we have the majestic 
globe of Jupiter, which is 1500 times as large as the earth. 
^^atl^u is somewh.at 1<“'S than Jupiter, Uinnns and Nep- 
tune are a great deal less than Saturn, but even with 
lespi'ct to Uranus and Neptune the earth is but a very 
iiuoiislderable object. 

'I’lie Plate exhibits the orbits of the planets as far out- 
wards as Uranus, but the planet NejJuno, exterior to 
Uiaiiiis, is too remote to be included. The exterior planets 
me also attended by remarkable systems of moons. Jupi- 
ter has four moons, Saturn has no less than eight, whilo 
Uranus has four, and Neptune one. Mars is attended by 
two satellites, and the earth by one, but no satellites have 
ns }ct been satisfactorily credited to Venus, and none have 
ever b'^eii suggested for Mercury. Saturn is unquestion- 
ably the most remarkable planet in our system, perhaps 
the most wondrous object the telescope 1ms ever disclosed, 
lie is surrounded by the marvellous rings which arc 
wilbo'it a parallel in any other part of the solar system, 
or, so far as we can tell, in the universe itself. The 
IMate also shows the orbit of a comet, or rather that 
part of its orbit in winch a comet moves during the brief 
period of its sojourn in the neigh l)ourhood of the sun. 'To 
lender the map complete the orbits of the comets would { 
have to be shown in hundreds. We also sco on the map a 
Mrics of circles indicating the apparent size of the sun as 
it would be beheld from the diffeient planetsS. Mercury is 
at one end of the list and Noptuno at the other, while 
the earth is in its intermediate position beUveen Venus and 
Mars. At first it might seem as if the apparent size of 
tliu sun was related to tho climates enjoyed by the dif- 
feicnt planets. Mercury, with a sun five or six times the 
size of ours, w'ould seem to be vastly hotter than the earth, 
while tho snino snn only shows a minute disc to Neptune. 
It must, however, be remembered that the climate is not 
solely dependent on the distance of tho snn. Were this 
so tho diinato all over the earth should be exactly the same, 
seeing that all regions on the earth ore, practically speaking, 
At tho same distance from the sun. Indeed it so happens 
that wo in tho northern hemisphere are actually nearer 
tho sun in tho winter than we are in summer. The climate 
is affected by the elevation of tho sun above tho horizon, by 
the atmosphere, and more especially by tho wateiy vapour 
wliich tho atmoBphei*e contains. It would be quite possible, 


with the same sun at the same distance, to produce very 
different climatic conditions by merely changing the atmo- 
sphere and tho vapour it contains. At present wo know 
little— we scarcely know anything as to the atmospheric 
and meteorological conditions of the planets. It follows 
that althoagh we may in a general way c<»ndudo that the 
planets near the sun enjoy warmer climates tiuin those far 
off, yet we cannot attempt to say that tlie actual nature of 
tho climate is to be expressed by any law which depends 
solely on the distance of the suii. 

Although the Plate represents the oihits of the various 
planets as lying in the same plane, yet this is not btrictly 
true. The planets move in planes which are slightly in- 
clined to tho plane of the ecliptic. 'I’he actual shapo'i of 
tho patlis of the planets arc also nearly circles, but when 
carefully measured the orbits are seen to be really cilips. ^ 
[sec EiaansK], and the nature of tho movements of tiK' 
different planets is embodied in the three famons laws cf 
Kepler — 

1. Each planet revolves iu a pi me ellipse, having tho 
sun situated in one of the foci. 

2. Each planet moves wltli a variable velocity (letor- 
minod by the condition that the line drawn fiom the ‘•un 
to the planet sweeps over equal areas in equal times. 

3. Comparing the mol ions of two planets togetlier, wo 
find that the squares of the periodic times are pioportional 
to the cireles of tlic mean distances. 

In the adjoining figuie a i: i* i 2 denotes an ellipse, of 
which s is one of the foci. Tho sun is presumed to be 
situated Jit s, and the plain t desciihes the circumfeiviK’e 
of thf5 ellijMse according to the fiist law. While tlie planet 
moves fiom A to n, 
the line from the sun 
to tho planet sweeps 
over the area A a u, 
and in moving from 
1* to Q the 1 ad ins 
sweeps over the area 
V s Q. Keplei's second 
law asserts that if the 
area A .s ii be etjual to the area r s c>, then the time 
taken hy the planet in moxing fiom a to n is equal to the 
time taken by the planet iu mo\ing from r to t». This 
will explain the variations in the ^elocityof the planet: 
as the distance v ij is much longer than A n, it follows 
that the velocity of the planet must be greater when 
mo\ing through r q than wlieii mo\ing through A n. 
It hence follows that when the planet is near the sun it 
must be moving more lapidly than wlicn it is at a distance 
from tho sun. 

To illustmto the third law of Kepler wc may take the 
cases of the Earth and of Venus. The periodic times of 
these two planets are respectively 3fi5*3 days and 
d.ays, while the mean distances are in the ratio of 1*0000 
to 0*7233. Now* W’e ha^e by .an easy calculation 



= and 



which verifies tho law. The throe laws are found to be 
baruc out completely, even to their minutest details, when 
proper allowance has been made for eveiy disturbing ele- 
ment. 

We require to have the means of specifying with picci- 
Bion the actual circumstances of each planetary orbit. Eor 
this purpose it will be necessary to define the simplest 
manner in which an orbit can bo specified, or in other words 
to define what arc known as the elements of a planetary 
orbit. There are six quantities requinnl for this parpo.se. 

1. Tho tnem distance, a <*, or half the longer axis, a ii, 
of the ellipse. See figure following. 

2. The eccentricity, which is the ratio of the distance c a 
between the centre of the ellipse and the focus of the mean 
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distance c a. These two uleinents deteiiiiinc tlie size and | 
the shape of the mbit. | 

3. The longitiido of the asceiulin*^ nodo. This gives tlic I 
position of the line in wliich the actual plane of the oibit | 
cuts the plane of the ecliptic. 

[. The inclination of the plane of tlie oibit to that of 
the eeliptie. These elements deteiminc the position of the 
])laui' in which the oibit li<‘S. 

5. The longitude of the perilielion, for ^Wnch is taken 
the loiigitndc of the node, added to the angular distance 
between the node and the pt*rihelion, as seen from the sun. 
Tills gi\cs the place of the ellipse in its plane. 

(). Tlie time at \^hich the planet passes the peiihelion. 



'1 1 e preceding eli ments liivln^ completely di-lined the 
and po'‘i:i'in of the crbit. the la^'t i> gi'tn to enable ' 
t L ]ilaiiet to be located j;i its oihlt at aii> given time. 

\^e may add to the pieeeding the actual time of re- 
\ liiliun of the planet aiuuiid the sun, .although, owing to 
Ka pler's tliiid law, thi-. is not an independent quantity, 
and c.an bo always computed when tlie mean distance is 
k.U’Wn. 

A rnrnius einpuical law has been found connecting the 
i].sl.4nces of the vaiious planets from the .‘'Un. Attention 
wasdiawn to this law in 1778 by the astronomer Rode, 
whose n.amc it generally beais, though really due to 'litius. 
Take the scrie-i of numbers 0, 3, G, 12, 21, IH, each one 
.after the second being formed by doubling the one which ' 
precedes it. Add 4 to eacli of theie numbers, and we shall 
have a series ^ery ncaily the relative distances of the 
planets from the son. The following table shows the 
Comparison betwa-en the distances according to this theory 
and the actual distances, that of the earth being 10. 


Planet. 

Niimbers of ! 
Titius. 

Actual 

Distance. 

Error. 

Miicury, . . 

0+4= 4' 

3-9 

0*1 

nus, . . . 

3- -4= 7| 

7*2 

0-2 

Earth, . . . 

G--l= 10, 

10-0 

0*0 

Mars, 

12+1= 1«, 

15-2 

0*8 

Minor riaiieti, 

21+4= 28 

20 to 33 

— 

. . 

18+1= 52j 

520 

0*0 

Saturn, , 

0G+ 1 = 100 

05-4 

4*6 

I’ranu.s, . . . 

. 102+4=100 

101*0 

4*1 

Neptune, 

, 384+1=388' 

300*6 

87*4 


The discovery of Neptune h.a.s .shown that thi.s law is not 
correct for the whole system, though uppioximatcly true 
for the inner planets. 

We append here tables of the element? of the principal 
planets and of their most important feature.**. These 
tables have been adopted from those given in Newcomb's 
“ Astronomy.” The only changes made have been those 
n^cevsary in a few instances to bring the tables up to the 
i^vtl of our present knowledge. 
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With reference to these tables it is necessary to remark 
that the masses of n any of the planets are still very un- 
certain, because exact observations have not yet been made 
lon^; enough to afford the required information. The mass 
of Mercury may be estimated as uncertain by one-third of 
its entire amount, those of Venus, the Earth, Jupiter, and 
Neptune by while those of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 
are probably correct to value of the carth^s 

mass does not include that of the moon. The mass of the 
latter is estimated at rrVx, that of the Earth. The masses 
of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are all de- 


rived fiom observations of the satellites of these planets. 
Thu diameters aio uncertain in many cases, especially ii> 
Uranus and Neptune. 'I'hu densities of these planets must 
accordingly bo regarded as unceitain by half their entire 
amounts. 

SOLDERING is the union d tlio surfaces of two 
metals, geneially by the intcrvcMdion of a third. In llio 
ordinary mode of soldering ,tho alloy used as a soldei must 
bo moro fusible than the metal or metals which are to be 
united, and must have a strong affinity for them. 'Ihc 
solder usually contains a large proportion of the metal to 
wbidi it Is to be applied, in combination with some moiu 
cosily fusiblo metals. To insuie perfect metallic union 
between the solder and the surfaces to which it is applied, 
it is essential that they be made perfectly clean and fno 
from oxide, and that the atmosphere be excluded during 
the opciation, in order to prevent the formation of any 
oxide while the process is going on. This is effected in 
various \va}s, but most cuminonly by the use of boiaT, sal 
ammoniac, or losin, either mixed with the solder or applied 
to the sui faces to be joined. 

Various kinds of soldei s or alloys arc used, accoidiiig to 
the metal whicli is to be soldei ed. riatinum is soldered 
with gold; gold with an alloy of fine gold, sil\er, and 
copper. Silver soldeis usually consist of silver mixed with 
hias.s, and sometimes with /me. Dia>s, copper, anil iron 
arc soldered with an alloy of zinc with coppii or bra-ss ; 
articles of wi ought iron, and some qualities of steel also, 
with cast iron — the cast iron being repeatedly heated and 
quenched in water, by which it becomes sufficiently fiiabh* 
to be Waten to acoaiso powder with an iron pestle and 
moitar. Common pltnn/>cvin svhhr i /m . Ic of two parts 
lead and one pait block tin, or r)[ the same metals mixed in 
nearly equal (juantities ; bismuti is dded when it is desired 
to make tlie alloy more fusible. solder has two parts 
tin to one lead ; and othei alloys of tin, lead, and bismuth 
arc used for uniting various at tides of lead, tin, pewter, 
aiul other soft compounds. Such highly fusible solders- 
are usually cast in ingots or strips, and melted as they are 
used by means of an instrument called a S(»ldcring iron, 
which is tipped with copper — that metal being piefeired 
on account of its greater affinity for tin. In soldering 
tin plates together their edges are made to oveilap, but 
in almost every other case the cdgis to bo joined an* 
made only to meet, the solder being run between their 
abutting edges. 

A kind of soldering, called hurmng-ti\ has been long 
practised in some* c.ascs with .shwt lead, where it Inis been 
desirable to make a vessel entirely of that mateiial, the 
junction being effected by pouiing melted lead on to the 
edges to be united, until they fuse together. Somewhat 
similar to tliis is the process introduced under the name of 
autogenous soldering. This process consists in the union 
of two pieces of metal without the intci position of any 
solder, by fusing them at the point of junction by jets of 
flame from a glass blowpipe. The apparatus used for the 
purpose contains a hydrogen gas generator, bellows for 
atmospheric air, and valves for regulating the pro^iortion in 
which the gas and air arc to be mixed. 

SOLDIER. 8co Army. 

SOL'DO, a former coin of the Papal States. The tei rn 
is the Italianized version of the Latin (prototype 

of our shilling). But the Roman soldo sank in \alne, hko 
its French translation the Sou, till it represented the 
Roman halfpenny. The old name has therefore been giv('ii 
to the current Italian piece of 5 centesimi, that is, the 
twentieth part of the Italian lira (equal to the French 
/rone), although the ancient soldo has now di.sAppeared. 

There was another soldo, the twentieth part of tho 
Tuscan lira, the latter being only worth about "JJ. sterling. 
This has now eritiroly disa])pearcJ in favour of the coinage 
of the Italian kingdom. 
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SOLS (Solea) is a mentis of fishes belonging to the 
familj Pleuronectida? (Flat-fish). The sole has an 
oblong body, rounded in front, and covered \\ith small 
scales. The mouth is tivi^ted round to tho l(‘ft side, 
and has a narrow gape; theie are five teeth in bands on 
the left side only. Both eyes are on the right side. The 
dorsal fin commences on the snout and extends to the 
tail, but is distinct from tlie caudal fin ; the anal fin is 
aUo long; the pectoial fins are bomctinies wanting, and 
sometimes one only is ple^ent. The lateial line is straight. 
Nearly forty species of sm-Ks are known from tropical and 
tempH'rate seas; some enter or live in freshwater. The 
Common Sole (Solea vulgaris) is abundant on British 
coasts, especially on the south coast of England, in deeper 
water than tliC flounder or plaice, haunting e?pecially sandy 
or graved \ places. It is also found on the corusts of Europe 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. It ranges in size 
from 10 to *20 inches, and has been taken to a length of 
20 imbos and a weight of 0 lbs. It of a uniform dark 
bru\Mi colciir above and uliito below, with tire pectoral fins 
lipped with black. It is I’.ighl} esteiMued fiir its delicate 
fiivour, and is caught in immen^e numbers by trawl-nets; 
the He"!! is white and firm, and in goud reiniition ali tho 
year round, except in Febiuaiy and March, when the fish 
is spawning. It fcuN at night »oi the spawn and fiy of 
other and on mtllusi''. 'Jhe''oh' fietlv eiileis fresh 

water*', ail'l sometimes lerni:..'' i:i rivers throughout the 
}ear, hieeiling there. It iiia\ aKt* be kept in good condi- 
tion in fri'>h- water pt ihIn. JliO Li mon SoLK {Soha 
aurautiaca) is an-dl.er spt cies with a more southern 

ranje. being taken < n th'* south coa^t of Ihigland in deeper 
wit*T than tlie cianinnu s le. IIjp Barnied Sole (.Vo /ca 
} iirictjatti) is a sitrall S[»ecJcs, i.iiely iji(»re than 8 or 9 
incl i'' long, Willi \ery sn.a’l pectoral tins. It is browmish- 
gra\ in c.-li-ur, with dark irDL'uIar cross bands. It is 
esteemed for ti.e table, and is taken on the south coast of 
Eiigl iiid. The Dwarf Sole or Solcnette (iSWca minuta) is 
a >1111 smaller species, beinc raih o inches long, with rudi- 
mentary pectorals; it is reddl^'li-biown in colour. It is 
taken on tla* Ciani&h and De\oii crast^, hut fi' m its small 
size is Hut cdteii brougiit to market. 

SOL'ECISM (Cii. a grammatical term 

ns- d by the later (iu'ek and Romau writers, and by modern 
grammarians. It is iletincd by Sinnius Capito as an 
iinerjiial an-i impi»)pci ariaiigement of the parts of speech, 
tliat is, as a \iulatiun of the rules of surtax. Quintilian 
fcpecilies fijur kinds of ^o!et^sn.s: the first c<»iisi>tij in the 
addition of .a su[x;rfluous word ; tl.e sectaid, in leading out 
one that IS necessary; the third, in peru-rtmg tlie order of 
tlie w'ord-s of .a y*nt* nee: and the fourth, in us.ng an impro- 
per f» nil of a w'urd. The ancients also used the word in a 
w.der sense, to signify any kind of fault, error, or mi'^take 
in sj/C-ak'ng. writing, (-r acting. Modern grammarians 
d»Mg!i'ite by soleci-m any word or cxpiessioii which does 
liut agnr with the e-tabhshed usage of w riting or speaking. 

Tr..* turn is d‘.ri\ed from S>>loi. a town of Cilicia, where 
liiO I.iiign ige f f the {jxa k ‘■(tilers had become corrupted by 
Cunt let wilh batbirt/U-, tube'-. 

SO LXN. See nA/oii*KJsn. 

SOLEN'ODON is a gn is of mammals belonging to 
the order Insk* ti\ oi:a, of which ii is the only leprcscn- 
tativc in tropical Arncriea. Iwo species are known, one 
from llayti and the otlicr fiuin (Juba. '1 he Agoiita QVo/cw- 
odon pfiradoxus) was first deviibed b) Brandt in 1833 
from the island of llri)ti. It is upwatds of 20 inches in 
length including the tail, which is 8 or 9 inches long. The 
muzzle is drawn out into a lung slender proboscis, with the 
nostrils situated at the sides near the tip. The c)es an- 
small, and the ears m^xlerate and ronmird. The Wly is 
cou'ied witli long stiff hairs; the muzzle lias long whiskers, 
but the hinder end of the bo<ly and the tail are almost 
naked, the latter b‘ ing taf>ering and linged. The legs are 


of moderate length, and tho feet are covered only with 
short hair, and have five toes, anned with long curved com- 
pressed claws, longest on the fore feet. The mammio are 
placed far back on tho groin. The dentition is peculiar. 
In front of the upper jaw are tw'o large sharp incisors with 
a smaller one on each side ; in the middle of the low'er jaw 
are two very small incisors, and on each side a long coni- 
cal incisor deeply grooved on the inner surface. There are 
forty teeth in all, four iiieibois, two canines, eiglit premolars, 
and six molars in each jaw. The ngouta has the face, 
head, and back brown, becoming dark on tho hinder jrait 
of tho back; the sides of the lio.ad and neck are of a famt 
yellow'-brown, mi.xed with rusty and gray; the belly and 
feet are tawny; the tail is gi’ayisli, becoming white lowmids 
tho tip. Nothing is known of the habits of this species 
Tho Cuban SoltMiodon (^Soletiodon Cnbanus) is libont tho 
same size as the preceding species, but the fore part (-f 
the body is yellowish and covered with very long hairs, leav- 
ing the hinder part neai ly bare and blackish in colour. Tiro 
tail is stout and liairy. This specirs inhabits the moiiii- 
t.aius, and is nocturnal in its habits. 

SO'LENOID. A helix or coil of co\eied or insulated 
wire, as used in elcctro-magnelism, usually formed by 
winding stout copper wire on a cylinder of wood, wbieli is 
afterwards witbdiawn fiom within the solmoiil. The ends 
arc then turned into the coil, and both bioiight out tugclhei 
between the middle rings, so as to la? (msiIv HttaL-baldf to 
the UTininals of a battery, &'C. If the wire is sulficii'nlly 
stout and the coils are wound rather open, the wire is soim*- 
tirnes left uncovered. Tlic word was coined by Ainpeie, 
fiom the Cl reek a tube, 

SO'LENT, the channel separating the Isle of Wight 
from the mainland of Hampshire, extends from Varinoiith 
to Spithead; average breadth, 1 to ‘2 miles, tho niirrowes’ 
part being a little west of Yarmouth, and the widest at the 
extreme north of the island. It has a very st long tnl.il 
current. 

SOLEURE, a canton of Switzerland, is bounded X. 
by Basel, K. by Anrgau, S. by Bern, and W. by Bern 
and France, and li:is an area of 3o3 square miles. The 
surface is crossed from south-west to north-east by the 
Jura Mountains, wbicli form several parnlhd ridges, and 
cover the greater part of the c.anton. The principal valley 
is that of tho Aar, which runs in the samo direction east- 
ward of the Jura. The liighcst summits in tire canton are 
tire Weissenstein and the Haseiimatt, which latter is about 
•1100 feet above tlie 8ca. Tho only important livers are 
the Aar, Emmcn, and Dunern. The soil is fertile, and the 
district is one of the most prodnetive in Switzerland, espe- 
cially in corn, fruit, and vegetables. The vino llirivcs only 
in certain localities. The mulberry tree is cultivated, flax 
is grown, and some silk is made. The pasturage, even in 
the rugged and hilly districts, is excellent; and tho number 
of homed c.attle, sheep, goats, pigs, and horses, is very great 
ill proportion to the area. The horse fair of tho town of 
Soleure is one of the most important in Switzerland. A 
considerable quantity of cheese is made, both of cows' and 
go.at.s' milk. Part of tho mountains are covered with timbrr 
trees, especially fir and beech. The canton abounds in 
iron mines, and the ore is smelted in the furnaces of St. 
Joseph, and worked at the ironworks of Kins. Tlie other 
manufactures consist of leather, paper, watches, woollenn, 
calico, hosiery, and kirscliwasser, or cherry brandy. Thcro 
are also quarries of marble and gypsum. 

The government, once aristocratic, was considerably modi- 
fied in 1831 and 1841, by a strong infusion of the demo- 
cratic principle. The population at the census of 1880 
was 80,424, of whom GO, 000 were Roman Catholics. 

Soleure or Solemn; kn, a bishop's see and the capital 
of the canton, is situated on the Aar, at tho foot of tho 
Jura Mountains, 1320 feet above the sea, and is partly 
surrounded by walls. The river divides it into two uii- 
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<‘f|ual pftits, winch communicate by two wooden bridf^os. 
The population is 7000. Tlio (bitbcdrnl of St. IJrsinus is 
consideiod tlio finest church in Switzerland; the tower is 
100 feet lil^h. The other reinurkable buildiii;^s arc tho 
town-house, whicli is veiy old; the arsenal, in which soino 
curious armour of the old Switzers and Burgundians is 
stored ; the theatre, the hospital, the fountain in the maiket- 
plaee, the former church of the .Jesuits, and sevoral coii- 
vcnls. Solcure has a f, 7 mnasium, a lyceum, a faculty of 
iheolo/xy, a ])uhlic. library, a botanical garden, and a cabinet 
of natural history, llje latter containing; a valuable collec- 
tion of .Ima fossils. The town is 10 miles from Bern by 
railway, and lias some manufactures and a good transit 
tiadi-. Near it aic llie baths of Weissenstein. The 
ficenciy in tin* ncighhoin hoo«l is among tho finest in 
Switzciland. The Tolish patriot Kosciusko resided at 
Solcuic dining the last tuo )cars of his life, which termin- 
ated on If) til Oelolier, 1HI7. 

SOL-FA. Sc • ' foMC SOT.-FA. 

SOLFATA'RA (Ital. .so//o, sulphur), tlie Italian name 
gi\(*n to lissines in Noleaiiie di^tuMs from which tliere is a 
contiinial exhalation of steam and various gases. iSuIplmr- 
ous acid, sulphuretted liydrogen, chloride of ammonia, and 
h}dioLhlciie acid are most commonly formed, and their 
action one upon another, and upon the suirounding rocks, 
lesulls in llu* founation of several valuable products, which 
it often I)( comes commercially profitalile to collect. Sul- 
phur, for evaniple, is largely obtained from such soinees. 
'Ihe solfatara usually inaiks one of the stages in the return 
to (]nie^cenec of a spot wlu're volcanic activity has bei*n 
exliihiled. '1 la se gaping fissuies, in fact, may he said to 
lejiicsciit d}iug volcanoes. 

SOLFEGGIO, in music, a vocal exeicihC sung to the 
svllahlcs hoy re, 7»i/, /n, sol, Af, si, do, as representing the 
notes of the scale. Sol/iUfji are often confounded w'ith 
/ v\hich latter are sung to the syllable In only, and 

in fact most modern solfeggi aie truly voealiz/.i. 

SOLFERI'NO, a village of Ihescia, iu Xurtlicrn Italy, 
20 miles X.W. of Afantua, situated on a considerable hill, 
eiovviiiil by a tower d' Italia^ the Spy of Italy), 

which oveilooks the whole of the Lcmbaidy plain, lleie 
was fought the gieat battle between the Fieiicli and Italians, 
under tlie Kmjieror Napideon and King Victor Kmmaiiuel, 
and the Austiians, under the Kinperor Fi.ineis Joseph and 
Count Ginlui, 21tli June, 1S50, in which the latter ware 
totally defeated. The Austrians lost fioO oflieers and 
10,0 11 soldiers: the allies, eight generals, ff36 otlicers, 
and 17,300 killed and wouiided. rrclimiuaries of peace 
wcie afti-rwaids signed at Villafranca, 12th July. 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL is one of the law otlicers of 
the eioVMi. Ife assists the attorney-general, and acts as 
his deputy when occasion requires. Ou him generally 
(hvolves the maintenance of tho rights of the crown in 
leveiiuc cases, patent causes, &c. [Sco Attouney- 
i.ENEKAL.] There is also a solicitor-general for Scot- 
land, who ranks next iu dignity to the loid advocate, and 
aiiotln r for Ii eland, who stands in tho same relation to the 
altoiiicy-geiieral for that countiy. 

SOLID ANGLE, a name given to the idea of opening 
conveved by three planes which meet at a point. 

SOLID, SOLIDITY, in physics. A solid body is one 
■wbieb is composed of matter so connected together that the 
relative positions of its parts cannot be altered without the 
application of sensible force. Solidity denotes frequently 
that state of a body, but for tho strict sense of the word 
see iMFENP.TItAniLITY. 

SOLID, SUPERFICIAL, AND LINEAR DIMEN- 
SIONS. A solid, a surface, and a lino, when they come 
to bo tho objects of arithmetic, are things as distinct as a 
weight and a time. Length can only measure length, a 
hurfaeo only a surface, a solid only a solid. Reasons of 
Aiithmetieai convenience, not of necessity, mako itadvis- 
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able that whatever length may be chosen to measure length, 
the square on that length should he the hiirface by which 
surface is ineaKuied, and the euh<‘ on that length the solid 
by which solidity is measured. I nforliinately, if a foot be 
the meahuicof length, the square mi a foot and the cube on 
a foot have no other name than squmc fnoi and cnhic 
The fanner with his acres, and the di^tilln with liis gallons, 
have an adxanlage wijich is denied to th* }onng nnthe- 
matician. Ask tho first how manv ai res iink'* a gallon, 
and tho second how many gallons make an aep and both 
wmdd laugh at the question; the thiid is nllowerl un 
indistinct conception of rneasnriiig surfaces and solids in 
feet or inches as if they vv( le lines, fiom the oe< unencf <,{ 
the same woid in all his ineasiiies. 

Length is said to be a quantity of one dimension, suifu((' 
of two, and solidity of tliiee. The right line, tlie ij.dit 
surface or rectangle, and the right solid or lectangiiln 
paialleIoj)iped (the figiiie of a box, a die, a pi. ink, a hrim. 
&e.), are the imijleinents of mensuration. Kv( iy .‘'in f.u <* 
must be redneed to tlw scct<nd form, and rvory solid to tin- 
third, before it can be measiii ed. 'Ihe two fundann iitul 
theoiems by vvliidi inea''iiHMnent liceomes pi.aetie'dile are us 
fulIow.s : — 

1. riie numbers of tin- linear units in the two ‘-ides 
of a ree tangle, being multijdi'd tog«nli» r. gi\<- tie- nmn 
ber of supeifieial units, s(piai<- nnlr^, or s.pian's on th-* 
linear units, wliieh tlie reelarigle contains. 1 hiis a I'-et- 

angle of 2} by ij feet contains Ax— , or A, or 

2 3 t) 

square feet. 

2. 'Ihc nnmbeis of linear units in the length, bie.ulth, 
and Ihiokin’s.s of a riglit solid being i iiltiplied tog. tin r 
give the number of solid m "ubic nnilN, oi enbi*^ oil the 
linear unit winch the right id contains. Thus .v pi ink 
of 2J inches bioad, 1^ inch thick, and 10^ inches h ng. 


11 3 3 1 

contains X--» 
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SOLID, SURFACE, LINE, POINT, in gcorneti v. 
According to JCiielnl a point lias no ihiiienslons , a hii.*, 
leiigtli only ; a sin f.ice, length and Ine.idth ; a solid, length, 
bre.ullh. and thickness. 

Space biirig di'^tiiutlv connived. ])aits c-f space hiioTi.r 
poifeetly inlelligildi-. Jleiife ails* s tlu^ notion of a ho’ind 
ary separating one part of s]Kiee fioin tin- lest. lint i 
in.'iteiial object, a disk or .in iiilvstaiid, occupies a cut luh 
portion of space, seji.iiated by a bomiJaiy fiom all tliat is 
external, neeils no cxplaiiatioii : this boundary is called sur- 
face, and possesses noiii* of the s,didity either of the ih sk 
or ink.stand, or of the exteinal sp.iee. Suifacc il^df. wii- n 
di.stinctly undeistood, is e.ipaijle of division into pails, and 
the •boundary whicli sep.iiates two parts of a surface li is 
none of the suiface, either im one side m* the other: it 
theiefore piosents length only to tlio imagination. Again, 
length itself is capable of division into paits: tho bound- 
aries do not pos.sess any poilion of lengtli, citlier on oiu' 
side or the other; they are only partition inaiks or points. 
Euclid reverses the older of our explanation, requiring liis! 
the conception of a point, then of a line, then of surf.iu . 
then of a solid. 

It matters nothing that the point, line, and surface .are 
ineehaiiical impossibilities, that no point or line, if (In v 
actually existed, could reflect light to show tlieiii, and th it 
no surface could continue to exist for any perceptible tiiii.-, 
even supposing it to have one moment of existence. 

There is, it is true, one oiieuinstance in winch the pupil 
may acquire a permanently false notion of the object of 
geometry. If an instructor should require what is called .i 
very well-drawm figure in ever)' civsc, with very thin I has 
and very small point Sy he may perhaps succeed in giving 
the learner some idea that geometry consists in that 
approach to accuracy which constitutes practical escellenca 
28 
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in the applications of the science. No itlca can l>e more tlie variations of ai^cs than the En^li.sli shillin/];, the 
faKc; let the cooil line he exainincil lunler .i inicroseojie, twentieths of their pounds also — nninuly, the jozt of Eraneo 
niul it is seen to be a solid mound of hhiekleul or ink, as the twentieth of the Hrre (iiuw called franc), and the soldo 
the case may be. Hence it is ])rrliaps desirable that the of Italy the twentieth of the lira. Roth sou and soldo aic 
demonstrations .should Ik? fiequently conducted with what worth not quite one halfpenny. 

are called ill-Jiawn figures, in older that no reliance may SOL'IMAN or SULEIMAN !• (.siirnained b} the 
be placed on the diagram, fnitliei than as ti) servimr to rc- Tuiks Knnonni^ov the Ecj;i.slatoi , and by Euiopean writers 
mind the student (d the ideal conception which is the real the Ma;;niliceul), tlie tenth and ruattsl of the Ottoman 
^•bJ^■et of bis demonsii itnm. 'J hi-, of < om ih jccoinineiided sidtans, succeeded his father Selim 1 . in in the 

without prejudiei' tn hU le.nninii' the aeeuiate use of the twenty-seventh }ear of his aep. His lirst exploit was the 
ruler .and coinpas- 's fm aiMihei ili-tinct purpose, namely, eiushiii^of A fuimidahle levolt of the h^^ypliaii .Memliiks, 
the intenti< n ot ]tioiiiiciuj a\owedIy appro.\iinate results. .tiid his next an inxasion of HimL:aty (IdiM ), in wlneli he 
It is to be noted tint tla.se delinitions, so calle<l. aie in captured Hel‘;rade. In the follouiiiLt v-ar lie took IJliodes 
Eiieliil nime th lU d( tiniiimis. TIkw appeal t»» conceptions fi(nn the Knights Hospit.-dh is of St. .lolni, wlio i.iler 
Mijq*..-td to i\.-r i 1 wouU A^lioli aie consult hsI Millieuait found .a new home in Malta. In l.'i'Jd lIinuMiy was a- lin 
to LT've. hii: to leeall the neersvniv nha*'. i’i\aded; the kiiu:. Louis II., ami neailvall Ins aiiri\, w'eie 

SOLIDAGO is a oenus of pi nits heloULoni; to the older slain in tlie fatal haltli* of Afohae/, and tlie whole kiii;4doui 
C' and ll^e tiil'.e A'-Uioiili’O?. Sf}lnIaf/o rlrf/fon'ta w.as ovennn hy the Tmks. 'i’he Him^aiian iiowii was 
l<h 11 lod'^ a iiiLiveof the wo(,ds .md tidckels (d (Ireat conferred In Snlimaii on .lohii ZapoMd, hut the liuil ]ne- 
Biitain. and wa>. 1 'iiiuily mm Ii uvnl in imslieine. Its teii.sioiis of rtrilliiand of Aiistiia knuihd the Hi 4 lhi_ 


Iv i\.s and ihjuir-. a:e s /id to h.. npeiuiit. and it ha. bet n 
r:”)/ Aed for ii.tein d Jia mon !nu'“‘. l\ i" astiin;:ent ami 
t ■’ le. It Jlo\^s to a li.:;l-l «t 2 net. wuh an eiect 
-ev.cely bia'ah.n^ -.ti n i .1 _oM. ii-\ Howei-heids 
A.oui >)•<(’'> i.i\e I'.n !• ^ id-t.i. man^i td whuh 
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SOLIDUS, .■ n 1 . . / i f d.ro .stdlJ,, 

o;ro . r : ly .j r )'. • . , v, i- * I ,/. ■ i i j'. Tl.*- A^ortl 

:: \ : f ' f ' ' T’ . t. 1 <i I'l d ■ V :i‘i ! f< r a (..m 

i : I ■ ’.* 'it.' \ ill,, ot - *.i,il r ( f-ii, , ill f-uf 

• .. i 1 ‘ 1 1 i .\ 1 r.M -) V...- i.fti f ' 'i m (.rai- 

^ t > r - ■ 1 a,f a;.- Ji, I i,d*T the 

• : ]e ' -1 - t ;■ i;.. j /i - . t') tie* ]>/.nr:tl 

- t ' i 11 * .1 V. ' .dna 't < \ It ti_\ a ^minea of 

' T.. ; f' '■ 'it ^ t'*! ll, Jiashtiv. \'M.is^dtof«aty- 

1 ' t . .1 ; ^ . f .! \ - Mm! h in 'v due. until 

ti ' 1.5 'A T' : \ a » tlM i. f <!. n 2 ,^ 7 . that the sohilns 

f.f L 'i'i d. A',.-, hf t’ . ■ r ' 1 d j. 1 1 ^ f a pf uiid. and 

tl/.t v.as ti to lio (!■ t of ti. citpire. 'llic 

J k-, ty t:** t i, < 'd ripy*/,. i*td this Ibmian 

'■I i'. hut ‘ t i! 11.1 1!,* r hn-, d i. ‘•‘ven to the 

p / i wei;:i.t hi r t u-idf 7ohl\ j. tl an lirdf its 

*I _■ ll value. J'ip)y;n ‘ii]qa»-‘‘ed it. hm l.i, (diailes 
I! < trf.it. r.-/d ll e s.jij’e name i>>r a ^o!ldn'! rd •■ilver, ftiv- 
t*' ‘ t'lh i f a pound wel;:l;t <d the metal, uluffi Ije striifk, 
a: ■: v,)j.<h }.a<i btfu for some time used by ineicbaritM as a 
J' -J i y of acfount, .ilthoui;!! tberc* bail been hilhfrto no 
( y a to rf presMst it. 'I bus we ^et our sf»lidus or ^■llIllm^^ 
the tweiit.ith of .1 pound ; and thus qI'-o are tlie Mjlidi fd 
Troice and Italy, thoupdi siuik much lower in \alac dnrin;: 


I luiii; wars hetweiii tlic .siillan.s ami the (Jeim.in einju-iois; 
I ami in lo‘2'J \’ieiina wa.s be.sii :;ed with.ont mu ei -s h\ .Soli- 
man in jai^on. In partly to .s[)ite the toimaii 

einj>eior, Chailes V., wlio had filled him m the ( oiii e o) 
the llimpaiian wiir-i, Solim.in m nle the famous tieaiy with 
I’l.ineis I. «d Franee, ihrowini; iqieii lh(' Li \ .ni! to the 1 'i i lu h 
tl iders alone, which h.as been the }).iunt of finitlul .'-Infr 
oersime. The death of .lolm Z i]iol‘ki wron:;li! 

j a flesh chani,'e in the aflair.s of Hun;;ary, puiat jiail <d 
j which was .si.iyo.d by the Tuik<. lluda ber.ime the .seal 
of a jKishahc; and the war continued, p'lmially to the 
.adv.nita^e of the sultan, till alriu’e w.is eomdmlcd in iril7, 
1<\ wl uh An-lna ai^ieid to p ly a tribute of dthn(n) ducats 
I ifi liir rem.unim; po-sessjous iii Iluneu). \Va; a';iiii 
I hiuke uut in J.'j.Vd, ami Tj.anssUauia was .sulidu. d .md 
i m.'vie a piaieipality under tl.e I’oite. Rut the mnlal 
I udoiiiscd Ndiman weieelomltd hy d()me.stie dJ^s( iimodm 
; III*, eldest ^on, Mustapha, liad hi'i n pul to diath in 
I lit tne instiyaliou of bis stepmother Rox.alana, ami 1h'' 
j je.donsio of the two suivivin;^ pilnces, .Sehm and lliM/iii, 
I i'.a\Ini; emlcd in the ubelliou of the hatter, he was deflated 
j and ipunh-ii'd, tt;:ithu willi his childien (I.’)!)! h 
' Till* nnitfd Herts (d the I’oite and of Raihary had riilrd 
the Miditen.im-.in "ince the battle <d Djuheh in l.MJn. hnt 
ili\ w(u irimFid with ftieat loss at the sh-rc fd Malta 
(l.'iH;>) by the h*‘iohsin of tin* pTMiid masttr of the Kmi:hts 
of .s-i. .Ii>hn, ,Iohn de la ^'a!etta. The war in Jlunoaiy 
n ■ anliine runtinueil, and in loCd .Solimau beaded his 
in.il s foi the I.i't lime for its iinasion ; but he dual iii hi , 
t* lit hefoie the walls (d S/.i;;ctli, olli Se|)tember, 1 jtitl, tlu* 
d.ij lirb-re the e.iplure f)f the town. Ills only .suiwiMn^ 
-m. .Vlim 11., Mu eeedfd him. 

.^oilman was i.ot loss distinguished as a pation of hier- 
:dme and the arts than ns a wairior .and u lep^slaloi. lb* 
w.l^ a p<M t of no mean lank, and the onrour.apaaiient wliicli 
he alloided to the emplojment of the Tiirkisli l.in;^ua^e 
loims an < ra in the Jitfuature of that country. 

SOLITAIRE. Even bo late as the midibe (d the 
.se\rr]locnth cciitnry certain wiiiKlei!* bird.s, <d btran;To 
a-pff t. inhahiti'd the island.s of Mauritius, Rodripmez, nml 
Ronrhfyii. d he.se now extinct bird.H were formerly, and even 
at a lati r piriod, rep.aided by naturalists as reba.able to 
one bp(ci(.s, \i/. tlio l)f)iM> (^J)idua inept us^\ but there i% 
now re.ason to believe that three or four speriea, peiliap.s 
♦Acn more, di-sllnct from each other, inhabited theso islands 
rcbpccti\cly ; <d thfvso one was the Solitaire (^Pezophaps 
I afditariun\ which appeals to have been confined to the 
I islaml of Rodiipue/. This island, which is about 15 miles 
, loii^ by tl bro.ad, i.s situated about 800 miles to tbc east of 
Mauritius. It appears to have remained in a dc.scrt nml 
I uninhabited condition until 1001, when a party of Frencli 
I’rotcstant refugees settled upon the Island and remained 
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there for two years. Their commander, Eiaiu/ois Le^uat, 
a man of intelligence and education, luis k-ft a highly in- 
teresting account of their adventuics and of the vaiious 
productions of the island, among \>hicli the .solituiic takes 
a conspicuous place. 

According to Legnat the solitaire was a large bird, the 
males sometimes weighing do lbs,; in appearance rather 
Idte a tuikoy, hut taller and with a piopoilionalely longer 
neck. The wings were small and u.sel(“s,s for flight, but 
employed as weapons of defence. Its inimo was duo to its 
solitaiy habits. The flesh was good for food. The general 
truth of Legnat’s iiair.itive lias been established by the dis- 
covery in home abundance of the hones of this bird now 
exliiiel ; aiul IIm- ihili.sli Museum possesses nearly completo 
.skeletons hioiiglit homo by tlie 'i'lansit of V’cnu.s Expedi- 
tion. The .solitaire was neaily allied to the Dodo (Didu.s), 
;ind lielonged to the order of Pigeons (Columhoj), 

SOLMIZA'TION. Sec llEXA< riouD. 

SO'LO (Ital., alone), any musical passage sung or pla\ed 
enliiely alone, or sujiportid by an aceompaniineiit stiictly 
suboidinato to the solo pait. 

SOL OMON (11 eh. »S/n Snloiuo, SuUimmi^ from 
A/(o/owi, peace), after his father, the most famous king 
of Isiael, was the second .son of Da\id and Patli.slieha, and 
was honi .djout u.o. 10311. He was educated under the 
e.iio of Nathan llic piojdiet, who n.amed liiin .ledijah, 

I'eloved of .lali,” and after the revolt and ih'.atli of Ah- 
s.aloin, D.i\id appeals to h.'ive pledged his word to Bath.^heha 
that altluaigli Adonijah was the direct heir, Solomon should 
be his successor. 'Iho feebleness of Da\id’.s old age, how- 
c\ei, lem])t(‘d Adonijah to seize upon the throne, and be- 
ing assisted in his attempt by Joah (lie commaiitler of llu* 
aimy,and Abiathar tliehigh piicst, heiu\ited all the mem- 
beis of his party to a solemn feast, with the \iew of pro- 
(l.ilming liiinsclf King. But nieantimo a counterplot had 
been foimcd by Nathan, Zadok the other chief piiest, 
Ih naiali tlie ri\al of Joah, and llatlishcba, and through their 
Mill lienee SoUmion was at once pioelaimed king, to the 
eoinpltte fiiistiatioii of the conspiiacy of Adoiiij.ili. This 
took place about n.c. 1015, and a few mouths after the 
< \cnt, by the death of David, Solomon found him.self the 
sole occupant of the throne. The opening of the king s 
leigii w.as attended by the slaughter of Adonijah and Joah, 
and the substitution of Zadok for Abiathar, Sliiiiiei, an old 
fiieio} of David, being at first spared, but aftei waids put 
to d« alli, with the re.sult that “ the kingdom was estahlihlHsl 
in the hand of Sol anon.’’ The position to wdiieh Solomon 
had siieceedcd was unique in the history of Israel. By the 
stiife and contlict of the preceding generation, and the 
jemaikable qualities of Da\id as leader and ruler, the 
people ha<l been welded into one compact nation, their lu- 
ll uei ice had been extended over many of the sui rounding 
pcoph s, while the plunder taken in tlie successful conquests 
of the Israelites had .allowed them to secure an immense 
accumulation of wealth. Honce Solomon W'as enabled to 
display a .state of magiiificenco greater than that attained 
by any other king of Israel, while his reign uiaik.s the 
[icriod of the greatest extent .and politico'll inHuence of the 
nation. The first net of the foreign policy of the king 
was the conclusion of an alliance with the King of Eg>pt, 
whose daughter ho married, and ho subsequently foiincd 
an alliance with Hiram, king of T}rc, which had impoit- 
aiit .social and commercial re.sults. By his intcnial policy 
the kingdom was divided into provinces, and a regular 
system of taxation was imposed upon his own people, the 
lemnnnt of the earlier races which they had supplanted 
being reduced to the condition of slaves, and sent to labour 
ill the quarries and forests of Lebanon. In the fourtli 
year of liis reign he commenced the erection of the Teiiiplo 
of Jehovah, the work being completed in seven and a half 
years, and tliough he afterwards erected buildings of 
greater magnificence, and temples to Chemosh and Molech, 


it is this woik whii-li aljovo all others has raised tlio repu- 
tation of Solomon among Ins ow'ii pfopic. Second only to 
tlii.s, however, is his n pniation kji- wisdom and wealth. 
Concerning the former, the autlu-rof 1 Kings iv. ‘2‘.i-34, 
places Solomon first among tlie wImj men of the e.iitli, .and 
declares that the fame of his wisdom hiomdit ^isltois fiom 
among all nations and aml)a‘'S.ulois fi(nii .dl tin- kings of 
the w'oild. lie also inake.s him the autlu-i ol iHum proverbs 
and 1005 poems, but of the foimcr oiil\ :i k\* li;i\e been 
pie.scived, wliilo the latter appear to Imm- pl-^(.d wholly 
into oblivion. His rojnitalion for wi^dom. whn h w is so 
widespre.'id dining his reign, Ins .since giown l.^ (liineri- 
hioiis in the im;iginative stoiif-s of the East, and sc up- of 
the legends pieseived by the r(i'’i.iiis and Ai.ihsair (.! tli** 
most exliui.ag.uit and f.anl.islie (h.aiactei. <.'oiu<-i nnu l-ia 
wealth, wlnle it is impossible to leduci- to modem lijnit*'. 
the amount of his inlieritcil tie.isiue and reieiiue, the le- 
counts given being imentain and di\eig(nt (coinp.ne, for 
inst.ineo, I (’Iiujii. xxii. 1 1, and wix. it i^ (nt.iiii 
it leatlied diin« nsioiis wliicli e.iptix.Ucd ilie mi.igiii.ition of 
his own ]toople .-is w'i-1! .as th.il of surmundinL" n-ation^, 
(1 Kings X. 14, *2'.'). In coiurijui.'iici- of hn alh.uiLi* with 
llir.im, .lojipa was made :i si*ip.,it.in the Mcditeii.ine.m, 
and Solomon's min juimd lln' Liio-'in ;.m^ m then ti.eling 
voyagc.s to I'anope, whde hi.s Nsious (-n tin' I iionai.* 
toast en.djled liiin to oil* i to his aWu'^ .i nrw wuilil o* if.ni- 
merce hv the wa\ of tlie Uul Sea .ind tlie indiin tJeiaii. 

. Ill e ii'‘W I'ommcicc semis to h.ivi’ Ijecn ohliily iei.un*i! .as 
I a royal monopoly, and to the we.iltli it bioiight w is .idiicd 
j the .amounts derived fiom iiilejiial tax.ation .iiid liii* tiihiite 
ji.lid b\ the subject pi lliet’s, whose “ pit, . llts ‘ w M i* ill mglit 
m at a ngul.ir r.ite mmi by }en (I ho. x. iiu it 

as wa.s his ievenue, liowiwei, ’ - p.issiUii foi hudu and 
, display e.msed liis iiile to hei on h.ir.sh. o|<pit'sk,‘. .lud 
exli.iUbting to his jieoplc, and prep.ucd the w ly fi>r the 
I oisiuption of the kingdom wlm li suh^equi ntl\ look place. 

, 'Iho closing ycais of Ins reigii wtue maiked h\ tlie enetiou 
I of temples to fdln i gods th.m the tiod of Isi.i. 1. .in 1 lj\ th*'* 

! rihtdlioii of lladad the Ldonvte, Ik/.ijn. king (d 
\ and JtrohoiMi the son of Ne'tvl.whi ndixovi. pi.itutiou 
and encoui.igemmt from Soliimjn'.s luiimi ."dlie^, the 
Egyptians. His nu mii thou :li tiouhlesMn, , . :u h-.ws - 

e\er to h.n\o been unalilc tc Sinmislx distnib his posditiii, 
and he tlied in his i.ipit.d r..g. '.’7o. aili i a of I jHv 

yeais (1 Kings xi. 12. 13; 2 (Hiojii. ix. 3'b .‘>1 i. As pre- 
\ious]y oh^ei veil, Solomod li.is .ilwins Ij id .i:i cxl( n^ive 
fabulous repniation in the East. 'Here is ]ti\»h.ildy s.nne 
fMUiid.'ition fi'i* tlie sii.ry tli.at lie ]iinctised m.igie and soin ly, 
for tlie.se ever had a gre.it f.isi ination for tlie Isr.ielire-, 
and the Arabs si ill jtl.iee Solomon at the he-id of iLtise 
who have luled tlic unseen djnms ;mtl sjiiiits of the e;irtli 
and w.iter.s. At Sliir.a/. the Eeisian.s pointcil (ai! tlic tomb 
td lii.s mother, and they decl.ired that IVi.sepolis Inul been 
built by djinns at his coimnaml. *NLin\ of the Ai ah tra- 
ditions have been colleded by Lane (*■ riiousand and One 
Nights*’), .and m.anv legendmy accnunts arc recoidcd in 
\Veir.s “ Biblical l.egends. ’ An admirable exposition of .Solo- 
mon's reign and cliaractc'r is to be found in St.uiley’s '■ Lec- 
tures on the .lewlsh Church ” (second sciics. London, I 
SOLOMON’S SEAL (I'ohgonatum) is a genus of 
plants belonging to the order l.iMMi .r. The i'omniei. 
Solomon’s Seal (^rohjfjonntum luultith^rHui) Inis a tm j* 
loot-stock, whicli .sends up a lealy .stem to the i.t'igh: «d 2 
or 3 feet, of which tlic lower half is haie id le.ives and the 
ujipcr bears numerous broad shoi tl\ -st.ilked Ilmic". 1- rom 
the axils of the leaves spiing tlie .‘^lender lli-wer-'-talks 
bearing the driKiping grciaiisli-w bite flow ers in llll^tels of 
two to four; the pcri.inth is c}Jind]ical. six-cleft at the 
mouth, with tlio six stamens inserted near the middle of 
the tube. The flowers are .suceeeded by small bluish-black 
berrio.s. The ^olomon’s seal occurs iu woods in many pnrt.^ 
of England, but is nowhere common ; it has become naturalized 



SOLON. 


SOLSTICES. 
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in Scotland and Ireland. It flowers in May and June. Still 
raier Hrili^lj speciesare PoUjifonatum rt-rticillatum, which is 
found in Noithumherlaiid, Perthshire, and Foifar, flowerint; 
in June and Jul}%and havin*: its leaves ses^iIo and in 
whorls; and Polyfjonatnm ojliciwih\ which is found on 
wooded Innestono cliHs in a few places in England, smaller 
than the ooniinon species, with more leathery leaves and 
laijrer sulitaiy fragrant flower^. All thico species are 
lound in Europe and Non hem AsU 

SO'LON (always thus accented in England, although 
the name in Lireek, *''(>/.:«, certainly demands the accent 
on the s-ocond MlUhle) was n descendant of the royal house 
of Kodros, and wa-^ horn at Athens about it.c. fl38. In his 
youth he visited si\cial count lies, and he puibnbly returned 
to Atlitiis s,,i'u after the island of iSalaiuis had been taken 
fioiu Arhi iis hy the McLMiians, and when the ensuing war 
lud lai.'-. d Mich losses tliat a decree was mule that any one 
who \e:ituied to jnopose its continuance or renewal hlionld 
he pnnisljed with deatli. 

fcoI(*ii heint: endowed with cou'-uleiahle ]>oetIeal talents, 
ro'upo-ed au ele::y up"!! the loss (d Salamis, and assuming 
the ap}K .nance of a madman, rnsliod into the Atrora iccit' 
ing his poem. 'Ihe tiiek snccefiied, the Atheni ins icpealed 
the law le^pccting Salamis. and n -'ihed nii the lecovery 
of the ishiiid. llie J)fet was pined .it tl;e head of the 
Atii.-iiiau ffie<s.aud hd them tu \utoiy. 

In Kiii'i-iiu- ncc of tie n as> un-* of the fiieuds of Knldn, 
who had tvikim saijLtiiir\ in the tomj>l s .ind at thealtais 
of the gcd>, tl.e n public had iiow' for .some lime h<’en 
diM.led h-iw^ea iwo tactions. A p.nt of the .Athenians 
W( re en:a^-a a.:, ’.st Meg ikies and his .issociates Lif their 
M* litiou '.I all uhg’.OLis hidings in tliis s.id uuthie.dv, and 

Kuli‘»n's vin\.M!i_: j irt''\iu did tin ii ntniosi lu fo't* r this 

l.os’.hty .igii'ist tie r eininies. Si-hiii, who appeals to 
havi bu":.g''d to nnther ]• irty, ]>ersuaih d the Megaklids 
tip Ml p.ii.t ti.'ir CIS,; tu a t< mmission ul nohles, whose de- 
Lisii w.is that they inust leive the country. 

X'^tW iLhsi.nei.i g, the paity feiuls eontuiued to rage, and 
the 1 iiij» i-nnu} w.is .i r«.tt rm of llie eoiistitutioii. iSoIon 
ipjen.ii t'j h»' the only m.iii who w.is impaitial and skilful 
iiiiugh to iieUiitc betweiii tlio hostile jiaitles. In the 
yeir l; i . he was in\'‘sted with tin* ofliee of aichon, 
and emp'iW,.i.,(i t'» fiaiiie a m w c 'h "f 1 iw 

Ills hisl inea^uie was tijieia\<, b> .1 kind of general 
ii;s--heiit UlI, those who weie hai<l jnissid by debt. lie 
( ‘‘tahii'lie.l .n K .no non of ll,e laic n.t< i (■>•* (w hudi w.ls 
p.'-.jl'iM; nuni'* ictr‘j.sp(<.tn' ). .iiid also lowo.ied thest indaid 
if tie ''Nil I niiage in sudi a m.inni i th.il seventy three 
cld <ii Ia-l mi'- w -ith a ].niitji*'d new (.m s. In this 

i:i.i:.'«i if a d» bti-r ipf one hnridii'i «-l<i <iia<!iiMa.* p.iid only 
t’ i • his 1 i I Oin-i h [ J7 ]>*riLi:n i ]i»'s»' cili^i'iis 
w'-, hoi L- * II C'!i'lav<d b\ ihi Ir I redit-ns w.-re u ston'd to 

fr*-. -b. n. 1 i;:aiiy, ll.*' i.iw wimdi gi;- to tlic crnlitor a 
i._ ,l L ) the person of 1 Is ii.-oln nt d* bu r was abolishe*!. 

a V,' jMociciMi to tic* s*C‘j!.d ii.d more djllieult part 
of I.- t.i-r:. loe tii-t tmiig lie del w.is to abolhsh the 
bb, . . \i,\ , bj ikon, witii tliL ixccplem of those relating 
to .11 1 r. dll' ( h ira'-t' ii'Iie fL.ilnie of his new coDsli- 
lution w IS, tl.at he ‘“’ihstitiited pp ja rty f(;r birth a.H a title 
to tiiC boll* Uis olid <)!;e ' s 'if the sl.it". 1 le- ch.ange biought 
about by ih.s III a 'taieiml c-njid not at first lie great, as 
the- eiipatiiis or nobles w*ic the W".iltlui.sl citizi ns. Ac- 
C'»rdmg to tie if y>rojiirt}, he di\id*'d liie whole jiopul.ation 
of .'Vttna into four das-i', and ngulatcil llair politiuil 
rights and duti* s according to tlie .unoimt of tln-ir income 
from tiieir landed projK-rty. Ihe fourtli cla-n, whose in- 
come W.IS below incdinirii, w'ere excluded fiorn all officer 
of the .slate, but they had the riglit of \otitig in the [Kipular 
asst-mbly and tin* e.xerciie of the jndiei.al power, 'iln-y 
abo formed the light infantiy in flic arrnieH. The archoii- 
hhip arid other great ci\il and military officcH, which had 
Ufoie bill held by the nobles alone, became now acccs- 


.sible to all the citizens contained in the first class wlioso 
niinnal income reached 50U medimni, while the aecoiid and 
third cl.isscs had access to nil the minor o fit ces. The pub- 
lic burdens were distiibuted according to tlio classes; the 
contributions to the nece.ssitiesof the state wore for the lower 
cla.s.ses propoit innately lighter, and the fourth cl.iss was 
altogether exempted fiom direct taxes. 

Two other institutions, whieh weic intended .asbuUvaiks 
ag.iinst demoer.'itical cxtia\ag.iMcc, the Senate of IdO ami 
the Council of Areiopago.s, are almost niianimoiisly ascribed 
to Solon. No measures could originate in the iatlei, the 
popular assembly, and its discussions were conlined to siicli 
me.asures as had been prep-ared by tlicsiMiate. Tliotigli the 
political power of tlio nssomhl^ was limited, the judicial 
power with which Solon invested it was consiilciahlc. Out 
of the popular assembly 6000 men abo\e the age of tliiity 
were chosen every year by lot, to foiin a siipiemc couit of 
justice called the llehaia, to which appeals were m.ade from 
tlie sentence of magistrates, and which liad in cirtaiii 
eases to take cognizance, independently of any olhei eouit, 
and in subsequent time.s assumed ail jndieial yiowei m 
the .state. 

When his legislation w.is completed, Solon i> said to 
ha\e asked peimission to leave Athens for ten jears, hujmig 
that during this period the people would bcroine fiimliai 
with their new institutions. He is ^aid t.» ha\e visited 
Egypt, Cyprus, .and Asia Minor. 

The be.iiitiful story of the interview which Solon had 
with Cia'sus, king of Lydia (whom hu cautioned not to 
boast of Ills in.ir\‘ellons good fortnn(‘, as no man could 
positively be s.iid to be fortunate while yet the end of 
Ills life was unknown), which is told hy lIetod(»tiis, l*hi- 
t.iuh, .ind others, is inconsistent with chioiiulogy; foi 
CiQ'sus did not ascend the throne till twenty oi l!iirt\ 
>ears liter than the time .it w’hieli the great legislatoi miisr 
have visited Asi.i Minor, On his lelurn he found Athens 
again districted by factions; the lesult of wliiili w.is ihit 
lVisI.stralos, who saw that a striMig liand w.is needed to 
restore order, seized upon llie supreme power. Solini widely 
wilhdiew into piivate life, but continued to assist liis 
sagaci'ius kinsman with his counsel. He pioh.tbly diid 
about d5'J n.c. Solon was alw.iys considered by the (irecKs 
as ('lie of the .sages or .specially wi.se men. He was .i 
poi-t .IS well as .1 li gisl.itor. The few lemumsof his poetiy 
.ire distinguished by simplicity and \igour. 'I'liey bii\e 
been collected .several times separately, and are piinted iii 
Dergk’.s “ Lyrici Toet® Gr®ci” (1813). 

SOLPUGID'EA i.s an ordiT of the class An \( >inii)\. 
Ill this order the abdomen is long, cylindileal, .seginniti I. 
and quite distinct from the cephalothor.ix, which is itsili 
divided into a head and three thoracic seginent.s. The body 
and limbs arc covered with hairs. The iicad hcar.s a pm* 
(.f powerful cheliccr®, gieatly inflated towaid.s the base, 
and teniiinatiiig in pincers; they arc furnished with poison- 
glaiid.s. The second pair of appendage.s or pedipalpi aie 
lig-hke, but without claws, as .ire also the first pair of 
leg-, which iH'long to the heail. There are three paiis of 
long thoracic walking limbs. There arc two large ocelli. 
'Iho re.spiration is by tracho®, Tlie.so largo arachnids li\a 
ill warm sandy localities in the Old World. They aro 
nocturnal in their habits, and prey cliicfly upon insects, 
though lizards, small bird.s, and small mammals are at- 
tacked by some spccicH. Cattle and shts'p arc also 
severely bitten. The best known species belong to Iho 
genus (jAl.KfMlKS. 

SOL'STXCXS (I.At. »oUtitium ; from Jiof, sun, and sfo, 
1 stand), the points of the ecliptic which aro highest above 
the equator, where, the sun's motion in declination being 
iinpcrciqitiblo, the days remain senbibly unaltered in length 
for several days togctlicr, os they would always do if the biiii 
absolutol/ stood still, whence the name. Thcro are two 
solstices, one at midwinter and the other at midsummer. 
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SOLSTl'TIAL COLURE, n ciidc of tlio I 

heavens parsing tliroiigh the poles and also tliiongh the 
two solstitial points, cutting tlie heavenly sphere into two I 
equal parts. (The equinoctial coluro is exactly at right 
angles to the solstitial.) It is found liguied in our IMatc 
CoNsTicrj.A'iioNs. The term is from llie Greek kolonros 
(imperfect), heeaiisc floine part of these circles is always 
beluAv the hoiizon. 

SOLU'TION, the absorption of a solid or gaseous body 
in a liquid, wbich is teinud the solvent or menstruum. 
Water is the universal solvent, and most substances aro 
soluble in it to a cirtain extent. Alcohol is the best 
solvent for resinous bodies, and benzoic or petroleum spirit 
for fats. The application of beat has an important intlu- 
ence (»n I bo solvent power of liquids; In most cases it 
iiicre isi's it, and heneo, wlien it is required to crystallize 
reitain sails, they aic dissolved in hot water, and the 
solvent power of the water diininisbing as the solution 
cools, the salt is deposited in crystals. In some cases, 
however, heat diminislies the solvent power. Solution of 
solid bodies is Usually accompanied by a fall of tempera- 
lure, th(! beat becoming latent. This is the prliiciplo of 
freezing mixtures, the solution of salt in snow, for instance. 
When a solvent lias taken up as much of any substance 
as it is cajiable of absorbing, tbo solution obtained is 
leimed a saturated solution. That tbo change of form 
fioiii solid to fluid is tbo result of chemical alTinity, is 
shown by the. fact that water wbich is saturated with one 
sulistauce will take up another; thus a saturated solution 
( f common salt will still dissolve sulphate of soda, and 
many substances aic more soluble in saline solutions than 
ill water. 

SOLUTION, in matliematiefl. Ry the solution of a 
Moblem sliould be meant the method of finding lliat 
.^hicll the problem requires to be found ; but the word is 
fiequcntly understood to apply to the answer itself. 

SOL'WAY FRITH, an (•.“luary or inlet of the sea, on 
flic westeiu side of the island of Great Rrilain, separating 
ill one part England from Scotland. It extends inland 
fiom a line diawn between Ray berry Ih'nd; in Kirkcud- 
biightsbirc to St. Bees’ Head, in Cumberland, 41 miles 
X.E. to Solway Moss, at the mouth of tbo Esk. The line 
between the above-mentioned licadlanJs, wliicli may be 
ugaided as measuring the mouth or culrancc of the frith, 
is more than 20 miles long. About 17 miles up, between 
Soulboiiio.ss Point, Kirkcudbrightshire, and Beckfoot, in 
(’umbcil.ind, the width is diminished to 7 miles; it after- 
wards expamU, then again contracts, and 15 niile.s further 
np, hetweeu tlie month of the Annan, Dumfriesshire, and 
Bow ness, In Cmnbciland, it is leducod to 2 miles; this 
eontiuiKs to be the width of the estuary for the remaining 
0 miles to its tcriiiination. Its most rcmaikablc feature 
is the swiftness with whicli its tides ebb and flow’, as Scott 
lias noticed : — 

“ Lovo flows like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide.’’ 

’Ibc wa\e at spring-tides is from 3 to 6 feet high, and 
pours in at the rate of 8 to 10 miles an hour, occasionally 
inflicting serious damage on the shipping; while in receding 
it often leaves the channel bo bare that a pedestrian may 
cross from tbo English to the Scottish shore. There are 
good salmon fisheries. A considcrablo part of the frith 
hetweeu Southernoss Point and Allonby is occupied by 
broad sands, dry at low water, and intersected by tho 
rhannels formed by tho streams wliich flow into it, Tho 
frith is navigable tlirough tho p'oater part of its extent for 
\ cssels of 800 tons, and fur those of 100 tons up to its 
furthest extremity. 

At tho head of Solway Frith is Solway Moss, a tract of 
hog, in Cumberland, about 7 miles in circumference, which 
burst in 1771 and o\orflowcd several hundred acres of 
fertile laud, bwceping away houses, trees, and about thirty 


small villages in its hliick stream. By great exertion and 
expense the land w'as again brouglit into cultivation, and 
all trace of the catastrojihe obliterated. Solway Moss is 
memorable for tho defeat of the Scots in 1512. A body 
of 10,000 men under Lord Maxw'i-ll and tlie Eails of Cas- 
silis and Gleiicairn entered England; but the Icadetswere 
corrupt and the men mnlinoiis, and on being allackcd by 
a force of 1400 EiiglLsh the whole army took to lligbt, 
leaving nearly 1000 prisoners, of whom 200 weic luids, 
e.squires, or gentlemen. Lord Maxwell, the cnnnnander- 
iii-cbicf, was among them. James V. (J Scotl.ind is said 
to Lave died of vexation in consequence of tins di fe.ii, al^out 
a montb after it took place. 

SOMA'LI LAND, the country ocenjiiing the eastern 
born or promontory of Afiic.x. Zeilah and Beibei.i .aie 
the cdiicf ports on the Gulf of Aden, and are onufiicd bv 
British troops, a protectorate of the noitli const having 
been declared in 1885. The Somali me a irainite lace, 
nearly akin to the ancient Egyptians, and are closely r< dated 
to the Gallas, w’ho dwell .south of Aln-ssinia — willi whom, 
bowexer, they ar(‘ in pei]ietiial feud. They are a pastoral 
people, carrying amis and ever icady to use them, 'lhG\ 
are dhided into tilbi'S under sultnii'', .ind arc not altogi.ther 
barbarous. The interior of the count ly appeals to be an 
elevated plateau, with va.st tracts of stony, w itcrlcss dc'.eit 
but also with some fertile regions. About the ci idre 
llic piomontory lies the couutr> of Ogad.aMi. Snnih of it 
is the rich v.illey of the Wehhe Shc'beyli (“leopaid ii\er ■). 
The Soiriali breed immense numbers of e.imcls fur llie sake 
of their fiesli. Tlic pi ice of a camel in tlie inmkets is from 
cigblceii to twenty-flve doll.iis. Od’Unjte GuarJafi4i lies 
SocotKL 'fhe soutlierii SoitmII coast w.is t.rkcii undtr 
German protection, .and the in goveinmint, in l88r., 
(leel.'ued a protectorate over thi a hole jiromontory, taking 
(lie eo.ast bejond the British tcirltory (Bnbei.a) on the 
north, and as far south as W.iiblnikli, wljerc the Xanzibar 
claims begin. The counliy was i xplured by Mi. E. L. 
James. (Sfo the J'r<h'(( (hn^<< of tin littf/fil Uu>tjrti[)hi(.{d 
SocUty for Oetobei, 1885.) 

SOMERS, JOHN, Baion Souieis of IXt^h.im, a 
celebrated Kngli>h statLsman, was the son of an atliiiney. 
and was bom at Woici^ter piob.ibly on 4tli Mai*li, H;52. 
He w’as educated first at the c.'ithcdial .school nf \\\.rci'vtcr 
and afteiwvards entered 'liinity Cullegi*, Oxfcul, whcie he 
resided fi\e or six years after taking his hacheloi's degiee, 
publishing duiiug this jicriod several political jiainjdilet.s. 
.and a variety of metrical and prose versions fioiii clis^ieal 
autbois. In l(ird» lie became a fellow of tlic ^fiddle 
Temple, and in l(I7lJ be was called to the har, liut he 
did not b*gin to pr.arlisc until 1082. Ill^ liist co.^'C of 
public interest occurred in 1U83, .and soini after thi^ he 
became known as a ri.dng young lawyer and a prominent 
member of the Wliig party. He was associated with the 
AMiig leaders in the negotiations wbich resullcd in the 
coming over of the rrince of Orange, and under the new 
government jirefcrinents flowed fast upon him. In Mav, 
he wa.s knighted and made s<dicilor-gencriil, in 1C‘.*2 
be became attorney-general, in IfiDo he w.is promoted to 
tbo office of lord keeper of the gn at seal, and in be 
was m.ado lord ebanccUor and r.ai.scd to the peerage. As 
one of the strongest friend.s of the king be became an 
object of enmity to the Tories, and after sumliy iiii'lVct tn.d 
attempts bad been made to f.a.‘<ton upon liiin a chaige uf 
inaladininistraliou, an uu.sucees.sful motion was made in 
the House of Commons, lOlh Apiil, 1700, that the king 
should bo reque.stcd to dismiss Iiiin. Tho same month, 
however, his abbonce through illness from the debates upon 
a mensuro distasteful to William w'n.s represented to the 
king to be from design, and on 17th April he deprived 
Somer-s of liis office. In 1701, Tory influence having 
become predominant in the Lower House, an attempt 
was made to impeach Somers on fourteen distinct charges, 
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the most important of which referred to an illegal issue, 
III the kinsj’s request, of blank connnissi(Mis under the ^-ent 
seal, for the pur[>(*se of iiei^otiatiii^ foieii^n treaties. The 
iiftiilr ended, after many conferences between the two 
Houses, by tlio Commons declining to pro^eeute; and 
Somers, ho had repiined the fa\our of Willi.am^ wrote 
for him the speech with which he opened his last Parlia- 
ment, dlst December, 1701. thi tlie .icccsmou of the 
U'hi;:;s to power, in 1 70S, Somei*' was appointed president 
(»f the council, and liJd tlie otVieo until the letiirn of 
H.arley and t!ie Tones in 1710. lie took part in the 
debites in tlie Ihm^e of Louis after this period, but the 
iutiiin I'f his Jiealth pn'veiited him from taking .any 
proiiiiiunt pobiiion, and he died from .apoplexy, 26th 
Apnl, 17 Id. 

L«'rd >r>ir.crN ^^.l^ .i ^tate^m.^n « f p-eat ability and hi;;li 
inte^nty, a ^-nnid lawyer, and an oloquent speaker. Ho 
was also a di-^i liminatim; patron of many of the literary 
and ^ei^■llti^ic men of his time, amoni^ whom were Newton, 
Locke, Ibulc, and Addison, the last of whom dedicated to 
liim the tir'-t ^olame of the Sptrfnfi))', A collection of 
cuiiou'* and rare painpldct'. fiom hi-i liljrary was printed 
in 171S. in sixteui \oIs. tto. imdor t!ie title of the 
“Si-meis Tnct^." a new' iditim lu In" issued under the 
suptninteiul nec of St Walt.-i Scott, in thirteen \ids. *Uo 
iSte “ Lif-' ae.d r’rnj.ulo of L<»rd Somer‘i,*’ 
by II. nk-'-'T (17‘Jl), and Cunj'bi'irs “ Li\cs of the 
Lend Cliineelloi-^. ‘ 

SOM ERSET HOUSE. S ( f nMx.x. 

SOM ERSETSHIRE. :i!i county, is bounded 

N. and W. by tl e i h r-'i^*!, N.L. by (il< uee^t* i^bite, 

K. f'V W '' r. . 1 ' '1 S. li\ Di-uit"! iie, and S. and \V. 

1\ D'- v-ni'^L'i t . 'J },' ::rcat' 't Kaijlh li. In N. to by S. 
is 7d . 1 ':!*-: t’.-' jK'ite-t bn'idtli at ii-jht anL'les to the 
Jd'.jt’i i> 1" :\d' A ^’'lal! detached poition of the county 
IS ti.’.r'iy und'dl by Dui ''eldnie : it between 

1 I’.I " di-Td. Tile Oita is 1 .IMIT^I.') acies. 
The u p'dati in p l,ssi PdMnli. 

I T'' t"] lie i> a liiliy cminty, 
but i‘-> 111 'lui it 1 inje> aie j .UMted b\ b>w in ir^by 
flat", 1. at. L.Ii;. . 1 " it u. it }et e\(i.d-, r.i(*->t (ounlic" 
la tl • vt [t'f jt-fc’-. '1 1 e noth c* HI j»ait is occ*u- 
pb-d uy tl • < ' I.tic i"ii’e.:x'S round Uipiol .and I»ith, 
tbioujli win !i til-' Amu rnus. ’lh'\ are iiie^uhtly 
pp-uj 1. T ,.i "ti< tell .d-uip tie rieith ei-,**-!” bitrdLi.fnm 
Plil en \\ a Ij- ]. w li] -‘-d, i.,o» \\ id-} ii* • m.anv(f 

the ^ 1 l- y- • .-II. .} ■ >" w i, i b 1 i' ite ti <.!n .ire dr.iined 

ry -."’M i; *. j' win/ b’ ■/ lie.* A\m] I )je [oliiiij.il 

^ii’r’. t' 'll t. M j ii: ' i' :! • c■|':^t^ .'ll - fu ni 7t'<j to 

La 1 . 

T: 1 ' '.M' L* ! ' ’ ‘ i_] b.p;'j ( , ! ,.f Jt ith. and 

raiM’j!'' '■ li 1 i' 1 Ibinra' r to Wellln:;- 

te:.. .iM- fi t'-- f it;.jii>. '1 1.- pu it oolite, the 

in rt r;t ef t!.* ‘*i i? i. wl.ii ]• f'iJ!i‘>)i»s the fine- 

i' ' 1 ■’ !’i_i -ne'.\n i. It I’l. ''t-ui-. piob.ibly 

1- L t flr.s-il 1 If, l.',n f. r !. this look 

a‘- : 'I - itt'i'ii ' t' ‘ -I'ip»s of tl,.* l.ilU wl.iih it 

cpwi-. r<..‘;p : ■./lit fli/s and fulbr'*% Mirth, 

w! ,i ' V tf ■ f,' . " f n] f>' a; 1 ( ib.'uff.u^ sand, cou- 

«>t]t'ile t* .. ■ ’ ’ 0 . ’■ b' . f'ti‘ 'I .up. 'U'l f'lim a fern^T 

pro '■•■t.riL: ’ . t i: >• e .v .i nj \ id. Him inf« nor (j<-htc 

is • u- M f, 1 ii 1 ■ 1 I) , . Jld] ■> d it lliuididl and 

Doultjfp, wl.-p* it Mi.'du a pi .ii i-i/^r-of. 'ihe co.al 
i:. l-uu »u -iiutain ] ire -o.!,'-. ■ -ai-d.-tm.e b‘ bu.p 

to t };*• f irbe: ’ "IH 1 p ‘ f til i t -1 'P- and Soutli 
(jjo'i- '-t' : -b.i" coal lj*’<J.ai.d tie umIIj* in pait of 

tie- M,'jj,ty, f xten-Tn;; t j tb*- M<Mi<lip ILIim iI.oukIi ro\irMl 
ia ii.o-t p.'a<i'» Ijv mop* n-M nt fm inalioi.x. In thin fnjlJ 
ot^rir ti.e i;n[,^^ft .lit er.al rmii'sof Ilad.itock and lUistol, 

"I bt M'.U'lip Ml!!*! fonn adistirut rmite, stietcliinp from 
we-t by north to ca't by hoiifh, and separatrd from tlu- 
high laud* of lialli i:id lJ:.riol by the narrow \allcy of the 


Yeo, a small stu'.am which flows into tlie Bristol Channel 
nc.ar Weston. Tht* caxeni of Wookey Hole, and the detile 
of Cheddar CliiVs, witli it.s lon^ line of stiipomlous mural 
precipices, are amontt the most magnificent object.s of this 
kind in Britain. The mineral treasures of the Mendips 
aro important. Zinc, calamine, and lead are obtained 
abundantly in the central and we.stern part of the ran^e. 
Numerous coal pits lie about tin? village's iioith-wejsL of 
Frome. The coal scams are all thin, .seldom (‘xceedim^ 
3 feet. Iron and manpane^'C aie .also W'orked in .seierul 
place.s. The lom; low’ ridf^c of I’awlct or Holden Hill, and 
its spurs, form an oflket from the eastern ran^^o belweeu 
Castle Cary atid llchester. It exteiid.s about 20 miles in 
a direction p.iiallel to the Mcndi[»s, fioin whieh it is separ- 
ated by a wide inter\»'niii^ fenny flat, dr.aini^d by the Bium 

In the western p.art of the shire, rnnnin;^ nortli-wi st 
from the ncif^hbonrhood of Taunton to Bridgewater Bay in 
the Bristol Channel, arc the Quantock Ilill.s, consisting; of 
a mass of the Devonian or gr.iywacke sl.ile. Tlie lcn;;th 
of this pictmesque hcatheiy i.ange is about 1 1 mile.s. Its 
fjro.atest breadth is r> or 6 mile.s. Will’s Neck, one of the 
liii;hest summits, is 1270 feet hicli, and its j^ein r.il eleva- 
tion i.aries between 1000 and IloO feet. The wostaii 
declivity is steep and abimpt, but on the e.ast the slope is 
pi ad mil, and dc.sceiids into those romantic valhws wliicli 
have turn celebrated by Cob'ridpo and Wordsw'oitli. Tlu* 
pie iter part of the county, west of the n.'iiTow li.ict of new 
red sandstone which separates the fjn.antock ranp- from 
the principal district of the sl.ite rocks, is oceiipiiai by a.i 
irrepul.ar hilly district, forminp part of the wild moorl.inds 
of Exmoor Forest, which belonp to the two counties of 
Devon and Somerset. It is chiefly occupied b\ the old 
led sandstone, or Devonian fonnation, l)uiikeriy Beacon, 
the hiphest summit, i.s 1700 feet liiph. Tlie limestoin* 
caves of Banwell, Winikey, and Uphill arc i»*m:iikabli‘ foi 
the number of miscellaneous animal bonc.s wliicb h.ive b -cii 
found in them. Mineral ‘-piinps occur at Bith, Claston- 
bniy, Alfcrd, near Castle Cary, ami t^iecn Cam. 1, near 
Ileliester. Mo"t, if not all of these, are found in a sliatnm 
of mail between the infaior oolite and tin* Ii.is fiainatioiii. 

Coit'tf IJm '. — 'Jhe co.ast from tlie mouth of the A\on 
inn*. 1.J or Ifi miles .soutli-west to Sand Homt; thence 
b inihs, in a south, ily dip'otion, to Biean Down, a I ill of 
monnt.iin limesiou'*, precipitous on every sid'-, and Mir- 
laiiid.'d by the sta excfpt at its easti-ni iml. wheie a 
rn ir-hy llat connects it witli tlie inaiiiland. I’loin I'.re.an 
D'.wri tlie co.^^t extends south-we.st 10 mile.‘> to Little 
.stok»* l*oint, and from tlii.s headland, whieh fonns the 
(xtieinity of Briilpavater Bay, it runs west 2 j iiiilrs to 
the bound. iiy of tlic cuniily. The slioirs .are generally flat, 
but in Pome jiaits, a» Im tween Porti^head and Ch-M-don, 
.and wli'TC the spurs of the Qinntoek ninpe i each the coast 
w**.st id Little Stoke Point, they ri.se into a bnld and plc- 
Inifiqiie line of 01111. Some of the fo.ssil .samians modi lied 
at the Crystal Palace were found on one of the.se j»«'aks, 
calb <1 North Ifill. 

/.*/■/•♦ rj», ijc.— -Tlic pi-inial emiiMj of the ii\eis is to tin* 
north-west; tin* only inaterial exception is in the ra.se of 
the Tone, and tl:e upj»cr portion id the Bristol A\oii. The 
laiper .strcain.s (except the Tone) rise in the adjieent 
counties, and pass thronph the depres.sions which hie.ik 
the Cfiiitinuity of tin* borderinp liilD. 'Ihe j»rlrn‘ip.il ii\cis 
are the Avon, thf i*ain*t, the Axe, and the Tone. 

The Avon (Celtic A f\ Jroa, water), distinpulslied from 
the Warwickhliiie liver so calh-d by the lille of the Loicrr 
Avon, riHfs in Gloucesterhliire, on the eahtern slope of the 
Col.Hvvold Hill.s, and flows throuph Wilt.sliirc to Bradford, 
below vvhifh it reaebes Somerset shire, sojianitinp it from 
Glouco.ster. It has a course, on or within llio border of 
the county, of 31 miles, and tenninatoa in the Bristol 
Channel or istnaiy of the Severn. It is navipnble for 
barges up to Bath (wln n* it receives the Kennet and Avon 
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cnniif'Cliiif; it witli tlic Thames), and to liri.stol for 
MM-lj(jino vcssflH, the ]arKf“^t of to tlio ^icat 

liso of tlic tide (nearly .‘10 reach llie quays of tlic 
town A\itliout any difliculty, they aic ^ituatcd H 

miles, followinf^ the windiirj; of the cliaiinel, above its 
inontli. A part of the Avon is caiiieil fmlJicr south, in 
a dce]> rut, cxeeiitrd in l«0l. At its mouth llie spiing 
tides u^nollv lise dO feel, and have been Known to learli 
r>0 feel. Tiir Avon iocei\cs the I^lidfoid Riook above 
Rath, and llie (’lirw at Keynsham. Tlie Frorne flows into 
it .^outh of IJri^tol, where the joint rhannrl has been coii- 
vcited into a lloatini; l)asin. 'J'he 'i eo, or Yow, rises at 
<’oinpton M:n tin on the iiuilhcrn slojie of Hie ^lendlp Hills, 
.and Hows noith-west Id miles between tlipui an<l P*ro:id- 
lield Down into Hie Jlristol Cli.annrl. The Axe lises in 
the M'uuKey Hole (more coiieelly OLqf^ from the Celtic 
a e.nein), on the .soiitliern side of llio Mendip Ildls, 
and Hows noitli-Avest ‘Jl miles throui^h the flats at their 
h’(»t *, it \> n:i\ii:able to Hie village of Lower Weare, ne.ir 
A.\l'»ld^e, aljoiit 11 miles al)<j\e its mouth, hut this distanec 
li.is I'een .‘dioitiiied t<» 0 niihs by one or Iw'o nits. The 
r.riie li'es on Hie f.Jopc of Hic chalk mail and Krern-.sand 
l)il] . whiili scpar.itf' Somersetshire and 1 Dorset shiir, and 
llows wt^lw.ird liy Riutoii and Glastonhnry, 35 miles, 
tl.ionyli Hi'* inaisliy levid between Hie ^lendip and the 
I’ol.len lldN into the estuary of the PairLt. It is not 
liaviLOlhlr. 

'llie i‘arret, Hm piIiK'i[inl ri\er in the county, rises in 
Hie (lialK downs at South IVrrot, noith of Reaniinstcr, in 
DoiMdHiiie. It readies the frontier of Soinersi tshire 'ihont 
a mile fmm its source, and flowing north for 15 mile.-N, 
li i\eise', the Oolitic liorder hills by .a depiession near Cnwv- 
! eiiio, and p.l-''e^ h\ South Ikthnton to Langpmt, leieiv- 
jii": tie' 11-' f'l its hft bank and the Yeo on the riirht. 
I'loiii Ian;:[oiL it flows noitli-west 12 miles, thiongh a 
maishy nnmtiy to riiidL;ewat<'r, augmented midway bed ween 
that town nnd lanq-fot by the waters of the lone. 
Ihdow rii:d-ew.«t< r It puiMies a sluggish and winding 
ronise of I o‘ miles into Riidgewaler Ray, in the Ihistol 
<diann('l, lerdiing the Cary on its right hank, and uniting 
mar its ontfall with the Rnie. Its whole course is thus 
about -Id miles, 'llie Ho has its sources in the cielaua-us 
foiination between (’hard and Ciewkeine, and tlows noith 
and math-east by Iliiiinster, 15 nr 1 (1 miles into the Pani't, 
fliKeig]. mamlies which co\erthc lias ftamatinn. 'I'lie Ivd 
oi ^ eo ii‘»es amid llie border hills near Milhoine Poit, and 
llows Muith and s' ulh-west, and then nortli-wcst 11 miles, | 
tbioii'^b a ].]easant and luxuriant tallev, by way of Sher- 
boine fo Vio\il, iccdving several streams from the Dor.Net- 
‘ Idie (halK downs on the left bank. From Yc()\il it pnr- 
Mi. s a ciKUitons couisc foV 8 miles N.N.W. to lUIiestci, 
•md Ha ia e fm 7 miles W.NAV., innking 2tJ miks in all, 
into tbe I’.iuct at Langpoit. All this portion < f Ilscouise 
lus-tl'iongh marshes, -\\liidi overspread the lias and new 
led •'MiulNtone foimatioiis. The Tone rises in the sonthein 
sloj^e of Hrendon Hill, and flows 10 miles south to Hie 
bolder of Devonshire. It then tmns cast, and stiiKo 
m io-s a feilile country for 2d miles, past Taunton into 
the I’aiii't. The Cary liscs near Castle Cary, and flows 
we^t to the I’jiiret ; its whole couvno is nh<»ut dO miles. 
'I'be Yeo is na\igal)lc for 7 miles into the Paiict at Lang- 
j,(Mt. A little above that town flic iiiuig.ation of the ranct 
oimmences, and continues to its mouth. iSliip.s (*f 200 
tons (MU ascend to Riidgewater. TIic Ttnic is Jiarigahlc 
from Tanntoii to its junction with Iho Parret, 10 or 11 
miles. The livcr Exc has its source and the upper pait of 
its course ill the western extiemity of »'soinersct shire, to 
wliieh some of its fijst nfllnonts belong, but it its piinci- 
pally imliuled in Devonsbiro. 

Tlie Gn at Western Railway enters Somersetshire near 
Rath, and runs through that city to Rristol, where it is 
connected with the Bristol and Exeter line. The county 


is also traversed by the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth, 
Somerset and Corset, Bristol and Exeter, Noilli Somerset, 
.and Cheddar Valley railwa)s; besides portions of the Mid- 
land and South-w'ostern systems. 'I lie occupations of the 
inhabitants aic geinially mining or agrieultuial ; but silk 
and woollen stufFs, cam as, glo\« s, pap< i, biushes, glass, 
pottery, and iron WMi'es aie manufaetni' d. 

Afjrirulture . — Somersetshire ]nissosses .-i fertile soil and 
mild climate. 'J'he hills are mostly culthat' d or in profit- 
able pasture. 'I'lieie is n. fair piopoilh.ii of w’oodland 
witlioiit any largi' ft>resis. In some of tbo viles, *- 11(11 a*- 
Ihc extensive vale (d Taunton, tbe soil i-, rd ;in (‘xcef'dingly 
lich nature. ;iiid produce n wheat .and b-iibw of -upciior 
quality. 'I’lio pastuies are faiiums for tluir rattle and 
sheep, and cxr< llrnt butter and Clrndflar cheese are mad'-. 
'Ihc latter, f ion 1 its superior (piality, gi\es its narn'’ to i 
gieal ])orlion of the cheese made m tlui county, and . . 
leekoned In many to be the best made in England : lln^ 
genuine Cheddar is eoinf-qiieiilly scarce, and bonglit np a-, 
.sj'on as it is mad'-. It is mamlv piotliiced on the rifli 
grass farms in the iv i_dil)oni!iou(i of CLcdtlar, and caeli 
chees(3 a\ernges in weiglit :ibo\c 5d lb*-. There arc some 
extensive oielniids in tlie nnln- and sraith cast of tlie 
comity, and laig(^ (jUMiitili'' ■» of exc lb nt (ider aie made in 
vaiious parts, hnt espeeially in the vale of Taunton. 

'Ihe rows ;ire mostly of the Devon bi'-ed. but many slioi t 
lioriis aic also to be fonnii in the daiii' ». 1 he oxm falt( d 

aic either Devons <ir HiTtdords and ‘‘liorthoins. '1 he sla* p 
on Hie best lands are of tlie Keleestrr or SontJi JJown 
breeds, witli cio'^Nes hi tween tl.e^'O and tb'* (Jotswobb 
M ni\ pii:s aie falt(‘d, and \iry gocjd baeoii is cured; tl » 
biecl is like tlie Hain]tsliiie and Bi i!’--]'ii' . an<l lias lien 
iinpioved by eioh>in',j with the J'-'-ex .-oa Xi i folk. \\ .! J 
f"wl ami fisli nie alaindaiit. - f.nni lai-'is air 
and active; and Hie newest u luieuts and agiienltnial 
systems have been generally Jidojtled. 

Soincisetshire is dividcl into forty iiundieJs and -175 
pai'.vbes. It ronstitntes iho di"fese of Bath and WelE. 
wk.oh is divided into ll ic‘ an Ini' 'us-ni ies. 'Ike bi-'h-'p's 
palace is at \^M^. '1 lio (■‘or.nfv is in tl;e W(‘-tei’i eii<iii:. 

and the asvi/«s aie b-ld at 'laiinton and W(“lls. I niti 
the jiiovisioiis of ll.t' B( dislribiit.ou ( f k'si-i’..- Ad tf l«’s''5 
the eouiitv is divnbtl into sevLii divi--s’-', lat’a of . 
letnn.s one member. Bitli letnii's iw.» i-icmbtij .r ' 
Taunton om- — nTdeimj' a total of ten k ;ai i’taiu( s. 

'1 lie dialect of llie c nntv , passing in! < D(.v< n ai'u i ‘ 

S( t, now much mitdiiied and (cailjiitd eliitl'} to IIa- raid 
distiiets, is vei V peculiar. Its distinctiv e fi alun s n, t 
use of obsok te ( Md-Englisli oi D.inIHi terms, and of oii** b <• 
foims of .specrh, with a deep intonation, .ami a vitk 
mode of piononmiiig .-^ome of the eon-on nils. J hi > ai.M 
y’aie C('nve!trd iiili) .and r, .-i-. i-i /u./twi > .tf foi fsiami- 
^et, and rnthiv io] fatln-r. 'Du* Mamd of >1 is fiiqmntiv 
given to th — tliitanl b(*ii.'T ])ioiioniKed uctud oi dtrd. .ind 
tlnasli It is ciniinoii to meet vvilli /k'ih, i;oin i. 

tIuif'myioY we me. }on aie, they aie. ht is substitut'd 
for I, <?’ for In ,/((?• for she - -nid 7rora]w.avs takes fl <* 
jdace of was and weie. In llie “ Ibsmooi Courtship. ’ .i 
di.dert produetioii of Ih.e last eintuiy, Maigery calls link 
her .suitor to “ /np a zaji o’ /id'-r.” A f.iveinii'' speiiim -i 
of giaminai is the ehildun’s ninaik — “Ihr ain't a-< lii. 
o’wt*; us don't belong to >lic," when tliev w»ii't.)!i; ' , 

woman calling tlicni. 

Hhtonj dud Anlhju'ifH — In tl;e« -nbed lilstcnioal i. i 
this county is thought to have bet n inhabited by tl e Iblej 
In the Roman division of tbe i^l and N)nIel^etsliile w.is ia 
eluded in the province of Boil-mnia Biima. Roman anti- 
quities have been found in cimsideiable aliundance at B.-itli, 
Ildirster, Shrpton ^lallet, Yeo\il. and <’lsewliere, and ^eV' lal 
Roman camps and am-ieiit foils are scattered throughout 
the county. Of Druidieal antiquities Somersetshire pes- 
se.sscs but few. Tim most important remains arc nt Slanlou 
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Prew. n miles from Riistol. These consist of hui;e, shape- 
K'ns blocks of stone, aiianged in one irregular ellipse, and 
in thiee circles. The largest of the latlei encompassed an 
nie.i .‘»00 feet in diameter, and its circumference is still 
marked by fourteen stones. The second formed a ling 
about 8 [ feet in dimnetcr, and the third anciently consisted 
.^f twelve stones. This great Druidic temple corresponds 
ill character with that of Abnry, in Wilt'^hire. The chief 
Ibmian stations in Someiset weie .Ufiuv Snlis^ or Bath, tho 
waters of which were fiist used b\ that people; and hchnlis, 
ur lleliester. Vhuler the Saxons this county was tho seat 
I'l the West Sa^oii kin.,ilom. and received its name, “ tho 
pl'-a'-ant count}," fn'in tlie Saxon kings. Alfred, when 
iIuvlmi from hl^ tliu-ne. found secniit} in the inai:«hes of 
the Die of Atlielncy, at the jimctioii of tho Tone and Paiiet. 

t>f the muhlle age> there are se\eral memorials, especially 
imriisiie min'*; some at Bath, and others .it (jlastonbury, 
ljil.**!ei. Banwell, and Old Cleeve. The only important 
m-'Lel! ited leiiiams aie Faibigh or Farley Castle, between 
Bifli aiul ^'lo^^bri^lge in Wihsliire; Kuiiney, near Froine, 
by ‘'lie Sii Elias de la Meie, tnupin'i Fdwaid lU.; 
Duii''ter and Stogniscy ; and Walton Castle, near Clevedon, 

< ,.^e a biinting-seat of the ('k\tdon loids. The mins of 
aie pletuievi-jue. Tlie cattle belonged lo the 
1 iT.i!} d tilt Hungerford'* from E.UIT to and its Early 

Engh-'h cluptl i^ still pieserwd. Tlierc are also ii mains 

• f Ih.ilgLwatir and Taimtoii ( i^lK 'Ihc county was the 
j'j.i 1 1 { il ^ciMie of Monna utli''' rebellion in Dlx,'), the sup- 
jiie**". 11 of '^hi^l^ w.i- .Nllowid b} the mo^t feaiful scNerE 
t --s Ihe J'lrl of El .in-hiMi liangMl twent\-two men at 
Ib.i'ig. w itei i.u the i.\eiimg(d the battle of .Sodgtmoor (6th 
.1 jl\ ' w.tl. M'U my f?nn of trial. A special commission, 
V .t!i I. id Clin f-just:ci delVrejs at its head, was sent into 
' • w*'t: and a great niiniLk^i of persons were condemned 

. 1 1 V , . It. d at iK rcl'o'.ter, Exeltr, and especially at Taun- 
T a i Wt IN. 'Ih.* priv.neis for trlil in this county alone 
\ a''o\e Hk'iO. and ftf these at least 210 were executed. 
1 i.- "C'llt i,ce> wcio canii d into etl'cet in thirty-six different 
t oM,- and villag' "i among which the offenders were distii- 
t uted. At Taniitriii persons wcie tianspoited and 
1 n I ang^ J. 

SOM ERTON, a snvill town of F.ngland, in the county 
i f !sv-ii er^t I, 11 mih.^ >.>.W. of WelN, and l.‘».S ficiin 
ii":. bnng o inilr s di*.taiit from the EaiiL'port st ition on 
tlo- Bri'tol and I Xf t* r Baihviy. 'll;e town ci.nsists of 
s'-nie directs, with hou>« '* mostly t f blu* has stone, 

and l.a^ a tov.n-hall ami an anen-nt (l.uicli. 'll.e p'^pula- 
ti^n in I'"'"! was It'ir. 'IhfiUgli ^UJ•po^.■(l to liaie been a 
E- :r. m ‘'tati'm, thf.re is n-- infoiinati'-ii it^ptcling it (ill the 
H' p* irih;., v.h. Il it was a rf.n^nh laMe ftpilified town, and 
t! •- ]* ".'It lice of Ina ami • tin r kings of We?v, x. Hence it 
and-* in >a\oji antnpiiln s, im imling parts of the ancient 
e ih- a r"ni.il town, nn*] the (a^'fle, in whnli John, king 
f ' I 1 m.ri w'i'i iiii|»rIsO!ic(i suhsf (juently to his capture at 
T \, itt’i^ f f ]'</itl<JS. 

SOM ERVILLE HALL. OXFORD, is one of tho 

1 ! jdun '■•'.it', of h 'irniijg. fouudi'l i sj.cc i.illy for women 
wijo d* !'• atti'ii 1 th' gicat univi rsitns ; Cirton College 
ai d N* -Mih'cri Hall at C imbrnlgi- b^ing otln r wcll-knoivn 
exarnfde-. ts'TnMMllL* Hall, nairiMl after the greatest Indy 
<f stitMi. of inodern dn}**, Mr-. SoTneiviile, was founded 
111 l>^7d. "for the icf option of studiiits coming fioiri a 

• :i-*t.ince to altfii.l thclcctiir-** of tlu (Oxford Ass^n lalion 
f-.r the J*ruinotion of tbo Higher Jhiueation of Women.” 
1 iji lectures are in mariy c.i-»(s the same as those de- 
hwic-1 to the nndergraduaN s of the unher^ily itself, and 
wi . n they are not so they are of equal ditliculty and iin- 
p-yrtance. The uni\eisiiy at tlie present time does not 
H'ffL'T.J/e women-fttudentfl, although Cninbriilge (18H1) 
-u.d London (1878) do w;, consequently the latter have 
lu he taught and examined by the courtesy of the profcswjrs, 

ModenU must be at leatit flerentcen years of age. All 


religious denominations aic allowed; but students are ex- 
jiected to attend daily piayers, and to go to some place of 
woi ship on Sunday. The general life of tlio hall is modelled 
as closely as possible on tho English family life. Tho 
terms of residence coincide with the university terms, and 
tho fees are twenty guiiu'as a term, covering board and 
lodging. Theie are four exhibitions of .C'lo e.ieh, tenablt^ 
for two years by students wlii» are pie[).iuiig to becomo 
teachers, and there is a Mary .Someiville scliolaisliip (open) 
of £30 a year for malliem.il ics, tenable for three }ears, 
the holder to reside at Somer\illo Hall. Tho cliairman 
ill 1887 was the Rev. C. J. rercival, I’lcsident of Tiinity 
College, Oxford (an example of the new' and broad view s 
held on tlie subject of wonieii-studciits by tin* biighicst 
intellects of the famous univcisit\), the ladx piineip.al was 
Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre, and the secretary the Hon. Mis. 
Harcourt, Cowley, Oxon. The liall is goviMiu d by a 
council of fourteen ladies and gentlemen. 

SOM'ERVILLE. MRS. MARY, a celel>iat(><l Biit.ish 
physicist, born in Roxbmglisinie, .Sci»tl.md, 2bili Dec-oni- 
j her, 178U, was the daughter of Vice-Admiial Sir William 
I Fairfax, wlio .served at Campeiiloau as tlag-ciptaiii to 
j Lord Duncan. 8ho w.is rcmaikable in eaily life foi the 
! deep and intelligent iiiteiest she took in all hiaiuhes of 
I natural and matliematic.al science, and llioiigli she leceivcd 
, but seant encoiir.agcment from her f.itlier and fust hus- 
h;iiid, Mr. S.amuel Grcig, whom she mairied in she 

1 acquiied, chiefly through her own exeiiions, a thorough 
‘ education in matliematic.s. Left .a wiilow' in 1807. sh** 
returned to her fathu’s hoii.so in Bmntislind, and in IHTi 
she m.anied her cousin, William SomeiMlle, M.I)., who in 
1817 removed to London. Her second hush.ind sym- 
p.ithi7.ed thoioiighly with Iier intellectual pm suits, and by 
his .aid sho gained access to tho best scientilic society of 
the day, numbering among hm* friends .and coriespi.nijeiits 
Laplace, Arago, Cuvier, Gay-Lus.sae, Hersclul, Wliewi ll, 
Babbage, and many others. In 1826 an afcnimt of some 
I experiments made by her on tho in.agnelic influence of the 
I violet ra}.s of the .solar spectrum were ])ublis]ifd in the 
i Philosophical Trattsactions, irnd soon aft< r this slm wa.^ 

' induced by Lord Brougham to prepare a popular summary 
j of the “Mi'raniqne Cele.ste” of Liphce for tlio “ Library 
' of Useful Knowledge,” The W’ork proved in the end too 
I voluminous for its original dc.stInation, and it was pub- 
; lisbed .sepal altly ill 1831 under the title of the “Mei hanism 
I of tlie Heavens” (8vo, Cambridge). This woik procured 
! Mis. Stmienille’s election a.s an honorary luembtr (»f 
I the Royal Society, her bust by Chantrey bring placed 
in ihiir ball. In 1831 sbe published ‘*The Coniuc- 
lion of the Thysical Sciences,” an im[»oilaiit work wlmh 
h.'is since p.a.ised through nine editions; ami tho following 
year she reieived from government nil niiiiual pension of 
£2U0, aflerwaids increased to £300. Soon afteiward.s 
she went to Italy on account of the health of her husband, 
and during llic rest of her life she resided chielly in 
Florence, Rome, and Naples. Her next great work, “ IMiy- 
sical Geogiaphy,” wa.H publi.shed in 1818, and her last, 
Moll cuhir and Microscopic Science,” appeared in 1861*. 
She was a member of many foreign learned societii s, and 
in 1863 received the Victoria medal of the Ru>al Geo- 
graphical Society, and the first grjld medal ever award(‘d 
by the Italian Geographical Society. Aft^r her hushand'a 
death, in 1860, she retired to N^iple-s, where she died 
2tHh November, 1872. To tho end of her long life b1u> 
retained wondi r^l mental vigour, continuing her studies in 
the higher mathematics up to the last, one of the latest of 
her occupations being the revision and completion of a 
treatise on the ** Theory of Differences.” During the closing 
)eiirH of her life she noted down some recollections of her 
life, which were edited by her daughter, and published 
under tho title Fersoiml Recollections from Early Life 
to Old Age, of Mary Soinemlle ” (8vo, London, 1873). 
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SOMME, a dcpaitmont in Fiance formed out of tlic 
])r(»\inco df J'iunuly, is bounded N. by I’as-dc-Calais, K. 
by Nurd and Aisne, S. by Oisu and Seine-liifuiieure, and 
\\\ by tljc Cliunnel. Its ^icate.st length is about 

80 imloH, and its greatest breadth about 47. The area is 
*2d7l) sriiinrc miles, and the population in 1881 was 000,837. 
The coaht-line of the depaitment, extending about 25 miles 
bet\\t(‘ii the mouths of tlie Autliie and tlie liresle, ib broken 
into two parts by tlie estuary of the Somme, to the north of 
wliicli llie land, eonsisliiig of alluvial soil, lies low, and is 
]iiolected from tlie sea by a series of sand-hills, while to 
I lie south of it comniLiices the range of high chalk cliffs 
that extends along the southein coast of tlie Channel as 
fill as ll.iMe. 'I’ln- mu face may he described as a great 
le\el plain sloping fioin sfiutli-easL to north-west, except 
in the iioitli of the (leji.'utiuent, in the neighbourhood of 
AbhcMlb*, and at some other ])oinls where theie are hills 
of eonsid'-iiihle heiglit. The soil consists mostly of a sandy 
iliiN resting njion < halk, and is not naturally >ery feitile; 
lies i‘i t lu ll ss a gieat qnanlil\ of grain is raised. 3 ho ^al- 
IcN'' (especially that of the Somme) contain maishes, and 
geiM'i.illy peat als(», whence ahniidaiicc of tuif fuel is dug, 
the mu'sMty for wliicli will be understood if wo consider 
the Miiall extent, and in most instances the great distance 
of the forests. 

'ihc \:illey of the Somme has become famous in connec- 
tion with the question of the antiquity of man. Numeions 
flint imjdemciits ha\e been found in tli* high and low level 
gMvels. 4 he foimer lie at a height of more than 100 feet, 
in some inst.inees above the latter, which occur further 
down, and in the hed of the river. The piodncts include 
all the eeual grains (of which a eonsiderahle surplus is ex- 
ported), liciiip, lint, oleaginous seeds, bcet-ioot, pot*heihs, 
dyeing and iiu'dicinal plants, grass seeds, .snd apples and 
1 o] s fdi making cider and hcei, which are the chief bexer- 
agts of the inliahitaiits. A laige numher of UNuful faim 
1 or'^r^. homed eattle, and pigs nic leared. Foultiy are 
ahnndant and excellent. S'hecp aic not vciy uuineions, 
and those that exist aio for the most part ill-fed .and lean, 
hut their wool is jiretty good. Wohes arc still iound, and 
tlicic an- a few wild boars. A great d<‘al of hemp and tlax 
is giown in the north of the dcp.artment. The Sansteiie 
district sontli of the Somme, between iVronne, Montdidier, 
and Awii NS, the capital, is a fine wheat country. Wine of 
an iiifuidi quality is made to a smalJ extent. The climate 
lesembles that of tlie south of England, hut it is sonievxhat 
(older in winter; it i*< lualthy, except in the neighbourhood 
of the uiii’Miimd niurslies in the valley of the Somme, The 
mimials are building stone, |)a\ing Hints, i)iaible, chalk, 
\itiu»hc earth, potter’s clay, and gypMim; coal h.as been 
found near Doullens, but no mines arc W’Oiked. The manu- 
fartuies me imporlanl, coinpribing tine and coarse xvoolleii 
(Idihs, cotton fabrics of every description; also velvets, 
hdks, linen, lawn, cambric, gau/e, casbinero shawls, canvas, 
cirjiets, iniisliiis, hosiery, ropes; locks, hardware, nails, 
leather, paper, oil, soap, glue, glass, pottery, mineral acids 
and other ehemi(^nl products. The department has several 
hleachw'oi ks, large cotton-mills driven by steam iiiaebiucry, 
besides beet-root sugar refineries, numerous dye-housc.s, 
oil and tan mills, &c. 

Tlic district is named from its principal river, the Somme, 
which rises in the department of Aisne, north-east of St. 
C^iicntin, past which it flows to the south-xvest; it after- 
waids runs in a general westerly direction past Ham, Fo- 
ronne, Amiens, and Abbeville, and enters the English Chan- 
nel b} a wide embouchure below St. Valery, after a course 
of about 120 miles. The river is navigable naturally only 
fiom Amicus to its mouth, but the navigation has been 
extended above that city almost to its source by improving 
the bed, and cliiefly by lateral canalization. The Somme, 
or Angoulemc Canal, as it used to bo called, joins the St. 
Qaeutiii Canal, thus giving the department a water com- 


munication w ith the Oise, the Seine, and the .Seliehlt. [See 
Aisne.] The Avre, whieli joins the Somme fiom the left 
bank at Amiens, is navigable for about 12 miles. The only 
other rivers w'orth naming aie llio Antliie, which forms 
part of tlie northcni boundaiy, and the lin'sle. which flow’s 
betw’cc'n this department and that of Seine-Infcnieurc. The 
department is divided into the fi\c arromiissenuMits of — ■ 
Amiens, Donllens, Montdidier, Feioiine, and AblieMlle. 

SOMNAM'BULISM, a word of model n oiigiM, wliich 
means strictly and etymologically t<Uej)-trnl{inj , it is, 
however, generally used in a more extended signification 
to compieliend all tin* pbenoincna that lake pLkl; when 
a pcrsttii apparently iiiHensible to external objects, acts as 
if ho Were in a stale of consei(}nsness. Its plienf»m«-ua 
may he diviMed mto e'^sential (or piop(*r) somnambulibin, 
which aiis(xs from some jiaitieular disposition of the nervous 
system in persons who in other r(‘s]}ccts apparently enjoy 
perfect health; symptomatic (or morbid) somnambulism, 
which occuis in the cour'^e of cei tain ilisrases ; and .arti- 
ficial homnambulisin wbnli is oicasioned l»y tlie jnoceed- 
ings employed in inesiui.nbin. 

Somnambulism is mtiin.iti 1\ connected with tlie subject 
of sleep and dreaming; and in f i 1 a somnambulator is 
nothing but a dreamer who is able to .u t l is dream^. In 
this state of the s). stem pi-isons .ne juikdl} irT-fn-ible to 
extern.al phenomena, but all tlicii lunelioii'i aie obi dKUt 
to an inward roii-( ion-ucss. 

Somnambulism ocims in many persons without .any 
manifest jn’cdisjiosing e.ni‘'e. tiioinjli it is L"‘'’>erally 
eonneeled with a coiisideiablc iiiitabdity (-f liabit. A 
inoibnl state of Du* st('iii.uli 1ms m ly fn qiienth j ioved 
.an exciting cause. Witli i(‘*pect to the iH" of ticatinent 
during the fit, it luis s-imdii - been letominrudi d to 
employ xioleiit nuaiis. so as to a ak ii tlic sfiiimamlnilist 
suddeiil}, and to uj'e.it tln^ as (dlcn as the .att.uks come 
on, until they lia\e mmpletily ceased; hut ^uch a sudden 
shock piodiiccs s( nous coi.^eqni iilcs , and fmthci.as soin- 
nanibulisin is nftcu tlu lemlt of a salat iry ( iisl" « f nature, 
one is nc\ir sme of not hiiitin.; the patient hy snj.picsMiig 
it; and, listly. tin* snddi n su'']uiiMon of a hahit of iho 
aiiiin.al economy that lus bn n euntinted fji a long time, 
must in all cases be attcinh d with dingii. It is hitter 
merely to wati li o\ei and diuit tli** motions of the p.ati‘'iit 
s.afely. Soinnnnliuhsm al-^- giiuiallv it'-elf .as 

one of the jibHn-meiia attclidimr tMt.ih]is\ As to tlie 
.so-called inesiiieiu* .sle« p sie Mi smi k, ;md ahi» tl '• aitiile 
HyI’NOIISM. 

SOMNAUTH' or SOMNATH-PUTTEN, i town of 
(luzeiat, in IJiiidustaii, with .a jtoj.nl ilion of oIKmi. jiu>vt of 
whom aie ^lohannm dans. It is famous for a tiinjdi dedi- 
cated to the god Si\a, whiili was long a jiluc of Hindu 
jiilgrimnge, .and celchiated for it.s vast wealth. 'J he ori- 
ginal building was sacked h\ Mahiniul of iihiiznce in 1024, 
and its gateii c.inicd into Afgh.ain.staii, where they were 
afterwards placed hefoic Mahmiur.s tomb. These gate.s, 
wliieh were Ifi.J feet high and 13 J wide, were made of 
sandal-wood; aiul iu 1812, when the llritisb e.iptiired 
tibn/nee, they weie lemoved and hi ought back to India. 
The mins of the tcni|de at Sonmauth give e\idi ucc of its 
foimer magnificence and size. It is still a pl.icc of ]>i>grim‘ 
age for pious Hindus. 

^ SO'NANTS and SURDS. See S i- u i>s. 

SONA'TA, a piece of music purely insnnmental (and 
therefore distinct from the I'tnitata or \t>eil piiaaA and in 
several contrasted moxaanents. It ina\ be foi one instill- 
ment or for several, or for a solo instiumcnt and accom- 
pauiinont. Sonatas for nioi'* than one instrument an*, 
however, usually called duet^, tiios, quartets, (juintets, and 
sestets, according to the number of iuslmnieiits taking 
part. 

The sonata deviioped fiom the and while the latter 
grew more and more definitely into a collection of dance- 
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times of an (•lab(»rato kind, tlio fonner divcri^od moio aiul 
moro widely from tliis retaining at la^t but one mo\e- 
ment, the inimiet* to mark its oiigin. And mm llie 
minuet often disappears in the sonatas of Beetlioven and 
Meiklebsolin in favour of the sehei/o. Tiie euhuination 
of the sonata, in the immortal \m»iKs of Beethoven for 
tliO pianoforte and for the \it'lin, gives us iisiially four 
unkLiui 'rhe Hrst is in the most imijort- 

aiu and ^peeially musiejanly mo\ement of all. Theseeoiid 
is in some slow time, Andante at the quickest, hnt far 
more often Adagio or Lai go, and is specially known as 
the slow ino\ eini'iit. ’ This i> usiiall\ an ;iir, sometimes 
in song^foini, md Miiutinus witli vaiialions in a grave 
st\le. Tl'e ill ul ii'in\enii‘iit, quite short and usually li\ely, 
is aMiini.d ii tin*, tu* a se!ier 7 '\ The fourth movement 
is g<neiilly \ei\ hulhanl, and called UwjJnalc: it is 
<'f ^ 11 !('*'' f -I ‘ns, hut piiliaps tlie most successful is the 
Rw’igi -fi im. 

uTAf, that ^^l.ieh go\ems llu' first movement 
I f a niti tUo l, h;.'. vJ^eA or an (.relie''tial s\ iiipluMi} , 

eoll^’lsls i.'t the III it(.'i;aN. Tlieie are l\\o subjects 

or nil’ ivhes .is t u\full\ ciuiti isled as pus'-ihle. '^Uneh foim 
t!.c dual !ii''i’^ of tlio mo\enunt. This by a dear 

ntlirii^ee of il e fii-'t suhji ct, jieeeiled or not jireceded by 
an mtiodii'-tiun as the case ma\ he; then nn epistde or a 
‘'f K ids to tl ’■ .seejinl suhj'ct in a lelated 

ke}, [.rohd'h t’ • dimin.rit. In uld-f ishi'<ned \Mjiks .1 
dull! I-' liir was !i l eie. and the vhc-le di\isii-n was 
rep' ited Iruin tl' b<. j. 'J i.e .seeond did^ion is railed 

so’i.it'ues ti • ‘ fi.ki- i,” and the composer is jnit 

up 1 -s I, / di.\ .'e e\ 1 1 \ iru an . cf ^i.^oI'‘ping his 

the'n. ' n.th \ L. I •. I f 1 - . p uf li iiii’i ;l^ , ird of tie itliiCPt, 

'Mil: i '. 'mI's . '.fl c\to’id< d p iss ig’i's. f itln'r quite 

M.-di ' i . i ..t ( f ' init.u] s of ih*' oiigiral theme. 

Tils _'i;’Lill; , .’■h > lip to a e’ II ix. geioially in the 

d.: . ’ll of tl T ginil kty, ai d ^iiy fi«qUMitly on a 
h rg lii mm mt p i ih pM^mg tl Us iM'ily into the (.rigiii.il 
lity n ' t! <■ tir » iIais- jh. JI. ri both the suhjeets of the 
Ti' V‘- 1 ent ,1^ 1- - ite l. pos^'hly driitni'd, and eeiiainly 
dalii.ll^ \ a.. .1 .. lT.'. '\ay. and h* tli .ire now lienrd in 

th'‘ k* V uf t e m \< on*nt. 

SONCHUS. I >I.\V-J iiisiij . 

SONG, a tiim apple 1 to cillnj a ‘■holt ja-etic.il or 
mn'h'il c" up- t: t-ut n-j'-*- firipi.ntly t<' the two in | 
nnlu”. A' i I 'j' f r.il f < ’cpu-.ltio 1 it ir i\ ler i.piing to I>r. | 

Aikm. ’ ■ Jii_*d} def I’i ii a sh- rt j n-"\, (iiM.lcd int.j pi.i- ! 
li I ’ s .;f J, tm'iJig nn , .'ij:d t'nii Ji" upon some si.'.de ' 
tl.' igl t ' 1 fe ];',g. ’ As i i.’.l ) 1 of tl twi» .ait'-. Jio’iss.\iu | 
(‘fi'irftfrt) to!'' i’. I'-p hijof lyiical ]«u' in, 
id '■ •- . to a ‘‘Tt .h'< meh'dj f I |1 ' [Tjri-'j'P of .*;iiigm;g it. 

As ' , t.o: .1 :■ :i < 11 I urnii'-'ilioii .‘-ii' .s tisel, Iii this 

‘ ‘g. ' > ' ^ .' a V 'm! nn ' j It, « f any !• th 01 ch.iracter, 
a : : 1 i - ■ ' • 1 to a ir.u'.< ;rn ot. 

I '1, "s :* i^ 'dtci fill'd (or //c^Z/hrM in (ot- 
!■. hi I’A. ri-. th" t:r-r a’'! third of wha h 
r- 1 "i:.-:, f \e« ] t that ("e tl.Iid is ii'ua!l\ nioie 

t ' ■ ■ ’^1 -U t' " f.:-t in tl.o ii.a.a b-ls. As foi the 
Sfa f ' 'I f ! : ‘ f d ■, 


m.ide by biids under the influence of li)\e, even uhen they 
Rie as unmusical to our eais as tin* hooting of the owl or 
the cro.aks of the ra\en. The power of pi oducing clear 
and .sweet musical notes is chiefly found in a large group, 
the U.seiiur, of the older I’asseies. It is the male hint 
alone that sings, and his (dijeet uiuloulitedly is to altiaet 
and win the favour of the female. The 'oral organs 
Ubiially (litFer in the two seM S. The .singing j)uW('is jue at 
their highest during the Iom- season, though siiiiu times the 
song is continued after the eggs aie hatehed, .‘iinl 111 some 
c.ases the song lasts throughout the }eai. Must hiuN, like 
the thrush and nightingale, sit while tlu'v sing, hut the 
huk and pipit pour foith their song while soaiing into the 
upper air. 

SONG OF SOLOMON. See C vm k i 1 . 

SON'NET (If.il. A'oauZ'f, <S'o//(//u), a iuniM f jiuetry 
which grew up at the coint of the Kmpeior Tiederek 11 ., 
in Sicily, in the middle of the tliiite«‘ntli ceiitin', .nul w is 
perfected by Fia (jiiittuiie, who dii'd in 'llie‘oniiet 

properly eonsists of two qii.it 1 lins and two tmei I', m h-iir- 
teen lines of ten syl!abli-s laeh (in-, in weik ihMiie', uf 
edeven syllables each). Tlie qiiati.iins onglii to he iipuii two 
ihyme.s only; and the teicets .iNo upon two (.111 mged ah. 
ab^ ab\ ho that tliere are only four iIimih '. ju llii* whole 
sonnet. Or the teicets m.a} ho on tlii''e ili \ mu '-, rii i.m'_^ed 
aht\ ahr^ fii'iog hve rhymes .allugethei. I lie ficilit\ cf 
rhyming in the Italian .and Spanish langii.iges eiialiles iheii 
poets to expres.s (‘very feeling or fancy in llie sunin't : hiit 
in our .sterner English the sonnet hecume.s inoie d-dicull, if 
the Italian model is stiietly aclhiied to. 

'flic geiieial eliar.icterisi ICS (d this Ip led piei • will he 
best nndeistooJ from Wordswoith’.s celebi.it(*d ** nmt on 
the Sonnet.’’ 

Nuns fret not at their convent's n.^rrn'y P'ui . 

.\nd Iiennits me conteiiteil w Ith tbeir tclK, 

And students with their pensive cit.olel'i . 

Mmds at the wln-el, the weaver at his l.iuin. 

Sit Mithe and hapj)>*; bees that h"ir l'»r hl"''i > 
llij^h as the liiglifst peak of rui ness till-., 

Will iniirimir h\ the hour in f'i\i;]o\i> hell- 
In iinth, llie pn’s(»n into whieli we douin 
Oiirsehes, no prison 1^, ami heme t'> nm. 

In sundry moods, 'twas pastime to be bonnd 
Within the .Soiiiwl's scanty plot of Ki“imd; 

I'ieased if some souls ffor riiitli tlien* neisl > ni 'st lie) 
Wiio Jeive ffit ti e weight of too iiiiicli Ills rl\ . 

.'should liml .slioit s-dacc tliere, as 1 liave l-tuml 

fitli'T aulhoi.s, however, liavo construct-'d I In* ‘^oi.net on 
diiTereiit .systems. 15 \ many, notaidy In Slnhe-]..- ue, it is 
m.a<le to consist of twelve alt'Tnale rhvim.s, .aie' the two 
last lines rh} ruing together .as a distich. In this wa\ Iheie 
are s*_Aen ihyines in tlie fionnet. 

dl.e finest honnet.s in the English langnnge me thu 0 by 
Sir riiilip Sidney, Slnake.speaie, Milton, Wuiibwuitli. rdmeu 
\Miite, Keats, Rosetti, and Browning. Mr. I lull ('.line’s 
. *^.11: nets of TIias 5 Centuries” (l-'^ao), and .Mr. .'^!iii]>'s 
*• Soiiiict.s of tliLs Century” ( 188 (>), aie excelh'nl eollee- 
tioi;«. 'I lie latter contains a careful, histoiic.il. ami com- 
parati'.e account of the bonnet. 
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SONG OF BIBDS. | SONOM ETER. an instrument for mr.afliiring lengths 

Mood i:; a gentr.'d ser.se to denote all the vocal sounds ! of bounding strings in Acoi sTirs; often called the J/o«o- 
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rhor(l(G\\ nionn^ onft; chorda^ strinp), because* it has usually 
but OIK’ strin;,^. This striuf,^ is streti’liod over bridges a and ft, 
of wliicb one is movable ; or else these are fixed, and a third 
biidge, movalilc, is introduced. The sin face of the sound- 
box is graduated, and an cchancrure is cut out of the side 
to allow of th(* use of a bow. A second sh ing, tunable by a 
tuning pin, is often introduced for piirpo’^es of comparison with 
fhe princijjal string, which is stretched by a heavy weight. 

SONTAG, HENRIETTE, COUNTESS ROSSI, 
an operatic singer of the very first rank, was born at Cob- 
Iciitz, in 1805, of actor parents. She herself appeared on 
till’ stage at six years old, and became a consuinmate ■ 
act less. She afterwards studied singing, and thoroughly 
delighted such eiities as Weber (who on healing her sing j 
ill at once called on her to ask her to accept the I 
jiriiieijjal put in his “ J'uin.inthe ”) and Beethoven, tor I 
whuiii in iHiit she sung in the* fii si production of the Ninth 
(.’Imial S\inpliony and the Mass in I). At the close of 
her caieer slie was equally admired hy Berlioz and Men- 
(h'lssohii. 'J'he way in whieli peojjle’i, lieads were turned hy 
Suiilag ahoiil 1S2(» and oiiwaids may he shown hy the fact 
that the festal <lrinking cups of the students at Heidelberg of 
those da}s were mode of her satin shoes, while the youths of | 
tiottiiiLO’n, not to be outdone, destrojed and flung into the | 
ii\i r a eliaise in which she had ridden, that no one might | 
ifteiwaids use it. After a year or two of this intoxicating 
’Uccesv, slie mariK'd Count Kossi, envoy of Sardinia at the 

H. i'jue, and of course quitted the stage. Her husband's j 
fortniK-, later on, became seiiously impaired; and after I 
iK-aily twenty }cars of unbroken domestic felieity Countess | 
Bowi (1( tciinine<l to return to the stage. The count was j 
prc’s'^ed ti* lemain in the sen ice of liis king, and consent to ’ 
1 tcnipoiaiy separation fioin liis wife, but this he lesolutcly 
lefu^cd. Ill IhC.J the countess appeared in J.ond(»u for | 

I. uinlcy (i'dljtid fin- six inonllis), and won a tiiumph 
.ilmo''! equal to tli.it she had achieNcd as a gill. Her voice 
wa’^, ill fa«!, better than it w.as bcfoie. In Paris and in 
(Iciniany flew is equally successful, and l.istly •'he ero-'sed 
the sea and cli. limed the people (»f Ameiica (1S52-5 1). 
Thne, in .Me.xim, in 1851, she h.id an altaik' of cholera, 
wjiicli pioved fatal. 

SOOCHOW'.aeityof China, in tl:epro\Ince of Kiang-sn, 
'ibiiut lt''t miles south-west of Nanking. It is beautifully 
sUuatf 1 on the Iiiijiciial or (ii.ind Canal, and is ccli-luated 
both foi il'i splendid buildings and for its jnctuicsqno sur- 
lounding scdicry. fts inanuf.ictnics (»f silk arc of great 
iiiipoi tanec. An niiiiitcrrupted series of lowms and villages 
Kiiinects it with Sbangliai, wliieli Is ab(»nt bO miles smilli- 
wt st of S(«oebow'. Tlic populatitiu of the city is estimated 
at about 5n( 1,000. 

SOOLOO' or SULU ARCHIPELAGO eomists of 
ibonl sixty islands, situated in the Iiuli.ui Ocean, between 
the riiilip])ines mi tlic nortb-oast and Borneo on tliesontb. 
'I’liey aie composed of two (bains, wliieh with Borneo and 
llw IMiilippiiies nearly inclose the Sooluo Sen. 

'J ho huger islands nie of inoileMte height, but Hie 
iTKaiiit.rms on Palawan attain a considerable clevatiiui. 
Some aiocoveicd to the very summits with lofty trees, and 
utlnas with lich pasturage. None of them are \olcanic. 
The group contains somo of the most picturcMpio spots in 
the worlil. 'riio wet season occius fmm May to Septem- 
ber, dining the prevahMiee of tbe sontli-west monsoon, and 
flic diy season lasts from October to April. Tlio soil is 
geiieially rieb, and the crops abund.ant. Tlic prudnels iii- 
clnde rice, sweet potatoes, yams, and many of llie iim st 
fruits of the Hast, but sago is the principal food of tbe 
iiati\os. Indigo equal to that of Manilla is maiiufaetuicd 
to Fomn extent, but entirely for homo use. Very good 
cotton is gi-owii in v.arious parts, hut not exported; tobacco 
is also cultivated. Turmeric and ginger grow to jiorfcetion. 
The woods supply fine timber of various kinds. The 
islands are well stockeil with useful animals. Pearls, 


mother-of-pearl, and cowries are among the most valu-ahlc 
product*?. The names of the largest islands arc Basilan, 
Sooloo, Tawi-Tawi, .and Palnw’an. Tim ishuul of Sooloo 
Is 3G miles long and 12 broad. 'IJm MiUanatc’ or king- 
dom of Sooloo al.v) embraces the iifnthein poi tion of Bor- 
neo and the soiithein half (jf Palawan. In 187G the 
Spaniards occupied Hie Sooloo islands w'lih a inilit'iiy force 
and added them to the colony of the Pbilipj/me Islands; 
a portion of the gioup, liow'cver, seems to remain in the 
po.sse&sion of the Sultan of Sofdoo. 

The Sooloos belong to the Malay lace, and ai** Moham- 
medans, but they know little of the teufts of tin ir f.iitli. 
Tbeir number lias been esiim.atfd at 150.000, iiulnding 
many Cljincm. The position of the island of S<j(ilor} ir 
\ei*y favourable for coinmeice, Ixang .'‘itiialed between llie 
Moluccas, Celebes, Borneo, the coasts of Cochin-China, and 
the Philippines. 

SOO SOO or SU'SU. See Pl \ rSNIsl’A. 

SOOT, the solid f ai hon ict oil, Mihstanee whuli is de- 
posited on a Cold hfjdy in t red need into a gas, or candle, or 
hirnilir flame, nn«l which is a eiaislitm iil of Miiok<*. It 
consists mainly of taibon, with a small qn mtirv of hydro- 
gen. Soot from conl-g.is also giiieially eiaitaiiis small 
quantities of ammonium compounds, h-ined fiuin the 
nitrogen in the eomhnstible siih'-tnnce. The j.^sniee of 
these ammonium eoinponiids makes it \;dii.il’']e .\s :i m iiiiii'* 
and it is fiequently applied as a top dp '-ing ha "j-iim: 
corn. 

SO'PHI or SOPHY, a term foiiiKrly ajiidied to the 
Slirdi of Peisia; .a enrniption of »SV/// ( mysrieh tl e usual 
term for .I’^eeties in ]*eisi,i. and appl '-d ni .in (special 
iiiamnr to Slu ik .lunyd U'Dien. wh** ehi’iu' d di -er nt fioin 
All, the son-in-law of Mohami.'t ’ md t);-* tw(.he blessed 
Imauins. Shah Ismail 1. (15^' .. n.nn.ler of a famous 
Peislan dynasty, was the SopliTs gi nd'Ui ; hmcc his 
dyn.asty is sometimes call^l that of the .Sopl.i-. 

SOPHI'A (7'r/(o///:a'), the capital and scat of gf.M'rn 
ment of Biilgani. sitivited t»n the load fnon Constantii tjpl 
to Belgrade. 7.') iinli ^ n(»rt]i-wesi cf I’h i.pjM.pohs h\ i.n], 
on a tine phin In sid.- lie ii\<i Pkei. Ii a li.and-t.nit 
town, with ‘Jl.onii mlnhuaiit^. (Uwp in -I wiih tl.(' noitlnin 
deeli\ities of the Bilkaii''. it h i^' M.mnf ii Iiik ' -'f s.'.Ks, 
woollens, liatlnr, and tdiaceo ; wd! ■'i.| [>’ - i wifn luxu- 
rious hot h.ulis. and n-iiiniiis nuin'reU" l-''iii>. 1: i' ti (' 

see of (I’.eek and Kom.in C.ul’ulie au I • ] s. •imiI i ent ni>s 
numerons nlO‘:^|n( s ami (hniel’cs. Tlie f, i tiliLMt.en-, .ne 
.stiong, hut oj'iim'iis diihr as to tin* impoit ine< vi the town 
fiom a iiiihlaiy point of \iew. 'I lie Imwm w is fonnihd bv 
.Instiiii.in on Hu* inins of the anen nt It h.iu 

not bet 11 eiifi’ied by a Cliri-tiiii iim\ ft i iiiwre tlnn -PM_) 
yenis when it w as c ipiimd liy the Iln^'iius t n llli 1 inn- 
aiv, 1878. 

SOPHI A, ELECTRESS OF HANOVER, tl u ugh 

wliom Hie piesent itaal family mlieilts the nown of lh\g- 
land, was the daiightei of tin* ill fated C’m' n of Bohemii, 
daughter of .Tanit s |. of riudind. Sojdiia w .iv l^.j n lu ItldO. 
and manied I'liiest AugnMiis, duke of Bi niisA\ u k- I.une- 
burg, in 1<‘*58. 'I lie duke wms mad<‘ an ehtioi of tlie 
Ceiinau Kinpiie in IGI'2. ns rdt-ettir of II^.immi. lie I’lcd 
in lll'.hS, and wa-^ siiceceiled as eha’toi hv h s Hi. igi’ 

[ (born in HIlIO'), wlu» afteiwaids heeamo (hoige 1. of Ih j;- 
I land. Hanewer lein iiiiid .in oleef«'i ite until l>Il,w i u 
! tlie (’ongiessid \ ienna ial''td it tt) tlie rr. k ( f a kmg.b m. 
Sopbia, then I’lectiess-dowagei. was in.U'ied m i!.e Act 
of Settlement t^l2 tJh 15 Will. III., I7if Oas 1 ciiess of Cog- 
land, befoie sevoial neau r el nn. ants, sm b as the Piiiice of 
\Vales, soil of the deposed .lames II., the Pm liess of Savoy, 
diUiglitcr of Heniietta, duchess of Oilaus (who was a 
(laughter of Charles 1. of Kiigland), and one or two otliei*s. 
because all of them weie Catholics, and Hie cleetro.«s was 
a Protestant. Tlie e in.se of the passing of tlie Act of Settle- 
ment was the death of the Priiuess Aniie’.slast child, and tin? 
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ciTtainty that she would not now f^ivotlit* kingdom an heir. 
The Aet ^\as coufiuncd in 1702, and the eleetress was 
naturalized as a Pritish subject in 1703: hut Anne hated 
tlic house of IIanu\or, and when queen would never allow 
the Kloctor Oeorjje to take his seat as an Knglish peer. 
The crown was again limited to Sophia l)\ the Act of Union 

Aniu', 170d). 'Jtllie Eleetress Sophia died in May, 171-i, 
three months only before the crown of England came to 
lier fiunily. 

SOPHl'A, SANCTA, the piincipal sanctuary of Mo- 
iiamiiiedaniMii, is one of llie chief oinainents of Cunstanti- 
N’ori It was oilgneilly a Ghriitiaii church, founded by 
the Emperor Cun'^taiitine 1 1., and dedicated not to any saint, 
hut to the •• l\isdom‘’ i^lhi*jia ^Sophia in Urcek). 
It wa.'' twice distio^ed In liie — once after the exile of John 
Chiwsostoin. and again iu 332 diiiiug an atl'iay caused by 
the ihiee pa>Mons of two religion^ scets. The Emperor 
.ru'-tnniii then ic.^oUed to erect a building of far greater 
ma^nitRence. from the designs of the arcliilcet Aiitliemios. 
Ten thousand woikmen weie empKned, who, to stimulate 
tbtir ]ai»oiirs. wme paid dady. lh»‘ empci or himself never 
laded t') vi^it tin* works .it leist onee a d ly, :ind eneoniaged 
iht 111 to redoubled exertit-iis hy his riwvaiils and aj)pro\.il. 

In eleien mouths and ten da\s from the liist foiiiidalion 
the lathedral was annpleted and coiiseci.ited. 'I'lie em- 
jiiTor, looking upon Its magniracnce. exelaimcd, with luri- 
ou>ly hliikhd fi^tlnijs of 'v!f pia.so :ind deviation, ** (ilory 
i.c t ' til'd, wlio liatli tl oii^l.t nil' woithy (o aecompli.sh so 
gnat a woik. I have suipas oil cun tlite, 0 Solomon!” 
Hut OifiTC twenty } I ars l.id ( lapse*! an earthqu ike over- 
t’a'w the ea>terr p.it of the dome. Its restoration was 
lunnhalely un.lr i t.iki n. an*! lu the thnty sixth year of 
! s ri-.gn, duttiijaii e<l-hi-.i<d th" secend dediiatioil of :i 
t.a.pli which leniaius, aft' ’’ tiie chanee and cljange of 
ccntuius, a sph iid;d monimi' lit to hia enthusiastic 

1 

Exitina’.ly, tl.e jnineipal f'.itm* is the »lt»me, whieh li.as 
!'rar-an*i-iwent\ w udows, .uid is luimed with so small a 
I am that tla dtpth is cquil only to onc-sixth of its dia- 
1 ictir. 11.0 measure of that diannter is 113 feet. Tiie 
C' litre is l>»i feet high. The ciule eiicoinp issing the 
d'liii. rest's on four stout ardA'.-.. while their weight is in 
turn siip|H'it*d hy f-nir m:i>si\e ]'l*'rs, flanked by e(iiiiiiiiis 
* f Egyj/t.an gramt**. d wo (>{ the arilus just lurncd open 
:ato ti'-is of g.dlt'UCs, but tiie two in the diieclioii of e.Lst 
and west, that is. of the I'l.gtli of the eliiiuh, aic closed 
ap-e-lashjoii hy large half-doni* s, « Md, the nave an 

I lal for.ij. lii^se h lit d‘'ii > s l.ave the Mm.' ili.mn'ti r as 
tlie gr»at dome il^df ai'd laeh is ( nt into li\ llinc smaller 
1 df'd'jiiif s. 'i’Jic wii' le elket is of ii.rrediol- lightness, 
.ti.d :t Is Marcely an i xagger iti ^n of thr old writers win n 
t. didand tl'at tla aom. s, ,;nrd to tloat m tlic air. 

The gr'jiiiid-plaii of tljo eJifae is a file* k i ross; breadth, 
“J 13 iL-et ; length, 'Jfj'.f bet. but as the luirlli and south 
are I'dled with tiers of galleil.-s the s|i.ip{* of the na>e 
:.j be the d.ape ‘>f the fl.urdi, i.(. an 01 .ah Each 

till I -i.r (<nn(ts is orfiaiiieiiled h} a iniiiaitt, erected 

l'\ I'lii II. ill l.'ibr,. 

'J ioi p.ers -ii'taiij.rjg tljf douie .are composed of huge 
hioeks of fr' Csi vhe, },f wn n.to s piaies and Inangics, bound 
t'.getlnr by iron ring-*, and fastened with a cement of lead 
.uid quiekliine. 'Ihe fr.niie i<f tlio *dil.f/‘ is constiucted of 
brick, faced with .slabs of inaibh ; and the rich inteiior, 
tl.e dome, the two larger and mx Mnaller cupolas, the 
gearnlng walls, the hundred (olainns, .md the ]>:iveinent 
ol w.ivi'd marble iiitende<i to imitate tiie rolling of the sea, 
form a .spleiidid picture, though somewhat defaced by the 
jgn A.ant barbarism of the 'i’urks. 

The (d.^i^tl 4 n cathedral was not inapprctpriatedy dcco- 
r.tted with the last hp<d]s of paganism: with eight por- 
j li)ry columns from the Temple of the Sun at Home, and 
e. s of jasper or green mai ble from the Temple of Dioua at 


I Ephesus, iS-c. The* domes w’cie inlaid with mosaics of tlio 
I Saviour, the Virgin, saint.s, angels, and piophets, which the 
I bigotry of Mohammcdaiii.siu li.as unfortunately mutilated. 
The total cost of the superb pile was computed at a feum 
equal to £1,000,000 steiling, according to tho present 
valuo of money. 

Sancta Sophia was fccveiely injured by aii c.arlliquako 
j in 13-10, when the im.ages, the alt.irs, and tho fiauctnary 
I W'ere cvu.shed by the fall of the eastern iialf-dome. Littlo 
I time w.as lost, however, in rep:iiiing the mischief wrought, 
Eimds ponied in from Greek princes and nobles; the* rub- 
I bi.sh was cleared aw.ay by the incessant labour of men of 
j all ranks and ages ; and the poor remains of ricln‘s and 
industry in the falling empire were conseciated by tlio 
Giceks to the must sUtcly and xcnerable Chii.sli.iii temple 
in the East. 

Constantinople was c:ipturcd by the Turks in 1 l.‘)3, and 
the crescent of Moli.aniined suppl.inted tho cioss of Cliii.st 
in its ehmclios. Many were deslio}od, but the gie.it cathe- 
di:\l was >i.sited by the victorious .‘'iiltaii himself, M.iliir.oud 
II., and stringent orders wcio i.ssnod to pre\ent its sjioll.i- 
lioii. It was aftcrw.ards conierted by hi.s older into an 
impel ial mosque. Tho.se objects of worshqi or ailinli.itlon 
which the Moslem regarded as superstitious, and as \iolat- 
iiig the injunctions of the Koran against any representa- 
tions of the deity, wcie removed or biokcn up; all the 
ci 0 ‘'scs w’cre trampled under foot ; and tlie w ills which 
li.'id glitteied with mosaics and iin.iges were waslud .ami 
puiified into a condition of innocent .simplicity. On tho 
ensuing Eiid.ay the uamuz of prater and tliaiiksgiiing, in 
.aceoi dance with tho laws of Moli.'iinineil, was eelelji.ited by 
M.dimouil on the high alt.ar. 

SOPHISM (Gr. xop /lisnifty A .sophism i^ the use of 
some woid in a ditrerent sense In the ])ierni'''s fiom that 
ill the coneluslun, and this l.s the definition cf All^LotIe' 
“When the discourse is a dcmonstiation of anything, li 
it contains anything which has no rcl.itioii to tlie emw lusii.n, 
there will be no 6\llogisin; and if there appeals to bo one, 
it will be a sophism, and not a demonstration.*’ 

This confusion of w’oids and ideas is the migin of all 
erroi.s and sophisms; but though errors and .'•opliiMiis aro 
logiailly constituted alike, ycL the inslinelixi* .sense «»f man- 
kind m.uks the diflbrence bi lween an incomplete \ Irw' (ei roi) 
and w'ilful perve rsion (^viphism). In all eases a Miplii''in 
is vnppDseJ to he recognized Jis such by the sophist. It 
is an endeavour on his p.art to “make the woise appear 
the better le.xsoii.” It is the consciouMiess, lin n, of tho 
.sophist which distinguishes and renders odious lii.s eiior aa 
a sophism. 

SOPHIST, in the original .sense of the wonl, ono 
einiiient for iiitfllect or talent, being derived from Gr. »ophiH^ 
wise or learned, and in its earliest use compreliemling even 
poet.s and ai lists. Protagoras wa.s the fir.st who adopted 
the name of Sophist (‘s, to distinguish inoru decidedly one 
who makes others wise, CMp<*cially one who taught eloquence, 
the art of governing, politics, or, in short, any kind of 
piactic.il knowledge. Hut the woiJ sophist degenerated 
after that time until it acquired the odious meaning wliieii it 
iet.ains at the present day. Afterwards, in the time of 
the Homan emperors, the name again became an honourable 
appellation, and was applied to the rhetoricians. 

The Sophists, of whom Sok rates was the gieat opponent, 
were a cl'i-ss of men who went about Greece discoursing 
.ind debating, lecturing and educating tho sons of rich 
and noble fainilie.s, and receiving money for their exertions. 
It was chiefly thi.s latter point which excited the bittenic.ss of 
.Sokrates and Plato against them. The cause of their success 
lay in the nature and habits of the Greek people, who woro 
much addicted to talk and little to study — who were pas- 
Hionately fond of, and easily led by, rhetoric. The period 
at which the Sophists flourished was one of obsolete creeds. 
Heligion was attacked by open scepticism. Everything 
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liuman mul JIvino liad lost its oarnrst nature, and oame to 
bo icf^ardcd ns an art — an exorcise (»f in^'onuity. The nit 
of the Sophists was oratory. Assuming that tlioio was 
no li^ht or wiou^ in the nature of hut that the 

sole inoaMno of iif;ht and wroni; was the (.•\istin^ morality 
or the existing; law, it was their boast that they could 
iiiako the noise appear the better cause. 'J'lieir doetrines 
elosely resemble those of the Sceptics, since tliey equally 
denied the possiluhty of truth, and (‘ven interdicted inquiry 
into it; but the distinetiori lietweiai lliese sects cMUisists in 
the Sojdiists not malciii;^ their arro^Miiee under doubt, but 
boldly and distinctly a\eriin^' that there was no truth at 
all, nnd sei'kiiu^ to cominiinieato this wisdom to otbeis, to 
^ave them the liouhle of investigation. 

The Sophists jirohahly coritiihuted to the improveinerit 
of the (iieeh laiigio'q'e by the lahcair which they bestowed 
upon the distinction of terms, and by tb<‘ir attempts to 
i(‘duc(* ptTsiiasion to the form of an ait. Thou^jh many 
oi ino‘>t of them may have had no settled moral principles, 
.iml no \ery exact jihilosopliioal ronreptions, it is somewhat 
dillicult to iinaf^iiie that any etjiisiderablo number of teaclieis 
could rxi'Nt whose ju eccpij* were intended to be siibscr\ient 
to fallacy and (lei'iqdiMii. It is much more likely that 
many of them ineiely formed a very ext rava;;ant idea of 
then own acquirements and of the rhetorical art which 
llu’v jtiofes''id, and that they found per‘'ons ready to lihten 
to tlicir pri-tni>i(tns. 

SOPHOKLES was boin in the \illa;:e of Kolonos, 
a mile fiom Athens, in u.r. 11>5, fifteen jears before the 
h.vltle of Salamis, when Aibchulos Avas thirty years old. 
At the a^^c of lifleen, wlan the Creeks had defeated the 
J'ci‘'i Mis 111 the Isattk* of Sahiinis (480 n.(\), SopliokloM, 
<11 aciMiiiil of his beauty, was selected by those* who had 
tlie 111 inap'iiieiit of the solemnities which folloAvcd the 
\ictoi\, to act as loader of the chorus which danced around 
the 1 1 opines in Salamis and .sail" the hymn of \ictory. lb* 
jnodueed his ti|st tra;,n’dy in the Aear u.<’. 4<18. Aischtilos 
was at this time the great diaiiiatist of Athens, but his 
yning ri\al gained the victory. 

.Si'plioklea was actively eirijiloyed in the exercise of his 
ait fifuii ii.r. lt)8 to n.(’. llU, when ho brought out the 
“ Antigone,” his tliirty-sccoiul drama, and gained the pii^o. 
The Athriiians appointed him one of tlie commanders in 
Ihi' wai against the aiistociats <)( Samos, who, after being 
expelled luMii the island by llio Albenians, hail returned 
fioiii Aim-.i in Caiia, and endeavoured to induce the Samians 
to bleak out in rcheilioii. In this campaign Sophokles 
w IS tile colleagim of IVwikles, and he is said to have be- 
come acquainted with Herodo(o.s in Samos. ^Yhcthc^, 
ifter tins I’xjH'dil imi, which ended in 139 n.<\, he took 
any furtliei part in public nfT.iiis, is not certain. His life 
K ins to ha\c pa.ssed in tin? glorious career of a successful 
(liamatist. In his old age Sophokles a\ as summoned be- 
fore the judges on ft cbaige of imbecility by liia son, avIio 
leaii'd lest tlic poet weic about to favour a grandson whom 
he gicatly loved, in the disposition of the property, at the 
expense of liiinsclf. For an answMT Sophokles recited the 
choi M'S, “ Thou comest here to the land, 0 friend,” in his then 
niifinishcd play, “Oidipons at Kolunos,” and the judges 
at once stopped the trial. To accuse the author of such 
\eise.s of want of mental capacity was altogether too absiu-d 
foi eiedeme. The great poet died in n.(\ 40(1, 

Aiistophnnca of Byzantium attiibuted to him 1 13 genuine 
dramas, wliieh number includes his satiric pieces. At tlie 
nge of foity-livc ho had written thirty-two dramas, so that 
more than tAVo-tliirds of his works were composed during 
tlio latter lialf of his life. The “Oidipous in Kolonos'* 
((Kdipus in Colonus), his last production, was written a 
blioit time before his death, but was not brought out till 
the year n.r. 401. Of all bis plays there only remain seven 
complete; of others we only possess some fragments, and 
boinctimcs no more than the titles. 


The ancients conslderod Sophokles as the most perfect 
of all diaiiialic poets, and tlieir admiration was well fouiukd. 
He abandoned the poirq), grandiloquence, and harshness 
of Aischulos, for AAhich be substituted a noble simplicity 
and exquisite tenderness. All bis cliaracteis are men i:i 
the true sense of the word, beings with whom w'c eaii 
sympathize^ Each drama turns upon one gieat aeti<m, 
Hie Antigone ” perhaps rxeeptf-d ; and oin* nb-.i is pei - 
fcctly developed in each play. Altliougb Sopbokir*'. may 
usually have brought out tliiec ttagedies at rnne, aer ording 
to the cu'^tom of the time, each of them was eomplete in 
itself. The lyric pait, or “ clioi iis,” in Sojdiokles bis, no 
longer that conspicuous place which it lias in Aisclnil-is ; 
it IK) longer expiessis the fi’cliiigs suppo*.!*!! to be r ilb d 
foilh in the audience ; but the tragic dcwrlopment of lla- 
cliaraotns, or, in otliei woiJs, the action, is the pifiiiiineiit 
part of the diaiiia. As the action was tlms cxteridi-d. be 
introduced a tliiid actor, or the tritajonist^^a, so tint now 
three actors might appear iiprai the stag** at once, wliereas 
before Ids time lleae bad led bei'ii iiioti! tbiii two at .1 
time, wliiib reiideied tlie artion, as well as the dialogue, 
monotonous. 

The AAOiks of Sojiliokles were fiist printed by Aldus, 
(Venice. lo(i‘i, 8vo). 'Ike l>est of tie* ^nbscipieiit editions 
are those of H. Stephens (Fans, lobs, 4to), and that of 
Biuiick (Stiassl)iirg, 17sb). Our- of the mo^.i n^^ ful pdiiions 
for Rtudents is that by K. Wimder ((lotlii and kifuit. 
1K31-11\ A new reec-nsion, fiom tli‘* oi iginal MsS. of tl.i* 
great Laiiienti.m (Mediei) Libi.irv, is Ib.it of I’apjj'igeoi g 
(sccoml edition, ktip/dg, 1887). '1 lie editions (d single pbu s 
and ilisseit itioiis njioii them aie \i‘rv imnieroii'-. 'llarc ar* 
r.n"li‘'h tr.msl.itKais by ki aiikliii, i^lt^ . I ile, and I’lo- 
fessor I’luinptie. ’llie finest Fug’ -b transl.ition by f.n . ( leai , 
racy, idiomatic, and of a felicil\ ot emk-iiiig amoniniiig 
almost to geniu*', is, Iiowcmt, that In I’lofe.ssor dibb, of 
wbiili the *• Oidijiuus the King’’ a])peared in 1881, and tlie 

Oidipons at Kolnno," in 18, ^*.(1 uiv. Press, Cambiidge). 

SOPHORA is a glims of pi mt^ of the naiuial oidtr 
1 1 ‘;i xtixos.T. ’lhr‘ species aie 01 1'lnnnt il sin libs and trees, 
found m the tropK.il and temp, i ite ])irts of tl.e Old 
World. The spi fit s best known in knglind is Sitjhorn 
J'ljioulca^ w\mh, is a nalne of the imitli. in latitudes uf 
tho coimliA from wlneh it is named, i*' biidy aiough to 
witlisland tie* clnnate of Fngl iiid. It i*» a laige n.imii- 
he.adi d tn-e, about 10 feet high, with Miioolli daikon eii 
vuuiig biaiitlns, gractful de.-p blui'-b-giei-n pinnate leavf', 
and large loose paniel. s of smdl wlnti'-li or ereaniM'ol.,iMcd 
fknveis. pioductd in llie aiilmnn. llietloweis ire ii'^cd i i 
China, where the tiee is cultnatecl, for di emg, e^peeia]I\ 
foi producing the fine villow colour of ibe lobev, of the 
rn.andaiiii'*. The wood is baid, lino-giaiiud, an.i used m 
turnery. 

SOPORIFICS. See AxoDaNFs ; XAUia^rn <. 

SOPRA'NO (IlaliaiO, the bigbest species of female 
v<»icc, extending in laiige fiom C below the stave to A 
above it, or c\en bigher, as in tbe eases of Madame I.ind- 
Goldschinidt, (iiisi, Bozio, Sontag, and 'lituns. who could 
reach C and even V. aboM* the stave. The liigliest notes, 
however, arc geiieially consideied falsetto. Siun \.>iees 
aie characterized by biilli.mey, fiesliness, and \i\a»Miy. 

I and }ct arc capable of expressing the teiuleiest enioliDiis. 

' ,l/< Tco soprano ranges between sopiaiio aiul eoutialto, or 
from A below the stave to F on tlie tifth line. >ee ilso 
SlMilNCl. 

SORACTE. a famous mountain near Rome, xi^ible 
from the city, often snow-eappeil. It was sacied to Ajioilo, 
whoso temple stood tbeio. 

** Vldes nt alta iiive stet cniidiJiim Socrate." 

7/okov, •‘<''i;rni.'' I. 9. 

SOR^BIC ACID, an acid prepared fiom parA.sorbic 
acid by beating it with caustic potash. Paiasorbic acid is 
a volatile oily acid obtained by distillation from the berries 
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of the mountain ash (Pt/nis nuctipa7'ia, natural order 
romact'a?). It is a co]ouiU‘!>s liquid, li.i\in^ tlic sjiceitie 
^ra^ity I'OdS. and tho foi inula It bods at 

C. (ddn- Falir.), and is soluble in water, aleoliol, and 
ether. Soibie acid is isoineiic; it cr\stallizes 

in colourless needles, and is soluble in hot water, alcohol, 
and ether. It forms crystalline soluble salts called sor- 
bales, liavinj; tlio ^eiiL’ral fi-iinula 

Sorbic itfiir, nr ctliylie scibate, is an 

iromatie liijiild builiiiL: ;U 1 C. I’alir.) 

SOR'BITE or SOR BIN is an unferment- 

abk* siiirar found in tlic jurc of inountaiu-.ish bcnies. It 
crystallizes m oi taiiedn ’is, and is >cry soluble in water, but 
iusolulde ill Alc^hv'. It i'. vuy sweet, and although not 
acted on b\ y, >t. With casein it is snsct'piihlc of Iho 
lactic acitl fei:i.ri.tati"n. 

SORBONNE. a nkhiatcd colle^'e at I'an'-^. The 
fonr.di ! II 'hut de Soibuniie, an « ci b-siastic born (in 


SOR GHUM is a ;;enns of Guassi-s belon^^iii;; to the 
tribe Andro]H)^R»neLe, winch is extensively ciiltivateil fur 
food, presell ts se\eial vaiicties. One of lliese, >Vf> ;•///< /////, 
vuhjart: (Indian millet or dm ra), the Guinea coin of the WusL 
Indies, takes the place (jf barley and oats as a cereal in India, 
Aiahla, Asia Elinor, and Southern Europe. 'J’hc aliniidant 
round hard seeils yield a >eiy white llour whicli makes i^ood 
biead, and they aie also employed for feeding domestic 
' auiin.ils. Another vaiiety is the Soi^ho or Cliiiiesc Siu;ai- 
cane (^Sortjhum rit/pmr^ >ar. fincchdruluifi)^ which has been 
I cultivated from veiy caily^ times in Cdiina, ami aku in 
i Afiica, wlicie it is called Inip/itr. It has been iiitiodiieid 
into Ibe United States, wheie it is cultn.itcil chietly for 
the syrup or inolasM s, as tin* yield of cane sn-.ir i-. too 
small to make its exti.ietion piotilahle. ^Ineh attention 
has been p;i\en to it in Eiance, wheie it has been employed 
111 the inamifactnie of Mi^ai ami llie dibtilhilion of alcohol, 
iiistiadof beet* root. It lias been found to contain fioni 


rjnl) at ti e ^ ;;'a_e L'f Siiib'.n.in ti.e l* iritoiy of Relhcl 
(Ardtnm s', of ] j'.'r paii nts. talents ami acquiicinents 

iiitn'dmed him tv) the notne of 1 1 uis I\. (^St. Louis), kin;; 
of Lianc*. who leta red Inm at Lis cunit as his confc*'Sor 
and chaj.lain. are! slmwed him i;icat favom. In Lddl lie 
was made a taiii i of Can.I»i..i. ami. iiiimlfnl t/f (he tiith- 
CUlllis Wiiali L-- liai e\peiiem‘i‘d m eiily life, he forim-d 
tl'e pLin .a riin'i t iTsu r.. tli- im e of po.-i stmbnts, 

IL'v ipt«.nti' n w i, as(,,i, iy(,f smuI.h ])nfsts, 

III wliiri a ina. 'ttia’c. i:, LoiniiiLli sliould he pio\ide.l, 
r d wl 0 sle uld [] «m;il\es ^.lataitoiisly to the woik 

f ii striielii t; Injv. lIoLuit de SoiLt line was the 
Inst lit id tJ L.> ' ; i' I.'i mint , ami it w..s m t until aftei 
• 'jhletii yt n V. al * a[ . i i ni e tMt li'* (tkd theton- 
ul Mi'.i I lit, w Inch weie 

not ill aiyn',. et il. ii^cd r.ntd tl.c si,ppi« s^mn i { the 
I ' l!cj‘ a: t.t il .-imt,. He died in 1-7 1, heijuOiithin.; 
al ! I-I ^I'lLfty t" tie lullejc wl.iili he had founded, 
a u juL: .md imj.io\td iL- S"ihi<nne. Tlie Sor- 
line w-a> < ul f f tie f.n.ir coiiviitu* lit paits of the faculty 
<f thr.'kv'y in tic li'n\“i''ity "f I’aii-, ird its hi^h lepu- 
: itir-r (au'-vj ;t t . h. f'lti n apniak.i to for the jnd;;iiient 
(f its 1 qiu “i 1 )^,^ ( f tl ij'loj:y and inuiak. In 


. HI to “JO per cent, of Mi;;ar, while beet yiehls only from 8 
to 10 p(‘i cent. Thu eliinatu of Kii;;land lias bun loiind 
too cold and <!amp for both these vaiieties. 

SORITES, ill lo;;ii*, a cmmil/ilive syIlo;;ism. An ex- 
ample is the best explanation. dhcmistokles dccl.'iiid in 
jest that liis baby ;;o\eined the world, as tbus “ My Iiaby 
lilies iny wife, my wife rules me, 1 inlu Alluns. Atlieiis 
lulos Hella'^, Hellas rules Europe, Liiii'pL* mb s the woild/’ 
SORO'SIS. in botany, is a teim apjilnd tofinitiion- 
sistin;; of a fleshy nin‘'S resnltin:; fioin the eoiisolidati«m of 
many lluweis, s«-id vessels, and tlicir Jicipl.icks, as in the 
' bieail-fiuit ami pine a])plc. 

I SORREL is the popular name of seveial pLuits fonml 
' in Biitain. The Common Sonel (AV///o /* auftna) is a 
dicecious perennial lierb helonpn;; to tlie older JN»i,v- 
i.<»N \ci .L and pi nils Ri mkx. It is eutiiinon in meadows 
! and pa'lurei, in Biitainand throughout Luiope. It priws 
' to a lielpht of I or 2 feet, and has a tufted slemler loot- 
I bUnk, simple stem and arrow-sha)>cd leavts, ilu* upper 
I OIKS .sessile-, .-^md sm.all pieenish floweis, often tmmiip led, 
I with a six-leased pel i.intli. The lea\es aie apn laldy acid 
I owinp to tin* j)iesti](‘(» of biiioxalale of poI.lnIi. 'I bin 
I Species and llie Lit iich Suirel (^Jiumex Mufatn'i), a nati\o 


Naj.ob.LU ii.rn 't'd it with tliC cullie faculty of | of rj.mce ami Italy, aic used as .s.ilads and jjot-heilis, 
thcsjbjpv wLi u r'.‘‘ori‘'tiiieiiii^ 11 k' ni'iM i-ity. '1 he .Soibfiiino . thonpli not to any preat extent in this country. In 


now seivi V .'.N fai'd e lu tap- iomh.s ..mi « \ imimlion louiiis | Er.iiic** tlie soinJ is extensively cultivated, 'ihe Shi-ep’a 
for puipo::es< f iLc 1 liiMi'-ity ft I'aii'. < I wlmh it m .some ! .'^oinl n atiinHlUi) is a much sm.aller j»larit, with 


suit foll'ls tla Cl Utle. 
of Paris w- rc fstV li' 


It W.is hf H‘ tia 

lied. 


I.ist pnntiii ; pri'M s j 


stems \:iiyinp m In iplit fiom 11 iiu'hts to over a foot, ami 
a (Tfepinp iniicli-hiancheJ root-stock. It i.s fuiiml in diy 


SOR'BUS. .'^i-SnivKi 

SORDI NO, SORDINI, in maiuc. c Mn r (tldid 

iit.L])* '. 1 Le damp) rs r f .i jn w.r, forte arc i a'led sor'-Jhii 

P-al ; lr.it t.'o* phia'i out aordtHi im.ins with the soft 
pi dll (and 1 <A "with tl <' dan. pci-. ' in cur modern sense of 
ti.at w)rd^- ami it is (futiadictul |.\ fi u.u sordini^i.e, 
v,rJif/ut tia - dt p'daL d i f ^i‘ terms ru( from the fact 
t. at t; -1 w.i'- all at a 1 umhi d yi ars .sl'o a ‘'Oidino-pc dal, 

.i.n .att). pt to ; '.ute lli" ti :.e, -oni' .\l.at as the celestc- 
ji'-'li] I' - .n om own vlay. [ I^i u Pi fi m>.J 'Ihocorrect 
]djra-e [■ : H '■ ■ 'd -fh! p sift-p. od. r.ow fallinp into 
)ii'-u*-e. m r )-t tfni sordtui. hut vun < nrfld (f/iic string), and 
i-i contraoii.t* d Ir. fre*orfb (thi< e slrinpsj. 

SOR EL, AGNES, the imctre,. of Chailes Vll. of 
Prance, to w};om tin- ixccilir.t rhai.pe <f ihaiactir of the 
king's middle period is (dt‘n attnhnud, ami who (if that 
Is true) wa.s a b' :ief.iCtri to I rai.re woitljy of following m 
the track of Joan of Are, wlm had juit gained tin* kingdom 
f'T a then rather worthlf'-s k.ng. S.hc was born in Tonraine, 
1 P)9. and was rnaitl of honour to Isalx-lla, dmdies.s of Anjou, 
i'l 14'J Larrompanying her to the court of Franec in HIM, 
when abe joined the quccn'.s ladies and capti\ated tlio king. 
Her ebanns of mind were equal to her great beauty. She 
retired from court in M lo, though the king induced her 
to retain in 11 VJ ; she died the next year at Jnmitge. 


j jM'-turcs. and fiow'crs from May to August, the feitilo 
flow CIS tuimng blight icd in autumn. 

The Moimt.aiii Sorrel (^Ou-t/ria dlyyna) i.s Ihe only spi cb >> 
of a nearly allied genus, di.stiiigiii.slied fioin Rnincx by its 
four- leaved perianth, two stigina.s, and coinpre.ssed broadly 
winged fiuit. 'J'ho mountain sorrel is an Alpine sjiccics 
found in Britain on the highest mountains of Nuith \\ales, 
tl)c noith <>f England, Scotland, and south-west of Ireland. 
It is a perennial, growing to a height of from d to 18 iiiche.s, 
with 11 tufted root-stock, heart-.shapcil or kidney sh.ipcd 
lcav<-i, and .small flowers in panicles. Like the other 
son els it is an nntiscorbutir., and tnakes an excellent pot- herb. 

'Ihc wood-.sorrels are .species of OxAi.i.s, a genius of the 
order Gkuaniackai. The Common Wood-.soinl { UxalU 
acftofcUfi) is remarkable for producing tw'o kinds of Howi i.s. 
The oidiiiary flowers arc white, veined with pur[»lc, solitary 
on a slender flower-stalk or scape. In addition tlierc are 
formed in autumn close to the ground much smaller c/eis- 
tutjmnout flowers, that is, flowers which never open, and are 
necessarily self-fertili/cd. This is thought to be a provision 
for a failure of tlio ordinary flowers to produce suflicient 
seed ; a similar phenomenon occurs in some of tho i iolets 
(Viola). Another species of wood-sorrel, Oxalic corni^ 
culaia^ with an annual or biennial stem, occurs locally 
in waate shady places in the south-west of England. 
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SORREL, SALT OF. Sec OxAi.ir Ac in. ] 

SORREN'TO is ft lliiivin^ inari- 

liinc town of Italy, in the pro\lnce of XaplcM, beiii;^ 
l>i{‘luresqucly situaletl on the rocky pioinontory whieh 
separates the Bay of Naples fiom the (iulf of Salerno. 
1'lie iiilmhitanls are ehii'Hy occupied in the niaimf.acture of 
silk, fancy wood-work, and the culti\ation of the vino. 
'I'he toun has a haniNome ralhedral. Theic me imineioua 
mills in the \icinity, chiefly of Roman oii*;!!!, and lernains 
of the iiuMli:e\al walls cri'Cted for the d<'fcnce of the town, 
which, towards the sea, is piotccted hy piecipitous rocks. 
J'he climate is dry, poiial, and haliihi ujus ; and Sorrento 
is therefoHi a favouiito lesoit with invalids. To the 
noith-\M"L extends a noble lahle-land, about 1000 feet 
above llu‘ si‘.i-le\el, intej seeled with valleys and ravines, 
l)iiL;htened hy streamlets, slmlded with villas and vineyaids, 
and en(U»li‘d hy a jn:i;o* of shclteiinc; hills: this is the 
well- know n I'idun <11 Sun'i ntn, Tasso, the poct, nas horn 
at SdiT- iilo in lal I. The jiopulatiun in 1H81 wms 7801b 

SOR TES VIRGILIAN^ (Lit. .Tor.<, ft lot), an 
■incii'iit ij ode of di\ination consisting of choosing passages 
fnan ceilain hooks, as fiom Virgil, for instance, by lot. 
llcrodoto<5, who speaks of ft similar thing with regard to 
Jlomei’s ])<.ems, gi^e^ an iiislance of the frauds to wliicli 
it (dl'ered opportunities. ( )nomnkritos, a celebrated sor- 
< eiei, he V) s, who h.ol inmTc use of the oiaclcs of Moiisaios 
to s(i\e In'! own i mis, was driven fiom Athens by Ilip- 
1 -iiclio^. (he sou of IV i-i^tialos, because he liad been sur- 
I'liscd in th(‘ act (>f inserting in the oracle a forged 
\ri^e wldili jtredicted that the neighhoiiring isle of Lemnos 
ihf'uld d. ippe.ir from the sea. Homer, and at a later 
]"iii<d\ ii_ I, wnc fie(]Uontlycon''ulted by lot. It is said that 
•'‘it'd’! ^igesfioin the wiitlngs of the latter poet aii- 
noiiiictd I I the Emperors Hadrian, Alexamh-r Severus, and 
(’l.mdai^ II., thcii ultimate d(stinies. Chailes I. of England 
ml Loid E.ilkland iliew lemaik-ible piophccies from Viigil 
in ft t\nl of Svvtf'^ Virfjilldiur, Chailes, at Oxford, 

opened Ik • Viii^il at random, and touched a line with his 
linger. It was line 881 of Bonk IV. of the iKm id; which 
will be .Si ell, on reference, clearly to piophesy diie (wil, 
even to the loss of life. Falkland tiled to l.iugh it olF by a 
tiial ftii' himself. His finger fell hy chance on line 23t) of 
Book M, the lament of E^alultT over his son Fallas, 
f.illen in battle. Very boon aftcrw’ards Cliailes’s foitunes 
liegan lo w.'inc, and tbe gentle Falkland fell at Newbury 
(ItlEJ). I’ut in tlic middle ages the A'or/cfl VhyiUnncc 
‘"i\c placf to a mode of divination called Sortes Saitctoruin 
ov Sortie In llio seventeenth century the divin.a- 

tion by tlio BiMc was .still in use, and in tbe eighteenth 
Lentiiiy w IS practised commonly among the humbler mein- 
heis of tlie Methodist Society. It was never recognized, 
la we\er, by the leaders, and the custom has now died out. 

SOSIGENES, nn Egyptian astronomer who was 
brought to Rome hy dulius Casar, and siipei intended 
ine conv'iioii of the calendar. 

SOSTENU'TO (Itak), in music, a term used to signify 
that the tone i.s to be steadily iiiaiiilaiiicd, or a particular 
note held for a considerable time. 

SO'THIAC PERIOD* Tho ancient Kg}'plian year 
consi.sted only of days, without any intercalnlinn, and 
wa*! divided into twelve months of thirty days each, with 
da}.s lidded at the end. Tho iSclioliast on Aratus informs 
ns that the priests were sworn never to alter this year. 
Again, Diodorus Siculus says that tho Egyptians add five 
days and a quarter to the SCO days of their twelve 
months, a statement generally supposed to refer to a more 
correct year which had been introduced among the people, 
wdiilo their religious festivals continued to bo regulated by 
tho old year. The propriety of this mode of reconciling 
tho two authorities is made probable by tho known exis- 
tence of the Sothiac period (also called tho Cnnicnlar 
year, Annus Magnus, &c., derived from Sothis, a name for 


the btar Siiiiis), mfutioned hy Geiiiinns, .md also by 
Censorinus and ClcMnent of Alex.mdii.i, from oltlcr wiiter,’'. 
It is obvious that llbl ycaisof .'P.O d:i\8eiich make IIGU 
years of il.ay.s. Ibis period of 1 Ibtj dnlian jears 

W'as the Sothiac pei iod. 

SOTlE, a euricjiis form of the lucdi.Lwal diam.i of 
I'Tance at the first half of the .sixtn nth d nlni}. Ahcjiit a 
dozen examples icmaiii, the finest being lis Gmigoiic 
(1478-15*14). Tlic sotic is a polilnal comedy, the cli ir- 
jieteis bc'ing stock pei.sfjn.'igf“', as m tli<‘ c.iilj. Itah.in 
comedy. Thus Giingoiic givts llic Prince ih i ',iul 
hi.s mother, /.aMtrt aSV///c, as tin; flm-f di.o.u li i typi- 
fying the tcmpoial and spiiitual [lowci', rc^jH ci 1 ^ 1 1\ ; .md 
the rest of the chai.ictLis .tic Comninne flhc iiioh), 

SoLU Oc^a.^ow/ (ihaiu-c), and so foitli. 'llic .dlu.siuu^ to 
contcmpoiuiy inditic^, once the (uam fd the wladc ji "t, 
:ii(‘ not now inlclliglMc, and by i uiisciiUcnc- the '•otic i-. a 
\t*iy (lull aiTair cxicpt to anljijiiai iair-. .\t tli“ time, how- 
ever, it .anbiilt'd .1 ]»oit tlic •-.iiiiu liciii'^c that tlic bntlniMi 
or couit-jcstcr po^-i s^.d, .md mriuy .i hmin ly tiuth iiii^lit 
he conveyed in tin* .‘-li.ifts of il^ s.itne. Tlic wh"l(* thing 
was a ‘‘ folly" and as ‘-mli ]ia^*Lil imli'ii uit.d. 

SOU, the Fii'iidi lialfpeiinv. Ike tiim is (lin\i.d fricu 
the Soi IDT s (which see), but llioujh tki' l-iit* r w is w*oilli 
a twiMiticth of a jiound of ^.lM'l .it Us nitiodii* tii'ii in 
Charles the GieaEs time, the Ih n m’ pmud was u iui ti, 
and the Ann with it, until in the l.i-t d.i\s ui tn** inoi) in.i,\ 
it was woith only alioiit .i lialf]niiTiy sfi ilm:'. It w i*. .‘iip- 
fire.ssed hy the m w fisc.il ai i.ii.gi-ini nts ox tkr L’l -ulnta :i. 
and Ike livre <:avt‘ wny to tin* do-^ily .TjipioA.m Uf tninc; 
but as Ihc new ti^c cciUiiiie jiid*, Iki* tweiujctli f.iitd 
tbo fian«*, was .ilii'o-l lUinlual wilk lli ui I 'Wi. ilie 
people called it k\ tiiat niin-* ' • li it k.ts < oi ‘ime le- 
tained. V’l'li llic common jx opk a pirts* of \\\x‘ jmnt « r; 
still nne /»/e<e <h' ant aoui, and ^^■litels }it (p-il.ips in- 
ti ntion.Tlly) confuse the ti.udlei In icL’k-aiin.^ up li.eii- 
petty accounts cntinly in i>nns. 

4hc Aon and litre of t].t> LvliM.f M iniitiUs iic w-ntl: 
just half tlne^e of I'l.inee. 

SOU'ARI NUT. SeeCxTiYOi M.. 

SOUDAN' or SUDAN' is lli.U -lelion of Afi ^ . hing 
iminediateh south of tin* .'sikii.i. Il^ lomt*- mm \ na n^ly 
defined. It nuD be snd to be kuimded In tie > ikai i < ii ike 
N., to be nu'iged into ni L’anile i .u U tke c niUi ii ' tt tk-* 
Guinea Co.ast on tlic W., Mud lo cxie'ni to tl.e A'i\ '■'in- m 
biglilaiids on the E. 1 lie m.uiIh ni kmU i'* im.tli of the 
Congo region, dliis \ast leiiilui\ is lin i<li d iiito i.niia loUs 
bt.atcs. It is the home of the tine iu lT'o inoe. ii> lume 
signiDing the eouiiliy of tla‘ hl.uk^, .is .ijuit fnan tin 
other i aces of Afiiei; but Aiabs have kne m pi sid tlnir 
leligion and enilizalion upon t)ie nati\e^. and Jiim i^iuii 
luleis to many of the negio states. The .iiliiunlsti ui\e 
province of the Soudan, fiom wluMi Ej-yi't h.is now wuh- 
diawn, was only constituted in 1877. It emhiadd the 
eutiio basin of the Nile fiom the cipi.-itoi to tin MtdiUr- 
ranean, with an arui of teiiltoiy Iddt) mill s in It lutl . aiul 
ail ftMTJige bicadlh of not h ss than GoO mili.s, u w.is 
computed to CxXeced in .size any four of the gieii ki’vMi'ins 
of Europe taken togelhei, with tho exoipiioiii f 
It included Darfur, Kordofan, and tho ]>Dninds tie 
equator, and was surioinuled on thcea^l. in-itli. i.ul wist 
by a bolt of desert, wbieli .at the naiiowi st |e.i:l i- neniy 
200 miles aero.ss, and the approach to it In tlie Nile w.i, 
rendered insccuro on account of the di posits which fic- 
quently block the pas-sago of that slieam. The tlescit«, 
which commence at Caiio, foim nn unlirokcn line exund- 
ing to the river Atbaixa (upon the 17th degree of noith 
latitude), the first nflhicnt that adds its w.iteus to the Nile, 
whicli flowMS through 1200 miles of sands uimouii'‘hed by a 
tributary. Thes® deserts would be imiiassablo in the absence 
of tho camel, but although they appear de\oid of siistcnaneo 
there are numerous dells and narrow valleys which show 
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traces of water action. In such localities a scanty licihage 
is exhibited, of so nui^li a nature tliat no anitnals except 
the canid, wild ass, and the gazelle would swallow the wiry 
material, but this cojirse pastunige is sulhcicnt for the 
camels wants, and enables it to traverse these inho.spitablo 
region <. 

The rainy zone of the Soudan is not limited by an exact 
parallel of latitude, as it extends further northin proportion 
to the continuation of tlie lofty mountain range which walla 
in Ab}ssinia when appio.iehiiig the Kcd Sea. The fertility 
of the countiy depends entirely upon the rainfall; this 
commences in May aiul continues until the middle of Sep- 
tcmhei. Xone of the rixers u\eillo\v their banks, as tho 
beds aie f.u bdow the general level of the country; these 
ha\o been scooped out of the deep alluvial loam in the 
com sc of aj:es, and the ricli soil thus dissohed has been 
can:i*d by the stream to deposit ita feililizing piineiplc in 
till* d'lla of Lower Eg\pt. 

Ihc margin of the fertile soil eoinmeiiees near Gozcrajup, 
upon tl'c Atbira IJiver, and c< ntiimes thence lo Kass.aln. 
'1 lirom:ln»nt the eomse of the Athaia and Settite (or 
Taceazzy) riveis the soil is oxedlent, and tho le\el surface 
of riih loam which forms the great ilat of ^^eroe is cut by 
the Alhara lo a depth of inoie than loO feet, tho unifonn 
sill face ('i tlie plains being scored to the extent of 2 miles 
in rnaxiiinini width, which fomis a valley, through which 
the ii\ei until it readie.s the desert Mnds to the north 
of Go 7. rajnp. I or the I ist 100 miles up to that point the 
valley (,f thi‘ Athara i- gradnally diminished, until it forms 
a sli'ipli' streak of water shgh’tly below tlie surrounding 
le\el uf }e]l<'W vanj; tlirough thi^ sterile area it hurries in 
a rapid strain, marked in it'- d« si rt eoni^ie by the gieeii 
line of di'tii*' pilm> and n iinc-sr wliicli fringes the banks, 
noiiiishcd by the only inoistuie in tliat land of thiist. 

Ihc ii\«rs Angrab and .‘^alaam, which How’ into the 
Atbara llivn south (d tlie Settite, although much inferior, 
fxhib’t the - ime chaiaeti'i . having scooped (»ut a alleys from 
the ncii ‘'oi] of the level plains; the cubic contents of all 
th- ^-* ili-ep ib pi(‘si,i«‘n*! ha\e been trinsfened by the mud- 
cl arg* d wateis lo the delta of Lower l''g>pt. 

A*' I’u'pt has derhed its fertility from tho soil thus 
delnnud from the higher le\>K (.f Ab\ssinia and tho 
Soudan, it lan he well imagined that a »ast field of agri- 
cultural wr'iltb inn^t iMiiain unknown wiiliin those distant 
regionv tliioiiLdi whi(di theri\(rs flow. Tiic Hluc Nile is 
also surelMigeil \Mtli mud, hut not to the same extent ns 
the Atbaia Liver, which is the actual parent of Lower 
Egypt. 

A territory including «-uch a ^aIiety of soils will com- 
prfl.f'nd a CMrr^•^p< .aiding \.arifty of productions. The 
(!• scrt-^ snppL caiufK. vhe< p. and goats. The mount.ains 
hftwfon Snakiu .md iJei her. at an (hwation of about 2500 
feet aboM' the s<a h-vel. aic in many jdace.s clothed with 
sTin.x li.e thorny mimosas between the Atbara and the 
N ll.te rl\f rs and the jungles of Kordofan produce a supply 
of til* hnf't gnim -arable. lli« neighbourhood of the 
Albaia li.iM. from Kri.-'sala and throughout it.s southern 
cour‘‘C*. tog. ;hi_r with the districts through Kadarif to the 
lilue Nib*, anj cedthrated for tie growth of diirra (the 
native corn) in fiuantltir s enormous that a camel loa<l 
of 500 lbs. may bt* purcdiascd fwr 3^. Ct/. Se.sarne for the 
manufacture of oil. dorban, a specif s of millet, and cotton 
compltlc ilje list of cultivated pifuluce, but ivory and india- 
rubber are brought to the Soudan from Central Africa. 

There is no country in the world so favourable to the 
cultivation of cotton ;ix that portion of the Soudan within 
the rainy zone, where showers fnan May lo tho middle of 
September insure tho growth of the cotton plant, and a 
crop-time absolutely free from moLsturo assists the planter 
to collect his hanest in the best condition. Wlm^t b 
ailtivated aonth of Khartonm, and could be produced to 
any extent were there an outlet to tlie Red Sea by railway. 


The population of the Soudan is divided into nmnerons 
tribes. The Niibi.an Desert, south of Assouan, is the home 
of the liisharcens. These are ])nro Arabs. Retwoeu 
Suakin and the Nile the Haddendowas occupy the moun- 
tains mid tho tract of country as far as Kokreb, This 
tribe speaks a peculiar language (not Arabic), and in this 
respect it differs from all others. The llallongas ai<' 
south of the JIaddcndow'as, in the neighbourhood of tin* 
river Mareb or Gash. Tho Ilamraiis, Sliookereeah'', 
Dabainas, Koofars, Hamadas, and Kun.inas inhabit tin* 

! country between Abyssinia, the Hluo Nile, ami the main 
river to its junction with tho Atbar.a, including the tract 
from 3.^® to 37** E. Ion., and 13° to 17° N. lat. The 
dalileens occupy the Nile holders south of the efuiflnenc * 
with the Atbaia. 

Tho inhabitants of Seimaar mo a jieculiar laee, hut the 
peninsula betwoen tho Jllue and llic Wliitc Niles includes 
several minor tribes, all of whom arc governed by their 
sheikhs. The warlike element in the population is still to 
bo found in the districts of Soudan and in Darfur. Th'* 
inhabitants of llahr Gazelle and of tho region to Gondn- 
koro liavo always proved tractable enongli subjects, hut, 
the black peoples of the Soudan have retained much of 
their valour and natural love of inde)»cndcnce. Thos^* 
w’hieh inhabit tho borders of the Blue Nile and the main 
liver are cultivators of tho scJil, niul dwell in perinanint 
villages. The Arabs of the deserts are jiastoral and 
nom.ndic, for the .simple reason that a change of site is 
necessary when seeking pasture for their Hocks. The 
sparse herbage of the wilderness alToids hut scanty nourish- 
ment; thus an immense extent of country i^ leqiiiied for 
the grazing of large herds of camels, rattle, gnats, and 
sheep, which constitute tho wealth of nomad people. It 
must be homo in mind that Arabs arc nomadic from 
necessity only, and, should they bo supplied with gooil 
land and means of irrigation, they w'ould gladly .settle, 
Ihey are, however, at present thoroughly conserva live in 
their principles. The wells which wateied the flocks of 
their ancestors 6000 years ago are the same sources from 
which thc 7 drink at the present day. Tlio rope marks in 
the Jiard basalt slabs around their margins testify to tho 
antiquity of these desert springs, Tho Soudan is a great 
field for the slave-trade, which, except when General 
Gordon was governor of the province, flouriRhed under tho 
rule of Egypt, and the accounts given of the sufferings of 
the slaves as tliey arc driven across tho terrible deserts are 
heartrending. 

The first conquests by Egypt in llic Soudan wcic made 
by Mehemet Ali, who subdued Kordofan in 1821, and its 
autliority continually extended until the uprising under 
tho Dongolawi, Mohammed Ahmed, who began his eareer as 
a Mussulman enthusiast, and arrogated to himself the title 
of “Mahdi,” or the long-expected Kcdeoiner of Islam. 

In the summer of 1881 the movements and proclamations 
of this individual attracted tho attention of the governor of 
the Soudan, and an official was sent to make inquiries as to 
what were his plans and intentions. At that time he 
resided in a small island of the White Nile, and ho had 
already attached to his person a guard of chosen followers, 
who stood before him with drawn swords. He refused, not 
unnaturally, the demand of tho Egyptian official to accom- 
pany him to Khartoum ; and when a small force was sent 
by water lo effect his capture it was ignominionsly re- 
pulsed and compelled to return empty-handed. Mohammed 
Ahmed then left his island home for a place of greater 
safety, and settled down at Gebel Gcdir, where ho was left 
for several months, not merely undisturbed, but at liberty 
to increase his inflnence among the neighbouring tribes, 
and, perhaps, to form a Joint plan of action with the dealers 
in slaves. His fame was further enhanced by the defeat, 
in December, 1881, of n force which attempted to expel 
him from Gebel Gedir. In the early months of 1882 
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Aiiothor and stronf^cr expedition was fitted out, hut it was 
met and completely defeated. At this point, after a course 
of unchecked success, the Mahdi met with his firht reverse. 
Ho then attacked El Obcid, and was repulsed with the loss 
of 6000 of his warriors io one assault alone. Elsewhere 
his followers failed to capture the towns where the least 
fortifications had been erected; and it seemed as if the 
fanaticism of the Malidi's followers would be able to effect 
very little against stone walls or earthworks. Later on^ 
however, El Obcid fell into his hands, and great preparations 
were made by the Egyptian government to crush him. An 
army of 10,000 men, under Hicks Pasha, was collected, 
but the expedition ended in its complete destruction and 
the victory of the Mahdi, whose power now became formid- 
able. The despatch of General Gordon to Kuaktoum 
followed. When ho became besieged there an English 
army was sent to rescue him, but in spite of the greatest 
efforts and an enormous expense it arrived too late. The 
English army was withdrawn to Lower Egypt, and the 
Soudan was left in possession of its original inhabitants. 

SOULAMEA is a genus of plants of the order Simar- 
URKAS, indigenous to the Moluccas and the Fiji Islands. 
It consists of one species only, Soulamea amara, a tree 
with simple alternate stalked obovato leaves and small 
green flowers in short axillary spikes. Like the Quassia, 
and most other plants of the same family, it is remarkable 
for its bitterness in every part The root and bark, when 
bruised and macerated in water, are employed in India, 
Java, and the islands of the Eastern seas as a remedy 
for pleurisy, asthma, epilepsy, cholera, &c. They act both 
as emetics and tonics. 

SOULT, NICOLAS JEAN DB DIEU, Duke of 
Dalmatia and Marshal of France, one of the ablest of the 
French generals bred in the school of Napoleon, was the | 
son of an obscure notary, and was born at St. Amans la 
IJastide, in the department of Tarn, 29th March, 1769. 
Ill 1785 he enn)l]cd himself in an infantry regiment, and 
displayed so much assiduity, military talent, and general 
intelligence that in a few years ho attained the rank of 
adjutant-major. After serving under Hoebe, Jourdan, and 
Lcfcbvre, and especially distinguishing himself at Fleurus, 
he was promoted to a brigadier-generalship. He first 
attracted publio attention, however, by his services in 
1799, under Massena, and against the Rnssians and 
Austrians, when ho was recommended to Napoleon for one 
of the four consulships of the consular guard. At Genoa he 
was wounded and taken prisoner, but recovered his liberty 
after the victory of Marengo in 1800, and, as a warm 
Napolconist, was appointed to an important command in 
Italy. In 1804 he received a marshars baton, and was 
intrusted with the organization of the army for the in- 
vasion of England assembled at Boulogne. In 1805 he 
accompanied the emperor on bis Austrian campaign ; and 
at Austorlitz (2nd December) commanded the right wing, 
wlioso brilliant charges did much to insure the success of 
that memorable day. Ho also served with great distinc- 
tion at Jena in 1806, and at Eylau in 1807, nor can it be 
denied that ho well merited the dukedom of Dalmatia with 
which Napoleon rewarded him. Affairs in Spain present- 
ing a gloomy aspect, he was despatched to retrieve the 
credit of the French arms. He opened a path to Madrid 
for the pseudo-king of Spain, Napoleon's brother Joseph, 
and by a series of well-designed combinations, at the head 
of greatly superior forces, compelled Sir John Moore and 
liis small British army to retreat upon Corunna. Here the 
British made a stand (16th January, 1809), and the battle 
that ensued, if not a victory on their part, was at least so 
•tubbornly fought os to check the French advance and 
secure tho unmolested embarkation of the retreating troops. 
Soult continued In command in Spain for the next three 
years, always displaying imperturbable tang f raid and the 
elasticity of resources characteristic of a great general At 


Albucra, however, he suffered a severe defeat, and at Oporto 
was surprised by Wellington. He was summoned early in 
1813 to Germany, where Napoleon needed the help of bis 
ablest generals to sustain his sinking fortnnes. He was 
present both at LUtzen and Bautzen, but on news arriving 
of the terrible defeat of King .loscph and Marshal Jourdan 
at Vittoria (21st June, 1813), he was hristily despatched 
again to tho Peninsula. Collecting tho scattered forces of 
the French, be penetrated into the Pyrenees to relieve, if 
possible, Pampeluna and St Sebastian. In this he failed. 
Wellington crossed the Bidassoa, and drove Soult before 
him step by step, and from one position to another, until 
he crossed the French frontier and retired upon Touloasc. 
Hero he was once more defeated (14th April, 1814), ]ast 
three days before tho abdication of Napol&jn. 

Soult now submitted to I^uis XVI It, but when the 
emperor returned from Elba ho found himself unable to 
resist the spell of the old attachment. He joined the 
imperial army, was present at Waterloo, and after that 
famous defeat rallied the wreck of tho disheartened host 
at Laon. After the Restoration be was sent into banish- 
ment, but contrived to obtain his recall in May, 1819, and 
made himself so acceptable to Charles X. that he was 
created a peer of France. The July revolution brought 
him once more prominently forward. He became a sincere 
and zealous Orleanist, and served Louis Philippe with un- 
wavering fidelity. From 1832 to 1834 he was president 
of tho ministry, a post which he again filled from 1840 to 
September, 1847. He then retired from public life to bi> 
residence at Soultberg, where he had collected a fine gal- 
lery of pictures, and where he died, 26th November, 1861. 
It should bo noted that in 1838 he officiaUd as ambassa- 
dor to England, and was pK ^nt at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. He was received by all classes with the 
welcome due to his indisputable military genius. (Napier, 
“History of the Peninsular War; ” Salle, “Vie Politique 
da Mar^chal Soult.") 

SOUND. See Acoustics. 

SOUND, THE, a strait between the island of Zealand 
and the coast of Sweden, connecting the Baltic to the 
Cattegat. It is 36 miles long ; breadth, from 10 miles at 
the widest part, to 2} at the narrowest, opposite Elsi- 
nore; depth, 4 to 20 fathoms. The dues were formerly 
paid to Denmark, as having originally possessed the terri- 
tory on the cast side. In 1855 the United States refused 
to pay the impost, and in 1857, at a convention of fifteen 
of the chief maritime states held at Copenhagen, Denmark 
agreed to accept £3,900,000 in lien of all future charges. 
England contributed about a third. 

SOUND-HOLES, apertures in tho soundboard of 
a BtriogfMl instrnment, without which tho instrument will 
not properly sound. In the lute, mandoline, gnitar, zither, 
and several other instruments of those kinds the sound- 
hole is circular. The earliest viols also had a circular 
Bound-holc, but for considerations of strength this was 
abandoned in favour of two nearly semicircular opening';, 
the centre of tho former circular sound-hole being now left 
solid. The next step was to place tho curved holes back 
to back, following the curve of tho t'chancrure (tho re- 
versed curve in the middle of the side of a violin to let 
tho bow pass easily). Then with the new violin-shape tl^e 
old simple enrvo of tho viol sound -boles gave way to tiie 
waving lino of the familiar apertures, often called F-holes, 
from their resemblance to the Italic letter jl Stradivari 
was the inventor of this beautiful shape, which every great 
maker modified in some slight way, and which const^qnentiy 
is of immense assistance in determining the maker of an 
instrumenL 

SOUNDING-BOARD, a board placed over a pulpit or 
other place occupied by a public speaker, to reflect tlie 
sound of his voice, and thereby render it more audible. 
Sounding-boards are usually flat, and are placed horizontollr 
’ 29 
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over the head of the speaker, but a superior form is a con- 
cave parabola, placed partly over and partly behind the 
speaker. They are seldom necessary in modern buildings, 
except when it is desired to utilize largo areas not origin- 
ally intended for public speakers. In the cnurinous area 
of the Agricultural Hall, London, in 1875, for instance, 
20,000 people were enabled distinctly to hear the speaker's 
words by means of a very large sounding-board suspended 
over the platform, but great quietness was, of course, 
necessary on the part of the audience. 

SOUNDINGS, in hydrography, are properly the depths 
of waters iii rivers, Inu boars, along shores, and even in the 
open seas, it having now become an urgent necessity to find 
at the bottom of the ocean a rest for the telegraph wires; 
but the term is al^o applied to the nature of the ground at 
the bottom of the uater. 

If the depth of the water is comparatively small, a man, 
who is stationed for the purpose in the main or mizen 
chiuns, on the windward side, throws out a mass of lead, 
usually in the fonn of a frustum of a cone, and weighing 8 
or 9 lbs., which is ntlachcd to one end of a line between 
20 and 30 fathoms in length. Go this line are fixed, at 
intervals of 2 or 3 fathoms, pieces of leather or cloth of 
different colours ; and the mark which is next above the 
surface of the water when the lead strikes the bottom 
affords an indication of the depth. 

That which is called the deep-sea lead weighs from 25 
to 30 lbs., and is attached to a line of great length, on 
which at intervals are knots indicating the depths. The 
bottom of the lend is covered with a coating of tallow for 
the purpose of ascertaining, by the sand, shells, or other 
matter which may adhere to it. the nature of the ground. 

When soundings are to be taken in the survey of a 
coast, a harbour, or the mouth of a river, the surveying 
ship and its boats are disposed at convenient intervals 
(suppose from *2 to .) miles); their disUnccs with respect 
to each other und to remarkable objects on the shore being 
detenriined by the usual trigonometrical obsen'ations. The 
boats then row or sail along the directions of the lines 
joining each other, sounding as they proceed at equal and 
frequent iutenal^ of time, and thus the outline of the 
‘'hoal, reef, coast, or river will be determined, m well as 
the depth of the water. All the soundings must he ofter- 
w'ards reduced to the depths below the surface of the sea 
at the level of low water. 

In order that the rise and fall of the tide may be 
ascertained the ship should remain in its position during 
twenty-four hours, and at certain intervals of time the 
depth of the water should be obseiwed by the sounding 
lead, or by means of a gradnated pole, which is suffered to 
foil into the water, and is retained in a vertical position by 
means of a heavy weight at its lower extremity. An 
electio-magnctical apparatus has been invented by which 
the precise moment Mhen the sounding lead strikes the | 
may be a.srt'i tained. 

SOURABA'YA, a city of Java, on the north coast, 
opposite the hsland of Mudura, at the north delta month 
of the Kedirie. the Urgent river of Ja\a. It has the best 
harbour in the hsland, and a large trade. It consists of 
a Javanese, Ar.ihic, i.’hineHe, and European town, has 
large churches and teiiipif s, fine gardens, a marine estab- 
lishment, and dry docks, foundries, whanes, ar^mal, &c., 
and a great trade in rice, sugar, coffee, indigo, cotton, and 
salt 

S0U8X1K (Spermopbilns) is a genus of Rodkstia 
belonging to the squirrel family (Sciuridas), inhabiting the 
northern parts of Eastern Europe and Asia, and extending 
in North America from Mexico to the Arctic regions. The 
soosliks resemble the Mahmoth (Arctomys) very nearly 
in appearance, but have large cheek-pooches, and the claw 
on the thumb is very small or altogether wanting. The 
tail is short or moderate, and the ears are very small 


The sousliks inhabit sandy districts, where they live in 
societies, in burrows. They pass the winter in a state of 
semi-torpidity, and provide for their food during tl)is> 
season by laying up a store of roots, berries, aud seeds. 
They sit in multitudes near their holes, and only oiio 
inhabits each burrow. The females remain separate from 
the males except during the breeding season, which is in 
May, and prodnee from five to eight young ones ; theso 
they bring up in burrows and cover with herbage. Some* 
of the species have a liking for animal food, and prey on 
small birds and mammals. 

The Common Souslik (Sptrmophilas citdhis) is abun- 
dant in Central and Eastern Eumpe, and in Siberia. It 
has the face of an ashy gray colour, with a white line over 
each eye. It is grayish-brown above, uudulated or spotted 
below, and has long black whiskers. 

The Striped Souslik or Gopher (Spermophilus Iridccim- 
Uneatus) is common in Canada and the United State.s. It 
is about 6 or 8 inches long, and of a chestnut colour, with 
seven yellowish' white lines running along the back, and 
between these six rows of small spots of the same colour. 

SOUTH ABIXRICA, the soutlicrii portion of the 
American continent, which, stretching southwarLls from 
the Isthmus of Panama, presents a solid, compact mass 
of laud, in one important respect closely resembling tbo 
northern half of the New World; for here also a long 
strip of the coast faces the north, thence, from about tho 
fifth degree south latitude, gradually tapering to Cape lloin 
at the extreme end of Patagonia. Connected by the Isth- 
mus of Panama, now being cut through, with North America, 
it has a coast, with few indentations, of about 13,600 miles 
in total length, to an area of about 6,000,000 square miles, 
and is bounded on the north-east and south-east by tlio 
Atlantic, and west by the Pacific. At the south-eastern 
extremity is the principal island group of the continent, tlio 
Fuegian Archipelago, which may by proximity, as well as 
on geological grounds, be regarded as a southerly continua- 
I tioD, being only separated by the narrow Strait of Magellan. 
Continuing through South America, tho gii^at range of tho 
I Americas is in its southern portion the most remarkable on 
the globe for its continuity of height It reaches from tho 
southern extremity of the continent along the western coast 
to about the tropic of Capricorn as a single chain. Tito 
average height of these Chilian Andes is not so great as 
further north, but Aconcagua, in the background of Val- 
paraiso, rises to an altitude of 22,415 feet, and is the 
highest point of the whole western hemisphere. Heyond 
the tropic the chain is distinguished by a second ridge or 
cordillera running parallel at a considerable distance east- 
ward of the one skirting the coast; and between tlicso 
great ridges are the lofty plateaus of Bolivia and Peru, at 
an elevation of about 12,000 feet above the sea. Still 
further north, after drawing closer together in Ecuador, 
the cordilleras branch off in throe distinct ranges, ono 
running north-east along the coast of Venezuela, to fonn 
the high island of^rinidad at its extremity, the second 
north to Cape Gallmas, while the third passes north-west 
to form the Isthmus of Panama. On tho eastern side of 
Sooth America the most considerable heights are attained 
by the Organ Mountains, near Kio Janeiro, which here and 
there reach altitndea of 7500 feet As in North America, 
there is a great central plain, extending between tho Andes 
on the one band to the Brazilian Mountains on the other, 
and stretching to the southern extremity. This region 
exhibits great diversity. Northward are the Llanos, or 
** level fields" of Venezuela, siogolarlv flat, bordering on 
tho Orinoco, by which they are largely inundated in tho 
rainy season, and afterwa^s clothed with tho rankest 
grasses, to be reduced to utter sterility by the succeeding 
heat and drought Next, proceeding southward, occur tlm 
Selvas, or forest " plains of the Amazon, the densest and 
most extensive woodland on tlie torrestrlal surface, where 
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the mapcal bcantj of tropical vegetation ia seen in all its 
glory, interspersed with open patches of marsh and meadow. 
Further south are the Painpaa, or treeless flats of the La 
Plata states. They include sandy and stony spaces doomed 
to permanent barrenness by saline impregnation, but consist 
chiefly of red calcareous soil, almost as level as the sea, 
part of which is covered successively with a luxuriant 
growth of grass, clover, and thistles ; but it varies remark- 
nhly in its appearance with the season. As the spring 
advances the whole region becomes a wood of enormous 
thistles, which have suddenly sprung up to the’ 
height of 10 or 11 feet, and are in full bloom, v - 


part of the globe, whether regard be had to the number of 
genera and species, the vast extent of the forests, the size 
and close gronping of the individnals, bearded and clothed 
from the roots to tho extremities of the tiniest branches 
with orchids and flowering climbers. Tlie explorer cannot 
advance a yard without using the hatchet to open a path- 
way through the underwood ; and were it not for tho in- 
terroption to progress offered by the rivers, the monkeys 
might travel hundreds of miles without once descending 
from the boughs to the ground. In tliis zone the forest- 



Wherever there is a road or path it is hemmed in 
on both sides by tho plants, and tho view is com- 
pletely obstructed. Not an animal is to bo seen, 
for so strong and close together are the stems that, 
independent of the prickles with which they are 
armed, they render the country impossablo, except 
along the legnlar thoroughfares. But tho summer 
heat is not over before there comes a change. The 
plants loso their verdant appearance, the leaves 
sill ink and fade, tho stems become dry and black. 
For a time they remain rattling with the breeze 
against one another, till tho powerful pampero— a 
liurricano from tho Andes — levels them with the 
giound, rapidly to decompose and disappear. The 
grass and clover then shoot up — the scene is again 
verdant; and the wild cattle return to graze upon 
tho pasture. Owing to the great chain of moun- 
tains which traverses the course of the Pacific, only 
a \ery small proportion of the sarfacc-drainage finds 
its way to that ocean, bat it is conducted through 
the vast central plains to the Atlantic, thusafford- 
i’.'.g magnificent highways of navigation. Through- 
out the continent, tho close approach of the Andes 
to tho western shore renders the streams flowing in 
that direction insignificant, while tho eastward- 
bound rivers — tho Orinoco, the Amazon, and 
the Plata — are magnificent, traversing nearly 
the whole breadth of the continent. South America, 
considering its extent and vast volumes of flowing 
water, is singularly deficient in large lakes. One 
of the most spacious, Lake Titicaca, on the 
Bolivian table-land, overlooked by some of the 
giundfst of the Andes, is remarkable for its height 
ubo\o tbo sea, 12,8 AG feet. The expanse has an 
outlet in tlic Desaguadcro, but the stream does not 
lca\ e the mountain region, losing itself in a highland 
amp. In the present century, during the fever for 
South American mining, an English company had 
the skeleton of a brig transported from the coast 
of the Pacific to this elevated lake, and set It afloat 
upon its waters, tho only vessel that ever sailed at 
nearly the same level with the loftiest of the Alps. 

Minerals . — The Peruvians gathered gold from 
the deposits of their streams, and silver from the 
bowels of their mountains. The whole chain of tho 



Andes is richly inctallifcrons, and is supposed by 
some to have been so called on that account — 
unta signifying, in the language of tho Incas, ^ ^ 



metal in general. Humboldt calculated from mining 
records that in the three centnries following the year 
149U tho mines of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil yielded to the 
wliitcs a total amount of gold and silver of the value of 
£1,248,000,000 sterling. Brazil at present supplies dia- 
monds, other precions stones, and some amount of gold ; 
Chili, in its northern district a sterile mountainous desert, 
has stores of the purest silver ore, with copper, lead iron, 
bismuth, cobalt, antimony, arsenic, and qnlcuilrer. 

Botany^ ijr.— In the hot, humid, equatorial tone, or 
tho basin of the Amazon, the vegetable kingdom exhibits 
a varioty and profusion which is unequalled In any other 


Virgin Forest of America. 

trees supply much valuabto timber, with ornamental and 
dye woods, as maliogany and Brazil-wood. Some bear 
fruits used for food by the natives, as the well-known 
Brazil nuts of the shops, from whicli also a lamp-oil is 
extracted, while the hard thick shells in which the nuts 
are packed are employed for domestic purposes. Others 
yield a resin which thickens into caoutehouc. The oow- 
troe of Venczutla is so called from a juice exuding on 
incision, which has many of the properties of milk, and is 
obtained as a substitute for it. 
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No true heaths are iudigenous to any part of the con- 
tlnentf while all the cactuses belong exclusively to its 
tropical districts, though known by introduction in other 
warm climates. The gigantic water-lily, Victoria regia^ 
now raised in tanks in the conservatories of Europe, is 
peculiar to a few equatorial streams. Trees of the order 
CincboDie, which }ield the celebrated Temvian bark of 
medicine, are limited to tracts on the inland slope of the 
Andes, 

To the southward vegetatiou becomes le.s8 and less 
tropical, never, however, assuming a European aspect, till 
at last in Patagonia and the adjacent islands an antarctic 
imitation of nortlioni vegetation makes its appearance. 
Beech trees of new species, singular parasitical plants, 
Winter s bark, stunted barberries, and evergreen arbutus, 
with a trailing habit, also flourish here; and the traveller 
orca>iona]Iy is astonished at seeing arborescent fuchsias in 
flower, with humming-birds flitting among their branches, 
in the midst of a snow-storm. 

Zoology , — The largest quadruped peculiar to the south 
i> the tapir. The jaguar is found in the tropical forests. 
The llama, and its congeners the alpaca and vicuna, of the 
Mine order of ruminants as the camel, bat veiy inferior in 
size, strength, and intelligence, are limited to the Andes of 
Peru and Chili, where they are, whether wild or domesti- 
cated, important as wool-bearing animals. The dog was 
common previous to the coming of the Spaniards, but the 
horse and ox were entuely unknown, though now roaming 
free by thousands in the llanos and pampas, where they 
lire eaptureil by the lasso. Quadmmunntis tribes abound 
ill the equatorial region, distinguished from the monkeys 
of the eastern world by being more gentle, of smaller siic, 
and having in most examples long prehensile tails, answer- 
ing the purpose of a fifth hand. [See Koktii America.] 
The largest of all birds that take wing, the condor, is not 
found north of the equator. Humming-birds, of faiiy-like 
diininuti\cness and dazzling beauty, are exclusively an 
American family. Reptiles dangerous to man, the boa- 
constrictor, the rattlesnake, and the alligator, are found in 
the tropical provinces and the bordering districts. Wild 
bees of many species arc indigenous, but the common hive- 
bee was introduced by Europeans. Insects are found 
everywhere, especially in the hot swampy districts, em- 
bracing many species of the noxious or venomous class, 
with brilliantly variegated butterflies, and fireflies illumi- 
nating the woods by night with their phosphorescent 
lustre. 

Area and Population . — The following is the area and 
population of the various South American States, all of 
^'Lich are described in separate articles: — 

60UTII AMERICAN STATES. 

Area In Popnla- 

sqiiare miles. iion. 


V rltcd States of Colombia, Federal 
Republic 

820,700 

2,950,000 

Venezuela, l*ef>ubrc. 


440,000 

1,800,000 

Ecuador, “ 


248,400 

1,066,000 

Peru, “ 


604,000 

3,000,000 

Bolivia, “ 


500,900 

2,000,000 

Cliili, 


124,000 

2,360,000 

British Guiana, 


85,420 

240,000 

32,500 

French “ 


40,850 

Dutch « 


46,100 

69,300 

Brazil, Empire of, • 

. . . .3,219,000 

11,100,000 

I’arafrnay, Republic, . 

• * • • 

67,000 

200,000 

Vruguay, “ 

• • • • 

69,800 

445,000 

Argentine Republic, or 
Plata, .... 

State of La 

803,000 

1,813,000 


ToU] South American States, 6,465,170 27,065,800 


The modern population of South America Is largely 
coloured by the Spanisli race, and there is a greater ad- 
mixture of native blood than in the north. 

Climate . — In relation to climate South America has in 
general a higher temperature than the north, having a 
much larger extent of surface within the tropics, while 
very striking inequalities distinguish its rainfall. Tho 
annual amount of precipitation is enormous over the whole 
valley-plain of the Amazon up to the higher slopes of the 
Andes; but on the opposite side of the range the coast of 
Peru Is nearly a rainless region. This is occasioned by the 
direction of tho trade-wind, which drifts the vapours from 
the Atlantic westward over the great central plain, till 
their farther progress is arrested by tho mighty mountain- 
wall. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA, a division of the British 
Australian colonies which, as at present constituted, might 
more properly be named Central Australia, as it occupies 
the centre of the continent, being bounded on tbc N. by tbo 
Indian Ocean; on the S. by the Southern Ocean; on tiio W. 
by 129° E. Ion., and on tho E. by 141° £. Ion. northwards 
to 26° S., thenco west to Ion. 138° K. and thence north 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, with a length from N. to S. of 1850 
miles, and an extreme breadth of 650 miles. It has an 
area of 003,425 square miles. 

As might be expected this vast colony— which is as 
large as Great Britain, France, the German and Austrian 
empires, and Spain all rolled into one — is a land of widely 
diversified features, having magnificent plains of agricniturni 
land, mountain ranges stretching for hundreds of miles 
and wooded with Eucalyptus of large size, lovely and en- 
chanting valleys, and arid plains, timberlcss, waterless, 
and desolate, yet beneath the surface teeming with untold 
metalliferous wealth. It would therefore be rash to con- 
clude that many of the huge ** wastes" of waterless scrub 
represent so much worthless area, all the richest mineral 
stores having been found in the kind of land described as 
rocky and scrubby. The far northern territory was nn 
almost terra incognita until the parties engaged in laying 
the Overland Telegraph, which has a length of nearly 2000 
miles, and atfords direct communication between England 
and the Australian colonies by submarine connection, 
lifted the veil, and disclosed millions of acres of well-grassed 
country, fairly watered, and soitable both for pastoral 
purposes and tillage, where nothing but desert was looked 
for. Still a great portion of the interior is sterile and 
much is still unknown, while the desert lands have invited 
the introdnetion of camels, which have been found invaluable. 

The northern territory differs so widely from the southern 
portion, and the interests are so diverse, that the two will 
doubtless have separate administrations in coarse of time. 
The southern boundary Is marked by two very deep in- 
dentations. One of these great oceanic inlets, the Gulf 
of St. Vincent, is 40 miles ^de at the mouth, and runs 
up into the land about 100 miles in a northerly direction, 
g^ually narrowing towards the upper extremity. It has 
deep water thronghont, no hidden dangers, and the oldest 
settled districts are cbieffy on its shores. The gulf is well 
protected from the roll of the Southern Ocean by Kangaroo 
Island, which lies off the entrance, and forms with the 
main coast the channels of Inveatigator Strait and the 
Backstairs Passage. The former is the rente of ships 
between Adelaide and Europe ; the latter for vessels to or 
from Sydney, Melbourne, and Hobart The island, of 
large size, received its name from the number of kangaroos 
found by its early visitors on the surface, which, never 
having been disturbed bv man, were so tame as to allow 
themsflvea to be approached and knocked down like sheep. 
It was selected by the founders of the colony for their first 
location, but sp^ily abandoned for the mainland, whero 
a tall tbomj bush is now cultivated, originally confined 
to the island, which makes excellent hedges on the farms. 
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Spencer's Gulf, the second opening, much more extensive, 
is west of the preceding, separated from it by York Penin- 
sula. This narrow tract was only known a few years ago 
mi a region of sheep runs, but has now its Cornish miners 
developing the richness of the ores of copper. 

Thougli without the bold mountain features of the sister- 
colonics to the eastward, the surface is diversified with 
hilly ridges and gontl> undulating grounds, pleasant voUeys 
intervening, and great alluvial plains lying at their base. 

A range of high lands runs parallel to the east coast of 
Gulf SL Vincent through its whole extent, of which the 
principal summits are Mount Lofty, with an elevation of 
2334 feet, at the buck of Adelaide, with Mounts Arden 
and Brown further north, each lising to the height of 
3000 feet. Tlieio is no lack of stately and beautiful 
timbiT in the settled districts, generally arranged in clumps, 
hut the want of running water is severely felt in the summer 
beasoii. Tlio Murray has the lower part of its course 
within the province, but the river enters it to come to a 
somewhat ignoble end, after a long and useful ministry, 
being navigable for no less than 2000 miles. It discharges 
in Lake Alexaudrina, a vast expanse of bhallow water, which 
communicates with the sea by a narrow channel, not navi- 
gable by very largo craft, and highly dangerous from the | 
\iolcnce of the surf. The colony has no other permanently ; 
flowing water of any considerable extent, the Wakefield, 
(iaw'ler, Torrens, &c., not being rivers of much importance. 
But there me numerous streams full to the brim and over- 
flowing during the winter rains, and in most places water 
is to be obtained by hinking wells to the depth of from 
20 to 100 feet, and often much nearer the surface. This 
bpring water has frequently a brackish taste, derived from 
tiio aluminous nature of the subsoil, not agreeable to new 
cviiners, but there is nothing unwholesome in its quality, 
and after a time a predilection for it is acquired. For 
nine or ten months of the year the climate is highly 
agreeable, tlio weather fine, and the sky gloriously serene. 

the coldest days, which are in July, the thermometer 
bcldoin falls below 48 degrees. Snow is unknown, and 
frost nearly so. A thin ice is only to be witnessed in the 
hilly districts, and is there a very rare occurrence. The 
only unpleasant season is the middle of summer, December 
mid January, when the heat is formidable, and the fiery 
north a ind carries along particles of hot impalpable dust. 

In the southern portion, there are numerous lakes, some 
of them of very coubidcrahle size. The principal of these 
nro Lake Toirens, 90 miles north of Spencer Gulf; Lake 
Lyre, still further to the northward ; Lake Gairdner, and 
Lake Fromo— all salt; with Lakes Ale xandrina and Albert, 
through which the Murray flows, which are fresh or nearly 
bo. These last communicate with the sea, and are navi- 
gable for slcamers of light draught Lake Gregory and 
Lake Blanche, which lie to the south-east of Lake Eyre, 
jue believed to be connected with it in wet seasons. Lake 
Amadeus, of immense size, which belongs partly to Western 
Australia, has not been thoroughly explored. The Coorong, 
on the south-eastern part of the coast, is a long, narrow 
arm of the sea, which runs parallel with the coast-lino for 
nearly 100 miles. In the south-eastern district there are 
several volcanic fresh-water lakes, of which the principal 
is the Blue Lake, lying in the crater of an extinct volcano 
known as Mount Gambler. 

South Australia is pre-eminently a wheat-growing 
country, and may be termed the granary of Australia, 
exporting wheat and flour in large quantities to its 
sister colonies, so much so that both Victoria and West 
Australia have imposed protective duties on both these 
products. Barley is also raised with good retnnis ; oats 
do not succeed so weU. Potatoes are grown in quantity 
near Mount Gambler, and flax is being tried in the Barossa 
district and other parts. Hop culture also is receiving 
some attention. 


Horticultural productions are well suited to the colony. 
Apples and pears will grow almost every wlicro, oranges in 
many situations, and the vine thrives luxuriantly. Straw- 
berries and raspberries do well in the hill districts, while 
the olive is daily becoming a source of increasing wealth. 
The mulberiy thrives well, as in other parts of Australia, 
and everything, except perhaps cheap labour, points to 
success in the raising of silkwonns. Pci haps the most im- 
portant of the products of the colony is destined to bo 
yielded by the vine. AVine-making has now thoroughly 
taken root, and the wiue has met with much approval in 
Europe. Raisins of the finest quality are dried without 
difficulty, and the currant-giape grows readily and well, as 
do also almonds and figs, but the art of drying llie latter 
does not appear to have been yet acquired by the settlers. 
A good deal of attention is now being turned to foreitry, 
with excellent results. 

With regard to live stock, the principal object for which 
sheep are kept is the pioductioii of wool. Over the 
southern half of the colony sheep-fanning is very 
widely spread. The breed most in favour is the Merino. 

I How extremely varied the quality of the land is may bo 
seen from the fact that over many districts it takes 30 
acres to keep a sheep, while in other parts 15 sheep may 
bo reared on an acre. Of the 900,000 square miles, in- 
deed, a very large proportion, nearly the whole of the 
centre, is almost absolute desert or salt marshes. Cer- 
tainly some of the land that the early explorers thought 
was utterly irreclaimablo has been found suited for a 
scanty stock of sheep, and even some oi the scrub and 
seemingly useless glasses Ih *■ troubled them are now 
found adapted for fodder. Tl * n.ost \aluahle and best 
wool-growing country is in thd Midland district, consisting 
of a series of hills, w'ell grassed, watered, and wooded, 
and stretching from the Murray Hills, near Angaston, in a 
northerly direction, to Mount Reinaikable and the Flinders 
Ranges. Except in the southern region, watered by the 
Murray, and the north of tlm northern territory, where 
there are numerous rivers of moderate length, 8outh 
Australia is comparatively waterless, and in rainless 
seasons the sheep farmers and agi'ieulturists are liablo 
to sad disasters. The colony has nearly 7,000,000 sheep. 
It is officially computed that of the 578,000,000 acres uf 
the colony, 300,000,000 are suited for pastoral occupa- 
tion, Of this 247,000,000 acres .are held under lease in 
different ways. About 63.500,000 acres arc inclosed, and 
this inclosure h.as tended gi’eatly to improve the quality of 
the wool. Although the colony has only about 163,000 
horses, still horse-breeding is becoming an important in- 
dustry. By breeding Ihcm in the centre of tlie colony 
and taking them gradually northwards it is found that 
they become acclimatized to a tropical climate, and .already 
a good trade is done in supplying remounts for the Indian 
army. 

The land is sold on easy terms. Much is now done to 
cncourago immigration, and there are few colonies which 
offer such a choice and scope fur the industrious settler. 
The transfer of land is simple and .safe. 

The mineral wealth in precious metals is not. as far as 
is yet known, so gn^at .as that of Victoria, but there me 
vast deposits of copper and iron and some good silver-lead 
mine-s. Large deposits of copper occur wherever there aic 
metamorphic and palsozoic rocks. Tin and biMiuith aie 
worked in small quantities. Co.al is believed to cxi-^t. 
Marble and bitumen are the only other important niincraU. 

The flora and fauna aio included under those of 
Austuama. 

The trade of the colony, as distinct from the manufac- 
tures, consists pri:.cip;illy in the export of its raw agri- 
cultural and mineral products; wine, however, is beginning 
to flguro to A considerable extent in the returns, and its 
export is on the increase. The imports are Manchester 
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nnd Birminfjham poods, farm implements, beer, spirits, food 
adjuncts, scientitic instruments, articles of luxury, The 
exports amount to neaily 417,000,000 per annum, of which 
j£3,000,000 is for wool and £2,500,000 for wheat. The 
industiies of South Australia do not appear to be very im- 
portant from an English standpoint, iiiul are mainly cou- 
tincd to the trades dependent on agriculture. 

The commercial intercourse between South Australia and 
the mother country in recent years was as follows : — 



Imjwrts from 
South AiiMtraliA 

(exfhislre of (Juld^. 

Exports to 
South Australis. 

188.3, 

. £3,709,775 ... 

£2,237,626 

1886, 

. 2,466,862 ... 

1,518,152 

1887, 

. 2,811,157 ... 

1,486,712 

TIk' clnef articles 

iinpiirtrd from the colony into the United 


Kiiiirdom arc ^^heat (^£1,000,000) and wool (£1,500,000). 
'Ihc fxjmrts thereto ai-e chiefly appand (£300,000), cotton 
giK)ds (^£250,000), iron (£100,000), woollens (£200,000). 

The customs dues and the railways, which are all owned 
by the state, constitute the main items in the revenue. 
The greater portion of the public debt of the colony h:is 
been applied to the construction of railways and other rc- 
prcnluctive works. Up to 18t<7 there woic 1200 miles of 
railway in the colony, ^^hieh had co>t about £0,000,000. 

Population^ Gavtrnmt Kduratinn^ tj-c. — In 1885 the 
population rra.s estimated at 320,057, among Tvhom there 
Wile about 0000 nali\es. The Constitution of South 
Australia was grantcil by the Act 13 & 14 Viet. c. 59. 
The executive, like 4lie rest cf the Australian colonics 


(except Westoin Australia), coiuists of a governor nomin- 
ated by the crown and subj«rt to the jurisdiction of one of 
her Majesty’s principal si.*cretaries of state. He is assisted 
by ail executive council, consisting of six ministers and some 
specially app'jinted members, upon whose advice he acts, 
c.xcept in a case in which it would he contrary to his in- 
strnctions to do wj ; in such a contingency it is incumbent 
on him to refer the matter to her Majesty through the 
secretary of state. The governor has the [>owcr of appoint- 
ing the iniiiiatcrs, of proroguing and dissohing Parliament, 
and has the prerogative of mercy in criminal c^scs. The 
ministry coiihibts of six membi-rs, viz. the chief secretary, 
treasurer, attorney-gcMieml, commissioner of public works, 
cumini>sioiier of crown lands, and the minister of cducatioD. 
The Pailiament consists of two Houses, the Legislative 
Council or Upper House, and the House of Assembly. The 
power of both House's is equal, except that money bills 
must originate in the Lower Chamber. The members of 


the Upper House are electe<l for nine years, one-third re- 
tiring every three years. They must be either natural- 
born or natiiralizcd subjects of the queen, resident in the 
culony for three years in the former case, and fi \ e in the latter. 
A property qualifiiation is required in order to vote for the 
Couruil; but the Assembly is elected upon the basis of 
manhood suffrage, every man, whether natural boni or 
naturalized, being entitled to \otc, if over twenty-one years 
of age. Qindiliuitious as an elector also qualify for a 
candidature for the As->cinbly, except in the case of clergy- 
men and judges or governincnt officiids, all of whom are 
ineligible. 

Education i.9 secular, compulsory, and free to those who 
are unable to pay. Itinerant teachers are appointed to 
vidit children who live at too gTc.at a distance to attend 


schools. Intermediate and higher education is proeided 
for in the high schools and aca^lernics, the oldest of these 
l>t*ing Sl Peter’s .ScIickJ, founded in 184H,nn<l handsomely 
endowed by Captain Allen, Dean Farrell, and othen. It 
wa.s fstablisbcd for the beneflt of members of the Church of 


RngUnd. but is open to scholars of other denominations. 
' jirls' schools are plentiful, and, generally speaking, of a 
superior order, but their high fees seem to Lave Lad the 


effect of driving many to the government institutions. 
There is one university, that of Adelaide, founded in 1875, 
with an annual grant from the colonial Parliament. 

South Australia is well provided with facilities for pub- 
lic worship, though there are no state religious endowments. 
Every variety of sect has full and equal freedom of worship. 
The Church of England comprises 27 per cent, of the popu- 
lation ; Roman Catholics, 16 per cent.; and the Wosleyans, 
14 J per cent. 

The public debt, dating from 1852, amounted in 1885 
to £17,034,200. The whole of the existing debt was 
raised for productive public works, mainly railways, tele- 
graphs, and harbour improvements. 

History , — ^Tbe survey of the south const of Australia 
was begun in 1802 by Lieutenant Flinders, and from his 
report a South Australian I^nd Company was formed in 
1832. The country was first colonized in 183G by emi- 
grants from Great Britain, and received its first governor 
in that year. In 1842 only 2500 acres w'cre under 
cultivation, but in 1850 the population had reached nearly 
64,000 persons. In 1855 responsible government was in- 
augurated, and in 1861 the northern temtory was added 
to the colony. 

SOUTH DOWNS* a range of chalk hills, South Sus^^cx, 
England, extending from Harting, by Bognor, Steyning, 
and Lewes to Beachy Head, near Eastbourne; average 
height, 200 to 400 feet; highest points, Ditchling Beacon, 
858 feel; Beachy Head is 475 foot. They are covered 
with smooth turf, and are pastured by a superior breed of 
South Devon sheep. 

SOUTH POLAR COUNTRIES. Soo Polar 
Regions and Polar Voyages. 

SOUTH* ROBERT* a celebrated English clergyman, 
was the son of a London merchant, and was born at llack- 
ney, in Middlesex, in 1633. In 1618 ho was a king's 
scholar in Westminster School, and in 1051 was .admitted 
a student of Christ Church, Oxford. Ho took his bachelor's 
degree in 1655, became M.A. in 1657, was ordained the 
following year, and in 1660 he was elected public orator 
of the university. Soon after this he became chaplain to 
the chancellor. Clarendon, and was made a prebendary of 
Westminster in 1663, and a canon of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1670. He was a sound scholar and a zealous 
churchman, a champion of the divine right and of passive 
obedience, and be opposed vehemently both Protestant 
dissent and Roman Catholicism. When Sherlock published 
his Vindication of the Holy and Ever-Blcsscd Trinity,” 
South attacked him with great power of argument, and 
no little racy wit, for inculcating tritheism, and in tlie dis- 
cussion which followed be was allowed to have had tlic 
best of the argument He died, 8th July, 1716, and was 
buried iu Westminster Abbey. His posthumous works 
were published in London, in 1717, with a Life,” and his 
** Sermons,” which form his chief productions, have been 
reprinted several times (six vols. 1692 ; five vols. additional, 
1744 ; fonr vols. Clarendon Press, 1842 ; two vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1848 ; abridged, London, 1851 and 1859). 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLE* the name given to a rasli 
specolation in the time of George I. The South Sea Com- 
pany was established in 1711 by Harley, carl of Oxford, 
as a means of relieving the public burdens. The floating 
national debt was thrown into a stock to pay 6 per cent, 
interest, and the proprietors were to have the monopoly 
of a trade to the coast of Pern. The company at once 
rose to a high position in the mercantile world, and was 
regarded as a sort of rival of the Bank of England. Tho 
government being desirous, in 1719, of getting rid of the 
unredeemable annuities granted during the previous two 
reigns, amounting to £800,000 per annum, these two cor- 
porations competed for the pnrchsse, and at last the South 
•Sea Company offered the enormous sum of £7,500,000. 
They bad the right of paying off* tlie annuitants, who ac- 
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copted Sontli Sea stock in lieu of their jjovornment stock; 
and two-thirds of them conbcuted to the offer of eight and 
a quarter years’ purchase. Largo suhscriptions opened 
by the company rapidly filled ; its trade was regarded as 
a certain road to wealth, and in August, 1720, the stock 
rose to 1000 ! More subscriptions were opened, the 
directors engaging tlmt after Christmas their dividend 
ahould not bo less than 50 per cent. Numerous other 
financial schemes were started, and the whole nation seemed 
to bo seized with a sort of madness. Men of all ranks, 
ages, and professions, and even women, flocked to Change 
Alley; and the very streets were lined with desks and 
clerks, and converted into counting-houses. Among these 
babbles were a fishery of wrecks on the Irish coast, a scheme 
to convert salt water into fresh, to make oil from sunflowers, 
to extract silver from lead, and to make iron froo coal. 
One ingenious projector published “an undertaking which 
shall in dun time be revealed,” in shares of £100, with a 
deposit of two guineas, and in the evening decamped with 
the amount of 1000 subscriptions. The South Com- 
pany itself, by proceeding against some of these bubble 
companies, gave the first alarm. The public mind being 
.aroused, scrutiny was made into the company’s owi\aflairs ; 
holders of their stock became anxioofl to realize, and by 
the end of September it had fallen from 1000 to 300. 
Many capitalists absconded, either to avoid ruinous bank- 
ruptcy, or to secure their ill-gotten gains; and the govern- 
ment became seriously alarmed at the excited state of pub- 
lic feeling. Tliousands of families were at once reduced 
to beggary, and on every side might be heard execrations, 
not only against the company, but also against the ministry, 
and even the royal family. The matter was taken up in 
both Houses of rarliamcnt, ond a committee of inquiry 
WKH appointed, which brought to light a scene of infamous 
Corruption. In order to procure the passing of their bill, 
the directors had given large bribes to the Lari of Sunder- 
land, the Duchess of Kendal, Mr. Graggs, M.P., Mr. Ais- 
hihic, the chancellor of the exchequer, and others. The 
estates of tho directors were confiscated, and applied to 
the benefit of the suflferers by tho speculation. More than 
£1,000,000 of fictitious stock had been created for the 
])urpose of bribery, and in tho allocation of shares there 
was equally flagrant iniquity. The whole of the real stock 
of tho cOiiipaiiy was divided among the losers, giving a 
dividend of about 83 per cent; and by other schemes of 
adjustment the pressure of loss was so fairly and widely 
distributed, that the excitement gradually subsided. It 
is worthy of note that tho only trade the company did in 
the South Seas was the single voyage of one ship in 1717. 

SOUTHAMP'TON, a town in Hampshire, forming a 
county of itself, a municipal and parliamentaiy borough, 
and one of the chief ports of tho United Kingdom, is situated 
on a point of land between the river Itchen on tlio cast, and 
the Test, or Anton, on the west. These rivers here unite 
to form the estoary called Southampton Water. The town 
is 70 miles in a direct line south-west from London, or 78 
miles by the London and South-westem Railway. 

The Roman town of Clautentum^ though a mile south- 
east of the present site of Southampton, may be regarded 
AS its predecessor. It stood on a point of land formed by 
the winding of tho Itchen, on the left or cast bank of that 
river. 

The foundation of tho present town is ascribed to tho 
Anglo-Saxons. There is reason to believe that the castle 
was early erected by them. Canute often made the town 
his residence. It was at a projection of the shore, near the 
mouth of the Itchen, traditionally known as Canute’s Point, 
that tills monarch is said to have rebnked bis oonrtiers for 
tlieir sycophancy in declaring that even the waves of the 
sea would obey his voice. In the ** Saxon Chronicle” the 
town is called Ham tune and Suth-bamton; in Domesday 
Hantone and Hentune, In the reign of Henry IL it had 


four churches. Southampton was sacked by the French or 
Genoese fleet in 1838. The year after this disaster its 
defences were repaired and strengthened. Richard II. re- 
built the castle. In 1848 the town suflered terribly from 
the pestilence called the Black Death. Henry V. set sail 
from this port in August, 1415, at the head of the troops 
who, on the 26tb of October following, gained the great 
victory of Aglnconrt. The iubabitants were actively en- 
gaged ia the Wars of tho Roses. 

The county of the town comprehends the whole of tho 
point of land between the rivers, and extends along tlie 
bank of the Itchen about 3 miles. The town is on a 
gravelly soil, somewhat elevated, on the bank of the Test, 
which washes it on the west and south sides. The principal 
street (High Street) runs north and south, and is divided 
iuto two parts by au ancient bar or gateway belonging to 
the old town wall, considerable portions of which, with the 
west gate and south gate, are still standing. Taken alto- 
gether, tho High Street is one of the handsomest in Eng- 
land out ef the metropolis. That part of it which is south 
of the bar was always included in the town, and is about 
half a mile long; the remainder, distinguished as Above- 
Bar Street, formerly belonged to the subuibs. The other 
streets lead from the main one at right angles, or are nearly 
parallel to it, and tlie suburbs known as I'leeinantle, Shir- 
ley, Newtown, Bevois V^alley, and Portswood, on the nortlj 
and west, have considerably increased in size and popu- 
lation in late years, the space occupied by stri'ets and 
bouses now exceeding 5 miles in circuit. The old 
town includes nearly the whole of tho parishes of St. 
.John, St. Lawrence, Holyrood, and .M. jfichael. The 
new town extends into the pr os of St. Mary and All 
Saints, and in tho latter the no v laildiiigs consist prin- 
cipally of terraces and detached villa lesidcnccs, Tho 
parishes of St. I^awrcncc and IIohTood. through which the 
High Street passes, contain the dwellings of many of the 
most respectable and opulent tradespeople; in the latter 
are the market-place, audit olfice, custom-house, several of 
the principal hotels, and the town quay. Southampton is 
well paved and lighted, is exceedingly clean, has tramway 
communication, and a good supply of water, principally 
obtwned from Mansbridge, about 8 miles from the town, 
and Timsbury, near Koinsey. The Winchester road, on the 
north of tho town, passes through Sonthampton Com- 
mon, which is beautifully wooded and 3tI5 acres in extent, 
aflbrding delightful walks, drives, and rides. The eastern 
side of the town is occupied by the poorer class of inhabit- 
ants ; and a steam floating bridge across the Itchen connects 
the thriving suburb of Woolston with the town, and forms 
the communication by road witli Fareham, Gosport, and 
Portsmouth. 

The principal churches arc Holy Rood Church, a large 
and ancient structure, with a lower and spire at the south- 
west angle. St, Lawrence's Church is small, and almost 
choked up by the surrounding houses. All Saint’s Church 
18 of Grecian Ionic architecture, and is much admired. 
These churclies arc all in High Street. St. Miebaers, tho 
oldest in the town, is in the Norman style, with a hand- 
some tower between the nave and chancel. The Chnrch of 
St, Mary — intended as a memorial of the late Bishop 
Wilber force— was opened in 187t>. There are places of 
worship for Roman C.atholics, Independents, Baptists, 
Wesleyans, Unitarians, Jews, and Friends. 

Southampton contains, besides the buildings previously 
mentioned, a guildhall, over the ancient Bar Gate in Higli 
Street, coDtaining figures of Sir Bevis of Hampton and the 
giant Ascupartc; a grammar-school founded by Edward 
VI., in which Dr. Watts was educated, and which was 
rebuilt in 1874; the Damns Dei^ or God’s House, one of 
the oldest hospitals in England, having been built in the 
reign of Henry III., with St Julien’s French Protestant 
church attached to it ; a depot of the Ordnance Snir^ ol 
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the United Kingdom; a club-house for the Royal Sooth- larger than at any other port in the kingdom. Tlie ex- 
ampton Yacht Club, erected in 1885 ; a sailors' home, ports are chiefly cotton, linen, and silk manufactures, and 
Siw ings bank, theatre, masonic hall, assembly rooms, govern- haberdashery and millinery. The number of vessels regis- 
ment emigration depot, five banks, Alderman Taunton's tered as belonging to the port in 1887 was 330 (80,000 
school, diocesan school, girls' school of industry, Thomer's tons). The entries and clearances each average 8400 
almshouses for forty-three widows, female penitentiary, (180,000 tons) per annum. 

South Hants Infirmary, built in 1838 in the Italian style, The municipal borough is divided into five wards, and 
and enlarged in 1808, with a Gothic chapel annexed, is governed by a mayor, ten aldermen, and thirty councillors, 
lyiug-in-bospital, iininerous schools, charitable and literary Courts of quarter sessions are held, 
institutions. The Ihirtley Institution, in High Street, was The parliamentary borough is co-extensive with tho 
opened in 1801, for the advancement of natural history, town and county, and has an area of 2001 acres. It has 
astronomy, classics, and Oriental literature, and contains a returned two members to the House of Commons since tho 
public library, museum, obser\atory, &c. In 1872 a school 23rd Edward I., the right of election down to tho Reform 
of science, with museum and art gallery, was erected in the Act of 1832 being vested in tho inhabitants paying scot 
rear of the institution, Southampton is also the seat of a and lot In 1801 tho population was only 7913 ; in 1851 
county court and a coastguard station. There is a cemetery \ it was 35,305; in 1801 it had risen to 46,960 ; and in 
15 acres in extent on the common. There are also two | 1881 to 59,916. 

handsome public parks at tlie north of tho town, and several SOUTHAMP'TON or HANTS. See llAMrsiunK. 

hue hotels. Regattas take place every summer on South- SOUTHAMP'TON, EARL OF. Henry Wriot Lesley 

ampton Water, under the direction of local clubs, and races (pron. Rot$lty)y the third Earl, an English statesman and 
are held in autumn ou the common. the patron of Shakespeare, was the grandsono f Henry 

Southampton Water is a fine inlet of the sea, 7 miles Vlll.'s chancellor, and bom in 1573. He was scarcely 
long, and about 2 wide. The Isle of Wight, which twenty when, in 1533, Shakespeare dedicated to him “Venus 
intervenes between it and the English Channel, forms a and Adonis;" and it was to I>ord South.ampton again that, 
magnificent natural breakw.iter; and by intercepting the in 1594, his second poem, the “ Rape of Lucrece,’’ was 
tidal wave, gives the inlet tho advantage of four tides in the dedicated. Rowe, in his “ Life of Shakespeare," says, on 
twenty-four hours. anchorage is aflbrdcd, and ships the authority of Davenant, that Southampton gave him 

may load and unload alongside the town quay, close to (Shakespeare) at one time £1000 to “enable Inm to go 
whicli is the cu^tc-m-liouse. A pier of wood and stone, through with a purchase which he had heaid ho had a 
which projiH'ts 40u yaids from the bhore, forma a con- mind to." Of Southampton's love of the drama there is a 
\enicnt land ing-pbfe for pa''.scngers from at earners, a*? well record in a letter of 1589, in which the writer, speaking 
as a promenade lor the inhabitants and visitors. It has a of him and Rutland, says: “They pass away the time in 
carriage dii>e to its extremity. Ihc shores are very i London merely in going to plays every day.” Southampton 
picturesque; and on the east side arc the mins of Netlcy engaged in the insurrection of his friend Essex in 1601, 
Abbey, and the military hospital. [See Nktley Uos- and was condemned to death. Ho was, however, only iin- 
V 1 TVI-] The abbey was founded in 1229 by Henry III. prisoned, and was released on tho accession of .lames, llo 
ff>r Cistercian monks. The refectory and kitchen are in died in the Netherlands in 1624. 

tolerable prescr>atiou. and th* re arc some fine remains of SOUTH'COTT* JOANNA, a rcmaikablc religious 
the abbey church, which was cruciform, and had at its enthusia.st and visionary, was bom of humble parentage in 
ea>t end a noble window. The whole is cmbcisomed in Devonshire in 1750, She received no education, and was 
wix>d, and near it is a modern tower, commanding a fine employetl, chiefly at Exeter, as a domestic servant. For 
\iLW of .S'liiliampton Water and the Lsh* of Wight. , some years she was a member of tlie Established Church, but 

Southampton was the biilhplaco of Isaac Watts, D.D., | about 1790 she joined the Methodists, and for the next two 
to whom a monument has bcf'n erected, and also of Thomas | years was an example of assiduity in attendance at their dc- 
Dibdm. A marble statue of I/ird Falrnerston was erected votional meetings. Among the visitors at the house wheie she 
in the town in 186!», and in 18^5 .some public ornamental was employed was a roan named Sanderson, who believed 
gardens were laid out oppe-site the yucfu’s Terrace, con- himself to be inspired, and the notion of being possessed of 
taining a colossal inouumi ut to the memory of General similar powers was gradually formed in the mind of .Tuaima. 
(ii^rdon. At first she exercised her powers in a humble way, limiting 

There are few manufactures in the town — its prosperity herself to predicting changes in the weather, Ac., but be- 
d^ pending almost entirely on its commerce. The principal coming confirmed in her delusion, she gradually extended 
indDstrnl f»rtupati'-ns are carriage-building, rope-making, her claims, which gained for her considerable notoriety, 
.ind hfij{ibui!diijg. Jhe latter is extensively carried on, [ As her influence extended and the number of her followers 
thougli the \ easels built are mostly small. Southampton ' increased she issoed a stream of prophecies in prose and 
has a l.iTgc coasting and a considerable commerce ! doggerel verse, and ultimately claimed to bo the woman re- 

With foreign jKjrts and tl.o colonie s. Vciy l.<ugc and con- ■ ferred to in Rev. xiL, issuing sealed papers to her followern 


venient d^Kiks. capable fd floating the largest vessels, have 
been con*‘taKtfd on the eastern side of the town, entirely 
for the M*nic** of sinain i.a\igaiion. 'Ihe Soiitli-westem 
Railway runs to tbur vtry edge, 4 here are also very 
cxten.sise dry dork**. In iH7»i-77 the docks were con- 
siderably extended, and .igain in 1886-87. 

In 1841 the mail tteam'-bips to the We^t Indies com- 
menced running from tliis ]»ort, and it is now the head- 
quarters of tiiC \Vc.st Indian Mail r.icket and Union Steam 
tjompanies, bnt the IVninsular and Oriental Company have 
removed their steairi'^hifis to London. The (iennan Lloyd 
and several foreign lim-s of steamers make Southampton a 
{lort of call. There U ficquent communication with Havre, 
Ireland, tho Isle of Wight, and the Cliannel Islands. The 
nief artichjs iinjic>it(:d are butter, cheese, eggs, silk, and 
j.iJigo — the quantities reteiied of the two latter being 


for money, which she promised would assure their eternal 
salvation. On the invitation and at the expense of Shai p, 
the engraver, she came to London, and here she attracted 
tbonsands of followers, among whom were many persons 
of good education and respectable position in Society. In 
1803 were published “ A Warning to the whole World, from 
the Sealed Frophecics of Joanna Sootbeott, and other Com- 
munications given since the Writings were opened on tho 
12th Jannary, 1803;” in 1804, “Copies and Farts of 
Copies of liCtters and Communications written from Joanna 
Southcott and transmitted by Miss Townley to Mr. W. 
Sharp in I.<ondon in 1818-14, “ The Book of Wonders, in 
Five Farts;” and in 1814, “Frophccies concerning tho 
Birth of the Prince of Fence, extracted from tho Works of 
Joanna Southcott.” In 1814 she announced that although 
she was upwards of sixty years old, she was miraculously 
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prognant with a second Shiloh or Prince of Peace, and her 
expectations being confirmed bj a medical man named 
ilcece great excitement was caused among her followers, a 
iiiagniHcent cradle was prepared, and regal preparations 
were made for the expected advent. The time of the 
nativity was fixed fur 19th October, 1814, and that day 
and the succeeding night her home was surrounded by a 
crowd of her followers, but when midnight came the ex- 
pected event had not occurred, and it was ollicially an- 
nounced that the prophetess had fallen into a trance. In 
reality poor Joanna was sufiering from dropsy, and this 
caused her death, 27th December, 1814. Dr. Iteece, who 
was her medical attendant, published “ A Correct State- 
ment of the CiicumstancGs that attended the Last Illness 
and Death of Mrs. Southcott” (I^ndon, 1815), but many 
of her followers refused to believe that she was dead, and 
even after her intennent some believed that she would rise 
again and fulfil her prediction. In 1851 there were still 
four congregations of Suuthcottians in England, compris- 
ing 198 persons. Thcro seems to be every reason to be- 
lieve that Joanna Southcott fully believed in her mission, 
and though insane she was not consciously an impostor. 
Shortly before her death she declared that she had 
been misled it was hy some spirit, good or evil.*’ 

SOUTHSND'* a watering-place of England, in the 
county of Essex, situated on the Thames, 41 miles from 
London. It is a clean, quiet, well-built, well-arranged, 
.\nd old-fashioned watering-place. The sands are firm 
:ind level, and the inland views well wooded and pictur- 
esque. The pier is one of the largest in England. There 
IS a good sea-wall and promenade for visitors, considerably 
< (T a mile in length. There are a public hall, convalescent 
1 10 me, church, and Congregational and Catholic churches, 
and the Haptists, Wcsleyans, and others have chapels. 
Southend, oiiginally a hamlet in the parish of Prittlcwell, 
first sprang into notice as a wateimg-placo in consequence i 
of a visit of (^ueen Caroline and Princess Charlotte in 
1804. The population in 1881 was 7979. 

SOUTHERN CROSS. See Cross, Consi ellation 

OF TUK. 

SOUTHERN. THOMAS^ a dramatist of the Restora- 
tion, whose friendship for Dryden confers honour upon 
both, WAS born in Dublin in 1660. He came to London 
to study for the bar at eighteen, but adopted dramatic 
literature as a profession, and when only twenty-two bad 
tile honour of a first representation (“ The Loyal Brother,” 
1682). His piece was an attempt covertly to win favour 
for James duke of York, afterwards James IF., then already 
highly unpopular. Dryden wrote both prologue and epi- 
logue to it. In 1692, when Dryden’s tragedy of ^*CIco- 
mouos” was produced, it was Southern who finished it for 
him, for Dryden, though only just over sixty, was rapidly 
growing feeble. Southern now began to improve in his 
own plays, and his best work was produced under William 
HI. “The Fatal Marriage” (1694) and “Oroonoko" 
(1696) are his finest plays. The latter especially is an 
excellent production, and its strong anti-slavery sentiment 
dignifies it in our eyes. Southern died, very well-to-do, 
in 1746. Ho was a very sharp man of business, and made 
more money out of hia plays than Dryden. Ho was also 
an officer in the ormy, and always ready to dabble in mili- 
tary-commercial afTairs, Ac. 

SO UTH ERNWOOD. See Artemisia. 

SOUTBRY. ROBRRT. was one of several sons of an 
unprosperous linen-draper in Bristol, where he was born, 
12th August, 1774. After some preparatory study be was 
placed at Westminster School, the expense of his education 
from this time having been home by the Re?. Herbert Hill, 
his maternal uncle. lu 1792 ho was sent to Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, with a view to his entering the church. But 
his enthusiastic temperament led him to adopt the opinions 
which the French Bevolution had spread both in France 


and England ; and he went to the extreme of frecthinkiug 
both in religion and politicH. In 1794 be left Oxford. Ho 
and a fellow-townsman, a young Quaker named Robert 
lA>vel], in the same year published a volume of poems under 
the names of Bion and Moschus, and Southey’s “Wat 
Tyler,” a revolutionary dramatic poem, is of this year. 
Lovell had married a Miss Fricker, of Bristol; and in 
November, 1795, Sonthey and Coleridge on the same da? 
united themselves to her two sisters. The three had 
formed a plan to go out together to North America, and 
there to establish what they called a Pantisocracy (Cr. pan, 
tsox, all-eqnal government), in which they were to live 
without either kings or priests, and to renew the patri- 
archal or the golden age. But this plan was never cairied 
into effect, for neither of the three universal reformers bad 
any money for the passage. Sonthey soon after set out 
for Portugal with liis uncle, who had been appointed chap- 
lain to the English factory at Lisbon. He returned to 
Bristol in the summer of 1796 and claimed bis wife. He 
now wrote “Joan of Arc.” In 1798 he removed to I/jn- 
don, and entered himself a student of Gray’s Inn, but bo 
never prosecuted the study of the law. He was again in 
: the Peninsula in 1800 and 1801, and on Ins return home 
i in the latter year went to Ireland ns private secretary to 
the Right lion. Isaac Corry, chancellor of the Irish excliequer. 

! He retiied from ofiice with his patron, and then returning 
to England established himself at Greta, near Keswick, in 
, Cumberhinil, where ho spent the rest of his life. 

I Long before this time Southey had ah.indoned his demo- 
ciatic aiid free-thinking creed, and adojded one diametrically 
I opposite. During the rest of his lif^*, as is well known, 
he was an ardent, uncompiomis.. lyd* somewhat intolerant 
I monarchist and clmrehman, prun ulg.iting and maintaining 
! doctrines, both ecclesiastical and political, which were in 
some respects e\en beyond Conservative standpoint*?. 

In November, 1813, on the death of Mr. Pve, he was 
appointed poet laureate; and iii 1821 received tlie degree 
of LL.D. from the University of O.xford. In 1835 a pen- 
sion of £300 a year was be&tow’cd upon him by the govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel. It is understood that he had 
before this time been offered a baronetcy, and bad also 
^ more than once declined being brought into Parliament. 

I Having lost liis first wife he contracted a second mar- 
I riage, 4th June, 1839, with Caroline Anne, dxinghter of 
Charles Bowle.s, Esq. of Buekland, North Lymiiigton, u 
lady long known in the literary world. His later year^ 
were overclouded by mental imbecility. Ho died 21&t 
March, 1843. 

His publications are very nnmerous. The eailiest of 
any importance was im epic poem called “ Joan of Are,” 
published in 1796. In the following year appe.ared some 
“Ix'tters from Spain and Poitngal.” In 1802 “ Thalah,-! 
the Destroyer,” a metrical romance, made a considerablo 
impression on the public, “ Madoe,” a poem in two p.'irts, 
and the “Curse of Kehama,’’ were issued in 1805 and 
1810. In 1817 “ Wat Tyler,” fi dramatic poem, written 
in a vein of ultra-jacobinism in 1794, was surreptitiously 
published. Among his other literary labours, both pie- 
viously and subsequently to this period, may be mentioned 
“ Amadis de Gaul,” the “ Chronicle of the Cid,” and vari- 
ous other translations from the Spanish and PortugucM*; 
his admirable “Life of Nelson,” two vols. 8vo, which still 
enjoys a desen’ed popularity; a *• Histoiy of tlie Penin- 
sular War;” a “Naval History of England,” in Loi'dner’s 
Cyclopaedia; a “History of Brazil;’’ ami “Lives of Cow* 
per, Wesley, and Bunyan,” which arc masterpieces of bio- 
graphical composition. “The Doetor,” which was never 
acknowledged by Southey, but is now known to have pro- 
ceeded from his pen, was published in 1834-35-37-39. 
He was a steady contributor to the iluarUrly Ucvifw from 
its establishment. 

In 1837 “ The Poetical Works of Robert Southey ” were 
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collected by himself, ten vols. 12ma In -1840 appeared 
the “ Life and Correspondence of the late RobiTt Southey/’ 
ciiited by his son, tlio Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, 
3I.A., in six vols.; and in 1856 a “Selection from his 
letters," in six vols., edited by his son-iii-law, the Rev. J. 
^Varte^, B.D. 

SOX7THING, in astronomy. The sonthiug of a planet or 
star or other heavenly body is tlie instant at which it is 
due soutli of the observer, that is, when it passes the 
meridian of longitude fur the place where he is stationed. 
This is also the moment at whicli they appear highest in 
the heavens above the horizon. 

SOUTH'PORT, a liandsome town of England, in the 
county of l^ancasliire, on the cstuaiy of the Ribbic, 212^ 
miles from London. It is much resorted to as a fashion- 
able watering-place, possessing, as such, very considerable 
attractions. There are assembly rooms, libi-cories, excellent 
liotoU and lodging-houses, one of which, the Palace Hotel, 
js a handsome building, with a frontage of 200 feet, and 
commands a good sea-view; a fine town-hall, liydix)pathic 
establUhment, In 1865 the piev w*as extended and 
^YiJe^uHl, and is now about a mile in length and 24 feet 
wide, with a tramway along it. Tlic s.ands are very con- 
venient for bathing, and tliere are fine sea promenades and 
walks. Ill 1871 Siime extentvivo and well-arranged public 
baths were constmetod. In 1871 an nqiinriiiin, scarcely 
inferior to that of Brigiituri, and winter garden were opened. 
A handsome park or pleasure ground u:is laid out in 1868. 
liiO environs of the town arc verj* picturesque and interest- 
ing. There arc numerous churches and chapels. Birkdale 
i*ark is A fashionable suburb of Southpoit. In 1851 
tlip population was'* only 5301: in 1881 it was 32.101. 
The town was incorporate^! in 1867, and is governed by 
ten aldermen and thirty councillors, including the mayor. 
SOUTH'SEA. See Poktsmoutic. 

SOUTH^WEIX, a market-town and bishops see of 
England, in the county of Nottingham, 12 miles S.E. from 
Nottingham, and 142 from London by the Midland Rail- 
way, is situated on an eminence near the small river Greet, 
nnd consUts of well-built houses and well-paved streets. 
'Ihc first bishop of Southwell was enthroned in 1884, 
The cathedral, a noble minster, was founded by Paulinus. 
archbishop of York, in 627. Its total length is 315 feet, 
of which the choir occupies 120 feet; and its breadtJi 
in the nave is 69 feet, travcrscil by eight arches sup- 
ported by cylindrical j/illars 15 feet in circumference. 
'Jhe nave is a fine specimt-n of Norman architecture, very 
perfect ; the roof has bcf-n renewed. TJicro arc stained 
L'la^s windows, one of “pllchwork” glass; and the east 
window IS very curious, the lower tiers h<*ing filled with 
fine old stained glass taken from the Templars’ Chapel in 
l\iris at the Re\o!ution. The archbishops of York for- 
rnrrly l.ad a palace near the minster at Southwell. Its 
iLiins are picturesque and interesting, mainly of the Decor- 
ated Gothic style, but willi Pcqiendicular Gothic windows, 
hr< places, and chimneys. Soutliwell was a Roman station, 
and traces of a Roman camp arc seen on Burridge Hill. 
7 he population in 1881 was only 2866. 

SOUTH' WEli^ ROBERT, was lx)m in 1560 of an 
ancient family in Norfolk. He was educated on the Con- 
tinent, and in 1578 entered tin* Sc^rb ry of .Te.suit8at Rome. 
Ill 1585 be was ap[)oiiitcd prefect of the h'nglish Jesuits* 
L'ollege in that city, and was soon afterwards sent to Eng- 
land as a missionary'. Here he was accused of being con- 
cerned in a plot against the government, and was com- 
ni.tted to the Tower, In the course of three years be was 
te;j times subjected to the torture; be at length confessed 
hiinseif a Jesuit, and that he came to England for the pnr- 
of making prosody tes to the Roman Catholic faitfa. 
L'nder the Act passed in 1585 (27 Eliz. c. 2), he was tried 
f r treason 20th February, 1595, found guilty, condemned 
to death, and executed at Tyburn on the following day. 


His principal works, which have ever been in favour 
with Roman Catholics, are the following:— “ Peter’s Com- 
plaint,” with other poems (1593) ; Mteonifo, or certain 
excellent Poems and Spiritual! Hymns” (1595, 4to); “The 
Triumph over Death ” (1695) ; “ A Short Rule of Good 
Life,” 8vo; “Mary Magdalen’s Funeral Tears" (1609). 
His complete proso woiks appeared in 1828 nnd his poeti- 
cal works in 1858, See Bishop Clialloner’s “ Martyrs to 
the Catholic Faith ” (new edition, Edinburgh, 1878). 

SOUTH^WOLD, a seaport nnd market-town and muni- 
cipal borough, 36 miles N.E. by N. from Ipswich, and 117 
miles from Ix>ndon. The town clusters on a hill over- 
looking the surrounding country, nnd terminating seaward 
ill a bold cliif. Inland it gradually sinks towards the 
mai'shes, which are drained by tlio river Blythe. ’Pho 
bench here is shingle, and a broad tongue of the same 
material stretches across the entrance of tlio port, which 
is formed by the mouth of the Blythe, nnd protected by 
long stout timber piers. The town, which rose on the 
decline of Dunwich, is a strange mixture of old nnd modern 
hous(‘8, and wears partly the aspect of a shipping port and 
partly that of a popular watering-place. The churcli, on 
the north-west side, is a stately I’erpendicnlar edifice, of 
flint and stone, with a western tower 100 feet higlt, and 
two low hexagonal towers at each angle of the eastern end 
of the chanceL The porch is a fine specimen of 'Pudor 
Decorated architecture, and nltogetlur the church is one of 
the finest in the county. It iins recently been restored. 
The town-hall is a modem bnilding. Sonthwold has some 
small iron-works, salt-works, rope-works, and a brewery. 
A large fishery of shrimps aud soles is carried on hcie, 
and there are some exports of malt and i^nlt, and impoits 
of coal. In matters of customs business Southwold is 
tributary to Lowcbtoft. The bay b deep nnd spacious, 
and could accommodate all the ships in the British navy. 
It was the scene of a fierce battle between the P^nglisii 
and Dutch, 28th May, 1672. The former lost four, and 
the latter three ships, but the Dutch were compelled to fly, 
and were hotly pursued to their own coasts. The gallant 
Earl of Sandwich was killed in the action by the blowing 
up of his vessel The population of Southwold in 1881 
was 2107. 

SOV'EREXON. In the time of Henry VII. the ly al or 
lose noble was worth 10^. of the money of that day (the 
angel being worth 6s, 8(f., the original value of the noble); 
and the w^th of Engiandhad increased so much that this 
gold coinage seemed too small Henry VI 1. therefore 
struck a double ryal piece, wbicli he named the sovereign ; 
a large gold coin measuring an Inch and n half across, and 
weighing 240 grains, that b, close upon twice the weight of 
the present sovereign. The obverse bore the king enthroned , 
a fine likeness, and a highly artistic work ; the reverse a 
double (Tudor) rose charged with the English shield. [See 
an excellent representation of this coin on Plate IV., Coins.] 
The new coin was certainly the handsomest piece of money 
then current in Europe. It was not coined in very large 
quantities under Henry VII. Henry VIII. coined sovereigns 
pretty freely, and even added two-sovereign pieces, and 
half-sovereigns, and gold quarter-sovereigns as well, alter- 
ing the device of the reverse^ Edward VL even added the 
triple sovereign (equal in value to £6 at present rates) to 
the other gold coins. Elizabetli added a half -quarter- 
sovereign in gold (making up a total of twenty distinct 
kinds of coins Issuing from her mint, the largest number 
ever struck at one time in England), and bad the merit of 
restoring the puritv of tlie coinage, which Henry VIII. bad 
lowered. Curiously enough the queen had to encounter 
much opposition in this latter part of the work, wliich was 
highly unpopular with her subjiMts. 

James I. found the pure coinage of Elisabeth raised in 
value, so that the sovereign and the double ryal or rose ryal 
(the same with the doable rose noble), being coins of the 
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name value but of different mintage, were now worth 30«., ! 
though nominally twenty-shilling pieces; and they passed 
at the higher rate during the greater part of James's reign. 
In fact James finally placed the figure 30 upon the sove- | 
reign and 16 upon the spiir-ryal (the half-sovereign piece). 
He introduced at this point a new twenty-shilling piece, 
which he hoped to make the beginning of an international 
coinage between Scotland and England, whose systems 
were then extremely diverse. This he called the unite, 
and from a device upon it, it was popularly called the 
Inure! , James felt strongly his imperial position as King 
of Great Britain, and he marked this by copying tho 
Homan imperial laurel ns his headgear on the coinage, a 
decoration then used for the first time in England. 

At tho Restoration the coinage was greatly simplified, and 
the twenty-shilling piece, from the circumstance of its gold 
coining from the Guinea coast, began to be called guinea. 
Its value by accident increased from twenty to twenty-ono 
shillings, and the guinea passed as twenty-one shillings 
from that time. In tho reign of George III. a twenty- 
shilling piece was once more introduced : it received the 
old name of the sovereign, and by its superior facility of 
di\ibion soon drove out tho guinea. 

In 1816, as tho coinage was somewhat irregular, the 
Coinage Act was passed, and by this Act, wliich still 
iTgulatcs the fineness of our coins, the gold standard was 
fixed at 22 carats fmo, f.e. 22 pai‘ts out of every 24 must 
ho pure gold=-yiC fine. This is standard gold. The 
value of the sovereign is exactly fixed by the further 
ruguhitioii that 40 lbs. Troy of standard gold is coined into 
180U soveieigns. One pound Troy of standard gold there- 
fore makes £10 14«. Or/., and one ounce £3 17^. 10|r/. 
Whcrcfrrmi wo see that £1 of standard gold must weigh 
12J’274 17 grains, out of which 113 grains (=7*32 giammes) 
are of fine gold, and the remainder almost all of copper and 
a little silver. 

The sovereign (England), has 7*32 grammes of pure gr>ld. 
'I'hc 26-franc piece (France) 7*26 “ “ 

The 20 -mark piece (Germany) 7*16 “ “ “ 

The 6-yen piece (Japan) 7'60 “ “ “ 

The half eagle (United States) 7*52 “ ** “ 

When .1 sovereign falls below 122*5 grains, which is 7*93787 
grammes in w'cight, it is officially light, and is not a legal 
coin, but merely bullion, and bankers, government officios, 
and other authorities are bound to withdraw them from 
circulation if tendered as coin. 

Tho term sovereign is an error of folk-lore, having 
nothing to do with reign,” as would appear on its face. 
The word should bo sovran^ and is from the French 
sourerain, which in its turn is from the Latin supemus, 
celestial, supreme. 

A former coin of Austria, worth three ducats or about 
£1 8^., also bore the name of sovereign. It is not now in 
existence. 

SOW. Sec Hog. 

SOW-THISTLE (Sonebus) is a genus of plants bo- 
longing to tho order Gomposit.v and tribe Cichoraccsp. 
The species are annual or perennial herbs, often succulent, 
brittle, with a milky juice. The most common species is 
tho Sonckus oleraceus (the common sow-thistle), found 
generally in waste places and cultivated ground all over 
the world. It is an annual, growing to a height of 2 or 
3 feet, and has hollow much-braneW milky stems, lan- 
ceolate sharply-toothed leaves, and small yellow flowers. 
It WAS fonnorly eaten in some places as a salad. Sonckus 
arretins (corn sow-thistle) is frequent in corn-fields in 
Britain, and is also found in Europe, North Africa, and 
temperate Asia. It is a perennial with a creeping root- 
stock, sharply-toothed long leaves and large yeUow flower- 
beads, of which the stalks and involucre are thickly clotlied 


with glandular hairs. Another species, Sonckus palustri», 
a perennial growing to the height of from 5 to 9 feet 
with very long leaves, is very rare in marshes in Eng- 
land; it is found in Europe from Denmark southward. 
Some of the foreign species are cultivated in conservatories 
for the sake of their foliage. 

BOY is a sauce prepared from the beans of a leguminous 
plant formerly called Soya hispida, hut now referred to the 
genus Glycine. This species is a native of tropical Asia, an 
erect hairy plant with pea-like flowers in axillary racemes, 
and oblong hairy pods containing from two to five ovatu 
coniprc‘»8cd seeds. In preparing the soy the seeds arc 
boiled with water nearly to dryness, then put in wide- 
mouthed jars with w*ater and sugar, and exposed to the 
sun and air. Every day they are w’ell stirred ; and when 
the fennentation is completed the mixture is strained, 
salted, and boiled, and skinimed until clarified. The soy 
is of a clear brown colour and a peculiar flavour, like curds 
in consistency. Soy is in general use as a condiment in 
China, Japan, &c., and is imported to Europe for use 
with fish. 

SOYMI'DA is a genus of plants of the order Mku- 
ACE^^. Soymida Jebrifugn, the sole species, is a large 
forest-tree, a native of India, where it is particularly noted 
on account of its bark. This is of a dull red colour, of a 
fibrous nature, and astringent, and has been much em- 
ployed there for the cure of intermittent fevers. It has 
been also used in this country in typhus fever. 

SPA, a town in the pro\ince, and 17 miles soutli-ea'^t 
of Lii*ge, Belgium, celebiuted for its mineral springs. The 
waters in the town and neighhouihood are of various com- 
position, one of the most frH»Tucnted being chalybeate. 
Being the earliest springs muen.) 'oqM»*nted, and celebrated 
from a remote period, the nainw pa>sed into a general 
term. Tho town is beautifully situated, and has under 
one roof a theatre and a ball-room, but gaming was sup- 
pressed in 1872. The famous wooden toys of Spa are 
stained by being steeped in tlie mineral waters. 

SPACE AND TIME, in mathematics. Wo do not 
hero propose to enter into any discussion of the doctrines 
of mctaphjsicians upon the idea of space, or whether it 
is innate or acquired. S]iace and time are essential to 
thought, and arc, come by the notions how we may, neces- 
sary attendants on our own consciousness of existence. 
It is possible for imagination to picture the annihilation of 
all things, itself included, or to fancy that it can form 
such A picture, which is the same thing; but what then 
would remain? Infinitely extended empty space, lasting 
through infinitely extended time. 

In these ideas we have the foundation of the mathe- 
matical sciences; for from space follows form, which is 
tho conception of the manner in which one part of space is 
separated from the rest, and from tho investigation of 
forms arises geometry. Again, time is only apprehended 
by succession of events or ideas, and succession or repe- 
tition gives the notion of numhi nng. And thongh coKtc- 
tion is sometimes stated to be the loading idea in tiumbtr, 
which may be the fact, yet it may he asserted that number 
in the last senso is not tho object of arithmetic, except 
AS furnishing the subject of numbering. The leading 
phrases of urithmetie suggest tlio idea of time, and aic 
derived from it. How often is 2 contained in 12? 
Six times. The 2 presented to the thoughts at six dif- 
ferent times is the mode in which tho collection of 12 is 
connted by twos. 

From both space and lime wo derive tho notion of 
direction, but in very different manners. The extremities 
of a portion of space give the idea of a point of hpace, a 
fundamental notion of an iiidi\isihle index of commence- 
ment or terndration. The extremities of time give the 
notion of points of time, or indivisible portions of duration. 
No point of space contains any space ; no point of time 
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lasts any time. If we choose a point of apace or a })oint I Area^ Population, and Colonies . — The kingdom of 
of timCf we can in our thoughts sot out from the former in Spain, formerly divided into fourteen states or provinces, 
an infinite number of diiierent ways, from the latter in is now, inclusive of the adjacent islands, divided inti> 


only two. This is the law of thought, upon which it is 
useless to speculate ; but it is followed by important con- 
sequences. 

From space and time also we conceive the idea of infi- 
nity. That space and time are unbounded, is the simple 
consequence of their being necessary to our notion of the 
existence of anything; we s])eak of our conception of them. 
For if it could be imagined that sjtace ceased at a certain 
boundary, it would be as ea^y to make it cease in onr own 
neighbourhood; and if duration could be imagined to have 
an end, it would not be difficult to place ourselves in 
thought ^>itliin five minutes of that end. 

If wc estimate the leahty of a conception by its neces- 
sity, which is what we do when we settle the pre-eminence 
of space and time among our ideas, then it is certain that 
the conception of infinity is as real as that of space or time, 
being essentially united with them. Many mathematicians 
try to deny this, and substitute various inodes of speaking 
to avoid the introduction of the idea. It is true that the 
notion of infinite i.s one which it is difficult to use without 
falling into error— a very good reason for a\oiding it until 
the understanding has been uell piactised in mathematical 
deduction, but none for deining its existence. 

h space empt;if is a question often put. Usually the 
answer given is that it is empty save for the luminiferons 
ether, the medium ul ii h allows light and the heat, actinic 


forty-nine provinces, as follows ; — 

ma I Towns from which the smaller 
Old 1 rovlncos. divisions are named. 

Andalnsia . . . Seville, Cadiz, Uuelva, Cordova, Jacn. 

I Granada . . . Granada, Malaga, Almcria. 

I Estremadura . . Padajos, Caccrcs. 

I New Castile . • Madrid, Toledo, Cuenca, Guadalaxora. 
I I.a Mancha . . Ciudad Heal. 

, Murcia .... Murcia, Alhaeetc. 
j Valencia . . . Valencia, Alicante, Castcllon do la 

I Plana. 

I Catalonia . . . Barcelona, Tarragona, Lei ida, Gerona. 

I Aragon . . . Saragossa, Huesca, Tcruel. 

1 ^ ^ /Navarre . Pamplona 

, S sf lAlava . Vittorio. 


‘^Guipuzcoa St. Sebastian. 
(Biscay . Bilbao. 


I ® (Biscay 
I Old Castile 


Bilbao. 

Burgos, Valladolid, Soria, Palencia^ 
Segovia, A\ilrt, Logrono, Santander. 
Salamanca, Leon, Zamora. 

Oviedo. 

Coruna, Lugo, Orciise, Puntevedra. 


Leon .... Salamanca, Leon, Zamora. 

Asturias . . . Oviedo. 

Galicia . . . Coruna, Lugo, Orciise, Puntevedra. 

Balearic Isles. 

Canary Isles. 

The area of continental Spain is 101,100 square miles; 


force, electricity, and (dher >ibiatK)nal states whicli accom- inclnding the Balearic Islands and the Canaries, 107,707. 


paiiy light, to pass from sun and stars to uur earth. Tho 
subject attracted \he notice of Siemens, who, together 
with Captain Ahney, gjue much attention to it. In his 
speech ax prcsi<lent of the British Association (for the pro- 
motion of science) ill lb?<2. Siemens noted that the evi- 
dence was continually, though slowly, augmenting against 
the emptiness of space; and that every late indication 
tended to show that higlily attenuated matter of aqueons 
nature, togeihtr with derivative caibun compounds similar 
to benzine, ethyl, &c., exist in region'^ f.ar beyond tho earth's 
atmosphere. It is quite certain, from spa'ctroscopic and 
photometric obsenatiuiis, that absoiption of light, due to 
the presence of hydrocarbons, takes place somewhere between ' 
the earth's and the sun’s atmosphere. Such discoveries, 
simply as they are “tated, fill the mind with astonish- 
ment, for not only are tlio ^.lst spaces of our system 
tlais materially interconncetcd, but aUo tbo innumerable 
solar systems of which tbe immeasurable universe is 
framed. 

SPADIX is a form of the inflonsccncc of planta in 
which the flowtrs are se.s^jiJc and closely arranged around 
a thick fleshy axis, and the whole surrounded by a largo 
leaf or bract called a spatho. Th** spadix is charac- 
leristic of the Amin order (Aroidacea?), and also of the 
palms; in the latter it is compound or biauching. See 


It has been calculated that in tbo time of Julius Ca*har, 
Spain must have had 78,000,000 inhabitants, and )et in 
1088 it did not contain more than 8,000,000. But from 
that time forward there has been almost a constant increase, 
and in 1886 tbe population was estimated at 17,000,000. 

Tho total area of the colonial possessions of Spain i^^ 
163,876 English square miles, with a total population of 
7,991,894. The returns state tbo .area and population 


of the various possessions as follows ; — 

Area. 

Colonial Possessions. English square 

miles. 

Possessions in America — 

Cuba, 43,220 

Porto Kico, 3,560 

Total, America, 46,770 

IV sessions in Asia— 

Philippine Islands, 114,326 

Sooloo Islands, 050 

Caroline Islands and Palaos, . . 560 

Marian Islands, 420 

Total, Asia, 116,256 

Possessions in Africa — 

Fernando Po, Aniiabon, Corisco, Eloboy, 

8 an Juan, 850 


.^>1’ All IK, 

SPAGNOLET'TO. Sec Kiiikka. 


Total Possessions, . .... 163,876 


SPAIN (^K^pnnn), a country in Europe, ocenp^ing the 
greater part of that peninsnU which is di\idcd from France 
by tbe mountain range of the Pvrfne«*M. The most north- 
ern point is CapeOrtcg.il (43" 40' N. lat.), and the most 
M>utljeniTarifa(36'' 2'j. Fn^iu itMnostnortli-wcstcrn point, 
Cape Finisterre, to the most c ;i.stern, Cape Creux, is a 
distance of 650 111110 . 4 ; from 'laiif.i to p'uentarabia, on the 
\»ay of Biscay, near the boundaiy of France, about 660 
njil<,*i ; and from Cape Ortigal to Cape de (iafn, the most 
son th -eastern promontory, 556 miles, 'ilie average length 
IS 500 miles, and the brca<]th 380 miles. 

Spain is hounded on the E. by the Mediterranean, on 
‘ he S. b) tlift Mediterranean and the Atlantic, on the W. by 
'ortugal, on the N.W. by the Atlantic, on the N. by 
the Bay of Biway, and on the N.E. by France. 


The sovereignty of Spain over tbo Caroline Island.*! 
was formally decided by the Pope in 1885, and admitted 
by Germany and Great Britain. Spain also claims tho 
West Coast of Africa, between Capes Bojador and Blanco, 
the district of Ifni, near Cope Non, opposite the Canary 
Islands, the islands of Klobey on the west coast of Africa, 
and the country on the banu of the rivers Muni and Nayu. 
Tlie extent of the Sooloo Ardiipelago nndcr Spanish pro- 
tection is defined in a protocol signed at Madrid on 7(h 
March, 1886, hj representatives of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Spain, as inclnding all the islands lying be- 
tween tbe western extremity of the island of Mindanao on 
the one side and the islands of Borneo and Aragna on tho 
other, excluding all parts of Borneo and the islands within 
a zone of 8 inarilimc leagues of the coast. 
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Coast and Islands , — The coast line, without takinfi: 
into account the numerous small inlets, is 1870 miles, of 
which 602 are washed by the Atlantic and 768 by the 
Mediterranean. The northern coast, from the boundary 
of France to Capo Ortcgal, runs nearly in a continuous 
lino, with few considerable breaks. Most of the indenta- 
tions are narrow inlets of no great length, and only used 
by small coasters. These inlets are called rias^ as they 
generally constitute tho mouths of small rivers. The whole 
line is rocky, tho rocks nearly always approaching tho sea, 
and forming a mural line \arying in height from 30 to 300 
feet. From Cape Ortegal to the mouth of the Minho the 
coast, though rocky, is less elevated, and presents numer- 
ous headlands and indentations, of which the most re- 
markable is the Bay of Betanzos, which divides into three 
inlets, and forms the harbours of Ferrol, Betanzos, and La 
Corufwu South of Capo Finisterre are four rather large 
bays, called Ria do Muros y Noya, Ria de Arosa, Ria de 
I'ontevedra, and Ria do Vigo, all of which are deep and 
have good anchorage. Along this line of coast there are 
several small rocky islands. 

The coast line of the Atlantic, between the month of 
tho Guadiana and the Strait of Gibraltar, is of a different 
character; it is almost wholly low and sandy, and in 
many parts swampy. That of the Mediterranean from the 
Strait of Gibraltar to Cabo de Palos is in general elevated 
and rocky, but has no indentations, and no harbour which 
vessels of moderate size can enter, with the exception of 
those of Cartagena and Malaga. At Cabo de Palos a low 
and sandy coast begins, which extends as far north as 
Cabo do Santa Pole, a short distance south of Alicante. 
It has no harbours even for small vessels or large boats, 
though it is intersected by several creeks, which in some 
places form small lagoons. The nature of the coast be- 
tween Cabo de Santa Pola and the mouth of the Kbro 
varies considerably, but is for the most part low. From 
thn Ebro to the boundary of France it is alternately Iiigh 
and low, and both the low and the high shores generally 
continue for many miles together; in this part occur tho 
two largo harbours of Barcelona and Rosas. A short dis- 
tance from the eastern coast lit the Balkarig Islands. 

Surface and Mountains , — Spain presents greater and 
more marked differences in tho form of its surface than 
any other country of Europe of equal extent Tho 
Pyrenees, crowned with snow, form a well-de6ned border 
from France. They intersect the connecting isthmus from 
the Gulf of Lyons to tho Bay of Biscay, and the highlands 
are thence continued by the lower range of the Asturians 
through the whole north of Spain to its western extremity, 
the bluff headland of Capo Finisterre. The frontier moun- 
tains are the most precipitous and the grandest on the 
Spanish side, which includes also the highest point, the Pic 
de Nethou, rising to the elevation of 11,426 feet, 6rst 
bcalod by a Russian officer, with a French companion and 
guides, in 1842. Tho peak is an eastern summit of Mont 
Maladetta, or tho Accursed,** perhaps so called from its 
dreary nakedness, as if tho ghost of some mountain lie- 
longing to a departed world.*’ This aspect is all tho more 
striking as the Pyrenees are remarkable for vast forests of 
pine, oak, and b^ch, while the lower slopes and floors of 
tho valleys are carpeted with the greenest grass. The 
chain is from 40 to 60 miles broad, and is cut at groat 
heights by passes, locally styled puerfos, ports or gates, 
which servo as lines of communication. They are com- 
monly mere gaps, only a few feet wide, through which the 
wind rushes with great power, howling dismally. Of the 
Port de Venasque, a thoroughfare from the Spanish town 
of that name, it is proverbially said that in it ** a father 
will not look back at his son, nor a son wait for his 
father.” Another notch near Mont Perdu, called the 
Brbche do Roland, bears the name of the brave Paladin of 
Charlemagne, who Is traditionally said to have cut it with 


his sword, and was himself cut off by the mountaineers in 
that of Roncesvaux. Most of the passes are practicable on 
horseback, and two for carriages arc respectively at the 
eastern and western extremities. Hannibal and Cssar led 
armies across the Pyrenees in ancient times ; Charlemagne 
and Edward the Black Prince in the mediaeval ; Napoleon 
and Wellington in the modern age. 

Tho central region of the country is an extensive table- 
land or plateau, with a mean altitude of 2000 feet, which 
descends abruptly towards the Mediterranean, but has a 
long gradual slope westward towards Portugal and tho 
Atlantic, in which direction most of the rivers travel. The 
plateau is bounded on the north by the Asturian prolonga- 
tion of the Pyrenees, traversed centrally from east to west 
in a deviating manner by the Sierra de Guadarama and the 
Sierra dc Toledo, and walled on the south by the Sititu v 
Moukna. This last ridge overlooks the valley of the 
Guadalquivcr, beyond which rises the Sierra Nevada, 
with tho silvery head of the Cerro dc Mulhacen on the 
north-east of Granada, far above the snow-line, the cul- 
minating point of Spain. In the nomenclature of the 
mountains their respe<jtive forms arc rcfen*cd to — sierra 
denoting a saw-like or serrated range, pic a pointed 
height, and cerro a hog-backed hill. The high plains be- 
tween the central ridges are generally treeless, arid, and 
dreary, to which the name of despohlabo or desert is given, 
and appropriately so, when viewed in contrast with the 
luxuriant aspect of the lowlands by which the plateau is 
skirted. Owing to elevation and exposure, they are swept 
by piercing winds in winter, while scorched by a huruing 
sun in summer; and hence the climate of Madrid, seated 
on one of them, is said to cons^t of nine months of winter 
and three of hell ! The gallego^ a c )d wind, nipping and 
injuiious, blows from the north-west, and a hot blast, the 
sotano [see Smorr«»], from the south-east, exciting fever 
and producing eneiTation. Forests appear on the slopes 
of this high region, in which the cork-tree, the evergreen- 
oak, the kermes-oak, the sumach-tree, the chestnut, and 
hazel arc conspicuous, while tho maritime lowlands on the 
south and cast abound with the choicest vegetable produc- 
tions, and appear like a garden in perpetual bloom. Here 
orange-trees flourish 30 fwt high, laden with golden fruit; 
groves of the mjrtlc, lemon, and mulberry are common; 
the olive, fig, vine, .almond, and sugar-cane are cultivated; 
extensive rice-grounds appear, and the date-palm indicates 
a climate of almost tropical heat. 

Hydrography . — The country is deficient in its river sys- 
tem, owing to the dryness of the climate on the great 
central table-land; the rivers formed aie not for that 
reason proportionate to the magnitude of the area. Nor 
are they available to any considerable extent for the pur- 
poses of navigation, suliering from want of water during 
the summer droughts, while swollen into impetuous U»r- 
rents by the melting of the snows on the mountain- 
ranges. The most important are tho Douno, ncithern; 
tho Tagus, central; the Guadi.ana and the Guadalquivcr, 
southern. These have a westerly flow to the Atlantic, 
but tho first two named p.ass out of the country, and have 
tho lower parts of their course, where their coinnK reial 
value is the greatest, entirely confinod to rortugal. The 
Guadiana also quits Spain for rortugal, but returns to it 
again to form the frontier between the two countiies at its 
mouth. In the Spanish part of its course this stream dis- 
appears among swamps, and has a 8ubtcrrane;m flow of 
nearly 80 miles, but throws up numerous pools at tho sur- 
face, called los ojos (tho eyes) de la Guadiam, Among 
the rivers discharging into the Mediterranean the Ebro is 
the largest, and one of the most considerable which Europe 
contributes to its basin. It drains tho soutliern slope of 
the Pyrenees, and has its soorco near the crest of the chain. 
The syllable guadiy a component in tho names of several 
Spanish streams, and of other localities, is a corruption of 
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the Arabic irnrfy, a river or river-vallcj, introduced into 
the country by the Moors, and adopted from them. It 
appears in Gundiana, the River Ann, and in Guadalquivcr, 
ail altered form of Wiuhj^al-Kthir^ “ the great river,” as the 
^ticaiu would seem to the Africans when compared with 
the scant water-courses of their nati\ e land. The Spaniards 
took the word with them to the New World, where it 
tigures in the names of sites in Mexico. 

Considering the number and height of the mountain 
ranges, it is remarkable tbat Spain does not possess a 
single mountain lake deserving of notice. Its only ex- 
panses of standing water arc the lagoons which line part 
of its south and west coast, and which are not only devoid 
of beauty, but often poison the air with pestilential 
vapours. 

Climate, — The climate, owing to the physical configu- 
ratiou of the surface, varies greatly in difterent localities. 
It is warm on the coasts; the table-lands arc exposed to 
peat heat in summer and extreme cold in winter, ^lany 
of the mountains rise above the snow line, the limit of 
which, in the Pyreni^es, is 8952 feet; in the Sierra Nevada 
11,190 feet. In Madrid, which is situated on table-land, 
the mean temperature of winter is about *13^ of summer 
70^ and of the whole year 58® 2'. The cold in winter 
in the capital has, hnwevor, been known to bo so severe 
as to freeze sentineLs to death. On the table-land in sum- 
mer the sky is gem ially clear and cloudless, and rain sel- 
dom falls, but in winter it both rains and snows frequently. 
Owing to the^e xariations in the temperature, which some- 
times take place vit> suddenly, the climate of the central 
])lateau is far froii; healthy. 'Ihe annual fall of rain on the 
^'IeITa Nevada and on the noith and west coasts is from 
25 to .35 inches, while ca the table-land of Castile it is 
only 10 inches, and tlie capital is often exposed to severe 
drought. Winter is the rainy season. Snow is confined 
clierty to the moie mountainous districts. Stcims are 
not frequent, but shocks of earthquake arc often felt, and 
many attended with fearful disasters arc on record. 

Utmral Afjffct of the Couutrjj. — To a tra\cUer en- 
tering from Ba}onue, in Franco, and crossing the great 
c* rn-growing plains of C.^btile to Madrid, the caily portion 
of the journey through the green ^aIk^s of the Pyrenees 
is picturesque. The Basque provinces arc the best in 
Spain : the inhabitants are a fine, well-grown, hardy class; 
the \illagcs are better tlian most others in the country, 
and if they are dirty and ruined are at any rate pictur- 
oque. But on entering the plains of Old Castile a picture 
of sterility and de!><jlation meets Ids e>cs such as he can 
;?tarcely contemplate witlu-nt a shudder. On every side 
^treti h wide, apparujtly baireii, plains, without a sign of 
l.fc or xegetalion. Hire and thcic appear mud villngc.s, 

• lirly and ruined, the \ciy picture of desolation, so nearly 
the Colour of the surrouiuling U*^el that were it not for the 
t.dl tower of the massive (Lurch round which they cluster, 
they would be scarci ly distinguishable. Of all the ancient 
kingdoms rf Spain probably iho.se of Old and New Castile 
Mid Lton are the most disolale and bain*n, and yet these 
kingdoms are the Jieart and centre of the empire, which 
tirst took it.s rihe from tLern; it is their arms that are 
carried ns the emblem of the wlnde nation; they give the 
name to the natirinal language ; and Castilian pride and 
Castilian honour ha\e hcccjinc words to represent the 
national pride and the national honour. 

If he extends his journey to Valencia, Murcia, or Granada 
ho finds a change in the scene, Tlie plain of Valencia is 
a wonder of fertility and cultivation. Groves of oranges 
e^erywljerc abound; on ocry side run the little streams to 
which the land owes all its fertility; every inch of ground 
apjMrars to be occupied and cnllivated with a care and 
trouble which nothing crmld excel. On every side of him 
rise neat little cottagr-s, carefully whitewashed, scattered 
about through the fields ; stately groups of palms rise here 


and there in dusters, or singly, giving an almost Eastern 
aspect to the country, while rows of mulberry trees, im- 
mense aloes and cactus, and long squares of waving rice, 
with their wonderful fresh green appearance, all combine 
to render it what is called La Uuerta de Valencia (**tho 
Garden of Valencia ”). 

But the true Spain of the present day is to ho found in 
Andalusia. Instead of the mud-coloured villages of Castile 
we find whitewashed towns and paved streets. The people 
also are a finer race — tall, handsome, and well-grown, and 
look exceedingly well when, in their picturesque costume, 
they congregate in the squares of their little towns to show 
ofT their finery and smoke their paper cigars. Andalusia, 
howcvcT, is no exception to much of the rest of Spain as 
regards its general appearance. In some places largo 
plantations of the olives for which it is famous give a 
sombre kind of greenness to the landscape ; but witli this 
exception the whole country looks hare, sterile, and repul- 
sive. The glorious sunshine and wonderfully clear air, 
however, bathe the distant mountains in an indefinably 
beautiful soft haze, and lend a charm to even their scarred 
and arid elopes. The destruction of the trees ha.s no doubt 
tended to produce the land of the present day, which has 
well earned the sobriquet of “ tawny Spain.” Tlie people 
have never availed themselves of tlio coal mines with wliich 
their country is amply furnished, and consequently tho 
only fuel they possess is wood ; and tho denudation of tho 
country has b^n tho rule for centuries, and is still pro- 
gressing in all its vigour. Forests and brushwood alike 
disappear before the ioevitablo axe, until, as often occurs 
in Castile, the traveller may look for leagues over tho 
country without seeing a tree or bu.sh to bnak its unifor- 
mity, and the inhabitants are often obliged to have recour:>o 
for their household purposes to fires of chopped straw. 

Catalonia is perhaps the most agreeable province of 
Spain. Some portions of it are exceedingly picluiesqno 
and beautiful. Placed under tho southern slopo of tho 
highest portions of the Pyrenees, the almost perpetual 
bUowB of their summits tend not only to temper tlu* exces- 
sive beat in sommer, but fumi.sh an iiuc(‘a.sing supply of 
water to iJio rivers. The people arc perhaps tho mo.*,! 
advanced in Spain — active, energetic, and cntci-prising. 
Wherever possible they have used the streams to enrich and 
fertilize the land. Here one sees busy factories and .*iii 
active, swarming population, and feels that he has onco 
again readied the outward circle of progressive civilization. 

Of the remaining old kingdoms of Spain Aragon and 
Navarre most resemble Old Castile in their general fea- 
tures. Murcia snfTers under the scourge of the country, 
excessive drought: occasions have been known in foiiio 
portions of the province daring which no rain has fallen 
for two years. But about the city of Murcia itself, and at 
Orihuela, this general barrenness sudchmly changes into 
the most wonderful fertility. Hero, as well as at Granada, 
the legacy loft by the enterprising Moors, during their 
possession of the country, still bears fruit. In Mlirota tho 
river Segura, and in Granada the rivers Genii and Darro, 
carefully guided and trained, spread over the country in 
thousands of little channels, and tho barren wildeiness 
blossoms like a rose. Almost every kind of fruit can bo 
produced to perfection. 

Galicia, from its proximity to the Atlantic, is much 
more favoured in its climate than the other provinces. It 
is extremely fertile and well populated ; comfortable little 
homesteads dot the countiy, putures and cattle abound, 
and its entire aspect is che^ng and pleasant. The people 
are frugal and industrious, largo numbers of them annually 
go off to the interior to peiform all the hard work which 
the Castilian is too proud or lazy to do. They are tho 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the rest of Spain. 
After years of hard labour they return to their own beloved 
mountains to enjoy the fruits of their toll. 
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Tbti lazy Castilian looks down with scorn on the man 
whOf by lioncst toil, endeavours to raise himself from 
poverty. “ Gallo/^o ” is used as a word of contempt ; and 
to call a Castilian by this namo is considered a gross 
Insult 

Estremadura, onco so rich and fertile, is now almost do- 
populated and abandoned. Down its splendid valleys mn 
the Tagus and Guiuliana uselessly to tho sea. These 
plains, that might rival Murcia and Valmcla in fertility, 
now barely yield ono wretched crop in two or three years. 
The population, sparse and steeped in poverty and wretch- 
ednebs, are not suthoiently numerous for the cultivation 
of the ground. In natural advantages perhaps one of the 
finest provinces, Ebtiemadura is at this day one of the 
poorest. 

The kinds of grain most commonly culti- 
vated are wheat, maize, barley, and rice. The Castilian 
wheat is among the finest in the world, but partly from 
the difliculties of transport, and partly from bad agricnl- 
turo and otiier causes, it cannot be produced and exported 
at a price to enable it to compete with other nations. 
Other objects of agriculture are hemp and flax, especially 
ill tlio basin of the Ebro, and madder and saflron on the 
table-land of Cuenca. In the sontbern districts the sugar- 
cane and cotton arc cultivated, but only to a very small 
extent. The most common vegetables are onions, garlic, 
pumpkins, cucumbers, melons, water-melons, potatoes, 
beans, and pease. Many fruit-trees flourish, including 
almonds, figs, pomegranates, lemons, oranges, pistachia 
nuts, raisins, enrobas, dates in tho southern districts, wal- 
nuts, hazel-nuts, and chestnuts. Plantations of the latter, 
in some of tlie northern districts, cover large tracts. Olive 
trees occur in all parts, except the northern mountain 
tracts, and the vineyards are extensive in nearly all but 
the most elevated regions, Spain, in fact, produces in 
abundance wines of every description. The climate and 
soil arc ho varied that any desired quality of grape may be 
produced, but the ravages of the phylloxera, the interference 
of labour societies, the low prices, and other causes have 
greatly offected the cultivation of the vine. . Attcmjds 
have been made to produce wine from oranges. Among 
the wild ticcs are the swcet-acorn oak, tho cork-tree, the 
kci mes oak, and tho sumach- tree. The liquorice plant is 
abundant in tho vicinity of Seville and near the mouth of 
the Ebro, and tlio prepared juice is sent to all parts of 
lOuropo. TJiere is an extensive trade in esparto grass, 
which grows abundantly and is used for the manufacture 
of paper and other purposes. In most parts of Spain 
agiiculture is stiil in a very backwai'd state, but many 
improvements have Ix^en made in recent years. 

Aninuih. — -Among the doine&lic animals tho sheep and 
hors<‘H avo distinguished. Tlic former, known as tho 
Mei 11108 , are noted for their fine wool, which forms an im- 
portant article of export. Although many of these sheep 
have been smuggled out of the country at different times, 
tlicir exportation has always been prohibited, and their 
pasturage is regulated by ancient laws. The horses of 
fSpain, and especially those of Andalusia, are remarkable 
for their beauty — the Arabs, when in possession of the 
country, liaving stocked it with their finest breeds. Both 
tho mules and asses are distinguished by their size and 
beauty. Cattle are only numerous and of large size near 
tliu higher mountain ranges. Pigs and goats are bred in 
large numbers. There are wild cattle in the mountain 
region of Sierra Nevada, chamois in tho Pyrenees, and por- 
cupines ill many places. The mountains also contain 
wolves, boars, lynxes, wild cats, and martens, the last 
especially in Biscay. The beoia and wolves are, however, 
rapidly diminishing in numbers from the exterminating 
war waged against them by hunters and the peasantry. 
Chameleons are found near Cadiz, and monkeys on tho 
rock of Gibraltar. In no country of Europe, except Italy, 


is so much silk obtained as in tho eastern and southern 
provinces of Spain. The cochineal insect is reared in 
Andalusia, Granada, and Estremadura, and thrives well. 
Bees are very abundant, and much honey and wax are ob- 
tained. Only a few kinds of fish are met with in the 
rivers, but the fishery in the Atlantic is important. 

MineraU . — Spain is perhaps the richest mineral coun- 
try in Europe : mines of every kind underlie her soil. I'ho 
districts of Granada and Marcia abound in lead and silver ; 
Almeria and Guadalajara in silver (so abundant was silver 
in ancient times that some of the commonest utensils of 
the inhabitants w'cre composed of it) ; Huelva, Mnrcia, and 
BadajoH in copper and manganese; Oviedo ami Ciudad 
Real in quicksilver ; and iron is found all over Spain, but 
chiefly in the Pyrenees and Asturian Mountains. Coal 
also abounds in several scattered districts, chiefly in tbo 
Asturian Monritains on both their slopes, in the Pyrenees 
proper, in the Sierra 3Iorcna, and in Cuen 9 a ; but os yet 
it is very little worked, the foreign imports being moio 
than tho home produce. Some of the richest mines in the 
country are in the hands of the government, and arc spar- 
ingly worked. A railway has been made from the mines t<> 
the port of Huelva, and a great impetus has thus h«MMi 
given to the extraction of the ore in that distilct. Galieii 
contains numerous deposits of tin, some of which wero 
formerly worked by tho Romans. As k-fore stated, iioii 
occurs plentifully, and is, as a rule, of vrry good quality. 
Soda is made in many places from marine plants. In .some 
parts large quantities of saltpetre are collected Many 
kinds of marble are procured in Catalonia. Several pre- 
cious stones arc found, such ns rubies, topazes, amethysts, 
turquoises, and garnets. Siilt is found iK.ir C.udona in 
Catalonia, and is also procured the lagoon called the 
Albufcra de Valencia, and from the sea-water along the 
coast between Capo Trafalgar and the boundary of 
Portugal. 

The first exception to Spanish trade exclusiveness was 
made in 1873, when the great copper mines of Rio Tinto, 
in the province of Huelva, were allow'cd to be worked by 
an association of British and German capitalists. The state 
of mining enterprise in this >ery civilized part of Europe 
may be gathered from the fact that at the time of the con- 
cession even a wheelbarrow was unknown hero, although 
these were among the largest copper mines in tlie world. 
The work was done by men with hand- baskets, and llio 
minerals transported on the bucks of donkeys. All modern 
appliances have now been introduced. 

Trade and Commerce , — In the middle ages the nianu- 
factures of Spain, especially along the coast of tlie ^fedi- 
teiTancau, were in a llouiibhing condition, and found aa 
extensive demand, particularly in tho Levant and other 
parts of the East. With the expulsion of tho Moors, the 
branches which they had specially fostered fell rapidly 
into decay, and have never been revived. New demands, 
how-cver, arose in the West, and Spain, as the mother 
country, reserving to herself llio sole supply of the colo- 
nics, was able, for that purpose alone, to carry on a numkr 
of lucrative manufactures. Tho loss of her colonies rutting 
a sudden stop to tho demand, was followed by tho almo^^ 
total extinction of her manufactures. In modern tiinc.s, 
with a settled government there has been an improvement 
in this respect, and within the last forty }ears the value of 
Spain's foiTign commerce has risen from X8, 000, 000 to 
I over £60,000,000 per annum. The Revolution of 1868 
I cost the country very deaily, but it had the salutary effect 
I of sweeping away abuses which retarded the national 
growth, fettered the progress of popular enlightenment, 

I and kept Spain aloof from other European states. Still, 

I as compared with licr neighbours, she is out-distanced in 
the race of progrc;^s. 

Silk and cotton goods are manufactured to some 
! extent in Catalonia, paiticularly in Barcelona; tlauncls,. 
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blankets, woollens, and velvets, in Manrcsa, Tarraza, 
Guadalajara, and different towns of Valencia and Aragon ; 
leather in Valladolid and several towns of Andalusia ; wax> 
cloths in Barcelona; linen, both ordinary and damask, in 
Galicia; sailcloth at Corufia and Cartagena; stained 
paper, jewelry, and pin-celaiii at Madrid ; ironware, chiefly 
of the larger and coarser descriptions for common and 
sword cutlery, in the Basque provinces, Mondragon, Toledo, 
Albacete, Guadix, &c. ; common earthen and delft ware, 
in Andujnr, AKora, Caceres, ; enamelled tiles in Va- 
lencia ; paper in Valencia and Catalonia ; and tobacco in 
wrrious towns, but moio especially in Malaga and Seville. 

The principal articles exported from Spain arc — wine, 
minerals (such as quicksilver, copper, lead, tin, &c.), dried 
and green fruits, wool, cork, and oil. The total annnat 
value of the exports of all kinds is about £28,000,000. 
The value of the imports into the country is in excess 
of that of the exports — amounting to £33,000,000 per 
annum. France beads the list of foreign countries trading 
with Spain, the exports thereto being valued at more than 
£10,000,000 per annum and the imports at £7,500,000. 
Next comes the United Kingdom (including Gibraltar), 
with exports and imports each valued at about £7,000,000 
per annum ; and then Gcnnany, with £3,500,000 imports 
and £300,000 exports. The German commercial traveller 
is indefatigable tliroughout the Peninsula, and being well 
backed and supported makes considerable headway against 
his Knglish and French rivals. Numbers of young men 
destined for business careers are sent to Spain and placed 
in Spanish houses to learn the Language and to study the 
tastes of the people — a task of easy accomplishment, attain- 
able with an ordinary share of intelligence w'ithin a twelve- 
month. It stands to reason that a commercial traveller 
or agent enjoying these advantages is more than a match 
for one wlio can only recommend liis wares through the 
medium of an interpreter or by the mere exposure of his 
price list. At Malaga there is quite a German colony of 
young bnsiness men, who, after a year or two's residence 
there, return home well prepared for entering into the 
employ of Arms having commercial relations with Spain. 

The principal ports of Spain are Barcelona, Cadiz, San- 
tander, Alicante, Malaga, Valencia, Bilbao, Cartagena, San 
Sebastian, and Tarragona. The merchant navy is advanc- 
ing in numbers; while something is being done towards 
the improvement of the harbours. The total tonnage which 
annually clears from the j>orts of Spain is over 8,500,000 
tons. I 

The principal article of import into the United Kingdom ! 
is wine. The other articles of importance are olive oil. 
lead, raisins, vegetable fibre for making paper, oranges and 
lemons, nnts, oxen, copper, quicksilver, manganese ore, 
wheat, silver, copper ore, iron ore, pyrites, cork, eggs, 
almonds, figs, and graf>es. The chief ex|:>ort8 of the United 
Kingdom to Spain arc linen yarn, linen manafactares, raw 
cotton, iron manufactures, coal, woollens, cotton goods, 
steam-engines, other 6<jrts of machinery, tin plates, ap- 
parel. alkali and copper manufactures, dmgs, fish, silk 
manufactures, cinnamon, cr>coa, and tobacco. 

No country of Europe equals Spain in natural com- 
mercial advantages, wlictlier wc consider its situation or 
its products. The coasts are extensive and well lighted, 
and the ports numerous ; the inhabitants, innred to a warm 
climate, visit the tropical regions with comparative safety, 
yet it is far behind most oilier Knropcan nations in com- 
mercial importance. In a treaty was concluded 

with England, by which British goods were placed on the 
same footing as those of other countries, and the English 
alcohol dnties were made more favourable to Spain. 

Internal CommunicaiioiL-^Great effort* have been made 
to improve internal communication, and the roads now 
constructed are excellent, and will bear comparison with 
any la Europe. The railway system has received an ex- 


pansion quite out of proportion to the existing state of the 
country — there being now nearly 5500 miles in operation. 
The railway system centres at Madrid, from whicli four 
great lines radiate in as many directions, connecting the 
capital with all the most important towns in the kingdom. 
Spanish railways have been chiefly built witli French and 
Belgian capital, though some few lines have fallen to Eng- 
land's share, and they are notably tho best constructed 
railways in the country. From the first it has been the 
habit of the government to grant subventions to companies 
which have received their concessions, and formerly os 
much os ono-half the cost of construction was furnished 
in this manner. Now, however, it is prescribed by tho 
Railway Subvention Statute that these grants shall not 
exceed 25 per cent, of tho approved cost. Upwards of 
£25,000,000 have been paid by the government in bonds 
and cash in subventions. The Spanish railways are, us a 
rule, badly managed, and the rate of speed very slow. 

There are several canals in Spain, many of them on a 
I magnificent scale, but mostly unfinished and unfit for navi- 
gation. The chief is the Imperial Canal, commenced by 
Charles V., along the right bank of the Ebro. 

Government^ Catutitution^ tf’c. — The government 

of Spain during the early part of the middle ages was 
absolute, but the power of the king, after 11G9, when the 
first Cortes was held at Burgos, waa more restricted than 
in any other country of Europe. Ferdinand the Catholic 
aimed the first blow at Spanish liberty, by avoiding os 
much as possible the convocation of the Cortes. His suc- 
cessor, Charles V., completed its ruin by defeating the 
citizens who rose in arms to support the cause of national 
liberty. Spain continued to be ruled despotically by the 
kings of the bouses of Austria and Bourbon until tlie 
French invasion in 1808, when the deputies of the several 
provinces assembled at Cadiz, and framed a new consti- 
tution, which was sworn to and promnlgated in 1812. At 
the close of the war, however, Ferdinand VII., who liad 
recovered his liberty, refused to give it bis sanction, and 
re-established the old form of government ; but bring 
compelled soon after (1820) by a military insurrection to 
swear to the constitution of 1812, it again became the law 
of tho land, until it was a second time put down with the 
assistance of a French army. 

On the death of Ferdinand (1832), his widow, Queen 
Christina, wishing to conciliate the Li^ral party, gave the 
nation a new charter (Estatnto Real), and re-estublishod 
the ancient Cortes of the kingdom with some slight modi- 
fications. After various minor changes, a new constitution 
was established in 1837, based on the charter of 1812. 
It was slightly modified in 1845, partly suspended in 1857. 
but re-established In 1864. Frequent disregard of its 
provisions caused the revolution of 18G8, and the estub- 
iishment of a new dynasty in 1870. The new king, 
Amadeus, abdicated in 1873, and tho republic was 
adopted by a large majority of the Cortes. This, 
under the presidency of Marshal Serrano, existed to 
the end of 1874, when Alfonso, the son of Queen Isabella, 
was called to the throne, which be assumed early in 1875. 
Some colour of permanence was given to the new govern- 
ment by the fact that in 1876 Isabella herself was per- 
mitted to return to the country. Tho constitution in vogiie 
dates from 1876, and is founded on that of 1809. It 
asserts that all powers emanate from the nation, and that 
the making of laws resides in the Cortes alone. The form 
of government provided for is monarchical, but little more 
power is given to the king than to sanction and promul- 
gate the laws. The executive resides In him, but he must 
exercise it by means of bis ministers. The Cortes ore 
composed of two bodies — the Sentieand the Congress — both 
equ^ in faculties. A fourth of the former are elected 
every three years; the latter are totally renewed every 
three years. The Cortes meet at the latest by the first of 
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February in each year, and the session must last at least | 
four munths. It belongs to the king to convoke, suspend, I 
cloRO, or dissolve them. He can, however, only suspend j 
them once in the season, and in event of dissolution he 
must convoke new Cortes within three months. Each of 
the two bodies forms its own internal rules, and elects its 
president, vice-presidents, and secretaries. The two bodies 
can never deliberate jointly, or when the king is present. 
Their sessions arc public, except on economic matters or 
cases ncccshitating urgent secrecj^ Projects of law must 
be voted in both by plurality of votes, but at least half 
plus one of the members must bo present. Petitions can- 
not be presented to the Cortes in person, neither can open- 
air meetings be held in the noighbourbood of the legisla- 
tive buildings. Inviolability of the persons of senators 
and deputies is guaranteed. The mode of electing repre- 
sentatives of tliG Senate and Congress is by universal 
sulFrage. The person of the king is inviolable, and the 
mini^iters arc responsible. The king appoints and dis- 
misses them fieely. The power to execute the laws resides 
in the king, and his authority extends to the conservation 
of the internal public order or external security. The 
king disposes of the forces of sea and land, declares war, 
makes and ratifies peace, afterwards presenting to the 
Cortes documentary accounts of the same. Everything 
the king commands in the exercise of his authority is to 
be signed by the minister to whom it corresponds, and 
without such signature no public functionary is to respect 
it. The ministers are responsible to the Cortes for any 
wrong acts they may commit in the exercise of their func- 
tions. To the Congress it belongs to accuse them, and to 
the Senate to judge them. 

The new constitution also established tribunals of justice 
and trial by jury. The judges and magistrates aie person- 
ally responsible for any infractions of the law they commit, 
and any Spaniard can enter public action against them. 
The government present to the Cortes every year, within 
ten days of their opening, the estimates of expenses and 
revenue. No pa}inents are made except duly authorized 
by law, and the same is required before tbo government 
can dispose of any of the public property, or raise money 
on the credit of the nation. The Cortes determine every 
year the number of the land and sea forces. No armed 
forces of any kind permanently exist in Spain unless author- 
ized b} a law, and citizens and foreigners possess the rights 
usual in constitutional countries. 

Church and r</Mcafwn.— The national church of Spain 
is the Roman Catholic, and the whole population of the 
kingdom, with the exception of about 85,000 persons, 
belong to it. According to article 12 of the Constitution of 
187G, a restricted liberty of worship is allowed to Protest- 
ants, but it has to be entirely in private, all public an- 
nouncements of the same being strictly forbidden. The 
constitution likewise enacts that the nation binds itself 
to maintain the worship and ministers of the Roman 
Catholic religion.'* Resolntions of former legislative bod ies, 
not repealed in the constitution of 1876, settled that the 
clergy of the Established Church are to be maintained by 
the state. On the other hand, by two decrees of the 
Cortes, passed 28rd July, 1885, and 9th March, 1886, all 
conventual establishments were suppressed, and their pro- 
perty confiscated for the benefit of the nation. These 
decrees gave rise to a long dispute with the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which ended in the sovereign 
pontiff conceding the principle of the measure. By a con- 
cordat with Rome, concluded in Augnst, 1859, the Spanish 
government was authorized to sell the whole ecclesiastical 
property, except cburchce and parsonages, in return for 
an equal amount of untransferable public debt certificates, 
bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent 

Up to a very recent period, the great mass of the popu- 
lation of Spain was in a state of extreme ignorance, and 
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even yet education is far from being generally diffusefl. 
It was rare, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
and at the beginning of the jiroKcnt, to find a peasant or 
an ordinary workman who was able to read, which accom- 
plishment among women was even held to be immoral. 
Great exertions on the part of Hucerssive governments have 
been made during the last quarter of a century to effect 
such reform in popular instruction ns was demanded by 
modem changes and advance in social institutions, in order 
to bring within the reach of the middle and lower classes 
gi'atuitoDS teaching of a practical and useful description. 

The frequent changes in the opinions of the varions 
governments have not been favourable to progress. At 
present a liberal policy is uppermost, tho masters are left 
free to choose what text-books they please, and anyone 
is free to establish a school ; the most successful attempt 
which has yet been made to escape from the rigid form** 
of the state educational s} stern, and to teach on a liberal 
and independent plan, has been in the establishment of the 
Free Institute at Madiid. The geiieinl system upon which 
this institute is based is rornpl»*toly novel. Besides re- 
ceiving a general state education, with a view to obtaiuirjg 
the degree of bachelor by examination at a public institute, 
the boys are instructed in music, the fine arts, gjinnastics, 
carpentering, and other accomplishments. They are en- 
couraged to devote some of their spare time to atliletic 
games, and great caro is spent on such details os cleanli- 
ness, neatness in dress, and orderly behaviour — points 
which at the public schools of Spain are completely ne- 
glected. The pupils arc taught in small classes, and asso- 
ciate on terms of intimacy and friendship with the masters. 
Each boy is taken once or twice a-wr^^k visit one of the 
museums, factories, workshops^ courts of law, or public 
departments of the govumme it '»t Madrid. TTolidayg in 
term time are devoted to expcuitions to points of scientific 
or historical interest within easy reach of the capital, and 
the regular holidays in the summer months are spent in 
similar expeditions, not unlike reading parties,” to remote 
parts of Spain. The extra expenditure on this account 
is met by donations, the boys themselves paying as far as 
they are able. Such expeditions aic carefully mapped out 
and prepared for by a speci.al course of study beforehand, 
with a view to the composition of detailed essays by the 
boys on tbeir return to school. Though state education 
is free, a very small sum figures in the budget to the account 
of education, and nearly 60 per cent, of the population are 
said to bo unable to read. It is hoped, however, that a 
decree of 1882, providing for tho regular payment of their 
salaries to masters by the municipalities will remove 
the main obstacle to efficient elementary instruction. 
Spain is divided, for educational purposes, into the follow- 
ing university districts Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Seville, Granada, Valladolid, Santiago, Saragossa, Sala- 
manca, and Oviedo ; and tho rectors of these ten univer- 
sities are tbo connecting links between the cdncational 
systems of their respective districts and the central govern- 
ment of Madrid. The primary schools are placed under 
the special charge of the municipalities, every town of 500 
inhabitants being obliged to maintain at least one, and 
every town of 2000 inhabitants at least two such schools, 
besides an equal number of schools for girls. An additional 
primary school, private or public, is imposed by law for 
^very additional 2000 inhabitants. Villages of less than 
500 souls combine to form school districts. According 
to tho law of 1857, the central government at Madrid is 
bound to assist the most poverty-stricken municipaliticb 
with an annual contribution of at least .£10,000 to be 
spent in school buildings. The course of instruction in 
the primary schools is intended as a prcpiiration for the 
“ Institntos,'* or secondary schools. There must be at least 
I one pnblio school of this class in every province, whatever 
may be the number of private establishments. The 
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pense is borne by the provinces, except in the case of 
Madrid, where there are two institutos, supported by 
the central government Tho fees paid by the students 
iU'o sufficient to cover the greater part of the cost of these 
establish ments, for the number of students is very high, 
M‘veral thousands of names being included on the lists of 
the larger institatos. Schools of this class are indeed 
more like universities in thuir oiganizution and management 

Condition of the Industrial Classes . — Catalonia and 
Videncia are the two most important provinces, and Valen- 
cia, Alicante, and Barcelona tho chief seats of industrial 
activity, Spain enjoys every variety of climate, from ex- 
cessive cold to Afiican heat, and where the latter pix; vails, 
the same indisposition to physical exertion prevails which 
is observed in hot countries. Saints' days and trade 
societies, as canied on, materially hinder the adequate 
development of manufacturing industries. The ordinary 
food is dried tunny or other fish, capsicums, oil, bread, 
fruit, and red wine, for breakfast; a thick soup, made 
with nee, beans, garlic, olives, pulse, potatocst or bread, 
for dinner. The poorer classes often eat ‘‘ gaspaclio," a 
cold soup made of slices of bread in vinegar, oil, and water, 
flavoured with garlic; the red wine of the country is good 
and cheap, flesh meat and spirits are raicly consumed, 
and the working people as a rule are well knit, strong, and 
enjoy excellent health. Their clothing is good aud suffi- 
eitMii, that of the pea.santiy, especially oii fete days, hand- 
some and picturesque. 

Army and A'ury. — 'rhe army of JJpaiu was reorganized in 
Ititid, after the iiexlel of that of France, and by subsequent 
laws in lt^77, and 1883. Under the new mili- 
taiy law, the lumeJ fyrees of the kingdom consist of — 1, u 
]tennanent iirniy; 2, a first active leservc; 3, a second or 
siUt utary reserve. All Spaniards pa.st the age of twenty are 
liable to be drawn for the permanent army, in which they 
La\t* to serve three years; they then po-ss for three years 
into the first or active rcsenx*, and for six years into the 
second resen e. By a payment of about XfiO any one may pur- 
cha.se c.xeuiption from service. For the colonial army the 
total f»eriod of sen ice is eight years, four with the colours 
and four in the second resene. By increasing the number 
of dep<jt battalions, assigning to each reserve battalion 
a specitil district, aud making it the essential basis of regi- 
mental organization, both for lecruits and fur the re.scrves, 
it is hoped that in time Spain may be able easily to 
mobilize in case of necessity an anny of 40O,0u0 men. 
71ic stieugth of the permanent oiiny of the Feiiiosula in 
lt?87 was y3,00U men, aud 13,000 officers. For military 
purposes the kingdom, witli the islands, is divided into 
fouitcen districts or ''c.ipitanias gcnerales," at tho head 
of each of which stands a captain-general” 

Ihe navy consisted in 1887 of— First class, four ironclad 
frigates, bo guns; one armour-clad, building in France; 
four screw frigates, 07 guns ; six cruisers, 48 guns. Second 
clas:;, four screw fngates and cue paddle frigate, 104 guns; 
light cruisers (five building), 21 guns; four paddle and 
MX screw conettes, 32 guns; two troopships, 7 guns. 
Third class, one ironclad monitor, 3 guns; one floating 
battery; two transports, 4 guns; seventy screw gunboats, 
105 guns; five paddle gunboats, 0 gums; and two despatch 
vessels, (i guns. There are besides seven torpedo boats 
and one torpedo vessel, and three tor;>edo boats building, 
beside various tugs, depot and school ships, and smi^ 
craft. For the defence of the colonies, and mainly of Cuba 
and Forto Kico, Spain maintains a small fleet of gunboats, 
tldrty-five in nnmber, all of the same size, 107 feet long, 
22 i feet beam, 8 feet depth of bold, and drawing about 
5 feet water. They are screw steamers, and each one 
carries a 100-pouudcr pivot gun at the bow. Many of 
these are said to 1^ unfit for sen’ice. The navy of Spain 
is manned by 14,000 sailors and 7033 marines, and coin- 
iiandcd by one admiral, twenty vice and rear admirals. 


and 650 commissioned officers of various grades. The 
navy, like the army, is recruited by conscription, naval 
districts for this purpose being formed along the coast 
among the seafanng population. 

Finance . — The finances of Spain have over been, and 
still are, one of tho greatest st ambling-blocks of her pro- 
gress in the path of civilization. When she was niistrcsa 
of the world, and had in her possession tho wealtliiest 
mines, she was poor and embarrassed, and tho slave of 
expediency. The revenue of the country has much increased 
of late years, but the expenditure has been raised in an 
even greater degree. In 1822, when the great English 
loans were made to Spain, tho total revenue of the country 
was only about X6, 000, 000 sterling. In 1850 tho revenue 
actually realized was X12, 720, 000; in 1855, X15, 000,000; 
in 1860, Xll),000,000 ; and in 1867, X22,000,000. Tho 
latter sum, however, included X4,500,000 derived from 
recent sales of national property as “extraordinary” 
revenue. 

The national and church property was, and is still, of 
immense value, but there was a reluctance in some people 
to buy the latter on account of religious scruples, till 1858, 
when a concordat was concluded with tho Pope, and sanc- 
tion obtained for the sales, which were then actively con- 
tinued, tho government giving great facilities to the pur- 
chasers. The payments were to have been made one-tenth 
in cash, and the remainder in promissory notes from ouo 
to ten, and even nineteen, years. As a mutter of fact, 
payment has generally been made in debt certificates, and 
tho idea of any value attaching to these is tiiily a “ hope 
deferred.” 

It is extremely difficult to obtain any reliable idea of tho 
revenue and expenditure; but it is well known that tho 
estimates of Spanish finance ministers have rarely, if ever, 
been justified by actual receipts of revenue, and this in 
spite of the undoubted fact that the national iiicomo has 
shown an elasticity and capacity of growth whicli countries 
enjoying untroubled peace and equable prosperity might 
envy. The revenue, indeed, which, as we have alre^y 
observed, was only X15,000,000 in 1855, Iiad risen in 
1867 to £22,195,000. Then came the revolution, the 
struggles for tho establishment of the republic, the civil 
war, and of course the progrexs of growth was checked. 
In 1885-86 the budget estimateuf income was £34,589,272, 
and expenditure £35,885,875. 

It was admitted by successive ministers of finance in 
recent years that Spain was absolutely unable to pay interest 
on its debt in the existing state of things, mined both by a 
costly and wasteful civil war, and desperate and equally 
costly eCTorts to suppress the insurrection in Cuba. In a 
report of the government of the King Alfonso XII., datc>d 
J^y, 1875, it was stated that not any of tho national 
creditors could hope to be satisfied without having recourse 
to credit operations at an enormous rate of interest, which 
in a short time doubles the original debt It was arranged 
in 1881-82 that the bulk of tho Spanish debt should bo 
converted into a new series of 4 per cents. The external 
debt was thus rednoed (1884) to a capital of £77,193,596 
at 4 per cent ; the redeemable internal debt reduced to a 
capitid of £72,000,000 now internal 4 per cents. ; and tho 
perpetnal Internal to a capital of £77,749,600, also at 4 
per cent. There are besides £8,598,475 at 2 per cent ; 
£2,818,100 5 per cent quicksilver bonds; the 5 pc^r cent 
consolidated due to the United States, £120,000 ; the 8 
per cent due to Denmark, £120,000 ; and the 8 per cent 
securities and guarantees. The total capital of tho debt 
was thus redneed to £238,099,771. In the budget of 
1885-86 the total charge of the debt was £10,988,510, 
or nearly one-third of the total expenditnro. 

/faces, Character^ Customs, and General Description 
of the Peqpfe.— The inhabitants of Spain consist cliiefly of 
Spaniards proper, composed of a mixture of ancient abori- 
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fiincs, Romans, Visigoths, Vandals, and Sucvi, but there 
are also in the country three other distinct races — Basques, 
occupying the province of that name, forming about 
one twenty-fourth of the whole population ; Modejars, a 
remnant of the Moors who, in the general expulsion of their 
countrymen, found refuge in several valleys in the king- 
dom of Granada and the Castiles, and whose descendants, 
unmingled with the other inhabitants, are still living there, 
to the number of about CO, 000 ; and Gitanos or Spanish 
gypsies, who are found diffused over all parts of the pen- 
insula, but do not number above 45,000. The Spaniards 
proper, to whom only it is necessary here to advert, arc of 
middlu stature, well formed, of a sallow hue, sharp features, 
dark hair, and keen black eyes. The women are generally 
of middle or low stature, but often gracefully formed, with 
nhnr)st n<piiline noses, full, dark eyes, black hair, and com- 
plexions varying from the fresh tint of North Europe to 
the light olive of the Moors. 

The li.abits and customs of the inhabitants vary greatly 
in different parts. The most ordinary drink of the middle 
ami higher classes at meals, especially breakfast, is cho- 
colate. Wine is consumed in only comparatively small 
quantities ; more is drunk at a German table d^hoU in a 
(lay than at a Spanish one in a month, and the kinds in 
geiieial use are seldom much stronger or better than the 
low-priced wines of France. The favourite dishes consist 
of mutton and pork — especially the latter — dressed in 
\nriouM Mays, nncl aecompanied with cabbage, gnrbanzoa 
(Spanish beans), onions, and large pease callc(l chichoros. 
The tkMa, or repose during the heat of the day, is custom- 
ary nith all classes throughout Spain. From one to four 
o'clock ill Miidrid aud most other largo towns the shops are 
cither shut or a curtain drawn before the door ; the shutters 
(>f every uindow are closed, and scarcely a respectable 
pCMson is found on the street. But the moment X\\o siesta 
IS over all is again instinct with life and bustle. Exercise 
is generally taken in the evening, when nearly the entire 
population is abroad. Tertuliae^ or evening parties, are 
frequent in the great towns, bat except in Andalusia tlie 
Spaniards are certainly not an hospitable people. They 
meet but seldom at each other's houses in comparison with 
other nations; never take their pvchero and garhmzoe 
together ; and no friends, but only the near relations who 
live in or about one house ever surround the Spanish 
bonnl. Invitations are given for tertuHae or evening 
pm ties only, uud at these the heaviest refreshment is agua 
fnsca and a few lumps of sugar ; if ices are added the 
goirtc may he fairly termed sumptuous. The theatre is 
coinp.iuitively little frcciuentcd ; but high and low, young 
and old, male and female, are passionately attached to the 
bull-fight — a most brutalizing sport derived from the 
Romans, and one of the darkest spots on the Spanish 
character. Great effect is given to the spectacle by the 
gay and gorgeous dresses worn by the parties engaged. 
Even priests appear as spectators, though not os formerly 
in full canonicals, but in disguise. Sundays and Mondays 
are the principal days on which the fights take place. 

The handsomest females are to be found on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and in Andalusia ; those of Castile are 
generally plain ; their complexions are bad, and very soon 
become yellow and dry, to which, perhaps, nothing tends 
so much as thiur inordinate use of powder and paint. As 
the beauty and grace of the Spanish women have been 
ove rrated, so doubtless their morality has been unjustly 
depreciated. It is quite true that immorality is still vbry 
general both among the upper and lower classes, and no 
country in Europe has such a large proportion of foundlings 
and foundling hospitals. With but very few exceptions 
tho old stamp of Spanish' nobles seems to be extinct. 
Combining a strange medley of character, the Spaniards 
present tho spectacle of a people gifted with some of th.c 
finest charnctciistics of the human race. 


Ilittorg . — Thei e is indisputable evidence that the Spanish 
peninsula was well known to the much-wandcring TIke- 
nicians at least ten centuries before the Christian era. Tho 
Tarshish of Scripture, whence minerals were brought in 
ships of Tarshish,” referred to a portion of the south 
coast. Its aboriginal inhabitants appear to have lx;en Celta 
and Iberians, who were afterwards designated by tho 
common name of Celtiberians. Nothing is known, how- 
ever, of their earlier annals, and the history of Spain really 
dates from the establishment of the Carthaginian colony of 
Barceno (the modern Barcelona), about 300 yeais before 
Christ. The Punic traders were attracted thiilicr, like 
their Phcenician ancestors, by its miues of gold and silver. 
They exported prodigious quantities, and though tlie yield 
was considerably reduced in the time of the Romans, yet 
even then, in nine years, no less than 111,542 lbs. of silver 
and 4895 of gold, besides an immense quantity of coin and 
other valuable articles, rewarded tlieir enterprise. 

After the second Punic War the Romans resolved to 
carry their arms into a country endowed with such natural 
wealth. The subjugation of Carthage rendered them 
masters of tho Medilenanean, and their fleets easily trans- 
ported tho legions to the iSpanish coast. Ihcy foiyul the 
Spaniards no despicable ojiponents. They succeeded in 
establishing themselves on the eastern and southern coasts, 
but as they penetrated inland, were met with a more deter- 
inined resistance; their enemies were as bravo as them- 
selves, animated by a noble love of fieedom, and to the 
military skill of the Romans could oppo-^c as some coiinter- 
balanoc a familiar knowledge of a rugged aud diflicnlt 
coimtrj'. The Nuinantines, Cantabri^ms, and Asturians 
long maintained tbeir independeiict. While Rome was 
engaged in tho third Punic War sj*\er!il tril)es who had 
formerly been in alliance wi... (\irthago, united tlK'm‘'t'lvcs 
und(‘r the command of Viriath m, .i hunter, and afterwards 
a predatory chief, and boldly attacked the Romans iu that 
part of tho peninsula which they called Lusitania, now Por- 
tugal. They defeated the praitor Vetitius with a loss of 
4000 men. The Romans sent a second army against them, 
but Virlathns wa^ again victorious, and actually made bim- 
sclf master of the whole country. 

Carthage fell, and Rome immediately addressed herself 
to tho task of recovering her supremacy in the peninsula. 
She found it a difficult enterprise. At len^h Scipio 
iEmilianus, the destroyer of Carthage, was despatched to 
close the war. He laid siege to the principal stronghold 
of the revolted tribes, Numantia. After a most desperate 
resistance it bubmitted, tliongh scarcely a citizen survived 
to grace the conqueror's triumph. All Spain acknowledged 
the Roman rule, and was divided into two great divisions 
— Bstica or Hispania Clterior, .and Tarracunensis or His- 
pania Citerior. 

Tho spirit of revolt, however, lay dormant. When Sulla 
had crushed the party of Marins at Rome, n.c. 81, one of 
tho ablest of the Marian chiefs, Sektohius, fled to Spain, 
where be speedily collected a powerful army, and ulti- 
mately nearly the whole of the peninsula was wrested from 
Rome and acknowledged his chieftainship. Sertorius was 
treacherously assassinated by one of his officer^, n.r. 72. 
The traitor assumed his victim's place at the head of the 
insurgent troops ; but soon fell before the military capacity 
of Pompey the Great, and Spain submitted once moro to 
tho Roman dominion. 

Isolated revolts continued to occur for many years, 
until the rebidlious tribes were literally exterminated by 
Agrippa, Thenceforward the peninsula showed no signs 
of independent life. Augustus encouraged the develop- 
mont of its vast resources by many wise measures, and 
himself founded the colonies of C.Tsar Augusta (Saragossa), 
and Augustus Emciita (Merida). It is said that the 
Spanish provinces nt this time possessotl a popuhatlon of 
40,000,000; that Tarragona had 2,500,000 inhabitants, 
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and Merida supported a parrison of 90,000 men. In 
tbi>e statements tlic'vo is doubtless much exagperalioii, 
blit it is certain that Spain prospered largely under the 
lioinan sway, and gave birth to many men of first-nito 
genius : .as Poinponius Mela, Seneca, Lucan, and the em- 
perors Trajan and Theodosius the Great. 

This halovon period came to an end as the fortunes of 
the imperial city 6.ank into decay. The Gothic tribes of 
VandaU, Alani, and Suevi ponred into the Peninsula. 
The kingdom of the Vi&igoths was founded about the year 
420. The Vandals, from whom Andalusia received its 
name, were forced to retiic before the great Visigoth con- 
(pieror, Wallia. The Koinans uere compelled to fly by his 
successor, Kuric, in -181; and finally, the unity of the 
Spanish nation under a ViNigoth king was established by 
Leo\igilJ, who in 083 drove the Suevi from G.alicia, and 
confirmed by the introduction a few years Ititer of the 
Ciiristian religion, under the auspices of Kecc.arcd I. 

The Second Period of Spanish history may be con- 
sidcied to date from the year 711, which witnessed the 
overthrow, on the field of Xercs de la Froiitera, of lioderic, 
the last of the Goths by the Saracen in^aders. Nearly 
the of Spain was brought under Moorish dominion 
by this decisive battle, ns well as tbe outhing Gothic 
province of Soptimanla (now I^nguedoc) — those Goths 
who still stiuggled for independence concealing themselves 
in the highlands of Asturia, Iturgos, and Biscay. 

Tbe Moors at tiist regarded Spain as a dependency of 
their North African pro\incp, but eventually administered 
it by emirs ubem tlic Caliph of Damascus appointed. 
Pursuing their carngjof conquest into Ganl, and c.apturing 
tbe Balearic Island^, as well as Sardinia and Corsica, they 
neglected the lining power of the Asturians, who about 
718, under a pnnee of loyal blood, Pelnyo or Don Pclagio, 
succeeded in establishing ihtlr virtual independence. The 
kingdom tlius cuated (that of Leon and Oviedo) was aug- 
mented in 7oS by the annexation of Galicia; and towards 
the close of the century by parts of Lctm and Castile. In 
7o8 anothtT Christian kingdom was founded in Sobraiwc, 
including some portions of Aragon and Navarre, and its 
.sovereign, with short-sighted policy, formed an alliance 
with the Moors, and fought by their side at Koncesvallcs 
against the army of Charlemagne. 

Mo-in while, a succession of twenty emirs in about forty 
years threw Moorish Spain into a condition of niiscrablc 
anarchy, which continued with little improvement, until, 
in the middle of the eighth century, Abderrah’man, the 
caliph s viceroy, threw ofl the yoke, declared himself inde- 
pendent, and founded the caliphate of CoituovA, where 
he built a glorious mosque as a pennaneiit memorial of 
his genius and his j)Ower. For nearly two centuries CJor- 
dova remained the capital of the Moorish kingdom and 
the ceiitic of learning, art. and science. 

About 933 a new CbristLin principality appeared in 
.Spain, th-it of Castile, which occupied the centre, between 
the kingdom of I.eon and Oviedo, and the Moorish cali- 
phatf>. Fiom this central position it was well fitted to 
become tlic great f»>cm of Christian fKiwer. It fell under 
the sway of tlic kings of I>*on and Oviedo. In 1085 
Don S.Tiichez bestowed it ujKm his son, Don Ferdinand, 
with tbe title of king, who thus, on bis father’s death, 
united under one crown I^on and Oviedo and Castile. 

Aragon, another Christian state, w’as carved out of 
Mwrish territory about the beginning of tbe eleventh 
century. Its earlier annals are but imperfectly knoivn. 
About the yc'ar 1035, S.anclio III., surnamed the Great, 
king of Navarre, erected it into a kingdom for his son, 
1)011 Ramiro, who enlarged it by the di.stricts of Sobrarve 
nnd Ribagorza, and by various conquests from the Moors, 
It Roon became very powerful, and acquiring by marriage 
the county of Barcelona, reached the wa-coast, and was 
^i.abled t0 extend lt.s arms to Sicily and Naples. 


We may now glance at Spain as divided into two 
unequal part.s by a straight lino drawn from oast to west, 
from tho co.asta of V^aloncia to a point southward of the 
mouth of the Douro. North of this lino the country 
belonged to tbe Christians; south of it, to the Moors. 
The latter, in point of wealth, power, and resources, were 
greatly superior to tho Christians; but they wore divided 
amoDg thoinsolves, nnd lacked that spirit of enterprise and 
persistent proselytisin which Christianity communicates to 
its believers, and we find tbe Christian kings gaining 
victory after victory over their enemies’, until the latter 
were crushed on tho memorable field of Tolosn, tGth July, 
1212. In this great battle the Moslems lost 100,000 
killed and 50,000 taken prisonci-s. It completely broke 
the power of the dynasty of tho Almohads, who had 
succeeded the Almoravids (about 1150), ns those had 
succeeded the original race of caliphs, the Ommiad.s. 
Tho only independent Moorish state now remaining w.is 
the kingdom of Granada, founded by Mohainmcd-beii- 
Alhama, ahont 1238; but this, in 1210, was compelled 
to become tributary to Castile. 

Tho Third Period of Spanish history is occupied by 
the dissensions which broke out between tho difTeront 
Christian princes, after their union had been loosened by 
the removd of all fear of Moslem oppression. Our limits 
prevent us from detailing these intestine disturbances, 
wliieli would neither interest nor inform the reader. 

Tho two leading Chri.stinn kingdoms were those of 
Castile and Aragon. That of Navarre ocenpied an in- 
ferior position. Castile was distracted by the doniostic 
feuds of its princes, of whom tho most notew’orthy were 
Ferdinand 111., Alfonso X., Alfonso XL, nnd Queen ls.i- 
beila. Aragon, undi.sturbcd by internal troubles, throve 
rapiilly, and under each sncce^ing monarch enlarged its 
borders. Jayme I. conquered Valencia and Majorca; 
Pedro III., Minorca and Ivi^a and Sicily; Jayme 11., 
Sardinia and Corsica ; and Alfonso V., Naples. Thus, as 
a maritime and commercial power, Aragon was preparing 
to bind the dislocated provinces 4nd states of Spain into 
one firmly-welded and compact kingdom. 

The chronicles of Navarre must be briefly glanced at, 
from their connection with European history. From 1284 
to 1328 it fonned a part of France; and even after the 
severance of tbe two crowns a close alliance was main- 
tained between the French and Navarrese royal hoii.se**. 
Charles, surnamed tho Wicked, who ascended the throne 
of Navarre in 1350, espoused the daughter of John of 
France. He nevertheless entered Into a negotiation witli 
England against the French monarch, but being betrayed 
at Rouen, was thrown into prison^ and many of his prin- 
cipal councillors were treacherously executed. His nil- 
liercnts immediately solicited English aid. Tho Black 
Prince invaded France, defeated the French at Poitiers, 
and captured their sovereign. Haring thus meddled in 
Spanish affairs be was induced to lend his support to 
Peter the Cruel of Aragon, who hod been deposed by an 
intrigue of his brother, Henry of Transtamare; and ho 
defeated the allied forces of Don Henry and tbe French 
in 1868. Tbe crown of Navarre, meanwhile, asserted its 
independence of France. Charles III., surnamed the 
Noble (1887-1426), restored order to its administration ; 
and his daughter Blanche, marrying John, king of Ara- 
gon, the two kingdoms were for eome years united. On 
tbe death of Jolm, Navarre was again fonned into au 
independent state under his daughter, Eleanor do Foix, 
and her son, Francis Phoebus, who, In 1488, was succeeded 
by his daughter Catherine and her husband, John d’Albret. 
It could not maintain its Independence, however, against 
its powerful neighbour, and all Navarre south of the 
Pyrenees was conquered and annexed by Ferdinand of 
Aragon in 1512. 

Tlio kingdom of Castile In 1474 was united to that of 
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Arap;on by tho mnrrm^je of its Bovcrei^rn, iH^bclla, to the 
prudent and politic Ferdinand. Christian Spain being 
thus united under one sceptre, it was obvious that the 
holitary Moorish caliphato of Granada must soon fall before 
its attacks. A crusade against the Moslems was proclaimed 
by Pope Sixtus IV.; and Ferdinand, ns a true son of the 
church, led his knights against tho warriors uf tlio crescent. 
Tho gallant struggle whicli ensued has been celebrated in 
poetry and prose, in ballad and legend, as well as in sober 
histoiy. It terminated in 1402, when Granada was cap- 
tured after a two years’ siege, and tho Moors finally with- 
drew from Spain, where their banners had waved for 
upwards of 800 years. 

Fourth Period , — But the fortunes of Spain received a 
gn-ater stimulus in 1402 than was afibrded even by the 
fall of Islam. In that year, on the 17th of April, 
Columbus set out in quest of a new world, and opened 
up to Spanish enterpiiso the apparently inexhaustible 
resources of Noith and Soutli America. Mexico was 
afterwards subdued by CoiiTics, and Pern byPiZAKRO; 
and their gold and silver flowed for years iuto the trea- 
Miry of tho Spanish monnrehs, providing them with the 
means of extending their conquests in Europe, and in- 
citing them to aspire to universal dominion. In the 
sixteentli century Spain was the foremost European power. 
Her seamen were tho most skilful and adventurous ; her 
soldiers the bravest and best disciplined. Her ports were 
thronged with richly laden argosies, her flag floated on 
eveiy known sea. Under the able administration of Car- 
dinal Ximenes her internal peace was secured by many ad- 
mirable reforms, and the rights of the burgher class asserted 
against (ho pretensions of an arrogant nobility. When 
Chailes 1. (afterwards the Emperor Cbailes V.) succeediNl 
Feidiiiand on the Spanish throne (1517), ho came into 
possession of an empire which almost equalled that of 
ancient Hume in extent, and surpassed it in its resources. 
He inherited not only Spain and Austria, hut the Nether- 
lands and Francho Comte, Naples and Sicily; and his 
election to the imperial crown of Germany in 1519 seemed 
to laiso him to the indisputable position 5f arbiter and 
dictator of Europe. The marriage of his son Philip to 
Queen Mary of England appeared a further consolidation of 
Ills power. But Luther preached tho Reformation in (>cr- 
iiiany. English seamen found their w-ay to the rich shores 
of Peru and Mexico. A spirit of revolt, which tho free 
thought of Protestantism fostered, awoke in the Nether- 
lands. France, abi I med at Spanish preponderance, allied 
he] self with every state that ventured to oppose the great 
emperor. Great indeed was the contrast between 1520 and 
1555. All Europe had changed its aspect, and new prin- 
ciples of policy were regulating states. Protestantism was 
an established fact, and the treaty of Possau, in 1552, gave 
libcityand equality to the professors of the new faith. 
CliarIcB was sagacious though heartless as a ruler, but an 
unredeemed bigot as an individual man. The necessities 
of his condition, by which he was forced to give toleration 
to tho enemies of the church, weighed upon Ida heart. A 
u>unger hand and bloodier disposition, he thought, were 
needed to regain the ground be had been obliged to yield, 
iind in Philip his son be perceived all these requirements 
fulfilled. Ill 1556, therefore, be resigned to Philip his title 
of monarch of Spain and tlie Indies, with all their de- 
]ieiidenoioa, and the empire to his brother Ferdinand. He 
tlicn retired to the monasteiy of St. Just, where in un- 
restrained gluttony and fanatical absurdities he sought to 
forget his disappointment, and died, unlamented, in 1558. 

The decadence of Spanish power which had begun under 
Charles made rapid strides under Philip. The Utter was 
nulhing if not a bigot; he was incapable of forming or 
appreciating any great measures of policy, yet his ambi- 
tion spurred him on to attempt the aggrandiiement of his 
crown. Ills tyrannies forced the Flemings to molt, and 


in tho princes of Orange they found leaders worthy of a 
gallant people. Encouraged by tlin nyinpathy and aid of 
England, they fought a long, a gallant, and eventually a 
successful fight for lil>erty and indepimdcnce. Bitterly 
wroth against tho English, who so audaciously coun- 
tenanced his rebellious subjects, and whose sca-rovers 
were harassing his American coUtniis, liu resolved on 
crushing them by one supreme blow, and l.timrlied against 
them tliat splendid failure, tho Spamsh Armada (1588), 
which, scattered by English guns and still more adverse 
elements, left its bones on the rocky coasts of Ireland and 
the Hebrides. Ont of 130 vessels only 5.3 escajicd destruc- 
tion, and 20,000 of the best soldiers and seamen of .Spaiu 
perished. 

Philip died in 1598, having reigned forty-three years, 
lie was succeeded by Pliiiip III., his son by his fourth 
wife, Anno of Austria; his <‘ldest son, Don Carlos, accused 
of a cons|>iracy against his father, having ended his days in 
1668. During the reign of Philip III. tlic already declining 
commerce of Spain received a fatal blow by the expulsion 
of the Moriscos, or descendants of the M(X)rs, the most in- 
genious and industrious portion of its population. This 
act cost the kingdom 600,000 of its be>t sulijects, and re- 
duced the public rc\enuc from .3o,()oo,uoo to 11,000,000 
ducats. In the reign of Philip IV'. (1621-05) Puitugal 
successfully revolted against its .Spanish tyrants, and 
placed a scion of the house of Biaganza on its throne 
(1640). Eight \ears Liter Philip was compelled to ac- 
knowledge formally (he independence of the .Seven United 
Provinces, virtually accomplished inlf ^ ccntuiy be/«»re. 
His kingdom ^^as al^o a sulRTcr by his allinijcc with 
Austiia in the Thirty Year. 'A ir fpr he was compelled to 
cede to France the provinces Kou•^ill('^ and Pcipignan, 
and to give his daughter, the infanta Maria Tliercsa, to 
Louis Xl\\, the object being to transform Spain into an 
appanage of tho French crown. 

On the death of Charles II. (16C5-17U0), without issue, 
the great war id tho sncct*».sion broke cut, tlie .Sj>auish 
throne being contested between Philip of Anjou as the 
grandson and leprescntativc of Louis XIV.. and the Arch- 
duke Charles of .Vustiia, hiothcr to the Empeior of Ger- 
many (Josejjh), To piuvcnt the contemplated aggiandizt- 
mciit of Fiance the maritime poweis took up arms on 
iM'half of the archduke, and a seriis of campai::ns eii'^ued, 
in which the Duke of M.arlborough. as gcnei.ilis^imo of the 
allied armies, foiled tho tactics of Lom\ XlV.'s generaU, 
and inflicted on the French (he great defeats of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malpl.aqnct. But the unex- 
pected dentil of the Emperor .Joseph in 1711 completely 
changed the aspect of aflr:iii>. The aiohdukc succeeded to 
the imperial tliroiie, and Eurojje had now to fear the pre- 
ponderance of the house of Au'^tiia. The peace of Utn'cht 
was therefore concluded, which confiimed to Philip (he 
Clown of Spain, but stripped it of neailyall its cou'^e- 
queiicc; Belgium, Xaph‘s, Sicily, and Mdan were given to 
Austria; Sardinia to .^avoy; and Minoica .and Gibraltar 
to England. 

In 1717 Spain, under the direction of Cardinal Alhcnmi, 
prepared to put aside the treaty of Utrecht, but the British 
government sent a licet into the Mediterranean, winch at- 
tacked and defeated the Spanish naval force at Cape 
P.assaru, near .Sicily (August, 17]S\ and alm<»st an- 
nihilated it. Alberoni was dismissed, .and a soit of armed 
truce resulted between the two poweis, until a long .'series 
of petty insults induced Knghnd to declare war in 1739. 
Spain, however, soon found it necessary to conclude peaci*. 

Philip V. died in 1746, his son, Ferdinand \T., without 
issue, in 1759. Ferdinand's half-brother, Ch.arlca III., 
then king of the Two Sicilies, succeeded him. His reign 
was marked by war with England, .and by the great siege 
of Gibraltar, which terminated so brillijintly for the renown 
of the British arms. Chniles I \\ .ascended the throno in 
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1788. Ilih iviiHi opened auspiciously, and Florida Blanca, infamous intrigues of Queen Christina procured her banish- 
a mini>tiT of genius and integrity, strove earnestly to re- ineiit in 1861. In 1858 the O'Donnell ininistiy was formed, 
’^'ive the drooping cominereo of the country, and to intro- which lastevl until 18CG, whose object it became to divert 
duce many useful leforins into the administration of justice the attention of the Spaniards from their internal alTairs 
and the laws. I'nliappily for Spain he was succeeded by 1 by a show of spasmodic vigour in foreign policy, 
the unprincipled (Knloy, who inaugurated an era of shame, | The first movement in this direction was against 
corruption, and imbecile misgovernment. In 1795 bo de- I Morocco. War was declared on trivial grounds, and 
cliircd ^^a^ against Great Britain, but being defeated at ! Tetuan captured in February, 18G0. In Iho following 
sea, was compelled by the peace of Ainums, in 1802, to year Spain seized upon a portion of the island of St. 
code Trinidad. Hostilities were renewed in 1804, and the Domingo, and joined with France in an armed interven- 
n.aval power of Spain sustained at Trafalgar, in the fol- tion in the atVairs of Mexico, from which, however, she 
losing year, a defeat from wljich it has never recovered. | soon found cause to withdraw. On the iTn)st trivial pre- 
The intrigues of the court and the dissensions between | texts, too, Spain declared war in 18C4 against the repub- 
Cbarles and bis. son Ferdinand proxided Napoleon with a j lie of Peru, and in the following year another of her former 
pretext for intiTfeiing in the internal aflfturs of the country, ! colonics, that of Chili, became the object of her \indictivo 
of \xbicli be was not sl(»w to avail himself. He inveigled | anger; but the Chilian republic behaved with a firnmess 
the whole of the rox.il family into his power at Bayonne, and determination that the Spanish government little an- 
declaied the Spanisli throne vac .mt, and proceeded to place 1 ticipated. She refused to accede to any of the demands 
upon it his brother Joseph. French annies were poured j pressed upon her, and gallantly resisted every attack, 
into the peninsula, and Napoleon doubtless supposed that | Meanwhile, the internal condition of Spain olTercd small 
opposition wiis im{Kji.sible ; but the Spanish people sud- I grounds of hope or consolation to her best friends. The 
denly awoke from their long lethargy : every peasant flew 1 immorality of the court, the weakness of the legislature, 
to arms, aud supported by England, prepared to defend ' the arbitrary policy of the govoniment, and the selfish am- 
tbeir eberisbed independence. Without Wellington and i bition of her chiefs, provoked constant ri.sings, and a groat 
bU soldiers, however, the struggle would have been quickly portion of the country was for a long time under little 
ended; and though the guerilla xx.arfare embarrassed the better tb,m military law. The death of Marshal Narvaez 
French gcncraU, it was Briti‘‘li bayonets w'hich expelled | in March, 18G8, removed from the counetU of the queen 


them fiom Spain. The Spanish armies, at all events in 
the first }ear of the .struggle, were utterly useless; they fled 
on every field; tlicii geneials were either imbecile or 
treacherous; auvl ^o great and sustained e.xertion was 
made ag.iinst the inx\a4t r^. In the councils of the nation 
was neither \igour nor unanimity. 

Uur space will nut allow us to enter into any det,ailed 
account of Wellington’s peninsular campaigns, but wc sub- 
join a tabular view of the principal actions by which they 
were diStingnisIicd. 


B.ittlc of Viiniera, . . . 

•* T.alavera, . . . 

“ Fuentes d'Onorc,. 

Albucia. . . . 
Storming of Bad.ijo-*, . , 

Battle of Salamanca, . . 

*• Vittori.a, . . . 

“ rvrenee.s, . . , 

“ St. Jean de Luz, . 

*• Orthez, . . . 

** T.irbes, . . . 

Toulouse, . . . 


August 21, 1808, 
July 27, 28, 1809. 
May G, IHll. 

M,ay IG, 1811. 

April 6, 1812. 

Julv 22, 1812. 

June 21, 1813. 

.Inly 28, 1813. 

Nox ember 10, 181.3. 
February 27, 1814. 
.March 20, 1811. 
April 10, 1814. 


the one man of energy and talent who still remained faith- 
ful to her interests. Gonzales Bravo and liis colleagues, 
who succeeded to power, endeavoured to suppress all op- 
position by acts of wholesale violence. The deportation of 
I a number of leading officers to the Canaries, and the sud- 
den banishment of the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, 

I coupled with the increasing scandal attaching to the private 
life of the court, snapped the last tics which united (Jucen 
Isabella to her subjects. A visit of her majesty to San 
Sebastian in September was made the signal for revolt. 
The fleet led the way by pronouncing against the dynasty; 
the garrison of Cadiz joined the insurrection; and the 
banished generals made good their escape from their island 
prison. General Prim returned from exile; and within a 
fortnight of the outbreak the royal cause xvas abandoned 
by all ifs supporters. After an insignificant battle at 
Alcolc.'i the army went over in a l)ody to the insurgeiit.s ; 
the queen sooght refngo in France; and a pruviHional 
government, of which Prim, Serrano, and Topeto were tho 
I leading members, was established at the capital, and rc- 
! ceived the aiUicsion of the provinces. On the Ist of Octo- 
: ber the Bourbon dynasty was virtually deposed. A general 
election took place in January, 18G9, and tho members of 


Fenr.nxiul Vll. was lO'^torcJ to his throne on tho 14tli tho Cortes then elected by univeranl snATrage decided by a 
cf .Mav, 1814. He commenced a career of despotic I large majority in favour of a monarchical form of govern- 
trraniiy xvhich droxe his ‘'Hbjccts into rebellion — a re- } meut. 


buhnn only f^iipprevsfd by Frencli bayonets (Octolier, I Considerable difficulty, however, was experienced in find- 


1^23,1. and Axhicli he piiiiLsbed by the most infamous 
In I?<33 he kft a distracted kingdom to his 
(laaglitf r, Isubfibi II. 

11 bi other, Don Carlos, immediately raised the stan- 
dard of n volt, cont‘-nding that by tbe .Salic law, which, 
howexer, had been pqx-ahd, the throne of tSpain was 
hereditary only in tbe irab' line. He dre w around liirn all 
thf' ab-jolntisti of .Sj;ain ; the IiliCral.s e.sp(jiu.<>ed the cause of 
Isabella II. Civil war prevailed for s^-veral years, though 
by solemn treaty between the principal EurfijK-an powers 
the rights of Isabella II. h.ad In-cn acknowledged in 1834. 
The next event of im[K/rtancc was the great struggle lie- 
tweeu E*‘partero, the chief minister and \irtual dictator, 
and the queen-doxxager, Christian, for supreme power dar- 
ing the queen's minority. In 1843 Kspartero was com- 
ji^lled to fly to England, and O'Donnell and Nan'oez 
fL^.humed tl.e reins of government. Under their auspices n 
^■'W consstitvtion was arbitrarily proclaimed in 1845. 'Ihc 


i ing an occupant for the throne at once popular and willing. 
The Duke of Genoa, the King of Portugal, and Prince I..C 0 - 
fM)]d of Ilohenzollem, each In turn declined the honour ; 
and upon France demanding from the King of Prussia a 
perpetual guarantee against the Prince of Hohenzollcrn 
becoming king of Spain at any future time, there ensued 
the desolating Franco-Gefman war of 1870-71. In tho 
meantime a eon was bom to the eldest sou of Victor 
Emmani|el, and the Duke of Aosta, thus no longer Ixdng 
heir-preaomptivo to Italy, was Induced to accept Prim's 
repeated offer of the crown of Spain. On the IGth of 
November, 1870, the Cortes elected the duke by 191 votes, 
03 only having favoured a rcpubllo and 22 tho Duke of 
Bfontpensier. Amid great rejoicings at Madrid the new 
sovereign was at once proclaimed as King Amadeus I. He 
had oot, however, been many weeks on tho throne before the 
Carlist faction revived in new energy, and the republicans 
(lUo determined to try their chance. Other events combined 
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to prove to tlie king that, liowover constitutional his call to 
the throne, a foreign inonnrchy would never take root in 
Spain. King Amadeus ivas received and treated from tho 
first rather as a distinguished visitor tlian ns a ruler elected 
by tho Spaniards themselves. 'J'lie king had the courage 
of Ids race, and would have been willing to grapple with 
the insurrections and other difficulties of the country, but 
did not feel disposed to be merely tolerated as a king. In 
the early part of 1873 lie resigned tho crown, and retired 
to his family and home in his own land, after a brief reign 
of two years. On his departure the republic was at once 
proclaimed, and the country again becaino involved in a 
frightful state of auarchy and confusion. Wearied with 
their mutual strife tho various factions offered little resist- 
ance to the return of Bourbon rule, and in 1873 the son of 
tho former queen was proclaimed as Alfonso XII. But 
Don Carlos, the son of the Don Carlos of Isabella's 
youth, still continued tho wretched strife in the north, 
which Lad already paralyzed the productive powers of tho 
country ; the finances became, if anything, more involved 
than ever, while the war in Cuba threatened to turn tho 
richest Spanish colony into a heap of ashes. Spain became, 
in fact, utterly and iinpotently prostrate. Early in 1876 
the Carlibt insurrection was suppressed, and tho revolution 
in Cuba terminated in 1878. In January of that year the 
King of Spain was married to his cousin, the daughter of 
tho Duke of Montpensier, but unfortunately she died in the 
following June, amidst the national regret. In 1879 be 
was married to tho Archduchess Christine of Austria, but 
he died in 1885, and a posthumous son, bom in 1866, w'as 
proclaimed king, under the regency of the queen. 

Spanish Lanouaou and LiTeitATURE. — Strabo in- 
forms us that various dialects were in use in bis time among 
tlic inhabitants of the Peninsula, and that the Turditani had 
a written code of laws in verse. The Phosnicians and Greeks 
who settled in Spain must also have introduced their own 
languages, whilst the Celts, who occupied tho north-west- 
ern districts, spoke their own tongue. During tho long 
period of Roman domination these languages seem to have 
made room for tlie Latin, except ia the north and west of 
the Peninsula, where the Basque [Bee Basque Lanouaok] 
was always, and is still, generally spoken. The northern 
nations who invaded Spain in the fifth century of our ei*a 
adopted the Latin, which they corrupted by making tho 
nouns indeclinable, aa in their own rude dialects, and 
increasing the use of prepositions. Then came the Arabs, 
whose language spread over the whole Peninsula. Nearly 
two centuries after the capture of Toledo by Alfonso VI., 
Arabic was still spoken there in preference to the Castilian. 

Of these lieterogeneons elements the modem Spanish 
language is formed, altliough it would be difficult to say pre- 
cisely at what time it began to assume its present shape. The 
earliest document written in Romance or Castilian hitherto 
discovered, bears tho date of 1 178. Owing to tho splendid 
course of Spanish mediaeval conquests the Spanish language 
is sornowliat w'idcly spoken. Its chief centres outside Spain 
aro Mexico, Central America, Cuba, and some other Wcbt 
Indian Islands, the greater part of South America, and tho 
Canary and Philippine Islands. Although Italian is a 
formidable rival, it ia usually admitted tiiat Castilian 
Spanish is the finest tongue in Europe for beauty of sound, 
since it has all tho sweetuoss of Italian, with a gravity and 
grandeur all its own. 

LiVerari/re.— Tlie Romances or popnlar ballads of Spain 
wore coeval with or subsequent to the formation of the 
Romance or Castilian languige. After these the rhymed 
chronicle of tho Cid (*^Poema del Cid CompCAdor") ia the 
oldest monument of Spanish literature hitherto discovered. 
It is written in a kind of rude Alexaudrine, and bears 
evident traces of being founded on previous ballads which 
recorded the exploits of that warrior. The supposed author 
lived about the end of the twelfth century. 


Tho annals of Spanish poetry continue barren of names 
until the middle of the fourteenth century, when the 
example of Alfonso XL of Castile, and of his relative Don 
Juan Manual, the celebrated author of El Conde Lucanor,” 
a book of tales with moral and political maxims, operated 
powerfully on the Castilian nobility. It was not, however, 
until the ago of John 11. (1407-54) that a spirit of im- 
provement was discernible in tho oneiont national poetry. 
Among the noblemen who composed the poetical court of 
John II., Don Enriqne, marquis de Villcna, was one of the 
most distinguished by his classical learning and his talents. 
Besides a translation of the iEncid in verse, wiilcli has 
been lost, he wrote a mythological and moral work, entitled 
“ Los Trabajos de Hercules ” (tbe Labours of Hercules), 
which was printed for the first time at Zamora, in 1483, 
folio. His pupil, tho Marquis de Santillana, naturalized 
the Italian sonnet in Castile; and his epistlo to Don 
Pedro, coustablo of Portugal, on the origin of Castilian 
poetry, is invfiluablc. 

Of the state of Spani*^!! poetr)' under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, a notion may be formed from the perusal of the 
“Cancionero General,” where fifty Castilian noblemen figure 
as authors. Don Jorge Manrique wrote bis beautiful moial 
couplets (‘‘Coplas do Don .lorgc Manrique,” Sev., 1494), 
which have been been admirably translated into English by 
the American poet lAingfellow. Traces of the origin of 
the Spanish drama are first visible in this reign. During 
the fifteenth century the Spaniards possessed their religions 
mysteries and their farces, like the rest of Europe. In 
1414 the Marquis de Villena composed an allegorical play 
(“Coincdia Alegorica”), wh'ch was performed at the court 
of Aragon at tisc corvmation of '"erdihand. In the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella considerable progress was made 
in historical writing. AIoDf.o de Palencia; Bernaldez, 
whose valuable chronicle is still unpublished ; Pedro Martyr 
de Angheria, or Anghiera, the author of the “ Opus Epis- 
tolarum” (Alcald, 1530); Antonio do Valera, i^ho, besides 
his chronicle of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” wrote a general 
history of Spain (Saragossa, 149*2), which was reprinted 
five times before 1600 ; Lucio Marinoo Sfculo (“ Obras 
Historicas” (Alcald, 1530), Antonins Nebrissensis, or do 
Ncbrija (Granada, 1550), who was also the author of a 
Latiu and Spanisli Dictionary (Sev., 1606), and several 
grammatical and philological works; and lastly, Pulgar 
(“Keyes Catolicos,” Vallad., 1665) flonrished during thl-^ 
reign. Tho conquest of Granada (1492) gave a now iin- 
pulse to the ballad poetry of Spain. It became the fashion 
among the Spanish romance writers to seb'ct from the 
events of Moorish history materials for their songs. Such 
is the origin of the “ Koinanres Moriscos," or .>foorish 
ballads, w'ith which the Spanish Roinanceros are filled, and 
which have erroneously been considered as the work of con- 
verted Moors, or as translations from Arabic songs. Many 
of them have been admirably rendered into English by 
J. G. Lockhart. 

Hitherto Spanish literature had developed itself without 
losing .any of its ancient forms, and a tnie national spirit 

revailed in all the works, but tho Italian wars ha\ing 

rought the Spaniards into contact with Italy, a chant:!' 
was effected in the national taste. The introduction of tlu' 
style and forms of Italian j>octry was chiefiy duo to Juno 
Boscan Almogavor, who, by imitating the cla^ssical models 
of antiquity, and incorporating into Castilian pc>otry the 
excellencies of the Italian poets, gave a new direction to 
the literary taste of his countrymen. Ho w.ss as*iistcd by 
his friend Garcilaso dc la Vega, whose beautiful oclogue<«, 
in the stylo of tho ** Arcadia” of Sannnzaro, are still 
unequalled, and of which nii excellent English translation 
in verse has beer made by Mr. Wiffeii. The next Spanish 
poet who foUowed in tbo path of Boscan wms Don Dieg»> 
Hurtado dc ^lendozo, the minister of Charles V., well 
known for hU classical learning, bis fine collection of 
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Greek MSS., and for his labours in almost every branch of 
literature. Saa de Miranda and Jorge de Montemayor, 
both natives of Portugal, though they wrote chieHy in 
Spanish, imitated Italian models. The latter was the 
author of a pastoral romance entitled Diana,” which was 
soon translated into almost every Kuropean language. 
Pedro Padilla was another successful writer of pastoral 
poetry (“ Kglogas Pastoriles,” Sev., 1482), into which ho 
introduced the Italian and ancient Spanish metres. Fray 
Luis de Leon drew his inspiration from the classics, and 
principally from Horace, and his metrical versions of the 
Psalms and part of the Hook of Job are inimitable. 

The attempts of the Spaniards to imitate the romantic 
epic of the Italians faiicil, nor were they more successful in 
thoir serious edurts. K\i n thu ^^Araucaua” of Krcilla, 
“ Las Navas do Tol(»sa,” by Christoval de Mesa, and “ YA 
Bernardo,” by Balbuona, are far beneath the “Gcrusa- 
lemme Liberata” of Tasso or “ As Lusiadas’* of Camoens, 
But dramatic poetry during this period, and principally 
(luring the first half of the seventeenth century, made great 
progress. Torres Naharro, Lope de Rueda, Cervantes, and 
1 ‘Npecially Lope de Vega, contributed to improve tlie Spanish 
drama. In fertility of invention I^pe de Vega is un- 
paralleled: according to his o\ui statement he icquired no 
more than twenty-four hours to nrite a versified drama of 
three acts, interspersed with sonnets, tercets, and octaves, 
and abounding in iiiTi.i* ^ting situations. He sometimes 
wrote a play in thiee or four hours. This astonishing 
facility enabled him to supply the Spanish theatre with 
upwards of 20U0 ( riginal dramas, all in verse, of which 
only about 400 have been piintcd. Calderon followed, but 
liis genius was of aliighcr and graver cast than that of his 
predecessor. Until thf* latter end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the plays of Ix/pc de Vega, Calderon, and the writers 
( : their resp( cti\e schools, were universally acted through- 
out Spain. Kven now some of the best arc still brought 
on the Spanish stage, though they have been recast or 
modernized. Caldeions “ Rrodigioso” has been translated 
into English by Sheliey, and some of his poems by Arch- 
bishop Trench. Lipe de Vega has afforded numerous 
hints for plot and incident to the dramatists both of Eng- 
land and France. 

About this time (161 .j--3o), a new, irregular, and 
fantastical stjle was inirodiK’eJ into Spanish poctiy, upon 
which the Italian school of the Mariuists began to exercise 
a considerable influence. Manoel de Faria e Sousa, a 
rortugiiese by birth, was one of the first to adopt in his 
writings that turgidity and affectaticjn which marked the 
Italian p<*ets. Luis dc* Congoia cairied this bombastic and 
fortud style to the higlipst pitch, and he soon found a host 
of admirers, who wer" called (iongoristas, from the name 
of their leader, but who gave themselves the more honour- 
able appt'llalion of cnltvufta* (or writers in cultivated 
ptWc), in opposition to the simple but irregular effusions of 
t >(i liatif^nal .school, at the liead of wbii.li was Lipe do 
V(ga. 'Ibis innovation, In.wewr, w'as not witliont oppon- 
(nts: the two brother.-^ Aigensol.i, Manual de Villegas, 
Jiui'gui. E^pmd. and othf-rs. winist censuring the style of 
the.r antagoiii'ts uph* .M the niition.il school; and Quevedo 
assailed th».in most hiiteily in his *■ Culta J.atinipar]a.” 
But (jaig -ra's adm»rei.s were not tasiJy defeated. A new 
schiT^jl, called th( C^awcpti^tas. in imitation c^f the Italian 
term Conceltisti, appiii d t-j tlie foIlowerH of Marino, started 
lip. wh(j, without the vigorous mind and sup^-rior talents of 
tb‘dr model, carried to cxccs-s the empty j>(mip and verbose 
obscurity of his artificial language. Tl.e cnlti\ation of 
pros*- during the abo\'- yeiiod did not keep pace with that 
of p'^ctry. The imitation of the ancient classics was con- 
sidered the only irnaili ot improving it. The learned 
toeologian Fenian I'crez de Oliva was the author of a 
c.doguc on the dignity of man (“ Dialogo de la Dignidad 
del ifombre,’* .Madrid, 1772, 4lo) written in the manner of 


Cicero, which is perhaps the best fragment of didactic prose 
in Spanish literature. He was followed by lii.s pupil and 
nephew, the learned Arnbrosio Morales, historiographer to 
Philip II., whose works on the history and antiquities of 
the Peninsula are greatly esteemed, and have been largely 
followed by Prescott and others. 

After imitating for some time the Italian novelists the 
Spaniards invented a kind of novel, which, by way of 
distinguishing it from the pastoral romances in prose and 
the numerous romances of chivalry, received the name oi 
Novelas del Gusto Picaresco (or “novels of vagabond life”)^ 
The “ I..azarillo de Tonnes,” by Diego de Mendoza, wliicli 
appeared for the first time at Antwerp in 1558, and was 
speedily translated into Frencli, Italian, and English; 
“ Gusman de Alfarache,” by Mateo Aleman ; “ El Escudero 
Marcos Obregon,” by Espinel ; “ La Picara Justina,’’ by 
Ubeda; “La Garduna de Sevilla,” by Salas Barhadillo 
(Madrid, 1G42); “El Bachillcr Trapaza,” by Cnslillo 
Solorzano, are fair specimens of this style of writing, 
which is peculiar to Spain. Nor can we pass over the 
Novelas Kxctiiplares of the inimitable Cervantes, whose 
“ Don Quixote” is, independently of its other merits, the 
most classical work in the Spanish language, and w'hich 
has secured a world-wide reputation. The influence which 
it exercised in Spain has not been surpassed by that of any 
work in any country, and it may justly bo said to have 
stamped out the last flickering embers of feudal chivalry. 
It is one of the great masterpieces of fiction, whoso 
characters have become household words in every European 
language. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth ccntuiy Fiench 
literature began to diffuse its sjilrit over the whole of 
Enrope, and it was natural that Spain, when* Philip V. had 
instituted academies on the model of the French, should 
look up to France. Ignazio de Luzun must be regardc'd as 
the founder of this new school Luyando undertook to 
introduce regular tragedy on the Spanish stage, and with 
this view produced two dramas, entitled “Virginia” and 
“ Athaulfo.” Velasquez, Nosarre, and Mayans endeavoured 
to introduce the French stylo into other branches of litera- 
ture. But the mass of the nation still clung to the old 
fonns ; romances were still written and sung. Garcia do 
la Huerta, an academician aud librarian to the king, 
attempted to revive the taste for ancient national litera- 
ture, by publishing a collection of the best Spanish dramas 
(“ Theatro Escogido,” Madrid, 1785), and writing a tragedy 
entitled “ La Raquel,” which was intended to combine the 
old Spanish models with the dignity of the French tragic 
style, without, however, being subject to tlie rules of 
French dramatic art. In the second half of the last cen- 
tury, under the rule of Charles HI., Spanish literature was 
in some manner revived by the labours of the two academics 
At Madrid, bat chiefly through the encouragement given by 
the Academia de la Lengua, which distributee! prizes 
among tbe best poets. Some epic essays by V'ajgas Ponzo 
and the elder Moratin show that the poetic genius of the 
Spaniards was not altogether extinct. Don Thomas 
Yriarte wrote a didactic poem entitled “La Musica;” 
Juan Melendez Valdez (bom 1754) completed tbe move* 
ment by founding the “Salamanca” school. His most 
characteristic works are some Anacrccmtic odes not inferior 
in merit to tliose of Villegas. Cienfuegos, Salas, (jiiintana, 
Arriaze, Santos Pelegrin, Lista, NoroOo, Gorostiza, Mora, 
Cadalso, the author of the “ Cartas Marrueras,” and many 
others, distinguished themselves in the various kinds of 
lyric or dramatic poetry. To Moratin the younger tho 
Spanish stage was greatly indebted, and ho was tho flrtt 
who introduced the true comedy (“Comcdla do Cos- 
tumbres”) after Molibreand the brnt French comic wri tom. 

Among more recent writers Martinez de la Roza is one 
of tbe most successful. As a comic writer he is considered 
equal to Moratin. Ho has, moreover, gained great repu- 
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tat ion as the author of several tragedies, of which “ La 
Viuda do Padilla” and **£dipo”are the most esteemed. 
An epic poem on the siege of Saragossa ; a drama in prose, 
entitled “La Conjuracion de Venecia” (the Conspiracj of 
Veiiico), an art of poetry in imitation of that of iioilcau, a 
political work, entitled “ £l Kspiritu del Siglo ” (the spirit 
of the age), and several lyric poems, show his powers for all 
branches of literature. A new school of dramatic writers 
has also boon formed in Spain, whoso object seems to bo to 
comhino the French drama of the school of Victor Hugo 
and Dumas with the old national style. One of the best 
known novelists of the day is Catherine Bohl, who writes 
under the name of Fcrnan Caballero. 

Spanish Drama , — In Spain, as elsewbcro, it was the 
churcli that gave birtli to tlio modern drama. The earliest 
theatrical performance of which we find any mention in 
Spanish annals, is that exhibited in 1414 at the coronation 
festival of Ferdinand the Good, king of Aragon. It was 
from the pen of the Marquis de Villena, and it seems to 
have belonged to the class of Moralities in vogue in the 
infancy of the Spanish drama. 

It uas near the close of the fifteenth century that a sort 
of theatre was first established in Castile. The earliest 
dramatic attempt in this division of the peninsula was 
made by Juaii de la Kiicina, who, besides numerous other 
poetical works, composed some small pastoral pieces, which 
combined the elements of the comedy, the ballet, and the 
vaudeville. The first performance of these pastoral 
comedies took place in 1402. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the first regular Spanish dramas were 
produced, though not in Spain. Bartolome de Torres- 
Nuliarro composed some comedies in his native language, 
which were performed at the court of Leo X. at Rome, at 
the same time that the '^Mandragola” of Mnchiavclli and 
the productions of Aretino were being exhibited there. In 
the compositions of Torres-Naharro there is invention, 
well-drawn character, and spirited dialogue; they have 
al 2 >o the licentious tone of the Italian comedies of that 
])criod, and contain satires against the church such os 
Luther himself might have dictated. No sooner did 
Naharro's pieces find their way to Spain (about 1520) than 
they were proscribed by tlio Inquisition. These and other 
first attempts in regular dramatic composition having been 
suppressed, found no imitators, and were soon forgotten. 

The founder of the truly national theatre of Spain was 
Lope de Kueda of Seville, who quitted his trade of a gold- 
beater to join a company of strollers, of whom ho shortly 
became tlie cliitf. For a number of years ho perambulated 
from toun to town, but his great reputation at length 
made him in request at court. 

About 1680 were established at Madrid the two theatres 
do la Cruz and del Principe; and some superior minds 
tunied their efibrts to dramatic composition. Gen’autes, 
just returned from ids eventful Algerine captivity, was one 
(»f tljc earliest adventurers in this career. [See Cekvantks.] 
Ho wioteat Madrid; and at the same time Juan de la 
Cueva produced some dramas on llio stage of Seville. 
Cristobal do Virucs, a Valcocian poot, reduced the mimber 
of acts from four to throe. The scenery of the Spouihh 
theatre was also considerably improved. 

Already, in the sixteenth century, we find in Spain the 
contest fully and warmly engaged in between the daims of 
the dramatic writers to an absolute independence of the 
classic rules, and the critics demanding a rigid adherence 
to the precepts of Aristotle. Thus, while the rhetorician 
Piiiciano was exhorting the theatrical writers to respect the 
unities, Juan do la Cueva undertook, in his “ Exemplar 
Poctico,” the defence of the dramatic liberties. In tbo 
midst of tlicse contests arose Lope do Vega, who is noticed 
ill our account of the literature of Spain. 

In 1 (>21, twelve years before his death, happened that of 
tbo gloomily devout Philip IIL, who was succeeded by a 


younrg prince addicted to pleasure, passionately fond of the 
theatre, and himself a reputed poet. These circumstances 
added force to the impulse already given, and introduced 
the most brilliant peric^ of the Spanish drama. 

Near the close of Lope de Vega’s dramatic reign appeared 
Calderon de la Barca, who was destined in some degree to 
dethrone liim. It is in the class of Avtoa Sacrainetitales, 
or religions dramas, that the genius and .spirit of this fine 
poet are most richly and fully developed. As the religious 
ceremonies of paganism had given birth to the Grecian 
theatre, so did those of Christianity give birth to llic modern. 
The original principle of the dramatic spectacles, intro- 
duced or sanctioned by the Romish ecclesiastics, was that 
of exliiblting before the eyes of the faithfal, on each of tho 
great festivals of the cliurcb and commemoration days of 
the saiuts, n living representation of the passage of the 
New Testament or of legendary history to which the cele- 
bration in question referred. Ihcse performances, which 
in all the rest of Europe went by the name of Mysteries, 
were in Spain called from the beginning Divine Plays 
{Comedias Dininas) and Sacramental Acts {Autos Sacra- 
mentales). They were performed with gicat pomp, not 
only in tho public squares and in processions, but also at 
the great theatres of the capital. Lope de Vega wrote some 
hundreds of these pieces, but Calderon, in tins department 
AS in others, bo far excelled both his predecessors and his 
contemporaries, that letters patent weie granted to him 
confening tlie exclusive privilege of furnishing the Autos 
for the use of the capital — a monopoly wLicIi ho enjoyed 
for thirty-seven } cars. 

In tho course of Calderon’s protracted career aiose 
Moreto, who with less of tho national iTre of invention and 
riclinesH of fancy, distinguished himVif chiclly by giving a 
more perfect developmeni • * the plays of character, and 
may be regarded as one of ’he models of Moliiiic. Frny 
Gabriel Tellez, a monk, lived about this time, and under 
the assumed name of Tirso de Mulino, gave to tlic stage a 
number of pieces, which were afterwards collected and 
published by his nephew. He was the first who dramatizrti 
the story of “ Don Juan and ihu Statue,” availing himself 
of the legend invented by the Fianei''can monks of Seville 
to account for the disappearance of tlic real I)(>n Juan de 
Tenorio, whom, in order to teiminatc quietly his notorious 
excesses and impieties, the holy brethren had drawn into 
an ambush and slain. 

During this most brilliant period of the Spanish theatio 
there was a host of diainatists of tlie second order; but 
tho disasters whicli befel tho Spanish monaichy in the 
latter years of the reign of 1‘hilip IV\, and the decree of 
the queeii-rcgent soon after his death, “that all plavs do 
cease until tlio king my sun shall be obi enough to be 
entertained by them,” piodiiced a rapid decline in tbo 
dramatic art, during w-hich period only one author worthy 
of notice appeared— Solis, tlio eloquent historian of the 
conquest of Mexico, who left several plays of suip.assing 
merit. 

With him may be said to have expired the Spanish 
theatre properly so called, the elevation of Fhilip V. to llie 
throne of Spain having given prevalence to the Fieiich 
Laste, In the course of the eighteenth century, it is true, 
some attempts to re-evect a national drama were made 
successively by /amoia, Luzan, Canizares, and Jovell.inos; 
but to nrrivo iit a work of origiii.'vlity we must come down 
to the commencement of the present century, to Moratiii 
and Martinez de la Rosa, who are bietly mdiced at the end 
of our account of Spanish literatiiie. 

Misled apparently by the word Comcdla^ which in Spanish 
has always bad as comprehensive a signification a*; tho 
English term /’/<iy, many of the most eminent ountinontal 
critics, especially among tho French, have alleged a total 
absence of tragedy in the Spanish theatre, and spoken of 
it as a singular and unaccountable phenomenon. This is 
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hy no means tlie case. Boscan, who first introdnccd into 
Spain the Italian style of vei-sification, made a translation 
from one of the tragedies of Euripides, which has not been 
presened ; and about 1620 the learned Fernan Perez de 
Oliva wrote two other imitations of the Greek theatre, the 
“ Venganza de Agamemnon,” taken from the “ Elcctra ” of 
Sophocles, and the “ Hecuba,” translated from Euripides. 
These tragedies, written in elegant prose, remained unknown 
be\ond the universities; nor have we reason to suppose 
that they were acted even there. About 1570, however, 
Jiiau de Malara gave to the theatre of Seville several 
tragedies on scriptural subjects, as “Absalom,” “Saul,” 
&c. ; and at Madrid, then recently chosen to be the capital 
of the kingdom, a monk named Geronlmo Bennudez pro- 
duced, under the name of Antonio do Silva, two tragedies 
founded on the remarkable liistory of Inez de Castro. 
About the same time also, at Valencia, were played various 
dramas, still more remarkable, composed by Cristoval de 
Virues and by Andres Key de Artieda. Virues opposed 
the clasMc rules, in which he was followed by Juan de la 
Cucn:i, who, after imitating the “Ajax” of Sophocles, 
brought out at Seville two original tragedies; one, “Las 
Sieta Infantes de Lara,” founded on a popular tradition ; 
the other, taken from Roman history, and combining two 
tiagic subjects, the deatli of Virginia and that of Appins 
Clandius. Meanwhile, at the Madrid theatre, the tragedies 
of the friar Bermudez weie succeeded by those of Lupercio 
de Argensola. to uhicli Cen antes gives high praise. 

It is plun how much the romantic spirit predominates 
over the classical, even in these productions (professedly 
trape) of the old Spanish stage. AVlien, however, the 
accc.ssion of Philip* A", had brought the Spanish theatre 
within the influence oT Parisian taste, not only were the 
French tragic poets translated into the language of Spain, 
but some attempts were also made by the Spanish poets to 
imitate them. Of this number were the “ Virginia ” and 
the “Ataulfo” of Montiano. Subsequently, under the 
‘ministry of the Marquis d'Aranda, this endeavour was 
rchnined by Fernandez de Moratiii, Cadalso, and Garcia de 
la Huerta. At the commencement of the present century 
the like eflbrt was made with better success by Don 
Nicasio Alvarez de Cienfnegos, who produced his tragedies 
of Idomeneo,” “ Pitaco,” and “ Zoraida.” Quintana was 
also the author of some excellent tragedies. 

SPAL'AX. Sec Mch.k-uat. 

SPAL'DING. a market-town of England, in the county 
of Lincoln, on the Welland, 33 miles S.S.E. of Lincoln, and 
.*♦3 from Ixtndon by the Great Northern Itailway Though 
within the fens, the town is well drained, the str(*et8 clean 
and well paved, and the houses have a neat appearance. 
It has a spacious market-place, at one end of which is 
the town-balL The parish church, originally erected in 
the thirteenth century, but rebuilt, with some additions, 
during the fifteenth, is a light structure in the Perpendicular 
htyle, with a fine tower and crooked spire, and a handsome 
jKjrrh. There are places of worship for Independents, 
liapliits, Wc.'‘leyans, Friends, and otlier dissenters, and 
majiy rharities. There nr^* assembly rooms, a Bubscriptiun 
library, and a literary club ; and formerly an antiquarian 
society was established at .Spalding, of which Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Stukely, and other eminent 
persons were members. The Welland is navigable thus far 
for \esscls of 100 tons burden. Spalding has a considerable 
trade in corn, timber, oil -cake, and wooL The population 
in 1881 was 9200. 

BPALLANZA'NI, LAZ'ARO, a fameus Italian phy- 
sicist, was born at Scandiano, a small town near Reggio, 
in Modena, on 1 2 tb January, 1729. His early education 
was directed by his father, J. N. Spallanzani, who had 
<'OT.MJeraMe reputation as a lawyer; and when he had 
reached the Age of fifteen be was sent to the Jesuits’ Col- 
lege at Reggio, where ho remained for several years. He 


then repaired to tho University of Bologna; and while 
there his studies were directed by his kinsw’oinan, the cele- 
brated Laura Bossi. He had early imbibed a fondness for 
the natural sciences; but his family insisted on his adopt- 
ing his father’s profession, and ho had completed the studies 
necessary for obtaining the degree of doctor of law’s before 
he could obtain permission to abandon a pursuit which was 
extremely distARtefnl to him. Immediately on quitting the 
profession of the law he embraced the ecclesiastical habit, 
and diligently applied himself to the study of languages. 
In the year 1754 ho was chosen to fill the vacant chair of 
logic, metaphysics, and Greek literature in the University 
of Reggio. 

In 1761 ho accepted a profes’jorshij) at Modena, and 
from this time dates the commencement of the high re- 
putation which he acquired by his investigations into 
different branches of natural science. In 176G he published 
a sketch of a work on the reproduction of animals ; and 
though during his subsequent life he completed only ii pait 
of the researches which he bad planned, yet his labom's are 
iin*aluable. 

His treatise on the circulation of the blood led to his 
being invited to become natural history professor at Faxia; 
and on entering on his new duties, to which those id 
director of the museum were soon added, he entirely gave 
up literary pursuits. His efforts were chiefly directed to 
elucidating the subject of the circulation of the blood and 
the functions of respiration, digestion, and generation. 'I'hu 
number and ingenuity of his experiments are not more 
striking than his close and logical reasoning. Besides his 
larger works, Spallanzani contribnted numcrons papers on 
natural history to the transactions of various learned 
societies. Nor did he rest content with that knowledge 
only which could be acquired by books, or which tlio 
museum of Pavia or the surrounding country might afford, 
but he undertook jonmeye to different parts of Europe. Ih^ 
died at Pavia, 12th February, 1799. 

SPAN'DAUt a strongly fortified town of Prussia, in 
the province of Brandenburg, at the junction of the llawl 
with the Spree, 7 miles west of Berlin, on tho railway from 
Berlin to Hamburg. The population in 1881 was 29,311. 
It lias war material factories, some woollen indnstry, and 
an extensive trade. At a tower known as llio Juliusthurm 
a sum of 120,000,000 marks is kept in specie as a war 
reserve ; it is regularly inspected by government officials. 
Each inspector possesses a key, and the outer door is provided 
with two locks, which will not open unless they are both 
tnrned simnltaneously. The money is put away iA 12(> 
subdivisions of a million marks each. Several of these 
lots are taken out at hazard, and the number of coins in 
them verified, after which a report is signed by the two 
officials certifying that the money remains intact. 'Iho 
Church of St Nicholas, construct^ in tho sixteenth cen- 
tury, has a great number of monuments. Spaiidan w.is 
the scene of Baron Trenck’s captivity. It was taken by 
the Swedes in 1C81, and the French in 1806. 

SPAN'DRSLf the triangular space between the outsido 
of an arch and a square head, or bctw<M*n two aivltcs 
springing from the same pier or column, usually occupied 
with rich can'ing. 

SPAN'm U a variety of Doo, characterized by long 
silky hair, often curled and shaggy, and large pendulous 
cars. It is an ancient variety, and the idea, based on tho 
name, that it originated in Spain, is prolmbly erruneous. 
There are various breeds. The Common Spaniel has long 
been used for sporting purposes, having been in former times 
employed in liawking to assist the falconer. It is powerfully 
built, but elegant In form, with very long ears and beauti- 
fully waved hair, usually red and white in colour. Its 
scent is acute, and it takes readily to the water. It Is 
very intelligent and docile. The Water Spaniel is larger, 
and has closely-curled hsir and shorter ears. It is greatly 
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used in water- fowl shooting as a retriever. The Sktteii 
IH another hreed of spaniels. The Springer and Cocker are 
two small varieties used in pheasant and woodcock slioot- 
ing; the colours arc various, black, black and tan, red and 
white, livcr-colonr and white, &c. Tiie King Charles* 
Spaniel is a small beautiful dog, prized as a lady’s pet. It 
lias very long silky hair, black and white, or block and 
tan, very long pendulous ears sweeping the ground, a 
round prominent forehead, and laigr* moist eyes. The 
Blenheim Spaniel is a very biinilor dog, also ii drawing- 
room pot. 

SPANISH ARBIADA. Sec Aumada, SpANLSif. 

SPANISH FLY (Cantharis vcsicatoria) is a beetle 
belonging to the family Cantiiauida:. The Spanish fly, 
or blister beetle, is about three quarters of an inch in 
length, and of a bright green colour ; the legs and antennae 
arc bluish-black. The species is found on the continent of 
Kurope, bnt rarely occurs in England, where it is not coo- 
sidcred indigenous. When touched, these insects feign 
death and emit an odour of a liighly penetrating nature. 
Their larvae live in the ground, and feed upon the roots of 
lants. The insects are used in the composition of strong 
listers, an active principle being obtained from them which 
is largely used in mcdieinc. Spanish flics are imported 
chiefly from Hungary, Russia, and Siberia. 

SPANISH SUCCESSION. WAR OF THE. the 
name given to a celebrated war which took place on the 
Continent in the time of Queen Anne of England. Upon 
the death of Charles II. of Spain, hi 1700, Louis XIV. of 
France proclaimed his grandson, Philip of Anjon, King of 
Spain, with the title of Philip V. The House of Hapsburg 
produced a rival in the ])crson of the Archduke Charles. 
Tlic Graud Alliance, cornpribing England, Holland, Austria, 
Gerinan\% Portugal, and Savoy, wishful to maintain the 
balance of power, resolved on supporting the claims of the 
Archduke Charles, while the French King was supported 
by Spain and Bavaria. The formal declaration of war 
took place on the 15th of May, 1702, at London, Vienna, 
and the Hague. There were four theatres of strife — viz., 
Belgium, the valleys of the Middle Rhine and the Upper 
Danube, Spain, and the north of Italy. In this war were 
fought the famous battles of Blenheim, Ramillies, Ouden- 
arde, Malplaqiict, &c. ; and Gibraltar was besieged and 
taken by tlje English, in whose hands it has ever since 
remainetJ, The war was brought to an end by the treaty 
of Utrecht (11th April, 1719). The leading conditions 
of the treaty were— (1) That the Protestant succession 
in England, in the house of Hanover, should be recog- 
nized by Fiance; (2) that there should never be a union 
between the two crowns of France and Spain ; (3) that 
England should hold Gibraltar, the island of Minorca, 
Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland ; (4) that 
the fortifl cat ions of Dunkirk should bo destroyed ; (5) that 
Philip should hold Spain; (6) that the Duke of Savoy 
should have Sicily; and the Emperor Sardinia, Milan, 
Naples, and the Netherlands. By this war the National 
Debt of Great Britain was increased by twenty-two 
millions sterling. 

SPANISH TOWN, the capital and seat of the legis- 
lature of Jamaica, on the river Coire, about 6 miles from 
the sea, and 11 miles W.N.W. of Kingston. It is the 
olHcial residence of the governor and the commander-in- 
chief, and the seat of the court of chancery and the 
supremo court of judicature, but has otherwise very little 
importance. The population is 8000. 

SPANX'BR, a large quadrilateral sail, with parallel 
sides, hoisted between the gaff and boom of a vessel, the 
fore-leech being attached to the mast by iron rings. 

SPAROAN'IUM is a ^nu8 of plants which with the 
genus Tpha (Rked-siack) constitute the order Typha- 
The species are found commonly in ditches and 
marshes of the northern hemisphere. Three of these are 


common in Great Britain, where they are called Bnr-rccds 
{Sparganiam ramonum^ Sparganium simplex^ and Spar- 
ganium natani). The roots of the first two species were 
formerly used medicinally under tlie Radix sparganii^ 
and were supposed to cure snake-bites. They grow to a 
height of 1 or 2 feet, and have long linear leaves and 
monoecious flowers collccteil in globular heads. 

8PAR^ID.Ato See Sea- hue am. 

SPARRBfAN'NlA is n genus of plants bclonpng to 
the order Tii.taceai^ One species, Sparrmannla afriamfi, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, is much cultivated in 
greenhouses. It is a beautiful shrub, flowering in the 
beginning of spring. It is from 3 to 12 feet high, with 
long-stalked heart-bhaped leaves, and umbels of soft, downy, 
white flowers, which have numerous stamens with yelIo^v 
filaments and purple anthers. 

SPARROW (Passer) is a genus of birds belonging to 
the order Passeres and the family Finches (Fringillidaj ). 
The House Sparrow (Pcwwr dumesiictts) is one of the be^t 
known British birds, remaining throughout the year. It 
is widely distributed throughout Europe, extending to 
Persia, India, and Ceylon, and also to Egypt andNortliern 
Africa generally. Everywhere it displays the same fond- 
ness for the habitations of men, living and breeding even 
in the midst of great cities. In cities it builds a nest 
of hay and other substances with a lining of featluTb 
in nooks of bnildings, &c. Sometimes, however, the nest 
is placed in the branches of a large tree, and sometimes it 
lays its eggs in the nest of the house martin, dispossessing 
the rightful owner. Tiie eggs are five or six in number, 
greeiush-v\ljite in colour, blotched, spotted, streaked, or 
suffused with ash colour and dusky bf'wn. Three broods 
are nsnally reared in the voar. In summer sparrows do 
great damage in the coriiHe'u feeding on the ripening 
grain; but ns they feed thoir young on noxious insects 
and their lai vic, chiefly the latter, it is a question whether 
they do not thus more than compensate fur their depreda- 
tions. The sparrow is about CJ inches in length. The 
plumage is too well known to need description, but it may 
be pointed out that the sexes differ remarkably in colour, 
the prevailing colour in the male being various shades of 
gray, while the female has the head and neck brown aud 
the under surface a ]»ale wood-brown, rather darker on ih-' 
sides. The house sparrow has been introduced into the 
United States, where it thrives and multiplies at the ex- 
p<*n5e of other indigenous birds. In the Iberian peiiinsul i 
and in Italy it is rcplacA'd in some measnre by two other 
species, Passer hiepaniohnsis and Passer itaU(e, 

The Tree Sparrow (Passer Ttin7itanus) is a smaller species 
of sparrow found usually in the open countrj’ at a distance 
from human habitations. It is much less abundant than 
the house span-ow in Britain, and is rather local; it is alM> 
less numerous in Europe and Asia. It builds its nest in 
trees, frequently in the pollard willows that fringe our 
rivers and canals. It feeds on insects and seeds. It is 
about 6 J inches long, with the upper surface bright orange- 
brown, the top of the head dull brown, and the breast and 
belly dull brownish-white. 

North Amerioa has several nearly allied species of sp.sr- 
rows. Tho Song SfiArro^ (Zonotrickia melndia) is veiy 
common in Iho United Stales, migrating to the south in 
winter. Its song is sweet and prolongwl. The general 
colour of tho plumage above is roddi'sh-hrown with dai k 
brown streaks and grayish edgings; the lower surface is 
white, the breast and sides streaked with dark chestnut. 
It nests both on the ground and in buslies, and foods on 
insects, seeds, and berries. 

SPARROW-HAWK (Ardpiter nisns) is a bird of 
prey belonging to tho family Falconip-e and subfamily 
Aocipitrinn (Hawk), It is one of the most abundant of 
our hawks, Icing found in most wooded districts, and is 
common in most parts of Europe, exteudiug through 
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Nortliern Asia to Japan, and vibitinc India in winter. Tho ] called Chorus whore Spartan youths danced in honour of 
sexes, as in most of the family, ditler greatly in size and I ApoIIov Two principal streets, named Aphetais and Skias, 
pluinage. The female is 15 inches in length, while the extended nearly parallel to each other from tho Agora, tho 
in:ile ouly meabures 12 inches. In the female the upper • former to the south, the latter to the south-east extremity 
.surface is brown, with a small white spot on tlie nape; the , of the city. Upon the largest of tho Spartan heights was 
pi iinaries and tail are light brown with dark transverse bands, j the theatre, a magnificent building of white marble, tho 
.and the under surface grayish-white with brown transverse : two wings of which still remain, 430 feet apart, built of 
bar.<s In the male the brown of the upper surface is re- i Inassive qiindrangular blocks, and forming the most import- 
placed by dark bluish-slate ; the tail is grayisli-brown with i ant relics of the ancient city. The private houses of Sparta, 
f 10111 three to five dark traiis\en»e bands, aud the lower \ and oven the palace of the kings, wore always simple and 
surface is reddish with numerous transverse bars of dark , unadorned, but it was equalled by few otiior Greek citic.s 
1 eddish-brown. j in the magnificence of its temples and statues. The mod- 

Tho sparrow-hawk is exceedingly graceful in its form ' ern town of Sparta, built since the War of Independence, 
and active in its habits, its long wings enabling it to fly > occupies one of the liills in the south part of tho ancient 
with great rapidity, whilst its broad and powerful tail site. Its streets nra laid out on a large scale, and it has 
renders it capable of perfoiming the most ostoni.shing evo- a population of about 8000. Tlie iiomiirch and other 
lutioiia with ease. When bunting for its prey it usually officials of Laconia reside hero. Tho villages of Magula 
glides swiftly along at a height of only a few feet above and Psyebiko are near it, and 3 miles west of it is Mi.stra, 
the helds, occasionally passing up one .side of a hedge and which was the chief place of the district iu mediaivil and 
duwu the other, its bright eye alway.s watching for an • Turkish times. 

opportunity to dart upon its victim. It sometimes pursues ; According to tradition, tho Lclegcs were the most ancient 
birds upon the wing, but usu.ally pounces down upon them , inhabitants, and Lelex tiio first king, in the vale of tho 
when resting eillier on the ground or on the branch of a ' middle Kurotas. LacedaMnon, son of Jupiter and Tay- 
tiee or bush, and its descent upon its quarry is performed ’ gete, married Sparta, third in descent from Lelex, and gavo 
with the most Mirpri.siiig celerity. Rut the spanow-hawk the namo of bis wife to the city which he founded, and iiis 
does not always ooiituit himself with a diet of biiiall birds | own name to tho people and country. During the iintlii- 
aiid field-mice; young rabbit.s, le\eict.s, and part lidges are : cal era of the Achaian momircbies, Meneluus reigned at 
oftni destroyed by him in the fields, and occasionally he ' Sparta, Agamemnon at Mycena?, and Diomedes at Argos, 
p.iys a \isit to tiie li.ibitations of man, and carries off ! After the Durian invasion and conquest of the Pelopon- 
cliicken.'s from the poultiy-yard or pigeons from the dove- ' iiesos, uuder tho Hcrakleid.s, Sparta fell to Kurustheiica 
mt with the utmoNt audacity. Even the presence of man aud Prokles, tho twin sons of the Herakleid Arislodemos; 
do' S not at all iiiteCfcie with the pii-datory plins of this and from that epoch date the lung bucccMion of two joint 
d. II. ug little m.irauder'; he skims along at a little distance kings, and the distinction between the conquerors, who 
fro.n the ground, snatclies up his pity in an instant, .some- ; were called Spartans, and tho native Achaians (/VrioiAoi), 
tiine> almost from under people’s feet, and dashes off with • who became tributary. At first inferior to Argos, Sparta 
it before an ukarin can be gi\en. In the palmy days of became the chief of the Dorian powers only after tho in- 
falconry the sp.arrow-liawk was a favourite bird, being . stitutiuns of Lycurgus had made it a nation of professional 
t'owii at such small quarry as laiidraiks, partridges, I soldiers. 'I'lie introduction of the Lycurgan discipline (not 
thrushes, aud hlurkhird.s. j later, according to Grotc, than 825 D.C.), the eailiest dc- 

"1 he nest of tlie sparrow -liawk is usually built in a tree, i terminable event in its internal history, was follow'ed by 
hut in suinc of the Hebrides, where trees arc wanting, the | aggre.S8ions which gradually extended its sway over tho 
bud builds among the rocks. Tiic ne.st is nearly flat, . greater part of the PcJoponiiesos. There is no certain [ler- 
ludcly composed of sticks and twigs, with a little grass, ' bon.al history of Lycurgu.s, and his very existence has Ix^en 
mots, or wool in the centre for the reception of the eggs, . doubted by critics. (See A. Trieber, “Foiscbungen znr 
wliidi are four or fi\c in numbei,uud are of a bluisli-white spaitanischen VcrfassuDgsgehchichtc,” Berlin, 1871). The 
colour, with deep bron'iu.sli-ciiiiison blotches aud spots. Lycuigan legislation bus been called the codification of tho 
\ ery often this hawk docs not t.ike the trouble to build a • usage.s of the Doric race. It recognized three classes of 
ni^t. but seizes uj>on the dcscMtcd dwelling of .some other I persi>ns: (1) the Spartana, of Dorian stock, resident in tho 
b.id. usually a crow. ‘ city, alone eligible to public offices, all warriors, supported 

SPAR TA or IaACED^'MON, in antiquity, theenpi- ' from the lands around the city which belonged to them, 
t.i! of Laeouia, and tiie rhlif city of the iVlopounc.soH. ' and being disfranchised when they failed to pay their quota 
It was on the right b.ink of the Euiotas, between the tribu- to the public mess; (2) the Perioikoi or Laconians, frc(‘men 
t.wies Oino.H and 'lia^^.i, nix>ut 2 m miles from the sea, in a of the neighbouring townships, with no political power, 
\alby (.1 rtmaikuble beauty and fertility, bounded W. and devoted to agriculture and industry, paying rent for their 
E. b> the niiiges of Ta^getos and Parnon. It was about land, and forming bodies of heavy-armed soldiers in war; 
6 h ill circumference, and con.sisted of distinct quarters, aud (3) the helots, or serfs, bound to the soil, which they 
whi h were originally b( parate vjllagi-s. During its most tilled for the Spartan proprietors, and by whom they were 
fiourl^hlng period it was iinfortifit'd, b<ing protected by employed in domebtic and military service. The division 
the n.-itural ramparts of the valley. Its quarters were of land into 9000 lots for Spartans, and 30,000 lots for 
J’iiai.e in the north, the favniiite place of residence, Kunos- Perioikoi is doubted by Grote; and the number of Spartan 
<>ura in the boutli-west, Limnai in tlie east along the , citizens diiniiiisbcd from the era of the Persian War, when 
Eurotoh, and Menoa in tl.«j bonth cast. Aigidai, in the , Herodotos estimated them at 8000, to the time of Agis 
iioith-west, adjoining Pilaiie, is also ineiitioned by sfjme IV., when they had dwindled to 700, of whom 100 alone 
WTji^-rs, but it was in all prohability ti.c n.iinc of a tribe or [Kissessed most of the landed property of the state. At 
fiijiily, and not of a quarter. On the u'-ropolis were the tho head of the government were two hereditary kings, 
temples of Athena Cimlkioikofl, the tutelary goiJde.s.s of the whose power was gradually restricted till their position 
city, of Athena Krgai.u, the Muhoh, Zens KohiiicUs, and was one of noinind honour rather than real authority. 
Aphrodite Areia, and many statues in honour of divinities | The legislative power was exercised by two Assemblies, 
and heroes. In tlie Agr^ra, near the acropolis, and adorned . that of the ciders and that of the citizens ; the former was 
With temples and btatucH, were the council house of the | composed of the two kings and twenty-eight members, 
bcuai*' and the offia;sof the public magistrates, the Persian < aged at least sixty years, who were judges in capital cases, 
itua built of spoils taken in the Pcr.sian War, aud the place . and initiated and discussed all measures submitted to the 
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popular assembly; and the latter, composed of all Spartan 
citizens of thirty years of n^c and of unblemished char- 
acter, met once a inoiith, and had the right to approve or 
reject measures by acclamation, but not to amend them. 
The ephors, corresponding to the Roman tribunes of the 
people, and probably of later origin than tlic age of Ly- 
curgns, were the representatives of lids assembly, and dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian War exerted despotic authority, 
having completely superseded the kings as directors of 
nfiairs. Tlie most important part of the Lycurgan legis- 
lation related to the discipline and education of the citi- 
zens. The individual was held to exist exclusK cdy for the 
state, to which bo should devote all his time, property, and 
energies; and every child, therefore, was under public in- 
spection from his birtii, and was trained simply with refer- 
ence to warlike exercises, since mechanical labour, husbandry, 
and commerce wcio desjiised and neglected, If weak or 
deformed, he was exposed to perish ; otherwise, he was 
taken at seven years of age from his mother's care, and 
educated in tlio public classes, where he was subjected to 
(be severest bodily discipline, to habits of subordination, 
dexterity, and a terseness of speech which became distin- 
guiKlied as “ laconic.” At the age of thirty he was allowed 
to engage in public affairs and to marry, but still continued 
under public discipline, took his meals at the public mess, 
slept ill the public barracks, and was released from military 
emice only in Ids sixtieth year. Both sexes were sub- 
jected to nearly the same rigorous gymnastic training, the 
aim being not domestic enjoyment or rc6nemcnt, but the 
production of a hardy race of citizens. Tlio great men 
that arose from this discipline were distinguished exclu- 
sively for military genius. 

Under the Lycurgan constitution Sparta began its career 
of coiifpiest. The first and second Messeuian Wars (743- 
723 and 685-608, according to the common chronology) 
doubled its population and territory. Before 000 u.c. it 
had conquered from the Arcadians the upper parts of the 
valley of the Eurutas, and after repeated contests compelled 
Tegcn, the capital of Arcadia, to acknowledge its supremacy 
(about 500). The long struggle between the Spartans 
and Ai gives terminated in favour of the former by decisive 
victories in 517 nod 524. Sparta hod now acquired the 
hegemony of Greece, and Croesus when threatened by the 
rersians had formed an alliance with it as the most power- 
ful Greek state. It twice invaded Attica, and interfered 
in the affairs of the growing Athenian democracy. At tho 
outbreak of the second Persian War, it was by unanimous 
con«ient intrusted with tho chief command. The battles 
of Thermopylae and Salamis in 480, and of Platnia in 470, 
were fought respectively under the Spartan generals Leon- 
idas, Kurybiades, and Pausanias. According to Herodotus, 
the Liccdicmonians were represented at Plataia by 5000 
citizens, 5000 Perioikoi, and 35,000 helots. The allies, 
excepting yEgina and the Peloponnesian states, were alien- 
ated by the arrogance of Pausanias, and thcreforo in 476 
offered tlie supremacy to Athens. The hegemony thus 
pohsed from Sparta to Athens, and the rirdry of these 
states modified all the history of Greece till the Macedonian 
era. A destructive earthquake occasioned a revolt of the 
helots and the third Messenian War (4G4-455). The 
Spartans distrusted and rejected an auxiliary force sent 
by the Athenians under Kimdn, which was the cause of 
hostilities (457-462), the prelude to the long Peloponnesian 
War (431-404). This war, in which the opposed Doric 
and Ionic races exhausted their energies, terminated with 
the conquest of Athens and the restoration of the hegemony 
to Sparta. One of its allies was Cyrus the Younger, prince 
of Persia, and in return it aided him in his attempt to 
dethrone liis brother Artaxerxes. The successes of Agesi- 
laos in Asia Minor in 306 had led him to form the project 
of overthrowing the Persian Empire, when ho was recalled 
by a confederacy of Corinth, Argos, Thebes, and Athens, 


which Persian gold and Greek jcalonsy bad prompted 
against Sparta. The victories of Corintli and Corouca 
were counterbalanced by the naval defeat off Cnidus, and 
the peace of Antalkidas (387), which left it supreme in 
Greece, deprived it of its cities in Asia Minor, The Spar- 
tans exerted unrivalled authority, notwithstanding tho 
alliance of Thebes and Athens against it in 373, until, in 
the fatal battle of Leuktra in 371, they were defeated by 
tho Thebans under Epaminondas, and, for the first time 
in their history, by inferior numbers. Invasion followed, 
Sparta narrowly escaped capture, ita army was again de- 
feated at Mantineia In 362, and it wa.s stripped of tho 
dominions which it liad acquired from the Messenians, 
Arcadians, and Argives ; and from this time it ceased to 
be a leading state in Greece. Having incurred the enmity 
of Philip of Macedon by supporting the Phocians in the 
Sacred War, its losses were confirmed and its jK)wer still 
further reduced by him; but it refused to join the alliance 
of Athens and Thebes against him before the battle of 
Clneronca, next to recognize his leadership in the proposed 
expedition against Persia, and subseciuently to join tiie 
Achaian league against the Macedonian and Roman supre- 
macy. It prompted an anti-Macedonian movemeifc, wliidi 
was defeated by the victory of Antipater at Megalop<jlis 
in 331. The kings Agis IV. (244-240) and Cleoincnes 
III. (236-220) attempted to revive the ancient virtue by 
restoring the institutions of Lycurgus, abolishing the 
ephoralty, cancelling all debts, redistributing the lands, 
and enlarging the number of citizens by bringing back llic 
exiles and bestowing the franchise on many of the Pcricpci 
and on others who were deserving of it ; but the defeat of 
Scllasia (221) by the Acha^i s and t lit?* Macedonians under 
Antigonos Doson followed, ina Sparta for the first time 
fell into the hands of conquerors. From intestine factions 
sprang the usurpations of Mnehanidas and Xabis (210-192), 
after which it was compelled with tho whole of tho Pelo- 
ponnesos to submit to the Arliaian Lt»ague, uotih in 140, 
it fell with the rest of Greece under the dominion of Rome. 

SPARTACUS, a brave Thracian gladiator, famous as 
having for a time withstood the entire force of ancient 
Rome, was originally a shepherd, who came into conflict 
with the Roman legions, was taken prisoner and sent t«» 
Rome and sold to a trainer of gladiators. The year 73 B.c’. 
found him at Capua, waiting for the games, with numbers 
of other ghidiators. He was a born chief and leader of 
men, and a conspiracy was quickly organized under liis 
guidance. At a given signal all who could broke bounds 
and made for the crater of Vesuvius. Vesuvius iiad bci-n 
quiet fur so many centuries that it was not recognized as 
fire mountain. Its crater was a bosiu-shaped valley, all 
green witii gmssy slopes. Tho natural fortress thus pro- 
vided served the turn of Spartacua well. About seventy 
gladiators escaped with him from Capua. As soon as 
camp was formed in Vesuvius crowds of slaves from all 
sides hastened to join. Caius Claudius Pulcher led three 
legions against tills extmordinary foe, but had to giro up 
the siege of the mountain, unable to stand against the skil- 
fully organized sorties of Sportacus. Gradually the extent 
of these excursions increased until the bands of Spartaciis 
lavagcd tho whole of Southern Italy, from Vesuvius on- 
ward. This state of things continued for two }cars, several 
armies were sent from Rome in vain, and both consuls weie 
successively defeated. At one time Spartaens was at the 
head of 100,000 men, and was preparing to in.arch to 
Rome. At last M. IJcinius Crassus, the praetor, under- 
took the war in 72 n.c,, and began by good generalship to 
make headway. Eventually he succeeded in driving Sparta- 
cus into the promontory of Rhegium, and although he escaped 
thence Crassus was able to bring on a general action near 
Brundosinin, d.c. 71, in which Spartacus was slain. 
Through all the vilifying phrasers of the Roman writers one 
can clearly see that in this gladiator chief lay the seal and 
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the genius of a true hero. He had wonderful control over , the Speakers rctiroinent lie is raised to the IIouso of Lords, 
the savage slaves whom he ruled, considering their wild | with a retiiing pension of Jt’2000. llis income, during his 
natures; and what excesses are reported were manifestly term of office, amounts to X'hOOO per annum, and he is pro- 
eoinmittod, not by, but in spite of, his authority. Ho was , vidod with a lesidence suitable to his high position iu the 
vfr\' brave, and, like all truly brave men, humane. j new palace at Westminster. 

SPAB'TElNlk an alkaloid obtained from the common i The Speakers since the union of Ireland have been — 
broom {^Spartium scopariuniy natural order Leguiniiiosa;). | 22nd January, 1801, Henry Addington (afterwards 
It is a heavy colourless oil, boiling at 288° C. (560° Fnhr.) i Viscount Sidmouth); 11th Februaiy, 1801, Sir John Mit- 
It is very bitter, and is a narcotic poison. The formula is i ford (afterwards Baron Hedesdale); 10th February, 1802, 
It forms salts with acids, which are not gene- ("harlcs Abbot (afterwards Lord Colchester); 2nd June, 
rally crystalline. The cbloroplatinate is a yellow crystal- 1817, Charles Manners Sutton (afterwards Viscount 
line powder, having the formula Ci3lIaiNa2HCl?tCU21IaO. CanterbnryjT; 10th February, 1835, James Abcrcromby 
SPAR'TIUM, See Buoom. (afterwards Baron Dunfermline); 27tli May, 1830, Charles 

SPASMS (Gr. spafimata^ from span, T draw out) arc ' Shaw-Lefevre (afterwards Viscount Kvcrsley); 30th April, 
unhealthy, involuntary, and forcible contractions of muscular | 1857, John Evelyn Dcnisim (afterwards Viscount Ossing- 
tissue. The tenn is almost synoiivmons with convulsions, I ton); 0th February, 1872, Henry William Bouverie Brand 
but it generally implies less violence than the latter, and it ! (afterwards Lord Hampden) ; 1884, Arthur Wellesley Peel. 
h inoie generally applied than that word is to the un- | SPEAKING, In speaking the function of the larynx 

is to produce the sound only ; the articulation is doe to 
varying positions of the tongue, palate, lips, and teeth. 
Speaking is therefore by no means a v.ariety of singing, but 
rather the converse. Many, indeed most good singers, aio 
bad speakers while they are singing. All singing contains 
speech, save only that whieli consists of solfipyi or vocalizzi^ 
and here, even, it is almost always the vowel a upon which 
the voice is* produced. On the other hand speech diifers 
from .singing, so far as its sonant properties are concerned, 
chiefiy by its rapid changes of musical pitch. A person 
calling loudly and exerting the voice gently, but steadily, 
almost always sings iu spotiking. But in usual speech the 
C(»untless calls for variations of tone, due to accent, cm- 
ph.^sis, and vowel sounds, cause such a rapid hcrics of 
changes that no innsical tone is perceptible. Hence the 
.slowest speakers are the most musical. A tnagedian who 
wishes to stir the depths of our nature uses a stately long- 
drawn utterance akin to an irregular melody in a minor key. 

Speech is the most important division of LANGUAr;ic, and 
to that article the reader is referred. The varieties of 
aiticulate speech, vowels, liquids, and consonants are 
described iu ALruAbKT, and ^so under their own special 
articles. 

SPEAKING-TRUMPET, an instrument for prevent- 
ing the immediate dispersion of the waves of sound origin- 
ated by the articulation of the human voice, and b/ tlio 
concentration thus obtained cuabling conversation to bo 
carried on with ease between persons at con.siderablo 
distauces from each other, more especially on shipboard. 
It appears to have been kuown to the ancient Chinese. 
Also, iu a manuscript preserved in the Vatican, entitled 
'*Secretum Secretoruni** (erroneously ascribed to Aristotle), 
it is stated that Alexander ** assembled Lis army by means 
of a great bom.’* 

The modem speaking-trumpet appears to have been an 
invention of Sir Samuel Norland, who, in a pamphlet 
Xi representative on all official occa.sionH, conveys its ' entitled **Tuba Stentoro-Pbonica,” describes the instru- 
tli i:tks or its reprimands, issues warrants in execution of ment as having been invented and experimented upon in 
its orders for the corninitment of otTenders, regulates the the year 1670. It was of glass, 2 feet 8 inches long, and 
isHie of writs, and in virtue of liis office takes precedence he afterwards made one of copper, recurved in the form of 
as till' first commoner in the land. He is elected by his a common trumpet Its total length was 16 feet 8 inches, 
brother-members at the desire of the crown, which generally the large end 19 inches, and the small end 2 inches in dia- 
approves their choice. He is alirio.st in\ariahly elected from meter. With this the voice was heard about 1} mile, 
the political party which has a majority in the House, and In 1678 Athanasius Kircher, in the preface to )ifs 
hiselectionisfrequently treated os a trial of strength bet ween ^M^bonurgia,” claimed the invention of the speaking- 
t)ie two great i^rtics, but Lis own poiiticid sentimenta trampet for himself, and Intimated that ho had published 
are of little imjK^rtance, as he cannot speak or vote on any n description of one several years before the appearance of 
rx'casion except when the voices happen to be equal. The Morland'a pamphlet. His general unscrapulousness is 
tith* of Speaker was first given to Sir Thomas Hungerford, notorious, and the present claim docs not appear to ho well 
in the reign of Edward II L supported. The efficiency of the speaking-trampet is 

In 1853 a deputy-speaker was appointed in the person generally ascribed to the repeated rofiection of the sound 
of the chairman of the committee of ways and means, and from side to side in passing through it, and its ultimate 
in 18.55 an Act of Parliament invested him, while acting reflection from the mouth of the trumpet, in such away as 
I ir tlie .Speaker, with all his authority and privileges. On ' either to collect the rays of sound into a focus at a distance, 


healthy p.ainful contractions of the heart, intestines, and 
1 II vt*l notary muscles. Spasms are distinguished as clonic, 
in which the contractious and relaxations .sre alternate, as 
in chorea, epilepsy, and convulsive h\steritt; and tonic, in 
w hich tlffire is continued rigidity and hardness of muscle, 
as iu cramp and tetanus. The incdicines used to relievo 
spaMii are termed Axtispasmodk^, and they will be 
fiJimd described under that heading. 

SPATHE, in botany, is the teini applied to the largo 
sheathing bract subtending the infioithcence of many plants. 
It i-5 seen iu the greatest perfectitin in the flowers of palms 
and avoids where, during the flow'ering of the plants, it 
embraces the entire inflorescence. In the aroids it is 
frequently petaloid and fulfils tlie function of the ordinai-y 
floral envelopes. In the palms it is of a leaf-likc or even 
fibrous texture, forming a sh-^ath to the large and much- 
i>ranched inflorescence. The flowers of tlie narcissns the 
snowdrop, and the iris are invested, in the caily periods of 
tiieir growth, vvith a membranous spnthe which only in- 
closes a single flower. In the onion and its allies the 
.■'pathc is also membranous, and inclo.>es the whole in- 
florescence. 

SPEAKER, the name of the presiding authority in the 
lioiiM* of Commons. In the Peers' House a similar office 
is filled by the lord chancellor or lord keeper of the Great 
Seal, and in his absonee one or more deputy speakers, 
appointed by commission, take his place. Since 1851 only 
one has been elected, who is the chairman of the Lords’ 
committee, but should he abo be absent the House may 
nominate a Speaker pro Umpore, The Speaker of the 
Lords may or may not vole on any question, may take part 
in the debates, and enjoys no special privileges. 

In the House of Commons the .Speaker is a personage of 
far more importance. He presides over all its deliberations, 
.and upon him rest-s the respc^nsibility of pre^en’ing order. 
He puts the questions, declares the will of the House, acts 
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or to project them forward in parallel lines, instead of t 
allowing them to diverge in all directions. The effect of a 
speaking-trumpet is the same whotlier the metal tube be 
used Bimply or wrapped round in such a way os to prevent 
vibration. It is also heard at the same distance whether 
or not the inner surface is lined with linen or woollen cloth 
to diminish reHoction, and the range of a cylindrical trumpet 
is the same as that of a conical one. Many improved forms 
of this instrument have been introduced of late years. See 
Tki.epiione. 

SPEAR'WORT is the popular name of two common 
Uritish plants belonging to the genua Ranunculus. The 
Greater Sprarwort (^Ranunculus lAngua) is a perennial 
licrb, occurring in ditches and marshes in England and the 
south of Scotlainl ; it is rather local in Ireland. It has a 
very fibrous root, an erect stem 2 or 3 feet high, lanceolate 
undivided leaves, and largo handsome yellow flowers. It 
is a native of temperato Europe and Kurthem Asia The 
Lesser Spcarwoit (Ranunculus Flammula) is common in 
wet places in liritain, and is widely distributed in Europe 
and the northern parts of Asia, Africa, and America. It 
grows to a height of a foot or more, and has yellow flowers; 
llio stem is sometimes procumbent and rooting. 

SPECIE, a term used for gold and silver coin, in contra- 
distinction to paper money. The term merely refers to 
the visible value of the coin, as against the artificial value 
of the paper. 

SPS'CIES. Thi.s word is used in mathematics, or 
ratlicr has been used, in two different senses. In the first 
])lacp, by Euclid, who means by figures of the same species 
those which have the same form, whatever may bo their 
size. Thus, in tho Data, when the form of a figure is 
gi\en, he designates it as given in species. 

Rut the term was again used by Vieta in its logical 
sense, as opposed to individual, in designating the alge- 
braical notation which ho first distinctly proposed. Vieta 
borrowed tho word to signify tho use of letters to stand for 
numbers, when such letters were used to designate mem- 
bers generally, without reference to any oiio in particular. 
'I’he logistics (a common term for the science of calculation) 
thus introduced ho colled species. 

Si'KciKs, in biology, is a term used in a more re- 
stricted sense thon in logic. What is the precise meaning 
of the word in this connection depends on the view taken 
of the great controversy on the origin of species.** The 
view that was almost nniversally prevalent till tho latter 
lialf of Ibo present century is expressed in the definition 
given by the great Swedish naturalist Linmens — **Totidem 
numcramus species quot in princlpio formie sunt creatie** 
(We reckon as many species as there were fonns created in 
tlie beginning). According to this view a species was a 
kind of animal or plant, ^fiTering in numberless respects 
from every other kind, which hi^ remained distinct and 
unchanged since tlie original creation. According to the 
contrary doctrine, associated chiefly with the name of 
Darwin, a species, as such, has not, nor never had, any in- 
herent ineradicable characters marking it off from other 
species. Every indiridnal animal and plant varies, and 
such variations tend to be inherited. When individual 
animals and plants^ known to be descended from a common 
]>arent, show a certain degree of difference between them- 
selves they oi'o grouped as varieties ; when the variation 
has proceeded further and obtained a degree of per- 
manence, the intermediate links between the groups having 
dropped ont, these groups obtain the rank of specks. 
A variety is, thon, a nascent species, and a species a far- 
gono variety, and the distinction Utween the terms is 
Ai'bitraiy and mode for the sake of oonvenience. The fore- 
going is an outline of the foundation of Darwin's famous 
** origin of species,” which is expounded at greater length 
in the article Evolui ion in the present work. According 
to tho latter theory the notion of tho creation of species 


vanishes. One of the great objections to Darwin's theory 
is what is often given as a physiological definition of 
species, namely, that the animals or plants of one species 
are generally infertile, or but imperfectly fertile, with those 
of another species; but, as the sterility is by no moans 
absolute, the definition fails as a definition, while other con- 
siderations, which need not here bo considered, ore advanced 
to invalidate tho objections thus raised. 

A modification of the current theory on the origin of 
species, recently put forward by Dr. Romanes (JournaU 
Linnean Socieft/^ July, 1886), has excited much attention 
among naturalists. According to this view, which Dr, 
Romanes calls Vhysiological iitketion^ natural varietien 
originate chiefly by individual variations in tho degree of 
fertility with the parent form — that is to say, a degree of 
infertility is a cause rather tlian a consequence of specific 
distinction. The physiological variety having arisen, it is 
kept distinct from the parent form, and the swamping 
effects of intercrossing being removed, it will ^ tend to 
increase its morplK>logical distance from the parent form 
until it eventually beeomes a true species.” 

SPECIES DALER (Rilesdahr species) was the former 
unit of value in Norway. It contained five orts,*or 120 
skilling, and was worth 4s. ojt/. 

SPSCIF^ZC ORAV'ITY, or more properly Specific 
Weighty is a term used to express the weight of any body, 
under some given volume, os a cubic foot, a cubic inch, &c. 
Distilled water is the snbsteiicc usually employed for the 
purpose of comparing together the weights of all sub- 
stances except the gases ; and because the volume of every 
substance varies with its teinperatuie, In determining from 
experiment the specific gra'. ity of any Substance, the weight 
under a given volume is re iqc- >1 lo that which it would 
assume at one constant temperature. 

In the Parliamentary Regulations, which were made in 
1825, a cubic inch of water is stated to weigh 252-456 
troy grains, the temperature being 62’ Fahr., and the 
height of the barometrical column, 30 inches; and 7000 
troy grains are made equivaleut to 1 Ib. avoirdupois; hence 
it follows that a cubic foot of w.atcr should weigh 1)07-136 
ounces. 

On the Continent, since the employment of the decimal 
scale of weights and measures has become general, tin* 
cubic centimetre (-001028 cubic inch English) is the unit 
of volume, and the gramme (lo-43248 troy grains) is tin* 
unit of weight; the gramme li.aving been determined by 
the weight of a cubic centimetre 
of distilled water of the temper- 
atmo at which its density is a 
maximum (30 -2’ Falir.) 

To find the specific gravity of 
a liquid — tho 8implc.st case — we 
take a very light glass flask (fig. 

1), of such capacity that whou 
filled up to a mai k on tho neck 
it may contain exactly 500 or 
1000 grains of pure distilled 
water at 60’ Folir. This bottle, 
previously counterpoised, is care- 
fully filled with the liquid in ques- 
tion to the ex.act height, and is 
then weighed. The specific 
gravity required is then found 
by tho following proportion: — Specific Gravity Roltle. 
1000 : 0 = 1-00 : ar; a denotes 

here the weight of tho liquid found, and x the specific 
gravity sought. 

For technological pui poses tho specific gravity of fluids 
may be determined with sufficient accuracy by means of tbn 
HvDROMKTkL. In case of solids the body is flrst weighed 
in tho ordinary manner, in a balance which con indicate tho 
onc-thouaandth of a grain (fig. 2\ It is next suspended by 


Fig. 1. 
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ft liair from one balance jiau so ns to Imni; in a wsspl of pure 
water at GO^ Fahr., and weighed again. Subtract the 
weight in water from the weight in air, and divide this la>t 
weight by the ditVerence. dlje quotient is the sj^cific 


Fig 2. 



gravity snuijht. Stiictly speaking, the absolute weight of 
tile IkkIv should tiist be tumid by Awigliuig in a vacuum. 
A variety of minute precautidns aie rcquiied for detenniii- 
ing lilt* specific gravity of ft solid with scientific accmacy. 
Thus all air-bubbles whicii may cling to the substance t>n 
immcisiuii in the wat'^r must be icir.uved ujtli the point of 
a fine needle. 

If the body i> lighter tlian water and would float, it is 
first weighed in air a<; aboNC, and attached to a piece of 
metal heavy enough to sink it, and suspended .from the 
balance, dhe wliulc is tbrn carefully weighed, immersed 
in water, and weighed again. The dilFercnce between the 
two weighings gi\es the weight of a (juantity of water 
equal to both togitlsir in volume. The light body is then 
t iken <itf, and the piece of motil alone is wughed, first in 
a.r and them in water. The following example will make 
Ll.c c.dcul.iti' ns iiitclliirible : — 

(Jrs. 

Light Injdy {f.j, pit‘te of curk) in air weighs . Sif’G 

1 istcned to aj)itce of Ir-i'^s the whole weighs 511)*6 

liiiiiiervcd in w'ltn* the whole weighs . . . 204*1 

Weight of water equal in bulk to brass and cork, 225*5 


Weight of brass in air, . . 480 

•• of loa'". ill witer, . . 422 

of eqr.'il hulk of water. 

Hulk of water equal to cork and brass, . 225*5 

** •* equal to bja-,'' alone, . 58 

" equal to (f-rk aldiic, 1G7*5 


Wiight of cork, uivid.-d by .30 -G 0 . 03(5 

•• (T equal bulk of water / ro 7*5 

O'J.'iG IS tberefere the sj»etific gravity of cork. 

If the f-ub'tante in quc'-tion is in small fragments, or in 
jX)wd‘T, we take tl.e ‘pecific gravity bottle used for liquids. 
A suitable amount of tlie t>.Mly i*, now carefully weighed 
out and intr(>'liieed into the UaiIp, which is next filled up 
to the mark with distilled w.ater at CO'" Fahr. and weighed. 


Grs. 

Suppose the bottle holds water, 1000 

Tl.e U/dy intioduced, 100 

Weight of the whole if no water had been) 

(ilspbiced, f 

The oLserv* d wf Ight is, 1070 


Water dl*' placed, 

Here V^=r3*33, specific gravity required. 


If the subst.anco is dissolved or decomposed by water, 
somn other liquid of known specific giavily is used in ita 
jdace, which is found to have no such action. Alcohol, 
mineral naphtha, or pure oil of turpentine is generally 
used. Tims, in case of sugar: — First, find the specific 
gravity of oil of turpentine = 0*87 ; weigh the sugar in the 
air, tlicn in the oil. The diirereiicc is, of course, the weight 
of an equal bulk of the latter. 


Ors. 

Wciglit in air, 400 

“ in oil, 182*5 


** of equal bulk of oil, 217*5 

0*87 : 100 = 2 17*5 : 250 — i.e. the weight of an rijual bulk 
of water; then = 1*G, specific gr.avity of the sugar. 
Ill some case.s the substances are varnished to protect them. 

In estimating the specific gravity of gases the unif em- 
ployed is either atmospheric air or, more frequently, a slated 
volume of livdrogen (the lightest known substance) at O'^C., 
and a barometric prcssiiro of 7G centimetres of ineicurv. 
The specific gravity of a g.is is theiafoio the number which 
indicates how many limes heavier it is than an equal 
amount of air or of hydrogen, according to the staiidaid 
used, under the same conditions of lempeiatuio and prcssuic. 

For the sake of comparison the .siiecilic gravity of a 
fewr substances is given below. 


Specijlc pvavity of some solids ns cnrnpnrcd with distilled 


Cork, .... 

tcater at 40® Fahr, 

0*210 Sapphiic, 

3*990 

Wood (beech), . 

0*852 

Ruby, . . 

4*280 

Ice, .... 

0*920 

Zinc, , . 

7*146 

Coal OVall.M'nd), 

1*330 

Iron (cast), 

7*210 

Alum, . . . 

1*700 

Tin, . . 

7*292 

Anthracite, . . 

1*800 

Steel, . . 

7*810 

Aluminium, . . 

2-G70 

Copper, . 

H*950 

Emerald, . . . 

2*700 

Bismuth, . 

9*799 

Granite, . . . 

2.700 

Silver, 

10*530 

Glass (flint), 

3*330 

Lead, . . 

U*3G0 

Diamond, , . 

3*500 

Gold, . . 

ID *340 

Specific gravity of 

soTne liquids under the same conditions^ 


except where specified. 


Ammonia, liquid,. 

Alcohol (at 32® Falir.), 

Oil, almond or olive (at 00® Fahr.), . . . 

Oil, cod-liver 

Water, distilled, 

rain, 

sea, 

Beer, , about 

Wine, , up to 

Tar, 

Hydrochloric acid, liquid, 

Nitric acid (at 60® Fahr.), 

Sulphuric acid, 

Mercury (at 32® Fahr.), 


0*J30 

0*815 

0*918 

0*928 

1*000 

1*001 

1*026 

1*030 

1*088 

1*150 

1*270 

1*517 

1*848 

13*596 


Specific gravity of some gases compared with air. 


Hydrogen, . . . 0*060 

Coal-gas, . . , 0*500 

Steam, .... 0*622 

Carbonic oxide, . . 0*967 

Nitrogen. . . . 0*071 

Air, 1*000 


Oxygen, .... 1*105 
Phosphurettc'd irgen, 1*185 
Hydrochloric acid, . 1*254 

Nitrous oxide, • • 1*527 
Carbonic acid, . . 1*529 
Chlorine,.' . . . 8*440 


BPBCIF'IC HEAT* Different bodies require unlike 
quantities of heat to produce in them an equal rise of tem- 
[>eraturc, and, on the other hand, in cooling through tlm 
same nuinl>cr of degrees they disengage unequal quantities 
of beat. This may be shown in a striking manner by 
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wariii!^ Bmall spheres of iron, tin, and hisinutli to the 
Bame temporuture, and then placing tliem on a cake of wax. | 
The iron will sink deeply, the tin to about half its diameter, 
tho bismuth sc-iieely at all. This diflerent capacity for 
heat in bodies is called gpecijfc heat when they aic com- 
pared with rof^ard to weight, and relative Ik at when com- 
pared with legard to volume. The spe<‘iric gra\ity multi- 
plied by the specific heat gives the relative heat. 

When bodies of differeiit temperatures and difTerent 
capaeities fyr heat arc mixed, the teuipcrature of the mix- 
ture will not be the mean between the teiiiperature of 
the ingredients. Equal weights of bodies equally heated 
or cooled, and diflering in their capacity for heat, raihe or 
lower the tejnpomture of a determinate measure of water 
througli dillcrcnt numbers of degrees. 

TAULKS OF Sl'liCIFir IIKATS. 

Specific heat of 1 lb. of watcr=l. 


Equal Weights Equal Volumeg 
Gases and VApours. licatod under heated under 

Constant rressuro. Oonbtant Presatire. 

Air 0*2375 ... 0*2375 

Carbonic oxide, . . 0'2d50 ... 0*2,370 

Hydrogen 3*4000 ... 0*2350 

Nitrogen, .... ()-2138 ... 0*2368 

Oxygen 0-2175 ... 0*2405 

Water vapour, , ... 0*1805 0*2989 

Liquids and Solids. 

Water, 1-0000 

Ice, 0*5040 

Aleohul, 0*0620 

Antimony, . , 0*0513 

Arsenic, 0*0 m22 

llismuth, .... * .... 0*0308 

Bromine, 0*0813 

Charcoal (pm e'', 0*2115 

Cohalt 0*1067 

Copper, 0*0939 

Diamond, 0T468 

Gold, 0*0324 

Iodine, 0*0511 

Iron, 0*1138 


most buhstancofl the product of the specific heat into the 
atomic weight is neaily 3-2. 

The specific lieat of a Cf)mpound is diminished by in- 
creasing its density; thus peroxide of iion has its specific 
heat lessened after violent ignition. Dimorphism appeals 
to exert no distinct influence upon specific heat. See also 
Hkat, section Calorimeter. 

SPECTACLES are glass lenses so mounted in fram<s 
ns to be conveniently retained before the »yes in order to 
assist defective vision. It has been concei\ed, though with 
very little foundation, that spectacles were in use amon^ 

' the ancients; hut most authorities give the latter part (-1 
the thirteenth century as the period of th»'ir in\Hntion. 
The mention of magnifying glasses by Roger Ilnfon. ^^h<) 
died about 1202, justifies tbo suppasiti«»n that somcthii 
like what are now called spectacles were in use at lea^r 
se\ era! years earlier. Extensively as these useful in-^tiii- 
ments aie employed, theie can bo no doubt that, were tl)** 
subject more gcncr.illy understood, the amount of ad\ int- 
ngc obtained fiomtlicm would he greatly augmented. I'lic 
I eyes of an individual whoso sight is much tried tjften re- 
I ceivc the mo'-t serious injury from improper delay in the 
I use of spectacles ; wlide the siuht of many persons is pre- 
I maturely worn out by tlie of glasses of too high a 
I power or too shmt a focal length. 'Ihe use of a singh- 
' uMciing-glass instead of spectaelcs is veiy injurious, siiic(. 
by occasioning one eye to be more used than the otlur, the 
focal lengths of the two arc rendered unequal. The un- 
steadiness of the glass is also a disadvantage. 

Divided speetaclcs, each glass consisting of two half- 
lenses, are sometimes used, the upper half of each gla‘*s 
being occupied by a concave Im*: «>r^ne of \ery sliglit 
concavity, for seeing distar ♦ object^, while the lowi-r half 
has a strong magnifier, for C/ un* ing things near the eye. 
The late astronomer-royal found that one of his eyes 
. lefracted the lays of light to a nearer focus when in the 
, veitical tlian when in the horizontal pl.me ; and this 
' defect he succeeded in remedying by using a double coii- 
' ca\e lens, the one surface of whieli \ia3 spheria.al .and tin- 
other cylimliical. 

From what has het-n Mated above it is evident that 
mueh care and judgment are rcijuired in the t l.oice of 
spectacles. The speeitiiis name of has been 

given to convrx glassoh of .'iboiit 3»l inches focus ; and man\ 


I.cad, 0*0314 persona have cnlertmncii an opinion that such spretach'' 

Mercury, 0*0333 have the pioperty of aru sting the progress td that natui.il 

^ Nickel, ^ . 0*1092 change by which most individuals become long-''ig’nted as 

Petroleum, 0*4684 they become older, but it is almost needless to say that 

Phoaplioius, 0*1900 [ such an opinion is entirely without foiiudalion. Tlie only 

Platinum, 0*0324 J speetaclcs to which the wcarei can with propriety apply 

Silver, 0*0570 the name are those which, of wliatevt-r power they may be. 

Sulphur, 0*1780 arc exactly buited to his particular case. Such spectacles, 

^ Tin, 0*0562 although they cannot slop the natnial changes of the eye. 

Zinc, 0*0955 may greatly diminish their ineoiivenieuee, and even retard 

their progress. 


It is noticeable that water has a higher specific heat than SPECTATOR, THE, a very jn-<tly famous periodical 


Hoy other nnbstancc in the tables. It will at once strike > 
the reader that this must give to w-ater an cnormons power 
steadying the variations of climate, niivl, in fact, the ' 
i^l^etlcont net ion of the sea in that regard cannot bo over- 
fed. * 'As regards water also it is to be noticed that its 
apecific heat Is double that of ice and more than double 
Ih^of steam (equal volumes under equal pressure) ; and in 
iinml R substance possesses usually a higher sj)eciric heat 
l iquid than os a solid or as a gas. 

T 3| |ip ORuacitv of any body for heat increases with its 
’iMBnilture. Those metals whose rate of expansion iu- 
most rapidly when heated increase most in specific 
ilHy- Petit and Dulong hare deduced from their cxperl- 
SSm the law that the specific heats of bodies vary in- 
PS^ely as their ntoinio weights, so that an atom of' any 
itven simple substance has tlio same capacity for heat. In 


publication, following and quite cclip'^ing the TalUr. It 
excluded politics, and dealt by means of brief essays, lightly 
and elegantly written, with manners, liteiature, leligion, iS-c. 
Steele w’as its founder and nominal head, but .Yddl.^on had 
in reality ns much to do with it. Its fi^^t number apj)ear('d 
Ibt March, 1711, and its last (No. 555) ♦•th Dtctinbej, 
1712. Addi-'on revived it by lilm-sflf (June to Doccinbei, 
1714), but was unable to carry it on Icn^. I'lio price was 
at -first a penny, and it was d d vily. In August, 1712, 
n halfpenny stamp was levied on all jiapcrs, and seriously 
injured tho Spertntory which raised its p icc to twopence. 
Many journals were killed ouf light; and no doubt it was 
this sevcie check, latlier lliaii natural decay, which led 
Steele and Addison to break up tho journal in tho Decem- 
ber following. 

The charming humour of Stech-'s “ Sir Roger de Coverley,’’ 
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SPECTROSCOPE, 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


a creation in which Aihlison also took part; the eainost The spot of li^ht is thus strotclied out by the prism, and 
little sermons Addison w.as fond of preiicliinix on a Satur- wo have on the seic‘(‘n k l a liaiid of boautiful colours, 
day, and tlio high, critie:il, and literary exoellcnco of the foiming wliat is known Un the solar speetruiii. The ar- 
whole work liavo earned for tho Spertator a permanent rangement used for accurate j)hservations is shown in the 
place on our shelves, and a lasting inliuenee on <mr preceding ligiire, which represents one of the modem forms 


litcr.itnre. 

SPEC'TROSCOPE. See SiM-rrniM Analysis. 
SPEC'TRUM. Sec Ll. 111*. 

SPEC TRUM ANAL YSIS, a mode of ascertaining 


of spectroscope used in astronomical researches, tt is 
loally a sinall telescope, whoso ohject-glass is at 7, ami 
focus at e. A slit in a seiew is ])lacod at e, :i(hmttiiig a 
thill band of light. We shall suppose for a nioincnt that 


the chemical composition •>{ lx.>die 3 by means of the light the light is of a single colour, and a diveigent beam of that 


they emit or absotb when in a gaseous slate. The optical 
instrument by which the composition of light can beascer- 


rolour falls on the object-glass at </. 'I he eflect of tin* 
object-glass is to render the rays emanating fioin each point 


tained is called tlie speotio''eope. The principlo of this jiaralleJ, and tlms a parallel beam falls on tlio prism /i, ami 
instrument de]>ends upon a reinaikable piopeity of the then on the piism //'; tlie effect (d these prisms is to de- 
refraction of light. Win n a ray of light entens a refract- , tlect the beams to such an extent that tliey then fall uii 
ing nicdiuin the direction of the ray is altered [see LiuhtJ, 1 the objoet-glass of the second tclestope, i’, and aie brought 
but the angle tliiough which the ray is bent depends upon ' to a focu** so ns to be xisihle tlirough tlie e\epi(*ee, Ry tliis 

:uT.angement each hue in the 01 iginal beam can ies a distinct 
^ . image of tho slit to be reproduced in tlie eyejiiece. Many 

vi^rt — ■ - R js spectroscopes have a third tube, wliich can ies at one end a 

■ ; \ transparent scale, illmiiinaled by a lamp or candle, and at 

I the other a lens, whose focal Inigth is the haiglh tif th«* 

YtlTw P — I tube. This tube is so placed tint the light passing through 

urMiire ^ ^ ^ the scale falls 011 the second surface of the list pi ism, ami 

lurd. . . ' ]>art of it is t lien reflected. Hy adjusting the tube this rc- 

fleeted light can bo brouglit into tho field of view of the 
telescope, and the imago of llio scale is seen as in lig. 1 of 
our Plate. The position of any givifn line or hand in the 
spectrum can then bo a‘«cei lamed by the scali*. If the 
light bo like ordinary sunlight, where the ditlereiit hues 
LilenJ into each other by insensible gradations, then tlie 
I Mew' through the eyepiece shows a continuous .s])ectrum. 
its colour. .Vd\antagc is taken of this projMTty of a re- , Whrn,howuveT, tho spectroscope has been c.aiefnlly .nljustul 
fiactiiig medium by means of a prism, and the contri\.mccs j with a fine slit, th solar spectrum is scon to be* not coii- 
ad iptcd t(» utilize the prism constitute a spectro‘'cope. tiiiuous, but sliaded over with a >ast nmllitmle of dark 


ill the ubovt fignie, {5 Kpicsentb a beam of suu- 



■rJ T1 


i 




6pcctrow'7\ 


light streaming tlirougli a sniall nijfrture, H, in a shutten I \ emitted from the iwidiuin flame is 

Ti..s l/‘.a:n falls on the gla-'^ pD'-iii A L' n, and is deflected j ^ " J ahno.st entirely concentrated into tw'i» 

by J iv-.age tl.nyngli the pri."ni. Iht* oiigmal Uam was of I brilliant yellow linos, known na the J> 

coui'e of while kg/it, and if it Imd m t h* on diverted by | lines, from the letter used to indicato 

t‘i ■ pir/ri w’oul I bav** gone to form a wlnle spot at i*. j their position. 'I he spectrum of sodium is seen at 
In.s wij.te light is realh due to a mixture of the ‘•even tig. 7 on the Plate. Similarly tlie Bpcetnnn of stroniiunv 
i-r, 'i.at.f coloni^, red, oiauge, lluw, green, lihn*, mdigo, (.Sr), fig, 10, wliich is shown when the red flame pro- 
an i v.olfct. ikif-h of thej-.e cobmrs is Ivnt difl’eienily by duced by sfroiitia is viewed through the spectroscope, con- 
tiieprisin; the zed is the J'a't b' jit, tin* violet the most. ^ sets of a ceitaiii very characteristic group of red lines. 


tiiiuous, but shaded over with a vast nmllitmle of dark 
lines. Tlie rraunhofer lines, .as they are called (some of 
which are shown in tig. 1 of the Plate), are perfectly con- 
stant and definite in position, and are usually imln ated by 
the letteis placed beneath the figure, and they an- eap.ibh* 
of giving the most inten sting informutM'ii with legaid to 
the constitution of tlic sun, wlien properly iiitei- 
pieted. These Iino.s are now known to he piodiieed 
by tJic presence of certain gases or vapoui^ in 
the atmosphere snrrounding the sun, and fiom 
the position and the grouping of the liiii s it is po^- 
^ alblu to discover what iho^e siihstaiiccs aie. W'o 

/] most, in the first place, have a series 

^ of spectra for compaiisoii, wldcli cor- 

respond to tho v.nioiis eleimiit:iiy 
\ 'n bodies. In our Plate wo have de- 

\ * ])ictod the spectra seen wlieii tho 

AA. incandescent vapours of the elemeiits 

potas.sium, rubidinin, ciesiiim, thal- 
liuin, indinin, wodinin, lithium, ealeium, 

r " ij Btrontium, ami barium, are placcil in 

\ flout of tlic spectroscope. Siipjiosc, 

\ for instance, the light from the ll.iim? 

'-A \ of a spirit lamp, of which the wick 

\ P \ l;a» been impregnated with common 

\ ^ ^ \ salt (chloride of sodium), be examined 

(/'"'■'J by the Hpectroscojie. This light does 

\ V Hot expand into a long coloured hand 

\ \ like tho Bolar spectrum; Iho liglit 

emitted from the iwidiuin flame is 
f “ y ahno.st entirely concentrated into twi» 
brilliant yellow linos, known ns the J> 
lines, from the letter used to indicato 
their poBitloD. 'Ihc spectrum of sodium is seen at 
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Other hubstanccfl, .such as oxj^^cn, &f., produce .spectra of 
picatcr complexity. The .spectra of the irictal.s can bo 
btudicil by biiii;;iii;» before the slit of llie spectroscope an 
electric nre, tho poles «jf which aie formed l)y the rnctal 
under consideration; while tho spcctia of incandescent 
^asc.s, such as hydiof^en or nitrogen, are cxuiMiiicd by pass- 
iii;' the cm lent fioin a Riibmkoitr coll tlirouj^h a^^la.ss tube 
containing a .small qu.uitity of the gas in a In'glily raiidicd 
condition. If the clcctiic discharge takes place through a 
compound gjis or vapour, the spectra produeecl uro those 
of the elemental y constituents of the gas. It will be ob- 
served that the lines in the solar sjiectruni (fig. 1 of Pl.ate) 
mo darh^ while those produced by the iucande.scent 
ch'incntaiy hubstaners aio hrijlit. Ono of the inost 
iutfM'Csling of modem di.seovcrie.H is that which tcachc.i 
us the conneelion between the dark lines of the sun and 
the bright lines approj)riate to the elements. Let us, for 
i xample, t.'ike the ca.se of .sodium, which exljlbit.s the pheno- 
menon ill que.^ition more re:idily than any other element. 
It had lt)ng been known that in tho .solar spectrum was a 
j).iir of d.iik liiK's, mllrd the D lirie.s, Miy close together in 
the yellow. It was found that those lines were in the 
iileiitical position oecupied by tlie two bright-yellow line.s 
aii.sing from tlie llaine of .sodium. Thi.s coincidence would 
bo utteily inexplie.able unles.s some. phy.sieal connection 
Avern detected between the light i caching us from tho sun 
.and the tlame of iiie.aiidesceiit sodium. Thegrc.at discoveiy 
to which we have lefcited explains this connection. It is 
.•-liown that tla* vajmiir of .sodium, when incandescent, 
alway.s emits ia}s of j»reciscly the same rcfranglbility :is 
the rays whidi .sodium \ ,ipour is oapablo of absorbing. In 
this lies the explamition of the phenoincnoii. Aruuml tlie 
Min is a \.ast atinosplunc containing, among other ingro- 
ilieiits, a (jiiaiililN of .sodium vajiour. Tho liglit from the 
Iiuaiidesej nt m.iteri.ils uiKleincath lias to stre.am through 
tills atmosphere, aiul the sodium \apour, while allowing to 
.all otlier r.‘i\s an uiiiiiterruptcd passage, seizes on and .ab- 
.M)ihij all the iius which ought to fill up the gaps in the 
S'Lir s]»ettrmn due to tlio two D linos. Simil.irly other 
Mil).staii(Ts in the .sun\s atinusplRro intercept other groups 
of line.s. lion, for instance, is tho source of some hundicds 
of daik lilies in the solar .spectrum; and thus, by compa- 
li^on of till* suiKs .sped ruin witli the spectra of terrestrial 
Mil)sl.\nces, ll wa.i fuund th.at m.any of the most common 
clt 111 ! Mt.s ( f the e.iith .abound in the sun's atmosphere as well. 

In place of a prism or set of prisms a .s[)oetiuni may be 
produced by me m . of a grating, w'liich is gcner.ally a glass 
plate luh'd with a great number of fine parallel line.s by 
means of a di.amoinl, or a photographic reduction on glass 
of ruled lines. (Jratings have been produced containing as 
many as ■lii,000 lines to the inch. The spectrum pro- 
duced when a lay parsing through a fine slit is intercepted 
by such a grating, is duo to DiFiaiACTioN and Intkk- 
1 i hkn* i:. Siicli spectra are not more than onc-tenth as 
blight a.s those produced by a pi ism; but, on the other 
hand, tho eoloins in them arc uniformly di.'itiibuted in 
their true older and extent, acmuling to tho diffiTeiico 
of their wa\c-lengths, and according thorefoie to a 
piopcity iiilieient in light itself, wliilc in piismatic 
.‘'peetra tlio red ray.s are less dispersed than those at 
tlio Niolot end. DillVaction spectra have the adAantnge 
of giving a far larger number of daik lines (in tlio solar 
.spectrum), and of gixing lliem in their I'xart relative 
position.*^, and they also extend further in the direction of 
the ultra violet. Their nse in spoctro.scopic leseaicli is 
accordingly extending. 

Tlio same principle has been successfully applied to the 
qualitativo analysis of terrestrial substance.<«, and in tlio 
liaiuls of tho analytical chemist the process lias proved of 
great value. 

SPEC'ULAR IRON ORE, a crystalline variety of 
Ilfleinatitc, having a highly metallic Iiistio and cmioUH 


iridc.scent appe.aranee. It I** mostly found in crystalline or 
mctamorphic rocks, though occasionally among tho pro- 
ducts of recent volcanoe.^, .and it forms one of the most 
valiiablo ore.s of iron, being fiec from sulphur and phos- 
phorms. It is widely distiibuti.d, Imt appe:ii.s to be par- 
ticularly abundant in the Isle of I'ilbu, where it has been 
woikisl since tbo days of the ancient iJom.an's. 

SPECULUM, a name fieijULailly given t<j a minor 
u.sed for any scientific purpose, as in a reficeiing telescope. 

If a pencil of rays diverge fiom a radi.iut point in the 
axis of a concave speculum of asplarical foiin, all the 
rays will, after rcHexion, converge ne.arly to a certain 
point in the same axis at which the image of tlie ridl.int 
point is said to be formed. Thi.s point is called the focus. 
None of the rays are, in strictne.s.s, reflected to the fociis, 
but .all those which aic reflected from the mirror at points 
very near its intersection with the axis fall extremely 
near it. 

All tho ra}K proceeding fioin the r.uli.ant point p-e—y 
thiough .an imaginary eiicle, called the circle of Ic.isi 
abei ration, an«l the di^.t.iiife of the centio of thi.s eircl . 
measured on the axi,", from the f<jcu‘> towards the minor, 
is expressed by 


3 / I I \c. 
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in wliicli Y is the length of the ilrcular aic by vvln^se re- 
volution about the axis the coiic.ave miiIrc of the mirror 
is supposed to be formed; and tliis is tbice-fouitliS of the 
longitudinal abci nation of .tn extieme r.iy of tie pencil. 

The image in a convex mirror is alwavs iijinglit; .iml in 
jx concave one .aliAays iiivcrtid, exci pt wlicii tin' olijtct hails 
between the piincipal foci ' • rniddfe point of the radius) 
.and tho mirror. As a mat ■‘r of f.xct, howev'T, tho par- 
abola, and not tlic circle, is the ii.sii.il foim for spcculi. 
Their perfection consists in large suifac(‘, wherchv they 
Collect the gu'atest quantity of light ; m llic highest pos^'ilde 
polish, v\bciel»y it is ullected vsitli le.a.'»t lo^s ; and in the 
inostex.aet pui.vbollc curv.atuie. n iidcring the no oge dislinet 
.and preei.se. In a speculum of feet diameter, varluiori 
even at its edge fiuiii the tiuc Y^a^-^bolic cnrv.iture, so 
minute as to e^enjie deteidi in with any i‘xcepl the inovt 
refined inean.sof iiicasiiiement, may ic-ndi r the wliole iisele^^. 
Th«‘inetallicalIoy kst .ul.qttedfoi iheicquiicmeiitsof s]»ecula 
v>as first cmpluved foi tins purpo''e h\ Sir In.tio Newton, 
and ib similar to tliat ii.scd by the anuent Jigypti.ms for 
mirrors. It ctjn.sisted chietlv of copjier and tin, and in 
essentials is tli.it still in ii.se ; hiit by the modilic.itioii of 
details and priqioi lions, gie.it iinproveinents have been 
lately introduced intt» its maiiuf.veturo. 

SPEC'ULUM METAL, .a white imt.dlK- alloy em- 
ployed in making the ''pccnla of .a^tlononlic.ll Ulcscopc^, 
it contains coppcT and tin, vvitli a little arsenic. 

SPEECH, PARTS OP. See Pviits oi Sri:i ( ii. 

SPEED WELL (V( ionic. 0 is a genus of pl.iiits belong- 
ing to the Older Si noi'iii i,.vniAe K.i:. I be sp< eics me 
imineious, di.sliibntcd thionghout the tempi latc and isihhi 
parts of tlio world, .a few extending into the tropics. Tliev 
.arc herbs nr sbiubs with the leaves oppusite, rarely wh-irbd, 
and small (usually bliuO lloweis in axdl.n y oi terminal spiles 
or laccmes. The e.alyx is four-, raicly liv e-pavted ; the enroll i 
h.a.s a very'shnit tube, and a wlieel-sli iped. dei ply four- 
cleft limb, the lower .segment the naironist: the stamens 
arc two, and tho capsule is llittened. Abimt seventeen 
.species arc British. The ('omm-'ii Speedwill {\\ri>nica 
of/irinalin) is found threnghout Hiit.iin, in woods and 
dry pastures; it is a native aUo t)f Linope .ind North- 
western and Central Asia, and li.is been natniaii/.ed in 
North AmeiiciU It has a iiiucli bi .inched cieeping .stem, 
tho branclirs growing to a height of a foot or more, oval 
leavc-s, tooUicd ami haii v’, and .^lender r.icemos of small 
pale blue or lilac tloweis. The iJeimander Spet^dwell 
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( Wronica C/tawauliy.<), one of the most beautiful of our entitlcil ‘MVhat le<l to tbo Diseovcrv of the Nile Source.” 
A\ ilil llowfis, is hniiul ill abundance tlMoui;hout llritiiiii, in C.iptain Speko was accidciitally killo<l by tbo discharge of 
jf^nds, pastures, banks, vVee. It lloucrs in May and June, his own gun A>]Mle out shooting, on the 15th of Soptembor, 
the lloweis being large, deep blue, in axillary racemes. 1861. Speke's conclusions ns to the Victoiin Nyanza 
The Water Speedwell {Wrouica tiriarfallif) is found in being the real and long-sought sonree of the Nile were 
ditches and abnig streams and ponds in Uritain; it has afterwards amply confirmed by Mr. Stanley and others, 
axillarv lau’iiies of pale blue floweis. lirooklimc Speed- SPELLING ought to picscnt no diflieulty in any 
\\ J1 r« nKo found in wet places in weil-coiist meted language ; nnd in Italian at the present 

Itiitain, ha** lather thick lea\(S, nnd **mall bright, bine or day there is, as a nialter of fact, but very little diflieulty. 
pink tli>\\ CIS. Tlie Spiked Speedwell (T’erowiefi As sliown in the aitieles on Piionktic WuiriNu and 

a beautiful species with dense terminal spikes of blue PiJ<)xrx<'rATi(>v, howexer, Englisli has become an e\- 
fioxx CIS, is laio in Hritain, found chiefly in Cainbridgesbiie tremely dilliciilt tongue in tins respect, and many 
and SulTi'Ik, but idteii eultixated in gardens. Veronica schemes have been propounded to reform spelling. All 
.*aj'ahi!is and I'l r*MnfC(e aie lx\o alpine species these seh*-ines, from tliosi- whieli in\olxo new letteis 

found in Ibitain. the highest mountains of Scotland ; (because, as .shown in the ai tielo l*iro\oi,0(j Y, txventy-six 
the h*nner lias very heautitul, large, Iwight blue fioxxers. , letters are not enough) to those xvhich make the old ones 
The nuinl/.r and beauty of tlie speedxvells lend a chaim do, under certain conventions, meet with an enounoiis 
to the wood'*, hedge-KHV*., anil waxsidcs in summer and | initial obslaile. The fact is that graxc dilb-iences of 

prominciatioii cxi^t, some people folluxving the spelling, 
otlieis the prominciiition, iii tlio numerous eases when* the 
letters have changed their value. Tims, tlie word “ mer- 
chant,” once pronounced tnanhant, noxv pronounced 
universally innrchant; nnd in consequence the wj)rds 
“ del k’’ (pi on'. clark\ Derby” (pion. Unrhy')^ “Hert- 
ford,” &c., are beginning to be called clurkj Durbt/, Hurt- 
&c., by tlmso not moving in literary rircles. Itiit 
daxs - lid. In the true tea ilsdf. | though a truly plioiielic spelling would ijuickly bring out 

SPEE'TON CLAY, a s,tios of clayey deposits, about j crowds of unsuspected difleiences hi speech, it would at 

5i'0 fe' t thick. e.\}> >L‘d beneath the chalk in the chfls the same time exert a strong infiuence for good upon pi o- 
ncxr I'laniburough Iliad, Yoik''hirc. The fonnation is so- nuneiation. Books by the best authors, phonetically w'l itten, 
cap* d tio^n the lo. al'ty where it is most tx pic.illy dex eloped, would be taken as models by the less educated readers, and 
.ar-le ,:;t li.i** nurnerwis ’ii ume t(t>si|**, w hndi piuveit torepre- ihcir speech w'ould be rajiidly lefincd in consequence. 
s> nt the lo'.xer cri MnViix Ni.o«nM[\v series of the Con- There are objeclions to spelling reform, as tlicre aie to 
ti'.'ii*. Judd has icci'gnized three dixisiuiis of | ail refonus. But the Gorman nation has taken its sjadl- 

tl.e S[ecti'ii day — an upper, middle, and lower — which | ing in hand vigorously, and the Italians long since reformed 
d::*'‘r m th'ii contaaied fu^s^ls, and seem to correspond theirs with gi cat success. The objections cannot lliereforc 
wg’j the thi'.e grei}i> of Ncocomian stiata met with in ! be deemed insufsTabh*. Thechicfofthcmareasfolloxvs: 

Sw it/i i’ r. l. Ill addition to aiiriiotati other ceplialo- \ 1. That our libraries xvould be rendered us«*less. But 

pod**, all 1 bi ii hiop'uN, liLc,, tlie^* heds have also indded j the reform is sure to he gradual, nnd certainly is iH)t so 

b( nes of P'ptilM-*. I great as the change from black letters to Kuman Ictteis, 

SPEKE, CAPTAIN JOHN HANNING, a dis- ! nor is it comparable to tbo change from MS. to piinting. 

tia.n^hfd Afruan tiaxilhr, was h<.ni m-ar llminslcr, | 2. That it would be laborious to grown persons to learn 

So!n« rsctshiie, in IsjJ, He leieixcd a good education, hut • what would be a new language. This objection needs no 
cxinnr.g a Miong predile. tioii for tlio e.uccr of arm**, (ii- j refutation hy any one who has tried to write phonetically, 
t< red tla* La'll Iiidia ( 'oiupanx S i \ ic«- at a very carh age. ; nnd who has found the extreme ea.se with which it i** 
He (li-*l.i!gTii'lieJ lilm^i If in the rniijab campa.giis by his giaspcd. 

gdJii’ti x a; d sr( i Jin»'**s, and wa^ rapidly promotcil. .\i ' 3. That our a.ssocintions would be broken, and the con- 

th*' < I tl.e xv.'ir }j:> love of adxMilnie prompted him t«i , tinuity of our literature destroyed. But no one, even to- 
u^.ih rt ike a joMiMf y ff exphaanmi m t'eiitial Africa, and day, leads .Spenser, Sbakespcaie, or the Bibli* in the origin d 
1 e r.i't xi'.ti il thi' cf*niitry xxith that design in Four sp*'Hing. except for linguistic purposes. 

}»*iii lat- r l.e s. t out in daijunctiin xvitli Captain Bichard 4. That the continuity of our language W'ould be dc- 
Bnit- n, ur der tl •• an-piei s of the Ibixal G«;ographical btroyed aud valuable etymological records would vanish. 
S/ i-rv. on a inl-sion i»f i xp])ratIon xvhii.h liad in view the This U really a very great objection, and cannot entirely 
bUT’.. of tl.- gr» it r.pi.itoii.il lake or lakes (onjeelured to be removed. The gain to philology would, lioxvever, out- 
e-.'l i.i tl - X i il ity of thf* supposed .‘‘onires of the Nile, weigh the Io.s.s. If Englishmen had always spelt phoneti- 
liicx i ni chief ohj. ct of their (■nterpri**e, as dc- rally, the history of the language would be far cloaier tli in 
i .1 ( II • i.M B’irtf ij’s *■ Iho I.ake Begions of it is; and it is a fart that the more eminent a philologer 
r. ntr il Afrl. hi.t di^r-Aeicd the ininw ns»* hike known ns of the present day, tlie more ardent an advocate of spelling 
tijc Vi' ‘oj-.i Nx..n/i. .'sji-ke had thf sagacity to perceive | reform is ho. 

th d this 1 .1 ir.il a wa^ .n all pnduli-hty the .souico of the j The extension of the English race is lui additional aign- 
Ni'*-, and to vMiy Jus ^npj;osii;on Ic- oiit'-p d upon another ineiit for reform. If English is made an easy language it 
Afrir in jonnify, in coiiij..iny with Captain (irant, in 185'J. will speedily become Hie language of tbo world. And, 
(»;j this oirari'.n Captain .'sp-k'- ni'idr some interfiting ob- moreover, the moral t-fl'ect of such a change would be not 
.sf n ations in rffei* ;ice to tl.'- H-s-.nnes and pcoph-s of tlie smiilL It must work much mischief in a child’s brain to 
wj’d roui. tries which he traxer-'fl, and a'Ci-i taiued that Iwj forced to .spend years upon an illogical system which 
tl.e Vi< foria wMs actually a source, and i^re- of the piiucipal perpetually destroys the healthy tendency to reason by 
sources, of the gr- at Egyptian river. [So- NTm:.] He le- analogy, and to make every particle of knowledge gained a 
trm.. d to laiglmd in and was leecived with the helpful stop tov^ards gaining a fresh particle. Whereas 

w» d!i»* to a biavr^ intrepid, and Migaeiou-s traveller, wlicn a child ha.s learned to spell (child “ child," it has ob- 

H- L'axe t'j the world the result of his discoveries in a tained no help to ward.s the spelling of or A>*n/- 

“J-. iind of the Dihcoveiy of the Souicn of the Nile” wi/n; nor dws bough” help it with Mroo, ite.; 

(1 '‘‘/'i;. H ■ w.ii also the author of a preli ini nary lecord, though the fii'bt all begin with c/i and the second all cud 


nntmnn. ^Liiiy of tho foicign bpocios arc cnUiv;ited as 
urn iim nt.il })l.int> in g.ivdeiis ; and ^mne of the New Zealand 
"Linhbx kinds form haruNome greenhou.se phints. Some 
nf the vpi-uo*, were mneli used by the old helbali.^t.s as 
mcdii^iiie ; the leaves of the brookliine were picsciibcd 
as .ni .aiili^ooibutic ilceoction. and those of the common 
xeroiiie.i Wi ie infused A', te.i .iiul p.u liken of as a refresli- 
i’l.' livini'i*, e,u;al, A" «"iino <-f the iihvMciaiis of former 
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with onffh. Not Ro with its studies in ailtlirnotic or in any 
otluT sciLMicii or ait, sa\c oitht)j;inj)liy alono ; each step is 
n step forwaid. 

Since Hare and Tliiilwall puhll^hed I heir tiaiislalion of 
Niebuhr’s ‘‘ History” in 18.31, we have made f^reat strides. 
Then the outcry against their “ sovran, forein, streteht,” 
and the like, w’as so Rrcnt that Hishop Thirlwall in his 
*• Histoiy of Greece” (1«35) resumed the ordinary spelling; 
^^illl n contemptuous a(kntnvled;;inc‘nt of the force of pre- 
jndico. Sc\eial leading jihilolui^crs now use the refonned 
s])c11im;; iccomiiicndeil as a first step by the English Spell- 
in;; h’efonn Association, the chief rules in uhich are as 
follows : — 

1. Omit a fiom cu when sounded as in hed^ lidth^ or in 
If rue. 

'2. Omit e when foncticnly useless, as in harlhji(n\gir^ 
ihjiiiit^ raiud. 

i». Omit one ov dubld consonants also when foneticaly 
useless, ns sLiiid, dlpt^ *//«/, wli, ell/'. 

•1. Ch.sn;;!; ph to J' ulicu so sounded, as in al/nhct, 
yl/afom, foioyrdf. 

5. Chau;;e y (vowel) to i except when final or followed 
by /, as sistem^ Jisic, pityiny. 

(J. Change ed to t (and after a short vowel or a con- 
sonant, ced to it) when so sounded, as Jixt^ practist ^ pro- 
nounst. 

7. Chan^;e of to o ^* ; and s to z in di'»tinctiv words, as 
use (n.) uze (v.) 

8. Chan;;c final rc to se after a consonant, and to i after 
a shoit vowel ; as defense^ pierse^ praciU. 

Arnciieans now iiuaiiably spell “ travelling;,” v^c., with- 
out doubling; the 1; “ pieteiise, defense,” S^c.y with se 
instead of ee; “ honor, fa\or,” &c., with or instead of our; 
as well as adoptin;; some other leforrns with less unanimity. 

Even such a refijrm as this would reduce by nearly two- 
thiids the time taken to teach children to read and spell. 
An Italian child is found by accurate obser>alion to learn 
these aits in little o\er a thiid of the lime needed by the 
supeiior biaiii of the English child; and further the It.alian 
h(»y can ]iiocced to lead unknown w-ords, whereas llie 
l‘’n;;hsh !»))' can never ventuie beyond the words he has 
alisolutC'ly leaint without imminent risk of failure. 'Ihis 
savin'^ in money and time has to bo taken seriously into 
av count. 

SPELT (^Triticum spclta)^ or German AVheat, is an 
iiifeilor ;;rain plant, ^i own in Fiance and Flanders. See 
WlllCAT. 

SPENCER, EARL. John Charles Spencer, a dis- 
1in;;uished En;;lish statesman, best reincmbeied as Viscount 
AUhorp, was the eldest son of the second Earl Spencer, 
and was burn on 30th May, 1782. He was edneated at 
Harrow’, whence ho removed to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
wlicrc ho took the honourable degree of M.A. in 1802. 

In 1801 he ciiteied the House of Commons as member 
for Okehampton. On the foimalion of the Whig ministry 
of Mr. Fox and Lord Grcn\ille, lllh Ftdiruary, 18011, in 
which his fathei, Earl Spencer, took office ns secretary of 
htato for the homo department, Loid Althorp was ap- 
pointed one of the junior lords of the Treasury. He of 
com so lost Ids scat at the Treasury board wlien the Gren- 
\ille administration waa dissolved in March, 1807, nor did 
lie again hold office till tlic accession of Loid Grey and his 
fiicnds to power in November, 1830. During nil this in- 
terval, nlthougii lie did not appear in debate so frequently 
us some other member.^, bo was regarded as one of the 
steadiest supporters of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. He was prominent for several years in a scries 
of attacks upon the financial policy of the Tory adminis- 
tration, and his lionso was the resort of a powerful section 
of the Whig party, who considered him their chief. 

On the accession to power of the Grey administration in 
November, 1830, Loid AUhorp was iippuinted chancellor 


of the rxchcqnrr. His position, and the uiiiv(r''al con- 
fidence in hi.s iiilfgrity, made him the rninihlerial leader in 
the House of Common^. Xo man, piobably, liad e\er 
filled the post who possessed less of the gift of oratory, 
hut his clearheadedness and Mnie.d seubo were con^'idered 
ninply to make np for that deficiency, 'i’his opinimi wsis 
justified by the manner in which tin I.'i'form Hill and the 
J*oor I^w Amendment Hill were eaniej thiongh the 
House— the task in both cases falling jtriiicljjally upon his 
loidsliip. The death of Earl Spencer, lOtli NoMmber, 
1x34, which occasioned tlic removal (»f Loid Althoip to 
the Eppci* House, led to the downfall of th»* minimi ry. 
Wlwn tho jidministratioii of Sir Roheit Teel ,uid tin* Dnkr 
of Wellington, whi( h succef ded, was obliged to iL-iim In 
April following, and the Whigs came again into power 
under the piemieiship of Lord Meibom iie, Earl Spene.T as 
well as Loid Brougham was left out of the new eabimd. 
It was undei stood that he declined to take ofllee again. 
He died nt his beat of Wisetun Hall, in Xottinghaiiishiic, 
1st October, 18 to. 

SPENCER, HERBERT, the greatest Imgllsh phi- 
losopher of the nineteenth eenluvv, was born in Dei by, 
27lh April, 1820. His fatliei was a teacher. Jlcibeit 
w.is fond of keeping inverts and watching their tiaii^for- 
mations, and for jeais the finding ami leaiing of e.itei - 
pillars, the catcliing and preserving of winged insects and 
making diawings of tliern, were liiv legiilar occnp.itioii". 
He also assisted his father in philosopJjieal expeiinieiitb. 
At the age of tliiitcen he was sent to study with Ills uncle, 
the Rev. Thomas Spencer, rector of the parivh of Hinton. 
Here he reinaintd three yeais, ir'id 'HivJe special progIes^ 
in inatheinaties. Ih turning hone*, ^ic studied pel vpcc ti\e 
with his father, on the ..dole of indepmleut divroNciy, 
the .successi\c* problems b ng put in such older that In* 
was enabled to find out the solutions himself. This was 
a favourite nu-de (*f teaching with his father, who is the 
author of a Nalnabh* lillle woik entitled Invmtional 
Geometry” mi this plan. At .si.\teen Hoibert devised a 
new and ingenious tlieoicm in destiiplive geometry, which 
was publivlu'd with the diiiionstratirii in the Ciitl Ka- 
fpnetrs' and Anldlfi in' Journal. At seventeen he acoi'pted 
an C'ligageinent umkr Chailes (afterwaids J>ir Chailes) 
Fox as rt civil (‘iigiiieer, and began woik on the London 
and Biiiningham Iladway. In 1811 he declimd a further 
.ippointmeiit. retuiued home, and spent two years in 
mathematical and misci'llanemis studies. He made a 
botanical press and an hci barium, and piactiscd drawing 
Jind modelling. All the time he had in jwogiess some 
.scheme of inventioii, improvements in w’atchmaking, ma- 
chinery for the inanufacliiie of Ivpe by cmnjirebMc.n of tbo 
metal iubtoad of cji.stiiig, a new form of printing press, and 
the application of electrotype to engiaviiig, afterwaids 
known os the glvptograph. In the .spring of 181.3 ho 
went to London in quest of literaiy oecnp.itioii, but did 
not .succeed, and resumed engineering. His earliest litoiaiy 
contiibutions w’ctc made to tho Ciril Fuyiimrs and Av- 
chiterts^ Journoly the rhih.^ojdilral .^fayazine, the 
and the yoncoufonniif. In the l.ist-nani.d join nab in 
1842, ho began tlio publication of a seiics of jiapiis mi 
tbo “i’lopcr Sphere of Government,” which were Is'-md. 
in a pniiqdilet in 1813. Fiom 1818 to 1802 he was a 
regular writer for the Kconofjiigf, the W'esfnnnftt rJun\ ir, 
and the EdMuryh. At the house of Mr. Ch ij'mjn, editor 
of tbo Westmiuittry Speneei nut Gcoigc Elmt ami Mr. 
George I/'wes, and a lifelong fiicndshi)) sjuungup. In 
fact, at tlio time, as her letters slmw, George Eliot w:ls 
more closely tied by frieiidshi]) to Spencer than to Lewes, 
who was later on to become her consoit. The claboiatc 
pnpera which he contributed to these v ai ions review s w ere per • 
vaded with tho idea, since more distinctly developed, known 
as tho doctrine of evolution. He soon became a firm believ er 
that all organized beings li.ive arisen by development. In 
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}h‘ fust conco’ncd I'f cvi^lulimi ,is a iini\t i^.i] ])roci’'’S, 
.iikI lator lit* cuw to tlif cttiirln.sion lliat it must bm»mo 
tlie basis of aii} MNtiin of }>liiloso|»)jy ANliicli ifpresonts 
and Conforms tlic i;oniral mctliod of nature. lii 
ISfiU lie ]ail'lislit'd a prospectus of sueli a system, and 
Immediately enleied upon its executitui. He bad aheatly 
1 1 llei tt d liis tvsa_\s uptn the scit iitilie aspects of social 
•iUi-stii'iis, and had published various vobinies leadin;^ ”P 
to bis swsti'iii. Most of these were rc\Ned and enlai;;ed 
ill subsequent editions to piesent more fully his new phi- 
losophy. The* fouith iVuiMoii of his system, dcvote*d tt) 
soeittloL^y, deals ^^itIl the science t»f liiimaii society fiom 
till- pt.iiit of view of t volution exjx'inuled and applieil to 
the L:em r.il phenomena of life and mind in hia eailier 
M'ln.nis, In Initlieianec of this departmemt of his woik, 
he fei tcveial \ears iinpU'\ed the aid of three assistants 
in oi'ilectini: nnd c! i-'sil^ ini^ facts peit.iiniiij^ to all tvpes 
of M ciety. sa\a;;i* liibi^. dccayd laces, and existim; eivili- 
mLoiis, whieli, under the title of “HuMriptixo Sociolo;:y,” 
fc rm a sciic'^ of folio \olmne>>. The folhm iiii; is a list of his 
(iiief publications: ‘'Social .Statics, oi the Conditions E.sscn- 
l.al to Human Hapj'incss ^pccilied. ami the first of them 
dM.'l,.pfd” t^Eoiidou, •• rrmciples o{ l\s_\ oholoijy *’ 

(Lon^loii, ie\i?cd edltnm. two vols., 1S70'7‘2); 

“lliilway Moials nml Ihiilw ly rolicy" (London, I Sob); 
“K'sa\s” (l>b7, L"'? I , Occ.) : ** Lilucalion, 

Inre'Ji.Ltual, Mor.d, and l‘iiv "nar' (J.ond.m. LS(;i); ‘•Ln-'t 
riincij/c.s of a Sv't'inof rhilo*,ophy ’’ (London, 1K<;2) . 
“Cli-'incationof th' .Vi< nces/'tu which is added “Reason'^ 
f I fi« m the TLilosttphy of M. (h)inte"’ (London, 

iMll ), '• I'r.ncipl' f.,of r»io!o;;N ’ (two vols,, London, 18»l ! ■; 
** S| jY.t ineons (icio r »t’o:j, ..nJ the Ihjtothesi, v( I’livsio- 
Irj. d I'nits” (l.‘'7<M; “ILccnt Discussions m Science. 
I'i r.oxq by, and MoiaU” (1«^7 1); “ The Stud} of .SodoK.fty ' 
(I don. l'’^72') ; “ DL^ciiptivt* Sot lolocry : Facts Chssiiied 
m 1 .\rian::e-l” (first Ihne \o!s. fdio, London, DSTd); and 
"Ihe Pimcipl's of .’slcIo’o^^,*’ TJio “I’linciples of So- 
I N-loiw- ■■ wa*' puMi-ht d as a fiesh hot^k in 1^7^ , Ji^'d “ Cere- 
monial Institution^" 1.''71*, *• rolitical Institutions,” 1>S82, 
and “ la < It'siastical In^tdution",*’ which are re.spcct- 

ivt ly I\irts l\ ., V.. and VI. of lhc‘‘ I'riiiciples of Sociuhnry,” 
follow* d at the dales ^I\en. The \alaabh* wuik, “‘ihe 
Data of Ethics," :ifjjte.ucd in lH7f*. 

SPENSER^ EDMUND, n distiDp]i*-hed Kn;;li.sh po* t, 
w.'is hoin in L/ridC'ii. Ib.Vd. Of his father's circuiiistaiices 
We know nothincT; but it is c]«ar that, in sjiite of the dif- 
f.-rent speliin;: of tJic name, lie was connected with the 
Spencers of Althorp, the ancestors of the Spenccra and 
Churchilis of our time. '* The nobility of the Spencers,” 
' lys Gibbon, “ Itas been illustrattd and cmiclied by the 
tiopliics of Marlborou;:h, but 1 exbort them to consider the 
• ha* lie Qiie* n ’ .as the most pp-cious jewel of their coronet.’’ 
'I he p'^ft was educated at th'* Merchant Taylors’ SchcK»l 
a^d at Pen broke Hall, Carnbridp'e, wbcic he was admitted 
as a M/ar in IbbP. He took his M.A. de;;rcc in 1070, 
when he !■ ft t ’ inibii(];;e to reside in the north of England, 
where h** v.i* te p<a:try and conesponded with his friend 
lLar\cy. 

In 107P we firid Spenser in Lond'/n, just emerging from 
obH-urity Ly the publication of the “ Sliephcrd’s Calendar,” 
a work which marks a turning point in the history of 
English poftiy. It consists of twelve eelogaos, differing 
in subject, mod«*, and eliar.ait'T, but assigned to the twehe 
irioulhs of the jear. Sir i'hiiip Sidney, to whom this work 
was d'dicatc-d, apfK*ars to ha\e warmly patronized the 
In 1580 the ‘*Ft*ure Epistles" which passed be- 
tween S/ycnser and Gabriel Harvey appeared. The sub- 
ject > vrvni an earthquake which hapjj>ened at tliat time in 
I^u loii^ and Hatirical jxi^-try. .Sj)enM'r is addressed under 
I'.e name of “Immerito.” In the same year he was sent 
N Ireland os hccretary to I/jfd Grey of Wilton hy the Eail 
f l>iu*ster, .Sir i'bilip .Siduc*}'** uiich*. His t!cr\ices pro- 


cured him in L*)Sl> a grant from the eiown of 3028 acres 
of land, calleil Kilcolman, in the eiaintv of (ioik, foi foiled 
by the Eail of Ih’Miiond. Rut Ik* ikmv lost his kind fiicnd 
and palion, a moiiinfiil e\ent which he eomniemuratod in 
his beautiful pastor.il elegy of ‘‘ Astrophel, ’ not puhlishod 
until 1,0 ‘Jb. 

During Ins ii“.Iilenoe at Kilcolman the “Faerie (}ueen ’’ 
w:is most pi\»bahly hegnii. In IbUO the fiist three books 
ajipoared. In Ib'Jl “(Joliii Clout's come Home again'’ was 
published. This poem is dedicated to Sir \\aUei Raleigh, 
who appears to ha\e become, after Sidney’s death, the 
poet’s principal friend, and Is geneially belieM*d to Ikimi 
introduced liim to ()iieen IRixahetli. In l.bUl wen* aKo 
pulilishcd a collection of minor poems, entitled "Com-' 
jdanil.^,” and the seeoml pait of the “ Faeiie (^iieen.” The 
six hooks whieh completul the woik me stated to ha\e 
been lost in their pa‘’‘'age from Ii eland by Ihe cai(*les*'ness 
of Spenser's si rvaiit, hut this is denied by I'enlon I In' poet. 
Two "Cantos of Mutability,” whieli weie fimt jiuljlislii'tl in 
tiu* collection of 1000, app( ‘ ii to he all that leiuain to us 
of the missing perns. 

In IbDl ho inaiiied, and Ihe gieat wediliiig o<lc whieli 
he wioto on tl)c occasion, tlie" Epithakimion," is a }>oem of 
lemarkahle beauty. In IbIRJ he pnl'lislied four “ Hymns,” 
addiessed to the Countess of Ciimbeikmd and \\ arwiei.. 
Ill which the Philoiiic doelriiie of Ixanty is expounded in 
noble \er*-e; also a diiiv ealh'd ^ D ij'hiiaida.” In IIk.* 
s iniL* }ear he wrote " A \ iew of the I’lesnit Stale of lie- 
liiid,” published by Sir .Tames W;ne in D)33. His “ Pio- 
thalamion,” a nuptial i»oem, appealed about this lime. 

The close cf the poet’s caioer was lamenlalile. Tyi ('lie's 
iebeili<m broke (*ut in Ib'J.s. lien .Ions*>n lelate*! to Dniiii- 
moiid of Hawthornden that “the Iiish ha\ing lobheil 
Spen-'Cr’s goods and bunud his lumsc and .a lilll(3 child 
iiew-boni, he and his wife escaped; .and after he tUrd j'tv 
lark of hnad in King Street, and refused twenty jjieees 
sent to him by my Lord of Ksse.x, .adding ‘ Ih? wvis sorno 
he h.ad no lime to spend them.’'* He ccilainK died on 
Idth .Tanuaiy, 15‘J8-t>9, in King Stnet, Westminster, 
though, let us hope, for the houolii (*f his imineioii.s fii' i'd'*!, 
in no such extreme poverty. He was biiiied, at ins own 
ie*|uest, near Ch.aucer, in Westminster Ahl*ey. 

Sp(‘nscr has been called “ the poel’.s p(jet,”and it is this, 
pcihaps, moic than his hoM on the avei.ige literaiy student 
whieh gives him enduring fame. Notwithstaridiii'g tlin 
moinl wortli of the “Faeiie Queen,” its lessons of inanliuess 
and r.oblenes*!, its value, moreover, as a work of nit, its 
fertility and richness of imagination, it is elear that to 
poets alone, and not to the v.ast mass ijf lovers of poetry, 
has the work given perennial ph .asure. Tin* opinion of 
the multitude is, perhaps, best expreshod by Lord Macaulay 
when ho says, “ V'ery few .and very weary are llif)s(j who 
.are in at the death of the Blatant Beast. If tlm last si.t 
bix^ks, which arc said to have been destroyed, had been pie- 
served we doubt whether any heart les.s stout than lliat of 
a commentator would have lieM out to the end.” On 
tbo other hand Shakspearo and Milton praised Spenser 
generously. Drydcn and Pojie acknowledged his infinenee. 
Tennywn lias .shown full often how much he owes to him, 
and Wordsworth h.as expressed Lis cntliusiasin in iin- 
pcrishablo lines : — 

“Books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 

Koiind these, with tendrils strung as AohIi and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow; 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 

Matter wherein right voluble 1 am, 

To which I listen with a ready ear; 

Two ehall he nsrnod, pre-eminently dear,— 

The gentle lady married to the Moor; 

And Tuavenly Una uUh her milk-whUc lamhy 

There arc many editions of SpenHcrs poems. That in 
the Globe Library, edited by Kichard Morris, is distin- 
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^uIsIkmI hy a .scliolaily intiodnrlifni In .T. W. Hale*.. 

R. Ciaik’.s “ Sjn'iiscr and hi.s Tocti} ” a kind of 
“loNid load” 1o tliL* study of llio “ F.-icru* 'l]jo 

most sntisfacloiy ])io;:;ia[)ljy is tliat by f)ciii ( Inn di in 
Mannilliin’s Mon of Lclti'i’s Si rics. 

SPER'GULA. Soo Simjiiukv. 

SPERM WHALE (riiy^dciidaO is a family of 

aquatic luaiiinials l)clon;;in^ to lijn (udcr Cct.icc.i. 'Ilin 
s|)ciiii whales diircr fiom tliu line or (jieculand wlialcs i 
ill li'nint^ teeth and not baleen ydates; the teolh aie conical 
and sli^^litly enrved, found in llio loner jaw only, from 
twenty to Ihiitv on each side, and fittin;;, when tlio month 
IS shut, into e.'uilies in the upper ]aw, which has only rudi- 
ineiitaiy teeth eoiu ealed In the ^uius. 'llien* is small 
fin nil tile liind ]eiit of the haek. 'I'he Hijipeis arc very 
slidit and situated near the aii^de of tlie luoulh. Thehea<l i 
N of I'lioinious pio[ioi tioiis, oiu'-tliiid the whole leiielli of 
till* boil\ , nearly r} lindiical and truncated in front. The ' 
skull is eoiii|) lratl^e^y small, the ^neater fiait of the hulk 
i'f llic Ik id hein;^ made up of a eai tila^iiiou*, en\ elope or 
“ • ase ' loiilaliiln^ the valuable substance known as sper- 
maeeti. '1 he blow-hole is .dni^Ie, somewhat y-shaped, and 
jilaeed ill the aiitiTior inaipn of tlie snout. ' 

'j iie (aiiiimon Speim Wlialo or Cachalot (^l^hyattcr , 
nhu rdt'tjihnluH) is one of the largest and most important 
df tl.e wii.ali* tube. It attains a size \ai}ini' from 40 to 
7i» feet, the females belii^ only half as lonj,^ In colour it 
is hkukisli :i1ku<‘, lieeftuirif; lighter on the sides and whilisli 
below . 'Ihe speiiii wliale is found in all seas, but cliiefly ! 
ill llio.M* of the southern hcinispheio; it lives in deep 
watei and \i ly raicly appioaches the hind. It is p'Ct^arious, , 
b.'iuL' u^'inlly fci'ii in t oiupanies of from a do/.en to iifty or . 
‘i\ty, 'Ihe s))enn wliale feeds chiefly on euttle-lidies, but | 
juohibly ahi* to M»nie extent on fishes and other marine 1 
auiniaU. It lem lins on the surface of the water for ten or | 
jiftMii minutes, jii'akini^ a ftreat mmdier of respirations in j 
that lime, the “ blowing” or “spoutiiii;” takini^ place with 
uueat leL'iilailty; the iiiale.s can icmain below for an hour 
or iiioie, blit the female and yjuii;; ascend to the siii face 
at inon* fieqiient iiiteivaks. The iisu.aJ rate of travelling; 
is 1 01 r> miles an hour. The woi.st enemies of the .sp<Tm 
whale, other than man, arc the (Jrampiis or Killer Whale 
{^(h-rn (/laiflator) and the Fox Shark {Alopicias vulpest), 

I’he sperm whale is e.ii'erly liuntod; for fiom it arc ob- 
t.i,msl three siikslanees valued in cornmereo, sperm oil, 
v[)erma('eti, ami ambei^^ris. Tlie oil is obtained by boiling 
tlie fat or ‘ ) lubber; ” a single whale will yield from 
''I ’.cMity to ninety or even one hundred barrels of oil, which 
is very \alual)le and superior to train oil, the produce of the 
(In'enland wliale. Spermaceti is nn oily fluid, of which 
about a loll is found in the whale's licad ; when purified 
it is higlily valued for medicinal purposes and for making 
candles. Ambergris is more valuable than the spermaceti; 
it is a morbid seeietion of the intestines, and forms an im- 
])oitant drug. The sperm whales are pursued in boats and 
liarpooiied ; when killed they arc usually towed to the ship, 
wlicK! the blubber and spermaceti aro extracted. This 
whale, though naturally timid, is more dangerous tluiii 
tlio Greenland whale, for while its toil is equally pow’crful, 
it can crush a boat in its mouth or stave in a ship’s side 
with its snout. The sperm whale fishery is now chiefly 
<*arricd on in the Soutliern Ocean, off the coasts of Australia, 
'New Zealand, &e., in the Japanese and Cliineso Seas, and off 
the coasts of IVru, Chili, (Jalifomia. Of Into years it has 
rarely been seen in the Atlantic. The British spenn 
wlialo fishery, at one lime encouraged by government 
bounties, is now almost entirely abandoned, and in Amonca 
and other parts of the world the fishery has also declined. 

Tlio Short-headed Spenn Whale (^Kogia Intricrps) is n 
much smaller species, measuring only iTom G to 10 feet in 
length. The body resembles that of a porpoise in general 
appearance, and has a wolUmarked dorsal fin and a sliort 


broad liead. It li;is befu taki-ii at tli(j Cape and off the 
coasts of India and Aiistialia. 

SPEY, a river in Scotland, rising near the soutli-eaMt 
base of Corryarrick, 10 inih s south of I'oit Augustus, in the 
soutli'W'cst of the county of Inverness, flows ncaily due north 
and then north-east, separating for a considerable distance 
the counties of Elgin and Banff, and after a eonrsc of about 
[)!j milch, falls into the Moray Fiiili at Caiinoulli. It is 
celelirated for its romantic scene) y, and lias valnablo* salmon 
fislinies. The area of its basin is about .squaie miles, 

SPEYER. See Shirks. 

SPEZ lA, LA, a town of North Italy, in tb.e piovinco 
and 50 miles south-east of tlie city of Cenoa, It is -it the 
north-west cxtninity of the gulf of Spcr.ia (ancient I'orfi/i 
Lvn(e)^ wliieli is one of the laigcst and finest harbours in 
the w'oiid. Mil rounded by lofty mountains and containing 
within itself many minor ports. Spezia contains ih-j 
piineipal naval aiscnal of Italy, and has gun facti-iie^, 
rn-agazincs, depots, and hospitals. Tin* population is abont 
The <Iiief products of the distnet aiound the 
town aie olive oil aud wines. 

SPH^RALA CEA is a genii', of plants biJoiiirliig to 
the order Malva^t.t. The spi*. les aie tiecs fa* slnulis. 
The flowers .are of a leddish or iJi sli eoh nr. With the 
exception of one, wliii h is a ii'itiv of the ('.ijH* f.f <Jood 
Hop**, tliO spei'ics aie all found in South Aimiha. 'li ry 
all of tlic'Tn bear elegant flow ei'‘, and wjll thilvo wt!l ni 
ganbms in this country, Sjthu rulaccd Ci^phiitnn (tin* 
plalirie globe-mallow) is a iiitive rd Biazil, in the western 
pait of the (’’splatliie pjoviiice. it is used inediuiially i:i 
Brazil in tl'e same in.innir as inaisli-inailou s aie in 
Eniope. 'I Ik' dicoctioii i- giv i i: lull mini ll^)n^ if the 
bowels, .and it is aKo on ■ b'ved^as a foinciUalicn in il ‘'-•a'^es 
of the eliest. 

SPHAGNA'CE.^ is a tiihe of Mosv;i s (Musoi). 
There is oiilv one genus, Sphagnum, containing tlie bog- 
mosses, wlneJi are all aquatic in liahit, found on the Miiface 
of wateiy turfy bn^^s tliroiighont the culder and teii’perat'* 
parts of thewoihl. 'i'lio ilensi? iiia^^es of vegetatum which 
the bog-irio'-scs form in Ihcsedistnetsme gonorally tilled with 
water, so that they will in.t hear tlie weight of i hnir.in 
being U]>ou them ; and frrm tins cau^e many animals havo 
lost tluir lives, being d-ciivcd by the apparent firmness 
this moss gives to a inaiss of watei. When ihi* bog-mui>s 
has grown long enougli in a lake or btig, its deraying leaves 
and stems fuim peat, vvhieli is used .is fuel. Sphagnum is 
put to various uses by gardeners, especially for eoveiing 
the roots of plants which have to be scDt a consideiablo 
distance before being planted, and is aKti u^ed in the cultiva- 
tion of epiphytal oreliids in the gieenhoiiM*. In aietic 
countries the bog-niosscs alfoid food to the riMndcer. and 
even to man, but they eontaiu ver}’ little nutriment. 

The bog-mosses differ from tlie true mosses (Bryacesc) 
by forming on germination a branching flat frond-like pioto- 
Donm, oil which the leaf-buds appear. Iho leafy stems 
produce root-liairs in the young slate, which subsequently 
completely disappear. The leaves consist of narrow elon- 
gated coils containing chlorophyll and of large empty 
porous cells with their walls strengthened by ’a spiral 
thread. The archegonia and antheridia arise on the fas- 
cicled branches, always on distinct branches, and sometimes 
on distinct plants. The antlig-idia are glol>.>se, ‘Jtilked 
iKidies, The .sporogonium is a globose capMilo seated on a 
short stalk (p.seudopodinm), opening by an operculum ; 
aud tho calypra, which surrounded the giowing sporo- 
gonium, is ruptured irregulai ly. 

SPHSG'IDA Sec Sand- w am*. 

SPHEN'ODON is a remarkable genus of Rfptiles, 
allied to tho Lizards (Lacertiha), hut usually considered 
sufficiently distinct to fm in a separate order, Rhynocephalia, 
Tho Tuaiera (Sphenodon or Ilatteria punctatus) U a largo 
sluggish lizard-like reptile, native of New Zealand, wheio 
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it appears now to he vorirlng on o\tinrtion. According to 
Diertcnbach, \>lio do^cllh^‘d it in Id, the Sphenodou was 
tlicn very scarce, as the natives killed it for food. It i^ a 
large reptile with four limbs, a large head, and large eyes, 
and a crest of white flat sharp spines. It appears to pivy 
on insects and small birds. The skull of the Sphenodon is 
^ely lemaikahlc. The quadrate hone is immovably united 
it» llie skull, and there is a eomplclcly osseous lower 
/.ygomatie aicade, as in the crocodiles. The prcMiiaxIlla* aio 
sep.irate, and foiin a soil of beak, their large teeth becom- 
ing completely fused with th«i bones supporting them. 
Along the palatine bones is ;i row of teeth running parallel 
with those on the maxilhe, the teeth of the lower jaw being 
leceivcd into the grooie between the palatine and inaxillaiy 
teeth. Ill some ullici lespccts the skeleton of the Sphenodon 
Is peculiar. 1 he bodies of the vertebra* arc Hat .at both 
ends (^biicneaie). There is a peculiar abdomin.al stornnin 
with well-developed ribs. Thu limbs resemble those of 
li/aiils. The extinct nqililes of the Triassic Age, RIi)neo- 
^auins and Hyperodapt*d*ni, appear to lla^e been closely 
.'.Hied to Splieiiodon. 

SPHERE or GLOBE, a .solid body, the surface of 
which is e\ pry where equally distant from a gi\en point 
or centie within it. Ihis distance of each point from 
the centre is called tlic radius. 

A Section made lo a sj lnTC .‘ind plane U alw.a}S a 
( A section parsing thieugh the ceiitie is called a 

h'reat r<r«7t,and one which does nut pass throngh the 
Centre a iS/zm// Cn\lf. 

'I'he centre of a c:i-ailai section is found by di’awing a 
jici p- ndicuhr fn m the centre of tlic sjdiero to the plane 
■f the •'eetijii. All sections whose jil.ines are p.arallel 
1 .ivc tlair centres on (me ^traiglit line, iianul}, the perpen- 
I’leuUr to th-* plane whuli pa-^^ses thi'oiigli the centre of 
tlie.sphen. Ihis straiglit line is called the Ajw of the 
I les, and its e\tremitie.s on the .sphere are called the Poles 
< 1 the cirfle-'. The great cirde is called the Privuiry and 
.'.i rlio o the IS A/ /•<;//*: ; whilt gient circles p.a.ssirig tlirongh 
till' iixi.s of u priimiry are called Stamdavits^ 

lly the angle rna<le by two givat circle.s is always 
un.l»r.-tocd tL* angh in mo by their planes, which is also 
in idc bv their tangents at the point of intersection, and 
tiiat made by the mt<rHiti(<ns of tlie two circles with the 
thud cireh. to whn.li both aic .scLonJary. It is also the 
.ingle m.ade jjy the a\rs of the two circles. 

I he ruiglcMiiade by two straight liiie.s drawn from the 
I Li.trc is often fuiifmiridtd with tliC arc which that angle 
marks out on the spliere. hen this causes an} confusion, 
v.1.!(1j it will .‘ioiii* times do at first, instead of each arc 
i'.cLlion^d read its angle; thus for tlie arc A B read 
• High; .subtend* il hy tlie arc A H." Thus when wc R.ay 
that the angle made by two gnat circle.s is the arc inter- 
(^ptc'd between thnr poles, we mean not to equate the 
njL.Ie t‘i lliM l*nglli of an an, hut to the angle which that 
lK. -uhtends at tin* (nitre. 

D.iiiMM (.j iiih .Si-iirnr. — T1 ns phrase is gmcnally 
1 t.. -:gnii} i*. a[.ph(atioii of the simple geometrical 
.;l’(iUs (■jn(’i'rni‘ig ti » sphne to geography and a.slronorny. 
In ge(>giaph} fi* Uid is .ilmcst gainni when a distinct 
is a(*ia:r*<i of the m^niiing of llie terrms “terrestrial 
latitude ' .iml ** t' rn stri d. 1 jrigilud",” generally abbreviated 
into latitude ” and “ I nigitiid* ’’ 

'I licrx* .lie few prohl* IIl^of it.ndi intercut connected with 
. ogiaphy rrn rdy ; and it innst le- rene-inljeied that the 
(omiuon terrestrial globe, with its brazen .seeondaiy to 
tlie (quator (falh-*! a meridian, \ery incijncelly, except as 
meaning tliat it mo// he mode a meridian to any place), its 
(diptjr, iud f.gured horizon, is almost as much a represen- 
t it!*o of tie* .splierc'of the heavens as of the earth ; and the 
imjst DH* ful prohhrns arc those in which the ^phere i.s used 
conjointly iii these capacities. 

The c^le''lial sphere is u fiction, deri\eil from the im- 


possibility of distingni.shing the distances of the heavenly 
bodies, on wdiieh account they all .seem at the Baine dis- 
tauce.s oft a .spliere .so great that the earth, its centre, is 
but a point in compai-ison. But it must be reineinbeied 
that the appi'ainni^esof the heavenly bodies conform tliein- 
selves to tliis fiction, so that the developmiMit of the con- 
sequences of the latter nmounts to ,an explanation of the 
phenomena of the heavens. The “ doetiino of tlic .sphcic” 
is really a part of every work on ustionomy. 

SPHERICS or SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
These are names given to the application of trigonometry 
to the investigation of the rdations which exist between 
the sides aud angles of triangles drawn on a sphere. 



By a spherical triangle is meant that portion of (lie 
.*(phcrc which is cut ofT by three arcs of gicat circles, each 
of wliich cuts the other two, as A BV. 

SPHEROIDS a name given to the class of .smf.ices 
which are formed by the iTVolutiori of an dlipsc about 
either its longest or shortest di.imeter. Wlmii the longer 
diameter i.s the axis, the spheroid i.s called pmlotf : when 
tho shorter, oblate. The earth is an oblate .•'jiheioid, or 



very near indeed to such a figure, it.s axis of revolution 
from pole to pole being several miles shorter than it.s 
equatorial diameter; hence tho oblate spheroid is of much 
more importance in mathematics than the prolate spheroid. 

SPHSROID'AL STATE OF LIQUIDS. Al- 
though liquids usually accommodate themselves precisely 
to the form of any vessel containing them, and are there- 
fore often considered to have no proper hhaj)e, they lia\e, 
nevertheless, a tendency when properly isol.ated, so tliat 
gravitation can exert itself freely, to iLSsurno a spheroidal 
shape. This can be shown in two ways. 

First, let a bottle with a narrow neck be partly filled 
with a saturated solution of sniphate of zinc, then if a litth* 
coloured bbsulphidc of carbon m gently introduced so that 
it floats on the zinc solotion, and afterwards some water to 
co>er the bisulphide, the latter will bo seen to collect in 
tlie fonn of a flattened spheroid, probably rati i or vvider than 
the neck of the bottle in its long diameter. 

Secondly, if a metal plate be heated to redness, and 
water be dropped carefully on it, the water will not flow 
over the plate as it would do in the cool state, but will be- 
come spheroidal and rapidly rotate as a spheroid on the 
plate, frequently showing a Iwautifully crinkled or waved 
outline, probably produced by Hcccndarv rotatory move- 
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jiicnt within the drops. Directly the plate hc^^Ins to cool 
the (liop vAiU iiu loii|;er reinaiii sphoioidal; it sinks on t() 
the plate nnd is diiven into steam. Thus ii copper bottle 
made very hot over a t>j)iiit tlame may have a little hot 
water dropped into it and }et not diive it into steam, so 
that a cork may bo h^ditly pushed into the neck; hut when 
the bottle is removed from the llaine and begins to cool, the 
water tuuehcs the liot metal, Hies into steam, and diivcs 
the cork out willi violence. 

Ill both CAM'S the liquids are sphoioidal because they 
have been artideially kept fnan adbeiin;' to the suifaee 
above which they he. Tlie bisulphide lolls on the zine j 
solution without mixing, the water lolates and dances 
above the Imt plate without toucliiii;' it; consequently 
these Ii(juids lake their iialuial posili(m, just as they would 
do in absolute space. Tlie lemaikahle pii/zle in tiie second 
instance is that liquids cannot touch a veiy hot plate. It 
is easy to see that they do not touch l»y lookin'^ at a 
tlame aeioss the suifaer* of such a plate, when the li;;ht is 
cicaily seen between the hot plate and the spheioidal drop 
dauein;' above it. Many iC'iilts follow’ fiuiii this. Fiist, 
the spln ioidal liquid is not very hot, because it only re- 
ceives heat by radiation, not connect ion, and therefore 
abM)rl)8 hut little heat. Idquids aio heated rather by con- 
nection than in any other way, and theieforc so Ion;; as 
they do not touch the hot ]datc they lemaiii comparatively 
cool. But the plate, on the contrary, be veiy hot to 
diive the liquid into a fl^heroidal state. The lowest tom- 
])eialnro for water is 20U^ 0. (31)2'' Fahr.), nnd for alcohol 
J 3 F (273'" Fahr.) '1 his extraordmaiy contrast of tern- 
jitratnre in ihles pliysieists to freeze water in a red liot 
iiueihle. For if a mixture of solid carbonic aeid and 
ellier l>e thiown into a led liot crucible it assumes the 
^plleI(pidal condition, and heeau^e it receives lieat but 
slowly in that state it retains il^ very low temperature Ion;; 
(iiou;;h to freeze a little water eaiefully added. The toin- 
jieralure of the caibonic acid is aseort.-iinod to he 1 F C. 
below zeio (12’ Falir.) in thi^i experiment. In like way 
the hand if dipped fust in water so as to be well moistened 
all over, may he plunged into molten letid with impunity, 
foi the hand is protected by a comparatively cool glove of 
s|f]ieioidal water. No doubt the monks who in old times 
ii'-ed the ordeal by led liot nictnls relied upon similar 
ki owlcdge for their success 

I lie usual explanation, which is ])iovisionaIly accepted, 
failing more complete knowledge, is that in the beginning 
the uiiiler suifaeeof the falling liquid is so instantaneously 
vapouji/ed on first approaching the lint plate that tho 
diop when foimed is supported on a cushion of its own 
vapour, and that ns f.ist as this escapes from beneath it 
new vapoui supplied. When tho plato sinks to .such a 
tomj'erature that vapoui izatioii is not instantaneous, then 
the liquid comes into contact with it, and is at onco raised 
to boiling point, and wliolly driven ofl’ in vapour, 

SPHERULITES are minute rounded concretions 
occuning in glassy igneous rocks, e.ff. OnsiniAN. These 
interesting bodies are usually of a deep yellow ish-browu 
cohau*, having a more or less radiate stiuclurc, and often 
inclosing numerous opaque particles, which are perhaps 
magnetite. They are produced by molecular clianges in 
the rock, and have sometimes been observed in artificial 
plate-glass that has been acted upon bv Haines. 

SPHXNC'TER (Gr. pronounced to 

bind tightly), a name applied generally to tho mnseles 
wliich close tho external apertures of oigans, ns the 
sphincter of the moutli, of the eyes, &c,, and more par- 
ticularly to those among them which, like the sphincter 
ani^ have the peculiarity of being, during hcaltli, in a state 
of permanent rontraction inde|u‘ndently of the will, nnd 
of relaxing only when it is required that the contents of 
tlie organs which tliey close should be evacuated. 

BPHIN'OID^. See H a vviv M o 1 1 1 s. 


SPHINX, a fal>iilfjiis being whicli occurs in the 
mythology of Egypt and India, and also in tlie mythology 
and art of the Greeks. Gicek sphinxes, as we know 
paitly from the descriptions of the ancients, and partly 
from repiesentations, wen* jioitrayed in diflerent ways, 
but the Hgure was always a compound of the animal and 
liuman forms. 'I’he human ji.irt SM ins invariably to have* 
been lejiresentcd as female. Die sphinx appeal son vaiions 
woiks of ait, and also on some coins. 

The Egyptian sphinxes have the body of a lion, and 
me repiesented in the same lerumbeiit position ;is tliose 
of the Greeks; the upper part of the body is eitlui liiiirmi, 
and generally female, or it has the head of a ram. 'I l.e'^e 
^ sphinxes wen* usually placed so as to form a long avonuf 
leading to a temple. The (ireat Sphinx at Gizch. m-ar th** 
pyiamids, which is hewn out of tlic rock, is 172 feet 
' b inches in length, and lOU feet in heiglit in fiont. Tho 
space immediately in fioiitof the hrcitst was very anciently 
, converted into a small naos, or saiictuary, dedicated to the 
. sphinx by 'Ihollimes 111. and llamscs II. A granite altar 
j was found in 18 1C between its fore paws, of coarse Uoinaii 
I woikmanship, and piohably used by tlie Homan's for sani- 
I ficial puipo.'-es. The Gieat Sphinx has scveial times be<*n 
I cleared more or less perfectly ; hut the ever-drifting sands 
1 of the descit soon cover it up to .a gualer or less height, 
j The last occasion but one on which the (heat Sphinx was 
de.arcd dow 11 to the level on which the paws rest was m 
! honour of the opening of the Suez Canal in 18blh ihe 
sands had, however, leburicd it almost to the throat when 
\ Piofessor Maspero, duiiug his last year of oflice at Bonlak. 
began again the woik of disinterment tovvaiJs the close 
of A trainw.ay was laid dowi^ fioin the ^j>l»iu\ to 

the edge of the pyrairiiii ^ ! iteaq, p.assing close under the 
west face of the granite uiiding popularly, though in- 
coirectly, called the Temple of the Sphinx. Along tliis 
tramway light trucks conveyed the sand to the point at 
which their contents weie di:>thaigej, the tiiieks bung 
loaded by Arabs of botli sexes and all ages, who oaiiird 
j tho sand iipim their liea<ls in largo ll.iL baskets, asi ending 
nnd descending all day long fioin the excavations below t'» 
the tramway above, and vie In a little over a 

ye.ir the enliio foio pait of the great done inuu&ter was 
laid bare, nnd the huge ciiest, the jaws, the spate between 
tho paw.s, the alt.ir in front of them, and tho platfoiin 
upon vvhich tliey le^t, weie once more open to the light of 
day. Between the sjdjinx and the eilge of the pyiamid 
I plateau a vast spate w.ts also cleaicd. Lilnging to view a 
j lino flight of steps some 40 feet iu width, di scribed by 
riiiiy, actually imcovcieil by Cavigha (in 1817), hut en- 
tirely lost to sight for neaily seventy year*'. 

To the light of the sphinx a fuilher excavation shows 
I th.at the sphinx once sl(»ud in tlic midst of a huge artiHcial 
I uinphithc.itic licvvn out of the solid ruek. The whole wt>ik 
I is ndinitteilly the oldest monument in Egypt. 

I From the level of the area hclovv the great flight of 
! steps (which lead down, and not up, to the sphinx) oue 
j could measure, in 1887, the whole height of the huge 
I human-headed inonstei, wlu'-^o batteied coui'teiiaiue stood 
I out against the cloudless sky 100 feet above. The spac<’ 

I between tlic paws is 33 feet long and 10 feel wide. rh.N 
space was anciently conveited into a small saiietu.iiy lined 
I with votive tablets, only one of which— the f.amous 
' of Thothmes IV'. — yet lemains lh s/Vm. 4 hi'' si* la lecords 
' how tlie king, when upon one of \\\> hiiniiiig expeditions, 
lay down to rest at midday m tho shadow of tlie sphinx. 
Ho there fell asleep, and di earned a dieam in vvhich the 
venerable image conjured him to ileiraway the sand in 
which it was nearly buned. 'Dun th<‘ prince .awoke and 
“made silence in Ins he.nt." and vowed to do that which 
the god had commanded. 'Die lower part of this tablet is 
I obliterated, and Mr, W. M. Flinders Tetrie, who visited 
I tho spot in Janiiaiy, 1887, f( imd that an important pait 
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<'f tl'.o fointi'ciith liiu’, roiil.iinini^ lln‘ iiMine of Kii.ifi.i 
( ('1 t'plnoii), li 111 '■O'llril oiV *-iiU‘L* till.' 1 i'?t llirii* (he 
tiui WAS oopm!. I lie t.ihlet stands M feet liiidi, and is 
tut fioin a blotiv of the >.i!ne icd tji.mito of Snoih* wliermf 
tl’i liciLlhhi'iiiuiu" temple ( f Kliafi.i is Imilt. There seems, 
.iceoidim:: te Ml. Petiie's lepoit.to he man j^ood iv.ison fui ■ 
■neludmj th it tin* pious 'rhot!iiio>, drsiiiiu; to rc*cord his 
"poet 111’ the ineiiiury t>f Khafia, aclually pilfeied (Ills j 
\*y l*IoiI; for the pm pose fiom Ivliafia'^ own (emjile, for I 
L the hack tf it (hcie aie two pi^ot lioles, or i.itl.tu “I.olcs \ 


for leltim: ill pi\ot hloek.s, ' ])rcclsely similar to the pi\(t 
holes winch aio to be seen in the lintel -stont's and dooi- 
sills of that huiltliii;.^ 'J'lie Homan ^laiiito altar between 
the paws is of the s.ame syenite, and imtsL probably camo 
from the same ciimeiiiiait quarry. 

Axeime'^ of sphinxes lia\i‘ been diseoMMcd at Sa^pirah 
and at Kainak, leadiii;:^ up to j^reat temples. eie 
se\ei.il small sphinxes in tla* Uritisli Museum. Spliiiix' 
.lie also met with iii India as oiiiaiiients of temples, hut 
they aie always icpicsciited with the heatl of a man. i liu 



The Great Sph 

v ord. wl Ml ii ‘“ii.'mti. il e .^tranelfi oi Squeezer, 

ii.e fan uu*! sphinx of 'Jiiehe-k, in tl.e (iieek inytliolop^y, 

' pi' • zed nod crush' d her \ictims to death, havin;^ pounced 
upon tla m from the rtek wheic she lay in wait fur them 
;.t <1 trii'l them w.th l.rr horiihlc iiddle.s in mockeiy. 
ll> M c* ll e I a'! e in Grf ( k. l or the h^'cnd of the sphinx 
i Ui.ilp'iLi- MlMijUis; .ste Ouni'ofs. in the P^y'ptiaii 
l.icrr;:!; p!.s tic sjfhmx h'_,irs the name of \tb or l.z#rd, 
ami -1 Aar or \\ isdom, and it probahly s\mlxilized th»i 
power of intei!' ct or iiil'lhctnal f'lrce. 

SPHINX BABOON (C;fUOffjtlialu^ sphinr^ is a 
]ar;;o specic-s of ndirtliltn (iiiima. It hoa 

hi.i/k hair tinpv.d with daik ^Meem->li; the callosities aro 
hlood-nd. It resemhh s the crulniM p'reatly in apfx'arftncc 
and habits, and .*:omttime-, smi in zf-ol(i;:ical collect ions, 
'When youn^; it is playful, hut hecuims fierce and inoio.se 
Ai ol 1 AL'c* C'lmes on, 

8PHYGMOGBAPH (fir., pul^e-w'iiter), an inslrn- 
ificnt U'cd in modern medical praetb^ t«i record tlie inove- 
m'.nt'j of tJie aiterial pulse. (Sec I’clsk. ) The chief 
luic of the .‘'phj^no^^aph is found in the diagnosintr of 
certain di^-'ases t,( the licart. 


inx at GIcch. 

SPHYR/B'NIDAS Is n famiU <if tMics lehmi^in;; to 
the order ArANiiiui'iKiiM.ii. Ihnc is only one j'enus, 
Sphyrjcna, characterized by an clon;;atcd, siihcvlindrical 
body, covered with sinall scales; the jaws are armed with 
strong teeth ; llio cleft of the mouth is large; the h^wer jaiv is 
produced beyond the upper, (erininaliiiiT in a sharp point; tin* 
dorsal tins are two, small and distant ; the > mti uls are placed 
on the abdomen a little behind the poctiirals. There are 
8 feet and a weight of 40 Ihs., and prefemng tho vicinity 
of the shore, where they arc dangerous to bathers. Tim 
seventeen species from tropical and subtropical seas. 
Ihey are large cariii\orous fislu'.s, attaining the length of 
best know n species of tlii.s family i.s Sphyrirna vnUjarif^ 
not uncommon in tlio Atlantic and Mediterranean, a 
silvery-coloured HhIi, with a hluisli back, which shines ns if 
covered with metallic lustie. The famous essence trorlenty 
used in tho manafacture of artificial pearl.s, is soinetimeH 
prepared from the Bc-ales and air bladder of the common 
Spliyrama. I'he most remarkable species is tho liarracuda 
{Sphynena Larrncuda), an inhabitant of tlio West Indian 
was. At certain se^tsons its tlcsli, which at other times is 
good and wholesome, becomes highly poisonons. When 
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|)ailak( n (if at such seasons it iirodiiccs tirnihllnfj and ' 
\ioU‘iit nausea, jiaiiis in tlic head, in tlie aiut-joinls, .and in 
the liands. If much is oaten tlie linir and nails fall oil', , 
and the siilluier jnesents all the sMiijitoins associated with ' 
deadly stomach poisons. If put for a sea^;!! m salt it is 
said to lose its poisonous (jualities. i 

SPICE ISLANDS. Moi i < < a Imj.s. | 

SPID£Il-CRAB is tin* name ^nen to se\eral sjiieifs 
of (h:MJ (Jlraehynra), distiii;;nishod hy tin; ;^n-eal len;;th ol 
tlieir le!j!;s and by the sh.ipe of tin; oaiajiriee, wliieh is inoie j 
or less triangular, narrow in front, with a pioininent bealc. | 
Th(‘ spi(h r-( rahs, in s[iite of tlieii loin^ le;^s, aie not veiv 
a(.ti\e, hut most of tlu-in have tin Ii caia[ia((i so ro\tri<l 
witli eoiallines or seaweeds that they e.ni approaeli tln*ir 1 
])H^y without hein;^ ])eireuL‘il. 'I'he Common Spider-eial> i 
( is loimd on oiir sonlliein coasts, and is 

one of the lai;,^ist Ilnti^li eiahs, the (mi ipaee me.'isnriii'; 
liom '1 to H indies, lonj:, and the* foie liinhs soinetiincs as 
mneh as lo inches. The eaiaji.ice is .very convex ami 
^ome\^lnt oval in shape, f^rowin;^ iiioie trian;,ndar with ai;e 
hy the leUL^theniii;^ of the beak; Its whole surface is he.set 
with stiomc sjiines and tubeides. 'Jhe antenna* are small, 
d'liis, or a neaih allied sjieeiev, is found aloD^ the coasts (<f 
AVi deni Kniope and in llie Meditenam'an. It is eaten by 
tlie jiooier elasso, but is not much esteemed for food. Tl.«‘ 
I'om-limmd S]iider-i lah (/V'rr fifniodun') inliibIfH (In* 
Mrdiiiaianean, ami isiakonon the sontli coast of Kn^land. 
Tin* (aiap'KP of tliis sp?eies is ti lam^nlai* and ehjii^^.atcd in 
flout, h(S(t with tubeich'S and armed aloii:; its iiiaieins 
with spines; the two spiiiesabovc lhet \Ls aie vciy stionpij, 
and form, with tin* two slion;: Inaiis of tlj<* ho/ik, the four 
lioii.*^ iefirii*d to In tlie ]>opii] n mime. 'I liu fore paii of 
hiiihs ;no \ciy slioii;^ ami tliiclc in tin* adult male, but in 
the fem.ile they aie small an<l shi.rter than the second pair. 
Doth eaiMjiaci* ami limhs are tliiekly eoveicd with short 
li.iiis '11ns small s[.eeies li\e concealed ainon^ the sea- 
weeds eowiiiu^ the locks, ami veiy fiocpieutly has its 
own body lliickly cosded with ^owini; s»awe(*ds. It is 
often taken in ci.ib and lobstr r-pots. The Slendei -beaked 
Spider-eiah (StinnvhifnchuA temiirostu^) h ii \ery pielty 
little iial), uinaikable foi its very long legs, siimll slender 
body ami elongated licak, erpialling the carapace in Ieni;tb. 
Ills taken on our soutliei n coasts. One of the most curious 
l-iilisli speele.s i.s the I.ong-Iegged SpiMcr-ciab {jStvnu- 
h uuhuA phalanfjiuvi)^ found on most of our coasts. It 
lias a triangular carajiaeo ami very long slender legs, both 
olteii co\ere<l witli seaweeds. It is \cry slow and sluggish | 
ill Its miivf nienls, and is pnned on hy many fishes, especially 
the thornliaek ia\ Theie arc many other Ilritisli specus 
of spider-erabs bi*longing to the genera Inaeliu.s, Athens, < 
11} as, v<e. 

SPIDER-MONKEY. See Ari-.r i s. 

SPIDERS (Aianeidea) is an order of the class Au- 
Ai'iiMDA. The body of a spider is dhid(^d into an 
uimegmentcd eepbalotliora.x and n swollen abdomen, also 
iinsegmented and atlacbcd to the former by a narrow st.alk. 
The eepbalotlioiax is covered above by a more or l(*s8 horny 
pl.de or carapace, wliilo tlie abdomen is generally soft. The 
whole body i.s more or lc.s8 coveieJ witli hairs, bristles, or 
tubercle.'’. Tlieiearefourpaiisof seven-jointed walking limbs I 
attached to (be ccpbalotborax, which are usually long and 
slender, and end in two claw’s, to which one or more cl!iw.s are | 
sometimes added. Above these is another pair of appen- 
dages, the pedipalpi, answering to the maxilltc of insects; 
th(*ir bases act as jaws, and their palpi are five-jointcd and 
in the female resemble simple legs, but in the mnlo their 
terminal joint i.s peculiarly modified as a copulatory organ. 
Above tho mouth is the first pair of appendages, the falces 
or chclieerro, which consist of two joints, a powerful basal 
joint grooved on its inner Furfn(*o, and a claw-shaped ter- 
minal joint, or fang, at the point of which the duct of a 
fH)ibon-gland opens. These fangs, whose office it is to 


e'ilc*]j And kill the pn y, .in*, wlif'ii m l In m>e, fidded hick 
iiilo tie* "Hioxe of tin* It. 1*^.1! jf.inl. Tin* ba-.al joint has 
g(*M(*i.ill\ a low of teitli on (Ml* to both edge.s (jf tb<‘ groove, 
and assist-i in e.'iting. imAiii"- iiMi.ally fiom hid** to side. 
On the front margin <jf tin- cf jdialollioiax .aie n^'ii illy eiglit, 
sometimes sixer less, siinjilc (}( s. 1 li<* abdomen is alwiivs 
huger ami inou* swollen 111 tin* b in'll**. On ilsienlnil mo- 
f.ire m fmiit au* om* or two *if n-^pii ;itor}' .apei tnif*., 
mid be(w*eii t]i(*m the unp.'iiied g'-rul.il upertuie. '1 he 
i-inii'i is p!.n*td at the c\ti(*niity of the iilidtimeii on tin* 
M'litial smf.ice, and i.s .sinrounded h} two (u* ihir* jniis 
of spiiindets. 

'lln* month f^peiis int*) a .sli*-it (esophagus w itii li*»riiy 
wall', w'liidi teimiii.ites in a dilated ladialing Ion. il 
stom.ich, fiom which .'ue given olF four or li\e j-.nisff 
c.^ca iminliig into the I* ::s; Die iiit*'''tiiie is imitow, .iml 
opi MS into a slnnt dil.itcil ri‘(tuni. wlinli ]ec(i\e.s a jian 
of mm h-hiam 111 d uriiniy ol M.ilpi';hi in e.in.iN. Siliiaty 
glands opi-n into the antciior poiliou **f the re^opli iim . 
'llieliier is leiylnge and inmli hi.imlied, ojieiinjg ii;to 
tlie intestim*. 

'J he V i^eul.ir ^y>U:i\ i'? ui, 1 d^ lelujied. 'lln* Ido.jd i^, 
colourless. The he.nt is a di nnh* ’'■(! dor^ d vessel d 

in tlie abdomen, fioin whidi 'in mi*. i niiis lorw.ird info ih'. 
cephalotlioi ix, giMUg olT l.it'*i.il iiti'ii' s to th'* 1* l.'"-. 1 iw ^ , 
hiaiii, and <‘}e.s. In the fou* jint *..f tin* ( eplMh-tl < 1 i ; 
llji'-e .irtiiies reunite, surroniKlin.: tiu* hiain ami f* ; nnii ' 
the ahdoii'in.il .'K it.i, wlileh inns lnekw.uds into D -■ -ih- 
doinen. The bh-od, iii-ikiirg its way llnonjii iln* 

lis-u(S ami hathnig tin* lung rc-(utei-> tlie liL.iit U\ 
tliiee pails of L.ti-I il V.ihes. 

Jh.sphuion ixiirnted ]>nll; >} . ijizf- -.i* < oinp.>si-il of 

'I number i<f dLlicafe .!a*, ;ind p.ailly by lrnl*.e 01 
aii-lnbes. There are on* of two jt'ins of lung-‘'U-- 
/Uid in the anteiior portmn of lla* abdoineri, 'ir.d openuig 
by slit-like stigm.ita. The ti iche.u open by a p.tn of* 
htiL'inata fuither diavn, boiii- quite at lie extu.iity 
< f (lie abdomen. 

Till* neiMius "istnii is conc’iili it * -1 into i e iihi.il 
gmiidiou or hi. liu, ami a kino* in.i"s sitnitid 

in the thiii.ix .iiul bupplinig iienis to t!.-j legs and 
abdomen. 

Till* spidi'is p.tssess All a].paiatns for lla* I'ridnelioi: of 
a \i"i.id llu.d.wliiih h.i*» the pn-peity of lnrd**iiimg int i 
sdk on <*x[iosiiie to the aii. ihis eonsi."ls of nunieiv'n^ 
gkimls jioming their secretion thuaigh line poles on to 
the suifaco of tlie spiiim-ut.-. wbiidi aie fimn two t*» foui 
pairs of conical jKijdlhu placed bdiiml the Anns; the .ip' \ 
of these spinneiet.s issuiiomulrd by stitT bnsiks and Iian^ 
ami is dotted with mnnoions hoiii} tubes through lhep*>'.e'^ 
at the end of uliieh the seen tion eseape.s in thrc.Td'. of 
extreme finenc.ss. thoiis.'imls of which aie unitod to foim 
a single strung thiead as used in tlie wch. 

The spiders aie all o\ipaHuis, and a Miigle impregnation 
is .sullicieiit for several .sm*(*e*'sivi* generation*'. 'I'lic cL'g'* 
me iiumcrou.s, .and are usn.illy iiulosi'd l»\ th.e female in .1 
silken bag wdiieh she cairies uhout with her or hides in 
her nest, or in .some c.ises attaelies to st*’!^^. pl.ant". *ke. 

! The }oung, when hatched, resemble their parents in form, 
but they cannot spin nor capline prey till after the ♦ir-i 
moult. 

Spidns ar(? found in i*verv liahitable jiorlion i f the 
globe, hut are larger and moie ahmulmt in w.irm emn.ite". 
The males and females live sejiai.ilely, and the litter aie 
most frequently sien and aie lon^ideiably the larger. All 
are carnivorous, devouiing living prey, ehiotly insect. s .and 
other arthro|K)ds, sucking the juices amt sometimes swallow - 
ing tho fragmeuts; the females aie generally ready to attack 
and feed on the males, even in the reproductive si*.!.*^^!, 
and both sexc.s are fond of fighting, the vanquished being 
devoured. 'I'lieyeaii support long fasts, and remain torjiid 
during the winter. In making iluir webs they nccom- 
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themselves iTinark.ibly ciicuinstfinees, displaying | fnctuiing purposes, hut with little success, ns the silk ia 
giout persoeiauce, ingenuity, and intelligence; they cmc- inferior in strengtli and Instie to that of the silkworm, and 
fully guard their eggs, aud are allection.ite to their young, , cannot be wound. 'I’ho poison of sonic of the foieign 
wliicli ill some eases devour their mother. The webs form species is very viiuleiil, niul is dangeious to human beings. 
Sometimes nets for the c^:ipture of pi ey, sometimes partly Spiders arc eaten by some savage tiihes in various parts 
ov wlioll\ dwelling-places. Tlu‘\ de^eend by their silken of the world, and aie preyed upon largely by biuls and 
thieada head downward, but climb up on them head upward, leptiles. 

lolling tliom into a bundle dining the ascent; the thiead | 'I'lio order Aianeidea is divided into two huboulcis, 
e nmol be ii'jcd a second time fui the same purpose. When j Tctiapneuinones, with two pairs of Inng-sacs and two 
1! wish to go from tiee to tiee, some let go a thread in ' pairs of Bpinneiets, and Dipneumones, with one pair of 
the direction of the wind, and when it has leached tlio object lung-sacs and usually six or eight spinneicts. Tlic first 
they strengthen .and pa^s o\er it, in this \Yay travelling ; suborder contains only the family Mygalidie, chiefly from 
long distances without descending to the gioinul. Young ; the warmer parts of the world. The gigantic liopical 
spiders of several families frequently float in the nir sup- ' species of Mvoalk live in trees, under stones, v^c., in a 
pel led by a fi w tlnvads of silk. [See (iOSsamer.] They tulmlar silken dwilling, fioin which they issue foitli at 
aie capable of some domestication; Pelisson, a prisoner in night in pursuit td prey; one species from South America 
the r>.i>tile, had a pet spider which came legularly, at the {Mi/gale nviculiiria, fig. 1) kills and devoms small lurds. 
M'lmd of a musical instrument, to get its meal of flies TheTiiAr-DOnR SriDuis [Cteiii/ai, Ac.*) also belong to this. 

In former d ns l)oth spideis and their weha were thought famih, living in burrows in tlie giuniid, wliicli aie lined 
t" be etlicacious in intcimitteiit feveis, i<e. liie web is with silk and closed with an acemately fitting lid; tin? 
still Used as a stvptic. Attempts have been made to only Biilish sj)Oeies of the faimlv, Atgpus .sulztri\ Ints 
ii ruler the silk surrounding the e-gs availablo for maim- , also in burrows, but docs imt construct a trap door, 'ilie 

Tie' I- Fig- 2* 



M; Avlciilftrla. a,AfrosATnB arcuBta; ftyOastoracniitha ; r, fornilcnrins. 

f..mily Salticidcr. or jumping •'pidn*:. nre small or of as well .'is from tlieir liabit of lunniiig siilewavs. They 
: e 'i r.ito M/“, ikiul auundai.t all over the woild. They aie amall spideis, immeious and widely distributed, con- 
fix- pair* no for the (aj^tnre of their prey, but crawl ccaling tbeniselves usually in beibagc .and flowers, dhu 

up to it stealtlaly au l ciptnre it by a hudd**ri spring, j British species nre imineroiis, Tbo Tegenanidrc, or Tnbi- 
i*, lomii.ori Mervwbeie in Britain on ' tel®, form a very large family, the members of which weave 
walN, tici-s, paling*!, ^c. ; another British species, Saltkut j a large web with a tubular portion which seivcsas a biding 
f'ormimriu^ (see fig. ‘g;. do-rly r'^< irihhs an ant. The I place. Tlie Common IluusK Sfiiu-.ii (7f7e/iriWa domes^ 
I.yco-'ida', or wolf spnhr-, aie al-fj wamhiing spiders, fica) belongs to this group, nnd also the Water Sri dkk 
caldiing their pp*y hy mm. ng it down. Some of the {ArgyroneUi aqwdica)^ v/Wich its nest beneath 

Arnerif in 5-pceies are \er> laig*-. and fill are remaikablo the surface of the water. The family Tlieiidiidrc is ino.st 
for ferocity; some, as onr cuminon Lj/ujun plratica, run numerous io the temperate parts of the Old World; the 
on tin* '•urface of water and fateb inseds. '1 he tarantula species construct irregular webs in which to catch Ibeir 
of Soalln.rii Europe tfirnntuln) lian acquired an prey. The bite of one of tlio species, the Malrnignattc 

< t (1 reputation, its bite being supposed to induce delirium {Lalrodcclut rnalrnignattus)^ common in the south of 
M.d inadric-'i. d bo dhoiniHd.e, or erab sjiiders, are so Europe, especially in Corsica, prodnees serious and even 
called from thdr ‘•hoit body and hjiig crab-like fore-leg.s, j fatal effects in Imiruin bungs. The Epeiridir, or geometric 
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spiders, construct hcaiiliful, if‘f.:ular, circular webs (sec 
tij;. 3), with threads radiating fioin the centio and con- 
ned cd by cross threads. The typie.it (^^enns Kukiiia con- 
tains tlio Common Cm den Sjndcr (/-.^ntra diademn). 


\ 



In tropical America me several enrions spiders of allied 
fjeiicra \\hi(h have the abdomen more or less homy an<l 
pioduccd into Spines or lorit; proeesscs; t\><) of these, 
Aerosoma and Ca^'leraeaiillia, are shown in ‘2. 

The harvest spideis, or llAnvi:sT-MKN, belong to a 
distinet order, IMialaiigidea. 

SPIGE'LIA is a genus of plants ladonging to the order 
liOCJANiAi K r. The speeies aie nati\e.sof tropical or sub- 
tropical Amciica. They are nnmial or poronnirtl herbs, 
>vith purple or blue fiimn'l-sliapcd flowers, arranged in 
terminal (jue-sided spikes. All the species have handsome 
llowers, and hence aie desiiahle for tlie garden, but arc 
lather dilTicuIt of culthation. Spif^clia inarylandica 
(Mainland woim-giass or pink root) is a native of 
Vii :inia, ]\laryland, Carolina, and Ceorgia, in rich moist 
soils, hy the edges of woods, and is nl^j found in the forests 
on the hanks i f llie Arkansas. Althougliall possess active 
properties the ^laryland worm-grass is that which is 
principally uscil in inedi< ine. It has slight narcotic powei‘s, 
and in laigo doses causes vomiting and purging. In 
Amejica the fresh plant has decided anthelmintic vhtucs, 
hut is only useful against the AsatrU lumhricoides or large 
ro\ind worm. In Kin ope it is little used, as it lose.s much 
of its power by keeping. t^piytUa Anthelmia (annual 
W(»nn-grass) is a native of Guiana, Trinidad, and Brazil. 
It possi'sscs powerful narcotic properties, and is used in the 
same inaimcr as the last. This species is often cultivated; 
it has small palc-ied Ho wits. 

SPIKE, in botany, is a form of the infltirosceiicc of 
plants in wliioli the flowers aro arranged around a common 
axis, upon tvliich tlicy arc dii’cctly seated, no llower-stnlk 
iiitervcning hetwoen the axis and the flower. The floweis 
may bo either arranged at intervals along the axis, as in the 
vervain, or crowded, ns in the plantain. A catkin^ ns in 
the willow, birch, is ,a form of spike, pendent, deciduous, 
and healing unisexual flowers only. A spadix is a thick 
fleshy spike with the flowers moro or less embedded in it, 
the axis being simple in the aroids, branched in the palms. 
A compound spike, found in many grasses, is a collection 
of spikes or spikclets arranged in a racemose manner. The 
cone of firs and pines is also regarded as a iiioditication of 
a spike. 


SPIKE ISLAND, '»nf‘ of tlie pi iiK Ipal depots for Irish 
convicts, is an island on tlio w«'st side of Cork ffaibour, one 
mile south of ()iie(*iisto\Mi. Us aiea is 98 acres. Strong 
fortitieations have been crcetMl licre since 1791, and a 
prison for 1000 convicts was e^'tabhslied in 1847. 

SPIKENARD is a Kiib^tanfe wliich has enjoyed cele- 
brity from the earliest period of tie* w'orhVs history, and 
has engaged the attention of miuierous commontLitors on 
the woiks of the ancients, as well as of some modem 
nutliois. It was one of the substances esteemed by the 
(jiceks and Iluinans, and is mentioned in the lidde, since 
tin* itard of scripture is supposed to he the same buh-,taiKe 
as tin* naVihiS (»f the ancients, called also nardo^tadii}^, 
and iiLMicc spikeiiaid, the w'ord rinchys being reinleied by 
the woid &pilv«*. There can be no doubt that the nardai 
described by Dioscorides is the jatamnnn of the Hindii". 
This plant, Anrdostarhr/s t^-datnansiy is a spciicsof the 
order Vai.kuiank.v, and is a native of Xortliem India. 
LSeo Naui). I 'I’lic loots are esteemed as a perfume, and 
aic also nst d as :i stiiniilant in medicine. Tlio name spike- 
nard was also given by the ancients to perfumrs used as 
substitutes for the true f>r Indian spikenard. These were 
obtained from species of tlic allied genus Valeriana, grow- 
ing on the mountains of the south of Knrope. Die roots 
of Valtriana ceJtica and of several other species arc in ihe 
present day coileeteil by the ,Styriaii peasants and expc>it.*d 
by way of Trieste to Tin key and Kgypt, and thence to 
India and other parts of the Kast, where they are highly 
piized for pei fuming baths. 'I'lic name spikenard Is g]v<.n 
in America to Ara/in rfio'masa, a plant gi’ow'ing 3 t r 4 
feet high, with a smooth branching heibacciiiis stem and 
compound leaves and nmbell.itc incoiosjncfluns flovvers. 1 In* 
roots are highly csteei . ’ is a^medieinc. I’louglimaii s 
Spikenard is the name gi m in Knidand to a speucs uf 
Coinposita', [nnla Cnnyza^ a common hedge plant with a 
somewhat aromatic odour. 

&PILANTHES is a large gouns of tropical weeds, be- 
longing to the order COMrosir.K, wliose leases are ebanc- 
terized by a ]icculiai ly pungent ta.ste. The Kara On ss ( A/o /- 
nut Jus oltrnceu) is cultivated in tropical countries as a sal.id 
and pot-herb. It is a smooth, erect, branebiug annual. aK ut 
a foot high, with teimiiial solitary yellow tlowcr-liead'?. The 
Japanese call it Hokt)-so. Its native couiitiv is unknown. 

SPIL SBY, a market-town in Lineolnshire. about 2^ 
miles boutli-east id Lincoln, and 123 from Lmdoii hy lad. 
The piipulalioii w.us only N82 in 18^1, Jn the market- 
place aic the town-liall and the market-cross; ther* aie 
also a handsmne ehurch, several dissenting chapel's, and a 
grammar .school, hir John Franklin, tlie cclobralid and 
ill-fated .11 die navigator, was a native of the town. 

SPI'NA BI FIDA, or CLEFT SPINE, is the name 
given to a congimital malfoimation, cli.ir.actcrizod by .i 
tumour of spheiical or oval form upon some portion of 
the spinal column, must commonly in the lumbar and saeial 
regions, lii cases where it appears, there is a deficieney 
of two or three spinons processes and the lamina', the 
ludimcntiny poitions of tlie arches of the vert cbi.v hi ing 
spread out and iiiegulaily expanded. The spinal coul 
being thus left uiipiotcetcd, it.s membranes protrude tbion^h 
the npertiiie posterioily, forming a kind of herni.il turn -':i. 
It isoftui found associated with otlicr congenital ddi'i- 
initios, such as In drocephalus, club-foot, v^co., and a^ v mlo 
children so ntlectcd do not sin vivo fur moio than i Lvv 
dajs or weeks after biitli. In some imt.inees, luwevcr, 
the fluid filling the sac gradually oozes out. when the 
tumour conliacts to a small liaid nodule, and .aiure is 
thus lilectcd. In other caM‘s, where the out«r <mv« iiiig 
of iho tumour is firm ami stiong, it continues gradnvlly 
increasing in .si/.o, without c.iining maleri.il inconvenieiuo 
up to the adult period of life. The treatment of this 
disease consi.-ts in Miiall tappings frt'qiiently repeated, .uul 
followed by gentle compression, by moans of cotton wool 
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01 lint njiil stiips of Aiiothrr iiil'IIuhI, intioilucLnl 

jiiul pi.icli'^ctl ^ui'CiSNlully In PinfiSMH ,1. Moitoii of (jI.in- 
gow, ill tlu' iiiji-'Ctioii of iodo-;;lu‘i'iiiie. 

SFIN'ACH is a m‘iuis of ]il:uiLs boloiVMn" to 

tlio oiJor CnLM»roi>i Vi. K.h. llit’ie .no lliiou oi ftiur 
sjiOLios, iiativois of the Ka^t. Iho ComnuMi Spinach (^Sj)in- 
iicia nUrn(t^a) originally, it tlioiu:lit. a native of Wc'^tein 
Asia, IS now cultivated eveiywlioie as a pot-hcil>. It i.s 
cultivated both as an annual and a biennial. It has an 
eieet hi»llovv stem, ‘J ti» o hot hii:h, and lai::e, thick, itvato 
or tiiain^ular, stalked, .sueculeiit leaves, ’llie thmeis aic 
dueeious, the male in Iciii: teiniinal spikes, while the fe- 
male aie axillaiy .ind iliisieied, Tluio aio two distinct 
vaiietici in cultnatiiui, the juiekly spinach, with the fiiiit 
rou::h and juaklv, and the smooth or round spinai-h, with 
the h*avc> soinowhat loiind in shape and the fruit smooth. 
Ihe loavi's of tl.c spin leh foini a veiy wholesome vcL^et.ibU*, 
wLieli may he prepared in various vv.ivs. 

Spinach lias been cultivated in Kuiope fioin time iin- 
memoiial, but its native re^ii n w.is not known till Olivier 
am ounced that he li id found it i:iovvin;:t wild in I’l isru 
It does not appear to have bc< n known to the ancient 
It is tirst mentioned by Arabian phvsicians, and .appears 
to Invo been known to thf Spmiaids fioin a very early 
peikovl. For the vvmt<.r ciop the seed is sown at thebe- | 
ui-mim: of An^u'-t. A h^ht, div. rich soil should be pro- j 
leiud. and, if possible, in a shclt<rcd situation. When 
till' pliutshave put fiutli two pair i»f haves the pound i 
.-l.ouIJ be hoed .md tli“ plants thinned. Hy (Jiloher or ’ 
Xiveinbor the outer haves of the spinach arc fit for use. i 
lo Ubruaiy, when line weather oceiiis, tl.e plants .should 
b-' aLAin .attcndul to, ehaned .and thinned out, and m this 
way it m.iv be n ai!-‘ [irodiiilive till April or May. by wlmli 
1..1 e til*' summer Sfit will be Kcly. 'ilie first sowing; of 
tl.i louiid-kavul .spinacb. or suenDth-fruited, should take 
pl.icc .at the rn.i of ^laiuniy m some shellired Ix^ider, This 
'1 ould be succf ssjvi Iv thiriiicd out till the plants are 

ir lO mclii ^ a[)art. .''iiciessive sowiiiL's maybe made 
in oi*bi to insuic a c.'iistant supply in F<l>rn.iiy, March, 
ill ti .\piil. .niid, if dfsiiahlc, tlics« sowings mav take place 
h'twMii ’uws of cabhaL'( s, c'ci. After the stem hcpii.s to 
divili'p tl.e leaves luK-ine bitter aiid unwholesome. 

New Ze Ll.ii.d .^[I’liafli is Ttt rfUjtuna f /'/irta-oY/, tlie youn" 
.sten.s and leaves of wl.ith .are eaten .as spinach in New 
Zeal.ind ; it h.is also h* m cultivated bi^tli in this country 
and on llie (.’oiitiiient. 

SPINAL CORD, .'^•e Ni i;\<M s .Svsti vr. 

SPINDLE, 'llie s|)j]i(ii,., onr native J.n^disli word fur 
iL'- lii't mviulLd imjilriiieiit for twi^tin:; tldisad, i’> in 
re.illty but anotl.ir hjiin of the 
iiha uiohrlvin^' tli*’ Latin Ja^us 
and thf (iicfk atraktoif^ for 
.''pTidlc iind'Uihtedly i.s closely 
.'*.!)* d to tl.f fin ■ k to 

di.aw" out. .All tliree iiann-s refer 
to the draw in;' out (>i the thie.ad 
b\ t!)C wt.;dit of lie twirlin;; 
s] , I. llie. The foirn of the spindle 
i- 'O (h.irai t‘ listic as to be 
I'ft'ii r»feijid to In drsoribiiij' 
s iriil.irly ‘•liajicd objeds — wliidi 
.'i' ■ till n fop- known as fafij'itnn. 
'ii>' iiioih* in wliich tl.e .spindle 
M d dht.iir were used is cx- 
}d i.i *1 in tl,^- 41 tide Si'iNMN*;. 

J be spiieih', as an nnblein 
of tl;e domestic arts, was much 
Vfiifiatul in aulifjuitv. It was 
alw.ns a pniinim nt object in 
!! procr fmtl was a favourite tlwuik-oflerin;' 

fi ; an apd biririhs in ibe tnnples, wbo dedicatdl 
to A:hfna or Mm<rva f :.;'jd(les‘-es of .spiunin;:) tla-ir 


'/ 



I old sjiiiidle when they could no lonpu* uso it. A Greek or 
j Kum.an matron did not lii;htly ch.anp^ nor vviHiii;;ly losi^ her 
j own special spindle, hnt used it diiiini^ her vvholu life of 
I labour; consequently it became a vcnciated relic after llu; 

I usci’s death. As a icligious symbol the .spindle was sacicd 
I to the Fatc^. 

SPINDLE-SHELL (Fusus) is a pciius of molluscs 
beloiipntc li» the Older CiAsi'Kiinron V and family Mnii- 
, cida?. The shell, as its name implic.s, is spindh' sliapcd. 

I The spile is m.mv-vvhoilcd — the first, or body vvhoil, hem;; 

I much dilated. The cim.al is loin; and straii^ht, and tlic 
j ojierculmn ov.ite and cuivcd. 'I'he .species aic inimeroiis 
I and vvoild-vvide in their disliihution. Fusus colossms 
' and Fttsu't jn'ofmst iflali'i Jiro two of the Ini;;rst livin'.' 

' pistol opLuls. 'Ihe species best known in I’lritaiii is Fusus 
tho “red whelk” of Fni;land and “lo.'iiiii;; 
buckie ” of Scotland. It is used as bait for ci*d, ami some- 
times as food. 'Jho .shell, suspended horizontally, i.s nii- 
plovcd in the Shetland cultaps as a lamp — the c.uily 
eonlainiui; the oil and the e.iiial the wirk. Il e.illeil 
*‘i(»arin;; bmkic” fiom the belief that in it m.^y he In- ird 
the sound of the .se.i, .as de^enhed so well by AVoidswoith : 

“Ih.iveseen 

A curious cliiM npplv iiij.; to liis esir 

'I he convolutions ol a sniotithdipiiod shell, 

To which, in mIiuico hiisheil, Ins \ery sue I 
J.iHtoncl intensely, and his cniiiiti moue . i.m 
ISiifjhteneil with joy* nniinnmiii; fr**iu within 
Wen* he.'iid sonuions cadi ift.'es, vitieieln, 

To his belief, the inonifi>r expiessf d 
Mysterious union with its native sea” 

. Some of the rarer British ppeiics of Fusus .aic lii;dily 
prized by c(*lltrtors. 

SPINDLE-TREE (I iuonviniis) is a ;^eiins of j-l.ints 
■ belon;;in;; to the order (’i i .Vsi kinl i . dheie me about 
foity species, shruhs or small tiec'*, widely dl^tl ilmteil o\i i 
Asia, Eniop<‘» Noilh Ameiica. 'I he ;;t'nus is (hiotly 
known by its fruit, which is a capsule with four (i.iiely 
three or five) lobc.s iiKlo'^iu;; as many cells, and ojteni:)'; 
when ripe in as many valves aloii;; tho middle of each cell; 
tho seeds are solitaiy in caih lell, imlosed in a lleshy 
hri:;htly colound aiillu.s. 'I’ln* Coiuiiiun Spiiidle-tu*' 
(^Jimmyrnu.i curofifrus')^ also known as jjrickwood. di:^- 
! wood, pc;;wood, .•'kevvcr-WfKxl, is common in heilp s ami 
i tliukets in Knplaiid, but dons m^t leach far into Ns'tliud, 
I and is local in Ireland. It i.s found tlirom;liout tiiiiper.it*' 
I and Southfin Kuiopo, e.xtendiiii; into AVcslein A'-i.i. It is 
i usually a shrub from 'A to 5 feet lii^h, but soinetime.s ii 
, •'mall tree, altfiiniiiLt a liei;;ht of as mucli us ‘Jn f* et. It 
lias lanceolate, shoilly stalked, oppo.sitc. ]»ersistent, sliinint; 
leaves and axillary eyinc.s of siiiall yellow i.sli-;;rcen llovveis, 
which j;ivc out a firtid odour. llie capsule is j*ale eiinison 
when lipe, ojjcniii" to show the sends inclosed in a hiii^ht 
oran;:e arilliis. 'Ihe spindle-tree llowcr.s in .May or .Time. 
The leaves, floWT-rs, and fruits are poisonous, but the 
is sometimes used ns a dye. The wood is ]i;;bt }ellfiw, 
hard, ton;:h, and easily worked. It i.s used for spindles, 
skcvvci 8, and line articles of lurneiy. '1 he chiircoal rnado 
from the youn;; shoots is much valued for (•ia}on‘'. 

Fuonipnus InlifuUns, a native of .Southern Kuiopc, with 
broad .sliinin;; leaves ami larpje red pendulous capsules, ami 
several other foreign spccie.s, are cultiv.atcfi in .sliriihheries, 

SPINE or THORN, in botany, is the term .applied toliai d 
hliaip-pointcJ woody proce-^M .s foiined by modification of an 
oipin or part of an oipari. Most frequently they .arc tho 
j extremities of hiaiu-hn.s, ns in the sloe, ;;leditschin, Ac. In 
I the harberry some of the Ieavc.s are tiaiisformed into spines; 
i in the false at .acia-tree the stipules are represented by a 
, pair of .spines at the base of the petiole ; in the holly spines 
I are hometinic.s developed on tho snifaco of tho leavrs. 
, Spines iiiu‘'t lx* distin;;uishcd from |»riekle8 (ftmlci), vvhlcli 
' aje meie cim i fences, ari.sing from the cpidernii.s, os in tho 
; biamble and lo^e. 
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SPINE, CURVATURE OF. Tlic priiiciijal fonns 
of discftso (llstiii;;uiblu*il uiulor thi.s lioadin^ an* two (1) 
Anfjuhir ciirnatitrv. or ‘* 1N>U’3 ilisca.se,” and (2) Lattral 
cnrriitnre. 'I'lic funrier of tliese iillcctlons, which was 
lirst (lchciib<‘d in its pathological charactci.s hy the eminent 
Kurj^con l*ercival Pott, i.s caused by the inllamination of 
the bodies of thii veilchne and of the intci vertebral sub- j 
.stance, usually eonimenein;; in the latter. It is often 
accompanied w'itli tiibeiele, whence some authorities hold 
that it js cb.soritially a .scrofulous disease, hut it is certain 
tliat auL'ular cur\ature maybe c lused by injury to the 
.spine quite independently of any constitutional tendency. 

In many 4‘a.ses it may he li.aeed to diieet injury, .such as 
that caused hy a fall ov a hh>\v up<tii the back, and in a 
.still lai;;cr numbei of cases it appcai.s to result fioni .some 
lick or twist, of which tlic iminediale .symptoms were hut 
.sli;,dit, but whieli, lievci t In-less, laid the fouild.itioil of 
.seiions di.se;ise. Inn the di.scase is of coihstitutional 
oii;^iii, there is ^jeiicrilly .su(Hei«'nt evideiiee of a strumous 
(Siiistitnlional condition, tJiuii^h in some instances the 
dis(‘;is<‘ .appeal .s to become d4*velope<l during a period of 
.speci.il di'bility, sueh as that whieli sometimes follows an 
.at lok of whoopin;^ 4 0 u.L;h, measles, or scailet fever. The 
iumusliate c.inse <jf I be eiiiwatuie i.s caries, and the earliest 
sMiiptoins noticed are pain in the hack, which is iiKie.a-sed 
b\ iiio\einent ;iml juMciission, :ind which "I^es rise to 
<<'itaiii jas’iiliaiilies of .attituiif in w.alkin;^ or sittin;:, the 
t Msieme of a .soie ;iii(l Hinder sjiot in the spinal column, 
anil a eul.iiii want of lle.sibility in some puition of its 
lenj.Mli. The pioL-ress of the disc.ise is e\ticmely vari.able, 
Imt nsu.illy wit Inn six or nine months of its commence- 
ment an'j;ular eun.itme is ])rodneed. If the case proceeds 
ta\oni.il)ly, tli.it i ,willioul e\ternal abscess or paialjsi'*, 
tin dj'if.i^e iMeoini's anesttd .it this bony .'incb}losis 

ctnnniciiei s, wliieli bucoim s <(iniplet<- in about three years, 
and the ]»:itunt lecmji'. health, ,‘ilthou;;li the deformity 
lein.iins peimaiieiit. Sfiinal al)'*ec''S, however, is a common 
accoinjiaiiimeut of this disea*’!*, the pus j»ointin^; in the 
i;iOiM, .ind linJni;^ its way foaii the dois.il region beneath 
til ' f iseia of the p^oas muscle, under I'oiip.ait’H litjanient, 
foninuL' what is known as “ jJMoas ahsce.ss.” The ah.sCLss 
.SOUK t mil's appeals above Ponput’s rn^iincnt, and some- 
liines in the loin, foimine in the latter case lumbar abscess, 
while wl'cii the cen leal \eilehra3 are alFected the ab.scc’.s 
apjie.ai^ in tlie j)hai\ii\. 

I lie tn aiineiit of this disease must be both constitutional 
anil loe.il. The con'^titntioiial treatment inu.st include 
call fill attention to tJn ;;cneral lio:illh, and the employment 
id loiihs .uid .r.lia.itivi.s, siicli as iron, quinine, iodine, 
h\ jiophosphile of lime, cod-liver oil, and other dru;;s of ! 
the s.mu I lass. 'Plm local ticalineiit \aries very much ' 
iiecmdinj^ to the a;;e of the patient and the situation of 
till' dise.’ise, but ill all c.ascs it proeecils upon the lines of 
leiumliency, coiiiilcr-iriit.'itii'ii, and mcchanic.rl .support. 
AViicn the di.sea-*e is di.i^Mioscd in its eailiest stai^o, absolute 
14 cuinbi iiiy should he iiisi.sted on, and it is duiini' tliis 
.sla;;o that the lee of coimti r-iiritatioii i.s most seiviccahle. 
Ill the second .st.iee of the di.s4':ise, i.e. after the cuivaturo 
has taken place, absolute recumbency for a pi*riod of from 
ono or two yeais must be insi.sleil on, and tlii.s i.s cspcciidly 
nccc.ssaiy when the disease occurs in the cervical or upper 
dorsal i4'e;ions. As tlic case improvc.s, partial ivcumbency, 
with mii li.inh il support, may bo u'.sorti-d to, and when the 
dise.'iBe oeeiirs in cliililhooil, tlu'se renuslial ini’a.suroa must 
be continued for a prolonged pi'riod, in eoino leases e\cri 
until the comph'tioii of j^rowth. A new method of treat- 
ment, intiodiiced by Pfofi'ssor I.cw’is Sayie of New York 
in 1877, the c.sscntial fcatuio of wliich is the cnc.isini; the 
laaly of the jiaticnt (which is first in;(eniously straightened 
us far as possible) in a jacket or case of plaster of Parisj 
has been tried with considorahlo success in many cases, 
but it lias the diMidvaiit.igo of pioducin^ tioublcsomc soiv.s 


tljroj;;li pre.ssiire and friction, More recently poroplastie 
fidt, softeni'd hy steam befoii' usiii'.;, li.is hern iiilroiluecd 
in the place of the pl;ister of Paris, and this heinj^ buckled 
f»n ill front, can be reimwcd as often .is n^quired. 

Latcial cnrvatuie of tlii* .spine l^ a tlefuiinity or contor- 
tion in which the bodies of the vertebrai deviate l iterally 
ill ahoiizontal diicction, the deviation bein:^ usu.illy aceoni- 
jt.iriied with nioic f»r less rotation of tlm spiii.il ts.luiim, 
line to the action of tlic rib.s, whieli .aie c.iiiii'l dowm oii 
ono shhi inoiG than on the other. It is smih. timrs met 
with as a con^ijuital ath etion, and many ci^es occur in 
infancy or I'ai ly cliildliood, hut the di.sease is most fiequently 
met with anion;; delicate prks belw'ccn the a;;e id ten .md 
tweiily ycais, and women i^d .sedi'iitary habits. Tlmse who 
enjoy ^ood liealth and take iiiueh exercise are not oft< n 
.subjects of this disc.asc, as tlu^ symmetry of the spin.il 
column i.s jiresorved piincipally by the .action of tho 
^ inu-scli-.s. Ill its early stages, lateial curvature is apt to 
csc.apo detection, the fiist notice t.iki'ii of it bidng gener- 
ally the prominence of one slioiildcr, more frequently tlic 
right, or some elev.atioii of the hip. Tiie curvature i.s al- 
W'uys douhli^, that is when a enne has t.iken place in the 
upp4*rdoisal legion, a complementaiy cuivc in theoppu-ite 
diicction w'ill be found in the lumbar leeion. gi\ing tin* 
.spine a sigmoid appeal ance. The tre.-itiiient in .slight e i-i-s 
is good diet, pure air, .and well-regulated exei rises, and 
sometimes tlie administiation of suitable ti)nic.s. When 
the curvature is <*oiisid(a*able, tieatmcnt consists in a co:n- 
bin.atioii of mccli.iniLal .support, gymnastic exercises. a;.d 
piiti.d recumbency, griMt atti’nlioii la'iiig paid to th^ jiosi- 
tion of the body wln ii King in bod. In of eoiilinn ‘.1 
, structural cur\e, mechanical snjipoit. tho nrh d onniioi emr, 
m.ay )et hoof .soi\iee hi relies 'Ug and jiesentiiig .in in- 
cr4MS(‘ of the disc ise. 

j SPINELLE, the genei.il nam of a group of gems ('i>n- 
I .^listing ess(*nli.al!y of ;iliiimn.i and m.ag!ii..sia, and tin_.ed 
with minute tr.aces of the oxides of iron and thruininin. 
There .aiefonr vuiieties of eolouiatioii in these* stones, which 
aic denoted by dillcrent n.iines: the scarlet examjilos aie 
kiiowm Us Spinelle raibies, the siolet as Ahn.andine linhn"-’, 
the oi.ingc-ted, Uuhicelles, and the Hise-colour, liiiis 
Kuhies. Theio is aKo .i daik \ .iri4.'ty, with hrdlunt lustre, 
culled IMconaste. All these, l.oweser, aie iufeiior to the 
true 111 nv in Iiaidne.ss. and tlioir v.alne is M*iy inneli 1. 

A hirgo nnnibiT of the gems me uht.iined from the nmi- s 
of CeiJon; .some me jiii’ked up in the livir s iiuls i.f .‘siain, 
and others laiYur at seiei.il localities in Xoith Ameile-u 

SPIN'ET, the jnccurs.ir of tlie h.ii psielioid, an iiistiii 
ment with what we now' know as a “pi.uiofortc-ki \hoar.l," 
with one mi't.al stung to each note. The string is not stuieL 
but pliirkiil by a ijiiiU or ji'.ectruin, set in a “jack, ’ whicli 
latter is a light wooden Ujnight lifter c.urying a eeiitied 
tongue, also of wood, anil a lutting of ijuill that juojei’ts 
and .serves as a plectrum to twang tie* stiing. The j ick. 
when raid'd by the key, cau'?es the sound, and tho s.tuml is 
damped hy a small jiiece of cloth att.ichcd to the j ick. 

I Peih.ips the um‘ of metal for plectra pieccded that of qmll 
; In the eighteenth century the quill w.is .sometimes leplaeed 
, hy le.ither. Se.iliger. who was born in 1181, and was i 
1 native of the Vcnctun Sl.itc'^, wrote in after life lint lie ro- 
j meinbcred the introduction in his boyhood *1 tin- little 
1 plectra tockwier instrumi-iits ; and fiom tlie^e jitinis n* 

I .seinbling tlioms, the instiument'^ prcMtHisIy c.il.'cil .irpi- 
' clnndum and clavicymbalum, Imt commonly inoiioclunds, 
became known a.s .spinet ; tli.it is to sn.he di ihed 
the Italian name, fiom the L.itui and It.ih.m name 

for thorn. 

lint in reality tlie mine “ spinet" came fiuin a Wiicil ui 
clnvier-inakec c.alled .Sj>iiiclli, who .ihoul the }e.ir l.oui 
adapted tho cIa\ict'mh.ilo, hilhcito of iircgnl.ir angles, into 
a rectangular caS''. This is quite settled hy the di^cu\ely 
of Signor ronsicohi of Florence, who in l87(j foiiiid an old 
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niusic.il book of U108. inIjimo the aullnu*, a certain Rnncliicii j 
of Ih'logna, sav'?, “ The Spinetta w.as tlie name fiom the in- 
\ enter of that ohlonj; foim, who was one M.aestro Oiov.anni 
Spiiu'tti, a Venetian ; ami / hare fetn one of these instru- 
ments with this inscription Joanucf Spim fu.< I'enetiif/ecit^ 
A.i>. loOo." Heie it is ilistinctlj the ftiiin of the c.ase, ami 
not the use of a plectriim, th.at pves the name spinet: it is 
ijuite possible that the very first spinets weie not pleetral 
iiislruiiionts. But the form aiul the pleetial-jacks alike 
ilate fiuin about loOO; aiul in at the Internation.al 

l^'^hihition, London (Inientions and Music) an upri;;ht 
spinet, or cla\ic\tlicriuni. was aetnally shoun, of the date 
between 1 It'O and loHh ditlerinj^from the ordinary .spinet 
only in beliiL' stood on its ed^e, instead of l\ing hoiizont.ally. 
The oldest spinet t^hoiizontal) is a Sphutta a Tarola of 
be.iutifiil pcnt.anpilar shape, il.ited Veron.i 1.V23, now in 
the Conserv.itoire, P.iris. At South Kensington aie some 
.spinets of a qn.arter of a century later. Later a “winjijed*’ 
shape (distinctly resemblim^ the shape of our horizontal 
pr.ind pianofortes) was introduced and the tuning; pins 
hronilht above the keys in front. The old reotan^ul.ar 
spinet ^^.ls now called the virf/ina!,<, and the new variety, 
tlie i'^pinetta trtirt'r.<a^ was called when it reached Kn^l.aml 
at the Pestoiati('n tl c Stuart spinet. Later it gained 
the name of the Ponclied-harp and the Queen Anm* 
spinet. It was suppoited on a triangular or three-legged 
frame, its own grateful shape bting somewhat triangular. 

7 he •* naturals" were frequently bhitk, in which case the 
*• sliarps” were of ivory, an anangement exactly the le- 
lerse from that now followed. Under Charles 11. the 
hnjlMi ‘'idiiet rose to the large cornp.as^, for that d;w, of 
fi\o fct.a^cs (Cl t" U ): and the sound-hole, h'.theito always 
ns«‘d in all iristniMRiits, was nh.tiuloiied. We read in 
Pt-pys's Pi.ary l.ow ! • went “to Howaid's to look upon an 
Usp.'ette, and did (ome near to buying one, but broke off.” 
Tins wa-^ P'th .Inly, Idds. Put he soon repented, for on 

I. '^th .July, he records” at noon is brought home the espinette 
1 hnijl't the fiber day of Howaul: costs inc i!.').” The 
“ tr..i'!^!*s" he bought shoitly aftio*. ’1 wo Howard spinets 
wer*^ ‘‘hown in the exhibition of 188.) above referred to. 

IT'quinitly in tic later hi'-tory of the spinet (wlfuli 
lasted down to 17e0 a-s a fa\f.urite instrument) an octa\e 
spinet, or offavina. tuned an fighth higlier, was used in 
conjniiction witli the large Queen Anne spinet. This was 
theongin'.f t.be octal e string >>{ the haipsichord. As with 
the harpsK hord the spmrt was not g'-od for pl.aiing full 
ch' rd-s : the t iiiy method of producing them s.atisfactorily 
wo-s in 'irj.f'L’gin. 

SPINNING. Tlie art of twisling fibres into a continu- 
fUs Ti p ad or line is orn of exlpaue antiquity, the most 
apj-ir.itcis b* mg th'* spin. U p aiel d'staff. [.'see 
.'si'iM>i I ] I he distid in it-s fir‘-t b^nn merely a bar 
of W' .mI. to tb'- t-'p rf whiili the material to he .spun was 

i i’. 'dta< i ‘ 1, gem rally by he’r.g wiapped up in a Njft 

hi’i . p; w! ’> h the end of the distaff was inserted. The 
<i,-t w p i.' :d nioh-r the hft arm of the spinner, and the 
sji’ ib- 1 , i’’* r tapering ]. r(f. to whiph the end of the 

II. ]* loi ’v ,i:t iched. m oi*' to rot.it*’ and r#'cpde from 
tlR 'piiaer h\ a d* \*"i' tw ii 1, th- th.'-iad being drawn 
out between the h letinger and tl.mnb of th'- right h.and 
f'o I-mg .as tlif t li'tif/j of the spiii.jip ji^-tf'd. It was then 
drawn in, tl.e n* 'v ). ugth f.f tl.iiad WMiiid upon it, ami the 
optration was I'p^M'-d. 'Up t'-p of llio* spindle was 
i.-uai.'y fitted witli a ‘■ht to l.oM tl.p tltr* ad, and a wl.orl 
f f sto».^ or rarther.w ire v. a-, fixed at tla- ls;tlf m. Itepr*;- 
M '/at or.-> of ‘‘pinnir.g are tfi lx* *-f(n on some f.f th« enr- 
lifs* rnoonrnerjls f»f ligipt.and the ait of i.rejinrijig and 
v.f;'. / thifad wa5 theic carried to high jjerf» cthiii, as 
/ - t ■ .] r::..ier Lishv. Whorls of fltorie .and h iked are 
n’ . ff, I in largf numbers in many pre-historic dejirisits. 

J ’ r-: tl f'-e* excf-eflingli *‘iri.ple iiisftnirients Cf;ntinu(il 

nr/,, f jir/..\flv r(unt time.s, the fijst iinproif ment 


consisting in the use of a wheel to turn the spindle, which 
was at tiist driicu by the hand, and afterwards arranged 
for a treadle. 

Tlie piimitivo mode.s of spinning hy the .spindle and dis- 
taff, and by the .spinning-wheel, which are still extensivedy 
practised in the Ka.st, only on.ahlo the spinner to produce 
a single thread; but with the almost automatic spinning 
macl'incry which h.a.s been called into existence by the 
cotton manufacture, one indiiidn.al may produce nearly 
two thoiis.aml thieads at the same time. The liistory of 
the series of inventions by wliicli tliis result has been gradu- 
ally attained has been already gi\en in the aiticles Auk- 
wicKiiiT and Cditon SriNNiNc. In respect to fl.ix, 
the preliminary processes are described under Ki.ax. 
As the iibies of flax have not the same tendency to mulu.il 
entanglement ns those of wool and cotton, it is necessary 
to moisten them with water to make them adhere to eaeli 
other during the juoccss of spinning, and also to render 
tlicm more pliable and easy to twist. 

The manufacture of yarns or tlireads of silk is a process 
essi nti.ally different from the spinning of cotton, wool, or 
flax. Instead of combining a number of short fibres into 
.a long thread, the silk-throw*.ster receives the silk in the 
form of very long .and exceedingly line filaments, which 
merely need cleansing and twisting together until tlie le- 
qnihite strength is attained. Tlio twisting process is, in 
this (ULse, calleil spinning. Theie is, howeicr, besides the 
best portion of the silk, which is wound off from the coeoon, 
a qu.antity of loo.se or //»« silk, which founs a soft tangled 
mass enveloping it. This, with the refuse of the supeiior 
part of the silk, under the general name of icayfCj is con- 
\erted into \arns for coarse or inferior articles, by a pro- 
cess very similar to that of spinning other fibrous Mib- 
stances. This waste silk w.as formeily cut by a machine, 
to reduce its fil.aments into .»‘hort lengths, and then treate(l 
much in the s.amc w.ay as cotton wool : but the process of 
niaijufacturlng it into yarns has been reccMitly much im- 
proved by the adoption of contrivances simil'ir to those 
used in flax-spinning, by which the filaments nio heckled 
or drawn out into a sliier without being cut. 'Hie spin- 
ning of hempen fibres into cordage is de^'Ciibcd under K«>n-. 
In many of the sWller kinds of oni.amental spnii-work, 
c.aoutchouc or Indi.a-rnhher is now largely ii'^ed. S. e 
iNDIA-HnUIKU. 

SPINO'ZA (also written Spinnm')^ BARUCH or 
BENEDICT, the “ (lod-intoxic.atcd philosojiher," w.as 
horn at Amsterdam, 21 th November, 16.'! 2. II is father, 

Michael d’Kspinoza, was an opuhnt I*ortupiese .lew, 
who fled from p^Tsecution from Portugal to Holland. He 
c.ansed his son to be educated for the r.ibhinic.al office, and 
tlie young Bamch, hy the brilliancy and jirccocity of his 
intellect, gained at fir.st the mlmiration not only of the 
masters of the Hebiew School in Am.sterdam, hut al.so of 
the chief rabbi, Moses Morteira, who became his in.stnielor 
in the Talmud and the Kabbalah. Soon, how'ever, the joiitli, 
who h.ad been introduced by means of his Latin studies to 
the philosophy of Descartc.s, began to inqnii-c into tire fimnd- 
ations of .Jewish theology, in a manner whicli aw.akcned ic- 
sentineiit among his te.scliers, and led to his being Mi‘<pcet«*d 
of heresy, .so that before he had reached his fifteenth year ^ 
he was accn.scd, in ronserjueiice of his questions, of con- 
temning the law of .Moh4>s, and denying tin* iinmortnlity of 
the soul and the reality of angelic communicationH. Sum- 
moned before a rabbi nie.al tribunal, he endeavoured to antici- 
pate ex-coininunieation hy withdrawing himself from the 
sinngogiic; but this was not allowed to avail him, and on 
27lh July, the offended rabbis pronounced against him 
the terrible anathema Nchammatha, which cut him off from 
Judaism and held Idm up to the execration of all itsadhenuit'^. 
Before tlie publication of this sentenre,the lifeof Spinoza was 
atteiiipted by a fanatical Jew, find in ronseqiiencu of this 
attemjit he resolved to remove frotn .Arnsterdnm. I^iaving tlio 
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city, lio (Iwflt for a sliort time with a friend in the vicinity 
at Auwpikerke, from w hence, about 1CG2, he moved to Uyns- 
herg, near Leyden, and in tlie following year to Vooiberg. 
After remaining thero for a considerable period, he was in- 
duced by his friends, somewhere about ib7U, to settle at 
the Hague, where he spent the remaining years of his life. 
In accordance with the precepts of the Talmud, lie had 
acquired in youth a mechanical art, his choice being that of 
grinding and polishing lenses, and being a skilful workman 
lie had no difficulty in earning sufficient for Iiis modest 
requirements, while giving much of his time to philosophical 
stuily. In order to prociiie this leisure, he reduced his bodily 
wants to a minimum, subsisting upon simple food, dressing 
very plainly, and living in lodgings of a very modest and un- 
pi etending character; and this mode of life he continued after 
ins means of subsistence had become assured by a p«-nsioii 
wliich he recei\ed from the He Witt family, and which wiis 
commuted after the murder of John de W'ilt. The publi- 
cation of his first work, “ L’enati Dos Cartes Piineipiorum 
riiilosopliiie, Pars I. et IL, More Geomctrico Demons- 
tral:e "(Amsterdam, 1003), which contains in an appendix 
the germ of his “ Ethicn,” immediately ga\e him the repu- 
tation f)f a gicat philosopher, his fame spreading beyond 
Hie Hague, over bis native country, and throughout most 
European nations. His second work, “Tiactatus Theo- 
logieo-Politicus,” published anonymously in 1070, treats 
of the relation between religion and llie state, and is en- 
tirely distiuet from bis pbilosophical wiitings. Keligion, 
lie maintained, is neith% doctiine nor eultus, but is essen- 
tially the lo\e of God, the expre^'sion of which is piety and 
obedience, its worship being virtue, Doctiincs belong to 
the domain of philosophy, actions to that of the state, 
feelings to that of religmn. Absolute freedom should pre- 
\ail in tlie fiist and the last, w’bile the second should be 
r.'guliUcd b\ the state in the interest of order and tianquillit}'. 
He therefore advocated a state church which should ordain 
ceremonials, but leave liberty of thought inviolate. Numerous 
rt plies to his work appeared both from philosophers and 
theologians, bnt it w’as widely road throughout Europe, 
being published and translated with dUers devotional, 
historical, antiquarian, and even medical titles emplojed to 
disguise it. Averse from controversy, and shriBkiug before 
the storm this tieatise had aroused, Spinoza withheld liis 
other and more important works from publication, and by 
his directions they were left to be issued after his death, 
by liis fiitnd Ludwig Meyer, a physician of Amsterdam. 
Ill 1 <»’<.> ihe professorship of philosophy in the University 
of Heidelberg was offered him on condition that ho taught 
nothing opposed to the established religion, but this offer 
he dedinod, professing that he was not fit for public 
rxercitations, and that he could better fulfil his mission 
in the world by giving written expression to his thoughts 
and convictions. At another lime when it was proposed 
to obtain a pension for him from Louis XIV., he replied 
that he had nothing to dedicate to that monarch. Concern- 
ing his mode of life, he spj*nt most of his time in solitude, 
but relaxed his mind occasionally with easy conversation. 
Ho was so studious in liis habits that he sometimes pas.sod 
whole months without leaving the house, being occupied 
only with meditation, conversation with his friends, and 
the writing of letters on philosophical subjects. In his 
conversation he was as unpresuming and gentle as lie wjxs 
frugal in living and plain in attire, and his self-command 
w'Qs such, that though not incapable of anger, ho never 
pennitted any external sign to become manifest. His 
manner was always easy and courU^ous, and children, young 
men, servants, all who stood to him in any relation uf 
dependence, seem to have felt the charm of his affability 
and sweetness of temper. To those who wore unfitted for 
theological speculation ho enforced the necessity of devout 
and pious conduct, and it is recorded that when on one 
occasion his landlady consnlted him ah to whether her 
YOU XII, 


leligion would bring her salvation, Ikj re pi Ird, “ Vour re- 
ligion is good ; you in-ed look ahiJiit for no otlicr, nor doulit 
that you can he saved in it, piovidcd that while you applv 
yoiuself to piety )ou lead at llio same time a lo\iiig and 
tranquil life.” Of a weak frame and waiin srtuthein 
temperament, his .sedentaiy mode of life and tlie rigour of 
the climate induced the disease of consuniptioii in com- 
paratively early life, and towards the close of ld7fi his 
health began seriously to fail him. He ( (nilimied to pur- 
j sue his usual avocations, howr\er, until L'lind JVhiuaiy, 

I 1G77, when he died suddenly and unexpei‘t( dly in the 
presence of his medical friend, I^aiis Mcm r, whoni he had 
sent for two days previously. He was buried a few' da}^ 
after, in the new church upon the Spay, in pieviuo of 
some of the most distinguished persons at the Hagur. 
Aftir his deatli, his manusciipts wrre, in accordance wit'i 
his own instructions, sent to his publisher at Ain‘'terdcmi, 
and within a } ear appeared his ‘‘ Ethica, Grdine Geornet- 
lico Dcmonstiata,” containing his philosophical doctrine, 
which had been written hetw'ccn IfifiS and IfifitJ; “Ttac- 
tatiis de Intidlcctus Ernendatione,” and “ Tiactatus I’dliti- 
ciis,” both of them fiagrnents; a collection of lelteis to 
Uldenhurg, Simon de Vries, Ludwig Mewr, and Lh jen- 
hergli, and a fagmentary sketch of Hthiew grainmai, 
aiming to give it a logical devidcqnnent. Of tlicse works 
it may he said that in the ‘‘Kthica’ he presents in a dis- 
tinct form the principal ideas upon which he had ponJercMl 
during the best period of his inlelleLtual life. SetliiiLT out 
with seven axioms and eight definitions, lie aims at ic'-oh- 
ing, ill mathematical foim, all the highest questions of 
philosophy, descending giadually from the heights of Ab- 
solute IHug, and lepiodncing dcmon^tralivelv the ordu 
and relation of events in the ordiTly dcM-lopimnit (J the.i 
a jn'iorl conceptions. The malheinatica' nn** lod of Spinoza 
is an essential part of liis hys».'>n. and before writing Ins 
“Etliica” he had laid the fouiui tio in a logical tuatise 
on method, which in an unfiiiislieo state forms the “ Trac- 
tatus de Intellectus Ernendatione." The opening senteiiec 
of this work is significant : “ Experience,'’ he say^-, “ Inning 
taught me the vanity and empliiievs of the ordinary events 
and aims of human life, as I saw tliat the Cihji'cls of 
anxiety and alarm were in themselves neither good noi 
evil, hut only tlirongh their relations to mind, i resolvcu 
finally to investigate whether there exists a true gO(Ml, 
which itself alone can satisfy the entire soul — which wbu. 
found and posi>e.ssed may give to the soul supreme an i 
eternal h.appiness,’’ Such liappiiies>, according to Spinoz.*. 
may be attained even iu this life hy the philosophical spirn . 
and the ‘‘ De Intellectus Ernendatione" is an attempt t-» 
point out the way. The fragmcntaiy “ Tractatus Polilicu>, ’ 
an original but paradoxical work. deal.N with the philosopher’s 
ideal of society and the state, his political principles Uing 
akin to those of Hobbes. 

In respect to his philosojdiy it may be observed that the 
whole system of Spinoz.*! is a demonstration from the eight 
definitions and seven axioms of the fiist hook of the 
“ Etliica.” According to him it follows fitun the defini- 
tion of substance that it is necessary and infinite, tliat it i^ 
one and indivisible, and that it is therefore God, the only 
self -existent, all-perfect, and absolutely infinite Being. 
Nothing exists except substance and the modes of Irsattii- 
butes. Substance cannot produce substance, and rhcrcfoie 
there is no such thing as creation, no beginning or end, 
hut all things have necessarily flowed from the infinite 
Being, and will continue to flow on for ever, in the sam.e 
manner as frt>m the nature of a triangle it follows, and will 
follow from eternity to eternity, that the angle.s <4 it nie 
equal to two right angloa Of the infinite number of in- 
finite attributes of Deity only two are known to us, exten- 
sion and thought, the objective and subjective of which ho 
is the identity. Body is a inode of extension, which being 
I illimitable cannot be dixided ; thought is also infinite, and 
32 
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incnt.il nets jiro modes of It. It follows .aKo tlmt God is | Dr. R. Willi.s (Loud. 1870); “ Spinoza’s Ktliica,” translated 
tlic only fret' e:iuM* (ji'atmt libtni); nil other tliinj;s and j by W. II. White* (London, 1880) ; n translation of tlic wholo 
h( lilies move by tixod laws of cauNatlon, without free will | of tlic Wi)rks of Spinoz.n by R. H. M. JCLves (London, 1881); 
01 loiitniL^cncy. Ho is the imimnu ns omnium^ not i F. Pollock’s clabor.itc and scholaily “ Spinoza, his Life 

cxistiiii; ap.iit from the univoiso, but oxpro.ssed in it, as in and Philosophy” (London, 1880); and i)r. James Mar- 
a h\in^ j^arment. As conceiied in his attributes simply tiueairs intoreslini; and critieaP* Study of Spinoza ” (Loud., 
and alone, he is natura naturans; as conceived in the in- 1882\ A monument to Sjiinoza was erected at the Haj;uo 
laiiio senes of moditieations which follow from the pro- 21st February, 1877, when the 200tli anniversary of his 
]‘erii(;> of these attributes, he is natura 7iatur(ita. Re- death was celebrated with eonsiderablc cDthiLsia.sin. 
tween boihe.N, the modes of extension, ami ideas, the moiles SPIRA'A is a genus of plants helongiiig to tlie older 
i f thi'ught. there is a constant parallelism. The duality Kos.vckjc, tiibe SpiraeeiE. Tlie species, about fifty in 
i\ei\wbere appears, and a .soul belongs alike to animals, i number, form small unarmed sbmbs or perennial herbs, 
ifgt tables, and miner.iK. IRun is a complex example of ' natiiesof the tcmpciate and colder legions of the noilhern 
this compound. 'Iheie is no reciprocal iiitluenco hetwceii ; hemisphere. 'Fhey have alteinate leaves, simple or com- 
tlie bodily and llie ide.il world, but a ])erfect harmony, i pound, generally stipulate, and small white or red llow'ers 
since It la the .•'aine suliatanre, allected in the same manner, i in axillaiy or teiminal eyme.s. The tlower ha.s a persistent 
but e^pu^M•d nndti each <if the two attribute^, lndividu.il ■ live-eleft calyx, five petals, uumeiou.s stamens, and five or 
I'cIiiL"", whelbei iJe;Ls or bodies, arc modes, the changing i moio pistils ; the parts of the tlower are rarely in fom.s 
ffiius of ^nbstanee, to which they are related as wavelets ' instead of in fives ; the fruit is a several seeded follicle. 'Mm 
t » the C'Leaii. The finite has no existence as such; snb- ' Meadow Sweet or Queen of the Me.idow (Spinra uhnmua) 
im e i> not made up of modc.s, hut is piior to them; and is common in Rritain in damp meadow.*', on the banks of 
theiefoie lemiiks that Spinoza lather denies the jkhuIs and ditches, ikc., and is also distiibutcd thioiighoul 
ex.Nt^ nee of the iiiateiial universe than identifies God with ^ Luropo and Northern Asi.i. It i.s an heibaceoiis plant with 
i:. li.ij human mind Las two chief ways of knowledge, ! cicet iigid animal .stem 2 to 4 feet Ingh. piiin.ite .senate 
ti e mtn.tive through the reason, and the imaginative. The ' leaves, white and downy on the mulei surface, and terminal 
i iiagmali' ii, wliich deals with the objects of experience, ' dense coixmbs of small, white, veiy fragi.int llowcis. The 
1 1 prcx nts the woild as a iiiulliplicity of individuaN. It . Dropwoit {^Sjiinra jiUpcmlula') is found m diy iia^'liires 
I in.i.iis .1 jiartid ami in.ad« «iuate view of the images whitii and heaths as far noith as Caithne>s, and m a few pl.iei s 
.ipi'-a' bifoie it, considers moih > as thing", und n.amcs in the west of IielaiiiL It grown to a height of 1 or 2 
ii'iu man, hoi "c, tiee, ^e. The reason see*, togetlier in feet, and has jiiimate leaves, the .segments of which aio 
it,« >r u :.rv wliat the miag. nation isolates and individualizes, deeply toothed, and lathcr larger scentle.ss flowers, white, 
. 1.0 to .ule juate or exhaustive knowledge, to uni- tipped with led. The fibres of the loot-stock aie swollen 

M>‘ i' " 1 * diViiie iiba", which aie pure th.oiights, not involv- , here and tin re into ohiong tubei", of winch jdgs an* said 
h.,: e ifne<.ptioii of ext* n^ioii, ami not consi«,tmg in to be fond. A vaiii'ty of the dropwoi t vv itli *loulde llowci s 

oi wuid-. The mind is pas>ive and in bomlage in is cultivated in g.irden-i. Spiraa sal ii i folia, i\ n.ilive of 
"■- ' 1 ’ .IS It 1 " inlluetieed hy inadequate ideas, and is active Fastcin Luiope, Noitheni Asia, and Noith Ameiiea, 1ms 
. !'•'■ in so f.ir as its ide.'is aie adequate. If all objecta ' been long enltivatid in our sbiubbeiies, and is now found 
- r 1 . , ;a^dgi‘ bo regarded in their rel.itioiis to the one .ab- i growing wild in plantations in some parts of the iioilli of 

Knglnnd and the south of iSeotl.iml. It is a sliiuli I or 
feet high, with dense tciimnal clustcis of jank or lose- 
colouied flowers. 

.Several of tlie foreign .species aic culliv.ited in gaidcns 
’ • . I to 11 , e id* a which lies bevoiid them. It dwells ex- i in this country ns oniam*‘ntal pl.ants. r<pir(m tono ntusa, 
< up'll the it* in.sl. is oeeupi* d with everla>ting i from Canada and the United .St.ile.s, is a hand.some .sin ub 
li.V'. * m.iiiLipates itself from the conditions of duration, | VTitli dark green leave.s, coveied on the uuder surface with 
.i:.d -curis ir.s immortality, by M'Coiiiing •* of .su< li a nature ' a whitish, thick, woolly down, and pyiamidal pameles ol 
I: .t tl.c portion of it vvhicli will pirisii with tiic body, in * lose-purple flowers. Ibis plant is used in Aineiiia as .i 
(' , ...ir.soii with that of it wliich sli.all iiiduic*. shall be ; tonic and astringent. Spinm prunijolia^ fiom .Jap.m, 
i'.- r'( nt.” The law of passion is that all things desire ' has smooth lanceohilc Kave.s, silky beneath, and jmre white 

1 ;■ • k foi energy, for fuller and ampb-r being. Kvery ] flowers. .Several of the species arc astiingeiit, and might 

^ b*ir,g pursues that which will give it iricic.i^ed vital- ! be u.sed in tanning. 

. Mall gathers hfe auJ self-mastery only fnin flic | SPI'RALp a name belonging properly t<* etiivi-.s vvliicli 
. ' I'x 'iig; the love of God is the e.xlmcliou of all | wind round u [xjliit in successive convolutions. 1 be e.i.sicsL 

' t,,e, (i*"'.!*"; and virtu*' is the knowledge and power of | inode of representing such curves algehiaically is by means 
•i' 1 :: the human soul, the exhau.stive end of human ; of polar co-ordinates ; hence, in many of the older Fnglish 

. . j 1 h- t thical jirincjjde.s in which the philosophy 1 vvoik.s, any cuive referied to such co-ordinates is .said to be 

< • I. / I rr suits WLH' projA;"cd b} him a.-» identical with considered a.s a spiral. 'lhu.s wx* have the circle considired 

i ' >< if i!i*' ri.ri'.tian religion. as a spiral, the ellipse con.sidered as a .sjnral, and so on. 

] ’,* b'-r I Jiiiplete eiiitioiis of Spinoza’.s works in the The word .spiral mean.s in Greek “coil,” and is derived fioiu 
*u ,giri il I-v.iu are tho;./- of Faulus (two vols., Jena, 1802-J) ; the re semblance tif the eoive to the cull of a snake. Another 
‘iJior'j I .'Stuttgart, Rruder (three vols., lyip- term for the .spiral h polar cwree, deiivcd from its inner 

7 g. and Van Vlolen and Ijind (two vuls., nature; f<*r it is of the e.s.senec of a spiial that it hliall 

. I. I . •'^2-83). 'JluTe are also <i*;rman translations by have a stioiigly marked icb rence to a pole, and it is best 
Au*-ibach, with a biographical notice ffive voN., ex|dained in a popular rnaiiiier by Buino such rcfcicncc os 
"' ut’gart, ]8M; nrw »dit.'jn enl.vrged, 187 M, and by llie following, which describes the useful .SynVaf «/' .Irr/ti- 
J 11. \* ii Kirt hrnann ami .Seh.iarsehinidt (187 1 , ci ^^7*)’i inedei. (Archiiriedes did not discover this spiral, whieli 

1 .'.h trari'lations by Kinilc .Sai.*>bet (tw'o vols., I’aris, was invented by Konon of .Samos n.r. 250; but its pro- 

i'i;: u.larg'd edition three vols., 18fil), and by J. G, ' p'-rties were fully developed by the gi cater inathenmticiau 
]'; it ' l^'O-k .Spinoz.i’siievvIy discovered ‘‘Tiaciat us whose name it bears.) I,,et a n be a rod, upou the end of 

1).*. #'t Hoirdn**” was edited and publi.sh' d by Van wlmdi the smaller rod a i* is centred, so that if it were of 
'* t* u rAinsterd.-nr;, 1802;. For Fnglish reailers the bc.Mt finite length its extremity V would strike out a circle a.s it 
v.ur.s I'j aic the “ Rentdictua de .Spinoza” of 1 revolved round A aa a centre. Rut now', suppose that in- 


‘ /< R. ii.g, the knowledge of particuhir outward things 

hie. or hiijt*>ry, becolilej* m fact a knowledge of 1 
<i > and the more complet*? such knovvleilgc, the more 
. .Ii.J m rais* 4 above vvliat p< ri>h:ible in llic pheno- 
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fitrrtd of A r bolnr; of fiijito it is of variable, lcn:,db, ineroas- 
iiig aceoidin;^ to a definite rate as it turns; ho that while 
it was only as loiif; as \n when it lay aloiii; a u, and the 
extremity o lay upon the point it has increased to a r 
by the time it has turned as far as i*. And since it still 
increases at the same rate the extremity of the line will 
de.sciibe the spiial <'rQ as it re\olve.s lound the point A. 
lint all this tiirie the an^^lc has likewise been inercasin;', 
that is, th(‘ aii;;Ie wJjieh A l* makes with A it (the anjjh* 
It A 1* in tbe lifrnre); and this ineiease is, of course, by tlie 
law of the eiicle, also at a definite rate. Therefore since 
both the line at and the angle it at increase at fixed 



AC Li 


For, witli the ladius it, describe the circle nit' from the 
centie A, cutting the lines fiist drawn in the points X YZ ; 
then it at once appears, by the propeity of tin* spiral given 
above, that the angle n a x : th'* angle i; a y : ; x x' : Y y' 



Spiral of Archimedes. 

latcs, wc can asccilairi the lalio home hy the increase of 1 
one to that of the ()tljer, and this ratio give> ns the e(|u.i- I 
Inm to the ^pii.il. Now, m tin* figure the extremity of A r | 
unwed fioin to r, *^1010 the aiigh* has men ased fiom 
not lung to r. a i\ Let ^ lie the nrtmhei of degiees uf tin* 
aiiide n A r, and h be tlio amount of leiigtliciiiiig undergoiie 
by the levohjMg liiic while it passes tliroiigli one degice, 
tin 11 oi*. Arnl if the line at any posIti(m Areontaiiw 
imitN I.) It.iigth, while A <’ 01 A (the length at lii.st stait' 
III/ of tin' iLNohin/ Inn*') contains a units, then the line 
nl'— /*--r/ units of length = A P— \ (• ; and tlie polar 
(.|intn'ii Ifj the spiial takes tin* simple fui m r— a =r ^ ; 

t'l , collictmg ■ ” I 1 A 

r =. « + 0 ff. 

A ''jtiial of Aichinudes ran bo easily diawn if a slotted 
.si'll he centred on a disc, a |jencil point passing thioiigh 
tlie slot and nimkmg the paper beneath. If this point did 
not iin>\c along the slot in the arm it would of course trace 
a tirde on the paper, hut it is perpetually drawn along the 
slot, fuither and fuitliei* from the p(d« (or centre), as tbe 
aim mo\es upon its ceiitie, by a string which is fastened 
to the pencil, and wliicli passes over .a pulley at the end of 
till! aim to a fixed point on the edge of tlio disc. Because, 
as tile arm rotates, the stiiiig coils itself upon the (giou\ed) 
edge of the disc, .iiid of necessity theiefoic draws upon its 
fice end, and so pulls the pencil point outwards along tbe 
a I 111 : by as imieli string as is coiled upon the edge of the di.se, 
by so nuieh is the stiing les.sened Lctweeu the end of the 
r.’ating arm and tlie pencil point. 

A well-drawn .spiral of Aieliimt*de.s cut in bras.s, ivory, 
(S.C., is a valuable adjunct to a box of mathematical instrii- 
iiifiits. For hy means of the properties just described it 
senes to divide :i lino according to the divisions of an 
angle, or nil angle according to the divisions of a line. 
And since it is quite easy to divide a line in any possible 
fawshion, it becomes equally easy, with the help of this 
spiial, to divide an angle in the eamo ratios. 

For let II AC be the angle to bo diviilcd; tlien pl.icc A 
at the polo of the spiral, and let AO, one of tbe legs of the 
angle, be divided at 1, 2, .'I in the required proportions. Then 
let any part of n spiral of Archimedes cut across the angle 
at any point, as tlio spiral ii x' y' // c in the figure, cutting 
the legs of tbe niiglo iiAc in the points B, c. Next, with 
tbe eentro A and distance 1, 2, 3 respectively, de.scribe 
ciicles cutting tbe spiral, and to tbe points wbeio they cut, 
BH x' y' // in the figure, for example, draw lines from a. 
Then ax', ay', A z' shall divide tbe angle in the s.ame 
pioportions os the lino AC is divided by the points 1, 2.3. 


Divisions of an angle by .Spiral. 

— that is, as n' 1 : li' 2 — ami the divi'-ion of the ar'^le 
H A <’ by tbe lines ax, ay, is exaetlv the ^aiii'* a tlu* 
division of tbe lim* A i by tin* ])fants 1 anil 2. The *■ me* 
Jiolds goo<l <>f the hue Az and the point 0. 

Of course the converse, to divide a line in tli'* same pro- 
poition as a given div idf d angle, is equally ca.-\, and meielv 
demands an ex.aetly eoiivtise ( onstiuctioTi. 

T\u* Ju/tiiaiifjfjlur or Logarithmic /. invuit' d bv 
the famous Descartes, is also an ipstriii’ni r.t uf iiiurh powi i. 
The construction of this spiral ii ly ’ o h* *'1 undi r*':o'td bv 
.supposing A n (' to be a triangle *\hercof the sides a r., \i , 
aic almost equal, A c being slightly the laigei. The in- 
equality is of course cxaggeiatcd in tlic diagram. Fp.m 
A<’ draw another exactly similar tiiangle, A c i), Al> l)eing 
as much larger titan a c ns a c is than v n. and the .mg!e 
i» AC equal to tlic angle c a b. Tie n upon A n describe 



Logarithmic Spiral of IVscaitos. 

the triangle A t> f, and so on. Tlic points ii,c. iv, r, v^e., will, 
if the equal angles b a c, c a d, v'cc., be taken Mifiicieiitly 
small, melt into a curve. 

Now as A c : A B, as a n : a r, and as a e : a 7>. C^c., we 
may call ibis ratio /a. Let there be b triangles in the whole 
triangle B a r, ami let X denote the power of ^ ; that 
is, let X^/u'*. Then if, as before, the v,iluo of AP is 
called r, and the original length of the i evolving Hue (ab) 
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ho r'lllf.l (7, .iikI ^ \)0 till' an^lo i: V r, wc i^ot ns duv polar 
iqu.Uu'ii tu the u itliinio 'spiral of l)fbcailcb — 

_ a >/ 

Or tlip ritio of \r to ah in tin? loi^iiltlimic spiial is 
t'ljnal to a ciTt.iin nunil)i r A iai'>nl to (In* ^ po\M*r, ^\hl'll• 
^ r« j>iT>L‘iit^ tl:r ini;:iiituJL* t-f tiic aii^lf ii a !■ in units of 
an^It'. 

\\ e ct-‘t so\tTal iinjii>iiant i faults from tlii^ spiial. Its 
naiiu’, fijniani^ul.ir. >ii!lii uMitl\ fxpl.uiaal lo tlie cuns>tinr- 
tii'ii. It i-> t\idont. iiii'ifioei, that tin* lalio of any }>alr of 
riy^ L*(]iial to tht* lati-i of any otlu'i* piir inclnih* an 
< .jual aiiL'lo \Nitli tin* tiist pair. 1 lu‘ name logarithmic 
arises fioin its po^^^.l of loplaciiif; multiplication by addi- 
tion, in tin* same ^\ay as ivc do by the use of loeanthmic 
tables, I'l'r if it be desiiod to multiply the ratio a n : a<' 
hy tin* niio V ( An. and ^ he tlio an;^le between the tirst 
]iair and ^ the an::!e botNvi eii the soeond p.iir (whether 
tLe>e aii^’le** are e.pnl or not matters nothing;), then by the 
]/ropei ti of tin* ^pl: il 

/. , and — thciefon* — — ’ 

AC A]> AC AD 

th.at i- to s.ay, we add the included iiu^Ies ^ and ^ tooether, 
and the Mtin «'f the of the inav joint ani^le is the latio 
deimcided — in the pre-'cnt ca^^*. tlo* latio a n : A in 

SPIRAN THES is a nils of orchids (Uk« iim'K.f). 
Tin're arc ah(>;it ei^htN spLcies, fiom the tropical and tem- 
j'Ciaie paits of the wwrld, but the majonty are Amciic.an, 
Thrt<‘ *■[■•« i. s aie f-cmd in Iliit.iin, wlieic they au* known 
as hdy’'. '1 InA are hcih^. with tuberous or stout 

fihruns rMot-. nuav'n ns lin-'ir lea\is giowiii;: from the 
root .v'.d sl-.m, ai.'l smill llowa's in a sjiii, illy-twisted 
sp.kc. TJie (.'«;n’nMn Lidy’s Tresses nutum- 

iiahs) IS c-.mmoii iii dry pa-stures in most jiartsof England, 
an fir innt’i as Westmoihnd and Yoiksliire, and it also 
occurs in jiarts of Iieland; it is widely distributed omt 
J. uropo. It I.As a tuft ( f throe or four spreading radical 
]ia\-.>, by liie side of which is the flower-stem, 4 to « 
intl es iojh, whieli liAS no h*aves, but short slieathing 
7fales ; t! e ilowi rs aie wlilte and very fragrant, in a close 
spiral sp.ke. The tuberous luuis of this specie.s were 
ft mi rly estci met] as an aphrodl'^iac. t^plrnnthes trstlralh 
i-s found in Ugs in a few' pla(es in the* r.xtreine south of 
Kr::Iand. 

SPIRE ('from tl.e Old English spike or stalk), a 
term of (i^rb.c arclntecture used to designate the tajKT- 
ing pyr.im d.il mass rrected on a towt-r by way of finl'»h 
a*i<l urna-fc at. In <j. rman a spin* is called tjntzf or 
ihnrra-fiJifzf : in French y// - /ic, from its re>emblance to 
Tli-* pointed tip of an arrow; the Latin fjtira his nothing 
to do With t!:i-s w'jjd, f(.r it siguilies a coil or spiral hue, 
and not a cor.**. 

The (r;gin <{ the ‘•pire is matter of conpclur**. The 
].rcbab.!ity is tl it it aro-e out of the peaked roof usually 
giiv-ri t<i camparidi and towers, gradually improved upon 
a.uJ r^hn''*!. t ii it c’.cniiially grew up into the elend<*r 
tap^^ring .spire. A graJu.!] and progn-s'jire transition oan- 
nct, howeier, be i traced. On tlj<* contrary, some of 
the earliest dev. itnni. fro.m the simple pyramidal ^nn ap- 
pear to have pr.dui-eil unecuthnofls rather than h.ghtiv-ss; 
for althMigh inufh gDali-r loflim.-ss upm the whol« wa*» 
r/ccas.- i.'.-d. the appearance of :t was leducid by the sides 
of the tewfr Uing ma<ie to terminate in gables cutting 
into, aiid therefore partly rutting off, tlie base of the p)ra- 
rr.ii • -j^r** it-elf. M iny of the earlier German editices 
<0T*ta:n ^-xamph-s of this distinction. 

i arn so many ii^ouliariti* i in spires that it is higlily 
dr ira'- . to have dencriptive terms for them. First, m rt- 
I'lrU ‘ hi-r*. a -pire :r:av \)0 said to be cIuMer-hfmtl 

:i ^:.r nd*. 1 ''ow v.g.i j conneet' 1 with it. 


and from among whieh it seems to arise, of which kind 
»St. Mari's, Oxfoid, is a edebinted c.xamplo. Whore there 
aie windows placed .against a spiie, rising upright like the 
dormers or liiceiiies on a loof, the term lucerned would 
c.\pi(*ss that chill actor. C rocketed and banded require no 
c-xplanation. Finhitled is a term which does not apply to 
any of our English spires, but that of St. Stephen’s, Vienna, 
and some other cunt menial examples, have an excccdiiiudv 
large and rich tini.il, which ornament gives them a jiai- 
ticnlar boldness of cxpre.ssioii. Neither have wc any in- 
stances of openwork spires, or of sncli as, if not aetvially 
perforated, are yet entirely cov(*red with tracery. Tlm^i^ 
at Freybnrg, llnrgos, and Ihitalha are c.xecedingly rich 
specimens of this kind. 

There are larions other circumstances which, though 
they do not atTcct the spire itself, produce gi eater or less 
dilleience in regard t-o the character of the structnn* of 
whieh it is a component feature. Very much, for instance, 
depends upon its .situation in the general plan; at Sall^- 
hniy, Noiwich, and Ghiehester tho spiie is raised upnn a 
towel at the iiitei section of the cross or in the centiei f 
the plan, whereas in must continental ehuiches tliere an* 
two Spires on the towers of the west front, though in sunn* 
iiDlaiiecs (Stiashiirg. Antwerp) only one has actually 1m i a 
erected. Si'ier.il, hnwever, hive a single tower and spii.* 
in tho centre of tlu* west front ((’Im, Freiburg, Thami \\\ 
Als.ice), in whieh case flic tower itself begins to diiiimi'-li 
almost fiom the ground. In mo^’tof our English chmeln s 
(not cathedrals) the sphe is placed upon a toiver at th<* 
west end, .as at Grantham, Louth, Rloxhnm, &c. If w * 
e.xcept Peterhoroiigh (where they aie very diminutive), lliu 
only English eathedi.il ivhicli has two ivestein spires 
Lichfield, iihieiris further reinaikahlu as baling a ceiiti d 
tower and spiic i\U>\ 

SPIRES or SPEYER, an anrient city in Rheni"''! 
Bav.iria (the former Palatinate\ is situated on the left bank 
of the Rhine. 1*2 mih*s hy railway south fiom Mannlu-iin 
and has inhabitaiit.**. It is surrounded with ivilK 

and ditches, and has live gates. 'I ho most remarkalot 
structure i.s the leneiable catliedial, founded by the Emp«*i"; 
Conrad in and completed hy Jfeiiry IV. in lubl. 
It once contained the rcinain.s of eight emperors, three em- 
pre.s.ses, and two imperial princesses, but their mail/!* 
sepulchres, statue^, and silver collins were desecrated a i 1 
plundered hy tl.e French in 1680, and again in 170'- 
Tho building ha^ been thoroiiglily restored, and now pii - 
bents the finest specimen of Romanesque architecluie i.i 
the world. In the old p.alaee the diet of the Gi*rm.in 
Empire was ficqneiitly held in former times. One of tl • 
most important of these diets was tliat of 1520, when .i 
protest made by tin* Reformers against certain proceedings 
of the emperor’s procuied them the name of ProteManl-. 
The city has Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, a 
town-hall, a gymnasium, a lyceum, an hospital, an orphan 
house, and a botanic garden. In tho Hall of Antiquities 
there is a collection of Roman and ancient German nanain^ 
found in the lu igliboiiiing country. The chief manufactun " 
are snuff, tobacco, liriegar, sugar of lc;u], and wax ; ther* 
are likew’i.sc considerable cattlo and corn markets, and nii 
actiie transit trad*? on the Rhine. Spirefl was the anee ii: 
SoviomaguB^ an important Homan station and the winici 
quarters of Julius C’a?.sar. In tho middle ages it was th * 
residence of many Go man emperors. It suffered ino'<t 
severely from llic French invasion and occupation in IGh'.* 
(during tho war of the Gilean.s snccesMion), when thi* 
inhabitants were expelled and the greater part of the 
houses and public buildings cither blown up or burnt. In 
1794 it was again ovcmin by tho French under Custine. 

BPIBIFER'XDA is an extinct family of inollu.ses 
belonging to the order Ruaciiiopoda. The name is 
df-riicd from the spiral shape assumed by the calcareous 
ajqitnd iges, which were directed outwards, and nearly filled 
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tlio interior of tlio dorsal vfilvo of the shell ; they suppoited ] 
the arms or breuthin^; organs, which wcio iinni(i\al>li‘. Tlie , 
valves were articulated by cuivcd hinj^c-tcetli littin" into i 
sockets. This family, which contained numerous species, 
appealed in the Silurian epoch, and became extinct in llio 
middle of the Liassic. The inajoi ity of the species helon^ed 
to the pcmis Spirifera, wliieh had the shell transverhcly 
o\.il or elongated, not punctated j and the hingc-arc:i which 



find muscles; (’2) th(‘ ^ital ‘'pii it ", w Iik h ui-ui hiilgri] in 
the heait, and causcil tbr- blood to il'.w and the bodily 
oilMIIS to fulfil lln-ir functions; ainl (."i) tin* li.'Uui.il spiiits, 
whicli wt-re seated in the liver, and whuh contiolh-tl ilje 
general nature or cliaiaUd, tlic and teinj*ei of 

the man. 

SPIRIT FRESCO, a m. llio.l of fi ( • t o p liiitiiii; with 
wax, gum, elemi, and copal, the c-"( nliil <al <.f "jjike boing 
Used as tlif f.oh O' ir, d< scribed 
by Paiilot de Mmitaberl in 
Vdl. \lli. of Ins ^‘diaite Com- 
piet de la IV mini e ” ( nn.e \ols., 
Palis, 1S2!*). ami peril!]. T jn- 
- ‘ \»nted by him. It w.is hti- 


pio\cd and mtiodined into 
this coiiiitiy b\ M. fi.iiiibj-j 
Parry, and the two "ph'-uli 1 
large of Sii IjcderifL 

laighton, P.b* A., at the .Sontli 
Ki'iisington Mii^tuni (^“.Vits of 
War,’’ “Alt', of l‘<a«:i-'}, the 
Lhi<f i\fa];s of iit of tin. lI-'"- 
ing n!ci i.f the nini t- < iitli 

cehtnix, Jill* [.ii’iti.i m th.s 

mediuin. 

The gnat nuiil ‘f "ii.t 
fiisio (Mmitabeits '‘p-adiiie 
enc.nistique " ) i'. lln^t tin ub-'l'- 
sinface may be j.Li>t»i'J aid 
nude sihoi.tli, allow. J. tj 
di> aiid ti I II nil-’.' 

' l‘ : j ( fcoi'.n.l ire.* ':u!.,ble I.Liui'* 

' ]. ' • 'li.e )".itio:; ; 

Sriri/tra sttuUn. Scile, CUt ' ^r Jic* d i\'s unk 1:3 tb- v. 

sotteiicd and made i.oi..u- w.lh 

M paiatcil the be iks of tlie doi sal and \ciitial \al\cs wcie \ci v th^; spliit, and is W(tik( d on in the same iraiuiei .is fiesio 
( oil"]. tenons. Ill those fioin the Ucioinan locks the shell piopci. It is evident tli.it the icsLilt i'. far imie s^iuie 
was often winged or diawn out it the latei.il angles. 'Ihe ' and din.ible. Soiin think, liowuci. ll at the cob ni -i.i: :.s 
siK'cies flguicd, fiom the Voiksliire ’ sliglitl\. Sieri.i"(o. 

coal im iMiKs. I SPiRIT-LEVEL. a tulu cf l 1 m alN imd with 

SPIRIT. I he wold iijinit is the Latin yjnrituit^ j spiiit or olhci sult.ible ln|uiil. .md m i tm ticMib. I'e.il at 
biiath, .nid In'iicc .‘in}thing as iiiisuhstantial as hrcatli is I both ends "o tbit wbin laid with its ams in a ioiwrjut.il 
lallrd a spiMt. iMiiibcr, .smia- **(110 bjcatli is the hfe,” j position, the ail w buh mciipb s lb> ]• u t i.a li.'.c, w :tb ib. 
llic ‘'"juit ’ of a lliiiig is iiM d as dc'^ciibing its quint- j .spirit or walci [dac s itsill coiitignon'-iv to ibi’ a[J'Ci >ui- 
I -"Ciice. its inner life, vital foicc, or nnaning. Hence face. The lube, to the una"M"tcal cua i]>p. ai" to I n 
-pint Collies to mean the iinMble as coiihadistinguisbed ex icily c^liiidiical, but in rcalits it 1 ms .i "light cnu xiti 
fioin the \isible ami mateiial iiniveisc, and wc lm\e a . iipwaids. The air bubble plac. " itself at the higbc"! p..;r’: 
whole |»liiloso]!l)y, tliat of Simki ii'AiasM, w liieli pioehiim.s ot that coinexitv, and a tangent to the tube at il.e ^nitie 



spiiit tin* juJii of (lie univeise of niatlei. The mmoiis rf the bubble is a ti ulv Ian izeiital bne. In n"big llic ieu 


of die.itiis or liallucaialioiis, the sonl of man, ami rxeu one j ii is !.oiiimcnly .adjusted until llic bub'oli* is .it the maidlcof 
niannci in winch wc letogiii/e the inanifest.alioii of (jod, alike the kngtb id the tu!..', lliesbghtM ll.r v.n\e\il\ if the 


br.ir the name of spnit, iJliosi.s, demons, migcds, fail ics, 
in. I all such airy ph.mtoms, aie hut “btealhs” (»r spiiits. 
Again, hy distillation we piucuic a \il.iiile inllammable 
liqiinl, the \italiziiig foice, as it would apjaar, (d wine 
and ollur liquids, and Ihciefoie this, Itio, wc c.ill ."pint. 
And lastly, wo name any peisoii oi aip\ animal •*spinlrd'’ 
III wlioiii life is Inhuming o\cr ami cannot be lestiamod 
wiiliin the ordinaiy boumls; we icg.iid them As full of 
spiiit inoio than the common. 

Ill alclietny, besides the se\cM bodies (gild, "il\er, iioii, 
mcieuiy, lea«l, tin, and coppci j eumiccted with the sim, 
moon, and tilamts, tlicre wue four spiiils; — 

“Tim first spiiit qii) Ksdvcr called js; 

The Hecmiml (.rinment, llic tin id 1 uls 
tjtil utinoinue; and the lomtb bu-instooii *' 

(qiiick.silvcr, orpiment, sal ammoninc, nnd snlpbui), as 
witncN.s Chaucer in the canon's “ Yeoman's Tale/’ 

In the Ncliolastic medieiiie and philosophy thiec divisions 
of spirits W'cre recognized sis informing the human body, 
namely: — (I) The aniin.al spiril.s, whose dwelling-place wa.s 
tlie biain, and wimse function was to stimulate tlie lurve.s 


tube the mule .si.n"ilivc is lliC hwd; tint i". llm gualii is 
the deM.iliun of the bubble piuiV.ccd b\ a livlii .bsp’ icc- 
im lit of I be tube. 

llic spiut-levdi, .as used by aitilicei". t.xcil in 

the top Ji.irt of mi Iil.loug c.l"!* m.ldc of ."'»me bud WouU. 
'1 1'.e bottom fd the case is made tnily jd.iui' ami tridv 
p.nallcl to .a In, Loot at the middle of the lube, t- that 
wliui tin- c.a"0 is laid upon aipv plane smbiCM ibo fact td 
tli.it Mil fail* being Iiorizi'iital is indicated by ibi bubbk 
pi icing itsill in the middle of the length id tJie tube, ami 
aii\ want of aceuiacy in the pi-sliinn ..f tii.j suif.Ke is 
"hown by a deviation of tlie bubble. fu le-r wlutliti tlie 
level is acciiiatelv ailjn.slial to pai dl^bs n wdli tlie liultuin 
of il.s ca.se, la\ the instiumeiu on a plane suifaio as iic.iily 
I boiiztmtal as can be found, ami obseive the po"ition of the 
Inibblc; then take up the inslunmnt, tuin it end for end, 
.ind sot it down e.x.ictly in the same phiee, wlwu the bubble 
ought to n.ssimie e.xaetlv the s.nm* pi>sitiun as befoie. If 
the two positions id tlie bubble ate dilVcient, ball the dis- 
tance between tlain is the deviation caiisid by inaccurate 
adjustment. 
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Tl'.o instiiinicnt used in siirv('\Iiii^ ooiiMsts 

( SM'iitially of loin piiiicijuil p;uts: llio >.piiit-lovcl projuT 
or tubo, tlk‘ tiltMopo, tlio Nertical nxi;', :nul tlio btami. 
The tek^cope li is ft \iry line horizontal who in the com- 
mon focus of its ol)jcLt-;:lahS aiul e\e-i;last,, ero.NScil iiMully 
In tno MU't leal wires. Tlie centre of the hoiizontal wiie 
ii> in the line of eollimation, or lioi i/aiiital :i\i^, of the tele- 
seope. The ^plliL-level is so fixed that when tiuly ;ul- 
jasled a lan^» nt to its iimiilh' jtoint is exactly pftiallel to 
the hiif I'f eoilimation of the ti h seojie. in older that when 
the bubble is at tint point the line of eoilimation m;n be 
truly liorizoiital. Th<' adiustinont of the hnel and tele- 
scope to parallelnm is elleetnl by means of seiews, which 
in Some mstiumt.iUs me those winch connect the brass 
i iMiii; i.f tJie -piiil-kvel tiil^e with the tele.se(»pe, while in 
oth* n tl'iv aif those actini; upon tlie diapliiaom or fiaiiie 
that Caines the cross wiie'>. 'Ihe telescope is (onneotid 
witii the veitli-al axis by adjusting .senwvs, by mean'? of 
wlii^h ti’.c liiu' of eoilimation can be fixed in a jiusition 
txailly at nj. l aiiirks to the \eitical axis; this is in order 
tint when the vivt.cal axis has been placed truly \rrtical, 
tni't the t» h ^ct pe is turned about, the line of colliniatioii 
may continue to be hoiizontal in what diieotion soeitr it 
ma_\ le pointed. The fact of the \ eiiie.il axis being tiuly 
\ei;:cal is indicatid by the bubble placing itself at the 
ceiiin "t the sp'iil-levcl when the telescope is turned so .as 
To j'.i.nt sneer '•v|\el\ in Lmi d’rerlioiis at light angles to 
each I lliii. liie ]lo^^tlon of lie vertical axis is .adjusted 
by on uf '•news which ('<'nr.'‘Ct it with the stand. 

Ahr g with the leveliiiig instrument (or level, as it is 
( aba d '-.n.j-iv ) is U'cd ti e U nlhufj i'tdjf', being a rcct.ingular 
w-n^hn icvl of Lem lu to 17 Lot high, having (wlun 
Pirlti'-li n.' a>ui' s an'n'ed)a scale <d Let and dccim.^l Mib- 
divi'. Ills v :v di'tinctly pa,ntc<l upon it. llie stalV-lioldcr 
In k :i c 'tail ex n tly upriglit upon a given spot ; the oh* 
‘■•rvir. humg ]n'.j>fily adjusted the instiument, looks 
lining’, ti.o iclc-'cepe at the stall', and Le .secs the hori^ 

i.t il V. iL appin iitly cutting the scale th.at is painted on 
ihi gV it ' point tl’ it indicates the depth of the spot on 
wL.ch i! e 't ill :s ht Id below the lino of eoilimation. When 
tie i;i L li’d successively at two spots, and observed 
from tl.-' static n, the ditTcrence hetvxceii the divisions 
11 al tu .s th* difkicnco of Icvcd of those two spots, the 
gn ittT Railing ((TRsponding to the lower spot, llie 
w}-..* ri'i cf ih IcVLlling instriniKnt consists in a BCiies of 
r-.p- tit'wMs of this piijcc"-. When the disi.mco from tie* 
hn-li ununt to ti.i- ‘laib inatijiillv ix’c^cds a fin long, a Cfa - 
r'ct<’i f.n t) ■' curvaliiTe of tlie laith and thf refraction 
cl 1 g' t ry the air i-> to be ri.ade, as follows: divide the 
-jUne < f tie di-taiue by tin* earth’s (liainttfr (.ibout 
llsonoud :,{[)• ii\L*-si\th'^ of till* cpiotif lit is tl'.e coi- 

< m 1 t</ h> sublractid fioin the 1 m ighti«ad on the statT. 
>,f* r.v i,vr\<.. 

SPIRITUALISM, ft tl rm Lam* ily iRrd to ilcslgnate 
th* cr*:..iir'- : 1* . g.'jas life of ccrt.iin chri'-tiaii invstii s 

i'o:-- * ti { j live mail r tiiC ^ensitile giiiiJaiirr ».f tie* 
Ihi.'v w/.fj Wire fnriitcr dlstm^iiKl.ed b\ tlirir 

jri'*'* 'i.'tiij'i li; g :},< sit rcsl .Sf i-ptun s in ft *• spiriL- 
ni! la’ini thiii a i.t* lal li amnr. .Iftfob Rodiin, Molinos, 
M.alame <juyaj. m d Madan.e Oe lh>!irignori. though not 
.m ‘-'tii.sjh.y of ti.-' f-.mi.e (di muni*m, an* iepres*‘ijt.ativi s 
( f th" .-■imcwh.i.t i.un.i rous d.i'.s (.f u lign partjeiihirly 
(f th-' ‘^f'vc.ntcrrith nr.ti.rv. to wl.^-ie te:u lungs and prar- 
T.'f* t.' e .ij-p^Ii.if ‘II of spiuti.al ^!ii hn-i h* eii .apph‘<l. The 
* i:n 1,11 a!-t) lM*n U'-ed m c-oiirectiori with plnlu-opliy. 
(I; s .a; j..i( it.* ii *.f the tenn is ixplalmd furlhei lai.) 

At tm pr* .or < 1 »), i.owfvn, the vvrad .^piiitiialismi'i iin- 
)kv d a,n. <'l evi ]ii-iv * ly to dc-Ignftte a iriov^inint which 
: id i:-> ong.’i in the 1 . mttd StatfH about the middle of 
\ R'-fiit fMiturv. .Spiritualists iLuirisi Iv^ s chum a 

.R. <..iher f-i.gin f'/rtl‘ir belief, and as‘cit that phe- 
..i maiiy idcnti.al witl* the *' inamfr-tations ' of 


inodi'ru mediums appear in many anejent lilslories, in tlie 
Deljihie oinele.s, in the lives of seers and vvoiider-vvnikeis, 
.ami in the hooks of the Uld and New Testaments. Modem 
sjiiiitualism, however, e.in he tiaeed no further h.acU tlian 
to the peiiod of tlio publication <*f the writings of Andievv 
.Tacksoii Ihivis, known in America as “ the Seer of Poiigh- 
I keepsie.’’ "J'lii.s man, the son of :i cobbler, possc.ssed a 
I dreamy imjnessinnable temperament, and befoio he re.aehcd 
I the years of manhood liad begun to sei* visions ancl ln*ar 
I invslerioiis voiec.s. About iSdo, after the visit of mu 
j itinerant mesmerist to roughkeej>sie, a t.iilor named f.<‘ving- 
j ston discovered that Davi.s possessed astonishing jioweis of 
I clairvoyance, and especially that of revealing the •• inteimr 
I condition ” of his v isitors, so that he could tell their dkeasi s 
! and presciiho for them. Lcviiigston ipiicklv pcMTcived 
' that .‘'omethiiig might he inado of this, and he .■in.iiiged 
I with Divis a iciind of visits to ni.anv of tlie towns of iIm* 

I United States, dining which Davis exerei.scd his povveis 
for the benefit of his fellow-eieatuies and a modest fee of 
five dcdhirs. The airangement proved profit .able to ln»(b 
pailies, but at Biidgipoit, Coniierlieut, the advciitnieis 
1 m.ade the acquaintance of two giaitlcinen, Dr. Sihi*' Simtli 
j l.von and Ml. M illlain I'isliboiigh, who peisiridMl Davi' 
to sever his connection with Leviiigston, ami under tlnii 
guidance Davis eiitc'red upon what he railed I lie Mipenor 
.state of cUnrscience^ and made spiritual revekitioiis uf an 
' cxtraonlinary eharaeter. The dis.ajipointed J.ev iiig'^ton 
j .afterwards disputed the genuine^v'ss of these icv r l.itioiis, 

. and a.sciibed them to the new pations of D.avis, but wlmi 
, they were published in two volumes, entitle*! ‘•The I'nn- 
' ciples itf N.ituic," or ** Divine Revelations (d Natnie," ami 
the “(.iirat llaimonia; being a riiiI*isopliieal lovelatmn 
of tb*' Natnial, Spiiitual, ami (.'clestiil LnivciH*," liny 
were cage 1 ly read by large .seetion.s of the Aniei iean pub- 
lic. In these volumes Davi.s cimnelated tli** most extia- 
oidiiiaiy and grot*‘s(jue views of the eonstiiuliuii of the 
universe, and propcoinded sf»mc new tlnoiies conci'nimg 
the existciiec of good ami evil. Our spare will not i>eiiiuf 
of any qiiot.ations fioiii tin so remaikable volumes, but a 
go*jd .account of them is given in tln‘ KfUnhyirtjk Jitruw 
for Octoixr, 18C5. Shoilly after the jmblieation of tlie'<' 
bo*jks, and while the sensation caused by theii ajipfanmce 
I was at its height, there came str.mge tidings fimn tin* 
I town of Accn*l)a, in the State of New York, of din et eoin- 
, iriumcatioiis With the spiiit woild held by tin* daiiglit* is 
' (-f .a Mr. -loliii D. r**\. 'Ihc iiieinbois of llie fainiiy of 
i Mr. Fox a.ss* rlcd ibat in March, 1818, they wiredmtiiilnd 
, by uiKU l•JllIIlable raps in vanou.s parts of their hoime, and 
soon afterwaids th*y dl^eovcred. by a.sking <]iie.stions which 
I vv*'ie answered by laps, that tin* hmise was liamiled by the 
j spiiit of a innnlired man, wlir)*-** liody w.is buiml in the 
I eellar. Hut for the njioited eouvcrsaliuiis wiiii llie sjiiiit, 
I in which answers were rea*lily givi-n by rajipiiig, w*- sbouM 
, have liad meiely one ghost -sbjry tin* iiioie, but it was some- 
I thing new to be able to cany on a diah*gne with an invisible 
I spiiit, and this quickly atiraele*! jaddie attention. 'J lie two 
, d.iiiglifeis of Mr. r<i\', M-arp^aret and Kate, soon nmioiirieed 
! that they ha*l obtained visits fiorn otluT sjiirits than tbeir 
I tiist aeqnaintanee, and that tlicir hii|>ern.atiiral visitors 
I fame -at tin ir .sinninons. making a siries of curious mani- 
festations, such as lifting heavy tahle.s, ringing Ik'IIs lound 
a rvKJin, throwing aUnil pieces of W(Kjd or sl<ine, playing 
j upon iniihieal ill.^l^uments, and pnxlncing a phospbore.sci-nt 
; light. In Noveinb* r, Irtl't, lie* Fox girls appealed in a 
J public hall, and tlie phenomena were fieely fnAnifc.sted, 
j a f oinmittee being appointed for tln ir inve.stigation. Tiio 
I eoininittcc rep<*rted that tliey were nimble to trace the 
ple noinena to any mundane agency, and the alleged spirit- 
I iial Tnanife.st.atioiis heramo the Huhjeet of exIcnHive news * 
I paper and roinervalional di''euh.sioii. In May, 1850, the 
I I *»x girls arrived at New York, and tbeir fame spread 
! iiij.idly thronpdiout the country. As might l>o expected, 
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a con^.idcrabk* number of individuals in diHViLnit parts of 
the States^ oil lirMiinj^ of the “ inmiifcslatioiis,” quickly 
discovered tlnit they too pf»ssessed hiiriil.ir powers, and 
spintiiJilism becairic almost a inani/i in many paits f)f the 
country. Tlie persons who claimed to be aide to attract 
the intliiencc and the communications of the spiiits oh- 
t.'iined the n.ame of ami ns eaily as 1 h 53 tliere 

wore comjmted to be many tlionsamls of lln se pcrsfms in 
Aineiica, tln-ir l)rIiL‘\ers ((>r ilnpes ) bejii^; numbered by tens 
of thousands. A ye.ir or h\o earlier, a Mr. iMniel Dmi- 
t;l.is Home, a person of ]»nlis|i origin, but who Inul j^one 
in early life to Ameiic.i, had acqniicd a widesjjrcad lepu- 
talion for his powers as a inedmin, the phenomena nttend- 
int^ his exhibitions beiii:^ lepoited to tiaiiscend anylbiiij' 
attained by llie onlmaiy nndmins, Ins lirst exliibitions 
beiiif^ oiven in Spiine(i<-ld, Mass., ami m Hartford, (’onn. 
In he left the I'nited States for Knro])e, and Ins 

,arri\al in Knolaml was the means of ''iMin; an iTMinen‘'e 
inqml.se to tlie sindy of spirilnali'in in thi'. country. 
rie\it)us to Ins advent a nnmher of Amcrnan mediums 
had stinted in hm'^iness in Lomlnn, pi\ ini^ exlnbitions of 
tljeii ]io\v<*rs in jirivate houses and public halls, oh.ii^ini^ a 
fee foi attendance or .admission, and many persons had 
been mdm-e<i to fonii “spiiit ciides" in older to test the 
iealit\ of tluj new teacliiiiir. Mr. Home, Iiowever, aimed 
at liiLdiei ^mme, and bis abilities weie sneli that lie obtained 
admission to the lushest circles of socirly. and his pow» rs 
as a medmm became a t 4 ipic of ^^eneral coinersation amon<; 
the upper classes. So preat was his success, tlial ho was 
])ii\'it«^y U'lcived by nioie than one Kiin'pcan so\ereipi, 
iiiid the I’leiicli emperor Tsajtolcon 111, and Alexander II. 
of Ilus'sia Hie said to have ;.pveii him large pp*sents of 
iewels and money. At a later peii«»d he contnved to g<'t 
an Jsmrlisli lad\ named Mis. laons under his iiitlueiKe, 
.Mid to old lin fiom lier no less a sum than Xth»,00n; but 
w!i(mi slie subseijuently qnaiielled ^^illl Inm, lie was com- 
jielled by a lei;al tiibunal to leftind the money. Meantime 
llic ]dienonn-misaid to atleml the mc'diuins rapidly mcre.ascd 
in imrnher and impoitance, and the manifestations were 
leporteil to inelnde the answciinr; of questihns by laps; 
the moxeineiit of tables and (»lher ponderable bodies by 
unseen at^cneics; the production of phosphorescent lights 
in a (laik loom; the jdaviiie on accordions and other musi- 
cal irvnmm'nts liy iminble hands; the movement of the 
hamh I'f the medium wlien in a state of tiaiice, so .as to 
gi^e infmmation in writmi'; the infroduetion of lloweis, 
fiuits, and other 1 mIu's into closed rooms; the levitation 
of human Ixings; the prodnclion of pietmes, the nuMlium 
lioiiig in daikiievs or in a state (tf (ranee; and ultimately 
the erownini; glory of “ niateiiali/atioii,” or the ajipcarance 
<if a ‘■pint under a iapi«lly aequiied and j-qually lapidly 
diseaiih d material foim. I'olli in the United States and 
ill laijlaml llie ])lienomena weie made the suliji-ct of in- 
M'Stigatioii liy pel sons '\^lllIse lionest\ of pinjiOMMvas bo- 
Toiid suspicion, and in many instaiiees the result of the 
investigations wito the cm oiling of the in\ estimators amonm 
the numlx-r of heliexeis. Among the more pinmiiieiit of 
tlu'se persons were lh»h('it J)ale Owen, Mr. Sei leant Cox, 
!Mr. Alficd Ikisscll AVallace, Piofcssor He Moigan. and 
Mr. ^^llllam Crookes, F.It.S. editor of the iiunrtcrhj Jour- 
nal of JScieurCy a gentleman of liiL'h and well deserved 
rcjmtiition ill the scientific world. Some of the niqiiireis, 
like Lend Kayleigh, who investigated the subject while re- 
jecting the thcoiies of the incdiiinis, were yet led to beliexe 
that the phenomena ohsened resuiled from somehitheito 
unknown force, capable of being tested and examined inde- 
pendently of any theory upon the subject, and the name 
“physic force’ wasadopted as its designation. As time passed 
on, however, vciy many of the exhiliitions both in America 
and Kngland were discovered to be of a fraudulent character, 
and moio than one “ inatcriali/.cd spirit ’ when snddenly 
eeized pro\ed to be cither the medium in ilisguise or ii 


confederate, while some of the mediums were successfully 
prosQeiiled for obtaining inoiwy under false pretences. It 
w.'is also found by honest and iiid(‘peiident investigatois 
tliat the manifestations were of :ni mueitain and enprieions 
fliaraeter ; that they wire (lfq)i‘niji‘nt to a great extent 
upon pel sons of questionable antiTedents. who used ‘-piiit- 
uali'^in as a me.ms of gaining a liveliliood ; lint the so-r.iI]< d 
re\<‘latioris w'f'iY* too often of a tri\jal and useless character, 
and lienee the s\ stein giadiially w aiied in pupularily and 
ceased to attract inteiest. .More leffuily spinliiali^ni l.<.s 
passed into a new phase, and iinrler tin- ginsc of tlie- 
<isophy'’ and “esoteric lliiddhisin” lias fironirnl a nnmhM 
of firsh adhiTinis in India, hiigland, and Ami'rn a, and 
has given lisc to a iiruv .and rapidly ineirasing litn diip. 
'i’he phenomena attending the veve.alers of the new myi* ■ ^ 
bear a curious resemhlaiiee to the manifestations of t'l- 
earlier mediums ; Imt tlie theories, instead of pi/intmg tot! e 
disembodied spiiits of human beings, point i.itlier to (< ■- 
tain mysteiiwiis semi-supcM natnial licings, whose home 
in 'I'lbet, hnt who have l.itely begun to display .a hitlierto 
unfelt desire to eominuni(-ate with the oidiinry inemht i - 
of the ei\ili/.ed wi rld. 

Mitli respect to the wdiole subject, while th. ere can he 
no doubt of the honC'ty and genenl iiilelhgoiiee of m n” 

(>f the believiMS in s]>iritu.alisni, tlifie tail aiso he im ihm'/. 
that it is more often the offspring of ciedulitx. In al! aji - 
of the W’orld, and among nearly all people ancient an i 
modern, civilized and uneivili/ed, there has e\cr been a Jeshe 
to cominnnie.ate with the spirits of the departed, or with tl e 
supposed invisible spirits of the earth, both good and <\ !. 
and as .a result there Ins ever been a l.i of pnsf.ns ’v’ 
h.a\(* .sought to turn tliisdosir- ‘o then uwfl adv.aiit ige \ 
and .ag.ain some j>vofessor of t e itV of the mag'i in m 
S orcerer has lisen above his fellows and hash ft a r. iim 
that }et lingeisin history, and it would not beddlindt 
(o trace a line of such illustrious mm from the timo . f 
Simon Mngus down to that of Count C.aglio'^tio, Mi. I> ins ' 
Hunglas Home, or the le.iding liglits of the jne'ent d i\ 
Lach man. with his followers, has adipted l;is ic mleng m l 
“ manifestations '• to the desiie and f.^ncy of th.e age m whi- " 
he has lived, hnt their methods of pioredme hen ix i 
rurious f.ainily likeness m spite of all the diffimees 
.age .and r.ace. It is .along way down fioin the wo ii 
that “pecjjcd and inutten d’' to ancient Isiae], lo t’ • 
mediums of mojein .vjdiitunlisin, Imt it is to i!:r vm 
feelings and the same i rednlity th.ai theajiped hi- ix i 
been made, while the rebuke < f the prophet i. \ 

I'd, 2d) lias not yet lost its power. 

To .s.ay, iiidei'd, th.it all is fake and impo'-tnir in '■ 1*11 
nnlisni xvould In* to .as‘-«'rt too nnuh. hn-we knon is 
but little of the oonncetioii between mil bodily :ind !' n 1 • i- 
iiatuic. of the inflnenee wliiidi tlie\ mutually exei t. of ii 
the conditions dependent upon m- lelalrd to the x I'-t i.i: 
of onr Minpatliies, son s.at ions, and emotions. N.n imu ■ 
blame those who ha\e sought in .an inquiring •*piiit to 
examine and test tlie phi'iinmen i allegisl to cM-t. At tl 
same (iiiie it must he borne m mind th.at emineme m 
science or societx is no gnaianlee of ahilltv to drii ct lu( kia x . 
:md that in many c.i^es a sharp piofes.sor of Irgeidcm ini 
or a .skilled crimm.al inxestigator would be f,ar mom likeU 
to discover the char.aclm* or methods of a mediirn than 
person.s of either of the ol.as.ses we haxe ni' iitionci!. M ii 'i 
lespeot to the thcorios jiroponuded by tlie mediums, it s 
diffieiilt to find language .snffn iently stiong for their d'-- 
niniciatimi. When we are told of the spirits of tin’ de- 
parted returning to the earth to pei form such .arhiexement'- 
as lifting tables or pushing ch.aiis; when we hear of tin ui 
as xviiting badly, spelling badly, and nlteiiiig a jargon of 
incomprehen.sihle mysticism or leplxing to foolish .and 
useless questions’ wlien we find that all the “revelations.’ 
rapped, spoken, or written, rexeal nothing of x'.alue, or indeed 
anything that might not be, in the imagination (d il.e 
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TTirJiuin or Ins ; when wo Jiro requested to believe 

th:U “ manifestations,’* wlneli accordini: to the theory should 
b‘ iiniveixal, are limited to comparalhely few pei‘sons, 
Stine of wliom use them as a means of olitainini; money, 
we feel compelled to lesort to the teims of Carlxle, who 
sooke of s])iritualism as “ ultia-brutalibin,” a “liturgy of 
l>ead SiM apes.*' 

In CoMimtion with the literatuie <d this subject, it may 
be mentioned that the hooks lelalnii; to .spnitualism include 
works in most luivopeaii lani;uap*s, and they are to bo 
nckoned by hundreds. Tlierc is also an extensi\e news- 
paper and inacjaznie hteiatnre. the periodicals devoted to 
s]»iritn.ilism mimheiim: neirly sixty different publications. 
1 he liteiaiuie is fur tlie most pail chaiaeteiizod by empti- 
ness. aimlt --ne-«s. ah^uld^ty. and vulgarity, hut theie are 
•‘i veril w-ik" I'f iiii^lier ehaiacler whieli may ho consulted 
with aih ai;tai:r hu' the liistoiv of the subject or the hiizher 
1 iipi-s and expect itnais (<f its ailheients, Amonj; the woiks 
i f tl'.e lattt ’ cl is:, nuu he included “ Le Livro de.s Espiits" 
iTaiis, witli a suplemeiitaiy work. “ Le Livre det. 

^Iidninis ' (^I’aiis, J- diueiid’s and l)(\ters ‘‘Spiiit- 

uili-in" (twf v.-K,. Xl^v Yoik, Rohejt Hale 

“ Koetfalls on the rioundary of another Wi»rhl " 

( I’n 1 idelj-hii. iM.O); ^Irs. A. Do .Moii:an\s •• rnun Matter 
!" Spirit ' ( L^'inl' n, iMhiV, Wilham Crookes’ “ IteM'arehcs 
1 i ll • rie .•iiuhiof Spiiiluih>iii " (L»'iid<'ii. Iis7t); and 
.\. IL W.i'lne “ thi .Miiirhs and Modern SphiluahMii ” 

( ladi'l 'll. 1>70). one of The h« (,f the more icctnt works 

n r‘ c subject. An f\cc!h nt acei-nnt of the dciojitions 
pairi^'d by i,a! mediums m.u aJ>o he haind in 

Mi'k'lyrie’v ** Spiriiu di>m, an Account of its Ri^c and 
Tr^ " . L"iiil*r., 1 >70^. 

Si’iniii vri^M, in p’ihropliV, is that system of th.c 
n’livi'M' wi.lIi it'jiids it as divided hetvveiu miiul and 
iMtlt!. latter htjn:: <f it-t.if inert and bun;; wroii^tht 
i.r-j ac::\ tv rnly hv t.be action of mind or spirit; hence 
tn* r* r:r n rjst c the article MiND J .'spiritual- 

i-'u s tie :• 'a rt the e.xact opposjte of inatcii.ilisin, usin;; 
! ' ' w. ids ai ti.t r tine jdijh.-.e'j>laoal seii'C. 

Ilf ui.r.ti— is aUo dividjd into the Mihjoct-wf.ild and 
!' f hj':ct-wji\i. tlial which .a min knows as within hnn- 
.1. t' a..d that whu h he knows as without himsrlf, 

tl G H'jn-i V". lint the unn-ftjo, (,i oLject-world, is re<;arded 

I v •'( M'c ] ni!( v..j,Peis a-' huni: actually recoj^nized in the 

j-al sub'! ir-ce (rrali-rn;. wliena-. olhcjs contend that it is 
‘ the ijta', r.ii'cd In tl.e plienomena presented to the 

II ' i wh.Ui we cin kiif.w riJeali'-m), and the real suh- 

.‘‘-'m* 'f l' -■ obj(Lt-wiubh il tl.iie he (um. enniiot come 
V. *1 ", n.i i-.ui. It is iiMe'^oiy sharj.l\ l<t di'linLOii^h he- 
T t. ' - I'-it'd }»a;is <if ji!.ihi''fqdju.il t-Mu ( j>- 

• — .f,i (iji th'^v ] 'i.itnl seme <f the word) ami 

I '.b-',/ ih'fii''- f.f m.iii's j.eic*pti(>n of tiewoild, 

aioi ffjit itunUfm h' ii.;; th‘oiI'S of the true 
i 1’ ' <: ! W'.i'ii. '] in trutii ‘'ceins to lie, as to th< 

■ • ; '■ 1 1 '• tl ( iw I • • \ r 1 1 M ' s hut r itli« r on the ‘*ii!e of 
•^1 m.i -a . I' : ^unlv i ^ m in < .oi coi.ruv of hnii'-i If as 
f ■! t a , ...L' ;; at' M. 'L- ( oi i r.L' to the inatuiahslic hv po- 

SPIRITUS AS PER (I. dm ). in ;:ra!iiin.ii. the i(*UL'h 
i,' d) 1 L' ''f ap.ijuP liiOJ-fd ! him. *) ]*laced Ijefoie tin i k 
wu '' h^udoiiJ.;: with i vow*-!, whnJi f'lioiilfl he pio- 
T '-mi I'k" LiiL'I '' ll wf.nis h*’,rliij.:iip' with the lett« r //. 
J. (I-o p.ared ail w«rds who.*,* inltnl li'tt<r is r. 

Ltniii. the sijfl hi • athm;: Tui irked thus,*), is 
I*' i! liU' c.f all (irffk words bM„om..n" with a vowel 
’..i e 11 do* 1/ t re'jmie to b** a''jajat<d. 

SPIRU'LIDAS IS a family of dihianch; it-- ( i riivio- 
Jo ju (fi.^ vti; 'J (jf (.in- .Sju’j ula. d'hey aie chai.c- 

!• ! f 1 })y haviiii.' a ‘•pii.d, discoid, f luiiihered peaily 

]/’ a ( d ri .e'div Ml the j<o'-t< nor ]*art of llit bo<ly. 
I tie- ( ntt,’* -I 'f. l.i'.f n;dit arms, two tentacle*,, 

f , id ' / imt 11 • > ] .iv, JiO j ns. Their >heiis abound 


on the shores of New Zealand, and a few aro thrown on 
the British coast ihioiit;!! the a;;eney of the warm Gulf 
Stream. Three species, all helon;;in;; to the tropical seas, 
have been recognized. The animal of Spirilla was until 
recently almost unknown, and it was only in lS7y that the 
.anatomy of tSpirula muitralis was accurately described by 
Sir Richard Owen. The body is sim^jiilar, fiom ending in 
an elliptical convex sucker-like disc, by means of whieli 
the Spiiiila is j,.aid to attach itself to locks and catcli its 
piey in its outspiead arms, somewhat after the manner of 
a sea-.anemone. The aims arc shoit, and provided with 
numerous .scatteicd suckeis. 

SPIT'HEAD, a famous roadstead on the south coast of 
lingland, and llie piincipal leiidezvons of Britisli llrets, ii 
the eastern lilvI^ion of the nairow channel whifh sepaiales 
the Isle (»f Wight from tlie mainland. It is named fioin 
the Spit, a sandbank about .‘J miles long, which sti etches 
south fiom Gillkieker Point. Here in 17l>7 oecuried tlio 
mutiny of the Channel Elect, exeiletl by bad tn .itinent and 
injustice, but suppiessed hv tlie ^vi^donI and linnnesH of 
J.. 11 I Howe. 'Jo coinm.md this im]>oitant ro.idslead soino 
strong foils liave been erected, and the land defences on 
both sides of the channel aic of the most foimulahlo 
ch.iraetei. 

West of Sjiitluad is the Mot/ur!i<nd^ a loarNte.id 
u -eiv< il for wi'.it her- hound merchant vessels, and olV St. 
IMeii'*, on the east slioie of tlie Klo of Wbght, is a thud 
loadstead, where a squadioii sonn^>iims biiiigs to, to w.iit 
lor a favour.iiile wind. 

SPITTING w.is foimeily recogni/.ul as a jwtweifnl 
antidote to witihcraft. '1 bus the Gleeks would s]nt thiieo 
into the heroin of theii diess at the siglit of a madman 
(T if in fi‘ar of sjiceiy, and Roman inalrous moved in .1 
soUmn eiiele round tluir daughter’s child on tlie eiglitli 
(lav after its birlli, and thui moi'*tened its foiehead wllli 
their spittle, to preseive it from evil chaims, 'j'his eimtoin 
leinained for centuries, and (ven as late as «j‘iU a.i». wo 
lead how Mohaiiiined tlie jii’oplu t spat into the nioutli of 
his newly born gramlson H.is^ari foj link. Pieeiselv tin* 
same ceiemony, difh img onlv 111 the (‘ar, not the nioiitli, 
being .selected, is found aiiwaig lh(‘ iiegiocs of W’estuu 
Afiiea to our own d.iv. Ihys and street liucksLi-i vet 
sjiil on the fiist money thev take (handsel) “for Imk,'’ 
and in remote paits it is shll usual for the rustli s to .avut 
cm! by spitting if the name of the divil is mentioned. 
JJut Iscot, in the famous rdd tie.itisc on witchcraft (loHI, 
n pi inti d by Xieliolson IH-SG), considers it a far better and 
moie g. ueral jiroteetii'ii again.st (harms of all kinds to spit 
int(-» the right slua* hef<-ie jaitting it (»n, which, .as he ad- 
M'* ” 1 - go(Ml and wliolesoiiie to do” Ufoie vou go into 

am daiigiions j»laee. 

SPITZBERGEN is the name given to a gioup of 
islands situated to within 10 degiees of the aietic poje, 

000 miles noith of Sf .andinav I.i, smitaindeil hv tlie Aielie 
Pol.vr .Si_a, of wlildi that ])orti('n whieli lies vvc.st of Spit/.- 
Ixigui i-* ( illed the Gie(‘nland Seu 

'11m gioup LM'iisist.s of thice 1. ugo and numeious sm.all 
isl.iiiiU, witli anaieaof about *Jo, 000 squaKi miles, 'll.e 
Illge‘^t is on tlie vvc'^t, and is propeily called Spitzheigen, 
hut il.s mo^t e.astern pait is now known by tlie name of New 

1 rieskind. 'i’o tlie east of New Friesland lie.s Noitli-e.a.st 
Land, which is divided fiom Spitzbergen by tlic HenluojKii 
(»r Wrtvg.atz Stiait. F.ast (jf tlio main body of tlicgioiij) is 
F.dges Island, whieli is sej>aiat(d from New Fiiesland l^y a 
strait called Walter lyniens Fiord or Aldeiinan Freeman ’.s 
Inht. 'Jhe hlioiis an* lotky and the mountains extend 
inland. 

'ihe rlim.ate of S[.itzbergen is Intensely coM. 'liirough- 
out the long winter irieieury fieezes, and the island is com- 
pletely tiiMiomd by the polar ke, which extends for iiiih s 
Houthwaid, cutting off all eoinmunication with the exteinal 
vvoihl; nor is time alwavs an open .sea in .summer bo ii.s to 
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admit of tlin land boinp reached, lliough this is generally 
tlio case. Tho mean temperature of the wannest months 
on the western coast does not exceed and oven at 

that season tliis part of the island is occasionally subject to 
a cold of three, four, and more degrees below the freezing 
point. In tho northern paits the longest day is four 
months; but from the 22nd of October to the 22nd of 
Eehiunry the sun does not lise above tho horizon. The 
winter is not only intensely cold, hut stormy. The suiface 
is covered with perpetual snow, and rivers of ice, or glacicis, 
occupy the valleys between the mountains ; several of them, 
according to caieful estimates, being 40 or 50 inileH in 
length, by 10 or 12 in breadth. There are no true volcanic 
inoniitaiiis, but marble and coal arc found. 

'I'lio niimher of speeies of flowering plants wliicli have 
been foiiiid in Spitzberge-n does not exceed 100, but \ege- 
tatiun is \ery rapid, and most of them spiing up, flower, 


I and produce seed in the cotir^f of a month or six weeks. 

! Tlie animals met with nie foxe.s, bear.s, leindcer, whales, 

, morses, seals, and sea-fow]. 

I The most sti iking featme of the scenery is its wond'T- 
ful desolation; but fossil plants lia\f* Incn found d<iioliiig 
I a climate as waim as that (>f the Muditeirnncan, and even 
1 now the penetiatioM of the Gulf Str< ^nn n-udeis the climate 
wanner tlian tin; [jositiiiii w'ould iiatui.il!) wairaiit. 

, Spitzhergen was fiist disco\ere*l by Jsii Ilugli Willoughby 
I in 1553, and was visited again in by Baieiitz, 

llemskerkc, and llyp in their end<'.avour to efha t a nortli- 
I east passage to the Indies. It was n'liiu.d by them Sjdtz- 
j bergen (pointed mountains) fioin tlie numerous yjc.aks oh- 
I seivcd on the loast. In 11107 it w.is visited Ijv llenr. 
Hudson, nntl four )eais aftfiv^ards the English hegin 1 > 
Ksoit to it for the wdiale fishery. In lhd.‘> the Hntili 
, coiitemplaleJ a piTinaiieut bettleincnt theie, and bL'\L;i 



Seashore, Spitzhergen, from a sketch by Lord Duflcriii. 


sailois stayed foi a winter, but a subsequent attempt 
ended in ilisaster. L’lissi.in hunters, howe\ei, lii\e n*- 
yiealedly winteied in huts on the eoast, taking caie to 
tnovide themselves willi fie.sh jiruvisams, and collecting 
lln‘ plfint.s from under the snow wlucli act as antidotes to 
^(m\y. But it is not imcomiiion for liumnn .skdetoiis to 
he found, scantily se|>ukliied, oi not at all, either struek 
down by oulmaiy disease or accident, or unable to enduu* 
tlie climate. 

'rids archipelago, so dreary and so isolated, was hiwiight 
within the range <»f yachting excursions l»y land Uutlenii 
in the Fvumy in Aiigu.st, iNofl. In the coui.se of a ramble 
on shore this nobleman unexpectedly stumbled upon a 
human relic. “Half imbcdileil in tho black moss then* 
lay a giay deal coflin, almost falling to pieces with age; 
the lid was gone, blown olV probably by tlie wiinl, and 
within weic stretched tho bleaching bones of a human 
skeleton. A rude cioss at the head of the giavo .still 
stood ujaight, and a half oblitciated Dutch insciiption 
]»icser\cd a leeord of tho dead man's name and age: 
‘ V'aiidcr Schclling . . . Coiiuiiaii . , , J.uoh Moctr , . . 
Ob. 2 .lime, 175H, .Et. II.’ It was e\idcntly some poor 
whaler of the last ceiitmy, to whom his companions had 
given the only buiial possible in the fiost-hai\kncd e.iilli, 


which even tho summer sun has no fi>Kc t'* [-' iicti Uc lie- 
)oiid a coujde of imliis. .md wlinli will i.iU I'h-id t'l nnn 
the shalh»w<Nt giUM'. A bleak usting-p’ ice l..i that Imii- 
dicd yeais. 1 tliuiighl, as I ga/ad uii the ilcid nniiiieis 
remains! It was no hii.tliei-moital th.it la\ at '.ur 
softly folded in tin* einhiace s of ‘ .Molla i Eailli.’hut i j. i. i 
MMU'Crow, gibbeted fur agi s on this l)aie i-n k, like a il- i 1 
rioliiellieiis ; tlie MiltUle fm^t giiiwing fi.r e\er f ’l l.i-. 
hleaelmig n lies, and \et eti i nallv pios» r\ ing linin' 

\ Swcdi'-h scieiitilie I’spcditiou, under Mi. 11. vi-it' d 
Spil/lHugen in the mmi l.S()l. when many pfi.siiioriN wee 
asfioiioiimally iletei miiied for the (oiTection of mip-, 
while new li.iiluiiu'. weie diveoMued, and nuniei-ms 7 . .i- 
logie.al, botanical, and geologic il spi cinn ns w < le lami^l.r 
aw.iy. Det‘p-M\i sound. iigs \:<ldad iiiteie'-img ri'^iilt* 
ScNeial speeies of h\ing Molluse.a :in.l e i ^\(U 

hiought up fiom the depth of Idmt fatimm''. \ii Au-'ti: in 
Scientific expedition visifevl tlie i.slaiid in Iso.'^. An >tliei 
expedition, under Dutch auspices, di.^covercd m 1S71 the 
winter qiiaiter.s of Baicnt/., with imineioiis inteie^ting ic- 
Iics ill the h(*n*'e, just ns they weie left 27s ),.\in hefon. 
Swedish cxpeditioms li.ue been mi \ frequent, and in 1S7 V 
it was pi o pose . to annex the isl.md to Sweden, hut the 
idea was ieluiqui'>'hcd, and the aiehipehigo is now chnined 
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Ia SpIt/l»rrL:rii is frcijiioiuly ^isItt\l In' Kiijish, 

:uul Noinoi^iaii wliali'is. 

SPITZ FLOTE, .in ^ t^tup of tlu* lliitf klnJ. tli*- 
its lliito) from tin* f.n’t lli.'U tin* piprs 

aro t.ipcrii.i: fiom tho mouth up^^al^]s, iriMiiij; .i thin .imi 
ict.ily ton*', vt rv iiloL‘ti\i‘ a*' .i of timhii*. 'Iho ! 

Sj>it/th>io Is iisiii![\ of I fcol pit< li. I 

SPLACH'NUM. .Soo Mossi .. I 

SPLEEN. h^oino of till* pill wliii'li tiiift 01 ^.in 1 
in till* animal oi-niomN still u-mam unknown, hut 
it in ly ho ivsi.Hiloil as a st^ll■llou^o of nntiitivc iintoiial, ' 
to 1)1* iliaivn upon Us iKjnliOti hy 11 il* Mstfin. Jt is not 
funihl in any aiianil'. hi l.av tin* i la^s of lislu'S. Souu* 
animaU i ni‘ lw'> "pa’i'iis, anil tiii> nnmln’i li is lioon foiiiul 
ahmainilK in man. In fianitJn .sploon is ^cnu-illy .sonu - 
what o\ai, !'• inj; '■ mo* *th ami oi nvox on tlio i xtorioi , wlioio 
it m 111 .ipp)'-il:on with tno diaphiaL;m. ami iuoi:uliily 
ci>ma\o c’l tl.o cppi sito s.,),^, wiiioK is um qii.illy ili\i«lt*il 
n.to twu )' iris h\ I ti iii>\«iso hill foi tlio ti iilMuission of 
Us \tsv. It for tlio most pirl plaoi tl in the left 
i \ p'H ] DiuliMo rijhn. hetA^l't’ll tin* <liiiihia;;m and tie 
.s’ 'onoli. ai.il hemath tlu* caiiilas:;“s of the nl»s. It \ari»‘s 
s . ’nn^li i'l sl/e tint it is almost imposvihlo tu say what an* 
Us hjimal pri'in.itimis. It ismmli onlar.:eil by disease ; 
Iv.t in 1 ealih, t vkinj i lu r.il a\eia:je. its ijieate^it diametia 
n’y\ h* -^a -I to m. i>mi*.‘ ahmit t i iches, its hie.nUli .5, ami 
its tii.eki.. 's fri'iii 'J l<i '-U : its usijil axoiai:*- w-ei;;ht js 
f:> . 1 to 10 mmcis, <); a spon;,’} consistence, it is 

.'.r a ! u.nes la^ni torn: .rai in m.any e.isos is fouinl, .H>on 
u't* ’ .u ith. -o sift as (a he rcadil) hn-keii h} a sli^lil 
] n 's,iio. wht. 1 it apjuars a uiuiuoiu, duk-.ci'iifuMsl mass. 
1:-' u I' ’ar I'* oo'flT,'- l-nje of hlu<n p.iititukuly 

1 il .’s Tiarj n. It has a jui tom tl iiucstmnit proloiioMl 
t‘> U lo M ti.e ‘tl mu'ii, Ify wl leii, ns well as by \esSfis. it 
;> rte'i w til tl; U or^nin : Init it lias aho n .sinoi.th and 
1 \'i \ s tu: ,e pi( ja'r to it>. If, wliidi is so liimly adhcn nt 
(•' t.i. =« I'Mi- iaM'^tment nboVi* rm ntiuiied, (n.it they fan - 
1. it 1 . -I'p iratmJ cxfept at its r.inea\f Miif.iee. No or^an 
ji, it,r iiuiiihir of bl<.uJu'Sf.d-s in proportion to 
Us - , . ti. ui l' splc* n ; hut it s« creti s no lluid of any sort, 

’• .'t 1 ■»:'.* tl at h.i> h.ll.Lrto I'leii dis(.ovL‘ied. 
lu-L.i ' •! t!i* .sjiii.n do not M*ry frequently occur in 

t! s 1 it tl.' T ire by no ir'Miis of unusual occm- 

TL •(' ri rii' ,'t iliinatis, whetlnr w urn la temperate, ab 
J: i.\. 11 ']] null Ami i;c.'i, and sr/ino paits of Indi.i. 

SPLEEN WORT. >e.* Asi-i i mi m. 

SPLUGEN, <>.'* <f tlie I >'p'»!itjrie oi 111 Ivrti.iii Alps, 
i. ti.-' cant' a i f Oii>(n', .^w ;t 7n l.iml. 'li.e .‘spni^cri 
r,i-s ii't: tii.'f'-d :>y the Aiutiian ^o\<-inmcnt in is 

I '* li'^ w: c<>',n.(_t, tl 's jeirt of .S\\ i! z* rlaml willi 

r* ' 1 . ] h' siiipTiut r,i ti,e Till, mit nn f known as 

1 ' iiih- nfmr*. / his .u. d- i.it.oii ..f bdOO t<.t; the 
1 't ["-. 1 .: /. t-.e ['Tss i,.is .an dei.ili'm of marly 7 <mi0 
I- •- 

SPOF FORTH. REGINALD, a f IV. mde '/lfi*-w'i it« r, 
w X 1 7ns .-.t a.tl.wi il ii. Nott'i.ji. iiii'-Jiin . a jrlai I 

ji, ; f( ’ ’ ' MJe j alile I -y,!. iti i 1 nr' h. * f w ladi his undje, 
i' >/■'*■ It' , W.I-, oi/rii,i'‘f. At an miii^naljy early 
:u’' u nn;.’ '^P' /itii ■‘l.owi d inii' fa] tab nt. .\tter oftici- 
at. j as U' j nt v .apm .d of L:i,<f in d.if ia dial, he jiiocei ded 
to I.' i.dori .n.'i ‘tmiii'i n; d* . td fine ;:lei -r omjM s, r Jir. 
Ih ' ; I niii * • olu . In 17!n'. Ill' i.'li'i' 1 to till' r.'ltdi t'liilj a 
'.sand a eh' t rful ^Ifi :iij i dUaMn d lioili j,ri/i s. •‘Wl.er.* 

. .• td-e 11 '. .rs? and ‘'> 1 '. ‘'mibn^ fioin ti,'- ios\ Jia-st,” 
ti. -".(fc- fill f ompOsdKai*'. lie now formed an 
•a .y. I .,r ii » '■ *’.jf!i WiJJj.iiii .'shield, muHf.il man leer of 

i_V',.:,t d.inli Tl. and rontnbnfcd many fcon;,'s, duets, i^e., 

1 1 ' .1 ns ; . ' • s y.ro.jiji'fd at th.at (heatrr. In iSJd his 
n, i • •; .tl. i* 1'. 11 j i.im .1 dr^e f-irtune: he, liow»'\ir.(n- 
j' ’ • d 1 ,.- i; .h p' mi' m " but for .a slioi t p< riod. 'Ihe hit- 
I'M 's wb;di If r many y arsliad prfc\ent('d his atteinptnii' 
.. y ncvt warn .ij.praud in a fatal foim. He ditd on fclli 


September, 1827 . Many of his ;;leos h:i\e become dassicfl, 
and tlieie is jiiobably not a lover of musie who is unae- 
iju.ainted with tlio deliehlfnl “Hail, .simlm;; Morn,” fust 
puhlislied ill 171 M>, .and still a.s fresh .is if it had been written 
y’slenl.iy. “Come, bounteous M.i\ ” and “ Health to my 
He.ir” are ollieis of Spofibrtli'.s maslei jncces. 

SPOHR. DR. LOUIS, an eminent (leim.au uiusleian, 
wa.s born at Hiiinswick, bill Apiil, 17 H 1 . His father was 
a ])li}sui;iri, Ids mother the daughter of a Lutheran ]).islor. 
His passion for music developed itself at a veiy eaily .TLn*, 
and when four nr five ye.ais old he pii/.i'd Id.s Iitth* tiddh; 
above all the pl;n thinir.s winch l) 0 },s lusually love. His opeia 
*‘I)ie /weikampf" was Mtece.ssfiilly jiioduced in IMl; 

’* I .lusl " 111 ISKi ; ami *■ /eimia and A/"i " in ISlJi. In 
Spjohr condneted the fist imisic.il fes|i\;il evei heM 
111 (H*imany. /\.t Fiankenlnu.seii, a little ]il ice in d’limiuuii; 
and it was .so sneccssful lh.it a second w is ,at once origin- 
izod for iSll , for which Spohr wiole his concert in l.>. 
He li.id wandeied much helmc tins, maknii^ inaiiv eniiceit 
tours, sen ini; in the hand of the l>uke ol Jdnnswjck, tin n 
coiiduetin^ that of the Hiikeof (fotli.i, then to IH 1 », 

diiectiiii; tin* opera at Viemi.a, Hepaid a imit |i» Limdiml 
ill 18 * 20 , tv» conduct some conceil.s of the L'lnllianmiii’c 
Soiiety, and met with a leiy heaity lecejitioiu lli' \\,is 
the fist to conduct with the hatoii m Lm^land. In 1.^22 
ho settled dow n as eniirt musical dlretl"! tf tin* Duke of 
Hesse -(.\issel, and iiroduced his ojier.as of •* .lessMiul.i" m.l 
■* Dcr Heiirir'‘i''t.’' and in 1820 yic ointoiii) "lUe I't/'ii 
I>ini:e,’* Well known in i'ai.i^h'ind uiidci the titb <>( “ 1 lie 
Last Jiidpiieiit.” ThorouL;li classic as Jie was, iWspf iks 
\ Illumes for Spohr’s bieadtli of thou^^hl in mnsie.il m Ul' is 
that In* wis tin* fiSt Rieat musiei'iii to inteiest Idiiisell in 
W'urner, whose “Flying; Diiteliman " he biomrlit mp it 
C.i.sselin 18 I 2 and his”T.innli.auser'’ in 1 ^. 3 d. \ .aiiousoili' r 
compositions followcd-’tlie best known in this eountiv 
hem;; his mapmificenr orchestial .symphony ( the fmn th of 
nine Mieli works) Die Weilie der Tone,’’ which litsivi 
hmee been lery popubar in Ln;,dand, uiidi r its mistiaiislati <1 
title, “The Fowoi (inste.ad of the ‘ Consecration )ofS«iuml. ' 

He visited En;;l ind a;;.ain m iHdP, IHJ.'L |.'< 17 . ami Is.'i,.', 
and died at Cassel at a lipe old ai;p, 22 nd Oetobci. ls;):i. 
Spohr may be .said to h:i\e ci rated the inixlein M'lio' i of 
liolirt playintr. His own woik on that sulijei't ( 1 -''.>I i is 
thi* li.assic of the aif. He was l;iirisclf a i .lOsiniiiiMt'* 
rii.istcr of the iiisli uim nt. and has em iele d its /•- yi r^.-f / 1 
]Krl.aps more than .my olln i /^leat coinpi.si r. He was also 
.1 man of ;;reat foice of cliaiactcr, and almost as indi'j'eiid' nt 
ami pi'iudof Ins artistic [Kisitloii .as iMethown Ininself. lb* 
did wonders tow.anls raisin;; mi^iii.iiis to tin* lionoiu ihle 
jiii'itioii tiny now liohl. His aiitohiD;;! 'ipli\ is mosi 

.-iinnsin;; and interestm;;, if a litlh* sclf-coiis« mo - 

His tall fine fi;;iiie w.as unhi-nt hy .i;;e to tin* Imt, and 
his life-lonn hahit of Ni;;oumM persiiiml e.\i n tsi* cnnl imn <1 
until. III the .Tannary jjreceilln;; liis doath, Im hn'k'* bis 
arm b% a fall njioiitheice. .Sjmhr'.s play n;; " ■i'*' remai K ih!'* 
fi.r p'raoi- of expression and pei feci ion of iinisii ; the Ina .olt li 
i.f stNleaiid ;:i.mdenriif tone that iiiinht ha\ i* been esji' i t' d 
fioin one of In's athletic lj;;ure, wi ie i ni ion's))' eniim:h not 
amorin Ins ehar.uvteiisties. Few compo.seih h:i\e evi-r- 
ei^ed more influence upon flieir contempoianes firm .Spohr 
ilid, and main wrileis may he eonnteil amone his iimtafui*'. 
He is. howi'M r, excluded from .ayilnec ainouLMlie \ery ;rieati "t 
masteis hy the. fact of his const, ant em)ilii\ ment of tln'Minn 
resouiec.s — liis constant lejnoduc'tioii of tin* .same forms and 
the .same exprc.ssion. Hi* i.s especially fond, for iiisl.i nee, of 
indulifini; to exce.ss in eliromatie haimonics. Ferfeelioii of 
detail maiks all his works, and li i.s consiiinmatc iiiasfeiyof 
oirliesliatioii is alw’a)s evident. No one has coiilrihnted mi 
e\tiiisi\ely ns hr to the reperfory of Ins own inslimm'iit, 
for which ho wrote fifteen eoneertoH and \rry m.'iny sinaller 
conceit pieccH ; and liis thirty-throe quartets also display 
the \iolin to special advantat’c. 
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SPOLE'TO, n. city of Central Italy, ia tlio capital of a 
eirelo in IIk) pro\incf of I*ern^Ia, and is situated GO miles 
M.N.K. of Koine, and 21 nnles noitli of Kieti. It is tlio 
ancient Spohtum^ the inliahilimts of which repulsed 
llannihars attack after the battle of Thiasina nils, and 
thus clieiked his adxance towmds Ihjiiie. An insciip- 
tion above one of tlic pates lecords the e\ent. Spoleto 
1ms been tlie see of an auhhishoji from a veiy eaily d.ite ; 
and in the middle apes it uas the capital of a Lombard 
duchy. The modern town is hmlt ou an isolated loiky 
lull above the ISfaioppia, and the stieets are nanow, steeji, 
and dirty, hnt tliiae aie many inleiestiiip jmhllc huildinps, 
ineliuliiip a handsome eathedial, adorned with fiescos and 
olln 1 works of ait, several ehiiiehes, tin' town-lioiise, and 
the Ancajaiii palace, formeily the lesidence of the dukes 
of Spoleto. 'J’lie Castle stands on a h(*ipht o\ei looking the 
town, and exhibits sonu* leinams of Cytlojjeaii walls. I'lie 
city contains the mins of a llomaii theatre, an areli, and 
seveial temples, and lias other inteiestinp antajuities. 1 he 
popnl itioii is iieaily 20,000, who mannfaetnie a laipe 
(printity of hats and woijlh n fabnes, and cany cjii a eon- 
sideiable liatle in corn, oil, wine, and tmtlh^j, the pioducc 
of the neipliboui li(Jod. A Lonpnbaid aijiieduct eiossi-s a 
ravine 000 feet deep, and eomieets the tenvn with the 
castle. In the Italian War of Independence Spoleto was 
taken and liehl foi a sln)it time hv an Jiisli eontinpeiit in 
the ser\ici‘ of tlic l*oj)C, but it sniiendmeti to the Saidinian 
ti’iKijis on the Ji^lli of S(^>temb< i, 

SPON'DEE((.ii. <mdL\ abb it loll), in (1 reek and Latin 
poetiy,^lhe name of a foot consisting of two lonp syllables. 
Colei iilpe’s i>liias.‘ — 

'• Slnv. ‘ piaiilt'e stnllis, stmn;; fo.<t,” 

time eNcelleiit spondaic feet in Liiplisli. It was so 
called lueaire from its sKwv moveiinnt it was customaiily 
iiitnulueed into the hymns simp in honour of the pods 
duriiip tlie jnsfoimaiice of the saciilidal eeiemonies. 

A liesameter (■' si.\-footed ") \eiseis tomposed of dactyls 
and si»ondees, peiieially t<'i mmatinp with a dact}l followed 
by a spondee; thus, " " ' | When tlic two last feet 

aie hutli spondees, “ “ | ~ | the line is called fpondaic, 

blit in liiat ease the foiiith foot is aUvavs a dactyl. 

SPONDIAS is a peiin.s of jilants helonpinp to the 
Older Anai AimiIAi i:.r. The sjiei ies are natiw.s of all 
lii']ii<al lonntiies, and the fiuits of sonn* me edible. In 
liia/il and tlie West Indies the finds of tSpon(/ias luhn^ 
iSpninhdS Mumhiu, Spniidias tubtro.'sa, and other species, 
me known ns Hop I’lmns, ami, thoupli edible, me ehietly 
us( d to f dteii hwine. iSjjfmdidu tiulcis^ indipeiions to the 
.Society Isles, yields .a fiuit bcaicely iiifeiior in tlavoiir to 
(he pine-apple. i<p(nn/ia,< mdnyifo'a }iehls i\ yellow’ish- 
pieeii tind, wdiich is eaten in India, and in its iiiiilpe 
date used as a pickle. Its haik, leavi's, and wmoil possess 
medicinal jnopcities, ami the hark also exmles an insipid 
purii. 'Ihe haik of >'<p(indHi^ i'cnulo.<a is asliinpent. 'I'lie 
keimd of the iSp(mdid,'^ Jiinra is eaten by lie* nati\cs of 
Abyssinia, while those of Scnepal distil fioiii its fruit an 
ak’oliolic diink. The leaves of Sjiojidiiis Momhiii aic 
asli mpinit, and its fiuils la.xative, hnt its secils aie poiscuums. 

SPONDYLUS is a penus of molluscs, heloiipinp to 
the order LAMKi.Miin \m jiiAi'A, iieaily allied to the 
peeten and oyster, but usually made the t\pe of a distinct 
family, Spoiul} lube. '1 Ije Bjiccies are nunieiuus, ehielly 
from tiojmal and subtiopical seas, and are known as 
thorny o^sleis. 'J’ho animal has the mantle open, and 
ils inarpins thickened and fniiiislied with hiiplit exespots. 
Till! foot is small, cylindrical, and tiuncated. The shell 
is iru’pular, stroiip, and thick, and variously ornamented 
with spines or plates. The beaks nro ujiait from each 
other, and (‘ared. The lower valve lias a peculiar tiianpnlar 
hinpe-aien, divided by a proove and cnlarpinp as it prows 
older; and the cartilage is placed in a pit which comnumi- 


catca at its base with the exteinal pioove. The shell 
adheres to foieipn bodies, sinli as rocks, eoial, <S.c., by the* 
ripht valve, bemp ceinf'nteil to these bodies without the 
medium of any cormretinp iiK'nihianc or lipainent, and 
hecoiniup mod( lli-d to tlie foieipn Mih'-tanee on which it 
lies. In tin* inner layer (d sliell tlicie an* left in some of 
tin* specn-s, as in SjKmdtjlnx rnrldii.<t — lieiicc called tliO 
‘‘ W'.iter-clani ■’ — '-paces or cavities wlmli aie filled willi 
water; the rpiantilv of water eontaimd (dteu e(jrisi<]r'rahle 
and lemains foi a lenidli of time, perhaps veais. after the 
shell IS diy. 'llicse cavities are prodiieul b_\ the hoidir 
of the mantle deposihnp slull more rapidlv than the nni- 
honal ]ioilion. Smrie of ihe tropical species have h<aiitiiiil 
shells iidoi iM <j with biieht and liv ely coloiii*-. ’I lie vMia' 
is repiesentcd in Jiate J. of 1. v^iri i ini: \ n< iit vi \ h* 
tSpond/fins Ttynuty a veiv tine sp'^’cies, for the slidl t 
wlm-li £2U) is said to have been once piven. 

SPONGES is the name popiilaily applied to the diii'I 
skeletons of a proiij) of hjwly animals, ii-ed for wa-hin_ 
purposes. For a haip lime the true nature of *poriL'‘*' 
was in douht. 'llionph their orL^'lnlc rliarirter was ]»(i- 
ceived by Ai istfitle, down to quite recent times tln v have 
been eon‘-ideie«l as jilants. W lien lii-'t n'cepni/ed a-, 
animals they weic jilaccd aimnip the lowest foi ms nf animal 
life, which compiise the J'roto/aia. and even now tin re ai" 
some iiatuialists who do ncjt acknowledpe tin ir claims tt 
a hiplicr lank. Kiit a closer study (-f their minute striK'tui'-, 
ami e^'peeialiy cif their dev elojirnent, has coneln-'ively [»if v.-d 
then ielatiun‘‘liip with the l»'l.'i»s and jellvti'‘li (Ilydio/.'* i ) 
and the sea-aneiiioiif's (Acliiio/oa'). Sponpes now. tin p'- 
foie. lank as a c lass, Jhaifei i cr Sporpia. of fl e snhkinp- 
doin thi i.i Nii i: \TA. .• 

It is dillicnll to nmlei''taml ll e true na:nre of .a sponpe- 
nnmi.d from tlie hupe u»iii|. I'p'il eoinnies whuli fmin 
the sponges of cornmcicc. Stai'iiv, fiom one of the iiiL't 
simple of the caleairous pponpis. ,siich as A-eetta. the 
body IS seen to coii'^ist of a cylmdru\al hollow sac. atticlie.l 
at one end by a •'Oi t of stalk, w ith a wide op< nmp ( oscnlii’n ) 
at the other end leading into a wide cavity, and nnmeioiis 
])Oies (ovtiii ‘-cattireil .ill over the Indy, 'tin* ht dy, Id •* 
that of the H)dro/oa. is hmit up d two cclhil ir laver-. 
an outer Liver, the ectodoim, and an inner, tin* endodeini. 
with a stmcliucless jelly like layer hi-twcen tli*in, the 
mesoderm. Spnnpesare thus clearly .Mef07oi (ni LnteH/i a', 
witli tis«;nes of dilleientiate«l cells, ami .aie not mere nn’erlpi 
lar colonies, as in the l*roto/o.a, '\ 1 e et todeim con^^i-ts nf a 
laverof llattened polygonal celN. di’c iiulodeim is unde 
up of eloiiLMteil collai -cells, suml ir (o the ts llned 
monads beloppinp to the pimiip FlageHata, amom' tin- 
I’lotozoa. dlieso collar-cells ceii^ist of :\ jiri'topl i^ia . 
Cell, with the ]iit»ropI ism diawii out at the fiee end into 
a very thin evliiidrK.il liyaline c->l!ir snnnnmlinp a IuHl, 
tl.apellnm. Tin* me^odeim is viay thnk and jell\-]ike. 
containinp mich ated ei»rpii''eli*s, wandering .aimrhoid 
Cells, ami e.tlcaieous iieedle-liko or rived spienles. ^ndi 
l»emp the reiieial striutuie of a simple vpdupe, its ininnei 
of hte can he e\plamed. Imiinaahly fixed to locks .and 
other foieipn hndies at the h»itiom of thesia.it has u,) 
tmtaeles, like the pelvps and sea-.ineinones. vvith whndi t" 
catch Jt> I'ley. din* w iter, liow i \ er, streams in tlipead 
the mimerons poies on its siiif.aee. ami by the eiirp-nrs 
pioduecd by tlieir llapella nnnnte paitide-' of nntiitive 
matter :ue eanied within the coll.ii of the v.»ll ii -< elF, and 
sink into the protoplasm to he there dipcMed. 'I lie iiinii 
gostible residue is eairied out I'f the cells ami swept ah'in^ 
the inner cavity of the body t.) the laip(M'pemnp at the 
top, whence it is expelled. The protoplasm of tlie eollir 
is in active eliculation, ami thus exposes a large ami cl. ing- 
iiig surface to the sm rounding witer. allowing of tin* i!) 
sorption of oxygi'ii ; in tins way the function of lespuation 
ia pcrfonncil. 'I'he collar- cells also multiply hv tissioii. 

Lroin.some such sini]de s|n)nge-anim.al, immense colonies 
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lire built up by biuKling, iMtlicr intoinal or extornal, till nt 
b'Di^th it becomes impo^sMblo to icco^Miizc tin* coiupoiient 
iiidiviiluals (ir pcr.soiix In sucli u spun^^i*, foi iiist.mcc, as 
tlio cuinnum Tuikry Sponge {Kuspongia tlie 

Avliolo suiface is covoit'd in life with a thin skin, piercoil 
h\ nuiiUTOUS lujle'5, the osculn, and nnnnious very lino 
mbos or jiore^. The poics lead into luaiuliing canals, and 
tin net* into spheri«’.il j>ocketsor amjmllA-, lined uith collar- 
cells, uhich have disappeared fn»iii the icst of the body, 
'llii'^t* ampullic aic in corninuiucation ,i]^o with huger 
I'laiuhing canals, the exeuiinit canaK, uIikIi lead (•\entu- 
ally into the oscula. The incuiront canals biing into the 
bub.vtance of the i^poiigi - colony miniito iiifusori.ins and alga.', 
and the excunvnt c,iiiaLs cari\ ana\ the undigestihle poi- 
tioii.s of food, and jil>o the piodiietb of I’xeietion. Tiiefinxl 
iiKvptid large!) In the niesodcnn celN, lining the %\alls 
of ti-elaigo canals, the col lai -calls being appauaitly inainh 
ri'-piiatory in funetion in these colonial foiins. The 
sKt. !iton built up in the Tuiki-y sponge of a network of 
K’. a) fibres, in which parlicks of sand and other bniigii 
in lilts aie often cmbedvltd. fJntiii otln‘r sponges the skele- 
t pifsfiits gr<al \an«ty. It in ly be binlt np entiiely 
I ■ •'p.eules sceietcd by the nu'sodeiin. and coin]»()si*d of an 
o' ' nac basis {sj'U'uii u). coinljirnd with eitlier caibonate 
oi nine, to b'nn c,ik iiroii^ spicules, or silio.i, to fonn tin* 
s. ti'-us ‘^I'Kidc". d hi t all auous sj'.tuU s ail i ilher simple 
l-Miiles 01 of a tl.ree or foin lavnl f-nin. l>ur the sili- 
ca spicul* s pnsii.t a iiiinfili'iis du(*i‘>]t} of fuini, ujth 
t a or siv 1 i}s, or "iiapt d like aneiior", spindles. oi be- 
c na. g \iii<us]\ l'*'td n"'i Liaiulail, tin) may aka be 
t' .11 ttd togi thii t-' f /III' a tihioiis oi I N< n a stony ski '.‘tun. 
I . ' ii_'i ' iti !■ --M ul i in i) altogithei \ aiiish, tho c \- 

i.a'uiiti ig h\ i! e ,ii n s ‘■o i!- it it is iiiipo‘‘'‘ible 

t- ut'tLin.r..’ tie i.ua b*'! of 'ndii niu.'ils hiniding up the 
I .<aii. 'lie pci. '.It iiiiviM iMt'ocd. lie i-..iilyonlv intii- 
c . a’.u spii,', ottc . I 'ij'aig b< ing lej.laced b\ lu w 

• .'.'I ny tie s» ) ii.iltn of laie te.l fioai ai. dinT. LiUge 

i: „ai.ir gij/^>'Itin ip;-. ir. t'". with tio nuit.i'ing loin- 
j ‘t li ' I d'li. .il ')»*Lni, and ihi^e often foiin a 

/*.- r I r r.i a iin wui n.'. 

I ;.e 'ij il K pioildi li 'll hi o\ i and «p(Tinat"Zoa takes 
; o t ai i: • sp'-ng*", h< ih kinds of lejnoau' tuo cells being 

’ ’ 1 : ill t' (■ s^iiiie L< I'Ci), thfugli ill inc.'t ca^is the} .lie 

1 ' : i.p“ .it t! e san'o tiir.e. Loth cj\aaDil rinato/o.i are 
.1.1 'jid ill the rne-odi iin. and in sofiu* toiins (.S)con), 
li t* (A.i go lad j/.i'‘= intfj the caii.il s>'t. m nnid a ciliated 
i i ..1 :■ in> ' 1 . I he Jai\a in tin- .\i(<-ni i.e, in wi.ith the 

1 ' ' 1.' : t 1 i> b'-t n nio'it lIom 1\ sitsdii a, win n it pa'-'os 

' .t ' . ti I j iiii.t and ac',.iiiis a fi' e-'W.niining ••xi-.it’iiM', 
...I * / ’■ ( .III'.; : i'*! I tulaj I"i .1 « d of a *-i' L hi)i r 

< 'i/.' CM ) ‘-n riii ca iliil (•il''. and tla* idln i half 

’ g' <lnk Ljai/iilii I'.j'. d Ijf sn ill C'll*. Luconn* pn>h. d 
< r .'.wag it* i i],;o tia- laig' C eli^. oldilc ' iting the (C'H- 

t .1 C-. ■) . an . f ni.a g a ' Il '/I . h-j i\f is i diaiasinhi ', 

ittai ' • ' It'- If !■) ti e in- .ili .in-l .ic-pnii itil.ndii- 
I L . " . ;.“o r V. i,a.. ti » o i io.ia ou ik-. ".li at the fuo 

• .. 1 1.. p' H 1 ..li tniar.'};< n.i.nceoMi tl < b.nly. 

-if j ' .T jl'' ' 'f a-tAi. 11 I ■ j.ro.hag , 01 aho l.ikeT 

; , -t w.t' 1 1 st of/-. i\( d OI ti i c'-n i ' n 1 iC'li* 

i’‘: 'j'"' g' j/'i I I'lfilm). In t; ‘‘perns 

^ d* ']/].» I.' il li i--*'! if n.' -od' r.n uli-. containing 
...ini.j of stij ,i, f, i;,. a'.tamn. nnloscd 

i cao . h. I iigij r. Hi. aid;, “i apcii sjacults. 

d I ■ I .f n- L 1 • V. ,.,i j. /MO wi.at 1 1 • n hje till- statrj- 
.I't' if fir -.h-'.Cate.'- J'rl WC/.iIn, dlop oil .ihd :« main III tl.r* 
. , d'ii .i " th‘ V. .nti.r , in the spring, tig r nt', i oHH.st- 
i .g o’ ana;. .'oai cch-. cie‘ p forth and j» pio in< • the ‘']»onge 
c ■ . 

a! o i.ii.Itij/,) h\ fi's'.i.n, and ad^aiitigr i>it.»k'n 
' ' t. *■ f.'o t to i..,.-r, arli!/f.,il ci^Ujug-j C/f t)ii spi.ui^-i., ,4 
(■ :■:>*. d;r 'goi.ge ;s (lit into ‘•mall jierc- iin(Ji r 
V. ..’ii, a.,d hi.-!' , ; tv , f; ai.d linn sunk in 


tlio sea a slight depth ; and in a few } cars’ time a good 
crop is obtained. 

All the spongc-s, except Spongillajluriutilis^ are marine, 
and are most alnmd.int in warinci seas they arc found both 
in sli.illow' water and at great dcptlis. Tliey date from the 
UjipcT ^lluliall locks. They \ary cnoimoiisly in form and 
size, and some an* Inillinnlly colouied. Sponges may be 
divided into four ordeis, aceoidiiig to the cliaiaelerof tlicir 
skeleton. 

ddic j\ryxuspi)ngla 3 aie soft fleshy spoiigccs without any 
skeleton. Idiere i.s only one genus, Halis.arca, containing 
small irregular encrusting sponges, often of beautiful 
coloins. 

The Ihileispongia', with a skeh-ton built of cale.aieons 
.spicules only, aie snnll .sponges, (iftcn very iigular in form, 
and woild'wide in tlieir distiibution. ddils gioiip, winch 
conlaiii'i .some of the simjilest iion-coIonial foiins, lias liceii 
made the subject of a luilliant monogiaph hy llacckol. 
It contains tlirce families, Aseonidrt?, LeueoniJir, and 
Sycoiiidie. i^tniunhui nnnpvessn is \ery comiiiou on rnir 
ro.ibts between tide 111.11 ks, on tlie und«‘r .suifaec of locks 
or seaweeds; and l.cucnutlra nicen^ a beiiitiful mkjW- 
wliite sjionge. is found in tlie same situatimis. 

ddie SiIicis[i(mgi.T. w itli a silieioiis skeleton, me the most 
nnmeioLis and mo.st \aiied of the whole el. is.s ; tlie) an* 
woild wide in then distrihiition, aie found at all dtj-llis, 
and date fioin the (’ambi'an epoch. In the siihoider 
Moiu.xoma the skeleton is btii|t np of simple siliiioiis 
n* edk's. Spttuffilltf rluriatiiis, the only ficsli-w.itt r ."poiigc 
known, is found in i:n‘gnl.ir masses m ii\cis; it \i gieen, 
(iwiiig to the jne-ence of elib-ioph)!! gi.amili's in its i ells. 
Anif>rphlua pinutid (the ci mnh-of-bn ad spmigiO, al' • 
(ciiinmg in giien megnlai masses, is ci'inmon on oni 
ciM^ts. Tlie Neptnm*'.s Cnp iSjioiigo mphim) 

IS a huge cu[)-like form, glowing on eoial icef'. ami found 
fossil in the chalk i-f Engl.iiul, A neaily allied fuim, 
t’h'Hia, huncjW'S into sheik, e'peeially those of o)st(‘i‘'!. 
I lie Mihoidir I.itho'wpongiLe oi Tetriulim lie i hastisudiy 
a di nse .stony skeleton, foimed of foiir-ia)ed intei loehmg 
spicules. Tlie) aiu Usuall) foiiiid in the deeji .sea, .m 1 . 11 « 
common ill tin* f"‘'S|] ^tate. dlie .suboider IIyaIo‘ poiigi.o 
<r IIe\aelmellea his a skekton often glass-like m aiijje.u- 
anee, built u]> « f si\-].i)eil .spieiiles, often united logithcr 
into .1 .'olul ll'tW'-lk hy l.iMls of silu.i. Some of Ihes.- 
' "■p('iigrs me flxi d m tlie imid h) a liift of long sjjienles, 
.Is tie .lajuiiese (il.iSs-ii/pe .‘sjionge ( II) .iIon« ma ), which 
hi' a long stalk emnisted with jiarasitie eoi.ds. 

'1 he Cd lospongi.e li‘i\e tlnir skelLtoii biiilt np of lioinv 
!/'''ii s, f(/immg a iielwr.tk in which giams cT .sib \ and s.ind 
.III* <<fleii i mbedded. !'(» this oidei hi long the ei-inmoi; 
bath .sponger. 'I he 'J 111 kr y (.1 Lei.int SjK/iigr ( /./( sY/zu/yr.t 
o/lit (iip-like Ml f'»im. is found in tin- .Miihier- 

laiiean .and C.iiibbcin .Sea. Anotlid' .sponge cd coiiimdce 
IroiM liie M( liitd laiji .ill is I 'n-ijinugiii uni'nid, di‘*lm- 
gui-licd h) its hirilness aiiil d.irk )il!ow colour. 'I In 
Il(/isr .Sji >nge or cc/inmon L.illi .^jioiige (^Ilippti*jtiingm 
i'jHimt) is (oai.'d, (/f a thick cike-likc* foim. 

.\ repcjit fir/in the lJritis|i ice consul at rjr)iout 
M'teiitly piiblisl.ed gl\e.s .si'Uie mtc'iesliiig ]iartlculais of the 
"poiige flshdV oil theS)li’m (oast. '1 he axei.ige amin.il 
\. dll'* is ,<••)(), but the pi‘Min(tiou le-seiis Ihiough ex- 

(f-suc fishing and the l.i(k of any .sisteiii of t onsei \aiiev. 
About bo.tts fire eirif*Ioyed, c hiefly at Tiijroli, IJirid, 
I.itakia, and Jlatr'/im. 'Jim hr>al,s lemain at sra (hiring 
tie (lay, but M-hhan vcntuie be)0iid d or ‘I miles fioiii 
s|ioit*. 'I lie time fi .‘s) 1 laii diicr e.iii leinain under water 
H about sixty hee(.riils; dglity aic* said to be le.nehed, 
I but ibis is laie. I>i\mg is piaetised fioni a \ery early 
age up to hat) )eais, beiomi which few aic ahh? to i on- 
tmiie the jnir.snit. altliougli it does not hccfri l(j h's.sen the 
•'p. Ill of life. Jlic inamier of diving i.s ns follow.s: — 'I'lu! 
, b.vi r, nakt-d, with an opdi net k and the waist for tin? 
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r<*copti<Jii of liis prizes, seizes ^^illl iiotli liands an oMon^ will tend to be repeated if they are pleasurable, in ex.ietly 
white stone, to winch is attached a loju*, and plnn^re.s o\er- the same way as the truly sjjoiitaneous movements; liut 
board. On arriving; at the hott<jm the stone is deposited the t^^o elasses must he \ery carefully distinf^uished. 
at Ins feet, and the man, keepiii;^ liuld of the io])e with oik* SPONTI'NI, GASPARO LUIGI PACIFICO, tlio 
hand, pasjis and tears oil with the (jther the .spori;:es famous musical composer, was Ix^rn 11th November, 177 1, 
within his reach, which ho deposits within liis net. He at Majolati near .lesi, a small t<>\Mi in the Itoman states, 
then, by a series of jeiUs to the H>pe, jrives the sipial to He had the pjod fortune to be initiated in the art of coun- 
tliose above, and is drawn up. Nf» iviiif'-, spear, or iiistni- terpoint by the celebrated Padie Maitini at r.olo;rna, aiul 
ment of any kind is used. The Syrian duer, unlike his afterwards studied the elements of dramatic composition 
Gieek competitor, never uses the divint^' dress. ’] he depth under liononi at Home. He then entered the Con'-ei vatory 
(o which the diver descends \.iiies fiom five to thiity della I’ietj’i at Naples, as much, it may he jjiesutned, for 
“ hi asses,” each equal to an 01 dinary man's In ii^dit. Uelow the purpose of piniin" an apptuntmeiit then-, as with a 
the limit (d tliiily no Rood spoii^'cs aie found. Several view of accjuiiin;,^ an} adilitional information. He. how- 
fat.d accidents occur c\eiy } e ir, mainly amoni; the most eve r, did luit fail to profit !>} the instiucti(»ns of Sili.inl 
Hkilful and dniinp The di\er quits Ins ludd of the lope, Traietta, at that time diiettors of the estahlishim nt, .n 1 
and wanders Home distance to secnie a ]iii/e, and (>n le- at tlie end of twehe months attained his ohjeet, in hen' : 
luinnie to lepaiii the lope nn''Ses tlie s])(;t and is unable elected one of the pupil-teaclicis. \\ hen he had eoiii|d' iid 
to find it. He then attcaiipts to ri^'C unassisted, and, biiii" his Beventeeiith }ear he be;;in his caieer as a eomposri. 
i^iifoarit ('[ the cNact diieetK'ii, often stiikes out dia;;- His first dramatic efToit w is an 0 ])cra-hufr.i, naini *1 “I 
oiially. and is diowned liefoio lu cm ivacli the surface. I*uuti;j;li dellc Honne,” to piodure which he ran iiu.iy t'j 
'J’he lliu'st qualities ]iroilnct‘d on the Synan const are pin- Ihnne (17lMj),and witli dillicnity was pcrmitt(‘d torctniiit-) 
ch.isul by J’leinh UL'eiits. while the icddish sponp-s nie tlie Naples school. Its siua ess w assort* at that the inanaL:'‘i >» 
suit to tieimaiiy and Jui^l.nid. 'Ike 'Inrki^h ^oieinment of iruiny other theatus immediately showed their eaprmss 
h'Mcs a ta\ on spon^e>. of ('iie-tuith lliur valiu*. 'Ihc to obtain Ins assistaiiLc. 

\alue of the spoiiuM s collect) d in Giciceaiid 'i'uikey is A numher of ojicras for the vai ions peat musical rentn s 
i'stimated at i.‘100,()n0 por annum. '1 hose of the West of Italy now pourotl fast fiom his pen, a peat contrast to 
Indii s and Ikaliamas aie of a lai i^r size, Imt coaiser quality, the slow and highly claboratcil metlujd of composition of 
'I lie ijuautity of spf.nocs^nnually impoi ted into tin* I'nited later aeais. (ain.iiosa and Hicciiiiii both liclpul on th • 
Ivm^oloni is valu'd at iToO.OOti. 'llu* iiiliahitants in youiiji; maestro. Af'.r much weak and miny travels m 
sevei ilof till* Gieck islands have been Inined fiom their Italian lands he leuli'd l*aiis in ls(i.'>, and (Ui Ids irriv il 
infamy to dive for spoiips, wliicli a<l!uie dimly to tin* there piv* Ids ‘‘ 1 :nta Tilo>f.f i ” at tlie Opera-hufl’i. an I 

holtorn and arc not detached without a peat deal of afterwards “ I/i I’etite Maison ’ at tl^'Mipeia Coiiiiqm*. 

trouble. The i \ti:iordiiruy eleaimss of the vv iter faeih- The f'»nner Pucci.ciled well, hut the latter was hisve.l ( ;! 

lati s the (.pi rations of the diviis. The town of Cianidi, tlie stap (I St) 1 ). He supp(»rlL 1 ’ nsdf by n_^' 

on tlie (Inlf of Nauphlia, is. hows ver, theddef seat of the lessons, hut nev( i despain'd of ultl: at' success. He weak'.! 
lishciy, and Smvrrri is the juincqtal iimikit. Sponps are . Ion at the famous ‘■\’eslaled' and tliouph it was tinishe l 
jiiepaicd for the market by hemi; blenelicd in dilute hvilio- ' in 1805 his inci'ssaiit alterations, even during reliears-il-. 
ililoiic acid. delayed its perfoniiaiu'C till 1807. It at once took lank iis 

Mctlidnal UsfK o f Sponga *. — Tlie use of sponp by a mastu piece, IhoiiLth it met with opposition as bciii;; the wuil^ 
Miip'ons, in its natuial state, to alisoib fluids, needs no , of a foreipcr. Its ^randeiii, however, overcame all .sui.i 
iiotue, hut it is also employed by tlumi under the name ' jiettinesses of natumal feeliiiL', and it cvim obtained t.ie 
of Sponp Tent, when [iiepared in a paiticular manner. \ piizepvenhy the government of that ptnod fm tiie best 
Tins consists in dippint; tlie s]»onp in melted wax, .and | dramatic eomp'isilion. “Fcinand Gorte/. " was Ills next 
compns'-.n^^ it hitwcen iioii plates till it Inrdcns on co<d- ! rqiora (1809), and its success piined 1dm the ilirct uslnp 
iiut; it is then cut into cylindrical or other forms. The j of the opc’ra in 1810, but he did not lon^ letain tlie po^!. 
pieces are iiitrodneed into sinuses and other nanow c.anals, i Spontini then remained lon^ inactive as a theatrical ci'in- 
wiih the intention of dilating them by the expansion of ! poser, partly ow ini; to tin* political state of the tunes. ];iit 
the sponp' when the wax melts. | in 1810 he brouglit out at the Academic his “ Olympie," .in 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. See Coxini’s- j opcia of peat meiit. The fatal event which robbed Ti. nice 
ai(»v. ! of one of lier new Iv-retunied princes also d(*j»ri\eil Spontim 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. See Gknkka- , of B zealous protector, and induced him ti) accept tlie 
1 ION, Si’oN FANKors. ' liberal offers of the Kin;; of Trussia, who invited him to 

SPONTANEOUS MOVEMENTS, A considerable ! undertake the diioclion of the Opera-house in Herlin. wltli 
pait of the sources of tin* mind, ns developed in the ^ a handsome salary. He there produced “Lilia llookli. ’ 
piesent vvoik, is held to lie in the S[K)iitaneity of Move- | “Alcidor,” and in 18‘J5 “Apes de Holicnstaufen. In 
iiieiit of the human body. The impKnnpted tvvitchinp 1 Herlin he was ])eipelually in hot water. He was altm ke.l 
of tlie infant’s body, the puiposeles.s and continual move- by Rellslah the eiitic with smdi vipmr that he was unaMi* 
incuts of tlie limbs and features, arc the way in winch the to avoid a ronlinued discu.ssion as to the charp's of pl.i 
em‘r;ry stored up in the central motor orpins oveiflow’s; giarism bioiight against him. Tlie perpetual (pian-'ls dm* 
and they fonn the material fiom whicli the infant collects to his arbitrary temper grew worse after tlie death of t!,e 
his fust glimmering ol p(Tecption. So soon as a movement king, his protector. Kventnally he came in contair 
brings pleasure it attracts notice, and if by chance, in the with the court, and was condemned for a libel on the 
child’s contimial random play, it occurs again at a hiief new king of Pni’isia, who, however, pardoned the acrimoiu 
interval, it stamps itself upon the child's attention, and ous rnusieiaii. Spontini subsequently quittcl Herlin h i 
after a few inoie occnirences it will he defniitely striven j Italy, and finally settled in France, wheie he was elect'd 
for, that the expected pleasure may result. | an .ac.ademician (one of the five memheis of the Acaiiemie 

With spontaneons movements are joined an equally large j Koyale des He.anx Arts for the section of Music) in 18,39. 
class of movements which, though apparently spontaneous. In 1847 lie visited lierlin and was received very kindly by 
aie leally not so, but result from stimuli so faint as to bc' the king, who indeed had alvv.ays .acted with roy.al gencrosit} 
easily passed over. The presence of light causes the child towards him. He retmned to his native place to pass tin* 
to turn towards it by reflex action; a slight pain causes a W'inter, in the hone of re-establishing his health, and was 
movement of the limbs in the snme way. Such movements i received at Ancona by the cardinal and antliorities with 
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pmit pomp. TIo oxpiml on the 2 Ith of Jaimarj, 18r>l, in 
tlif anils itf ].i.s wilV, the of liinul, tlio culobintoil 

m.aiuif.ictiiivr of jiianos. Spimtiiii was tliu bian-idval of a 
pttkt maUvc of 1810. He wore the sponsor o\or his coat 
m autumn ; tho caiiiok \\ith seven capos in \\iiiter; the 
lii:ht ]umal(»on and the top boot; tho hi^li ciavat, with 
wattli-oliain and jewels to couesponJ; hat. wij:, and fiill, 
all of tho same fashion. His laii^u.i^o, inannoi, and ideas 
^^oro all of the period of IMaii.mio Kooamioi. Ho was pio- 
halily one of the ’vainest men who over lived : hut this must I 
not blind one to the fact that he was a voiy ^icat artist. I 
riie enormous demaiid.s wliicli his two ;:io.it opoi.as mak** j 
upi'ii every rc'^ouico of the stap*, their expense, tlieir eie;it | 
tlithculty nluai^il, , pu'vmt lliorn from now hfiiiir 
lieard. Tulnts in the “ W'^tal ’’ and in the “Olvmpia*’ 
aie noted hy musicians as the oxtiome of stai;'’ ijrandeur 
vit attained. 

SPOON BILL (I’latalea) is a coniis of vvadini^ biuh 
t iiKALi .r-:), heloiijiin; to the f.amily Tlalaleul.T, distin- 
L'’i.‘‘hed hy il.e shajie of tlie bill, vvliieb is verv Ion;; and 
stioii.:, mueh depressed and dilatevl at tlic ixlremitym llie 
'■liape of in undid spi'ini ; the uppei mandible is cliaii- 
!. idl'd and tiaiisveist ly giooved at till base. 1 he nostrils 
.lie m tie upper .suiface if the bill, iiiai lot:»lliei. obloin;. 

• pi.li, aii'l boideud I'V a liumb'.me. The fac o .uid head 
.ne jaitiiilv or im.i'ly naked. '1 lif le^s aie hinL; and 

. the tiiTM antiin'l* toes are iinit< tl U]» to the second 
'.'it liy a inimMaiiO; lia* postuioi tie is luni; and 
put!\ n^ls 'm the gi'iinJ. lhewinj> me laii.ei ]iii;c; 
T;.i‘ tldrd <imil-fi vlhti i^in-nlv as long as the sicrnd, winch 

.Ill' -uj' st. I 

iiiL!' ail' 1 /• ri 'pi I ii fouii 1 in all '-jnutfrsf.f | 

the w 'lid, f ' pt in ih'* iioitliTii paits. '1 lio sj,o(,nliills 
i so m s.iLi. ty m weodid maisi,(s. e* nii.'dly not far fiom 
the mouths 'jf liV'i', a].<l ate i.iiil; s, cii on the sea-.shore. 

It I ,r f'lod C( n-''ts of small tisln'' and ihiir spawn, .small 
naiiiisis, .i', wiil as small nptilis and aijuatic insci't'^. 

to i ncum'.tanccs, lla y bn.ld ihtir in-sts ellhei 
'"i 1 tree^. m bn^his, or ament; rushts. 'Ihtir moult 
> s n,|d* and ( rdmiiy, hut the young hird does not take 
t:e(oiihnnrd livcrv of the adult till the thud year; the 
I'.il gradu.'illy div eloped, and appr.ais covered with a 
ue inhiane. Ihe crest makes it.s aj-p* .nance at the .second 

ir. 

li;e Whir*- SpO'jubill {Phttahn h-vmriultd) is a laie 
V >it'_r to Britain, but before the diaimng (f the f«'ns it 
w.i-' ir. ri.- comiiK I) ; it visits cLiellv the i istern countrie.s 
«: lir.jimd. In Jiuioj*e it bieids m Jln^si.i, along the 
^.ihyuf the Danule*. and in Spam. In Hollanrl it was 
:■ I in. rlv a conim.mi .summer re^dt-nt, ariiviiur .ibout Apiil, 
.a.d inp.iitmj southwards with the stork in autumn, but 

i/.a b'C'-iiiing r.iM r thronidi tlie (Ir.immg of the lakes. 
J:i 1 ranc*. it is iif.w only known as a bird of passag*-. It 
' \:* ni.s in -is Bir as (Jliina. and is nlsii found in 

N" :L Afciia. The plumage if the spoi-ribill i*, pure white, 
'...ih tljf exiipti'jii f'f a b.iiid nri'ysjj tlie breast, which is 
' .'! , t* e lUK**] .slwii on the thf at is v*llow; the back of 
t.h" 1,' ad h* u^ .a cr* st of elon^at* d sb nder f» athu s ; the 
hill i-) biaih. v\ith tliC tip vellow . aii'l the ktrs aie hlaik. 
'Hi*, total h ngtli of ihf adult u ale is \\2 mcliis, of wliieh 
lie hiii im.xsiires n* ally 0 im iif s. '] he female is ratlur 
'-’n.dler. and h.ts a ‘'Undler eri' l. The wmdpip*- i.s curiously 

* liV-dutid ill the form of the tiguie M. Ih*- nest is usually 
ma-^e .iin d-t rif-'ls and heroag**, often in tie middb- of a 
i.vir or swamj*. but •■omt’tiun s, as in Iinlia, it nei^t-i in 
i.iiye C'doji" hke the heron, in lofty tiee*-. The eggs 
;i!« four in numbti. dull white, witli a few spots or streaks 
if red'l;-h-b:oMTi. T lie fie^-h is daik. but w* 11 fl.avourtd. 

T hf .*spooribill {I'lntnlm i.s fouml in South 

Ai'.^nf'i ar:d the Soutln ni I'nitod States. It is a very 
L'autlful '•picics. th*' g'l'in-ral lolour of tlic* pluinage li«'ing ' 
ro'O. ; d.'.r m front. ar’<l leid; wlntc on the neck; the lessci 


wing-coverts, the tail-coveits, nnd tho lower part of tho 
thioat nio blight caiiiiine,;iiul the tail-featheis .nicyellovvisli. 
It is slightly smaller than the lOuropcao species, it makes 
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a coarse nest, usually in tlio top of a inangiove. The* 
be.mtiful featlieis of the wings aie in.ide into f.m. m 
IT'ii.U. 

SPOR TUB, ai*- tin' Scalteicd Isles uf tin* 

.Tiie.Lii Sia, Iving ontMih- the iimip.ul giouj* of tlu* 
Cvel.ul* s, vvlneli lie jii tiiile U'liiid Hilos. '1 hose on 
the ii'»i ill, east, and soulli belong to Tuikey. as Tliisns, 
Imliios, J.tniiios, Samos. Seaij>.into, Bliod< s^ (Tete. Cic., 
while tlio-e on tin* iioitli-west, Skvio, ( 'jiilidi ollii, Skopib*, 
Skiallio, IMiigoiiki, »^e., bel.iii'g to tlu* Kingdom of tJii-ice. 
See .\in mri i.v<.i>, (ii-.n ian. 

SPORAN GIUM, in botaipv. is the term imd in tin 
higlier group.s of (Jjtv I’Kxnv.Mi J>i vopbv ta (livei-vvoi ts 
and mosM's), and ITeiidctjilivta (fcuis, elub-mo.sscs, i^e.). to 
denote tin* case m vvliith the f>poies or repiodiiclive ci 1! ? 
aie foiined. 

SPORES, in botiiiiy. aie the specialized cells in crvpto- 
pamic or iluweile.ss plants fioiii wliieli new' plant, s an- 
duee«l. answciing to the seeds in tin* pbaneiogaiiiie or 
flowering plants. Although these organs perfoim tln‘ 
same (dlice in tlie economy of the plant as seeds, vet they 
diller usenti.illy in striutuic. See lli:i‘i:oi)i i iion. 

It has been loimd c*)nveirnnt to restiiet the teiin jtjmrc 
t*» tJiose r* productive ci 11s wliieli aie the re.sult <d an act 
of impreLMi.ition, eitln-r direct, or imlireel tlirongli the pio 
iluctioii of a v*‘gitati\e body wbicli con.slitutes a si-coinl 
goneraiiun. .Ml oth»’r nctii-sexiial rcpioduelivi* cells, as 
tlio-.e Ilf fungi, are cillisl conidid or junidta (Sach’s 
“Textbook <if llotany ")• 

SPORTS, BOOK OF, the popular name bestow od on 
a proclamation issued by Jarnt-s 1. in 1018,hy whiili ilwas 
decl.ired tliat after divine service on Sund.ays, “ no lawful 
ret nation .should he bai red to the people, which should not 
tend to tlie bie.ach of the laws of tlio kingdom and the 
canons of the churcli.” TTii'j “ lawful reel cation ” included 
ai cilery, .May-games, leaping, vaulting, and Wliit.sun ales. 
The pioclamatioii wa.s iiiteiiiled asaelieck upon the .severity 
of the ITiritan autlioiitic.s m Bancashiie, and duiiiig James' 
iiignvvasnot mforccd. But in HJI13 it wa.s revived by 
t-hailes I. and Arelibisbop Band, and so sliielly carried 
out ns to H.xeiti! a bitter feeling in tho minds of the Puri- 
tans, now become a great body of the people. In Hill, 
by Older of the l.ong I'arliamcnt, all copies of it were called 
in and puliliely burned. 

SPOTTISWOOD, JOHN, Arehl*i,shop of St. Andrews, 
wjw born Jii Ibb/i, in wJiat is now tlie parl.sh of .Mid-Calder, 
in tho county of Kdinhmgh. When James set out for 
Biigland, in April, 1003, Spottiswood was one of five 
.Scottish clergv rnen whom he appointed to nlteiid him. On 
the dealli of Betliune, aichhi.sliop of (ilasgow, tho king 
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nuininatcd Sj)()ttis\vo(Kf to that m\ Spotliswood, an 
bf exported, omployrd liLs host exertions in lo- rdifyin<]i and | 
hi ren^tlientnj; the ecclesiastical My.stoin, of wliicli be bad (bus j 
been appointed, Olio of the chief o^f•Ise^l^s. In Juno, IGln, j 
on the death of Aielibishop Gladstaiies, vSpottiswood was 
ii])pointod to tlio metropolitan sec of St. Andicus. 

In IG3 I ho diow u])on himself u btoiin of popular odium 
l)y hid conduct in insti^Mtiii'' the oppiessi\e ]»iocec<liii^s 
against Loid Jialinoiino for the then capital ciime of 
lcasin;r>nialvinf^ fvcibal sedition) ; and this was followed 
in 1G.‘)7 liy tlic ill-inaiia‘,"ed attempt to impose a liturgy on 
Ibe Scottish Clmieli, which was the immediate jirovoiation 
of the icbellion af^ainst tbc i^oveinmciit. He sliaied with 
the ve^t of tlie bi''bops in tin* dostrmti'm biou^^bl upon 
llien Older by its failmo. Ho died on tlie ‘JGtli No\i*inbi‘i‘, 
and uas buiied with <;ieat pomp near Westminster 
Ahliev. 

S.P.Q.R., an ahbicviation amon;; tbc ancient lh»m.ms 
of tin* >\oids ASiu,itu,'< Romnnv't^ “ the S* nali* 

:iiul the b'oinan pe(»])le.'' '1 hi.s ancient foimula is .still jne 
sened by tin* city ^o^ennnent of Itoiiie, and has, it is he- 


otlier fonndatlon tli.m that spiats are \ciy seldom found 
full of loe. ,S]»iats :iie taken in lar;^e (jnantilies in the 
I'lilb of Forlli, and are then; called ‘‘i^anies.” Hiicd sprats 
aic aconiinon aitich* id pro\i.sl()n amon;:^ tlie pofjrei l1.issc.s, 
and the kilkies brouebt from and other lialtic poits 
are spiats cured with spicc.s. Many of the boxe s of .so- 
called sardines, which arc sent to all p.aits of lljo world 
from the we.st co;ist of Fiance, aic Trails lillcd uitli spiats; 
and it is a pity that Fn;rli?sb fisbeiincii Jo not t.ake a liint 
fiom tlieir nfi;;bl)ouis in that respect. '1 he spiat ceitainly 
•Iocs not }ct .seem to be appicciatcd at its tiue ^!l]ne. 
Tlii-y aie often c iii^dit in such immense uuinbcis as to be 
used for inaimic ne.n the coast. 

I SPREE, a ii\er of Fiussia, upon N\hi(li lieiliii 
.stands, iisrs nc ai Fbeisbaeli in .S.ixoiiy. on tin; Dolieiiiiaii 
i frontiei, and .afti r a ciinntons course iioilh-uest falls 
; into the lla\el at Spaiulau, a foitified town of f^nat 
i .stieindh. It is j;eneially sb.illow, ihjws tliiou:;li a levi-l 
and fie<jnently iniiiid iteil connti\, .inJ abound', in Inb. In 
! ils ciniisc jis bn Ills llie two laki*-. f'l ineics of the 
: Scbwii-lodi^ee and MuL'jelscc. Hcilm. liant/'cii, .Spniii- 


li* \( d, in-\i i hem lost all thron;'li the h-n^ ap‘s. \ct it bi'ri;, l.uhhin. and iJir'.kow aie sitnitid on this ii\cr, 


stiikts tin- h.'ivcllei odally at lust t'» .see S. 11. cm any ! uliicli the ^Iiilliose Call. il coiiiicLts w itli the Oder. la ni;lh. 


<lii-.t c:ut in b'oiuc in llnse d.^*-. 
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SPRAIN (n STRAIN, IS an inimy of tin* muscular 
oi li-ndinons li'suev, 1 , Mdlin;; fioin then hmu! .sinldcidy 
WHin led or foicihl) sti'cti hed he} (»iul their iiatui.al leinrtii. 
,'^jn nils (d the ;uikle .uc a M‘iy eomiinni and .at the .same 
lull* a sriioiis fdim of I'm- jnjuiy. Wlnic tin* iiijmy is 
. M eu , mcilii al ;id\icc should In* .siiU'jht as .s(Miri as pos- 
mMc, as it is often dilli{nlt to decide whethei theic is 
II. u line OI iiol. In slight cases tieatirnnt h\ icst, [iio- 
]dML;<d fuiiu nl.ition wilh hot w.Uci, and the use <d a little 


SPRING, llic .sca.soM id the }uulh id the >e’ir. wh' n the 
buds liur.st Ibm cuMiiuL's ainl ^pnin,' foitli. '1 he woul 
“.spiiii^r,” in all the 'hutoiue lini^iies, nic.iiis to Iniid oi 
.‘■plit. 'I bus A\beii water buists a way lliioi)i:h the eaitli 
we (all it a .spiiuij, and every dickctci has occasion in 
1. uncut when a favouute bat spunk's, dia* iniiiei. too, 
.spiniL's his niiiie when he tiles it. 

Spun;: Is jiiih.ips tlio poll’s fixonuti y, a-o ; all ti '* 
tlowei.s teem so lush and bull’ t .fiid li.c s,,n ^ ot 


tiintiiie of aiiuc.i may be .sullicient, but even in sli;^bt ' 
(.t*i‘s mediud .ulvice IS of value, fui complications some- ^ 
■ lines aiisc dmim; the healing process, which if not lelievcd | 
j . ly lay the fouiulahoii of periiiaiieiit di.scaM* of tin* joint. | 
A spiain id one of the 1 u^^er joints, such as the knee, is a I 
seiioiis iiiim\,atid one that calls for iinmediali* rccour.se ! 
to mcdn.il aid, and the .same inu.sl be baid of .sprains ’ 
(d the hai k. Ill all cases tin* ;:( iKial priniiplesof treat- 
nniit consist, tii.st in .subdiiin;; tlic inll.imm.ition and k'- 
In un;: the p.iin by means of icst, liot fomentations, the ‘ 
npplicalioii <d j/ojipy bcails, Iccclics, w.uin (iouland lotion, 
bind inuni, t^e., and the use of fiiclions, .stimulalin;; lotions, 
v*vc , duiiiiL'' the latei sta;;es of the discasi*. 

SPRAT {('lifjna .ipmftus) is a well-known fi.sli, be- j 
to the .same family and f:eiiiis (Cl.rri’v) as the ' 
Hi' i.niMi, w inch it p.icatly icscmblcs in appearance, but j 
is inucli .smaller, bcin;: from 3 to Gsiiiclies in length. It.s 
bod) is jiiojioitionatcly deeper than in the hi'niii;:, and the 
ei^e of tlie ahdoiiicii is .stioiioly .sciiatcd. The tail is 
dOOjily foikid, ainl the lower jaw piominent; the mmIos 
aie lai‘;:e, jouinl, .sinoolli, and deciduoii*', .ainl tbeic aie no 
teeth on tin* vomer. The number (d veilebia* i.s fioin ' 


(he biids *-(auids **0 much the "'Weetu' ly >oiitia'l with tin* 
L'loomy .silmt wuitcr. .\s Spi nier .*' ni;s ( f Ins afipeaMiice 
headiiii; the pioeession cd the v(ai . — 

“ I'nst. lnst> bprin;?, all du'ht in of flowir-, 

'Unit frr^.lily liiulilcil :iinJ iii'w Mi'o^ints diil liean , 

] 11 w Ineli a thousand ))udshad huilt tin 11 bowic*'. 
i hat sweetly siiti;: to call lortli paiaiuoius. ’ 

lln* Roman way (d beL;inninj: the ve.ir with the spiiiu:. 
which was our J.nglish way t('o foi a hau: time, w.is 
certainly the right one. Mandi is the tine fiisl moiitli, 
.and Septimber, Oi tober, Xovembei , and Hecemher would 
then be the .sivciilh, eii;litli. ninth, and tenth nnmths 
n-sjioctivi ly, .as theii (Latin) names imply. 

Kitbcr oiir forefatluTs weie much liudier tliaii we, i-r 
(as seems likely on other .leci'unt.s ahso'i the .spu'iu: was 
fiMineily much wainui ; for tJie conti.ast bi twocii the spriiiL^ 
jMU'tiy of the ancients, or even tli.al of tlie caibest of om ow ii 
poets, and the actual bt'asoii as we now know it, is .a 
fimtfiil .subject with the humoiists of oui tune. 

SPRING, in mccli.inics, is .in elasth pl.ite or lod, which 
i.s mijiloved as a moving powei, or a K'gulator of the 
motions of vvbeel-woik; also to .asceitim the weiebts id 


forlv .seven to foHy-nine, while in the hrriliig thcie aie 
lifty-.six ; the doi.sal lin lias lifteen to eighteen i.-ivs, that I 
ol Ilic helling fioin seventi’cii to twenty, and the anal tin | 
li.is fioiM .seventeen to twenty lays in the .sjij;it, from .six- i 
lecn to eighteen in the herring. The up])er pait of the ; 
' lii.ad*and Lack are dark blue with green lelleetiuns, p.a.ssing j 
into silvery while on the sides and belly; tlie caudal and 
doi.s.il fin ;ue dusky, the otbei tins white. 

The .spiat is abundant (Ui the Atl.antic co.a.st.s of Kiirope, 
.‘extending into ibe Baltic and the western half of the I 
Mediteir.ineaii. 'I'hcy abound oil* many pails cd the Kng- | 
lish ci)a.st dining November and the three following month.s. 
The net used fur their captuie is similar to that used in 
the Inuring li.sheiy, but with smaller inesli(’.s. Tlic old 
id(i<l that the .vprat is the young of the hening, nud that 
it is thciefoK* injudieioiis to fi.sh for it too exteii.sivcly, Is 
oeea^ially revived, but it does not appear to have any 


hod*e*<, or to diiiuni*'h the elleet*’ of eoiKUssion. 

rill* chh r Beiiinulli was tin* lii.st whi>*'C attention w.In 
dii<*elcd to the ciirvatuie .'isbiimcd b\ ol.vsiic hodie*', and hi* 
.succeeded in le.suhing the ]»iohlcm in the c.ise of a reiti- 
line.ir jdate heing lixed at one I'lid ami bent by .a wiiL'ht 
apjdied at the other; it being a.ssumed as a piiiKlple that, 
at any point in .an ela.stie bodv, the ioiee by whu lithe 
body when bent by any powir emle.uonis ta ueovci its 
pi e\ ions po''ition is piopoitional to the ciu\.irnii‘ at tb.at 
point; that i.s, to the leeiprocal of the r.idum of eiiivatmo. 

The matlieniatieal tlieoiy of the el.ibtic jdite may he 
.seen in Puissim’s ‘‘‘Tiaile dc Mih .iniijiie" (No. 3ir>\ ami 
in other woiks. It imi‘>t .siitliee here to ohservv lh.it wiieii 
smh plate i.s fixed .it one end, in a hoiizont.il ]>osition. and 
.a weight is applied at the ojtjiO'ite end, the vvliole dctlec- 
tion vaiios neaily as the applied welglit ami lu the cube of 
the length of tin* jJate. 



>riaNr.. 


SPRINGER. 


iA2 


rhp uf a spriiv^ a^i a inn\in^ power iimy he best 
exemplified in it> ajtplkMtion t(j wateli-work. The* niain- 
spiinj; of a watch is» a tlun aiul nanow plate of wrll- 
tmipered steel, which is coiled in a spiial form ; one of its 
extiemitios is attached to a pi\ot or axle, and the other to 
the interior circumfeience of the c} lindrical box in which 
it is contained. In hein;; wound, the spi ini; closes round 
the axle, and aftei wards, in the ell'oit In its elasticity to 
recover its former ])o^ilii'n, it turns ilje cyliiniej in a con- 
traiy direction thus the th.un winch is att.ichcil to the 
extciior ciicunift rcncc of the cylinder and to the fusee 
^aU''eN the latter to ie\olvo. 

A sleinbr and hi^lily elastic spilnj^ of a like form is 
nnployed to re^ul.ale the oscillations of the halanco-whcel 
of a w ltd). t>iie extremit} (d the sprm:: i'S attached t»> 
the bal.iuce, and the otljcr to st iiie fixed point. The elas- 
tic fi rce of the spiin^ is diicotly ])ropoi tional to the an*^le 
through w'hich the spring is wound by the turning of the 
bal'ince-whcel ; hence the oseilUtions aic isochionous. 
The stitTness of a spiing is diminished In heat and incie.ased 
by cold ; Ik nee heat tends to make a watch gn slowrr. and 
cold to nuke it g(* fastci. In clnoiionieters, contrixances 
are used t«i (ompensatc b i these ellccts. 

SPRING. CARRIAGE* \ ai ious methods arc adopted 
U r ksseuing the coucussion occasioned by the rolling of 
a wheeled caniage over a rough n.ad. (hie of the simplest 
me ms is that often .adoj)ted in Iiglit carts, of suspending 
the 'I at from thesohs of the body lo leither stinj>s or 
lashing**. Next to this ],-> the use I.f .viraj»s to suspend the 
bojv itself, an txpni.ei't which set ms to have been <'cca- 
i-ionally risorted to iicn a \ery early period. With vciy 
few’ t xct ptions, it ly [>' ars tliat slung or suspended carriages 
Wire not used iiirul t!,e s, ^eriteeiith centmy. To remedy 
the (h fects C'f tlic yannatne slung c.irriagc, it was desirabJt- 
t" iMjiiir tl c pillars fp m wliii li the straps weie sn«p«*ndod 
Sf' iwlat t’aMa'. II* me arose tla* use of elastic steel 
snp[ jits, v.jj, h grndualh assumed the form now well 
ki iwii as C--[iilngs. The curveil part of a C-J'pring 
1 'iially roc''.sts if tw.i-tliirds of a ciicle, and one end of 
til (.iin*' is lergtLt'Ufd out into a tangent, the tangent 
b* ing laid honzuiitally and bolted down to the framewmrk 
of ti e c.arriagc. 'Ihesc* were formerly used for almost all 
kmds of carnage sj, rings; but the great imjiroM*incnt of 
• •nr loads l-as made way for the introduction, in all rail- 
w-a\ fan, ages, stage coaclies. and in many pn\.itc (aniages, 
I f the ra'-jc ronifiaot stialght and cihptie bpnngs. 

C.ainige ‘•piings njc usually formed of several thin 
plates of stud. <jf ^.^n^•ns bngtl.s. so hii*l and fastened 
t' g' th'r ti it tlie .spring bliall be tlm k in the centre, or at 
il . I : <! by v.Ij.cIj it ti\e*l. and thm, f r CMisisiing of only 
■I ^I’.gh- yi t , at the e].*! or erds wl.eie tJ e gieiiisl phn 
is P 'jt. rid. 


SPRING TIDE, the tide occu .mg at or eoou after 
the new and full imum, which ri.ses higher than common 
tideN. At the.so times the sun and moon arc ii> a straight 
line with tlie enith, and their combined influence in raising 
the waters of the ocean is the greatest; consequently the 
tides thus produced are the higliest, 
SPRING-BALANCE, a m.achiiic in which the elas* 
ticlty of a spring of li'inpered btccl is employed as a means 
of measuring weight or pressure, or other force. One of 
the simplest kinds of spiiiig-bnlance is tho Spring Steel) aid 
or Pocket Steelyard. This instrument consists of a helical 
spi ing placed in the interior of a tube of bin.ss or iron, 
clo.seii at both one md of the spring abutting against 
the plate which cldvcs tlie Iowti end of the tube. A rod, 
h.aving n liook or loop .at its h»wer extremity, passes tlirougli 
a hole ill the bottom of the tube and up tlie inside of the 
sjriing. At the upper end of this rod is a small plate, 
which slides up and down like a piston in the tube, ami 
lest.s upon the uppei or fieu end of the spring; thcie'»\ 
causing it to collapst* when a heaxy bod) is uttaelicd (o tin* 
hook nt the bottom of the sliding lod. The extent of ll.** 
motion of the spring, and consequently the xx eight of the 
hfuly suspended fioin it, an* indicated by the degree to 
xvhieh the rod is dr.iwii out of the tube; for winch purpose 
a graduated scale is engiaxed upon the rod. 

M.'iny varieties of spiing-h.ilanee aie mamifactnud, and 
similar iiistinments an* .apjdied to many n^efnl jnnjioMs 
besides xxfighing; for r‘xainple, for me.isuring the foieo 
used in diawing a carriage, or tow ing a vessrl, in wldih 
case the instrument is called a (hinnvwmt^teT ; for mejisuiing 
the intensity of the ]>ressnie of steam, or other elastic Iluids, 
xvhen it is (•.illcd a /irewi/n -ym/yc ; an*l wlieii .self- 

registering and .a|>plicd to a steam-engine, an imlicntor. &('. 

SPRINGBOK (iittiella euthort) is a .species of 
ANJ’fcLoi-K found in South Afiica, and nearly ulh*‘d to 
the gazelle. It is a gi aceful creature, swift, light, well- 
formed, of agreeable colours and with long delicate limbs. 
The hoi ns are black, Ijratc, prominently Tmgcd, and 
cuiTcd inwards at the tips; they arc very small in the 
female. The head is almost wholly white; the up}ier 
parts of the body are a ru.sty brown, the lower .snow -wliiic, 
with a broad red band on the tlank.s. There aie sex oral 
folds of skin over the lump and loins, xvhieh an* cxji.anded 
xvhen the animal is excited. Its height is about feet. 
Tho tail is about H inches in length, and tufted witli black 
hairs. The springbok deiives its name from its h.ahit, 
xvhen alarmed, of springing straight up into the air to a 
height of from 7 to 10 feet. 'I lie .springbok is a gregarious 
animal, and g.ithers in immense herds on the vast eqa ii 
plains of South Africa. These herds are .said to inigrale 
fiom north to soiiili .and hack with the nion.soons. 

SPRINGER. See Si'AMI- i- 
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